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Standards  by  Selections. 

By  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  stock, 
A  higher  standard  will  result.  In  the  ob- 
servation of  the  individuals  much  can  be 
learnerk  The  good  hens  become  pets,  and 
.pride  in  their  individual  excellence  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  results.  The  young 
.stock  will  be  hatched  only  from  the  best 
producers,  instead  o£  from  eggs  taken  in- 
discriminately from  the  egg-basket.  No 
farmer  who  will  carefully  cull  out  the 
•drones  need  defend  on  others  to  produce 
^breeds  for  him.  Pure  breeds  should  be 
used,  however,  and  especially  pure-bred 
males.  Even  with  the  choicest  stock,  the 
matter  of  selection  should  not  be  over- 
looked. There  are  drones  and  idlers  in 
.aristocratic  flocks  as  well  as  in  the  flocks 
■of  low  degree.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  every  direction.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  impress  upon  poultrymen  and 
farmers  the  importance  of  a  close  scrutiny 
of  the  stock,  and  to  teach  the  fact  that 
.a  profitable  flock  can  be  made  up  of  what 
.may  look  like  unpromfsing  material. 


This  paragTaoh  marked  means  that  we  nave 
sent  you  this  copy  oi  The  Podltry  Keeper  for 
•examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
-poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
«nd  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterlv. "  Read  all  about 
tt  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear. from  you. 


Mr.  Hawkins'  White  Wyandottes. 
With  the  present  great  boom  in  this 
popular  breed  all  were  anxious  to  see  who 
would  carry  off  the  prizes  at  New  York, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Haw- 
kins had  entered  a  string  it  was  seen 
to  be  a  battle  royal.  And  sure  enough 
he  secured  some  of  the  best  prizes  in  the 
class.  His  first  prize  breeding  pen,  which 
we  present  herewith,  was  one  o£  the  best 
ever  exhibited,  every  bird  being  over 
standard  weight,  with  beautiful  shape  and 
nice  combs.    Mr.  Hawkins  purchased  the 


the  Progressive  Farmer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C> 
which  says : 

Enthusiasts  claim  so  much  for  fresh-cut 
bone  that  the  earnest  desire  of  practical 
poultrymen  to  know  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter has  led  to  a  careful  investigation.  The 
results  have  been  very  satislactory,  and 
the  reason  is  so  simple  as  to  excite  surprise 
that  it  was  never'  thought  of  before.  No 
intelligent  farmer  would  expcte  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  who  sowed  the  seed  in  poor 
and  worn-out  soil.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  well 
known  that  all  plant  life  needs  food,  and 
the  highest  development  is  attained  when 
its  own  particular  kind  of  food  is  fur- 
nished.  A  hen  has  to  find  the  material  to 


the  same  principle  as  feeding  the  soil  with 
fertilizer-^  does  not  hurt  the  soil  to  en- 
rich it  ,  neither  does  it  hurt  the  hen  to  sup- 
ply her  natural  cravings  ;  she  is  healthier, 
stronger  and  better  in  every  way  for  it. 
So  instead  of  trusting  to  blind  chance,  or 
luck,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  science  and 
produce  a  living  egg  machine,  just  a- 
science  has  made  a  living  milk  inachiDe  of 
the  cow. 

We  may  add  to  the  above  that  green  cut 
bone  is  cheaper  than  grain,  not  only  bo 
cause  it  is  better  food. and  can  also  be  pur- 
chased at  the  same  cost  per  pound,  but- 
also  because  it  is  three  times  as  valuable 
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originator's  stock  of  this  variety  In  1886, 
and  by  careful  mating  has  improved  them 
each  season  until  at  the  present  time  his 
strain  of  White  Wyandottes  stand  without 
a  superior.  The  White  Wyandottes  are 
becoming  very  popular  with  the  market 
poultrymen  and  farmer,  on  account  of  their 
quick  growth  as  broilers  and  freedom 
from  black  pin  feathers,  as  in  other 
breeds.  Mr.  Hawkins  devotes  two  large 
farms  to  this  breed,  and  the  demand  this 
season  has  been  very  large  for  first-class 
specimens.  He  also  makes  a  specialty  of 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Silver  Wyandottes.  His  farm  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world. 


Green  Bone  and  Eggs. 

Why  green  bones  make  hens  lay  is  easily 
understand  by  those  who  are  awaie  that  it 
assists  in  providing  elements  that  may  be 
lacking,  and  we  alto  give  the  brief  views  of 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

form  an  egg  from  the  food  she  gets.  If 
that  food  is  rich  in  the  egg  constituents 
she  lays  well,  but  if  lacking  in  them  she 
lays  poorly.  A  chemical  analysis  of  green 
bone  shows  that  it  contains  every  element 
found  in  the  while,  the  yolk  and  "the  shell 
of  the  egg.  This  accounts  for"  the  avidity 
with  which  green  hope  is  devoured  by  the 
hen.  Instinct  implants  in  all  animals  a 
taste  and  desire  for  foods  that  are  suitable 
for  them.  A  hen  will  leave  a  mess  of  any 
other  food  at  any  time  for  a  mess  of  green 
bone.  In  summer  when  allowed  free 
range,  Imps  and  worms  supply  this  craving 
for  animal  fowd,  and  that  i«  one  reason  why 
hens  lav  better  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
Dunne  winter,  or  when  confined,  bugs  and 
worms  cannot  be  had.  and  the  In  n  has  to 
wait  days  and  sometimes  even  weeks  to  ac- 
cumulate from  the  insufficient  food  sup- 
plied her  (insufficient  not  in  quantity  but 
in  egg-making  elements)  enough  n^aterial 
to  make  an  egg.  But  when  given  a  daily 
allowance  of  gieen  bone  rich  in  every  con- 
stituent of  the  eg/,  the  hen  has  no  longer 
to  wall ;  each  organ  receives  its  necessary 
nourishment,  the  egg  is  formed  quick!' 
and  the  heii  has  got  to  lay.     It  is  precise!' 


tvr  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied — the 
production  of  eggs. 

The  Combs  as  an  Indicator. 

By  watching  the  appearance  of  the  comb 
the  health  of  the  fowls  may  be  easily 
noted;  when  the  comb  looks  white,  pale, 
or  black,  something  is  wrong;  great  thirst 
is  another  sign,  and  a  nervous,  restless 
disposition  also  gives  warning;  sometimes 
a  hen  will  go  moping  about  with  drooping 
wings,  but  with  no  other  signs  of  sickness; 
whenever  the  comb,  however,  does  not 
show  a  bright  scarlet  in  color,  and  the 
fowl  is  not  lively,  it  should  at  once  be 
examined;  there  is  no  particular  color  for 
any  disease  that  is  indicated  by  the  comb, 
as  the  pale  or  black  depends  upon  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  for  very  often  the 
comb  will  be  pale  and  then  turn  black, 
but  the  poultrymen  may  depend  upon  his 
fowls  oeing  in  full  health  when  the  combs 
indicate  a  bright  scarlet,  and  especially 
during  the  laying  season,  as  the  first  sign 
tho  pullet  gives  of  beginning  to  lay  is  the 
color  of  comb. 
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{Continued from  March.) 

We  once  wrote  for  a  poultry  journal  quite 
an  elaborate  article  on  "cats,"  expatiating 
at  some  length  on  their  various  merits  and 
demerits,  their  sundry  and  divers  qualities, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  also  on  the 
natural  relation  they  sustained  to  crabbed 
old  maids  and  silly  girls  in  general,  and 
young  chickens  in  particular.  To  attempt 
the  proper  following  of  this  complex  sub- 
ject through  its  numerous  ramifications, 
almost  carried  us  beyond  our  depth,  and 
came  very  near  "being  the  means  of  us." 

Now  for  a  change,  we  will,  with  the  per- 
mission of  our  readers,  say  a  few  words 
(parenthetically,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice) 
concerning  "dogs." 

We  have  been  called  aggressive  writers, 
but  why,  the  Lord  only  knows.  True,  we 
■write  our  candid  opinions,  but  they  are 
only  opinions,  and  if  what  we  once  wrote 
about  cats,  and  now  write  about  dogs  is 
offensive  to  anybody,  we  beg  leave  to 
apologize  with  all  our  might.  We  honestly 
admit  that  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
us  and  all  dogs,  and  that  if  the  continued 
existence  of  the  entire  canine  race  was 
vested  in  our  hands  by  the  Almighty,  the 
dog  question  on  this  mundane  sphere 
would  be  forever  settled  in  just  twenty- 
four  hours;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
among  the  pathetic  recollections  of  early 
boyhood,  none  is  more  distinct  than  that 
of  a  broken  heart  and  a  busted  gizzard, 
caused  by  paternal  ancestor  shooting  a 
pet  dog  that  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  hydrophobia. 

One  of  the  boasted  advantages  of  Repub- 
lican government  is,  that  the  laws  being 
made  by  the  people,  if  found  to  be  unjust, 
or  If  they  fail  to  operate  as  expected,  or 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
.  number,  can  be  repealed  or  amended  by 
the  same  power  that  enacted  them.  Hence, 
if  we  are  suffering  from  unjust  laws,  or 
from  want  of  just  ones,  the  fault  would 
seem  to  be  our  own  and  the  remedy  in  our 
own  hands.  Among  other  things  which  we 
suppose  to  be  the  object  of  law,  is  the 
protection  of  property,  and  just  so  far  as 
it  fails  to  do  this,  or  to  adequately  com- 
pensate us  for  its  wanton  destruction,  just 
so  far  is  it  a  failure,  and  the  more  flagrant 
the  wrong,  the  more  necessity  and  haste 
for  better  legislation. 

The  questions  have  already  come  home 
to  many  of  us,  and  may  some  day  come 
home  to  any  of  us,  what  is  property  and 
what  is  adequate  compensation  for  its 
wanton  destruction. 

A  local  expressman,  for  instance,  with 
the  aid  of  a  horse  worth  $75,  and  by  hard 
work,  is  enabled  to  comfortably  support  his 
family.  His  horse  is  recognized  property, 
protected  by  law,  and  if  accidentally 
or  wantonly  killed  by  anybody,  he  has 
proper  redress,  and  will  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  recovering  damage  to  the 
extent  of  $75,  with  which  he  can  purchase 
another  horse  that  will  perform  the  same 
work  equally  well,  and  thus  practically 
make  his  loss  good. 

But  suppose  he  is  a  poultrytnan,  engaged 
in  breeding  choice  thoroughbred  poultry 
for  both  market  and  fancy  purposes.  He 
has  bred  his  flocks  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  to  perfect 
and  establish  certain  desired  character- 
istics, such  as  standard  requirements 
rapid  feathering,  quick  maturing,  brown 
eggs,  prolific  laying,  etc.,  and  has  paid 
considerable  money  to  properly  advertise 
them  throughout  the  land,  so  that  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  poultry 
fraternity  occasionally  purchase  eggs  from 
him  to  improve  their  flocks.  He  selects 
and  properly  mates,  say  only  thirty  of  his 
best  birds  for  breeding  purposes,  and  when 
on  the  very  eve  of  his  own  Spring  settings 
and  filling  with  orders  for  setting  eggs' 
an  infernal  pup,  or  perhaps  several,  make  a 
raid  on  the  poultry  house  and  kill  one- 
third  of  his  breeding  flock. 

First.  What  is  the  damage,  and  second 
what  is  to  be  done?  His  thirty  breeders 
should  certainly  have  furnished  him  with 
n.nety  settings  of  eggs  during  the  two 
Spring  months  usually  devoted  to  hatch- 
ing; say  thirty  settings  for  himself  and 
sixty  settings  for  his  customers.  Now 
With  no  disrespect  towards  any  of  our 
brother  breeders,  we  call  $5  rather  high 
for  one  setting  of  eggs,  and  think  equally 
good  ones  can  be  obtained  for  less  money, 
as  per  the  virtual  admission  of  our  five- 
dollar-breeders  when  selling  three  settings 
of  the  identical  eggs  for  $10,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  threadbare  annual 
song  of  $1  per  setting  makes  us  weary. 
We  will  therefore,  split  the  difference  (as 
boys  do  when  swapping  jack  knives)  and 
call  the  eggs  $2.50  per  setting,  or  $225 
total  value.  He  cannot  omit  his  own 
hatchings,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to 
decline  thirty  of  his  sixty  orders  for  eggs 
and  return  $75,  added  to  which  loss,  is 
what  these  murdered  hens  would  have  done 
during  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year, 
or  the  difference  between  what  he  could 
have  sold  them  for  as  breeders  and  what 
"damage"  he  may  receive  for  the  dead 
fowls. 

Second.  What  is  to  be'  done?  What 
would  "depraved  human  nature"  have 
prompted  the  poultryman  to  have  done, 
had  he  been  properly  armed  when  the 
enemy  raided  his  premises?    To  shoot  them 


instantly  on  the  spot  without  hesitation, 
in  common  sense  and  rightful  protection 
of  his  property.  The  human  heart,  we 
are  told,  is  desperately  wicked.  Granted, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  but  until 
we  trade  it  off  for  a  new  one,  or  for  corn 
or  ground  oyster  shells,  we  are  likely, 
under  such  provocation,  to  find  ourselves 
on  the  war  path  at  once,  tomahawk  in 
hand,  or  perhaps  we  can  better  express  the 
usual  feeling  of  poultrymen  under  such 
circumstances  by  perpetrating  a  parody 

"Behold  that  peaceful  corse! 
See  where  the  lost  and  murdered  cockerel 

sleeps  in  death, 
And  by  his  side  those  lovely  hens, 

Oh,  my  countrymen! 
You  all  can  witness  when  that  they  went 
forth, 

It  was  a  joyous  hour  upon  the  farm;  old 

age 

Forgot  its  crutch,  labor  its  task, — all  ran, 
And  mothers  turning  to  their  daughters, 
cried, 

See,  there's  our  flock  of  poultry— 
Now  look  ye  where  those  pullets  lie. 
Those  beautiful    flowers,    those  innocent 

sweet  pinks, 
Torn  up  by  ruthless  violence — gone!  gone! 

gone! 

Would  ye  ask  what  ye  should  do? 
Ask  ye  yon  conscious  walls 
Which  saw  the  bloody  murder, — 
Ask  yon  deserted  yard,  where  worthless 
pups 

Pursued  the  fowls  and  tore  them  limb 

from  limb, 

'Twill  cry  Revenge. 
Ask  yon  poultry  house,  whose  foundation 

stones 

Are  stained  with  pullets  blood  and  it  will 

cry  Revenge. 
Go  to  the  grave  where  lies  our  murdered 

fowls 

And  the  brave  cockerel  too,  that  scored 

Well  nigh  a  hundred  points, 
Their  unappeased  ghosts  will  shriek,  Re- 
venge. 

The  temples  of  the  Gods,  the  all-viewing 

heavens,      '  «**•"»'• 
The  Gods  themselves,  shall  justify  the  cry, 
And  swell  the  general  sound,  Revenge!  Re- 
venge!" 

But  what  says  the  statute,  and  certainly 
laws  enacted  beneath  the  gilded  dome  of 
Massachusetts  historic  State  House,  ought 
to  be  as  good  as  any.  We  must  postpone 
our  "revenge"  until  after  having  gone 
through  with  the  necessary  red  tape. 
Chap.  102  of  our  revised  statutes,  Sec.  94, 
restricts  this  luxury  of  killing  dogs  at 
sight  to  particular  cases.  It  reads:  "Any 
person  may  kill  a  dog  that  suddenly  as- 
saults him  while  he  is  peacefully  walking 
or  riding  without  the  enclosure  of  its  own- 
er or  keeper,  and  any  person  may  kill  a 
dog  that  is  found  out  of  the  enclosure  or 
immediate  care  of  its  owner  or  keeper, 
worrying,  wounding  or  killing  meat  cattle, 
sheep  or  lambs." 

Very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  cer- 
tainly "there  needs  no ,  ghost,  my  Lord, 
come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  this,"  and 
had  the  section  included  fowls,  as  it  should, 
you  can  safely  bet  your  bottom  dollar  it 
would  have  covered  the  ground  so  far  as 
concerns  repetition  of  the  raid  by  the  same 
dog. 

Section  95,  substantially  provides  that  a 
person  so  ,  assaulted,  or  thus  finding  a  dog 
strolling  at  large,  may  make  oath  to  the 
fact  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  also 
swear  that  he  suspects  the  dog  to  be  mis- 
chievous or  dangerous,  and  give  copy  of 
such  oath  to  the  dog  owner,  who  shall 
forthwith  kill  or  confine  the  dog,  or  what? 
Pay  damages?  Oh,  no!  He  shall  forfeit 
$10.  Holy  Moses  and  the  angels,  cast  your 
pitying  glances  down!  Why  not  provide 
that  he  shall  forfeit  ten  cents? 

Section  96  comes  to  the  scratch  in  rather 
better  shape,  and  really  helps  us  out  by 
providing  in  substance,  that  after  a  dog 
owner  or  keeper  has  received  such  notice, 
if  the  dog  is  again  found  strolling  at  large, 
any  person  may  kill  it. 

Section  97  and  98  relate  to  the  damage 
occasioned  by  dogs,  and  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting it;  but  in  the  case  of  fowls,  this 
damage  is  rarely  above  market  value, 
which  of  course  can  never  make  good  the 
loss  to  a  breeder. 

Our  contributions  to  poultry  journals  for 
the  past  dozen  or  fifteen  years  have  usual- 
ly been  taken  from  life — so  to  speak — and 
this  instance  of  valuable  poultry  killed  by 
dogs  is  not  an  imaginary  one  to'  harrow 
up  the  soul,  but  has  just  actually  occurred 
in  the  case  of  our  valued  friend,  Mr. 
George  E.  Perry,  the  White  Plymouth 
Rock  breeder,  of  Southville,  Mass.  He 
had  mated  up  only  three  flocks  of  his  best 
birds  for  this  Spring's  hatching,  for  his 
own  use  and  to  fill  some  egg  orders,  and 
on  a  recent  Sunday  morning,  while  his 
mind  was  doubtless  dwelling  upon  heaven- 
ly and  divine  things,  a  pack  of  worthless 
pups  belonging  to  an  interesting  neighbor, 
killed  about  one-third  of  his  breeding 
stock.  Upon  a  proper  representation  of  the 
case  the  chairman  of  selectmen  allowed 
him  $2  each  for  the  hens  and  $4  for  the 
cockerel,  which  were  certainly  very  liberal 
figures  when  viewed  from  the  usual  stand- 
point, but  yet  very  far  indeed  from  mak- 
ing Mr.  Perry's  loss  good. 

Let  us  examine  this  as  a  sample  case. 
Had  the  dogs  attacked  Mr.  Perry's  cows 
or  horses,  or  sheep  or  lambs,  and  had  he 
shot  every  dog,  the  law  would  have  sus- 
tained him;  but  to  shoot  the  dogs  for  kill- 
ing his  valuable  breeding  fowls  would  have 
been  contrary  to  law.    The  only  way  to 


have  protected  his  fowls  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  to  follow  the  dogs  into 
the  poultry  house,  close  the  door,  shoot 
every  one,  and  then  swear  that  the  dogs 
"assaulted"  him,  and  that  he  shot  them 
in  self  defense  according  to  the  statute. 
Neither  dead  dogs  nor  live  ones  tell  any 
tales,  and  Mr.  Perry's  oath  would  have 
justified  his  conduct,  but  our  laws  should 
be  such  that  this  "whipping  the  devil 
round  the  stump"  would  be  unnecessary. 
Does  the  present  Massachusetts  law  suffi- 
ciently protect  our  fowls  against  assault 
by  dogs?  Emphatically,  no!  A  law  that 
does  not  justify  the  instant  shooting  of  a 
dog  for  killing  or  attempting  to  kill  our 
poultry  does  not  sufficiently  protect  that 
poultry,  and  the  sooner  we  see  to  it  that 
the  proper  laws  are  enacted  in  this  matter, 
not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  wherever 
necessary,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  doing  an 
act  of  simple  justice  to  ourselves  and  to 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  country.  W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm,  South  Natick, 
Mass. 


VENTILATION  AND  MOISTURE. 

The  Subject  Discussed  lu  Detail— Foul 
Air— No    Moisture  In  Incubators — 
The  Egg  and  Its  Management. 

The  following  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Fisher,  Chico,  Cal.,  to  the  "California 
Orchard  and  Farm,"  but  as  it  contains  so 
many  valuable  points  on  ventilation  and 
moisture  we  transfer  it  to  these  columns 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  suggest 
that  it  be  retained  for  reference: 

I  have,  after  much  delay,  completed  my 
promised  article  on  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion. Thinking  some  of  your  readers  have 
not  given  this  subject  much  study,  I  have 
thought  best  to  write  at  length  upon  the 
cause  and  effect  of  impure  air  and  its 
effect  upon  animal  life. 

Atmosphere  is  almost  uniform  in  com- 
position. In  100  volumes  of  air  there  are 
of  nitrogen  79  per  cent.,  oxygen  20.96  per 
cent,  carbonic  acid  gas  .04  per  cent. 

Of  these  gases,  oxygen  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  the  great  supporter  of  life. 
It  carries  on  the  combustion  of  the  human 
body  and  enables  us  to  maintain  our  body 
temperature  in  all  weathers. 

As  to  the  source  of  these  gases,  we  know 
oxygen  is  given  off  from  the  vegetable  life. 
The  carbonic  gas  has  its  main  source  from 
the  respiration  of  animals  and  other  forms 
of  combustion.  Of  the  source  of  nitrogen 
we  know  nothing,  of  its  uses  we  know 
nothing. 

The  air  we  j  breathe  returns  from  our 
lungs  highly  charged  with  ■  carbonic  gas 
and  moisture — too  impure  to  breathe  a 
second  time.  Countless  millions  of  ani-- 
mals  are  engaged  in  fouling  the  atmos- 
phere, and  pouring  carbonic  gas  into  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  using  up  the  oxygen. 
How  is  the  oxygen  renewed,  and  how  is 
the  carbonic  gas  disposed  o£? 

The  answer  is  that  every  species  of  the 
vegetable  creation  is  actively  engaged  in 
devouring  the  carbonic  gas  from  the  air 
and  water,  fixing  the  carbon,  and  return- 
ing the  oxygen  to  the  air  for  the  benefit 
of  the  animals.  It  is  well  known  that 
carbonic  gas  in  large  quantities  is  a  nar- 
eotic  poison;  an  atmosphere  containing 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  is  fatal.  In  con- 
fined spaces  where  human  beings  or  ani- 
mals are  closely  packed,  carbonic  gas  is 
found  in  great  excess.  In  the  forecastle 
of  a  ship  the  almost  incredible  amount  of 
3  per  cent,  has  been  found.  As  much  as 
0.58  has  been  found  in  theatres,  0.70,  0.50, 
0.30  has  been  found  in  crowded  schools, 
and  0.20  in  bed  rooms. 

When  the  carbonic  gas  in  a  room  is  due 
to  respiration,  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matters  given  off 
by  the  lungs  and  skin.  It  is  said  that 
when  in  a  crowded  room  the  carbonic  gas 
reaches  0.08  per  cent,  .the  air  smells  no 
longer  fresh,  and  that  as  the  carbonic  gas 
increases  the  foulness  of  the  air  steadily 
increases  until  it  becomes  almost  unbear- 
able. 

It  is  this  organic  foulness  of  the  air 
that  we  have  mainly  to  fear  in  over- 
crowded places.  It  was  the  organic  foul- 
ness rather  than  the  carbonic  gas  which 
killed  the  victims  of  the  "Black  Hole"  of 
Calcutta,  and  which  caused  symptoms  of 
blood  poisoning  in  those  who  survived. 

Various  articles  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  light  and  heating  our  rooms, 
is  another  source  of  carbonic  gas.  Coal 
gas,  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  parafine 
and  tallow,  are  composed  of  the  same  sub- 
stances united  in  different  proportions, 
namely,  hydrogen  and  charcoal,  these  with 
oxygen  produce  during  combustion,  car- 
bonic gas  and  water,  a  minute  portion  of 
coal  gas  and  some  of  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  the  oils  escape  unburnt,  which  in- 
creases the  vitiation  of  the  air  beyond  that 
produced  by  their  complete  combustion. 

Carbonic  gas  is  heavier  than  the  air  and 
will  settle  to  the  floor  if  the  room  you 
occupy  is  very  close  and  not  well  venti- 
lated. The  carbonic  gas  will  accumulate 
until  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
mouths  of  the  occupants  when  they  will 
inhale  it.  Every  one  of  us  that  has  lived 
in  the  eastern  States  has  experienced  the> 
effect  of  carbonic  gas,  but  most  of  us  were 
ignorant  of  the  cause. 

Have  you  not  while  sitting  in  a  room  on 
a  very  cold  day  made  the  remark  or  heard 
some  one  remark  that  the  room  was  too* 


close  or  too  dry?  Immediately  some  one 
would  put  a  pan  of  water  on  the  stove, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  air  would  seem 
fresh.  The  dryness  of  the  air  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  ill  feeling.  Warm  air  is  not 
so  dry  as  cold  air.  If  so,  why  are  the 
windows  covered  with  ice  from  the  con- 
densed vapor  of  the  room?  The  cause  was 
carbonic  gas,  and  the  seemingly  refreshing 
of  the  air  was  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
carbonic  gas  by  the  additional  watery 
vapor  evaporated  from  the  pan  on  the 
stove,  whereby  the  carbonic  gas  is  diffused 
through  all  the  air  in  the  room. 

I  will  give  a  simple  test  for  carbonic 
gas  and  will  then  apply  what  I  have  writ- 
ten to  my  theory  of  ventilating  and  incu- 
bation. In  the  open  air  fill  a  vial  with 
pure  water;  take  it  to  the  room  you  wish 
to  test  and  pour  the  water  out.  The  air 
of  the  room  will  then  fill  the  vial;  then 
pour  some  clear  lime  water  into  the  vial 
and  shake  it,  the  carbonic  gas  will  turn 
the  lime  water  milky  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  gas  in  the  room.  By  making  a 
test  in  the  open  air  and  comparing  the 
tests  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  in  the 
room  will  be  shown. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  impure  air  upon  the  human  family  will 
apply  to  the  feathered  family  equally  as 
well.  Some  one  has  said  that  chicks  do 
not  require  as  much  air  as  a  steer.  In 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  this  is  true  ow- 
ing to  their  difference  of  capacity  of  lungs. 
Nature  has  put  within  the  shell  of  an  egg 
all  the.  necessary  elements  to  produce  a. 
chick,  and  also  intended  they  should  be 
hatched  by  a  hen  in  open  air  that  has  all 
the  necessary  elements  in  exact  proportions 
to  produce  and  support  life.  With  our 
artificial  incubation  we  certainly  require 
the  same  pure  air  and  not  until  we  ac- 
complish this  can  we  be  successful  in. 
hatching  healthy  chicks. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  an  in- 
cubator can  be  supplied  with  pure  air,  and' 
that  is  by  proper  ventilation  and  circula- 
tion. The  best  system  of  ventilating  rooms- 
or  incubators  is  to  admit  the  fresh  air 
from  above  and  draw  it  out  at  the  bottom- 
By  this  system  the  light  air  from  above- 
forces  the  heavy  impure  air  out  without 
producing  a  great  draught;  reverse  the 
system  and  unless  a  good  draught  is  given 
the  light  air  will  escape  and  leave  a  large 
portion  of  the  heavy,  impure  air  near  the 
floor. 

An  incubator  filled  with  eggs  is,  so  far 
as  foul  air  is  concerned,  very  similar  to> 
the  forecastle  of  a  ship  heretofore  referred, 
to,  but  more  densely  packed.  As  soon  as 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  comes  in  contact 
with  the  carbon  in  the  egg  combustion 
takes  place,  heat  is  produced  and  carbonic 
gas  is  liberated.  When  the  respiration  of 
the  chicks  begin,  another  source  of  car- 
bonic gas  sets  in  and  this  increases  until 
the  term  of  incubation  is  completed.  If 
this  foul  air  is  not  removed  as  fast  as  it. 
accumulates  a  good  result  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

MOISTURE 

My  theory  upon  this  subject  is  based 
upon  what  I  have  learned  by  careful  study 
and  articles  written  upon  this  subject  and 
many  practical  experiments. 

For  the  following  reasons  I  believe 
moisture  should  not  be  used  in  an  in- 
cubator: 

The  shell  of  an  egg  is  covered  with  a. 
thin  skin,  which  is  very  porous  under  the- 
.  microscope.  These  pores  can  be  seen  to> 
'  close  the  instant  water  is  applied,  evi- 
dently to  protect  the  egg  from  moisture. 

God 'has  constructed  the  egg  with  all  oC 
the  necessary  elements  for  the  production 
of  a  chick;  the  pores  in  the  shell  and  skiru 
are  provided  for  the  escape  of  gases  due  tc< 
combustion  and  to  admit  the  necessary- 
amount  of  air.  If  we  use  moisture,  we  try- 
to  prevent  nature  from  taking  its  provided! 
and  natural  course. 

The  most  serious  objection  that  I  have- 
to  moisture  is  the  chilling  of  the  eggs  due? 
to  rapid  evaporation  when  turning  the? 
eggs.  To  fully  realize  the  effect,  dampen 
your  clothes  and  go  out  in  the  open  air  in. 
your  shirt  sleeves,  or  if  you  have  a  wood 
frame  thermometer  in  your  incubator,  dip- 
the  bulb  end  into  water  and  replace  it  in. 
the  incubator  and  note  the  time  it  Willi 
take  for  the  mercury  to  rise  to  its  former 
height. 

It  is  not  true  th~t  the  most  healthy  part- 
of  the  world  is  that  part  of  the  world  that 
is  the  dryest?  In  our  California  climate' 
a  piece  of  meat  will  dry  without  spoiling 
in  our  hottest  weather.  Dry  hot  air  is; 
healthy,  and  moist  hot  air  is  unhealthy. 

Under  but  one  circumstance  will  arti- 
ficial moisture  be  beneficial.  This  is  with 
an  incubator  that  has  poor  ventilation. 

How  dry  is  the  air  in  our  incubators  if 
artificial  moisture  be  not  applied?  The- 
air  is  only  capable  of  keeping  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  watery  vapor  in  an  in- 
visible condition.  For  equal  barometric- 
pressures,  the  amount  varies  wnu  the  tem- 
perature; the  higher  the  temperature  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  watery  vapor 
which  the  air  will  hold  invisible.  At  a„i 
freezing  temperature  each  cubic  foot  of  aii~ 
will  hold  just  over  two  grains  of  watery 
vapor,  while  at  a  temperature  of  100  de- 
grees the  amount  which  the  air  will  hold 
is  close  upon  twenty  grains,  or  ten  timea. 
as  much.  When  the  air  contains  its  maxi- 
mum amount  .of  watery  vapor,  it  is  said  to 
be  saturated,  and  if  cooled,  the  moisture- 
will  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew.  Ac- 
cording as  the  moisture  in  the  air  falls> 
short  of  saturation,  so  is  its  drying  power,, 
and.  its  power  of  causing,  the  evaporation 
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of  fluids.  If  complete  saturation  be  spoken 
of  as  100  degrees,  then  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  air  may  be  stated  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  maximum. 

Let  us  supose  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
contains  50  per  cent,  of  watery  vapor.  If 
the  temperature  of  the  air  be  32  degrees, 
then  we  shall  know  that  each  cubic  foot 
holds  one  grain  of  watery  vapor,  and  is 
capable  of  drying  up  a  second  grain.  If 
the  temperature  of  the  air  however,  be  100 
degrees,  we  shall  know  that  each  cubic  foot 
of  air  holds  about  ten  grains,  and  that  the 
drying  power  of  each  cubic  foot  is  equal 
to  another  ten.  Now  if  our  incubator  is 
running  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of 
60  degrees,  the  air  in  the  room  we  will  say 
has  50  per  cent,  of  moisture,  or  about  two 
grains  to  each  cubic  foot.  If  our  incubator 
has  a  proper  circulation  of  air  through  it, 
we  shall  have  the  same  amount  of  mois- 
ture for  each  cubic  foot  of  air  in  the  incu- 
bator. 

Since  the  drying  power,  i.  e.,  the  power 
of  causing  evaporation,  is  that  which  ex- 
ercises most  influence  on  our  health  and 
•comfort,  would  it  not  be  very  uncomfort- 
able for  us  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  with  a 
humidity  of  100  per  cent. 

Putrefaction,  as  is  well  known,  is  fa- 
vored by  warmth  and  moisture,  and  is 
checked  by  cold  and  dryness.  Warmth 
and  moisture,  for  the  most  part,  favor 
the  growth  of  the  bacteria  and  other  allied 
micro-organisms,  some  of  which  are  de- 
finitely known  to  be  directly  connected 
with  epidemic  disease,  while  cold  and  dry- 
ness check  them. 

I  will  write  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
my  experience  in  artificial  incubation,  and 
conclude  my  article,  hoping  it  will  directly 
or  indirectly  be  of  some  benefit  to  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  paper.  I  have 
hatched  chicks  with  all  degrees  of  mois- 
ture, from  complete  saturation  to  as  dry 
as  the  natural  air  would  permit.  When 
hatching  with  only  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  air,  my  moisture  guage  indicates 
what  I  term  dry  air,  until  about  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  hatch;  from  this  time 
on  the  moisture  increases  until  chicks  be~ 
gin  to  hatch,  when  the  moisture  will  then 
almost  reach  to  saturation.  From  my  own 
experience  I  can  hatch  out  more  chicks  of 
a  better  quality  without  moisture  than 
with  moisture. 


The  Olentangl  Incubator. 

This  incubator,  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Singer,  Cardington,  Ohio,  has  been  in  ser- 
vice for  several  years  giving  excellent  sat- 
isfaction to  those  who  have  used  it.  Mr. 
Singer  has  invented  and  equipped  these 
machines  with  an  automatic  double-lever 
regulator  which  works  to  perfection. 
These  machines  will  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  contemplate  raising  poultry  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit.  The  Olentangy  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  are  well  made  and 
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•finely  finished:  they  are  not  cumbersome 
being  very  compact,  extremely  simple, 
easily  understood  and  cared  for,  safe  and 
durable;  they  possess  many  advantages, 
such  as  economy  in  oil;  the  turning  of 
eggs,  ventilation  and  moisture,  and  it  need 
simply  to  be  said  that  these  incubators 
and  brooders  should  fill  every  requirement 
'.for  the  purpose  they  are  intended.  They 
are  ready  at  all  times  for  immediate  use 
without  waiting  on  nature  or  the  old  hen 
to  accomplish  the  same  result,  and  more 
completely  than  nature  or  the  hen  could 
accomplish  it  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  This  is  what  the  Olentangy 
will  do  in  their  various  sizes  and  what 
the  Improved  Olentangy  with  its  new 
regulator  is  designed  to  do  In  the  hands 
of  any  poultry  raiser.  The  advantage  of 
this  machine  over  the  old  way  of  hatching 
and  raising  chicks,  turkeys  and  ducks 
are  too  manifold  for  mention.  The  chicks 
come  into  the  world  strong  and  healthy, 
and  are  free  from  lice,  that  pest  which 
kills  so  many  Of  the  young  chicks  when 
hatched  with  hens.  The  brooder  takes  the 
place  of  the  hens  in  raising  them.  This 
brooder  does  the  work  well  and  cares 
for  100  chicks  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  for  one  hen.  These  machines  should 
be  on  every  farm  where  the  rearing  of 
chicks  receive  any  consideration,  for  they 
will  pay  if  properly  managed,  as  their 
value  has  been  fully  established.  For 
further  particulars  send  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  catalogue  to  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Card- 
ington, Ohio. 


Black  Spanish  and  Large  Eggs. 
Mr.  Howard  Ridgeway,  Baltimore,  Md., 
who  has  taken  much  interest  in  poultry 
matters,  calls  attention  to  the  large  eggs 
layed  by  a  cross  of  Black  Spanish  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  as  his  letter  is  very 
interesting,  and  refers  to  a  subject  which 
is  important,  we  append  his  letter,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  E.  Fischer  of  this  city  crossed  a 
Black  Spanish  cockerel  on  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  producing  pullets  that  lay  eggs  6 
■x  7  1-4  inches,  and  3  1-2  ounces  in  weight. 
The  fact  has  created  no  little  stir  in  this 
vicinity,  for  the  pullets  are  laying  right 
along,  and  all  the  eggs  are  of  the  same 
size  and  weight.  My  first  charge  was 
overfeeding  but  on  investigating  I  found  I 
was  mistaken,  as  Mr.  F.  feeds  right,  giv- 
ing a  variety  in  proper  quantity.  He  gives 
grit,  green  ground  bone,  air-slacked  lime, 
and  fresh  water,  these  being  among  the  items 
fed  at  proper  intervals.  They  are  hard 
workers  in  their  spacious  litter  pen  and 
are  not  fat.  The  Poultry  Editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  says  that  these  eggs  are 
among  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  so  symmet- 
rical and  of  even  color.  I  am  "convinced 
against  my  will,"  but,  unlike  the  woman, 
"I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion  still,"  for 
I  do  believe  that  there  is  something  in 
this.  Together  with  a  number  of  my 
fraternity  I  await  your  reply  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Black  Spanish 
are  not  excelled  for  producing  large  eggs. 
The  Minorcas  may  equal  them,  but  the 
Minorcas  really  belong  to  the  same 
family.  The  crosses  of  Black  Spanish 
are  also  excellent,  as  the  Spanish  transmit 
their  qualities  very  strongly. 

What  Mr.  Ridgeway  refers  to  particu- 
larly is  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  when  hens 
lay  such  large  eggs  they  are  in  a  fat  con- 
dition, but  in  the  above  case  the  hens 
are  keeping  up  the  work  right  along.  We 
still  believe  they  are  in  high  condition, 
however,  but  if  they  keep  up  the  propor- 
tion of  large  eggs  they  will  no  doubt  lose 
some  of  their  fat.  A  writer  alluding  to 
the  cause  of  soft-shelled  eggs,  gives  a  rea- 
son which  also  applies  to  eggs  of  abnormal 
size,  when  it  attributes  the  causes  to  ex- 
cess of  fat,  caused  by  feeding  carbona- 
ceous food,  and  that  deficient  in  lime.  Giv- 
ing crushed  lime  for  fowls  to  eat  is  only 
a  partial  remedy  so  long  as  the  main  food 
is  corn.  This  is  bulky,  and  it  is  easy  for 
fowls  to  fill  their  crops  with  it.  Then 
they  become  sluggish  and  all  their  food 
runs  to  fat.  Whole  wheat  should  be  fed 
during  the  winter  as  the  chief  ration.  The 
test  of  the  matter  will  be  in  the  final  re- 
sult. We  are  anxious  that  a  record  be 
kept,  and  that  Mr.  R.  will  kindly  inform 
us  how  long  they  continue  to  lay,  how 
they  were  fed,  how  often,  and  whether 
the  hens  were  fat  or  lost  weight. 

The  Black  Spanish,  however,  are  not 
only  grand  layers  but  produce  eggs  much 
above  the  average  size.  They  are  non- 
sitters  and  the  eggs  are  white  and  beauti- 
ful. If  eggs  were  sold  by  weight  they 
would  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  all 
breeds. 

If  we  can  rightly  place  the  breeds  In 
order  of  size  of  eggs  we  will  name  first 
the  Black  Spanish  and  Minorcas  (equal), 
then  the  Houdans,  Light  Brahmas,  Coch- 
ins, Wyandottes,  and  Langshans,  but 
there  is  no  breed  which  contains  hens 
or  pullets  that  are  exactly  alike  in  any 
respect. 


Kaffir  Corn  for  Poultry. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Godfrey,  916  N.  Ninth  street, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  an  article  to  the  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  thus  gives  facts  relating 
to  it  that  may  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  Kaffir  corn,  its  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing, that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin 
or  end  an  article  limited  to  500  words. 
My  experience  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  growing  from  ten  to  fifty  acres. 
It  is  superior  to  any  other  crop  a  farmer 
can  grow  and  in  dry  seasons  when  maize 
or  corn  is  a  failure  you  are  sure  of  a  fair 
crop  of  Kaffir  corn.  It  will  keep  green  the 
hottest,  dry  weather.  The  seed  makes 
good  flour  for  family  use,  and  all  stock 
eat  it  ravenously.  Horses  prefer  it  to 
oats.  Hogs  grow  on  it  and  are  health- 
ful. Its  properties  are  similar  to  that  of 
wheat  and  oats  to  make  rich  blood,  to 
build  up  muscle,  strength  and  grow  bone. 

Plant  and  cultivate  as  other  corn.  The 
rows  should  be  three  feet  or  more  apart 
and  a  plate  to  drop  about  one  seed  every 
six  Inches  in  row.  I  prefer  a  lister.  A 
corn. planter,  if  one  wishes,  with  small  hole 


plate,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  is  about 
right. 

It  is  the  coming  crop  for  success  for 
the  farmer.  You  can  sow  it  as  you  would 
cane  and  when  in  bloom  cut  and  feed  and 
save  your  stock  when  pastures  burn  up, 
as  they  did  here  last  Summer.  Then  you 
get  a  second  crop  later,  as  good  as  the  first 
under  favorable  conditions.  There  is  no 
law  or  standard  for  weight  per  bushel,  but 
I  think  sixty  pounds  will  be  established, 
but  it  is  sold  by  the  pound  or  hundred 
weight.  I  sent  last  year  to  central  Kansas 
to  get  pure  seed.  The  seed  will  hybridize 
with  sugar  cane  or  broom  corn,  but  to 
avoid  this  evil  never  grow  any  of  them 
near  each  other  so  that  the  pollen  dust 
from  one  may  reach  the  other.  There  is 
no  black  Kaffir  corn,  all  such  is  hybridized 
with  black  sorghum. 

The  Red  Kaffir  is  much  the  better,  as  I 
have  raised  both.  I  have  fed  nothing  else 
for  six  months  to  100  head  of  horses  and 
cattle  and  about  same  number  of  hogs. 
When  my  pasture  dried  up  I  mowed  that 
sown  and  fed  until  that  cultivated  began  to 
ripen;  then  cut  and  fed  stalks  and  seed. 
I  shipped  a  car  of  nice  smooth  steers — not 
stall  fed.  They  had  eaten  nothing  else  for 
four  months. 

In  planting,  it  takes  from  four  to  five 
pounds  per  acre.  If  sown  for  fodder  alone 
use  your  own  judgment.  With  this  corn 
you  get  a  double  crop — the  seed,  and  the 
stalks  for  forage,  the  latter  equal  to  tame 
hay  per  ton. 

The  Kansas  State  reports  of  crops  raised 
for  1S94,  94,000  acres  Kaffir,  and  for  1895, 
184,000  acres  Kaffir,  three  tons  forage  to 
acre;  for  1895,  898,000  acres  tame  grass, 
about  one-half  ton  to  acre,  and  in  1895, 
5,000,000  acres  fenced  wild  hay,  one-fourth 
ton  to  acre. 

The  red  corn  is  much  richer  in  sac- 
charine properties  and  yields  more  seed. 
Its  tenacity  for  life  and  to  germinate  is 
all  that  the  anxious  planter  could  desire. 
After  it  breaks  ground  it  seems  to  remain 
dormant,  but  it  is  rooting.  There  is  a 
period  in  its  growth  that  you  may  think 
it  a  failure,  only  to  be  surprised  later.  It 
will  look  like  a  sprig  of  timothy  or  wild 
foxtail  when  a  few  inches  high.  Afterward 
the  stalk  changes  to  the  appearance  of 
maize.  Leaves  are  four  inches  wide  and 
three  to  where  there  is  one  on  maize.  In 
growing  up  every  new  leaf  the  stalk  in- 
creases in  size,  being  from  one  to  two 
inches  at  the  butt  and  small  and  tapering 
at  top.  I  believe  in  level  cultivation  in  all 
crops.    Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 


Small  Flocks  Pay  Best. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Heybruch,  Rondout,  N.  Y., 
gives  his  experience  with  a  small  flock  of 
seven  hens,  they  laid  during  the  win- 
ter, giving  him  a  large  profit.  Here  is 
what  he  says  about  them: 

"I  will  tell  you  what  profit  there  is  in 
chickens.  You  see  I  have  seven  hens  and 
one  cock,  from  which  I  receive  three  eggs 
a  day  from  the  seven  hens.  I  have  had 
them  from  November,  1895,  until  February, 
1896  and  have  received  279  eggs  in  three 
months  time.  You  might  not  believe  this 
but  I  know  it  for  a  fact.  It  is  the  truth 
and  they  are  still  laying." 

Now  the  above  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  seven  hens.  But  if  the  number  was 
700  hens  the  case  would  be  different.  At 
present,  Mr.  Heybruch  knows  every  hen. 
If  one  has  the  slightest  ailment  he  at  once 
notices  it.  He  no  doubt  looks  after  them 
carefully,  and  gives  them  a  large  share  of 
his  time.  The  table  scraps  also  assist.  If 
he  had  700  hens,  however,  the  table  scraps 
would  not  be  much  of  an  item.  He  would 
not  so  soon  know  it  should  one  or  more 
be  sick.  The  individuality  of  each  hen 
would  be  lost  in  the  whole.  What  is  now 
to  him  a  pleasure  and  recreation  would 
become  hard  work,  and  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  them  the  whole  of  his  time. 
He  could  not  have  a  revenue  from  someout- 
side  source,  for  700  hens  would  require  his 
personal  supervision,  and  he  could  not  "hire 
a  man"  at  |20  per  month  for  butafewfarm 
hands  know  one  kind  of  chicken  from 
another. 

But  the  above  shows  what  a  small  flock 
will  do.  He  got  an  «gg  nearly  every  other 
day  from  each  hen  for  three  months,  and 
it  is  a  splendid  record  for  the  winter 
season.    Now  let  him  tell  us  how  he  did  it. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  liiimiig  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  Coiifornfa  days. 

Colorado.  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
Can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, a:.d  its  conned  big  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  nil  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  in  format  ion, address  John  R.  Pott, 
Williams  port.  Pa. 


Mr.D.  A.  Mount. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,.  Jamesburg,  N.  J., 
whose  portrait  we  present,  has  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  farms  in  the  State,  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  White  Holland  and 
Bronze  turkeys,  on  which  he  has  won 
prizes  at  all  the  leading  shows.  He  is  also 
a  breeder  of  Pekin  ducks,  white  guineas, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Indian 
Games,  White  Wyandottes,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  and  Tou- 
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lous  geese.  He  also  supplies  eggs  for 
hatching  broilers  at  moderate  prices,  and 
is  agent  for  Lee's  lice  killer. 

He  made  nine  entries  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Show,  New  York  City, 
this  year,  and  won  seven  prizes,  winning 
all  the  firsts  on  White  Turkeys  and  all  the 
firsts  on  White  Guineas.  Mr.  Mount  recent- 
ly purchased  the  Pine  Tree  poultry  farm, 
and  removed  from  it  to  his  location  all  the 
turkeys  and  over  200  of  the  choicest  breed- 
ing birds,  prize  winners  at  the  World's 
Fair  and  also  has  a  large  part  of  the 
winners  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Waverly,  Trenton,  Mt.  Holly  and  Hagers- 
town  shows — 15  prizes  with  18  entries  at 
Trenton  and  Mt.  Holly,  Oct.  '95.  His 
prize  winning  Pekin  Ducks  are  with  him, 
also  a  fine  flock  of  Toulouse  Geese  bred 
from  his  Madison  Square  Garden  Show 
winners.  His  Indian  Games  are  exceed- 
ingly fine,  as  they  were  bred  from  his  first 
prize  pen  in  New  York.  In  fact  he  can 
recommend  all  of  his  stock  as  being  strict- 
ly first-class. 


Chilling  Fatal  to  Chicks. 

When  a  little  chick  becomes  chilled  it 
receives  a  severe  shock,  and  whether  it  is 
warmed  immediately  to  recovery,  or  is 
allowed  to  slowly  become  warm,  it  will 
not  again  grow  or  thrive  as  it  would  have 
done  otherwise.  As  a  rule,  chicks  that 
have  become  chilled  die  of  cold  on  the 
bowels,  and  the  loss  from  that  cause  is 
greater  than  from  any  other  ailment.  But 
for  the  ease  with  which  chicks  become 
cold  in  winter  they  would  be  raised  with 
but  little  difficulty.  Not  only  is  it  nec- 
cessary  to  have  a  warm  brooder  or  a  care- 
ful hen,  but  the  place  in  which  the  hens 
are  kept  should  also  be  warm,  or  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  only  the  strongest  will 
survive. 


Litter  in  Poultry  Houses. 

The  cheapest  material  for  making  the 
hens  lay  is  litter.  What  the  hens  require 
in  winter  more  than  feed  is  somewhere  to 
scratch  and  something  in  which  to  scratch. 
A  large  poultry-house  with  ample  room 
on  the  floor,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  leaves  or  cut  straw,  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  hens  than  anything  else. 
Litter  is  valuable  because  it  makes  the 
hens  lay,  and  it  makes  them  lay  because 
it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  work,  and 
thus  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
promoting  warmth  and  increasing  the  ap- 
petite. All  the  food  that  may  be  given 
will  not  promote  egg  production  if  the 
hens  are  kept  in  idleness  and  given  no 
opportunity  to  scratch  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. 


Shelter  for  Sitting  Hens. 

Put  the  sitting  hen  in  an  open  shed  or 
any  other  location.  Use  soap-boxes  for 
nests,  open  at  one  end,  so  that  the  hens 
must  walk  in  on  the  eggs.  Make  a  yard 
of  lath,  four  feet  long,  two  feet  high  and 
two  feet  wide,  inclosing  the  box,  the  end 
of  which  should  be  open,  so  as  to  permit 
the  hen  to  come  off  or  on  at  will.  Provide 
food,  water  and  a  dust  bath  for  each  hen, 
with  a  cigar-box  in  which  oyster-shells, 
ground  bone  and  ground  charcoal,  mixed, 
are  placed.  The  dust  bath  is  important. 
Simply  scoop  out  a  place  in  the  ground 
floor  and  fill  it  with  fine  coal  ashes,  sifted. 
With  this  arrangement  the  ^hens  do  not 
disturb  each  other,  and  but  little  care  and 
attention  are  required.  The  hens  can  dust 
and  exercise,  and  they  cannot  leave  their 
nests.  When  the  chicks  are  hatched  these 
lath  runs  may  be  placed  outside,  so  as  to 
give  the  chicks  a  chance  to  forage  and 
grow. 
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Mistaken  Ideas.  ■ 

W.  M.  RAND,  FRANKLIN,  IND. 

That  is,  some  people  think  there  is 
nothing  in  artificial  incubation  and  brood- 
ing chicks,  consequently  they  enter  into 
the  business  with  assurance  of  success. 
The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  send  for 
•catalogues,  prices  and  discounts,  and  by 
the  way,  make  all  kinds  of  appliances  for 
the  agencies  of  machines.  After  reading 
over  a  score  of  catalogues  they  conclude 
to  buy  the  one  with  the  most  red  paint 
on,  and  when  they  get  the  machine  it  is 
not  painted  at  all.  That  is,  it  looks  entire- 
ly different  from  the  glowing  description 
received.  Then  they  steam  her  up,  chuck 
her  full  of  eggs,  and  let  her  go  to  de- 
struction,— and  the  man  goes  too.  Then 
they  write  to  an  editor  and  want  to  know 
why  their  eggs  will  not  hatch.  He  says 
there  was  too  much  air,  or  not  enough 
heat,  and  probably  the  hens  were  incon- 
siderate, and  too  fat  or  poor,  or  some- 
thing else  is  the  matter.  That  makes 
them  feel  more  encouraged  and  they  have 
more  confidence  in  themselves,  so  they 
•conclude  to  write  direct  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  tell  them  the  machine  is  no 
good  on  earth. 

I  will  say  right  here  that  it  is  useless, 
for  they  knew  that  long,  long  before  they 
sold  it,  but  in  the  catalogue  they  omitted 
that  part.  When  you  get  bitten,  especially 
in  buying  incubators,  just  quietly  and 
calmly  take  your  medicine.  Don't  try  to 
"bluff  them  off  (for  they  are  generally  too 
far  away)  as  I  did,  for  I  tell  you,  it  will 
not  work.  They  have  your  money  and  you 
have  been  hoodooded,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  about  it.  Kindly  speaking,  there  are 
only  a  few  incubators  that  will  hatch 
chicks,  and  if  they  are  improperly  in- 
cubated the  most  experienced  person  will 
fail  to  use  them,  thus  giving  the  beginner 
no  hopes  whatever.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  if  they  are  properly  incubated 
they  can  be  used  without  any  attention 
whatever, — in  other  words  can  be  used  in 
an  ice-chest.  Chicks  must  be  properly  in- 
cubated  at  first  before  the  most  exper- 
ienced person  can  raise  them.  To  do  this 
you  must  buy  an  incubator  that  is  prop- 
erly constructed  and  has  the  correct  di- 
rections to  accompany  them  to  run  them. 
These  directions  must  be  written  by  a  per- 
son who  understands  how  to  run  an  in- 
cubator. Now  how  many  know  how  to 
•do  that?  Not  many  of  those  that  manu- 
facture, I  dare  say.  When  you  see  instruc- 
tions that  tell  you  about  a  moisture  gauge, 
and  when  it  is  broken  to  put  in  a  stump 
of  a  cigar,  and  keep  this  moist  so  it  will 
not  crumble  and  that  will  be  about  right, 
don't  buy  that  machine,  for  anyone  that 
•depends  on  a  moisture  gauge  soon  gets 
at  sea.  Your  directions  should  tell  you  of 
the  development  of  the  chick  and  not 
of  the  moisture  gauge,  this  is,  unless 
you  want  hatch  moisture  gauges,  and  not 
chicks.  The  development  of  the  chicka 
must  be  made  very  plain  if  you  want  to 
succeed. 

There  are  very  many  other  points  I 
might  mention  that  would  be  of  use  to 
"beginners,  but  I  have  not  time  now.  This 
is  the  first  and  most  essential  point  and 
to  do  this  a  man  must  know  how  to  do 
it  himself?  For  how  can  a  man  tell 
how  to  do  a  thing  correctly  when  he 
does  not  know  how  to  do  it  himself? 
To  get  the  correct  instructions  on 
this  subject  you  must  buy  an  in- 
cubator from  a  man  that  knows  how  to 
run  one.  I  have  not  seen  all  the  largest 
and  wisest  men  in  the  country  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  I  think  Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper, 
of  Homer  City,  Pa.,  surpasses  them  all. 
-Now,  if  there  is  any  man  in  the  country 
who  is  his  superior  I  would  like  to  have 
Shis  name.  I  mean  a  man  who  is  his 
superior  on  the  development  of  chicks. 
Mr.  Cooper  can  pass  an  egg  between  the 
light  and  his  eye  and  tell  whether  the 
•embryo  is  alive  or  dead,  and  whether 
there  is  fertility  or  not,  or  whether  there 
is  too  much  moisture  or  not.  Then  again 
he  can  be  blindfolded,  take  a  tray  of  eggs 
that  have  been  incubated  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  pick  the  live  embryos  out  from 
the  dead  ones.  The  woods  may  be  full 
of  suck  men  but  I  have  not  found  them 
yet,  especially  out  here  in  Indiana.  These 
are  things  that  a  beginner  must  know, 
and  how  is  he  to  get  them  from  some 
one  who  does  not  know.  Don't  think  that 
I  am  contending  to  be  fully  able  to  de- 
scribe these  points  accurately,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  beginners  I  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  a  few  persons  that  can. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing,  do  you  know 
-any  more  than  before  reading  this?  I 
have  told  you  where  you  can  get  correct 
ideas  for  running  a  machine.  Then  take 
"the  numerous  catalogues  and  read  them 
over,  and  when  you  see  many  references 
.given  to  a  man  that  is  running  20,  30, 
50,  60,  or  70  three-hundred  egg  machines, 
rest  assured  that  they  are  reliable  ma- 
chines or  else  a  person  would  not  invest  so 
much  money  in  them.  If  he  can  risk  a 
fortune  in  eggs  and  machines,  don't  you  be 
afraid  to  risk  $50,  or  $100  in  the  same 
kind  of  a  machine.  What  I  have  said 
is  not  to  discourage  anyone  but  to  put 
.them  on  the  same  track,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all. 

There  is  one  thing  you  must  understand 
fully;  that  is,  do  not  think  of  starting  in 
.the  chicken  business  and  expect  to  make 
money  enough  the  first  year  to  control 
the  next  issue  of  government  bonds  the 
(next  .year.    That  would  be  x>ut  of  regular 


order  of  things  and  be  in  extremely  bad 
taste,  and  very  wicked  too.  Don't  buy 
an  old  clatter  trap  of  an  incubator  and 
think  that  anything  will  do  to  hatch 
chickens  in,  but  buy  a  good  machine  at 
the  start.  Do  not  understand  me  that  all 
high  priced  incubators  are  reliable,  if  you 
will  you  will  be  mistaken,  as  I  was.  After 
I  found  out  that  I  was  left  I  found  a  man 
that  was  running  fifteen  380  egg  incuba- 
tors, and  I  simply  wrote  to  him  and  bought 
the  same  kind  of  a  machine  and  I  was 
all  right.  After  you  have  a  good  machine 
do  not  think  that  it  will  run  itself. 
Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  you  will  have 
to  do  your  part.  Some  succeed  from  the 
very  start  but  others  have  to  try  for  two 
or  three  years,  so  if  you  fail  the  first  year 
do  not  get  discouraged  for  there  are  many 
that  have  sailed  in  the  same  boat  and  have 
"got  there  Eli." 

Now,  if  you  have  plenty  of  money,  do 
not  care  for  expenses,  and  think  of  start- 
ing in  expensively,  and  depend  on  some 
one  else  to  do  the  work  for  you,  be  a  little 
careful  as  these  chaps  are  hard  to  get. 
I  visited  a  place  of  this  kind  not  many 
years  ago  where  the  proprietor  started  on 
this  plan  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject  himself.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  employ  an  expert  at  $30.00  a 
month.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  expert 
getting  such  wages?  You  could  not  em- 
ploy an  expert  wood  sawyer  at  these  fig- 
ures no,  not  even  a  hod  carrier.  Is  there 
any  use  in  telling  of  his  success?  I  think 
there  is,  for  if  the  best  engineer  had  been 
employed  to  plan  things  to  the  greatest  in- 
convenience he  could  not  have  made  things 
worse  than  they  were.  In  the  first  place 
the  cellar  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$200  to  put  the  incubators  in,  and,  when 
they  came,  there  was  only  room  for  four 
instead  of  six.  The  other  two  were  located 
at  the  house  about  a  half  a  mile  away, 
so  as  to  be  convenient.  The  next  dive  was 
to  locate  a  brooder  house  on  as  low  a 
piece  of  ground  as  could  be  found.  Going 
500  yards  either  way  could  have  placed 
it  on  raised  ground  and  dry.  The  brooder 
house,  80  feet  long,  was  built  of  fine 
matched  lumber,  dressed,  at  $75,00  per 
thousand,  instead  of  rough  lumber  that 
could  be  white  washed.  Instead  of  build- 
ing the  house  close  to  the  ground  the 
south  side  was  12  feet  from  floor  to  eaves. 
Ail  that  I  could  see  that  it  lacked  was  a 
ventilator,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  the 
little  chicks  on  a  cold  day.  The  proprie- 
tor told  me  that  this  house  cost  $1000, 
when  I  know  it  should  have  cost  only 
$300  for  100  feet. 

I  have  not  time  to  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior,  but  you  should  see 
the  brooders,  pipe  system,  with  brooders, 
double  glass  top,  and  double  glass  front. 
All  that  I  could  see  that  these  lacked  was 
a  beveled  mirror  in  each  end  and  a  hand- 
some toilet  set.  Last,  but  not  least, 
was  the  heater,  which  was  a  steel  boiler 
10  feet  by  30  inches,  costing  $250,  and 
holding  about  200  gallons  of  water.  Just 
think  of  such  a  thing  to  heat  a  house 
80  feet  long.  A  heater  of  the  proper  size 
to  heat  a  house  this  size  can  be  bought 
for  $35,  and  would  hold  about  three  gallons 
of  water.  The  practicability  of  the  case  is 
this:  There  is  no  use  in  heating  a  100 
times  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  heat 
the  house,  any  more  than  there  is  to  heat 
a  washboiler  of  water  to  make  a  pot  of 
coffee.  It  takes  time  and  fuel,  and  if  you 
go  into  the  chicken  business  you  will 
find  that  you  have  no  money  to  throw 
away,  "and  don't  you  forget  it." 

Finally,  taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation, in  bad  and  muddy  weather,  to  attend 
to  incubators,  feed  little  chicks,  and  attend 
to  young  hens  and  old  stock,  you  would 
have  to  travel  one  and  a  half  miles  but. 
deep  in  the  very  muddy  mud.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  do  this  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  and  night  too.  Conclusively,  this  is 
expert  engineering  at  $30  a  month.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  money  don't  start  in 
the  chicken  business  on  the  European  plan 
for  you  will  find  it  a  nasty  job.  First, 
learn  something  of  the  business  yourself, 
and  then  you  can  dictate  to  others  how 
to  do,  and  a"bove  all  things,  do  not  think 
you  can  employ  any  expert  in  any  business 
at  $30  a  month.  If  you  do  you  will  do 
as  this  man  did  when  he  recapitulated  his 
dividends.  He  found  at  the  end  of  the 
first  nine  months  $2000  in  the  hole.  Nor 
do  not  think  that  because  John  T.  Ray- 
mond sees  "millions  in  it"  you  will  be 
able  to  find  it  without  lots  of  hard  work. 
Go  into  the  chicken  business  and  go  into 
it  right  or  not  at  all. 


A  Cold  Climate  Hatch. 

C.  E.  BXIVEN,  EMMITTSBURG,  IOWA. 

How  is  this  for  quick  work?  On  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1896,  I  set  a  hen  on  11  eggs,  and 
on  February  18th  she  commenced  to  hatch. 
Before  12  o'clock  on  the  19th  she  had 
hatched  out  8  fine  chicks.  Isn't  this  pretty 
good  for  Winter;  by  the  way  the  hen  above 
referred  to  was  a  Plymouth  Rock. 


Ventilation  and  Lice. 

JAMES  DARRAH,  VIENNA,  INDIANA. 

I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  better  every 
year,  its  teachings  are  just  what  the  peo- 
ple are  so  badly  in  need  of.  Editor  Jacobs 
is  always  right,  especially  in  regard  to 
ventilation  and  lice,  the  two  great  draw- 
backs to  successful  poultry  raising.  Suc- 
cess to  Jacobs  and  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


LEARNED  BY  A  CTUALEX  PERIENCE 

A  Point  on  Feedlne— The  Kind  of  Foods 
to  Use— Green  Bone  Just  the  Thing. 

S.  CHAMPION,  CASS  CITY,  MICH. 

By  years  of  experimenting  and  reading 
I  find  that  experience  is  a  grand  teacher 
when  the  human  family  will  profit  by 
it.  Experience  teaches  far  more  than 
reading.  Probably  I  am  wrong,  but  by 
combining  the  two  together  grand  and 
beautiful  results  are  obtained.  If  the 
kind  editor  of  this  grand  journal  will  per- 
mit me  space  I  will  give  a  little  of  my 
past  as  well  as  my  present  experience  in 
poultry  raising. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  not  many  years  ago, 
I  purchased  a  trio  of  Light  Brahmas 
from  an  able  divine  who  was  the  best 
authority  in  poultry  culture  in  our  town 
at  the  time.  He,  being  a  man  of  God,  I 
believe  him  in  all  his  sayings,  and  was 
fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
the  finest  birds  in  the  land.  So,  being 
a  poultryman  and  a  fancier,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  breed  was  not 
enough,  and  purchased  a  lot  of  rose  comb 
Brown  Leghorns.  Now  I  thought  that  I 
was  in  it,  and  was  going  to  make  money 
without  labor.  In  order  to  get  a  basket- 
ful of  eggs  I  must  feed  corn,  as  I  had 
seen  my  father  and  grandfather  feed  it. 
That  summer,  from  these  two  pens,  I 
raised  about  forty  chicks,  and  thought  I 
was  growing  into  a  fancier  fast.  Some  of 
those  I  used  as  table  fowls.  I  picked 
out  a  cockerel  of  both  varieties  to  mate 
with  my  pullets  another  year.  (This  was 
inbreeding,  you  see,  and  I  don't  know  how 
long  they  had  been  inbred  before  I  got 
them.) 

During  the  fall  our  annual  fair  came  and 
I  had  to  be  in  it  with  my  cousins  who 
were  fanciers.  I  took  two  pairs  of  each 
variety,  ?.nd  won  first  premium  on  them 
all.  (I  usually  wore  6  7-8  hat  but  after 
that  a  No.  11  was  tight.)  During  the  fair 
it  began  to  rain,  one  of  those  -cold  fall 
rains,  and  continued  for  two  days.  Oh, 
how  those  poor  chicks  and  fowls  shivered 
and  shook!  They  humped  up  in  their 
coops  beside  a  board  fence,  without  any 
covering  overhead  except  the  heavy  clouds, 
The  consequence  was  my  pets  took  cold, 
roup  set  in  and  in  a  short  time  I  lost 
about  twenty-five  of  them.  The  balance  of 
the  flock,  which  I  presume  were  hardier 
looked  smart  and  bright,  and  I  gradually 
gained  courage.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  a  true  fancier,  called  on  me,  and  he 
knew  a  bird  of  merit  from  a  dung  hill. 
He  made  this  remark,  "Say,  Sam,  why 
don't  you  get  some  good  fowls?"  My 
heart  was  broken  again,  for  I  thought 
I  had  the  best,  (I  won  first  prize  at  the 
fair).  He  showed  me  where  I  was  is 
error,  and  I  took  his  advice, — which  was  to 
sell  my  pets  and  buy  a  Standard  of  Per- 
fection. (This  is  a  book  that  every  farmer 
or  villager  who  keeps  fowls  should  own.) 
I  subscribed  for  a  poultry  journal,  bought 
one  pen  of  birds,  and  started  in  anew 
once  more.  I  changed  the  diet  of  my 
fowls,  for  I  had  learned  that  corn  was  not 
conducive  to  good  health.  I  also  found 
that  the  contents  of  an  egg  were: — 

Water   74  per  cent. 

Albumen   14    "  " 

 10.05     "  " 

Salts   1.05    "  " 

Now,  in  order  that  a  hen  may  produce 
eggs  in  any  degree  of  regularity  or  in 
any  quality,  food  must  be  fed  that  con- 
tains the  ingredients  of  an  egg,  and  at  the 
same  time  food  must  be  fed  that  contains 
commodities  that  will  regulate  the  health 
of  the  hen.  I  will  try  and  explain  my 
mode  of  feeding  fowls  confined  in  the  sum- 
mertime, in  runs  100  feet  by  22  feet  wide, 
with  large  apple  trees  in  each  run  for 
shade.  I  use  cut  straw  for  litter,  and  the 
roosts  are  cleaned,  and  oiled  with  kero- 
copied  from  the  Poultry  Keeper.  These 
roosts  are  cleaned,  and  oiled  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  tri-weekly.  I  also  have  a 
double  box  in  each  pen,  containing  old 
mortar  on  one  side  and  mica  crystal  grit 
on  the  other.  (Thanks  to  Col.  White  for 
grit  for  rations,  which  is  used  extensively 
by  poultry  raisers.)  For  the  morning 
feed  I  use  ground  grain,  composed  of  one 
part  corn,  one  part  oats,  and  two  parts 
bran  and  middlings.  With  this  I  mix 
boiled  turnips  and  carrots  or  potatoes. 
Turnips  contain  by  a  careful  analysis: 

Water   88.6  per  cent. 

Ash   01.2    "  " 

Crude  Fibre   01.3  " 

Nitrogen  free  ex.. 07.5    "  " 
Fat   00.2  " 

As  the  hen  is  a  peculiar  individual  in  her 
habits  and  likings,  and  when  on  a  free 
range  her  food  consists  of  an  endless  va- 
riety. In  order  to  keep  her  content,  so  as 
to  gain  from  her  a  large  profit,  you  must 
feed  a  variety,  at  the  same  time  not  for- 
getting the  substances  that  make  up  the 
egg.  As  I  have  said,  carrots  form  a  large 
part  of  my  fowls'  diet  and  I  think  they 
are  as  cheap  a  root  as  can  be  found.  They 
contain  a  larger  per  cent,  of  fat  than  the 
other  mentioned  root,  which  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  analysis: 

Water   86.6  per  cent. 

Ash    01.0    **  " 

Portein   01.1  " 

Crude  Fibre   01.3  " 

Nitro   free   ex  01.6  " 

Fat   00UJ    **  " 


As  I  have  named  several  roots  which 
take  place  of  material  and  green  food, 
I  have  not  forgotten  to  lay  in  a  large 
supply  of  potatoes.  These  could  and  can 
be  bought  for  ten  cents  per  bushel  here 
this  season,  but  by  transferring  them  into 
hen  food,  by  a  little  labor  in  cooking 
them  your  profits  will  be  doubled  or  more 
than  doubled,  by  the  returns  of  eggs.  My 
hens  are  very  fond  of  them  when  mixed 
in  their  morning  mash.  I  do  not  feed  a 
variety  of  roots  every  morning  but  change 
daily.    A  potato  is  found  to  contain: 

Water   78.9  per  cent. 

Ash   01.0  " 

Portein   02.1    "  " 

Crude  Fibre   00.1  '* 

Nitro  free  ex  17.3    "  " 

Fat   00.1  " 

After  mixing  these  roots  with  my 
ground  grain  I  add  one  quart  of  ground  oil 
cake  for  every  fifty  hens,  also  a  small 
amount  of  salt;  sometimes  in  cold  weather 
I  use  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper  as  a 
stimulant.  As  I  have  given  you  the  com- 
modities I  use  in  the  morning  meal,  I 
would  say  that  I  use  it  sparingly,  and  do 
not  make  it  into  a  sloppy  mess,  but 
a  crumbling  mixture,  usually  pcuring 
scalding  water  on  it.  I  do  this  one  hour 
before  using  it,  and  it  cooks  the  ground 
grain  considerably  with  its  own  steam. 
My  hens  enjoy  a  warm  breakfast  as  well 
as  I  do  myself.  About  every  other  day  I 
give  a  noon  feed  of  one  of  the  grandest 
egg-producing  foods  there  is;  that  is, 
ground  greenbone,  which  contains,  by  a 
careful  analysis,  the  following  substances: 

Moisture   09.90  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  and  organic 
matter   33.77    "  " 

Lime  and  magne- 
sium phosphate  49.12    "  " 

Carbonate  of  lime, 
alkaline  salts  06.18  " 

Sand   01.10  '* 

The  bone  will  produce  a  lustrous  plu- 
mage, fill  the  egg  basket,  the  males  will  be 
more  vigorous,  and  the  eggs  more  fertile. 
I  use  a  No.  2  Mann  bone  cutter,  which 
cuts  bone  in  proportionate  size  for  fowls  or 
chicks  to  swallow.  For  the  evening  meal 
I  feed  one  pint  of  wheat  for  ten  hens,  which 
is  sufficient,  and  once  a  week  I  feed  corn 
that  is  coarse  cracked.  In  winter  I  feed 
more  corn  than  at  any  other  season.  Dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  I  avoid  corn  alto- 
gether, for  it  is  too  much  of  a  fat  pro- 
ducer. During  the  entire  year  I  sprinkle 
millet  seed  at  night  in  the  litter,  which 
gives  them  work  early  in  the  morning, 
especially  in  winter;  after  setting  on  a 
roost  all  night  it  gives  a  blood  circulating 
medium.  I  always  visit  my  fowls  at  night, 
and  if  any  are  breathing  unnaturally  I 
take  them  out  and  treat  them  accordingly, 
using  a  head  bath  of  alcohol  and  injecting 
a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  sweet  <il  and 
witch  hazel  in  the  throat  and  nostrils.  I 
always  keep  about  ten  females  to  one 
male,  and  the  result  is  gratifying.  As  I 
now  have  used  space  enough  in  my  rude 
way,  and  if  there  are  any  grammatical  er- 
rors in  this,  do  not  laugh,  for  we  all  have 
got  to  learn.  I  practice  what  I  preach, 
and  what  I  do  I  try  to  do  well,  and  I 
find  the  returns  from  poultry  raising  re- 
munerative. 


Eecs  Pay  Better  Than  Milk. 
J.  H.  GRAVES,  CHILES  BURG,  KY. 

The  brooder  I  have  is  made  of  two  and 
one  fourth  inch  pipes  running  the  whole 
length  of  my  fcrooder  house  connected  to 
a  small  boiler  and  heated  by  a  lamp. 
The  pipes  run  through  a  trough  6  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  deep.  This  trough 
sets  one  inch  below  the  brooder  floor. 
This  one  inch  is  a  warm  air  space 
and  slightly  warms  the  floor.  In 
the  brooder  floor,  just  over  the  pipes, 
are  two-inch  diameter  tin  tubes,  which 
come  within  one-half  inch  of  the  house. 
The  fresh  cool  air  rises  through  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  under  the  house, 
among  the  chicks,  and  out  at  the  sides, 
which  I  think  gives  good  ventilation  and 
has  worked  very  well  so  far.  At  the  time 
I  wrote  you  I  could  not  get  an  egg  from 
my  hens.  I  have  read  the  Poultry  Keeper 
thoroughly.  It  was  my  fault,  of  course, 
and  not  the  hens.  This  question  of  feed- 
ing for  eggs  is  an  art,  a  question  and  a 
science,  and  is  hard  to  learn.  It  is  told 
more  plainly  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  than 
any  paper  I  take.  Do  not  be  over-encour- 
aging to  any  one  to  go  into  the  poultry 
business  for  it  is  a  hard  road  to  travel  for 
about  two  or  three  years.  Well,  I  was 
feeding  one  hundred  and  odd  cattle  in  a 
woods  near  my  poultry  yards,  feeding 
them  on  corn  alone.  I  turned  my 
hens  out  of  the  yards  and  let  them 
have  access  to  the  droppings  of  these  cat- 
tle. They  would  fly  right  from  the  hen 
house  to  the  woods  and  I  would  see  no 
more  of  them  until  night  unless  they 
came  to  deposit  an  egg.  They  went  right 
off  to  laying  and  did  not  get  fat  and 
broody  either,  pullets  and  all.  Tell  your 
readers  if  they  have  an  old  cow  fed  on 
corn  to  let  the  hens  and  the  cow  run  to- 
gether. The  eggs  will  bring  more  money 
than  the  milk.  The  hens  would  stop  at 
a  pile  of  droppings  and  would  have  legs, 
feet,  and  comb  covered  at  night.  The 
corn  at  this  stage  is  partly  digested,  soft 
and  warm,  and  will  beat  anything  in  the 
way  of  egg  food,  ground  corn  not  ex- 
cepted.   I  have  tried  it  and  believe  I  know. 
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How  to  Have  Frost-Proot  Houses. 

M.  F.  STELLWAGEN,   ST   IG.VAC  E.  MICH. 

I  notice  one  or  two  things  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  February  on  which  to 
give  you  my  personal  opinion.  It  may 
aid  you  somewhat,  and  if  it  is  of  any 
benefit  to  your  readers  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  it. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Its  flat  footed  position 
on  many  points  certainly  must  be  ad- 
mired by  its  numerous  readers.  They  are 
by  me,  at  all  events,  and  I  receive  from 
ten  to  twenty  journals  each  month.  In 
reply  to  "F.  S.,"  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  you  said, 
"Sawdust  walls  are  excellent  because  they 
absorb  the  heat  during  the  day  and  give 
it  off  at  night."  You  were  candid  in  your 
reply,  but  did  not  notice  'F.  S.'  says  20 
degrees  below  zero  for  three  of  four 
months  in  the  year.  How  much  heat  do 
you  imagine  would  be  absorbed  by  these 
walls  at  such  a  temperature?  Not  as 
much  as  would  last  two  minutes  after  the 
sun  was  down.  If  sawdust  absorbs  heat 
it  also  absorbs  anything  else.  (Remember 
I  speak  from  personal  experience  in  almost 
a  like  climate  with  "F.  S.")  "F.  S."  says 
"The  plastered  walls  became  one  mass  of 
ice."  Why?  Because  the  condensation  of 
steam  from  the  interior  of  the  poultry 
house  could  not  escape  and  so  it  froze  on 
the  walls  the  same  as  it  does  to  the  cellar 
wall.  Had  he  used  saw  dust  filling  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  The  steam 
penetrates  through  into  the  sawdust  and 
becomes  one  solid  mass  of  ice  as  hard 
as  a  rock.  And  all  the  suns  rays  have 
no  effect  upon  it  because  at  twenty  below 
they  are  powerless,  hence  we  have  prac- 
tically a  house  whose  walls  are  com- 
posed of  ice.  And,  without  stating  what 
the  result  would  be,  you  will  at  once 
conclude — roup,  death  and  utter  failure. 
Sawdust  walls  may  be  all  O.  K.  in  the 
south  but  they  are  a  failure  in  the  frozen 
North.  Anyhow,  this  is  my  experience 
and  observation. 

Then  again,  sawdust  cannot  be  pounded 
in  so  tight  but  that  in  a  year  or  two  it 
leaves  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  empty 
at  the  top.  My  method  is  simple,  in 
building  I  nail  on  the  inside  boards  first. 
If  "F.  S."  will  use  matched  ceiling,  per- 
fectly dry,  that  will  be  splendid.  Then 
from  the  outside  have  the  studding  just 
far  enough  apart  to  take  in  No.  1  tarred 
felt,  which  should  be  nailed  to  the  out- 
side of  the  ceiling,  using  lath,  and  nailing 
the  paper  on  well  which  papers  the  in- 
side wall.  Then  nail  on  your  rough  out- 
side boards.  Next,  put  on  another  thick- 
ness of  No.  1  tarred  felt,  (which  we  sell 
at  $1.50  per  100,)  and  then  nail  on  your 
finishing  boards  battening  the  cracks. 
This  gives  you  three  thicknesses  of  boards, 
two  of  tarred  felt,  and  a  dead  air  cham- 
ber of  four  inches,  which  beats  a  sawdust 
wall  to  death. 

Now  for  the  roofs.  My  roofs  are  first 
treated  to  a  layer  of  rough  boards,  then 
a  layer  of  good  No.  1  or  No.  2  tarred 
felt.  Then  I  put  on  eight  inch  boards, 
standing  them  on  the  edge  along  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  coop,  then  others  in- 
side. Upon  the  top  of  these  place  another 
roof,  composed  just  like  the  lower  one, 
boards,  tarred  felt  No.  1,  and  batten  the 
seams  of  the  felt  well,  and  we  have  a 
double  roof  with  a  dead  air  chamber  of 
eight  inches  through  which  no  frost  will 
penetrate. 

I  use  no  ventilators  in  this  season.  A 
house  should  be  as  tight  as  a  drum  in  this 
climate.  I  do  use  freely  the  end  doors 
to  the  coop — one  in  each  end — which  will 
ventilate  all  that  is  necessary.  On  mild 
days  these  are  opened  all  day  long,  but 
when  the  mercury  is  at  zero  the  doors 
are  never  open  except  to  feed  stock. 

My  house  is  140  feet  long  and  14  feet 
wide.  I  have  a  stove  in  the  center,  and  in 
real  cold  weather  I  treat  the  stock  to  a 
Are.  This  stimulates  them,  and  they  seek 
their  dust  baths  and  have  a  good  time 
rolling,  which  also  prevents  lice,  hence 
the  house  is  always  warm  and  dry. 

If  wet  or  green  lumber  is  used  then 
build  early  in  the  season,  so  it  will  be 
as  dry  as  a  bone  by  the  winter  time. 
Dry  warm  houses  are  the  only  ones  that 
pay.  All  others  breed  lice  and  disease. 
Healthy  birds  are  the  only  ones  that  pay. 
Sickly,  emaciated  stock  is  worse  than  none. 
No  matter  how  cold  it  is,  if  stock  are 
warm  and  healthy  they  will  lay. 

I  have  not  a  frosted  comb  in  my  flock 
for  years,  only  received  while  in  transit  to 
and  from  the  shows.  Provide  dustbaths, 
mix  in  freely  some  reliable  insect  powder. 
Also  provide  plenty  of  litter  and  mix  the 
feed  in  it  so  as  they  will  have  to  work  for 
it.  If  troubled  with  roup  or  colds  take 
a  kettle  full  of  live  coals  and  throw  in 
a  half  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  give 
the  house  and  birds  a  good  smoking.  Do 
this  once  or  twice  a  monm  and  you  will 
find  that  it  helps  wonderfully.  After  they 
are  in  the  sulphur  for  a  quarter  to  a  half 
an  hour,  air  the  coop  out  thoroughly. 

Give  fresh  water  daily,  put  in  a  little 
Douglas  mixture  or  carbolic  acid,  and  do 
not  overcrowd.  This  is  where  the  trouble 
really  starts.  If  any  one  has  a  sickly  lot 
of  fowls,  do  net  doubt  but  try  this.  Sep- 
arate ten  birds  from  the  rest,  taking 
those  that  are  the  worst  off.  Place  them 
in  a  clean  coop,  12  x  14  feet,  reed  on  warm 
stimulating  food,  giving  warm  fresh  water 
once  a  day,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm 
or   mild,    leave   the   door   open   at  night 


and  day,  providing  a  slat  door.  Mind,  I 
say,  if  the  weather  is  mild.  Don't  let 
them  tramp  through  in  the  mud,  sleet 
and  snow.  Have  a  good  dry  coop,  treat 
as  above,  giving  plenty  of  room,  so  that 
they  are  not  covered  with  lice  and  then 
watch.  Colds  and  roup  disappear.  It's  the 
warmth  and  sanitary  conditions  that  cure. 
It's  the  overcrowded,  damp,  unwholesome 
conditions  that  kill. 

Had  I  the  time  to  write  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  roup  and  kindred  diseases  I  would 
gladly  do  so.  One  word  about  a  perfect 
lice  exterminator.  It  is  made  by  C.  &  P. 
Shield,  of  Ionia,  Mich.  No  breeder  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  fowls  can  afford  to 
be  without  one.  They  are  as  far  from  any 
other  method  of  cleaning  the  fowls  from 
lice  as  day  light  is  from  dark.  Brother 
poultryman,  you  can  afford  to  be  without 
all  kinds  of  appliances  but  you  cannot 
be  without  one  of  these  machines.  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  machines,  and  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  makers,  but 
I  have  personal  interest  in  seeing  every 
louse  exterminated  and  the  machine  does 
it  better  than  anything  else. 


The  First  Year's  Experience. 

H.  H.  SHAUB,  NEW  PROTIDENCE,  PA. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  six  months  and  find  it  very 
valuable,  so  valuable  that  I  would  not  like 
to  do  without  it,  as  each  number  brings 
me  more  information, — just  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  seek.  Sometimes  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  enter  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, but  the  cry  on  every  hand  was  "it 
doesn't  pay,"  so  I  resolved  to  try  for  my- 
self and  find  out.  I  began  on  February 
18th,  1895,  and  kept  an  account  of  all  the 
eggs  thirty  fowls  laid,  which  I  was  at- 
tending for  my  father,  so  I  have  just  bal- 
anced my  accounts,  which  ended  February 
18th,  1896.  To  this  I  find  $46.76  to  biddie's 
credit,  3  dozens  eggs,  or  3,386,  at  17  1-3 
cents  per  dozen.  The  expenses  were  about 
$16.00,  leaving  $30.76  profit  for  the  year. 
How  is  that  for  a  greenhorn,  not  knowing 
anything  about  the  business,  and  had  to 
learn  as  I  went  along?  However,  no  one 
should  go  into  the  poultry  business  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  labor,  as  you  cannot 
go  to  the  hen  house  and  get  a  basket  full 
of  eggs  without  trouble.  We  have  a  good 
hen  houses,  which  I  partitioned  into  two 
apartments,  one  for  laying,  and  the  other 
for  roosting  and  scratching.  I  have  always 
been  trying  to  keep  everything  as  clean  as 
possible  by  removing  the  droppings  fre- 
quently, as  we  never  had  drop  boards  in 
the  house.  I  constructed  these  myself,  by 
placing  the  roosts  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  boards  a  few  inches  below, 
which  I  can  raise  whenever  I  desire  to 
clean.  Under  the  boards  I  have  a  scratch- 
ing pen,  which  I  fill  with  chaff  to  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  inches,  which  is  changed 
every  few  days,  and  how  they  seem  to  en- 
joy coming  from  the  roost  and  scratching 
the  litter  when  it  is  cold  and  stormy  out- 
side. They  have  free  range  in  Summer, 
and  also  in  Winter  when  there  are  nice 
pleasant  days.  In  the  morning,  in  Winter, 
they  are  fed  a  warm  mash  of  clover  hay, 
corn  chop,  and  wheat  bran,  changing  off 
on  potatoes  and  table  scraps,  and  occa- 
sionally, through  the  day,  I  scatter  a  few 
handfuls  of  grain  in  the  litter  for  them  to 
scratch.  At  night  they  get  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats,  mixed.  I  provide  them  plenty  of 
milk,  cracked  oyster  shells,  bone,  and  a 
box  of  riddled  coal  dust  to  bathe  in.  I 
have  found  that  in  one  year,  if  well  tended, 
sleeping  in  warm  apartments  every  night, 
not  like  our  neighbors'  fowls,  sitting  on 
trees  when  the  mercury  falls  below  zero.  I 
can  say  with  them,  too,  that  it  don't  pay 
when  under  those  conditions.  I  have 
gained  some  information,  experience,  and 
profit  by  my  year's  work,  and  if  things  are 
favorable  this  Summer  I  expect  to  begin 
business  for  myself,  beginning  on  a  small 
scale. 

Ducks  that  Paid . 

GKO.  W.  GRUB I'l,  BKTIILEHKM,  PA. 
In  an  article  in  your  last  issue  written  by 
Mr.  Worsho.m,  of  Alabama,  headed  "Ducks 
that  laid."  Mr.  Worsham  says  that  two 
of  his  old  ducks  laid  out  their  litter  in 
the  Spring  of  last  year  and  then  went  to 
sitting.  It  would  have  pleased  me  very 
much  if  Mr.  W.  had  kept  an  account  of 
the  eggs  layed  by  the  two  ducks  and  pub- 
lished the  same,  because  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  an  article  that  is  written 
about  ducks  in  your  paper,  as  I  keep  and 
raise  a  flock  of  ducks  every  year.  I  have 
started  in  with  two  full  blooded  Pekin 
ducks  and  one  drake,  about  seven  years 
ago,  and  I  have  raised  a  flock  every  year 
since.  I  killed  off  all  the  drakes  which  I 
did  not  need  with  the  flock,  in  the  Fall  of 
the  year,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
more  flocks  of  common  ducks  of  my  neigh- 
bors are  kept  on  the  creek  I  cannot  keep 
mine  pure,  and  they  are  now  a  little  mixed 
up.  Last  year,  1895,  I  kept  only  nine 
ducks  and  two  drakes,  which  I  raised  in 
the  Summer  of  1894.  They  began  laying 
February  1,  1895,  and  continued  up  to 
September  288,  up  to  which  date  I  re- 
ceived 1,160  eggs.  This  was  on  an  aver- 
age of  129  eggs  all  but  one  to  a  duck. 
My  property  rears  to  a  strong  creek,  close- 
ly built  up  on  both  sides;  two  hotels  are 
rearing  the  creek  also,  of  which  the  kitchen 
offal  is  all  thrown  into  the  creek  and  the 
ducks  are  after  it  all  day  long.  In  the 
morning  when  I  let  them  out,  they  some- 
times eat  a  little  soft  food,  sometimes 


none,  and  in  the  evening,  when  they  come 
in,  they  eat  a  little  corn  or  oats,  but  some 
evenings  they  will  not  look  at  anything 
according  to  the  pasture  they  have  on  the 
creek.  I  am  not  bothered  with  them  lay- 
ing around  the  yard  like  chickens;  they 
are  on  their  natural  element  during  the 
day.  During  the  laying  season  I  keep 
them  penned  up  until  seven,  (sometimes 
to  eight)  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  se- 
cure all  the  eggs  from  them.  I  am  well 
aware  that  ducks  cannot  be  kept  as  profit- 
ably on  dry  land  as  on  water.  I  also  keep 
about  30  chickens  all  the  year  around. 
Last  year  I  secured  about  105  eggs  in  the 
average  per  hen.  This  year  I  intend  to  do 
better,  as  I  have  bought  a  bone  cutter  in 
which  I  can  cut  and  grind  most  anything. 
I  can  buy  all  the  green  bone  I  want  at 
half  a  cent  per  pound,  besides  I  can  get 
all  the  cooked  meat  my  chickens  want  to 
eat  for  nothing  at  a  fat  rendering  es- 
tablishment. I  find  quite  a  difference  in 
the  production  of  eggs  since  I  can  feed 
my  chickens  with  cut  green  bone.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  it  would  pay  any  poul- 
tryman or  farmer  to  buy  a  bone  cutter 
provided  the  bones  can  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
borhood without  much  trouble. 


The  Kroedsand  l he  Hatches. 

G.  M.  WILSON,  DUNBAR,  NEB. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  the  interest  of  poultry.  In  the 
field  of  poultry  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  knowledge  to  be  gained.  I  have  found 
that  experience  is  a  good  teacher  but 
rather  a  hard  one.  I  have  surely  found 
out  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  keep  a  flock 
of  hens  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  two  apartments,  one  to  roost  in 
and  the  other  to  lay  their  eggs  in,  and 
then  separate  off  all  the  good  hens  from 
the  general  flock.  Those  hens  that  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  laying  in  those  nests 
do  not  like  to  go  anywhere  else  to  lay 
their  eggs.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
when  you  want  to  keep  a  breed  as  pure 
as  possible  the.hens  of  the  general  flock  are 
determined  that  they  must  lay  in  the  nests 
of  the  pure  breeds  anyhow.  There  are 
some  of  my  hens  that  will  fly  over  a  four 
foot  fence,  and  more  than  this,  some  of 
them  will  fly  over  my  coop,  which  is  seven 
feet  high.  I  now  have  four  good  varieties: 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  Buff  Cochins,  rose 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  single  comb 
Brown  Leghorns.  Besides  these,  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  and  get  a  number  of  sittings 
of  Partridge  Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Dark 
Brahmas,  Black  Minorcas,  and  some  White 
Leghorns.  I  have  in  my  incubator  four 
different  kinds  of  eggs,  namely:  Cornish 
Indian  Games,  Black  Leghorns,  Buff  Coch- 
ins, and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My 
first  hatch  came  off  this  week,  and  I  in- 
tend to  keep  my  incubator  in  operation 
until  June  anyhow.  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  know  how  many  there  were  in  the 
first  hatch.  There  were  fifty-five  in  all, 
and  I  think  there  were  about  twenty  that 
had  matured  in  the  shell,  but  did  not 
hatch.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  how  it  was 
that  they  did  not  hatch.  It  may  be  that 
I  did  not  keep  the  temperature  even 
enough.  But  still  it  may  be  from  other 
causes  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Taking  the  season  into  consideration  I 
think  that  I  'have  quite  a  good  hatch.  I 
have  the  incubator  filled  with  112  eggs.  I 
now  have  four  pens  of  chickens  from 
which  I  can  furnish  my  own  eggs  for 
hatching  from  this  time  on.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  improve  and  enlarge  my  flock 
every  year.  I  have  one  pen  of  nine  Indian 
Games,  and  one  pen  of  eight  rose  comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  one  pen  of  twelve  single 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  one  pen  of 
nine  Buff  Cochins.  These  seem  to  be  lay- 
ing quite  well.  I  get  five  or  six  eggs  a 
day  from  my  single  comb  Leghorns  and 
two  or  three  from  the  Games.  The  rose 
comb  Leghorns  lay  two  or  three,  and  tho 
Cochins  lay  one  to  three  eggs.  But  our 
general  flock  is  not  doing  so  well.  I 
think  they  are  all  doing  quite  well  with 
what  food  and  care  they  get.  I  am  trying 
to  make  use  of  some  green  bone  to  see 
what  effect  it  will  have  in  the  way  of 
producing  more  eggs. 


A  Lady  Who  Does  tho  Work. 
MRS.  J.  WHITNIGHT,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

I  have  six  Plymouth  Rock  hens 
and  a  rooster  and  also  have  eleven 
hens  that  are  Plymouth  Rocks 
crossed  with  Brown  Leghorn.  Since 
I  read  about  poultry  I  see  it  is  the  largest 
cockerel  that  ought  to  be  mated  with  the 
smallest  hens,  but  my  hens  are  good  lay- 
ers. Since  the  last  week  in  November  up 
until  now  I  have  gathered  twenty  dozens 
eggs,  and  their  feed  has  not  cost  much  over 
$1.00.  I  feed  a  great  deal  of  green  cut 
bone,  and  as  wc  live  in  the  city  they  have 
not  as  much  room  as  in  the  country.  If 
we  can  get  a  place  to  rent  in  the  country 
we  will  move,  and  then  I  intend  to  have 
more  chickens.  My  husband  intends  to 
work  in  the  shop,  so  we  will  have  an  in- 
come, as  it  will  be  some  expense  to  get 
eggs.  We  intend  to  get  an  incubator.  We 
are  both  fond  of  poultry  and  I  love  to  work 
around  with  the  chickens.  I  am  very 
handy  with  the  hammer  and  saw,  so  I 
can  be  of  great  use  to  my  husband.  The 
reason  some  folks  have  no  luck  with  chick- 
ens and  their  hens  laying  is  because  they 
do  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  cut  up 
the  vegetables  or  crush  bones.  I  take  the 
hatchet  and  break  all  the  bones  and  broken 
crockery  that  I  can  find  around. 


The  Poultry  House  and  Lice. 
W.  M.  LLOYD,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  life  of  the 
chicken  raiser  is  from  henceforth  and  for- 
ever to  be  one  continual  source  of  ex- 
treme happiness,  as  between  Carboleneum, 
Dead  Easy,  Lee,  Lake,  and  Lambert,  we 
have  solved  the  question  of  lice.  Paint 
your  houses  with  the  first  four,  or  either 
of  them,  and  dust  the  last  over  the  house 
and  hens.  The  plague  of  poultrydom  is 
forever  gone  and  we  Can  sleep  easy  and 
dream  of  the  money  to  be  made.  Lice 
are  exterminated  and  the  one  thing  that 
has  reduced  the  profits  of  poultry  has 
departed  forever.  I  like  Campbell  ,and 
love  to  read,  his  articles,  but  how  about 
those  lousy  hens,  and  particularly  the 
roosters  that  the  lice  were  eating  up.  I 
think  there  must  have  been  a  little  care- 
lessness somewhere.  These  remedies  are 
good,  but  good,  fine,  clean,  dry  dust  has 
done  the  business  before,  and  so  it  will  do 
it  right  along  if  the  birds  are  supplied! 
with  it  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  first 
poultry  house  I  ever  built  was  made  of 
rough  hemlock  boards,  cost  me  eight  dol- 
lars, and  was  the  most  expensive  house 
I  ever  owned.  I,  like  many  others, 
thought  corn,  and  a  shed  that  did  not 
leak,  would  shell  out  the  eggs,  but  one 
thing  it  did  shell  out  was  lice.  That 
house  was  the  most  costly  in  money,  for  it 
cost  a  whole  season's  work,  thirty-two 
dollars  for  chickens  and  about  all  tha 
young  ones  I  raised.  The  lice  ate  them 
all  up.  If  I  could  have  sold  those  mites 
at  one  cent  a  thousand  I  think  I  could 
have  bought  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
am  sure  I  could  have  bought  New  Jersey. 
(Excuse  us.)  If  I  had  known  of  Lee  as 
I  know  him  in  the  last  Poultry  Keeper 
all  this  would  have  been  saved  perhaps. 
My  houses  now  are  constructed  with  as 
much  care  as  my  dwelling.  They  are 
lathed,  plastered,  and  hard  finished.  Do 
not  say  I  am  too  nice,  for  no  hen  house 
ever  made  can  be  so  nice  that  lice  will 
not  get  there  with  all  the  feet  they  have 
if  there  is  not  the  strictest  care.  I  fed 
lice  on  chicken  meat  for  one  year  and 
think  it  the  most  foolish  waste  of  money 
in  all  my  life.  Lice  don't  trouble  me  much 
now,  for  I  keep  on  the  watch  for  them, 
and  success  in  new  beginners  is  made 
difficult  by  lice.  Whatever  you  build, 
build  as  near  vermin-proof  as  possible, 
make  your  houses  as  warm  as  you  can, 
take  time  to  exterminate  the  lice,  feed 
enough  but  avoid  fatness,  give  plenty  of 
clean,  pure  water,  and  the  poultry  busi- 
ness will  pay  more  money  on  capital  in- 
vested than  anything  else  I  know  of.  The 
roosts  require  the  most  care,  and  let  me 
tell  you  how  I  do:  I  have  two  sets  of 
roosting  poles  six  feet  long,  a  water  tight 
box  6x6  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  and 
8  inches  deep;  the  roosts  are  placed  on 
wires,  and  every  day  they  are  taken 
down  and  dipped  in  the  box  containing 
enough  kerosene  emulsion  as  will  cover 
them.  I  let  them  lay  in  the  box  15  min- 
utes, take  them  out,  and  let  them  dry, 
for  putting  up  next  morning.  If  there  are 
any  living  lice  on  them  after  that  I  will 
pay  you  a  cent  apiece  for  them. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

D.  G.  BRINTON,  LEWIS  BERRY,  PA. 

New  breeds  have  come  and  gone  but 
Plymouth  Rocks  always  remain  favorites. 
They  have  been  termed  "America's  Idols," 
and  there  is  no  other  variety  in  the  pro- 
duct of  American  skill  in  breeding  that 
can  be  put  on  the  markets  in  the  world 
with  so  much  pride.  There  Is  no  other 
that  is  received  from  our  shores  by  for- 
eign fanciers  with  such  favor.  The 
strongest  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this 
breed  is  that  it  has  successfully  stood 
the  boom  of  a  score  of  new  varieties,  and 
has  met  and  vanquished  inferior  ones  and 
still  lives.  Other  breeds  have  their  booms 
but  the  Plymouth  Rock  keeps  on  its 
steady  course  winning  greater  and  greater 
popularity  with  each  succeeding  year. 
This  favor  has  been  won  by  merit  and 
by  merit  it  retains  what  it  has  won.  It 
is  the  farmer's  delight,  the  poultry  stand- 
by, and  the  villager's  last  friend  for  meat, 
size,  laying  qualities,  vigor,  and  quick- 
ness of  growth.  There  are  few  breeds 
that  will  not  suffer  by  comparison.  The 
difficult  union  of  qualities  make  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  perennial  favor- 
ites. For  market  they  are  one  of  the  best 
breeds,  being  large,  plump  bodied,  and 
full  breasted,  clean  yellow  legs  and  the 
skin  sweet  and  juicy. 

Has  Five  Hundred  Chicks  Out. 

.1.  C.  M  FARLANE,  HAWFORD,  CAL. 

The  trouble  with  our  leading  California 
papers  is  that  they  go  too  much  on  fancy 
stock,  and  give  the  practical  too  little  space. 
I  tried  for  two  years  to  get  cuts,  etc.,  of  a 
brooder  house,  but  to  make  cuts  costs 
money  and  they  seem  to  draw  the  line 
there,  and  "desk"  opinions  do  not  always 
fill  the  bill.  I  will  say  that  I  have  about 
500  young  chicks  out.  My  brooder  house 
is  made  of  one  inch  boards,  not  lined.  I 
use  hot  water  pipes  and  heat  them  with  a 
lamp  with  a  one  and  a  quarter  inch  wick. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  sporting  a  straw 
hat,  no  coat  or  vest  necessary  during  the 
day.  We  are  selling  eggs  here  at  the  store 
at  12  1-2  cents,  but  some  give  more  than 
others. 
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Hens  vs.  C  ows— Royal  Battle  for  One 
Year. 

BY  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  wanted  to  purchase 
a  cock  and  five  hens,  and  on  asking  $20.00 
for  the  six  birds  he  remarked  that  that  was 
half  as  much  as  I  could  buy  a  good  family 
cow  for.  "Well,"  I  said,  "those  birds  will 
give  you  more  profit  than  a  $40.00  cow 
would  in  one  year."  I  took  him  to  see  the 
birds  I  had  for  breeders,  and  showed  him 
two  cocks  and  twenty-five  hens,  they  all 
being  about  twenty-two  months  old.  I 
offered  him  battle  on  this  ground,  to  put 
the  two  cocks  and  twenty-two  hens  against 
the  two  best  cows  in  his  herd.  He  was  to 
take  the  six  birds  at  $20.00  if  the  hens 
won,  and  I  to  forfeit  $10.00  on  the  price  if 
the  cows  won.  The  battle  was  to  end  in 
one  year,  and  the  23d  of  January  closed  the 
contest.  Now  for  the  results;  we  were 
both  on  our  mettles,  and  had  probably 
done  our  best.  The  results  of  the  hens 
were  as  follows:: 

The  hens  laid  3719  eggs;  and  raised  213 
chicks. 

Sold   43   sittings   of  eggs,   at  $2.00 


each   $  86.00 

Sold  21  cockerels  at  $1.50  each   31.50 

Sold  21  cockerels  at  $1.50  each   31.00 

Sold  15  cockerels  at  $1.00  each   15.00 

Sold  68  pullets,  averaging  $1.30  each  89.75 
Ate  and  sold  231  dozen  eggs,  average 

price  27.05  cents   62.64 

Have  9  cockerels  left,  at  $3.00  each  27.00 

Have  33  pullets  left,  at  $1.50  each  49.50 
The  two  cocks  and  old  hens  were 

sold  last  September  for   25.00 

Total   ,  ?448.33' 


The  others  made  good  fricassee,  for  I  ate 
some  of  it. 

The  expenses  of  the  25  birds  were  as 
follows,  the  cockerels  -and  pullets  being 
sold  before  six  months  old: 

25  birds,  at  $1.00  each.  $  25.00 

135  birds,  at  50  cents  each   67.50 

42  birds  one  year  oid,  at  $1.00  each  42.00 


Total   ...  .$134.50 

To  give  a  summary  for  the  year,  the  ac- 
count stands  as  follows: 

The  total  receipts  were  $448.39 

The  expenses  of  the  birds  were....  134.50 
The  profit  of  the  birds  were    313.89 

The  two  cows  were  good,  and  also  have 
a  good  record. 

They  gave  11,016  quarts  of  milk,  at  four 
cents  per  quart,  wholesale  price.-. .  .$440.46 
Cost  of  feed,  20  cents  eacn  per  day    ■  ' 

365  days,  and  two  cows  per  dsty..  146.00 


Profit  on  cows  one  year   .  ..  .$294.46 

Profit  on  hens  one  year....  313.89 


The  hens  won  by  $  19.43 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
were  equal,  so  I  got  my  $20,  and  my 
neighbor  said  he  had  sold  $53  .  worth  of 
eggs  and  chickens  and  had  7  cockerels  and 
41  hens, .  .worth  $75,  left  over,  and  if  ,  any- 
body wanted  to  buy  them,  or  offer  him  $20 
for  the  old  birds,  he  would  smile  to  see 
them  get  them. 


Sa-saf.-as  Oil  Beats  AH  for  T.lce. 

W.  H.  KXEPP,  TROXEV1LLE,  PA. 

I  see  an  inquiry  now  and  then  in  regard 
to  sassafras  oil  for  chickens,  and  Brother 
Jacobs  gives  some  other  men  credit  for 
that  discovery.  I  am  sure  that  I  was  the 
first  man  to  let  the  Poultry  Keeper  on  to 
that  oil  for  killing  chicken  lice.  I  have 
never  tried  it  for  any  other  purpose,  but  I 
would  give  an  oath  and  swear  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts  any  day.  I  have  used  it  for 
chicken  lice  for  five  years,  and  for  large 
and  small  chickens.  I  never  saw  any  in- 
jury in  any  way  for  chickens  from  three 
months  to  *ten  years.  I  give  in  a  wash, 
one  teaspoonful  to  20  hens,  and  for  chick- 
ens under  three  months  I  give  one-half 
teaspoonful  to  twenty  on  bread.  "Sure 
Shot"  and  "Dead  Shot,"  and  other  lice- 
killing  things  have  been  used  by  me,  but 
they  don't  come  anywhere  near  sassafras 
oil.  I  do  not  have  any  lice  on  poultry  now, 
or  myself,  either,  nor  do  I  have  roup  or 
sore  heads.  In  fact,  my  poultry  are  always 
healthy,  unless  I  overfeed  them. 

I  have  a  White  "Leghorn  cock  that  I 
would  not  take  five  dollars  for,  and  if  I 
had  his  photo  I  would  send  it  to  you  for 
the  brethren  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  to  look 
at.  I  never  occupied  but  two  small 
spaces  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  now  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  fall  to  the  waste  basket. 
About  four  years  ago  I  subscribed  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  at  that  time  I  knew 
that  a  hen  was  a  hen  and  that  a  cock  was 
a  cock,  and  that  was  aV  I  knew  about 
chickens.  To-day  you  could  not  buy  what 
I  have  learned  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  five  hundred  dollars.  it  is  a  fact,  and 
what  gets  me  is  the  ignorance  that  my 
neighbors  show  in  coming  to  me  for  ad- 
vice. I  tell  them  all  to  subscribe  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  that  I  can't  tell  them 
all  about  chickens  but  I  can  only  tell  them 
about  your  paper.  It  only  costs  fifty  cents 
a  year,  and  two  or  three  dozen  eggs  will 
pay  for  it.  I  had  some  copies  that  you 
could  not  buy  for  fifty  dollars.  My  friends 
wanted  to  borrow  them.  I  said,  "No,  a 
man  that  is  too  stingy  to  pay  for  so  good 
a  paper  ought  not  to  have  one  single 
ohick." 


Now  let  me  give  you  just  one  illustration. 
Mv  neighbor  says  to  his  wife:  "Now,  raise 
lots  of  chickens."  He  likes  to  eat  eggs 
and  sell  them,  too.  He  Is  so  mean  that  he 
will  not  clean  out  the  coop  once  a  year, 
and  at  present  he  has  no  grain  or  feed, 
only  potato  peelings,  and  some  little  stuff 
that  my  wife  gave  to  his  wife  to  keep  the 
poor  hens  from  starving.  The  old  fool 
wonders  why  the  hens  don't  lay.  These  are 
facts,  and  I  can  give  you  more,  must  let 
these  suffice.  If  people  want  to  make 
poultry  pay  they  must  get  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  follow  its  advice  to  the  letter, 
as  I  have  done,  and  they  will  come  out  on 
top  all  the  time,  winter  and  summer.  If 
I  were  sure  that  my  advice  would  be  fol- 
lowed I  would  give  my  experience,  how  I 
feed  and  manage,  but  this  letter  is  getting 
long,  so  I  will  close  by  saying  I  wish  long 
life  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  its  many 
readers. 

[We  wih  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Knepp 
give  his  experience  on  feeding  and  man- 
aging.— Ed.] 

How  the  lady  Will  Do  Tt. 
MRS.  MAGGIE  WHTTXIGHT,   CANTON,  OHIO. 

I  see  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  a  man 
wants  to  know  what  he  shall  do  with 
one  thousand  dollars.  I  would  not  study 
long  if  I  had  one  thousand  dollars.  I 
would  buy  three  or  four  acres  of  ground, 
of  course  witli  a  barn  and  a  house  on  it, 
and  a  cow,  horse,  and  a  covered  wagon. 
I  have  some  hens  and  pullets,  and  some 
chicks  that  were  hatched  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  six  Buff  Cochins,  and  four 
of  mixed  sort.  They  will  answer  well  for 
eggs  the  coming  winter,  and  with  a  few 
more  sittings  I  think  in  a  year's  time 
I  could  make  a  living.  I  made  a  coop  for 
my  chicks  out  of  a  soap  box  and  put  a 
sereen  on  the  front  side  of  it.  Then  I 
made  a  separate  place  for  them  to  sleep 
in  with  some  straw  in  it.  When  I  think 
they  are  little  cold,  or  want  to  sleep, 
I  put  them  in  the  nest  and  cover  them 
with  an  old  fascinator  to  keep  them  warm. 
Of  course  I  have  them  in  my  kitchen 
which  is  not  a  very  suitable  place  but 
it  is  the  only  place  I  have.  I  took  some 
old  floor  oil-cloth,  cut  it  the  size  of  the 
scratching  pen,  and  put  it  in,  and  every 
day  I  put  in  some  fresh  gravel  that  I 
get  out  .of  the  cellars.  I  feed  them 
oatmeal,  cracked  corn,  wheat,  boiled 
potatoes  mixed  with  cornmeal  and 
boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  corn-meal  and 
middlings,  and  table  scraps;  also,  fine  cut 
cabbage  and  onions,  bread-crumbs  and 
milk,  and  fresh  water  every  three  hours, 
as  they  get  it  very  dirty.  I  tooK  a  paste- 
board box  lid,  cut  it,  and  made  a  box 
about  seven  inches  long  and  one  inch 
wide,  and  tacked  it  to  the  back  of  the 
box  about  one  inch  from  the  floor.  In 
that  box  I  keep  wheat  and  corn.  All 
my  chicks  are  healthy,  and  scratching 
as  hard  as  they  can  go  it.  We  are  going 
to  move  on  a  place  next  month,  as  my 
husband  must  go  out  of  the  .shop.  It  is 
a  four  and  a  quarter  acre  place  and  there 
is  a  nice  orchard.  I  will  raise  about 
fifty  chickens  as  a  start.  And,  as  I  now' 
take  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  go  to  for  advice.  I  have  plenty 
of  poultry  books,  but  wlien  the  Poultry 
Keeper  comes  I  read  all  there  is  to 
read  in  it,  and  my  husband  says  I  will 
not  do  another  thing  until  I  have  read 
every  word  in  it. 


Weight  ami  TT"dercolor. 

F   P.  HAACK,  ELMORE,  OHIO. 

I  wrote  to  you  several  years  ago  about 
improving  the  size  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  you  marked  my  article  "No. 
1."  At  that  time  I  was  in  hopes  that  some 
other  breeders  would  take  hold  of  im- 
proving the  size  of  their  fowls,  but  I  have 
failed  to  see  anything  ot  the  kind.  1 
have  been  reading  the  Poultry  Keeper 
very  closely  besides  some  other  poultry 
papers.  Now,  I  will  give  you  some  of  my 
experience  at  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  poultry 
show.  Living  only  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Toledo  I  thought  I  would  go  there  with 
some  of  my  Plymouth  Rocks.  It  was  the 
first  one  that  I  had  been  to  for  a  long 
time  and  I  learned  a  great  many  things. 
It.  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  to  a 
show  and  had-  stood  by  the  Judges  when 
they  scored  the  fowls.  I  have  been  to 
other  shows,  suoh  as  County  and  State 
Pairs,  but  a  person  is  more  interested 
if  he  has  fowls  there  himself,  and  he  goes 
home  much  wiser  than  when  he  went 
to  the  show.  I  will  mention  a  few  points 
that  I  have  seen  at  the  shows  when  the 
judge  takes  a  fowl  to  score.  He  com- 
mences at  the  head  and  stops  at  the 
other  end  of  the  fowl,  but  before  he  gets 
there  it  is  the  interesting  part.  He  com- 
mences to  look  for  undercolor  and  turns 
the  feathers  on  end;  that  is  where  the 
fun  commences  on  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
feathers  not  barred  to  the  skin;  on  Brah- 
mas  too  dark  or  too  light;  on  the  Buff 
breeds  the  same  way.  But  when  the 
birds  are  back  again  to  their  coops  you 
can't  tell  much  about  which  ones  had 
good  undercolor.  So  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
improve  our  chickens  so  that  the  feathers 
would  stand  on  ends,  as  the  undercolor 
would  then  be  visible  and  less  trouble 
to  the  judge  when  he  came  to  score  them. 
I  thought  I  would  get  it  right  in  the 
neck,   as   I  paid  more   attention  to  the 


large  size  and  good  barring,  but  I  came 
out  better  than  I  expected.  Some  of  my 
birds  scored  as  high  as  ninety  and  one- 
half  points,  took  one  prize  on  cock,  and 
did  not  lose  a  point  on  weight.  I  had 
one  cockerel  that  weighed  nine  and  one- 
half  pounds,  so  you  see  I  came  out  all 
right  after  all.  But  I  would  advise  all 
breeders  of  poultry  to  go  to  poultry  shows 
as  that  is  the  place  to  learn. 


The  Way  to  Prevent  Los«  of  Chick=. 
WM.  SILAS  RIDER,  MARYLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  I  will  pen  a  few  lines.  The 
late  cold  wave  was  very  bad  for  fowls, 
and  many  had  their  combs  and  wattles 
frozen,  while  the  egg  yield  decreased 
about  one-half.  We  have  just  got  a  new 
idea  for  a  poultry  house,  or  a  part  of  one, 
which  a  friend  calls  a  bed-room,  his  being 
built  in  that  way.  He  has  the  roosts  en- 
closed, or  shut  up  tight,  so  that  his  hens 
are  warm  during  the  nights  when  it  is 
cold,  for  their  bodies  throw  off  heat 
enough  to  warm  a  small  close  room.  We 
intend  to  build  a  new  hennery  this  summer 
and  think  we  will  follow  this  plan.  Our 
hens  quit  laying  October  the  20th,  but  be- 
gan again  November  the  11th,  and  have 
laid  fair  so  far  and  are  now  increasing. 
We  are  keeping  Black  Minorcas,  Black 
Hamburgs  and  Rose-comb  White  Leghorns. 
Last  year  we  thought  the  Hamburgs  ten- 
der, but  this  year  we  like  tnem  very  well, 
and  they  seem  more  hardy.  We  would 
like  to  know  how  many  raise  chicks  like 
we  did  last  year.  Almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched  we  take  them  in  the  house  by 
the  fire  and  raise  them  by  hand.  It  is 
nnre  work  fcr  tie  first  wee\  or  two,  as  they 
cannot  stand  the  cold,  but  when  once 
started  they  do  much  better  than  with  the 
hen,  as  there  are  lice  to  fight.  Out  of  29 
hatched  we  lost  only  two  by.  sickness.  We 
have  a  box  of  them  12x36  inches  and  13 
inches  deep;  so  they  cannot  jump  out,  and 
in  this  way  we  put  hay  chaff  for  them  to 
work  in.  When  it  is  warm  •  we  put  the 
box  out  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  warm 
enough  we  have  a  yard  so  they  can  be  on 
the  ground.  We  like  this  better  than  hens 
with  chickens  where  one  has  a 
brooder.  At  night  we  keep  them  in  the 
house  when  they  are  small,  and  cover  them 
up  warm.  We  intend  raising  them,  this 
way  again.    Success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Profit  on  City  Lots. 

OWEN  O.  SCHIMNEL,  386  GARFIELD  STREET, 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  am  doing 
on  twelve  city  lots,  100  x  300  feet.  I  have 
a  vacant  street  50  feet  wide  running  along 
the  300  feet  which  the  chickens  run  in 
during  the  summer  time.  I  am  only  learn- 
ing the  business  here.  In  1892  I  com- 
menced with  25  Plymouth  Rocks — com- 
mon stock  that  were  on  the  place 
then.  I  got  some  eggs  and  raised  some 
blooded  stock  but  soon  took  up  the  white 
Leghorns.  My  aim  is  eggs  only,  so  I  will 
give  you  my  latest  year's  work  as  it  is 
on  the  record.  I  take  account  of  stock 
every  year. 

January  first,  1895.  65  hens  and  140 
pullets,  equalling  250  chickens,  at  50  cents 
apiece  making  a  total  of  $102.50;  feed  bill 
during  the  year,  $186.55;  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, $18.50;  cost,  without  labor,  $307.55.  I 
sold  and  used  in  the  family,  chicks  and 
roosters,  $74.06;  sold  16,728  eggs,  or  1394 
dozens  ,for  cash,  at  30  5-8  cents,  $426.91; 
the  family  used  2292  eggs,  or  191  dozens, 
for  cash  at  30  5-8  cents  $58.46;  on  hand 
120  hens  and  100  pullets,  equaling  220  at- 
50  cents,  $110.00;  total,  $609.43.  Cost, 
without  labor,  $307.55;  profit  for  the  year 
1895,  $361.88. 

The  above  prices  for  eggs  are  averages. 
The  average  highest  price  ror  eggs  was 
37  1-2  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  lowest 
was  25  cents.  My  stock  is  not  full-blooded 
and  I  think  this  is  pretty  well  for  such 
a  small  place,  and  so  many  chickens  in 
two  pens.  My  pullets  did  not  commence  to 
lay  until  the  first  of  December.  This 
spring  I  started  earlier,  and  hatched  by 
incubator. 


How  to  Make  WMterlntr  Onns. 
G.   W.   WIMMER,   PLYMOUTH  MEETING,  PA. 

My  little  say  this  time  is  clean  water 
for  chickens.  I  procured  a  box  as  near 
1Sx18x24  inches  as  possible,  removed  the 
top  or  lid,  stood  it  on  the  end,  and  fastened 
narrow  strips  about  three  inches  apart  on 
the  open  side  vertically.  I  removed  about 
four  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  side 
or  back  of  the  box,  so  I  could  slip  a  pan 
or  dish  into  the  box  to  put  water  in.  I 
prefer  cast  iron  or  crockery  for  water.  The 
dish  or  pan  is  about  three  inches  deep  and 
the  diameter  was  not  to  exceed  inside  di- 
ameter of  the  box.  In  the  sommer  I 
stand  it  in  a  shady  place  on  the  ground, 
and  in  the  winter  I  place  it  about  9 
inches  above  the  floor  in  the  sunny  part  of 
the  house.  For  little  chickens  I  take 
earthen  pots  formerly  used  for  milk,  or  tin 
cans.  Cut  a  hole  in  one  side  about  3 
inches  wide  and  4  inches  high,  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  about  2  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  can. 
Cover  the  top  with  a  stone  or  piece  of 
a  board.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
chicks  going  inside  and  getting  wet.  Make 
the  diameter  of  the  pot  or  can  according  to 
the  number  of  the  chicks. 


Gapes — Low  Prices. 

ADAM  FULTON,  CONCORD  DEPOT,  VA. 

I  keep  about  70  hens  for  the  use  of  the 
house,  as  there  is  no  market  here.  For 
five  pound  cockerels  I  have  been  offered 
fifteen  cents  each  so  we  eat  all  we  raise. 
I  have  not  had  a  sick  hen  for  years,  but 
the  great  trouble  is  gapes  in  little  chick- 
ens. If  you  or  some  of  your  friends  will 
give  me  a  cure  for  gapes  I  will  be  forever 
your  debtor.  My  hen  house  is  12  x  20  feet, 
and  is  raised  12  inches  above  the  ground, 
so  there  is  no  dampness.  I  feed  corn  or 
wheat  at  night  and  two  or  three 
times  a  week  I  give  wheat  and  shorts 
mixed  with  cornmeal.  I  keep  lime  in 
one  corner  of  the  yard  all  the 
time.  The  winters  here  are  mild;  the 
lowest  this  winter  was  9  degrees  above  zero. 
We  have  had  no  snow  yet.  We  got  all  the 
eggs  we  used  for  breakfast  since  Christ- 
mas every  day.  My  hens  are  Silver 
Wyandottes  but  they  do  not  breed  true 
to  their  feathers.  Some  have  single  combs. 
I  am  going  to  get  two  hatches  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  kill  other  roosters,  and  raise  noth- 
ing but  Rocks.  The  people  do  not  want 
good  hens  unless  you  give  them  away, 
and  are  mad  if  I  refuse  to  exchange  eggs 
with  them.  I  live  in  the  center  of  a  farm 
of  510  acres,  so  the  chickens  roam  at  their 
will.  I  tried  keeping  ducks,  and  got  a  pair 
but  I  could  only  get  three  out  of  twelve 
eggs  to  hatch.  I  let  the  duck  hatch  on 
eleven  eggs  and  she  only  brought  out  two. 
What  was  the  matter?  [You  got  them 
too  fat. — Ed.]  There  is  a  stream  or  brook 
100  yards  from  the  house  where  the  ducks 
get  plenty  of  water.  Please  do  not  forget 
to  write  something  to  keep  gapes  away. 
Mice  do  not  bother  me  any  as  I  put  the 
young  chicks  in  coops  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  get  around.  I  let  them  out  in 
morning  for  all  day.  There  is  a  place 
where  the  hens  dust  and  I  keep  it  full 
of  hard  wood  ashes.  [Too  caustic;  coal 
ashes  are  better. — Ed.]  I  use  lard  and 
coal  oil  mixed  on  the  heads  of  the  chickens 
and  under  the  wings  of  the  hens.  As  I 
am  only  raising  chickens  for  my  own 
pleasure  I  do  not  whether  I  make  any- 
thing or  not.  I  just  take  what  I  want  to 
feed  off  the  farm,  but  I  like  to  be  about 
.the  chicks,  as  I  am  lame  and  cannot  do 
anything  else.  [For  gapes  scatter  air- 
slaked  lime  freely,  once  a  week,  where  the 
chicks  are  kept.  If  gapes  appear  give  a 
drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb  twice  a  day.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand the  old  method  of  drawing  worms 
out  of  the  windpipe  with  the  tip  of  a 
feather  or  straw. — Ed.] 


How  to  Hatch—Good  Layers. 

J.  C.  GREGG,  LSSTERSHIRE,  NEW  YORK. 

With  the  pleasure  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
I  will  give  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Pont,  Pa.,  my 
first  season's  experience  with  an  incubator. 
It  was  of  the  100-egg  size.  I  first  loaded 
it  with  88  eggs,  in  a  dry,  warm  room,  and 
ran  it  at  about  102  and  103  degrees,  I 
ventilated  some,  and  after  fourteen  days 
hatched  18  chicks  and  raised  nine  of  them. 
Then  I  moved  it  into  a  dry  cellar  and 
loaded  it  again  with  51  eggs.  I  ran  it  at 
about  100  degrees,  and  hatched  five  chicks, 
which  I  raised.  I  then  put  in  15  eggs  and 
ran  it  at  105  to  106,  with  no  ventilation 
until  the  eggs  began  to  pip.  I  hatched 
thirteen  chicks  and  raised  twelve  of  them. 
The  hatching  machine  is  full  of  pranks; 
you  have  got  to  learn  to  run  each  machine 
and  then  it  is  easy  enough.  The  cellar  is 
all  right,  and  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
run  an  incubator,  if  not  too  damp.  I  find 
less  ventilation  and  less  heat  better  to 
hatch  with.  On  January  1st,  1895,  I  had 
nine  pullets  and  one  cockerel.  For  the 
season's  product  during  the  year  I  gath- 
ered 1,114  eggs,  about  124  to  each  pullet; 
market  value,  about  $16.53.  I  raised  55 
nice  chicks. 

Market  value  of  pullets  dis- 
posed of   $16.53 

Market  value  of  124  eggs 
to  each  pullet   22.76 

Market  value  of  fowls  on 
hand  more  than  I  started 
with    17.00 


Total   $56.29 

Grain  fed  during  the  year.. $15. 27 


Product  from  nine  pullets  and 
one  cockerel   $41.02 

I  now  have  the  same  number  of  fowls  as 
when  I  started.  I  have  some  very  fine 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes 
which  I  think  will  give  very  good  results 
this  year.  I  feed  corn  and  wheat,  corn 
meal,  and  wheat  middlings — one-third  mid- 
dlings and  some  fresh  ground  bone. 


Likes  the  Wyandottes. 

H.  F.  BRIEGEL,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

I  am  getting  ready  to  construct  a  house 
for  thirty-five  or  fifty  fowls.  I  am  now 
taking  an  account  of  all  things  needed 
to  meet  success,  and  hope  to  in  the  neah 
future  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  success 
of  my  undertaking,  which  witn  hard  work 
I  expect  to  do,  as  I  have  quite  a  bit  of 
knowledge  about  chickens.  I  have  kept 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  found  them 
very  nice  laying  fowls  and  will  stick  to 
them  alone. 
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Kerosene  sure  Death  to  Lice. 

E.  S   BRODDUS,  MONTICELLO,  GA. 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  says, 
there  are  several  good  points  in  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Clay,  for  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  above  named  journal, 
but  the  idea  of  him,  or  anyone  else,  saying 
that  coal  oil  will  not  kill  lice  is  surpris- 
ing. This  is  not  true  when  you  put  it  to 
the  test.  I  caught  about  a  dozen  mites, 
lice,  etc.,  and  placed  them  on  a  piece  of 
■writing  paper,  as  he  says.  Then  I  poured 
some  coal  oil  on  them  (the  cheapest 
grade  of  oil  at  that),  and  watched  develop- 
ments. They  all  seemed  to  be  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail.  I  laid  the  paper,  lice  and  all, 
upon  a  shelf,  and  about  the  time  of  night 
that  Mr.  Clay  said  they  would  be  on  the 
war  path  I  got  me  a  light  and  looked  at 
them  again,  and  found  every  one  dead  as 
ever,  and  found  them  the  same  way  the 
next  morning.  So  that  tears  that  theory 
to  pieces.  Now,  an  emulsion  of  kerosene 
oil  and  soap  suds  is  the  finest  lice  ex- 
terminator I  know  of,  and  ir  me  oil  is  not 
beneficial  why  do  they  use  it  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  at  all?  And  again,  I  cannot 
see  how  the  fumes  of  the  oil  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  poultry.  That  is  all  very 
well  about  scalding  out  the  lice.  If  you 
could  get  them  all  in  one  lump  or  ball  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  lice  are  like  hound 
dogs,  they  like  to  stray  about  (especially  at 
night),  and  while  you  exterminate  a  few 
hundred  by  scalding  you  have  thousands  of 
them  stuck  about  in  places  that  you  can- 
not get  to  with  your  scalding  apparatus. 
If  you  could  use  the  hot  water  in  a  pump 
you  would  be  all  right,  for  then  you  could 
get  the  lice;  but  when  you  reduce  it  to  a 
spray  you  render  it  useless  from  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  is  about  right  when 
it  reaches  the  house  to  give  them  a  pleas- 
ant shower  bath,  not  in  the  least  interfer- 
ing with  his  blood-sucking  occupation. 
You  could  keep  a  man  hired  to  work  in 
your  house  all  the  time,  and  also  give  it 
your  entire  attention,  but  your  combined 
efforts  would  not  keep  down  the  lice  unless 
you  use  other  preventatives  m  the  shape 
of  lime,  oil,  powder,  etc.  Mr.  Clay  has 
some  good  advice,  which  if  followed  will 
insure  success.  He  is-  entirely  correct 
when  he  says  that  there  are  a  great  many 
theories  advanced  which,  as  far  as  their 
good  is  concerned,  are  not  worth  the 
paper  that  is  wasted  to  hold  them.  You 
see  one  writer  tells  us  to  do  one  thing 
and  another  will  flatly  contradict  it.  Hence, 
a  man  to  raise  poultry  successfully  (or  do 
anything  else  right),  must  use  his  own 
brains,  and  not  follow  every  written  state- 
ment. I  dare  say  that  we  read  a  lot  of  ar- 
ticles from  people  who  cannot  tell  a  Cochin 
from  a  Brahma,  but  just  have  a  mania  for 
being  heard.  Now,  Mr.  Clay  is  up  on  poul- 
try topics.  I  like  his  articles,  for  he  is  all 
right  about  everything  but  the  oil  business, 
but  he  will  come  over  when  he  lets  hot 
water  alone  and  gives  kerosene  another 
trial  or  two. 


A  Heavy  Profit. 
W.  H.  SANBORN,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

A  year  ago  last,  September  14th,  I 
bought  ten  Plymouth  Rock  hens  for  $4.00, 
and  paid  $6.00  for  lumber,  nails  and  paper.' 
I  built  a  coop  6x4  feet,  6  feet  front  and 
4  1-2  feet  back,  with  two  windows  12x18 
each.  I  put  in  the  hens,  subscribed  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  followed  every  writer's 
rules  for  feeding,  and  opened  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  with  the  hens.  Last  Sep- 
tember I  balanced  accounts,  and  this  is 
what  the  book  showed: 

The  hens  had  given  me  1674  good  eggs, 
and  several  soft  ones,  which  were  found 
broken  on  the  roost.  They  were  dropped 
on  the  roost  at  night  because  the  hens  had 
gotten  the  laying  fever  and  could  not  wait 
until  morning,  or  could  not  wait  for  their 
eggs  to  ripen.  All  this  was  owing  to  my 
following  advice  as  to  feeding  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Last 
Spring  I  bought  a  sitting  of  eggs  and  raised 
four  cocks  and  three  pullets.  I  killed  the 
cocks,  ate  them  this  winter,  and  kept  the 
pullets.  The  1674  eggs,  at  market  price 
(about  half  of  them  were  sold  to  neighbors) 
were  worth  $30.00.  The  four  cocks  were 
worth,  at  market  price  for  chickens,  $4  00 
The  pullets  were  worth  75  cents  each 
This  gives  me  $36.25  for  the  ten  hens.  I 
paid  $8.00  for  feed  during  the  year,  the 
balance  coming  from  the  house.  I  now 
have  thirteen  of  the  hen  kind  and  the 
coop,  just  as  good  as  when  built.  I  kept 
the  hens  shut  up  in  a  yard  all  the  time. 
In  winter  I  cleaned  the  roosts  when  there 
was  a  thaw  and  in  the  summer  time  I 
cleaned  them  once  a  week.  I  kept  coal 
ashes  on  the  floor  and  in  the  nests,  also 
dusted  around  with  air  slacked  lime,  sul- 
phur and  carbolic  acid  once  in  a  while  and 
mixed  a  little  in  the  dust  box.  Lice — I 
can-t  find  one  with  a  microscope,  and  could 
not  at  any  time.  Roup— two  of  the  hens 
got  a  touch  of  it,  but  after  they  went  to 
roost  I  just  got  some  of  that  mixture  and 
slatted  some  of  it  around  the  coop,  shut  it 
up  tight,  and  let  them  sneeze  it  out.  That 
settled  it.  I  want  a  sitting  or  two  of  White 
Indian  Games  in  the  spring,  and  will  some 
of  your  readers  wbo  have  them  please  send 
me  the  prices. 

[When  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs,  or  drop 
eggs  while  on  the  roost,  it  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  they  are  too  fat. — Ed.J 


Points  on  Poultry. 

(Pointed  by  my  Pen.) 

BY   HOSEA  HENPECK. 

Chickens  is  a  fine  subject  fur  raisin,  if 
you  kin  ever  git  them  hatched  out  uv  their 
shells.  Tu  make  enny  munny  out  of  it 
they  have  got  tu  "shell  out"  well,  else  in 
the  wind  up  uv  yore  bizness  yu  will  find 
out  you  hev  shelled  out  more  then  they 
did.— Selah.  But  chickens  is  a  fine  sub- 
jeck  fur  broilin,  ef  you  kin  get  them  raised 
fur  enough  on  the  journey  uv  life.  They 
will  then  be  reddy  fur  their  next  journey — 
which  is  mortality,— when  they  "go  to  pot." 
Thar  goin  to  pot  (allers  provided  they  hev 
been  well  prepared  fur  their  journey)  will 
allers  allso  add  tu  yore  pot  uv  gold — ef  no 
free  silver  coinage  bursts  out  in  the  mean- 
time— and  you  wont  hev  to  go  tu  the  end 
uv  the  rainbow  uther  tu  find  it.  Allers 
provided,  howsomeever,  yore  chicken  is  in 
the  broilin  state,  or  in  the  state  uv  New 
York.  The  subjeck  of  tariff  ur  pertecshun 
don't  affeck  the  owner  uv  the  fat  broilin 
chicken  in  the  least,  whatsomever,  to  chuse 
one  frum  tother,  fur  they — both  of  'em,  the 
chicken  and  the  owner, — need  both  pro- 
tecshun  and  free  trade  all  at  onct,  and  at 
the  same  time,  much  ez  thay  kin  get  uv 
'em  both  put  together.  The  raisin  uv 
chickens  is  not  allers  fair  sailin  on  land. 
In  strickley  attendin  to  bizness  you  are 
duin  nuthin  ef  not  engaged  in  a  foul  pur- 
ceeding!  See?  (without  the  "lah")  but  you 
kin  get  'em  jined  together  rite  here  after 
you  see  the  littul  joak  I  have  dared  to 
perpitrate. — Laugh!  Mr.  Edditur, — chicken 
raisin  is  hard  buizness,  but  ritin  about  it — 
and  with  a  bad  pen  and  a  bad  handrite — 
is  harder.  So  I  must  klose  until  I  hev 
raise  sum  more  thoaghts  to  akkumpany 
the  next  chicken  I  rite  about  and  raise 
sum  more  munny  to  buy  a  bran  new 
dickshunary  with  more  wurds  in  it,  and 
a  new  stock  of  pens  with  more  points  to 
them.  I  will  then  try  agen  to  giv  you  and 
your  flock  uv  readers  sum  moar. 


Result  on  a  <  lty  Lot. 

M.  K.  BAHNUJ1,  NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

During  1895  I  kept  an  accurate  record 
of  my  poultry,  with  the  following  result: 


Peed  expenses,  wheat,  millet,  etc  $14.95 

Labor,   whitewashing,   etc    1.85 

Fowls  purchased    15.00 

Eggs  purchased    3.60 

Miscellaneous  expenses    1.95 

Advertising    7.05 


Total   $44.40 

Receipts — 

Eggs  used  on  table   $17.20 

Eggs  sold    8.00 

Fowls  used  on  table    13.10 

Fowls    sold    7.50 

Fowls  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1895   91.10 

Feed  on  hand  Dec.  31st,  1895   1.15 

Premiums  received    3.90 


Total   $141.95 

Value   of  fowls   on    hand  Jan. 

1st,  1895   $54.00 

Expenses   1895    44.40 


$98.40$98.40 


Profits  for  1895   $43.55 


This  was  done  on  one  city  lot  without 
the  use  of  incubators,  and  with  only  room 
to  keep  a  few  fowls.  I  started  the  year 
with  ten  White  Wyandotte  pullets  and  a 
cockerel  (paid  $10.50  for  the  latter),  7 
Houdan  pullets  and  a  fine  cockerel,  and 
eight  mixed  hens;  therefore,  I  had  at  no 
time  over  25  hens  and  pullets. 

I  raised  about  80  White  Wyandotte 
chicks,  and  disposed  of  all  Houdans  and 
mixed  fowls,  as  I  found  the  Wyandottes 
far  more  hardy,  better  layers  and  better 
table  birds  than  the  Houdans,  both  breeds 
receiving  exactly  the  same  care.  From  27 
hens  and  pullets  (all  White  Wyandottes) 
in  December,  1895,  I  received  126  eggs,  and 
from  January  1st  to  date  (January  25th) 
they  have  laid  279  eggs,  while  my  neigh- 
bors, with  Leghorns,  Brahmas,  etc.,  have 
not  been  averaging  one-third  that  number 
for  an  equal  number  of  fowls.  I  confi- 
dently expect  to  make  a  better  record  in 
1896  than  in  1895. 


A  Recor  I  on  Turkeys. 

.1.  J.  AND  J.  M.  BONNELL,  SPARKS,  GA. 

Thinking  that  a  part  of  your  readers 
would  like  to  hear  a  report  from  the  far 
south  we  herewith  enclose  you  a  record 
on  turkeys  for  1895.  We  would  give  a 
record  on  chickens,  and  give  a  complete 
system  for  managing  turkeys,  but  as  we 
do  not  want  to  fill  up  the  Poultry  Keeper 
with  our  statement  we  will  hold  up  for 
this.    We  have  four  hens  and  one  Tom. 

Hen  No.  1  laid  four  litters,  making 
45  eggs;  Hen  No.  2  laid  2  litters  making 
36  eggs;  Hens  No.  3  and  4  laid  2  litters 
each,  making  50  eggs.  Total  number  of 
eggs  laid  131.  We  set  116  eggs,  sold  10, 
and  broke  5  in  handling;  hatched  111 
turkeys,  actually  raised  86,  but  lost  13 
after  they  were  near  grown;  raised  73 
to  market  size,  and  sold  60  for  market 
use  and  for  breeders,  average  price  about 
72  1-2  cents,  total,  $43.56. 

The  total  weight  was  721  lbs.,  and  aver- 
age weight  a  fraction  over  12  lbs.;  average 
price  per  pound  a  little  over  6  cents  net, 
13  were  keep  for  breeders,  weight  184 
lbs.,  valued  at  6  cents  per  pound,  or  $11.04; 


we  sold  ten  eggs  for  hatching  at  $2.50;  total 
value  of  entire  crop,  $57.10. 

The  feed  used  was  22  1-2  bushels  of  corn, 
at  50  cents  per  bushel,  $11.25,  half  bushel 
oats,  and  a  half  bushel  of  peanuts,  70 
cents,  12  dozen  eggs,  market  price  10 
cents,  total  $1.20,  average  cost  per  head  18 
cents  and  a  fraction,  entire  cost  of  crop, 
$13.15,  entire  weight  of  crop  was  905  lbs.; 
the  salary  for  time  or  profit  on  crop  was 
$13.95. 


She  Raises  Them  All. 

ANNIE  FLICKINGER,  COONEY,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  lover  of  chickens  and  I  am  rais- 
ing them  by  hand.  I  let  the  hens  hatch 
the  chickens  out  and  then  take  them  from 
them  and  put  them  in  a  box  for  three  or 
four  days  until  they  learn  to  walk  good. 
I  have  two  or  three  hens  sitting  at  a 
time,  and  take  them  off  all  at  one  time. 
I  have  raised  200  chicksi  in  one  season  at 
one  time.  I  can  raise  them  better  than  the 
hen  can.  I  call  them  by  hammering  on  a 
pan. 


Preparing  Exhibition  Birds. 

R.  W.  DAVISON,  GLENDOLA,  N.  J. 

Those  who  have  sent  bird*  to  shows  and 
know  they  are  really  aood  specimens  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  they  have  not  got  a 
prize, for  the  best  birds  do  not  always  win. 
Take  courage  and  tr\  again,  and  it  inay  be 
with  a  little  care  and  attention  on  your 
part  the  bird  may  i  et  secure  the  coveted 
prize.  Many  birds  have  to  take  a  back 
place  because  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
them  properly  on  account  of  their  not  be- 
ing properly  trained.  After  the  birds  have 
been  in  the  pens  a  few  hours,  or  sny  till  the 
next  day.  they  get  settled  down  and  look 
their  best.  Then  miny  who  are  going 
round  (particularly  the  owners)  blame  the 
judge  and  .say  he  has  not  done  his  duty  and 
has  given  an  inferior  bird  a  prize.  In  all 
cases  oetere  valuable  poultry  are  sent  to  a 
show  they  should  be  put  in  wire  pens,  the 
same  as  are  used  at  exhibitions.  I  recom- 
mend these  because  the  ordinary  coops 
have  a  top  to  them,  but  the  show  cages 
merely  have  wire  bars  across;  but  ordi- 
nary wooden  coops  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose quite  well  if  small  pieces  of  thin 
board  are  placed  across  the  top  so  that  the 
light  shines  through.  It  is  not  udvisable 
to  put  birds  which  have  been  running  in  a 
wood  or  plantation  in  a  place  where  they 
can  jump  up  and  get  their  heads  through. 
If  thny  are  put  in  the  wire  pens  they 
shouldbave  a  bag  or  sack  laid  over  the  top 
otherwise  the  birds  will  probably  fly  up  to 
the  top  and  try  to  get  out,  in  doiug  which 
they  will  often  injure  the  combs.  They 
should  be  put  in  these  cages  about  three 
cr  four  days  before  being  sent  to  the  show, 
and  each  time  the  attendant  goes  to  feed 
then  he  should  have  i  liyht,  small  stick  in 
his  hand  and  gently  draw  it  along  the 
bird's  back  while  in  the  pen.  This  method 
tames  them  better  than  putting  the  hand 
in  the  pen  or  coop.  After  the  bird.-  have 
been  tamed,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  them 
to  look  as  nice  as  possible,  that  is,  see  that 
the  comb,  face,  legs,  etc..  are  clean  and 
bright  so  as  to  snow  up  the  color.  A  little 
vaseline  and  salad  oil  (or  any  sweet  oil  will 
do)  should  be  mixed  and  well  rubbtd  into 
the  comb  and  face.  It  should  he  put  on 
with  the  linger  or  a  small  piece  of  sponge, 
then  wipe  with  a  fine  duster  or,  better  still, 
an  old  silk  handkerchief  This  not  only 
freshens  the  bird  up  but  takes  any  white 
scurf  from  the  comb  or  face  which  may  be 
there.  If  the  amateur  trained  and  attended 
to  his  birds  in  this  way  he  would  stand  the 
same  chance  of  winning  us  the  professional 
if  he  has  good  birds.  Another  complaint 
which  is  of. en  made  is  that  certain  birds 
are  sent  from  show  to  show,  aud  the  judges 
know  them  and  award  them  the  prizes, 
and  the  amateur  thinks  it  is  not  a  bit  of 
use  to  com)  ete  against  them.  Now,  there 
may  be  something  in  this,  but  if  the  judge 
does  his  duty  he  c  rtainlv  would  uot 
award  a  prize  becauf  e  a  certain  bird  had 
won  at  another  show. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  see  fresh  names 
in  the  prize  list,  because  it  is  veiy  encour- 
aging to  those  who  have  never  won  prizes. 
There  is  another  thing  which  often  lire- 
vents  the  araa'iur  from  winning',  which 
more  particularly  applies  to  all  varieties 
with  large  combs.  These  varieties  require 
keeping  partly  in  thedaik.  or  at  least 
shaded  from  th<  light.  Some  shut  them  up 
in  warm  close  houses  to  bring  the  comb 
out,  but  this  is  a  wrong  idea  The  more 
air  they  get  the  hardier  they  are.  It  is 
against  nature  altogether  for  the  birds  to 
be  kept  in  i  warm  plnce.  Some  breeders 
have  hot  pipes  runnins  through  the  bouse 
where  thej  ate  preparing  their  birds  for 
show.  In  one  sense  this  does  bring  the 
comb  out.  but  it  is  very  ri>ky  and  often 
ends  in  utter  disappointment.  When  the 
birds  arc  put  in  a  warm  house  and  sent  to 
and  fiom  the  snows  after  being  at  the  exhi- 
bitions for  t  wo  or  three  days,  what  with 
the  gas  and  draughts,  it  givts  them  cold, 
and  as  they  have  been  only  artificially  got 
up  thev  go  back  in  condition  at  once. 
Sometimes  thev  will  do  so  when  not  got  up 
m  this  way.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
about  time  the  standard  was  revised  as  to 
disqualifications. 


Mr.  Theodore  Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Rose-comb  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  and  will  send  his  catalogue  free 
to  all  who  will  write  him.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  breed. 


How  Best  to  Get  at  It. 

A  Philadelphia  subscriber  who  has  had 
no  experience  wishes  to  know  what  to  do 
with  a  flock  of  fowls  in  the  city,  and  states 
how  he  proposes  to  keep  them  as  follows: 

As  I  am  Just  a  beginner,  I  wish  to  say, 
that  I  have  a  frame  stable  and  wagon 
house,  size  about  10x30  feet  with  gravel 
floor,  located  in  a  mill  yard  in  the  built 
up  section  of  the  city,  which  I  intend 
using  for  poultry  hereafter.  I  have  ar- 
ranged nest  boxes  and  roosting  sticks 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Now 
which  is  the  proper  way  for  me  to  go 
about  it?  What,  when,  and  how  shall  I 
feed  them  to  get  the  best  results?  Which 
is  the  best  way  and  what  is  generally  used 
to  guard  against  lice  and  disease?  Which 
is  the  best  month  for  hatching  etc? 
I  intend  to  get  a  flock  of  brown  Leghorns. 

The  great  drawback  to  city  flocks  is  that 
they  get  too  much  food  and  too  little  exer- 
cise. The  best  way  to  feed  is  to  give  a 
pound  of  lean  meat  once  a  day  and  cut 
bone  the  next,  for  20  hens,  and  give  them 
all  they  will  eat  at  night.  They  will  thus 
be  hungry  during  the  day  and  will  scratch 
and  work.  At  noon  give  a  head  of  cab- 
bage, or  chopped  clover,  scalded,  though 
we  do  not  recommend  feeding  at  noon  ex- 
cept with  a  little  green  food  as  a  diet.  At 
night  give  corn  and  wheat  one  day  and 
mixed  ground  food  the  next.  To  guard 
against  lice  keep  the  building  always  well 
dusted  with  air-slaked  lime. 

Changes  of  Season. 

There  are  a  great  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success  which  are  never  taken 
under  consideration  by  those  who  under- 
take poultry  raising  as  a  business.  To  go 
out  and  feed  the  fowls  and  keep  their 
quarters  clean  composes  a  portion  of  the 
regular  routine  of  work.  All  may  go  well, 
but  there  are  twelve  months  in  a  year, 
during  any  one  of  which  there  may  be  dis- 
aster. What  has  done  more  to  discourage 
the  keeping  of  large  flocks  is  the  .appear- 
ance, unexpectedly,  of  some  contagious  dis- 
ease  which  sweeps  away  the  flock  in  a- 
short  time. 

Diseases  are  to  be  expected,  even  among, 
human  beings,  and  also  among  the  animals 
on  the  farms,  but  the  ravages  are  not  as  - 
swift  as  with  poultry.  The  changeable 
weather  from  Fall  to  Winter,  when  the 
days  are  alternately  cold  and  damp,  lead 
to  roup;  that  is,  if  the  weather  is  severe- 
ly cold,  but  if  dry,  there  is  less  liability  of 
disease  than  when  cold  weather  comes  ac- 
companied with  dampness.  Northeast 
storms  are  not  very  productive  of  good 
results  from  poultry.  If  any  one  wishes- 
to  test  the  matter,  he  can  judge  from  the 
effect  of  a  northeaster  on  himself.  Rheu- 
matism, colds  and  other  ailments  are  the 
lot  of  the  fowls  as  well  as  of  other  crea- 
tures, and  it  is  only  when  these  difficulties- 
appear  that  they  are  realized.  When  a 
horse  or  a  cow  is  sick,  medicine  may  be 
administered  every  few  minutes  if  neces- 
sary, and  an  attendant  can  give  the  animal 
his  attention  both  night  and  day  until  it  is 
well;  but  with  a  flock  of  several  hundred 
fowls,  and  a  large  number  of  them  sick, 
this  is  almost  impossible,  as  they  cannot 
be  handled  on  account  of  their  number  and 
the  difficulty  of  giving  them  remedies; 
hence  the  failure  to  cure  diseases  among 
large  flocks. 

Diseases  are  not  all.  There  is  a  method- 
in  feeding  that  makes  a  difference  in  profit 
or  loss.  It  is  not  in  how  much  to  feed, 
but  how  not  to  feed  too  much.  The  great 
majority  of  persons  overfeed,  and  do  not 
withhold  food,  as  may  be  supposed,  though 
there  are  some  who  do  not  give  any  care 
at  all.  Fowls  in  confinement  are  liable  to> 
fatten  readily,  just  as  is  the  case  with  a 
steer  in  a  stall  or  a  pig  in  a  pen.  The 
experienced  poultryman  knows  this,  and 
will  not  feed  grain  exclusively.  To  know 
how  to  feed  properly  cannot  be  learned 
except  by  weighing  the  feed  and  observing 
the  flock,  as  no  two  hens  are  alike  in  any 
respect. 

Nez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palcuse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural  aud  fruit  growim;  district  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
in  product?,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  hotneseeker' 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
Ions:  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  gram 
production,  it  i-  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what? 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  to  .Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse.  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  been  a  pare 
nf  a  great  Indian  rcserva'ion.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500.0X0)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  omcii  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,. 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  lor  folder  and 
rates. 
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To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


When  We  Reach  You. 
On  Ibe  fifteenth  of  every  month  we  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  Poultry  Keeper 
started  on  its  journey  to  reach  the  readers. 
No  doubt  some  do  not  like  delays,  but  at 
this  season  the  advertisers  often  compel  us 
to  wait.  However,  we  believe  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  is  about  a  good  period  to  send 
■out  each  number,  as  we  can  then  better 
impart  the  latest  news. 


This  paper  Is  roniy  25  cents  tor  six  months 
>on  trial. 


The  "Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator"  No.  2 
is  being  prepared  and  will  soon  be  out. 
It  is  a  big  thing  and  takes  tots  of  wofk. 


Annual  No.  6,  of  the  State  Farmers' 
Institute,  of  "Minnesota,  Mr.  rO.  C.  Gregg, 
Superintendent,  has  been  received,  'and  is 
valuable  to  every  farmer,  being  filled  with 
tibe  work  done  during  the  past  year. 

Germany  Is  buying  poultry  from  us,  and 
■even  England,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
•ifor  nearly  everything  'iti  'the  shape  of  good 
^stoek,  occasionally  patronises  out  breeders 
^of  poultry. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
price  50  cents  per  year,  clubs  with  'the 
Poultry  Keeper,  'both  papers  being  sent 
'for  75  cents,  ft  is  a  bright  and  live  paper 
and  well  worth  'the  price. 

The  swore  'card  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
The  bird  may  change  but  the  score  card 
remains.  That  is  where  the  educational 
'part  comes  in.  A  great 'many 'persons  "buy 
the  score  rcard  and  then  find  that  it  does 
not  fit. 


The  American  Fancier  charges  us  with 
striking  on  a  new  hobby.  Just  so;  we  al- 
ways keep  abreast  of  the  times.  We  arm 
to  set  matters  right  and  it  is  possible  we 
may  make  mistakes  but  our  intentions  are 
for  the  best. 


The  English  hens  lay  more  eggs  than  do 
hens  in  this  country.  That  is  a  fact  we'll 
known,  as  they  frequently  nave  records  of 
over  200  eggs  per  year  by  some  of  their 
birds,  but  we  can  beat  the  English  poultry- 
men  in  artificial  incubation. 

The  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Poultry  Association 
has  already  fixed  the  dates  for  ntheir 'next 
show, — Dec.  30th.  to  Jan.  2d.,  inclusive, 
and  have  made  arrangements  to  accommo- 
date 2000  birds.  Mr.  George  B.  Weatherby, 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  Secretary. 

In  Mr.  J.  D.  Smiley's  article  on  Dark 
Brahmas  we  made  him  say  "25  eggs  per 
day"  when  it  should  have  sbeen  "five 
eggs  per  day  from  eight  liens'."  Mr. 
Smiley  does  not  wish  to  present  false 
statements  but  facts. 

The  Southern  "Fancier,  "AShmta,  Ga.,  the 
Fanciers  Review,  Chatham,  "N.  Y.,  ;and 
the  Poultry  Keeper— that  is  what  you  get 
for  a  dollar.  You  can,  if  you  prefer,  put 
the  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 

•place  of  one  of  them— but 'the  trio  cannot 

'  but  be  satisfactory. 


Are  there  two  Poultry  Worlds?  It  seems 
so.  We  hope  Messrs.  Pugh,  at  Utica,  and 
Stoddard,  at  Kearney,  will  settle  the  mat- 
ter, as  we  believe  one  paper  by  that  name 
is  enough.  Did  Mr.  Pugh  buy  the  original 
World.  Did  Mr.  Stoddard  sell  it?  How  did 
they  get  so  fearfully  mixed  up? 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  says  that  when  a  man 
does  not  know  his  birds  better  than  a 
strange  judge  he  had  better  quit  the  busi- 
ness. Mike  is  right,  and  no  doubt  while 
meditating  over  the  thought  he  colored  his 
corncob  pipe  a  cherry  red.  He  is  practi- 
cal always. 

This  country  may  be  on  a  "gold  basis" 
but  all  the  money  that  comes  to  us  is  silver 
or  paper.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  it 
is  that  it  does  not  come  fast  enough.  If 
you  wish  to  get  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  25 
cents  a  year,  just  send  us  those  silver  half 
dollars  coined  by  the  United  States.  We 
will  take  them  at  full  value  all  the  time. 

That  tariff  on  eggs  has  helped  only  a 
few  along  the  Canadian  border,  but  it  has 
cut  off  all  of  our  trade  in  pure  breeds 
with  Canada.  She  now  buys  from  England 
the  stock  and  eggs  she  formerly  procured 
of  us,  as  she  at  once  met  us  with  a  tariff  also. 
The  two  countries  are  too  Ciose  together 
to  restrict  trade,  as  some  other  country 
steps  in  and  receives  the  advantage  of  the 
trade  that  should  be  carried  on  between 
them. 


It  may  happen  that  some  have  not 
hatched  out  the  pullets  for  next  year  as 
early  as  they  desired,  and  if  so  they 
should  use  Leghorn  mates  with  their  hens. 
The  reason  is  that  as  the  Leghorn  ma- 
tures early,  a  pullet  that  is  a  cross  of 
Leghorn  and  some  other  breed  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  thus  gain  in  growth  in  a 
short  time  as  fast  as  a  pullet  of  a  large 
breed  in  a  longer  time,  and  the  Leghorns 
are  also  excellent  layers. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  let  your  fowls 
be  killed  and  dressed  before  sending  them 
to  market.  Live  fowls  cannot  always  en- 
dure a  journey.  They  suffer  from  cold, 
exposure,  crow-ding,  lack  of  water,  and 
filth  in  the  ooops.  As  a  rule  they  lose 
weight  on  the  Journey  also.  By  -shipping 
dressed  fowls  they  can  he  sent  -at  less 
expense,  and  they  will  bring  a  higher 
price  per  pound,  as  well  as  being  more 
readily  sold. 

A  male  -and  twelve  hens,  selected  and 
placed  apart  ifrom  the  other  fowls,  will 
produce  ail  the  «ggs  desired  .for  'hatching 
on  the  majority  <ot  .farms,  and  it  will  con- 
sequently be  -a.  saving  of  room  and  feed 
if  all  the  'cockerels  are  sold.  There  are 
too  many  useless  and  expensive  members 
of  the  flock  tto  -allow  -a  profit  when  the 
males  and  non-laying  hens  are  retained. 
Reduce  -expenses  'by  -getting  rid  of  them 
before  -winter  •  comes. 


The  "American  Fanciers  Poultry  Book" 
is  one  of  the  latest  and  "best  publications 
just  tout.  'It  is  ^by  Mr. 'Geo.  E.  Howard,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  contains  over  250 
illustrations  and  166  closely  printed  pages, 
making  ^it  ttlse  dargest  and  most  complete 
bodk  ever 'Offered  to -the  poultry  fraternity 
at  the  Uow  i price  of  :50  cents,  which  -should 
insure  for- it  a  tremendous  sale.  We  offer 
it  to  our  readers -at  the  price  named,  or 
will  send  it,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  for  -7-5  cents. 

The 'diminutive  Bantam  is  well  adapted 
'for  ;  those  who  ihave  only  a  small  plot  in 
towns  or  villages,. as  a  little  coop  .for  them 
can  be  arranged  with  a  dry  goods  box, 
and  a  dozen  of  them  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  space  required  for  three  or  four  or- 
dinary fowls.  In  proportion  to  size  the 
Bantams  lay  larger  eggs  than  any  other 
class  of  fowls,  and  are  profitable  consider- 
ing the  cost  -  and  labor  bestowed.  The 
Game  Bantams  are  the  most  popular,  but 
we  suggest  the  Golden  or  Silver  Sabrights 
as  the  hardiest  and  best  for  beginners. 

When  selecting  a  male  of  any  particular 
breed,  the  preference  is  given  the  largest 
to  be  found.  Now,  a  large  and  heavy  male 
is  often  the  one  that  should  be  rejected. 
Large  males  are  clumsy  and  heavy,  being 
easily  injured  when  -getting  off  the  roost, 
and  may  become  lame  thereby.    The  male 


should  be  of  medium  size  and  very  active. 
As  large  chicks  can  be  secured  from  a 
male  of  melium  size  as  from  one  that  is 
heavier  if  of  the  same  breed,  and  more 
eggs  will  hatch,  thus  giving  more  chicks 
as  a  result. 


Do  not  attempt  to  hatch  pullets  too  late 
for  next  year  unless  of  Leghorn  or  some 
other  small  breed.  It  requires  three  weeks 
for  the  eggs  to  hatch,  and  the  chicks  will 
not  be  out  before  June,  which  leaves  less 
than  six  months  for  growth  before  cold 
weather.  Chicks  may  be  hatched  for  mar- 
ket, however,  and  although  the  prices  for 
broilers  may  be  low,  there  is  always  a  good 
demand  for  what  is  known  as  roasters, 
or  chicks  weighing  about  five  pounds  per 
pair,  and  good  prices  are  obtained,  ranging 
from  18  to  25  cents  per  pound,  according 
to  quality,  the  demand  existing  usually 
until  late  in  the  fall. 


If  clover  is  finely  chopped,  boiling  water 
poured  over  it,  and  the  mess  allowed  to  re- 
main over  night,  until  the  next  morning, 
a  strong  decoction  of  the  clover  is  ob- 
tained, known  as  clover  tea.  This  water 
off  the  clover  is  the  best  of  all  liquids  for 
mixing  ground  grain,  especially  for  chicks. 
The  clover  may  be  fed  to  the  fowls  with 
benefit.  It  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable 
change  for  the  fowls  if  it  is  thickened 
with  corn  meal  and  bran,  and  it  may  be 
used  for  ducklings  or  young  turkeys.  If 
given  warm,  on  cold  mornings,  it  is  an 
invigorator  and  tonic,  and  it  is  so  cheap 
as  to  really  cost  nothing  compared  with 
other  substances. 


The  poultryman  who  uses  stale  eggs  for 
nest  eggs  at  this  season  of  the  year  invites 
lice  and  low  prices.  The  stale  eggs  be- 
come broken  and  fill  the  poultry  house 
with  filth  and  disagreeable  odor.  The 
proper  method  is  to  use  no  nest  eggs  at 
all.  The  hens  that  are  accustomed  to  lay- 
ing in  certain  nests  will  always  resort  to 
them,  needing  no  invitation;  in  fact,  they 
will  not  change  their  laying  places  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  Stale  eggs  are  sure  to  break 
and  scatter  their  contents  over  the  nests 
sooner  or  later,  for  the  reason  that  as 
decomposition  progresses  the  egg  becomes 
filled  with  sulphureted-hydrogen  gas, 
which  bursts  them  by  explosion,  due  to 
pressure. 

Those  who  succeed  with  poultry  are  the 
ones  who  believe  that  the  business  re- 
quires work.  Much  harm  has  been  done 
by  a  class  of  writers  who  have  conveyed 
the  impression  that  the  work  that  is  so 
important  can  be  performed  by  ladies  or 
even  children.  It  is  true  that  a  lady 
could,  with  pleasure,  attend  to  the  wants 
of  a  small  flock;  but  when  poultry  and  egg 
production  becomes  a  matter  of  business 
and  profit  the  work  is  such  as  to  require 
skill  and  close  attention.  It  is  safe  to 
state  that  if  as  much  labor  was  bestowed 
on  ;a  large  flock  of  fowls  as  is  given  to 
cows,  the  labor  would  be  amply  compen- 
sated for.  The  great  drawback  with  those 
who  venture  into  the  poultry  business  is 
that  they  labor  under  the  supposition  that 
less  work  is  necessary  with  poultry  than 
with  larger  stock. 


There  is  no  surer  way  of  'going  back- 
wards than  to  use  a  mongrel  male  in  your 
yards.  Perhaps  we  have  alluded  to  this 
matter  rather  frequently,  but  it  is  too 
important  to  overlook,  especially  as  now 
is  the  time  to  mate  up  the  breeding  hens. 
Bear  in  mind  if  you  use  a  mongrel  male 
no  two  chicks  will  be  alike.  A  mongrel 
in  himself  combines  a  number  of  crosses, 
and  when  he  is  mated  with  mongrel,  or 
common  hens,  the  result  is  chicks  of  all 
colors,  shapes,  and  sizes.  When  a  pure 
bred  male  is  used,  whether  on  pure  bred 
or  common  hens,  he  transmits  his  charac- 
teristics, and  gives  greater  uniformity  of 
shape  and  .color.  It  is  very  easy  to  im- 
prove a  flock  of  common  fowls  by  using 
pure  bred  males,  and  the  cost  of  a  male 
is  so  little,  compared  with  the  increased 
gain  in  size  and  prolificacy  in  a  flock,  as 
well  as  uniformity  ctf  color,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  all  from  discarding 
the  mongrel  male. 


C'enti  al  New  York  Poultrv  Association 
At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  The 
Central  New  York  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  the  following  officers  were  elec- 
ted for  the  ensuing  year:  Fred  G.  Under- 
wood, President;  Bert  Van  Horn  and  John 
V.  Richardson,  Vice  Presidents;  W.  G. 
Nixdorf,  Treasurer;  B.  S.  Teale,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  Fred  Ratnaur,  Finan- 
cial Secretary;  Frank  Chapin,  Superinten- 
dent; John  R.  Loomis,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent; W.  S.  Ryan,  Advertising  Commit- 
tee. The  date  for  the  2nd.  annual  show 
was  fixed  for  Dec.  29th,  to  31st,  1896,  and 
Jan  1st,  1897. 

Sit  nations. 

Mr.  George  W.  Fenwick,  Treasurer  of 
of  the  Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Company,. 
Bouner,  Montana,  wants  a  first-class  man 
one  who  is  a  thorough  poultryman,  and 
knows  all  about  incubators,  etc.  He 
offers  $50  per  month  and  board. 

Mr.  John  R.  Williams,  Syosset,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged  in  raising 
ducks  on  a  large  scale  for  six  years,  but. 
recently  sold  out.  Is  experienced  in  incuT 
bators,  brooders,  capons,  etc.  He  will  ac- 
cept a  position  on  a  large  poultry  farm. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Johnson,  143  E.  High  street,. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  desires  a  position  to- 
work  on  a  regular  poultry  farm.  He  has 
had  experience,  but  is  desirous  of  working 
where  he  can  al>o  learn  more. 


~     The  Vermont  Poultry  Show. 

The  management  of  the  Vermont  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association  in  general, 
and  St.  Johnsbury  poultry  fanciers  in  par- 
ticular, can  congratulate  themselves  on 
holding  a  show  including  more  entries 
than  last  year,  a-  larger  attendance  in 
spite  of  one  stormy  day,  more  substantial 
gate  receipts  and,  best  of  all,  an  exhibit 
that  has  not  been  beaten  for  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  stock  shown.  The  arrange- 
ments were  not  long-drawn-out,  either. 
Burlington  was  to  have  the  show,  but  de- 
cided not  to,  and  the  St.  Johnsbury  end  of 
the  management  had  but  six  weeks  in 
which  to  plan  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  poultry  and  pet  stock 
and  arrange  for  an  exhibition  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  and  specta- 
tors. They  succeeded  finely — as  results 
prove.  Compliments  were  numerous  as 
visitors  moved  among  the  coops,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  those  who  were  not  up 
in  the  poultry  line  found  many  surprises 
in  the  way  of  elegantly  developed  speci- 
mens in  all  the  classes. 

PASTK  THIS  UP. 
How  Much  to  Feed  a  Hen— Keep  in 
View— It  is  a  Great  Deal  Stated 
in  a  Nut  shell. 

As  we  receive  letters  every  month  ask- 
ing "how  much  to  feed"  we  repeat  what 
we  have  often  given  before,  which  is  to- 
first  weigh  the  food  for  a  certain  number 
of  fowls  and  let  them  eat  until  the  last 
one  walks  away  fully  satisfied.  Then 
weigh  the  portion  left  over.  The  differ- 
ence win  be  the  amount  eateri.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  flocks  do 
not  eat  the  same  quantity  every  day,  but 
the  weighing  of  the  food  will  give  you. 
practical  knowledge  of  about  how  much  a 
flock  will  eat  at  a  meal.  Having  deter- 
mined the  quantity,  make  it  a  rule  to. 
feed  one-third  of  a  meal  (or  not  over  one- 
half)  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  make  the 
hens  work  and  scratch.  At  night  give 
them  a  full  meal.  Never  allow  any  of  the 
food  to  remain  over,  but  clean  out  the 
troughs.  Also  never  give  the  fowls  any- 
thing to  eat  at  noon. 

We  suggest  a  pound  of  lean  meat  in- 
the  morning  for  16  hens  (or  20  small  ones). 
The  next  morning  give  cut  bone.  Then 
go  back  to  lean  meat.  A  little  green  food 
may  be  given  at  noon  if  fowls  are  confined. 
At  night  give  grain  and  always  provide 
a  variety,  allowing  all  that  they  can  eat 
up  clean. 

Profitable  Poultry  Farming. 

This  work  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  mak- 
ing poultry  pay.  It  treats  of  the  growth 
of  practical  poultry  farming;  the  require- 
ments; the  best  way  to  begin;  the  value 
of  crosses;  the  use.  of  the  thoroughbred; 
how  to  tc  l,ave  hardy    and  prosperous*. 
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stock;  the  success  of  artificial  incubation; 
running  an  incubator  and  brooder  on  the 
farm;  building  an  incubator  cellar;  colo- 
nizing the  chicks;  R.  G.  White's  method 
of  feeding  chicks;  poultry  ae  .an  adjunct; 
a  butter  and  egg  farm;  size  of  hen  yards 
for  success;  building  hen  houses  .for  com- 
fort as  well  as  for  profit;  feeding  for  eggs; 
Mr.  Hunter's  method  of  egg  farming;  how 
to  test  eggs;  poultry  and  fruit;  broilers 
and  berries;  how  the  scheme  works  in 
Hammonton;  specialties  in  v-egetables;  a 
general  poultry  farm;  the  Atlantic  duck 
farm;  duck  culture  for  profit;  size  of 
houses;  how  the  breeding  ducks  are  fed; 
how  the  ducklings  are  fed;  how  to  dress 
ducklings  for  market;  and  .oilier  useful 
points.  Price  25  cests  per  copy;  for  sale 
by  us. 

A  Few  Remedies. 
A  poultry  Almanac  says:  '(One  tea- 
spoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  aicid  given  in 
two  quarts  of  water  is  an  execllent  pre- 
ventive of  most  diseases  among  fowls. 
One  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  <nf  .potash  in 
one  quart  of  water  for  roup;  lor  little 
chicks  that  are  weak  in  the  legs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  one  quart 
of  water.  For  worms,  give  ten  drops  of 
aloes  or  spirit  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of 
water.  For  gapes,  add  a  few  drops  of 
spirits  of  camphor  or  turpentine  to  the 
drinking  water.  For  cold  or  catarrh,  put 
ten  drops  of  aconite  in  a  pint  of  water. 
For  sneezing  or  running  at  the  nostrils, 
put  about  one  tablespoonful  of  kerosene 
oil  in  one  quart  of  water.  Asafoetida  tied 
up  in  a  rag  and  placed  in  the  drinking 
water  for  the  fowls  will  be  a  gaud  remedy 
for  roup,  also  a  preventive  of  most  dis- 
eases. 


A  Dip  for  the  Hens. 

A  subscriber  in  Kentucky  writes  ois  a 
letter  and  in  it  he  makes  the  following 
request  which  has  been  often  made  before: 

"Please  give  me  a  good  dip  for  chickens, 
one  that  will  clear  them  of  lice." 

Dips  should  not  be  used  because  they 
may  cause  the  hens  to  take  cold.  All  the 
dips  that  can  be  used  will  avail  nothing 
unless  the  poultry  house  is  clean,  as  the 
ihens  will  soon  become  overrun  again  with 
lice.  Just  as  soon  as  the  lice  leave  the 
poultry  house  the  hens  can  clear  their 
^bodies  by  dusting  in  ashes  or  dry  earth. 
The  heads  and  necks  should  be  rubbed  with 
melted  lard  once  a  month  to  kill  the  large 
head  lice.  If  a  dip  must  be  used  pour  a 
igallon  of  boiling  water  on  a  pound  of 
itahaccp  refuse.  Let  it  stand  over  night  and 
then  add  two  gallons  of  cold  water.  Dip 
the  hens  on  a  warm,  dry,  still  day.  But 
do  not  use  a  dip.  Try  insect  powder  in 
preference. 

They  Hied  in  the  Shells. 

It  puzzles  the  operator  when  the  chicks 
die  in  the  shells  just  before  hatching,  and 
the  next  thing  is  to  find  the  cause  there- 
for. We  have  discussed  the  subject  often, 
but  cirottmstances  snay  alter  cases,  here 
we  give  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Blackman, 
Vermillion,  111.,  who  states  the  trouble  he 
had,  as  follows: 

"My  last  two  hatches  from  the  incubator 
have  not  turned  out  well.  About. forty  per 
cent  died  in  the  shell.  They  seemed 
ready  to  hatch,  for  some  of  them  even 
pipped.  I  commenced  to  put  in  moisture 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  increased  until 
the  pans  were  full  on  the  eighteenth  day. 
And  if  moisture  does  not  show  on  glass 
doors  when  the  eggs  begin  to  pip  I  wet 
two  sponges  to  lay  on  the  top  of  the  eggs 
until  moisture  shows.  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  eggs  not  hatching?  The  heat  had 
been  all  right.  I  hatched  in  a  dry  cellar, 
which  was  well  ventilated.  The  brooder 
chicks  seemed  healthy,  but  one  at  a  time 
died,  and  I  noticed  on  all  that  died  that 
their  droppings  stuck  to  them  and  made 
a  hard  cake  before  they  died.  I  fed  them 
bread  crumbs  from  bread  made  of  oats, 
wheat,  bran,  shorts,  and  corn  ground  fine, 
also  cracked  wheat  and  corn.  I  fed  every 
two  hours  with  cut  bone  to  scratch  in. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

Let  us  look  into  it.  Suppose  one  kept 
the  eggs  under  a  hen  so  wet  that  the 
moisture  would  show  on  glass  (if  such 
could  be  arranged)  would  It  not  injure  the 
hatch?  If  some  eggs  hatched  why  did  not  all 
hatch?  We  believe  the  eggs  had  too  much 
moisture.  Eggs  also  must  be  from  se- 
lected stock.  One  cannot  buy  up  eggs  and 
get  good  hatches  as  a  rule.  The  parents 
Of  chicks  may  be  at  fault. 


The  chicks  may  have  died  in  the  braoder 
from  lack  of  heat.  A  brooder  room  should 
"be  kept  at  «0  degrees  and  the  brooder 
at  100  degrees,  which  heat  may  be  reduced 
five  degrees  each  week  as  the  chicks  get 
larger  until  the  brooder  is  85  degrees. 

The  feeding  may  be  too  often,  causing 
indigestion.  Feed  three  times  a  day,  and 
remove  all  the  food  uneaten.  Between  the 
meals  scatter  a  gill  oT  millet  seed  in  litter 
and  let  them  work  and  scratch.  Do  not 
force  young  chicks.  You  can  canse  indi- 
gestion and  bowel  disease  by  overfeeding 
them.  The  main  point  in  cold  weather 
is  never  to  allow  them  to  become  chilled. 

Never  keep  food  before  young  chicks, 
let  them  eat  all  that  they  can  at  each  meal. 
Then  let  them  get  an  appetite  for  the  next 
meal. 

Will  Keep  Five  Hundred  Hens. 

A  reader  at  Marion,  Ohio,  intends  to 
keep  five  hundred  hens,  and  from  his 
letter  below  he  has  much  to  learn,  and 
we  give  the  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  them.    He  says: 

"We  are  going  to  put  up  one  of  the  new 
hen  houses  250  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide, 
capacity  of  500  laying  hens,  20  to  the  pen, 
10  by  14  feet,  (Legnorns.)  Now  do  you 
think  they  will  do  as  well  by  letting  them 
run  all  together  or  shall  I  keep  them 
separate?  I  will  leare  runs  25  feet  by 
10  feet  on  each  side  or  the  building,  with 
a  large  window  to  every  pen  to  the  south, 
ten  feet  apart  for  plenty  of  light.  We 
want  to  keep  1000  hens  for  laying,  which 
if  attended  to  right,  and  every  thing  is 
looked  after  and  kept  clean,  there  is 
money  in  it.  Please  give  us  ideas  on  this, 
for  we  are  sort  of  laying  luck  on  your 
paper  for  our  success." 

It  would  require  a  whole  book  to  comply 
with  his  request  to  "give  us  ideas,"  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  details  to  be  consid- 
ered— sickness,  lice,  etc., — but  let  us  look 
into  it  some. 

We  do  not  advise  an  inexperienced  per- 
son to  attempt  to  keep  500  hens,  but  to 
begin  with  a  few  and  gradually  increase. 
Here  is  a  reader  who  asks  if  500  hens 
should  run  together.  Certainly  not — the 
smaller  the  flocks  the  better. 

He  says: — "We  want  to  keep  1000  hens, 
which,  if  attended  to  right,"  etc.  Stop 
right  there.  If  attended  to  right — well, 
that  is  just  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  find  out  for  over  forty  years.  Every 
one  means  to  do  it  right,  thinks  it  can  he 
done  right,  and  that  it  is  an  easy  matter. 
But  what  is  "right."  We  publish  our 
paper  every  month,  filled  with  excellent 
articles  on  how  to  do  it  right,  and  we 
try  to  add  our  views,  yet  the  "how  to  do 
it  right"  is  not  known  yet. 

Now,  the  reader  at  Marion  knows  that 
he  has  our  sympathy,  and  that  we  mean 
no  offense  in  thus  discussing  his  letter, 
for  we  admire  his  courage.  He  has  the 
right  breed,  and  he  writes  like  one  de- 
termined. We  will  say,  however,  that 
Leghorns  will  not  stand  confinement  well, 
and  his  yards  are  too  small.  They  are 
active,  and  delight  to  forage.  They  can 
be  kept  in  flocks  of  about  40  or  50  as  the 
maximum,  but  must  be  kept  at  work.  The 
plan  of  the  house  is  correct,  but  there 
should  be  two  yards,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  give  each  flock  a  yard 
while  green  food  is  growing  in  another. 
They  may  also  have  roup,  brought  by 
pigeons,  or  lice  may  prevail,  "varmints" 
kill  them,  rats  get  under  the  floors,  egg- 
eating  and  feather-pulling  be  faults,  over- 
feeding prevent  laying,  and  other  draw- 
backs. 

Don't  put  too  much  money  in  them  the 
first  year.  Try  it  and  learn  with  a  few. 
Experience  is  worth  more  than  capital. 
It  looks  as  easy  to  keep  five  hundred  as  a 
dozen,  but  a  dozen  can  have  more  room 
and  receive  care  which  could  not  be  be- 
stowed on  five  hundred. 

In  Defence  of  Dark  Bran  mas. 

A  few  month*  aso  we  gave  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fred  Grundy  on  "  Dark  Brahmas.*' 
in  which  he  exposed  his  lack  of  knowledge 
on  poult ry  .subjects  by  admitting  that  he 
heard  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  from  a  wo- 
man who  was  ignorant.  He  attacked  Dark 
Brahmas.  Now,  the  Dark  Brahma  is  an  ex- 
cellent fowl,  and  our  claim  \u  supported 
by  Mr.  E.  Harvey,  Freeport,  111.,  who 
says : 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  Mr.  J.  D. 
Smilcy's  article  iu  the  February  number 


of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  in  defence  of  the 
Dark  Brahma,  and  I  concluded  that  I 
would  give  my  experience  with  that  grand 
breed.  On  the  fourth  o.  April,  18'.*5,  I  got 
eight  Dark  Brahma  hen*  and  a  cockerel 
that  had  been  shipped  seven  hundred  miles 
and  had  been  in  the  crate  for  three  days. 
I  took  good  care  of  them  and  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  eggs  laved,  and  the  chicks 
that  were  hiitchtd.  From  April  4th  to 
August  21th  the  eight  hens  laid  320  eges 
and  hatched  107  chicks.  I  raised  103  of  the 
ch.ckens,  and  the  la«t  chicks  were  hatched 
on  July  26th, hence  I  thiuk  that  I  am  jus- 
tified in  vviting  a  word  or  two  in  deience 
of  hens  that  made  'hat  record.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Dark  Biahmas  are 
any  better  than  some  of  the  other  breeds, 
but  I  do  claim  that  they  ar=  not  second  to 
any  breed  when  they  are  properly  eared 
for. 

My  hens  were  kept  confined  in  a  yard 
14x20  feet.  1  kept  my  chicks  confined  in  a 
movable  coop  12x12  feet,  and  this  was 
made  out  <>f  dry  goods  boxes.  These  were 
covered  with  tar  paper  for  shelter,  and  I 
never  let  them  out  of  the  boxes  until  the 
grass  was  dry.  I  cleaned  their  boxes  every 
day,  and  put  in  sawdust  and  air  shiked 
lime.  I  used  plenty  of  this  lime  in  their 
coops.  I  have  no  stock  or  eggs  for  sale, 
and  when  I  have  I  will  use  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  poultry  papi-r. 

I  have  read  some  of  Mr.  Grundy's  letters 
in  different  i  apers  that  I  take,  and  have 
always  had  the  same  opinion  of  him,  and 
think  that  he  had  better  leave  the  writing 
of  articles  for  the  poultry  press  for  some 
one  else  that  is  farther  advanced  in  poul- 
try culture  than  himself,  I  see  from  the 
last  letter  thar,  I  read  from  his  pen  that  he 
learned  more  in  one  hour  talking  to  an  old 
ladv  than  he  could  learn  in  three  years  in 
leading  and  experience.  I  think  that  if  be 
bad  good  sense  he  would  never  tell  t  he- 
public  through  the  press  where  he  got  bis 
poultry  education.  I  started  to  keep 
poultry  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  am 
st'll  learning  something  from  the  poultry 
papers,  and  by  experience  all  the  time. 
Sometime  in  the  near  future  I  will  give  to 
the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  of  set- 
ting hens  and  raising  chicks. 

Some  of  the  best  flocks  we  ever  saw  were 
Dark  Brabmas.  The  more  popular  Light 
Brahmas  have  kept  them  iu  the  back- 
ground, but  that  does  not  destroy  the  fact 
that  Dark  Brahmas  are  fully  the  equals  of 
the  light  variety,  for  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Hooper,  as  given  above,  is  but  one  of 
many  who  have  written  us  in  their  favor. 

Discussing  Incubator  Hatching. 

Moisture  or  no  moisture,  and  why  did 
they  not  hatch?  All  of  these  matters 
are  proper  for  discussion,  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  where  the  people  talk  to  one 
another  without  fear  of  criticism.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Kirk,  of  Oregon,  writes  us  in  regard 
to  his  incubator  hatch,  and  his  letter  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
He  says: 

"I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  poul- 
try business  although  at  present  I  am 
"wielding  the  hazel"  in  the  public  school. 
I  have  incubated  some;  also  have  some  ex- 
perience in  caponizing.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion or  two  I  would  like  to  ask.  Last 
spring  I  made  two  hatches  with  a  ma- 
chine. The  first  time  I  had  only  about 
60  per  cent  fertile  eggs,  and  only  hatched 
a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  them.  The 
rest  died  in  the  shell.  Many  pipped  which 
would  have  never  gotten  out  without  help. 
As  soon  as  the  shell  was  pipped  some 
would  show  signs  of  blood  around  the 
pip,  and  unless  the  shell  was  opened 
would  soon  smother.  Upon  breaking  the 
shell  I  would  find  the  chick  enveloped 
in  a  tough  material  resembling  mucus, 
and  when  this  bled  profusely  many  of 
the  chicks  helped  out  of  this  condition 
lived  and  made  hardy  strong  chicks.  But 
some  of  these  died  and  others  were  crip- 
pled and  so  on.  During  this  hatch  I  used 
moisture  freely  keeping  it  supplied  through 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  once,  by  ac- 
cident, the  heat  got  up  to  108,  but  only 
for  short  time.  Then  I  set  the  machine 
again,  used  no  moisture  until  the  15th  day 
and  then  moderately  until  the  18th,  then 
plenty.  I  got  more  chicks  than  the  first 
time,  but  still  a  great  many  died  in  the 
shell.  But  they  were  in  an  entirely 
different  condition,  the  shell  being  only 
about  three  fourths  full  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  shell  was  very  tough 
and  dry.    Now  what  is  the  matter?" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  eggs  used 
only  about  60  per  cent,  were  fertile.  Now, 
a  point  right  there.  We  have  always 
found  were  a  lot  of  eggs  contained  so 
many  that  were  unfertile  but  little  could 
be  expected  from  the  rest.  True,  there 
would  be  chicks  hatched,  but  they  were 
about  on  par  with  the  whole  lot  of  eggs — 
worthless.  Bear  this  in  mind,  that  when 
you  get  a  lot  of  eggs  and  test  out  about 
one-half  of  them  you  need  not  expect  to 
get  strong  chicks  from  the  others. 

Mr.  Kirk  says,  he  had  to  help  some  of 
the  chicks  out  of  the  shells.  Chicks  that 
have  to  be  helped  out  are  seldom  worth 


the  saving  for  they  rarely  ever  live  to 
reach  the  market. 

The  tough  skin  is  due  to  the  slow  hatch- 
ing of  the  chicks,  and  may  be  explained  as 
follows:  A  strong  chick  pips  a  very 
small  opening,  only  a  little  flap  of  the 
shell  being  slightly  raised.  This  is  a 
natural  provision  to  give  a  little  air  to 
the  chick,  but  the  opening  is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  the  moisture  within  the- 
egg  to  escape.  Next,  the  chick  pips; 
around  the  shell,  simply  cracking  it- 
After  each  operation  the  chick  takes  a 
rest.  Finally,  the  chicks  press  against 
the  two  halves  of  the  shells,  which  have 
been  cut  apart,  with  the  bills  of  the  chicks 
by  cracking  them,  they  open,  and  the 
chicks  come  out.  When  a  large  opening, 
is  made  in  the  shell  before  the  chick  gets, 
out,  as  is  done  where  it  is  helped  by  hand, 
too  much  air  gets  in  and  the-  membrane 
dries  and  becomes  tough. 

The  drying  of  the  membrane  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  air  coming  over  the- 
eggs.  The  hen  allows  none-  at  all.  She 
does  not  give  any  moisture  but  she  does,, 
nevertheless,  prevent  the  moisture  in  the 
eggs  from  escaping. 

In  the  above  case  the  second  hatch 
failed  because  there  was  too  much  dry 
air  flowing  in.  While  the  moisture  was 
less  plentiful  yet  the  air  was  dry  owing 
to  the  temperature  being  a  little  higher. 

Just  here  we  will  say — be  sure  of  your 
thermometer.  Too  low  a  temperature,  or 
too  high,  may  do  damage.  Do  not  charge 
the  faults  to  the  moisture,  as  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  thermometer  may  not 
be  correct. 


Experiments  With  Poultry. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  with  by  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  in  attempted 
experiments  with  poultry,  is  the  individ- 
uality of  the  hens.  Great  expense  is  in- 
curred when  experiments  are  made  with 
cattle  or  other  stock,  and  no.  cessation  of 
labor  results  until  the  work  is  ended.  This, 
course  should  be  pursued  with  exoeriments. 
made  with  poultry,  tor  while  it  may  be  ad 
milted  that  the  heu  is  but  a  mite  compared1 
with  the  cow,  yet  the  poultry  interests  are 
as  great  as  those  of  any  of  the  targe  stock, 
thus  making  it  as  important  to  experiment 
in  that  direction  as  in  any  other,  the  value 
of  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  this 
country  being  sufficient  to  place  the  indus- 
try on  a  level  with  that  of  cattle,  horse, 
sheep  or  swine. 

No  results  cau  be  derived  l>v  experiment- 
ing with  a  flock  of  hens  any  more  than 
with  a  herd  of  cows.  As  we  stated  the  in- 
dividuality of  each  member  is  something 
that  presents  an  obstacle  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved. We  can,  by  weighing  t  he  food,  and 
noting  the  gain  in  weight  of  each  individ- 
ual, and  her  production,  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  her  relative  and  comparative 
value,  but  even  then  the  gain  iu  knowledge 
is  slight  and  the  final  results  far  from  con  - 
elusive.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  two 
individuals  alike,  whether  birds  or  animals, 
and  hence  all  experiments  must  be  nude  iu 
a  manner  comparative.  There  are  nearly 
one  hundred  breeds  of  poultry,  and  the 
field  for  observation  is  wide,  but  this  is 
just  the  reason  why  more  attention  should 
be  given  in  that  directien,  as  the  poultry 
interest  demaud  greater  and  closer  investi- 
gation than  cattle  or  other  stock. 

It  requires  as  much  work  to  determine 
the  facts  relating  to  poultry  as  to  farm 
products.  The  chemist  who  works  with 
one  bushel  of  corn  is  working  on  the  entire 
corn  crop  of  the  count! y.  To  make  an  ef- 
fort with  a  few  hens  is  to  experiment  in  the 
'nterests  of  all.  Work  must  be  done  at 
different  seasons,  the  age  of  each  ben  must 
be  considered,  the  kind  of  food,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  quarters,  the  period  of  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  laying  by  each,  the 
particular  time  of  moulting,  vermin,  dis- 
eases, quality  and  value  of  her  product, 
and  other  considerations. 

All  these  matters  require  patient  investi- 
gation but  it  is  for  that  reason  they  should 
be  made— ic  takes  time.  No  agiicultutal 
institute  can  take  a  small  flock  of  hens  and 
learn  much  in  a  lew  months.  There  is  more 
to  do  than  is  supposed.  What  is  necessary 
for  the  poultry  interests  of  this  country  is 
for  some  experiment  station  to  settle  down 
to  a  longseige  of  work,  and  to  be  as  patient 
at  it  as  with  cattle.  The  great  poultry  in- 
terests of  this  country  demand  it,  for  there 
are  millions  of  dollars  at  stake,  and  much 
to  be  gained  by  the  farmers. 
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No  rats  where  the  ferret  works.  Just 
write  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Gibbs,  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
for  his  catalogue  on  ferrets. 

Don't  forget  the  Norwalk  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Norwalk,  Ohio,  if  you  want  trees, 
vines  or  plants,  and  of  any  variety. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett  .Worcester,  Mass., 
says  that  his  "0  K  Food"  is  in  great 
■demand,  as  wherever  it  goes  more  eggs 
result. 

Homing  pigeons  for  squab  breeding  are 
•offered  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Hoopes,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  he  says  they  are  sure  money 
makers. 

Messrs.  Tillinghast  Bros.,  La  Plume,  Pa., 
sells  eggs  for  incubators  from  pure  breeds. 
Read  their  advertisement  and  see  what  a 
'bargain  you  will  get. 

The  Famous  Whitewasher  kills  lice,  for 
Ave  have  tried  it  and'  use  it.  See  the  skull 
and  crosabone.  advertisement.  It  means 
death  to  lice. 

Mr.  Franklin  Benner,  303  Henepin 
avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  an  all- 
wood  shipping  coop,  light  and  cheap,  which 
saves  one-half  the  expense  rates.  "Write 
him. 

Poultry  supplies  can  be  had  of  Barwick 
&  Co.,  216  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
Anything  you  want  is  always  kept  on 
hand.  Circulars  sent  free  to  all  who  write 
them. 

The  Hydro-safety  lamp,  incubator  regu- 
lators,  thermometers,  regulator  bars,  boil- 
er tanks  and  other  applicances  can  be 
had  of  Mi*.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  ■ 

Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  made  by  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Lee,  Exeter,  Nebraska,  and  not  Exeter, 
N.  Y.,  as  has  been  given.  It  is  becoming 
so  famous  that  poultrymen  are  taking  the 
agency  for  it  everywhere. 

Mr.  Augustus  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa., 
has  recently  made  two  shipments  of  birds, 
one  to  Germany,  and  the  other  to  England. 
They  were  Buff  Leghorns,  and  it  shows 
that  Mr:  Arnold's  reputation  is  world  wide. 

Mr.  Ed.  Einfeldt,  Greenwood,  Wis.,  sent 
us  samples  of  feathers  from  his  birds  and 
judging  from  their  markings  he  has  some 
very  fine  specimens.  His  birds  are  pur- 
chased by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
breeders. 

Mr.  E::  J.  Ball,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
breeds-  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  has 
bred  no  other  breed  for  eight  years.  His 
prices,  are  reasonable,  $4  per  100,  or  $2 
for  50;  thus  enabling  parties  to  procure 
them  in  lots. 

Carbolineum  not  only  destroys  lice  but 
is  a  wood  preserving  paint.  Write  to  Car- 
bolineum Wood  Preserving  Co.,  120  Broad 
street,  New  York  City,  and  get  their  de- 
scriptive'circular.  It  is  sent  free  and  you 
will  have  a  treat  reading  it. 

The  largest  duck  farm  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  Mr.  James  Rankin,  South 
Eastoii,  Mass.,— all  Pekins— and  he  hatch- 
ed 10,000  a  year,  in  his  Monarch  incubator. 
Write  him  and  he  will  tell  you  how  he 
does  it. 

Mr.  Jos  D.  Wilson,  Rosemont,  N.  J.,  is 
offering  Plymouth  Rocks  and  single  comb 
White  Leghorns  chicks,  just  hatched,  at 
eight  cents  each.  Those,  who  wish  to  buy 
young  chicks  ready  hatched,  have  a  good 
chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  M.  Mayer,  Jr.,  Conant,  111.,  sells 
eggs  from  several  different  breeds,  in- 
cluding Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
Langshans,  Black  Javas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Black  Spanish,  Andalusians 
and  Hamburgs. 

Lambert's  "Death  to  Lice"  has  become 
famous  over  the  whole  country.-  Every- 
body interested  has  heard  of  it,  for  it  has 
a  reputation  of  its  own.  It  is  made  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Lambert,  box  600,  Apponaug, 
R.  I.    It  is  cheap  and  does  the  work. 

Stop  thief.  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph,  Haddon 
Heights,  N.  J.,  will  send  you,  for  a  dollar, 
plans  for  making  a  burglar  proof  alarm 
to  attach  to  your  poultry  house.  No  mat- 
ter if  the  thief  tries  the  doors,  windows, 
boards,  or  cuts  the  wires,  it  gives  the 
alarm. 

Messrs.  Knaupp  Brothers,  Fabius,  N.  Y., 
won  on  White  Leghorns  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  they  have  also  won  at  all  the 
leading  shows  of  the  country,  frequently 
making  a  clean  sweep  at  such  shows  as 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Write  them  for 
their  new  1896  catalogue. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Joslyn,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
makes  two  breeds  his  specialties — single 
comb  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Mr.  Joslyn  has  been  a 
breeder  for  years,  and  he  aims  to  have 
stock  that  is  unexcelled.  His  birds  are 
raised  on  a  farm  and  the  eggs  are  fertile. 
Write  him.    He  sends  15  eggs  for  $1.00. 

Mr.  Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  perhaps  the  largest  poultry  farm 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  has  more 
breeds  of  land  and  water  fowls  than  any 
other  breeder.  His  catalogue  is  a  whole 
book  and  is  well  worth  having,  as  nearly 
all  the  breeds  are  illustrated  and  describ- 
ed. It  also  contains  many  valuable  hints. 
Write  him  for  it  and  get  a  good  thing. 


The  annual  circular  of  Buff  Leghorns 
issued  by  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  has  been  received  at  this  office, 
and  all  those  interested  should  send  and 
get  one,  free  if  you  name  this  paper.  Mr. 
B.  has  a  show  record  on  his  Buffs  since 
1891  and  the  past  season  has  been  a  most 
successful  one.  A  breeding  pen  of  this 
new  variety  scoring  185  3-4  is  one  thing 
that  is  not  seen  in  many  show  reports 
this  season.    He  has  such  a  pen  by  Felch. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  is 
proud  of  his  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  he 
won  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  also  at  the 
recent  New  York  show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  His  first  prize  cockerel  was  su- 
perior in  color  to  any  Buff  Cochin,  and 
will  be  sketched  as  a  sample  of  the  breed. 
His  pullets  were  also  fine.  Mr.  Wilson 
says  he  considers  buff  as  the  preferred 
color  for  all  breeds.  We  hope  to  secure 
a  cut  of  his  bird  soon. 


Mr.  Kulp's  Brown  Leghorns. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  of  Pottstown,  Pa., 
is  a  breeder  of  both  rose  comb  and  single 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans, 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  He  also  makes  a  spec- 
ialty of  Belgium  Hares,  which  he  breeds 
pure,  not  using  the  so-called  (Belgium 
hares  which  are  really  large  grey  rabbits 
and  styled   "German"  hares. 

Mr.  Kulp  has  won  on  his  Brown  Leg- 
horns at  the  principal  shows,  including 
the  great  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  at  Reading,  West 
Chester,  Sanatoga,  etc.  He  is  a  very  par- 
ticular breeder,  and  aims  to  have  nothing 
but  the  best. 

He  guarantees  his  stock,  and  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  us  said:  "If  you  have  any 
complaints  of  any  nature,  send  them  to 


thing  to  destroy  vermin  of  all  kinds,  as  it 
has  a  strong  smell,  and  it  is  more  effective 
than  kerosene.  I  am  going  to  give  my 
nests,  roost  poles  and  drop  boards  a  good 
soaking  with  it,  as  it  is  plentiful  in  this 
region  it  being  one  of  the  largest  oil  fields 
in  Ohio.  It  is  a  part  of  the  North  Lima 
Oil  Field.  I  can  get  the  oil  by  simply 
going  after  it,  so  I  call  that  small  expense 
when  I  only  have  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
carry  it. 

I  think  labor  for  poultry  is  a  delight, 
as  I  am  a  baker  by  trade  and  go  to  work 
at  two  a.  m.  I  finish  at  noon  and  have 
the  whole  afternoon  for  devotion  of  my 
time  to  poultry.  I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel  eight  months  old,  and  lie  is  so 
lame  in  his  left  foot  that  he  is  not  hardly 
able  to  get  around,  but  he  is  as  lively  as 
the  other  one.  I  examine  him  and  can 
find  nothing  wrong,  only  that  his  foot 
acts  as  if  paralyzed.  The  toes  turn  under 
when  he  s'teps,  and  when  I  take  him  up  and 
stretch  his  right  leg  back  the  toes 
straighten  out,  but  when  I  do  the  same 
with  the  left  foot  the  toes  remain  turned 
in  the  same  as  when  he  throws  the  leg 
forward  to  walk.  I  have '  looked  through 
all  the  Poultry  Keepers  I  received  since  I 
subscribed  last  May,  and  all  the  extra 
copies  I  have,  and  I  find  no  description 
of  lameness  like  it.  He  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  string-halt  horse  when  he  walks." 

Looking  over  the  above  it  will  be  noticed 
that  twenty  late-hatched  pullets,  confined 
in  a  small  yard,  laid  fairly  well  during 
the  cold  months  of  January.  Why  should 
they  lay?  Give  a  reason?  We  will  give 
ours.  It  was  that  four  or  five  inches  of 
straw  in  which  they  had  to  work  and 
scratch  for  their  grain.    Keep  a  hen  at 


me  at  once;  I  do  not  know  of  any,  for  I 
seldom  have  them,  but  if  any  should  turn 
up  I  want  to  know  it,  as  I  cannot  afford 
to  have  one  dissatisfied  customer."  He 
has  been  sending  out  eggs  already,  and 
to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the 
reports  of  good  hatches  and  satisfaction 
have  encouraged  him  very  much. 

A  Few  Points  to  Consider. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seaber,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio, 
asks  several  questions,  but  his  letter  is 
also  interesting  from  other  points,  as  he 
mentions  the  record  of  his  pullets  and  de- 
scribes his  poultry  house,  which  is  built 
on  correct  principles  for  winter.    He  says: 

"A  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  is  what 
you  think  of  this  egg  production  from  20 
pullets  hatched  out  on  June  seventh. 
From  Jan.  1st.  to  Jan.  31st.  I  received  66 
eggs,  from  Feb.  1st,  to  Feb.  22nd,  I  re- 
ceived 130  eggs.  think  it  is  splendid 
from  a  flock  so  young  and  kept  in  a  house 
8  feet  by  10  feet  with  a  scratch  pen  7  feet 
by  10  feet  annexed.  I  have  four  or  five 
inches  of  straw  in  the  pen  to  throw  the 
grain  in. 

The  second  question  is  what  do  you 
think  of  my  plan  of  building  a  poultry 
house.  I  have  built  a  house  10  by  15 
feet,  7  feet  high  in  front,  and  five  feet 
in  the  rear.  It  has  four  windows  in  front 
facing  the  east  and  one  facing  the  north. 
I  have  built  it  of  one  inch  boards, 
up  and  down,  and  stripped  the  cracks  on 
the  outside  with  three-inch  strips.  I  lined 
the  inside  with  half  inch  boards  cross- 
wise, putting  old  paper  flour  sacks  be- 
tween the  boards.  I  have  a  ground  floor 
and  am  going  to  put  in  about  four  or  six 
inches  of  gravel-sand  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Would  not  the  wick  oil  or  petroleum 
oil  right  out  of  the  oil  well  be  a  better 
thing  to  wash  the  inside  of  the  building 
with  than  some  emulsions,  and  after  it  is 
washed  with  oil,  and  ia  left  a  few  days  to 
soak  in  the  wood,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  white  wash  it?  I  think  raw  oil 
right  out  of  the  well  would  be    a  good 


Breeding  from  Disqualified  Birds. 

A  certain  breeder  once  proclaimed  that 
in  order  to  provide  show  birds  and  prize 
winners  he  bred  from  disqualified  birds. 
It  was  a  frank  admission  but  it  did  no 
good  to  the  fancier  class.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  L.  L.  Pierce,  of  El  Moro,  Colo., 
states  some  pointed  truths  which  certainly 
disclose  the  ridiculousness  of  a  system 
which  can  but  rest  upon  chance.  He  say?: 
"How  about  this;  is  it  as  it  should  be, 
or  is  it  only  for  knowing  ones?  If  I  buy 
a  male  prize  winner  from  A,  and  a  female 
equally  as  good  from  B,  have  I  not  a  right 
to  expect  something  from  their  mating? 
And  should  it  not  be  equally  as  good? 
What  do  I  get?  More  than  likely  a  lot 
of  chickens  that  would  be  disqualified.  I 
ask  A  and  B  for  an  explanation.  If  they 
wish  to  be  honest  with  me  they  will  tell 
me  that  the  pair  I  bought  from  them  were 
got  by  the  mating  of  disqualified  parents. 
What  am  I  to  do?  Iam  at  sea  without  a  com- 
pass. This  makes  me  wonder  if  I  live  in 
an  age  of  progression,  or  must  I  go  back 
and  start  where  A  and  B  were  and  learn 
how  to  mate  these  disqualified  birds?  If 
so,  does  blue-blood,  or  tracing  back  a  long 
established  pedigree  amount  to  nothing? 
Is  this  as  it  should  be?  Is  there  no  reme- 
dy? What  we  want  is  something  where 
like  begets  like,  and  of  some  of  you  good 
influential  leaders  will  advocate  this  cause 
they  will  no  doubt  do  much  good,  as  well 
as  place  myself  and  many  thousands  of 
others  under  many  obligations.  And  you, 
kind  Editor,  give  us  your  assistance  with 
the  same  untiring  energy  that  you  have 
the  ten-cent  Standard  (which  by  the  way 
is  a  noble  cause)  and  I  think  we  can  get 
the  ball  rolling  in  the  right  direction." 

If  one  procure  birds  bred  from  prize 
winning  stock  the  result  should  be  birds 
fully  as  good  as  the  parents,  and  if  the 
parents  are  not  capable  of  producing  off- 
spring fully  equal  to  themselves  then 
their  owner  should  not  advertise  "eggs 
from  prize  winning  stock"  unless  he  pro- 
poses that  the  purchaser  shall  receive  what 
is  inferred  in  the  advertiser.  Any  breeder 
who  will  not  agree  to  do  so  is  not  honest 
in  his  advertisement. 

But  there  are  but  few  breeders  who  now 
care  to  mate  from  disqualified  stock. 
They  have  too  much  contempt  for  such 
birds.  Within  the  past  five  years  more 
uniformity  has  appeared,  and  there  is  less 
necessity  for  breeding  from  anything  but 
prize  winners. 

Until  those  who  are  put  on  committees 
to  frame  the  standards  of  the  breeds  have 
more  intelligence,  and  show  less  selfishnes, 
there  will  always  be  difficulty  in  breeding, 
and  the  sooner  that  prize  winners  and 
breeding  stock  are  the  same  the  sooner 
will  there  be  less  complaint  and  dissatis- 
faction. 


work  and  she  will  lay.  She  will  lay  be- 
cause work  keeps  her  warm,  it  gives  her 
an  appetite,  it  makes  her  more  contented, 
and  prevents  her  from  becoming  too  fat. 
She  did  not  gorge  her  food  but  ate  it  little 
by  little  as  she  found  it.  Her  condition  de- 
pends upon  the  exercise. 

The  poultry  house  is  not  only  wind  proof 
but  it  had  four  windows  facing  the  east, 
securing  plenty  of  warmth  early  in  the 
morning,  and  it  had  a  window  at  the 
north  side.  So  many  windows  gave  light. 
The  hens  love  light  and  detest  darkness. 
They  will  not  work  in  darkness.  They  re- 
vel in  the  light,  and  will  stay  outside  in 
the  storm  before  they  will  remain  in  a 
dark  house. 

The  suggestion  regarding  the  use  of  the 
oil  is  a  good  one.  We  see  no  reason  why 
the  crude  oil  should  not  be  used.  In  fact, 
it  is  better  than  kerosene.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  white  washing  the  house 
also. 

The  lameness  of  the  cockerel  may  be  due 
to  quite  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  rheu- 
matism, an  injury  from  a  stone,  jumping 
from  the  roost,  being  caught  by  the  foot 
in  a  crevice,  or  in  some  manner  unseen. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  apply  some  kind  of 
liniment  and  wait  for  the  foot  to  heal. 
It  is  a  case  where  one  must  see  and  know 
how  it  happened  before  a  remedy  can  be 
suggested. 

Right  here  we  will  state  that  crude 
petroleum  is  excellent  for  use  in  a  poultry 
house  to  destroy  lice,  and  it  also  a  very 
good  liniment.  It  is  not  irritating  to  the 
feet  and  bodies  of  fowls  as  is  kerosene, 
and  is  a  safe  substance  to  use  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  is  an  excellent  paint  and  is  very 
cheap  at  all  points. 


When  to  Sell. 

If  eggs  are  bringing  over  25  cents  per 
dozen  they  are  rather  expensive  for  use  in 
the  incubator,  but  when  they  fall  to  12 
cents  per  dozen,  then  every  hen  that  be- 
comes broody  and  every  Incubator  should 
have  eggs.  The  uncertainties  regard- 
ing the  fertility  of  eggs,  especially  in  the 
winter,  should  make  it  more  profitable  to 
sell  when  eggs  are  high,  as  it  may  require 
the  use  of  three  or  four  eggs  in  order  to 
hatch  one  chick,  though  the  hatches  will 
sometimes  be  more  satisfactory.  High 
prices  for  eggs  make  "a  bird  in  the  hand 
worth  two  in  the  bush,"  and  the  surer 
plan  is  to  sell  the  eggs.  Usually  when 
the  eggs  are  low  the  conditions  Tor  hatch- 
ing are  more  favorable,  as  the  weather 
is  warmer  and  the  eggs  have  a  smaller 
proportion  of  infertile  ones  among  them. 
The  chicks  are  also  more  easily  raised. 
It  pays  to  use  all  the  eggs  for  hatching 
when  prices  fall  as  low  as  one  cent  per 
egg.  If  eggs  are  two  cents  each  and  a 
poor  hatch  results,  the  cost  of  bringing 
each  chick  out  of  its  shell,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  a  loss  of  some  of  them  before 
they  are  marketed,  is  too  large;  hence 
with  high  prices  for  eggs  and  cash  re- 
ceived daily,  they  should  be  sold. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Child,  Glenside,  Pa.,  has 
been  for  several  years  a  successful  breeder 
and  exhibitor  of  Silver  Wyandottes.  He 
advises  us  that  his  breeding  yards  this  year 
contain  a  number  of  prize  winners  that 
were  bred  from  prize  winners.  Mr.  Child 
is  a  great  admirer- of  Wyandottes,  and  in 
addition  to  Silvers,  keens  a  few  choice 
White  and  Golden  Wyandottes.  ]  f  inter- 
ested in  the  breed  send  for  his  circular. 

A  Paradox.— If  you  are  goin?  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern States — write  John  R.  Pott,  Distr  ct 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport.  Pa.;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  how  many  in 
the  party,  if  you  will  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  bv  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  rates  and  ;  he  quickest 
time. 
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TURKEYS  AND  THEIR  CARE 

The  Time  for  Young  Turkeys  Will  Soon 
be  Here— What  to  Do  With  Thetn 
and  What  Not  to  Do— Pure 
Breeds  the  Best. 
Turkey-raising  on  large  farms  could  be 
made  a  very  profitable  industry  if  prac- 
tical business  methods  were  followed. 
The  indifference  with  which  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  farmer's  wife  is  met  with 
in  her  trials  at  poultry-raising  is,  indeed, 
very  discouraging.  The  pure  breeds  of 
turkeys  afford  special  inducement  for  rais- 
ing turkeys  for  market.  The  same  feed 
and  care  that  will  bring  a  scrub  turkey 
to  a  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  will 
develop  a  pure-bred  turkey  up  to  twice 
that  weight.  Turkeys  are  almost  univers- 
ally sold  by  the  pound,  consequently 
weight  is  worth  looking  after.  The  gen- 
eral impression  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  raise  turkeys  no  doubt  prevents 
many  from  trying  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
raise  many,  when  the  too  general,  ne- 
glectful and  shiftless  methods  are  fol- 
lowed which  appear  to  be  in  vogue  on 
many  farms.  The  practice  of  disposing  of 
the  earliest  hatched  turkeys,  and  espec- 
ially those  of  each  brood  that  develop 
the  soonest,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. Such  a  method  will  soon  rob 
a  flock  of  its  vigor,  as  it  is  the  weakest 
that  are  always  retained  to  breed  from. 
The  best  of  each  season's  raising  should 
tie  marked,  so  they  can  be  easily  identified 
when  shipping  time  comes  and  so  as  to 
fee  sure  they  are  the  ones  to  be  kept  at 
home.  A  good  way  to  mark  them  is  to 
use  the  small  punches  poultrymen  use  by 
punching  a  hole  in  the  web  of  the  foot 
between  the  toes.  If  this  plan  of  selection 
was  properly  followed  there  would  not  be 
so  much  necessity  to  secure  new  blood  to 
keep  up  the  stamina  of  the  flock.  Young' 
turkeys  require  warmth,  dryness,  a  varied 
diet,  and  they  must  be  free  from  lice. 
Ttey  cannot  endure  the  amount  of  neglect 
that  young  chickens  can.  Their  down  re* 
mains  on  them  a  long  time,  and  it  is  sus- 
ceptible to  dampness.  Lice  will  soon  kill 
them.  They  attack  the  neck  and  head  of 
the  young  turkeys,  and  are  so  near  the 
color  of  the  down  on  the  young  turkeys 
that  many  people  would  overlook  them. 
A  practical  writer  in  the  Agricultural 
Epitomist  gives  some  very  excellent  in- 
structions regarding  the  raising  of  tur- 
keys, from  which  the  following  selections 
have  been  made: 

THE  NESTS. 

"If  it  is  desirable  to  set  the  turkey  hens 
4n  their  own  nests,  then  they  can  be  al- 
lowed to  'steal'  them,  only  these  nests 
should  be  shaped  up,  and  after  the  turkey 
commences  to  sit  erect  a  temporary  cover 
over  her  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  first 
consideration,  then,  is  the  lice.  Be  sure 
to  dust  the  hen  thoroughly  with  a  good 
insect  powder  when  commencing  to  set. 
Hold  her  up  by  the  legs  and  work  the 
powder  down  into  the  feathers  by  hand. 
After  ten  days  dust  her  again,  so  as  to 
kill  all  the  new  hatches.  A  day  before 
she  is  due  to  hatch  repeat  the  operation. 
Be  sure  there  is  no  lice  especially  on  the 
bead  and  between  the  flight  feathers  on 
the  wings.  Here  is  where  the  lice  delight 
to  stay,  whether  it  is  turkeys  or  hens. 

"Always  look  out  for  lice,  and  when 
(ound  dust  every  turkey,  or,  if  prepared, 
place  a  drop  or  two  of  lard  or  caster  oil 
on  the  head,  under  the  wings  and  around 
the  vent.  Repeat  once  a  week.  Do  not 
use  too  much,  or  it  will  hurt  the  turkey. 
If  we  wish  to  take  care  of  the  little  fel- 
lows, then  we  should  proceed  as  follows: 
Use  a  roomy  coop  and  have  a  board  bot- 
tom. Have  it  little  smaller  than  a  coop, 
so  the  coop  will  just  clear  it  when  down. 
Each  morning  clean  this  off  and  re-sand 
with  coarse  sand  if  posible.  The  ground 
is  usually  damp  during  the  early  spring 
months,  and  dampness  is  fatal  to  young 
turkeys,  especially  when  cooped.  Build  a 
little  pen,  cither  of  12-inch  boards  set 
up  edgewise,  or  use  12-inch  wire  netting 
on  frames,  inch  mesh.  The  turkeys  should 
be  confined  to  the  coop  and  pen  for  about 
five  days,  when  the  boards  can  be  re- 
moved and  only  used  on  damp  days. 
After  the  seventh  day  open  the  coop  on 
all  clear  days  and  let  the  hen  and  brood 
run,  but  be  sure  to  get  them  back  at 
night,  and  do  not  let  them  out  until  the 
dew  is  off  the  grass. 

HOW  TO  FEED. 

"Feed  about  the  same  as  for  chickens. 
Commence  when  the  turkeys  are  about 
twenty-four  hours  old.  Rolled  oatmeal  for 
the  first  two  days  and  then  stale  bread 
can  be  given.  "    A  little  chopped  onion 


daily  is  also  beneficial.  Milk  is  a  good 
drink  and  milk  curd  is  excellent.  In  fact, 
they  should  be  fed  the  same  as  chickens. 
Feed  every  two  hours  for  the  first  month. 
Always  feed  on  a  clean  board  and  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean  in  about  ten  min- 
utes. Do  not  keep  feed  before  them  all 
the  time.  It  is  worse  than  folly.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  farmer  who  would 
keep  corn  and  hay  before  his  horses  all 
the  time?  It  would  soon  ruin  them  and 
it  will  do  the  same  for  poultry-  Each 
morning  carefully  look  the  turkeys  over, 
and,  if  any  look  droopy,  examine  for  lice 
and  at  the  same  time  give  each  ailing  ona 
a  grain  of  whole  black  pepper.  Keep  a 
dish  of  grit  and  one  of  charcoal  before 
them  all  the  time  and  add  ground  bone 
to  the  soft  scalded  feed  after  they  are 
one  week  old.  The  feed  may  be  scalded 
the  same  as  for  chickens,  only  give  the 
milk  curd  once  or  twice  a  day,  at  the1  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  feeding  time. 

"As  we  stated  above,  we  recommend 
the  go-as-you-please  plan  when  a  turkey 
hen  is  used  and  the  weather  is  mild,  or 
after  June  1.  We  have  had  turkeys  raised 
thus,  without  a  particle  of  feed  or  care 
from  us,  and  the  young  toms  have 
weighed  twenty  pounds  and  over  by 
Thanksgiving. 

A  FREQUENT  MISTAKE. 

"A  costly  mistake  is  often  made  by  peo- 
ple selling  all  the  large,  early  hatched 
birds  because  they  will  bring  more,  for- 
getting apparently,  that  next  year's 
hatches  depend  on  this  year's  stock.  The 
best  is  none  too  good,  and  avoid  inbreeding 
as  you  would  the  roup.  Two-year-old  hens 
mated  with  yearling  toms  will  give 
stronger  chicks  than  will  yearling  hens, 
even  if  mated  with  two-year-old  toms.  In 
fact,  turkeys  three  and  four  years  old 
will  give  good  results  as  breeders,  but 
they  will  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  yearling 
hens.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  old 
turkeys  get  fat  more  readily  than 
young  ones,  and  fatness  will  decrease  the 
number  of  eggs  every  time.  Keep  them 
in  good,  healthy  condition  and  in  moder- 
ate flesh.  Turkeys  will  not  stand  con- 
finement. They  are  an  American  bird, 
and  as  such  love  liberty.  They  dearly 
love  the  turnip  patch  and  cabbage  patch; 
otherwise  they  will  do  little  harm,  and 
they  will  destroy  an  amazing  lot  of  in- 
jurious insects  during  a  season.  It  is  the 
usual  custom  to  have  one  torn  with  seven 
hens,  but  if  the  torn  is  vigorous,  he  will 
mate  with  twelve  hens.  In  fact  that  is 
the  usual  number  of  turkey  hens  to  a 
torn  on  our  farm.  We  find  the  eggs  very 
.fertile  with  such  mating. 

"We  do  not  claim  that  turkeys  will  al- 
ways do  the  best  if  allowed  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Many  things  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  hawks  or 
other  destroyers  are  about  them,  we 
should  be  very  watchful.  Such  practice 
will  not  do  early  in  the  season,  and  even 
later  it  is  best  to  teach  the  hen  and  brood 
to  come  up  to  the  barn  at  night,  thus 
gaining  a  good  supper  of  whole  wheat, 
and,  if  not  off  too  early,  a  breakfast  of 
the  satne  will  hasten  maturity.  If  we 
wish  to  hatch  early,  (May,)  when  cold 
storms  threaten  them,  we  will  have  to  ex- 
ercise great  care,  as  given  above. 

WHAT  TO  DO  AT  FIRST. 

"Let  us  go  over  the  ground  again  for 
these  early  hatches.  Have  the  coop 
roomy  and  dry,  with  a  board  floor.  Keep 
the  floor  well  sanded  and  build  a  small  yard 
in  front  of  coop  by  standing  up  boards, 
so  the  little  fellows  can  be  confined  for 
the  first  week.  As  the  hen  hatches  re- 
move part  of  the  turks  after  they  dry 
off  and  occasionally  remove  the  shells,  for 
they  are  apt  to  slip  over  an  unhatched 
egg  and  thus  kill  the  chick.  If  the  hen 
is  wild  or  very  cross,  it  is  best  to  leave 
her  severely  alone.  After  all  are  hatched 
and  about  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
old  remove  all  to  the  coop  and  feed  the 
hen  first,  then  encourage  the  little  ones 
to  pick  up  small  pieces  of  hard  boiled 
egg  crumbled  for  them,  but  only  feed  the 
egg  clear  the  first  day ;  after  that  time 
feed  it  mixed  thoroughly  with  twice  the 
amount  of  bread  crumbs,  or  feed  as  stated 
above.  Discard  the  egg  after  the  third 
day  and  give  oatmeal  and  bread  crumbs 
every  two'  or  three  hours  and  only  what 
they  will  eat  up  in  about  five  minutes. 
Keep  the  hen  well  fed  with  wheat,  corn, 
&c.  The  bread  crust  can  be  soaked  in 
milk  and  squeezed  dry  before  reeding. 
Give  milk  to  drink,  and  if  a  saucer  is 
used,  place  a  heavy  board  partly  over  it 
to  prevent  suicide.  Give  milk  curd  fre- 
quently, for  it  is  excellent  for  them.  If 
the  weather  is  damp,  mix  once  a  day,  a 
little  pepper  in  their  food.  When  the 
turks  reach  the  advanced  age  of  one 
month  then  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat  should  be  given  at  night,  and  as 
they  grow  the  corn  and  wheat,  especially 
wheat,  can  be  increased  until  it  composes 
their  whole  ration.  After  they  reach  a 
week  or  two  of  age  then  on  pleasant  days 
the  turkey  hen  may  be  liberated,  but  at 
this  time  we  should  be  careful  to  let  her 
roam  only  in  the  direction  we  wish  her  to 
go,  for  if  taught  this  lesson  at  the  start, 
she  will  usually  follow  the  same  path  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season.  Before 
the  turkeys  become  full  feathered  we 
should  keep  our  eye  on  the  weather,  and 
if  a  storm  threatens,  gather  all  in  their 


coop  or  prepare  to  bury  the  dead.  Tur- 
keys cannot  stand  a  wetting  until  they 
are  full  feathered,  when  they  can  be 
trusted  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Keep 
everlastingly  at  the  lice,  for  they  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  all  else  combined.  We 
cannot  raise  a  crop  of  lice  and  a  crop  of 
turkeys  at  the  same  time.  Lice  and 
dampness  will  cause  a  turkey  famine 
sure." 

TURKEYS  IN  FRANCE. 

France  contains  48,000,000  fowls,  whicli 
gives  rise  to  a  traffic  of  £6, 238, 000  for  poul- 
try, and  £7,576,000  for  eggs.  The  reputa- 
tion of  French  poulardes  is  world-wide; 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  they  fetch 
the  highest  prices,  and  breeders  of  Hou- 
dan,  la  Breese,  etc.,  have  contracts  with 
dealers  and  restaurants  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg  for  regular  supply  of  their  pro- 
duce. In  our  large  centres  of  poultry- 
raising,  and  more  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments l'Eure,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Seine-In- 
ferieure,  where  enormous  quantities  of 
eggs  are  hatched  in  winter,  turkey  hens 
are  mostly  used  as  sitters.  Each  breeder 
possesses  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  of 
these  fowls,  which  are  brooding,  with  in- 
terruptions, the  whole  year  round.  Even 
the  large  poultry-hatchers — (this  is  an 
apart  trade) — who  have  always  twenty  or 
more  incubators  at  work,  have  them  to 
do  a  part  of  the  labour.  The  turkeys  are 
set  by  series  of  eight  or  ten  per  large  in- 
cubator; the  eggs  are  tested  on  the  eight  :i 
day,  and  placed  after  ten  days  in  the  in- 
cubators, heated  up  to  37  degrees.  The  in  • 
troduction  of  fertile  eggs  makes  the  tem- 
perature rise  to  39  or  40  degrees.  The  ex- 
ceeding eggs  are  brooded  by  one  or  two 
turkeys,  and  fresh  eggs  given  to  the 
others.  Thus  each  turkey  contributes  to 
hatch  three  broods  in  the  space  of  four 
weeks.  The  eggs  having  been  brooded 
naturally  for  ten  days,  the  embryo  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  without  danger  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  the  incubator  will  hatch 
the  total  of  the  eggs.  To  those  who  do  not 
possess  an  incubator,  turkeys  are  still 
more  precious,  as  they  generally  get 
broody  after  a  few  days'  training.  It  iy 
not,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  suggested  some 
time  since  in  your  valuable  paper,  "a 
rather  expensive  business,  which  requires 
three  weeks'  elevation  by  port  wine."  The 
process  is  simple,  and  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  every  purse.  Secure  a  box  long  and 
wide  enough  to  give  the  turkey  her  com- 
plete ease,  though  not  high  enough  to  al- 
low her  to  stand  up  in  it.  This  box  muc; 
be  shut  up  by  a  cover,  fastened  with 
hooks,  or  kept  down  with  a  heavy  stone. 
Four  laths  nailed  together  over  a  piece 
of  wire  is  the  best  cover  to  use;  but  one 
or  two  boards  put  over  the  box,  with  a 
little  space  left  between  them  for  air, 
will  do  quite  well.  A  piece  of  canvass 
covers  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  bird  in  the 
dark.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a 
good  bed  of  hay,  slightly  hollowed  out  ii< 
the  centre,  and  in  this  nest  a  few  clear  or 
china  eggs.  Then  take  the  turkey  gentiy, 
and  give  her  five  or  six  pieces  of  bread, 
soaked  in  red  wine,  or  brandy  and  water 
(half  and  half),  or  whisky  and  water,  or 
any  other  liquor  capable  of  giving  a 
slight  "elevation;"  after  which  place  her 
on  the  nest  and  cover  her  up.  Morning 
and  evening,  take  from  the  nest,  and  put 
her  under  the  coop,  give  her  water,  grain, 
a  dust-bath,  and  again  bread  soaked  in 
some  kind  of  spirit.  Repeat  this  as  long 
as  you  see  that  the  turkey  settles  her- 
self on  the  eggs  and  remains  on  them 
quietly  without  being  covered  up.  Then 
you  may  give  her  good  eggs  and  depend 
upon  her  to  do  her  duty  conscientiously. 

LICE  FATAL. 

An  important  point  upon  which  I  cannot 
insist  enough  is  the  necessity  for  looking 
for  vermin  before  placing  the  hen 
on  the  nest,  in  order  to  prevent  nor 
being  troubled  with  these  pests  and  be- 
coming restless,  as  such  large  birds  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  break  eggs.  A. 
good  sprinkling  of  pyrethrum  powder 
through  the  feathers  and  in  the  hay  of  the 
nest  is  to  be  recommended.  The  first  opera- 
tion should  take  place  by  daylight.  The 
turkey,  being  plunged  from  full  light  into 
complete  darkness,  when  the  effect  of  the 
wine  begins  to  act  and  makes  her  feel 
rather  funny  in  the  head,  gets  so  frighten- 
ed that  she  will  remain  on  the  eggs  with- 
out moving.  The  contact  with  these,  and 
her  long  tete-a-tete  with  them,  develops 
her  maternal  instincts,  and,  as  a  rule,  a 
few  days  are  sufficient  to  provoke  the 
brooding  fever.  I  have  known  turkeys  to 
get  broody  the  day  after  they  were  set. 
I  never  trained  them  more  than  eight  or 
nine  days,  and  give  liberty  to  those  that 
have  not  taken  to  the  nest  by  that  time 
If  properly  managed,  they  will  sit  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  consecutively,  without 
showing  any  trace  of  fatigue.  Some  breed- 
ers make  them  brood  much  longer,  but  .t 
is  cruel  and  dangerous,  for  sometimes  the 
birds  die  on  the  eggs.  When  they  do  sit, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  them  twice 
a  day;  take  them  up  in  the  morning  only, 
but  let  it  be  regularly. 

Not  all  turkeys  are  willing  to  be  forced 
to  sit;  still,  the  restives  are  rare.  When 
these  birds  are  desired  as  sitting  "ma- 
chnes,"  they  ought  to  be  carefuly  selected. 
Breeders  who  intend  to  go  in  for  them 
should  purchase  once  more,  as  wanted. 


and  give  them  a  trial;  those  which  do  not 
give  entire  satisfaction  can  be  fattened 
and  sent  to  market;  they  will  pay  for  the 
remainder. 

THE  TURKEY  HEN  AS  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Above  all  others,  may  it  be  animated  or 
artificial  brooders,  turkeys  are  first;  to 
breed  with  them  is  not  so  expensive  as 
using  incubators  or  foster  mothers,  and 
gives  much  less  trouble.  Some  of  my 
readers  will  jump  from  their  chair  at 
reading  this;  I  beg  them  to  sit  down  again, 
and  listen  quietly  to  me.  In  the  country 
a  flock  of  turkeys,  be  it  very  large,  cost 
nothing  to  keep.  Mine  are  turned  out  on 
the  lawn,  partly  planted  with  wood,  and 
they  never  get  a  handful  of  corn,  or  any 
meal,  until  severe  winter  sets  in — that 
is,  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground. 
All  are  in  splendid  condition.  At  night 
they  come  home,  their  crops  always  full, 
and  are  shut  up  in  a  stable  where  they 
find  their  ideal  perch — an  old  wheel, 
planted  on  a  stake  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  our  climate  the  winters  are 
not  long,  and  rarely  very  severe.  We  may 
calculate  to  have  to  feed  our  turkeys  dur 
ing  two  months.  The  manure  which  they 
produce  in  great  quantity  the  whole  year 
round  pays  amply  for  the  expense  of  food 
during  that  period,  which  is  also  the  time 
we  require  their  services  for  brooding. 
Thus  the  cost  of  feeding  ought  not  to  be, 
taken  into  account;  nevertheless,  if  we 
do,  the  food  of  four  turkeys,  which  will 
brood  one  hundred  eggs,  will  not  come 
to  the  cost  of  the  heating  of  an  incubator 
of  same  capacity.  Such  a  machine  will 
consume  per  day  about  one  litre  of  petrol- 
eum of  first  quality,  at  the  rate  of  five- 
pence  per  litre.  Four  turkeys  will  not  eat 
for  more  than  threepence.  As  for  the 
trouble,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  more 
labour  to  take  the  hens  from  the  nest 
once  a  day  than  to  turn  morning  and 
evening  a  quantity  of  eggs,  clean  the 
lamp,  fill  up  water,  etc.,  without  count- 
ing that  the  slightest  neglect  may  expose, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  incubator.  With 
turkeys,  nothing  like  this  is  to  be  dreaded. 
Of  mild  and  submissive  disposition,  they 
can  be  handled  in  any  way,  and  seldom 
break  any  of  the  eggs  entrusted  to  their 
care.  They  will  brood  with  the  same 
tenderness  all  sorts  of  eggs,  may  they  be 
of  geese  or  of  pheasants. 

Last  year,  I  received  from  England  a 
few  sittings  of  bantam  eggs.  Having  no 
broody  hens  ready,  I  got  three  in  my 
neighborhood.  At  the  sight  of  the  small 
eggs,  so  different  from  their  own,  these 
nasty  beasts  got  quite  wild,  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  lot  had  we  not  taken 
them  away.  I  sent  them  back  from  where 
they  came,  and  immediately  began  to 
train  a  few  turkeys.'  My  flock  consisted  of 
three  large  birds,  which  got  broody  after 
twenty-four  hours'  training.  Two  days 
later  I  gave  all  the  eggs  to  one  of  these, 
which  brooded  them  without  breaking  a 
single  one. 

TURKEY  HENS  AS  MOTHERS. 

Turkeys  are  very  attentive  mothers,  and 
protect  their  chickens  well.  I  never  had 
one  taken  by  vermin  or  birds  of  prey, 
which  abound  in  the  grounds  round  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  a  forest,  al- 
though my  turkeys,  with  their  young 
ones,  are  free  to  run  where  they  like, 
and  go  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  If  they  know  each 
other,  several  may  be  allowed  to  run  to- 
gether without  danger  of  fighting.  Theoe 
goodies  will  accept  any  change  or  ad- 
dition of  chickens,  and  brood  the  new- 
comers as  tenderly  as  their  own.  I  often 
saw  turkeys  whose  chicks  had  been  joined 
to  others,  adopt  large  chickens  more  than 
two  months  old,  which  had  been  forsaken 
by  the  hen. 

Training  turkeys  to  force  them  to  tit 
does  not  take  away  their  laying  qualities 
when  they  are  properly  managed.  There- 
fore, allow  them  to  lay  their  batch  of  eggs 
after  they  have  brooded  and  raised  your 
early  chickens.  They  will  ask  to  sit  im- 
mediately after  they  have  finished  laying; 
you  may  let  them,  and  have  no  fear  of 
overworking. 

And  now,  if  my  readers  will  believe  In 
one  who  speaks  by  experience,  and  not 
from  hearsay,  they  will  give  my  favorite 
brooding  "machines"  a  trial,  and  admit 
afterwards  that  we  French  people  do  not 
always  tell  boastful  stories,  or  propagate 
hoaxes. — Cor.  English  Fanciers  Gazette, 
London. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 
And  Flowers,  the   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route, ".which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska.  Utah  and  Nevada,  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCaun.  T.  P.  Agent,  51!1  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broad «av,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt. 

New  York. 
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How  Should  the  Fence  Be? 
How  high  should  a  fence  be  made  to  con- 
fine fowls  ?  Of  course  it  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  fowls,  but  let  us  select  some  par- 
ticular breed  and  consider  the  subject.  A 
reader  in  Missouri  asks  the  question,  as 
follows : 

How  hiah  will  a  fence  have  to  be  to  con- 
fine Leghorns  ?  Will  seven  and  a  half  feet 
be  sufficient  ?  I  will  be  obliged  to  keep 
my  Leghorns  up  in  yards  part  of  the  time, 
and  would  it  not  bean  advantage  to  them 
to  let  them  have  unlimited  range  of  the 
farm  for  two  or  three  days  of  every  week, 
or  would  it  make  them  more  restless  than 
when  confined  in  their  yards  ? 

A  Brahma  or  Cochin  will  not  fly  over  a 
four  foot  fence.  We  J'ave  seen  them  re- 
fuse to  go  over  a  two-foot  fence.  That  is, 
when  they  were  fed  all  that  they  could  eat 
and  were  fat  and  lazy.  We  may  add  that 
we  have  seen  them  also  go  over  a  five  foot 
fence.  So  it  depends  on  cirsumstances. 

A  Leghorn  (if  it  knows  it)  can  fly  over  a 
house.  We  have  seen  them  do  it.  Wild, 
untamable  birds,  they  would  not  stay  on 
the  inside  of  any  kind  of  fence.  True,  the 
wings  mav  be  cut,  but  even  then  a  Leghorn 
can  get  up  in  the  air  some. 

The  fact  is  that  flying  on  the  part  of  hens 
is  a  matter  of  education.  A  flock  of  bans 
in  a  yard  may  be  able  to  go  over  the  fence, 
but  do  not  know  it.  They  are  afraid  to  at- 
tempt if,  but  lei  one  hen  go  over  and  she 
will  be  found  outside  every  day  and  will 
soon  teach  all  of  thr  others. 

A  fence  seven  feet  high  is  sufficient.  If 
the  hens  go  over  it  lhey  will  also  go  over  a 
nine  foot  fence,  or  a  fourteen-foot  fence. 
Like  human  beings,  it  depends  on  how 
they  are  raised. 

A  strip  of  wire  along  the  top  of  the  fence 
but  fix  inches  from  it,  on  the  inside  of  the 
fence,  will  serve  as  a  protection,  as  a  hen 
always  alights  on  the  top  of  the  fence  be- 
fore she  goes  over,  and  in  flying  up  she 
strikes  the  wire  and  is  thrown  back  into 
the  yard. 

The  question  above— will  it  be  an  advan- 
tage to  allow  the  hens  unlimited  range — 
may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  All 
breeds  are  benefitted  by  being  given  their 
liberty,  if  only  for  a  short  time. 

To  keep  hens  from  flying  over  a  fence, 
make  them  work.  Give  them  something 
to  do.  Idleness  is  the  cause  of  all  vices 
among  poultry,  such  as  feather  pulling,  fly- 
ing, egg  eating,  etc.  Hens  are  creatures  of 
habit  and  they  never  give  up  a  habit.  If 
you  find  that  one  of  the  hens  has  discov- 
ered how  to  go  over  the  fence  get  rid  of  her 
at  once,  or  the  others  will  soon  follow. 

Hard  Crop -The  Cause. 
When  a  poultryman  finds  that  his  hens 
are  puffed  up  with  crops  as  large  as  an  or- 
ange and  the  hens  droopy,  he  soon  begins 
to  get  discouraged,  as  it  requires  too  much 
labor  in  handling  them  in  order  to  afford 
relief.  A  subscriber  at  Lewisbtrry,  Pa., 
writes: 

I  am  not  a  new  beginner  in  rai<  ing  poul- 
try, as  [  have  been  a  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred poultry  for  five  jears  and  have  had 
quite  an  experience  in  raising  poultry,  yet 
lama  new  subscriber  to  your  excellent 
paper.  I  am  troubled  with  my  hens  he- 
coming  sick  with  hard  craws  aiid  they  in- 
variably die  from  the  effect.  Can  yon  give 
me  the  cause,  also  the  name  of  the  disease 
and  thcremedv  ?    D.  G.  B.,  Lewi  berry,  Pa. 

What  is  known  as  hard  crop, hard  craw,  or 
crop  bound,  is  the  packing  of  the  crop  un- 
til it  is  distended  to  an  unusual  size,  the 
cause  beiug  due  to  the  closing  of  the  passage 
leading  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard.  The 
clos;ng  <>f  this  passage  may  occur  when  the 
hen  swallows  long  dried  grass,  a  piece  of 
rope,  rag,  or  some  other  substance. 

But  ln:rd  crop  may  come  from  indiges- 
tion. When  the  hens  hive  been  overfed, 
and  especially  on  grain,  the  r  digestive  or- 
gans become  deranged,  the  food  does  not 
pass  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard,  and  the 
contents  of  the  crop  may  ferment  and  be- 
come sour . 

First,  try  bi  carbonate  of  soda,  giving 
one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  f  til  every  hour  un- 
til four  doses  have  been  taken,  and  work 
the  crop  with  the  hand,  Dissolve  the  soda 
in  water  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
pour  it  down  the  throat  by  Using  a  tea- 
spoon, but  be  careful  not  to  strangle  the 
bird. 

If  this  fails  it  may  be  necessary  to  open 
the  crop  by  making  an  incision,  which 
has  been  explained  previously.  The  ob- 
ject should  be  not  to  overfeed  and  thus 
cause  indigestion. 


How  Much  Should  a  Chick  Weigh? 

How  can  a  chick  be  made  to  weigh  two 
pounds  when  nine  weeks  old,  and  what 
feed  should  it  receive  ?  Mrs.  John  Hooker, 
of  New  London,  Ohio,  makes  the  inquiry, 
and  here  is  what  she  says : 

In  your  sample  copy  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  which  I  received  I  noticed  an 
article  stating  the  weight  of  a  ctiick  when 
hatched  and  its  gain,  and  that  a  chick  at 
nine  weeks  old  will  weigh  thirty-two 
ounces.  As  I  am  a  new  be?inner  in  the 
raising  of  broilers,  will  you  please  inform 
me  what  care  and  feed  are  required  to 
make  this  gain?  I  have  a  hatcher  and 
brooder  combined,  whieh  gives  perfect 
satisfaction. 

The  above  needs  some  explanation. 
First,  we  will  ask— what  lind  of  a  chick 
do  you  iefer  to?  There  are  chicks  and 
chicks.  A  Leghorn  chick  will  not  weigh 
as  much  at  nine  weeks  as  a  Brahma  chick. 
Then,  again,  it  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  the  feed  as  you  may  suppose.  "It  is  the 
breed  and  the  warmth— the  ct re— that 
makes  a  chick  weigh  two  pounds  when 
nine  wetks  old.  When  we  state  that  chicks 
have  been  known  to  reach  a  certain  weight 
the  readars  start  out  to  try  it.  Tbey  set 
any  kind  of  eggs,  from  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  then  feed  for  weight. 

One  must  breed  for  big  chicks.  They 
must  use  Brahma,  Cochin  or  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls.  Then,  in  winter,  the  warmth 
is  the  main  thing.  It  is  not  the  feed  that 
does  if,  as  too  much  food  will  cause  indi- 
gestion. 

We  found  a  party  once  who  was  work- 
ing for  large  chicks.  He  kept  good  breeds, 
and  remarked  to  us:  ''Here  I  have  the 
breed,  the  feed  and  the  warmth;  they  have 
everything  they  want,  but  they  do  not 
grow;  what  must  I  now  do  to  improve 
them?"  We  saw  that  the  chicks  were  not 
thrifty,  and  after  an  examination  we  re- 
marked, "Why,  get  rid  of  those  larsie  lice 
on  their  heads."  He  looked,  and  said, 
"Oh!  I  never  thoughtof  that."  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  just  such  cases. 

When  it  is  stated  lhat  a  chick  should 
weigh  two  j  ounds  when  nine  weeks  old  it 
means  that  all  conditions  are  perfect.  No 
two  chicks  are  alike.  Any  person  who 
supposes  he  can  take  common  stock,  and 
who  thinks  "  there  is  nothing  in  a  breed," 
and  that  "  one  hen  is  as  good  as  another," 
will  find  that  he  has  much  to  learn. 

To  come  nearer  the  average  we  will  state 
that  the  rule  is  to  estimate  that  a  chick 
will  be  ready  for  market  (ono  and  a  half 
pounds)  in  three  months  from  the  day  the 
eggs  are  placed  under  the  hen,  which  al- 
lows three  weeks  for  hatching  and  ten 
weeks  for  growing.  Some  will  weigh 
more  and  some  less,  according  to  their 
breeding,  hardiness,  freedom  from  disease 
and  the  warmth  and  care  afforded.  A 
Bantam  cannot  grow  as  large  as  a  Biahma. 


Frost  on  the  Walls. 

The  frost  shows  itseL  J"riig  very  cold 
weather  on  the  walls  of  the  d  ...  and  most 
carefully  built  poultry  houses.  Mr.  It. 
Alderman,  Rushton,  Mich.,  relates  a  case 
which  is  a  sample  of  many  others.  He 
says  : 

In  1894  T  built  a  poultry  house  16x2-1 
feet  and  0  feet  on  the  eaves,  7  feet  at  the 
ridge,  ground  floor  except  three  f'.  et,  alley 
floor  on, the  nonh  side.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parts,  and  the  build- 
ing is  covered  with  shfetina.  The  entire 
building  is  covered  over  the  sheeting, 
with  number  one  Nepouset  red  rope  roof- 
ing. It  has  no  ventilators  at  all  except 
one  door  winch  opens  into  the  alley. 
There  are  three  windows  on  the  outside 
contami  ig  twenty  seven  feet  ol  glass.  I 
am  to  winter  thircy  hens  in  the  said  build- 
ing. Durina  zero  weather  this  building 
becomes  very  frosty  inside,  and  when  the 
thermometer  reaches  a  freezing  point  it 
besrins  to  thaw  and  is  wet  inside  as  though 
it  had  no  roofing  during  a  rain  storm.  I 
wish  to  know  the  proper  steps  to  take  to 
remedy  this  fault. 

The  moisture  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
evaporation  from  the  wafer  pans  and  the 
exhaltation  from  the  lungs  of  the  fowls. 
Tarred  paper  and  other  Kinds  seem  to  pro- 
mote the  condensing  of  moisture,  and  for 
that  reason  the  paper  should  be  on  the  out- 
side rather  than  on  the  inside  of  the  house. 

If  the  poultry  man  uses  a  ventilator  he 
may  cause  draughts  on  the  fowl*.  But 
ventilation  depends  on  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  judgment  must  De  used.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  doors  and  windows  may  be 
open  if  the  weather  permits.  Stone  lime 
placed  here  and  there  on  the  floor  will  ab- 
sorb the  moisture.   A  stable  lantern,  hung 


by  wire  from  the  wall,  and  lighted,  will 
cause  a  dry  current  and  permit  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture. 

The  moisture  on  the  walls  does  not  in- 
jure the  fowls,  as  the  walls  are  simply  ab- 
sorbing it,  if  anything  being  a  protection. 
As  stone  lime  has  an  affinity  for  moisture 
it  will  absorb  it  and  slake,  when  it  may 
then  be  scattered  on  the  }  nrds. 

On  damp  days  the  moisture  cannot  be 
prevented,  as  the  atmosohere  is  then  damp. 
All  poultry  houses  have  the  moisture,only 
it  shows  on  paper  and  new  boards.  It 
would  be  th 3  same  thing  in  our  dwelling 
houses  if  we  used  no  stoves. 


Biddy's  Friend  "Lice  Killer"  de- 
stroyed the  lice  on  forty-f  >ur  large  fowls, 
without  injury,  in  t-A'enty  minutes.  Write 
to  E.  L.  Mills  Co.,  Ionia  Mich.,  for  cir- 
cular, and  learn  how  simpiy  and  cheaply 
-it  is  done.   Stamp  accepted. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.JACOBS. 

A NO.  1  STOCK.  ERgsSl.no  per  13.  Send  for 
'^catalogue.   L.O.  Andrus,  Elyria,  Obio. 


IV  rocks,  Bl.  Langshans,  G.  Wyans  Fggs 
81.00  per  15.  Mrs.  Sue  O.  Searlglit,  Carlisle,  i'a. 


B 


AHKEB  Plymouth  Rocks.  Leading  strains. 
Eggs  $2  per  15.    K.  G.Meloy,  Coon  Island,  i'a. 


B 
B 


l'FF  Leg.  eggs,  SI  per  15.  Every  bird  a  solid  buff 
Circular.  Pleasure  Poultry  Yds,  Marysville,  Pa 


uft  Legs.,Bl.Minorcas.  Eggs,$l  peris;  $2  per  40. 
JOHN  A.  ROTH,  mtifora  Square,  P». 


B 


uff  Leghorn  egtfs  for  hatching. 92  per  13  Circular. 
J.  II    \%  1EGAND,  Froxlburgr* 


B 


uff  Cochins,  Hir.  Leghorns.  Gol.  Polish  and  Lop 
Eared  Rabbits  Elliott  Smith,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


B 
B 


Pic.  Mins  ,S  and  K.  C.  Eggs  tor  hatching,  SI  an 
"perls.   Chas.  J.  Doerscn,  Cleveland,  wis. 

uflT  Legs.— Winners  for  five  years.  Circular 
free.   Geo.  S.  Barnes,   Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


c 


Mil  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  $2  per  100  lb  sack. 

HAKVUl  eEEDCO.,  BuUalo,  N.  \. 


c 


ATA  LOU  I  '  E  1  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry. 
Forest       y  Poultry  Yds,  Rocklord,  111. 


C HOICK  R.C  B.Min. and  R.C. Buff  Legs.  Eggs 
$3  per  15.   Mrs.  H.  A.  YOU  NT,  Dakota,  111. 


c 


W  HARRINGTON,  Harford  Mills,  N.  Y. 
•  Buff  Legs.,  B.C.  It  eggs  91. 15,  »1  5  ,  3i>,  fit,  110. 


DR.  S  C  NOVKR,  Lansdale,  Pa  ,  has  choice 
L  Brams,  B.P  and  W.  Hocks.  Yv  auds.Wys. 
and  B.  Cochins  for  sale.     Also  eggs  $2  per  13. 

EBB*  SI  rer  13. Houdans,  R.C  B. Legs.,  W  P.Kocks, 
.1   B.  ^rAKULEB,  Mechanicsbuig,  i'a. 


E 


GGS  SI. 00  per  setting.  Black  Minorcaand 
English  lied  Caps     P.  G.  Cato,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


E 


GGS  for  hatching  from  I!  varieties,  all  pure  bred, 
write  J.  O.  tiuiilelt,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


E 


/GGS  SI  per  15.  B.  and  W.  P.  Bucks  Ruff, and  ■  ■ 
'  C.B.  Leghorns.  Lata.  S.H.Mobr,  Hilltown,  La- 


E 
E 


OOSfroin  13  best  breeds  of  poultry.  Stock  for 
sale.  Stamp  lor  cir.    A.C.Fulton,  York,  I'a. 


E 


ggs  from  rize  bird ■;,  G.  Wyans.,  B.  P.  Kocki,  L . 
Bralis. S2  per  U.  Kobe,  W.j_usby,  Chestervdle,  Aid. 

A.  JOSLYN,  Haminonton,  N.  J.  S.  C.  W. 
,  Leghorns  and  B  Piym.  Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15. 


FOXTEHRIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  register,  d.  Enoch  Parr,  Harris-town,  Incl 


OW  to  prevent  Roup.  Sure  cure  or  money  re- 
funded.  Jno.  M.  :>ont-g,  Sr.,  liogers  Park,  111. 


H 


IHPORTKD  HOUDANS,  W.  Legs.,  P.  Rocks. 
L   G.  E.  «  hallaiil.     Hi* ninaOu ton .    N.  J. 


T  ItilllT  Hrahmas  and  Barrel  Plymouth  Rocks. 
_Li  Chas  M.  Griding  &  Son,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 


s 


C.  It.  LEGS.  Thoroughbred  stock  for  sales 
Eggs  $l.per  15.  W.G.  Wadsworth.l'ittsford.Mich. 


M 


ILLEH  BROS.,  Beddow,  Mich,  breed  B.  P. 
Rocks,  K.O.W'.  Legs.  &  W.  H.  Turkeys.  Cata. 


M 


T.  ORRACO.,  Harlem  Springs. O., breeders 
of  W.  Indian  Games  and  B.   P.  Bocks.  Cata. 


YEARS  Breeders  of  the  fancy  eggs.  $1  50. 
Cir.  Standard  Poultry  Farm,  North  Bend, Neb. 


16_ 

SC.W.  LW!  HORN  eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15. 
•  $4  00  per  100.  VVm.E.  Mekeel,  Jacksonville,  N.Y 

WHITE  &  B.Mlnorcas,  pure  bred  prize  winners. 
Eggs?!  per  15.    S.  A  Suaw,  Wmthrop,  N.  Y. 

IT  RRAUMAC  Felch  strain.  EggsSlperl3. 
LI.   DnAnlllMd   Dr.  E.  B.  Morey,  Athens,  I'a. 

WHITE  Wonder  eggs.  A  few  slti ing-i,  §3  per 
13.    J.  A.  Warner,  Mechanicsburg,  Penna. 

prr\CTS  perdoz.  C.  S.  W.  Leg.  eggs  Wyckoffs 
U\J  strain.  Circular  free.  Box  38,  Cheshire,  Couu. 

KC.W.and  R.  LEGS..  S.  L  "Wyandottes.  fl 
•  per  15.   *2  jier  39.  .1.  W.Cook,  Ponew,  lnd. 

MINORCAS.  Black  and  White    circular  free. 
F.    X.   W  ITS  C II N  ER.    Tlflln.  Olllo. 

PEKIN  Duck  Eggs,  $1.25  per  10.  Stockgof  direct 
of  nankin  last  year.  CH. Tiffany,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 

HOMING  PIGEONS  for  squab  breeding.  Sice 
money-makers.  F.  L.  Hooper,  Baltimoie, Ml. 


w 


KITE  to  A  er  motor  Co..  Chicago,  for  par- 
ticulars of  tbelr  special  offers  on  Windmills,  etc. 


w 
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HITE  Leghorns  and  Black  Langshans.  A.W. 
Glueaenkamp  A  son,  Ratesville,  lnd. 


R.  ROCKS  and  Buff  Cochins.  12  years  s» 
breeder.  Eggs.  J.  W  .Grigg.  Mt.  Juliet  Tenn 


t.  Brahmas. Birds  for  sale.  Metallic  black  hackles- 
1  and  tails;  also  eggs.   J  .A.  Robeits,  Malvern,  Pa 


rs.  J.  H.  Stevens,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  selling 
high  bred  Bar.  v.  Hocks.     Eggs  $1.00  for  15. 


s 


ilver  Wyandottes,  specialty:  also  I.  Games,  R. 
Caps.   cir.  free.   W.  H.  saxe,  Palenville,  N .  Y. 


M 


innesota  B  P. R.,  R.C.  W.  L.  and  S.  O.  B.  Leg.,. 
$1.25for26    Cir.    Edw.Lafot,  Lakefield,  Minn. 


|  W  I  P.  Yards,  Erie,  Pa.  Exhibition  Columbian 
I.A.L.  and  G.  Wyans.  Eggs  and  Stock  for  sale.  Cir 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  prize  winners.  Stocklmd) 
eggscheap.   T.F. Weaver, Blue  Mound,  Kans- 

Jag.M  Smith,  Perklomenville,  Pa.,  21  varieties 
of  poultry.   Eggs  $1.00  per  15.   Catalogue  free, 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.Buff,  Barred  and  White. 
Stock  and  eggs.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

SEND  for  my  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address- 
Albert   F.   PiitESTiNK,   Logausville,  Ohio. 

SC.  B.Legs.  Thoroughbred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs' 
•  $1  per  15.  Rev.  W.  C.  Foster,  Beulahville,  Va. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS.    S  15  ROPS  II I  RES 
OR  SCRRYS.      KENNIES'   t  BOSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  KOSSITER.  Glrard,  Pa. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Raynevllle,  Kan.  Fln- 
.  eat  Sll.  Wyans.  and  R.  P.  Bocki  in 
the  West.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 

BUFFS  ONLY,  Cochins,  P. Rocks,  Wyandotte* 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  fl  for  15.. 
Circular.        J.  VV.  SILCOTT,  Snickeisville,  Va. 


INCUBATORS  825-.8,5> 


UIus.  cir.  2c. 


ers,8  styles,  $6.  Fowls  and  eggs* 
J.  A.  *  he. ion.  Fairmouut,  Mu. 


WHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa  ,  breed  Lt. 
©  Biah.,  B.  P.  K.,  Wh.  &  Sil.Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.   Eggs  $1.00  per  15. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Stock 
•  for  sale.    Eggs  ?l  per  15.   Best  strains  guaran- 
teed.   H.  J.  Worthiugton,  Box  167,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


EGGS 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  7  leading  varieties 
of  lowls.   Circular  free. 
M.  Mayer,  Jr..  Couant,  Perry  Co.,  III. 


On  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800birdsfor 
3U  sale  cheap.  Eggs.^1  per  15.  4c.  for  col  cat.,4Slllus^ 
Cir.  free.     J.  L>.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 

CI  C.  B.  LEGHORNS  exclusively.    Fine  stock. 

~.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13  or  j2.50  per  26. 

E.  L.  HORNRAKEB,  Brlstow.  Vlrginia- 

HEACK  and  White  Minorcas.  Houdans, 
Buff  Leghorns.  I.  Games.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  and  stock  L.E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co.  Pa. 


Q  S.  WYANS..  exclusively.  Cocks  and  cockerela 
~.  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season,  c  «.  WIN*  Lt.lt. 
West  Side  Poultry  Yards,  Erie.  Pa. 

INDItN  GAMES.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
Butt  Legs.,  Black  Mins  and  B   p.  Rocks.  Eggs 
and  stock  for  .-ale.  C.C.Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa.. 


TT^GGS  for  sale  from  tho  oughbred  B  Plymouth! 
VJ  Rocks,  B  Mins.  and  W.LegS,  at  $1.25  per  I3u 
Give  me  a  trial.    E.  J.  Woodrow,  Tarentum.  Pa. 

T71GGSS1.50  per  15  from  Indian  Games,  Silver- 
r\i  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Buff  Leghorns  and  B_ 
Plymouth  Rocks.    W.G.Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

'TT'GGS  from  best  American  an""  Imported  Black 
P>  Miri"rcas.  Buff  Leghorns.  B.  P. Rocks  1st  *>-e- 
mium.  Eggs $2  50  per  i3.  M.M.Lathrop.Cortlaud,  N  Y 


s 


C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  Golden  Sebright  Ban- 
•  tarns.    Stock  and  eggs  for  sale    Catalogue  free-. 
A.  L.  FAWCETT,  New  Albany.  Penna.. 


WHITE  WON  RE  RS  a  specialty.   B.  Langs  „ 
Buff  Cochins,  B.I'.  RocIckS  C.  and  R.  C.  W.- 
LegS.  Lycoming  P.  Farm, Box  193, S\  illiaiusport.  I'a. 

TJLACK  MINORCAS,  imported  direct  from  the- 
l>  leading  breeders  of  the  world.  Breeders  selected) 
wilheare.  Eggs $2  50persit.  F.H.  WoodjL>ryden,  N  Y" 

WHITE  FATED  BLACK  SPANISH  ex- 
clusively.   15  eggs  for  £1.00.  Warranted'pure. 
ARTHUR  L  GLASCOCK.  Mnysville.  Ky. 

OY  *  ME  »  D  Is  the  the  greatest,  egg  producer  in. 
Che  world      Mention  Poultry  Keeper  and  get1 
egg  record.  F.E  Batteiger, State  Ag't.  Greenville,  Pa 

F1LDERWM.  H.  VAN  DOREN.  RneUlnc- 
j  i.  .in  iii    offei s egtts from  pure  B.l'.R  at  ?4 
and  Single  Comb  u  bile  Leghorns  at  $3  per  hundred. 

TT1GGS  $1.50  per  15,  from  Partridge  Cochins.Butf  fit 
Vj  Golden  Wyans  .  B.  Mins.  Biown  and  White 
Legs..  Red  Caps.  Black  .lavas and  Pekin  Ducks.  Stamp- 
for  Circular  from  Bryon  Gass,  Romeo,  Michigan. 

~\,T AMMOTH  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,. 
jtVl  w  i nners  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  now  p  unts  on  hens, 
and  cockerels  all  over  weight.  Eggs  $2 per  sitting,  ad- 
ditional sitting  fl.  J.  P.  HAAK,   Elmore,  Ohio.. 

SILVER  UCED  WYANDOTTES  lilt 

Priz  -wi«ninc  stock.  Olr.  of  winnings  free.  Best/, 
strain  in  America.  W.  H.CHI  LB, G  lenslde.  Pa. 

/JAGGGS  for  53,  $1  for  15,  from  25  varieties.  Buff 
Ol  "  Wyandottes  buff  P.  Rocks  and  Buff  Legs.  $i 
per  13.  and  2  medicated  nest  eggs  witn  each  order. 
Circular  free.    Whitney  Bros.,  Triang.e,  New  Y'ork. 

BITFF  COCHINS  and  B.  T.  J.  Bantams  ex- 
clusively.   Fine  stock.    Cochin  ejgs  $2.00  per 
13.    Bantam' eggs  $5  tin  per  15.  Address 
GEO.  E  HEWETT,  Rov  68G,  Findlay,  O, 

TT'GGS  for  hatching.  Rose  Comb  White,  Single; 
fli  Comb  White,  Single  Comb  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  S.  S.  Han  burgs.  White  C.  B.  Polish. 
Price  reduced,  fl  no  per  13.  Fowls  and  chicks  for  sale 
at  ah  time,.   HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harfoid,  N.  Y. 

Tolin  F.  Be:h.  Elgin,  III.,  breeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  froni 
stock  that  scores  from  91  to  93,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45. 
Eggs  from  good  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Farm  Range, 
$6.u0per]00.    CIRCULAR  FREE. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS.  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

English  Beagle  Huunda.  20  years  a  '^reeder^. 
stino  tHsti..  onials.  10  gra?id  yards— WINNERS*. 
Eggs $2  per  15.    R.  A-  FOX,  Centralia,  V 
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CUMEX  I*.  1''DS.  B  P.  Rocks.  S.  L.  Wyans. 
O  Fine  stock.  Eggs '2  per  13  Cockerels  for  sale. 
A  V  Kits.  .V   rOXKKK,  Deckerliiwi,   Si.  J. 


B4BR>  1>  P  ROCKS  a  specialty.    Brown  egg 
strain.    Kggs  75c.  pi  r  13;  |1.2o  per26;  f  4  peril*. 
J.  A.  WiRNCR,  Mechanlcsburg,  Cumb.  Co.  l'a. 


Will  i  i;  I'  KOCKS  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Kggs  from  oeau  les  11.50  per  13,  »l.00  per  39. 
Circular  free.    T.  F.  MILLER.  Mattltuck,  N.  Y. 

WHITE   WYANDOTTES  W.  P.  BOCKS. 
Kggs  for  hatching  from  choice  stock.    R.  I>. 
KODUEBS.l'ollillgswood.C'  iinlfn  Co.. W.J. 

JT.  WALUCE,  Delaware  Wat  r  Gap,  Pa  , 
•  breeds  92  t.i«;  point  birds.    World's  Kalr,  N.  Y. 
City  and  Scranton.  fa  ,  prize  winners. Cir  16  varieties 


HT.  HKRHA!«,t'»rH>l«.  P».    W.  F.  Black 
.  Spa-ish,  B.  P  Kcvk.  Black  Minorcas,  Black 
Breasted  Red  (iames.  Bantams.    Egg    11.00  per  13 

T  Brahmas.  B.P.Rooks.S.L.  Wyans., S.C.  VV.and 
JLj.  Br.  Leghorns.    15  eggs  *1.   2ii,  *1.50 

ED.  »  i\i  i.<  DT.  Greenwood,  WU. 


/Cockerels  Cor  sale.  Light  Brahmas,  Barred  Ply. 
™  j  Husks.  \V.  V  vandottcs.  Also  eggs  in  season,  *1 
per  13.     N.  n  tu.i.huii.i:  Truxton.SI. Y. 


hite  and  Barred  P.  Rock,  Rose  C.  Br.  Leghorn 
and  White  Wvandotte  eges  Jl  per  13,  tfl  pi  r  39. 
A.  KISLEr  MITLLKK,  Truxtou,  SI.  Y. 


Yost  &  Davis,  New  Holland.  Pa.    S.  C.  Brown 
and  Butf  Leghorn,  Indian  Game  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  s.C,  $1  25  per  setting  of  either. 

Prickley  Comfrey  roots  will  raise  more  green  food 
than  "any  other  pla-.t.   50c.  a  lh  ,  by  mail. 

J.  «..  <t  i  1  It  I  v  Tioga  Center.  SI.  Y. 


Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  exclusively.   Fggs  $1.50 
lier  15.   ?2  50  per  30.    Erergre<-n  Poultry 
Yanli,  H.  J.  Curtis,  Red-Hook-oii- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  DAKKA1I.  Vienna,  Iud  ,  breeder  of 
S.C.  Browu  Legs.,  W.  F.  Black  spauish,  I!  Mins 
aDd  Red  Caps.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for  prices. 

T>    C.  Leghorns,  prize  winners,  and  R.  and  S.  C. 

Minorcas.  Stock  for  sale  on  score  cards  in  the 
fall.   No  eggs.        J.  A.  WEER TS,  La  Salic,  Ills. 

THREE  Von  Culin  Incubators.   Good  as  new. 
Best  reasons  for  selling.    WERSTER  AM) 
HASiSiUH,  Casenovia,  New  York. 

WHITE  FOWLS,  prize  winners,   for  sale. 
W.  Plym.  Rocks,  W.C  W.Poiisti  and  S.C.W. 
Leghorns.    OEO.A.  FRIEDRICHS,  Erie.Pa. 

On  top.    Htbberd's  B.  G.  S.  and  W. Wyandottes, 
W.  and  B.  Mins.,  Langs.,  Legs.,  Rocks,  Cochs. 
Eggs,  II.  S.  L.  HIBBERD,  Lima,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth    Rocks,   fine    healthy  stock. 
No  other  breed  for  eight  years.  Eggs  *4  per  100; 
fJperSO.   E.J. Bull, Yellow  Springs,  o.  P.O.box89. 

"TTiRED  R.  noREY,  Lanes'  Mills,  Pa.,  breeder 
A*  and  owner  of  Pugbe's  celebrated  strain  of  Black 
Minorcas.  Also  6  other  varieties.  Eggs  and  stock  for 
-sale.  Honest  deal  to  all.  Cata.  free,  stamps  accepted. 

f\f\  P~r  setting, S.C  W.and  Br.Legs.and  \V 
«!P  L.IJI  '  P  Rocks,.-. C.  B.  Legs.  St  and  $2  per  set- 
ting. Stock  guaranteed.  Buff  Leg.  cockerels  for  sale 
John  H.  Hellemian,  W.  Court  St.,  Doylesiowu,  Pa 

Tie  Perfeeted  Ineubalor.— 200  eggs,  |25.00 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulato 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  HOILTON.  Tannton,  Haw. 

\\j  nlte  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
TV    mouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  In  season. 

WH.J.  SC'II  A  CRI.E.  Erie.  Pa. 

ST. BERNARD  PUPS,  w^r^w 

sups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
Tor  reply.  P.  H. 


Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  KXI  1.1  SH  ELV. 

(Fetch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  12. »  for  13,  (3.50  for  26.   Stock  for  sale. 
D.  n  POLING,  Tan  Wert,  Ohio. 

pr/~ieacu  for  yearling  hens,  12.00  each  for 
^PJ-tOv/  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY"  YABDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

BLACK  MINORCAS  ONLY.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, |2.50  per  13,  from  a  pen  headed  by  a»7  point 
cock.    Orders  filled  in  turn. 

■I.E.  RON  HAH,  St  Jowph.niuonrl. 


MAD.  SO.CARE  WARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
and  B.C.  B.  Legs.,  W.and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs  , 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  11  per  set.  Cir.   W.  W.Kulp,  1'uttstown,  Pa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  chicks,  just  batched,  for  sale  at  8  cents 
each.  Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  Circular. 
■JOSEPH    D.   WILSON,  Bosemont,  N.  J. 

GEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

PEEP-O  -DAY  ,BhOODER  CO., 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper.  DOVER,  MASS. 

FW.  LANDFEAR  A  SON,  Bedford.  O., 
•  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'fg'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhiblton  and 
Chipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 

T>ose  C.  Brown  and  S.  C  Black  Leghorns,  "Silver 
JVCup"  winners  (Pen  ISJX):  also  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Biggs,  *  1.50  |>er  15;  fi.50  i  er  3o.   Circular  free 
 J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Rartletl,  Ohio. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
j*  PRESSEY'S  BROOD  ERSarbes?e 

l Cat.  fiee.   Hammonton,  N  .  J.    Incu.  Cir. 

HA.  Bradsbaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Win.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
*X>  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
fiend  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 

Northu  p's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  tnan  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.   GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

T7<«r<i*i   FOR  HATCHING.   M  no    per  15. 
U  Langshans.  Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
[Buff  Pekin  and  Dish  Game  Bmtams. 
F.    W.    TAYLOR.     Lanchoi  ne,  Pennn. 

R.  UIBBK,  breeder  and 
lim  dealer  in  Feri  cts.GuineaPigs, 
Lop-eare<l    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare.  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 
bits.   Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Noiiwalk,  o. 

Fertile  Kggi  for  incubators,  from  pure  bred 
Baired  RuiKs,  Silver  Wyandottes.  Butf,  White 
and  Browu  Leghorns,  $6  per  100.  From  high  grade 
crosses,  f4  per  i00.  Pea  Combed  W  hite  Rocks,  riper 
sUtttug.  Cockerels  of  same  TZ. 

(FILLING II AST  RROS.,La  Plnrae,  Pa. 


Plymouth  Rocks.  Bai  red  and  W  hite.  Eight  yards 
of  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world.  All  strong, 
healthy  fowls  from  pure-bred  prize-winning  stock. 
Eggs  SI. 50  per  13;  J2  50  for  26.  Colchester  Poultry 
Yards,  C.  H.   Otis,  Proprietor,  Colchester,  Conn. 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  l,t. 
Brahmas,  Barred  aud  White  i  lymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    D.  A.  .Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  Jaiuesliuig,  N.J. 

Buff,  white  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian  (James, 
P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.   Minorcas.   P.  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15:  >3  per  21     Buff  and  White  Indian 
Game  eges,  $3  per  15.   Catalogue  free. 
LEWIS  C.  REATT  %  ,  Washington,  N.  J. 

First  prize  stock,  S.  C.  W.  Legs.,  W.  Wyandottes 
Knapp  strain.  Stock  for  sale  cheap.  Eggs  si  to 
13.  special  prices  by  loo.  These  breeds  crossed  fo 
broilers.    *3  per  100.  B.  II.  NOXON. 

Elm  St.,  Itbaen,  N.  Y. 

TO  ADVERTISE  my  B.  Plymouth  Rock  PohI- 
try,  1  sha'l  give  eacli  person  buying  one  or  more 
sittings  of  me  this  season,  one  additional  sitting. 
See  my  ad.  in  1).  J.  Lambert's  "  P.  11.  Pointers." 
Price,  13  eggs,  f  I  25.   Geo.  W.Swett,  West  Hollls,  Me 

Barred   Plymouth  Rocks  (I  breed  my  winners) 
Breeding  stock  tine,  large  and  vigorous.  Among 
the  winners  at  two  shows  this  season.    Eggs  $3  per 
setting,  two  settings  $5.    Circulars  free.    E.  G.  Jlc- 
CORMACK,  Box 60,  Perry  vllle.  Indiana. 

CENTER  BIDGE  POULTRY  YARDS. 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Eggs  troni  best  mating  S2.n0. 
Other  pens  (good  sto  k).  $l.00  p-r  setting.  It.  Ply- 
mouth Hocks  ami  S.C.W. Leghorns  Eggs  81  per  sit- 
ting. Incubator  eggs  |4  per  ion.  No  cirs.  Write  for 
wauts.   C.W  Kratz&Co  ,  Box  277,  Evansvilie,  lnd. 

ONE  NO.  O  RANKIN  INCURATOR,  180 
eggs,  cost  $50,  and  one  No.  1  Brooder  (K.iiikln) 
for  indoor  work,  75  chicks,  cost  Sfi.00.  W  ill  sell  both 
for  840.00.  in  use  two  months  only:  in  perfect 
order  and  all  fixtures  complete.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  NO.  IV  RUXTON,  MARYLAND. 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
remedies.poultry  buildines.etc;  finely  illus- 

Prk.ODljl..c.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER, Krerport,  UU.l  .S.A. 


Worlds  Fair,  '93. 
rov,  N    Y.,  '91. 
ew  York,  '9'>-'96. 


PRIZES.  B.P.ROCKS.x 

Eggs  f5  lor  13.    Discount  on  two  or  more  settings. 

J.  D.  WILSON. 
Box  127,  B.  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

TREE'S  LTCE  KTLLETC 

kill*  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc..  about  the 
poultry  house  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  hoards.  '<>  gal  ,50cts.;  lgal., 
75  cts.;  5  gal.,  $3.    Agents  everywhere. 

GEO.  H.  LEE.  Exeter,  Neb. 


BODY  LICE 
on  poultry  killed  instantly  with 
this  machine.  No  handling  needed. 
CAPACITY-800  chicks  or  100  fowls  per 
hour.  Stamp  for  circular,  etc.  Agents 
wanted.  C.  A  P.  Schild,  Ionia,  Mich. 


FPRC  I  CCPC  I  FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
LUUd  !  tPUO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  U.  States. 
J .  R.  RRARAZON.Glen view.  Delavan.  WU. 


Infubalor  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oakes  Adjustable  Thermome- 
ter, Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Rars  ano  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

OAK  Es.  Bloomlnsrton,  Indiana. 


"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREE. 

THIS  new  and  valuaMe  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps.  Address 

MICHAEL  K.  B0YER,  Natick,Mass. 

25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  on  caponizing 


FREE. 


Sets  K  00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties  VV.H.  Wiginore, 
912  Rement^r  St., 1  hila.,l'a. 


1  YOl! NtiSTERS  bred  from  winners  at 

Al_/\_/V7  Madison  square  U arden, Syracuse,  N.  V., 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Hagerstown,  New  Berne, 
and  other  large  shows.  Flnelireediug  and  exhibition 
birds  now  ready.  Indian  (Barnes,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
and  G.  Wyans.  and  S.C.  B. Legs.  Incn.  eggs  from  2 
and3yr.  old  hens,  15.  per  100:  from  pullets  |4.  per  100. 
T,     F     HUDSON.    Hot  43.   Knnnedyrllle.  Md. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

OATALiO&UE  FREE 

BARWICK  &  CO., 

216  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 

JOHNSTON  WON 

on  M.  B.  Turkeys  35  prizes  the  past  year,  11  at  Indi- 
anapolis, including  grand  special  for  Oest  display. 
We  breed  prize-winning  Buff  Legs.,  B.  P.  Rocfcs 
and  P  Ducks  Turkey  eggs  $5  per  13.  Valuable 
illustrated  catalogue  and  Prizes  offered  on  egg* 
sent  free. of  Amei  ica's  greatest  Turkey  Farm.  s.  B. 
JOHNSTON  A  lilto  .  B.344,  BOKUonn.lnd. 

WILLOW  POND  DUCK.  RANCH7 

Largest  Duck  Yards  in  the  State. 
890  OFFERED  IN  FOI'R  CASH  PBIZES. 

Peklns  exclusively.  Prices  reasonable.  Send 
stamp  lor  catalogue  and  rul!  particulars. 

R.  C0NR0W,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield.  Ill  ,  .Ian.  189V—  1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pul'et— 2d  pen — Chicago.  1894 
—  1st  and  2d  cocks-  1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Slock  for  S»le  Fgc«  in 
Season.  AlsoScotcli  t'ollie  Dors.  At, FBED 
ItOYI.E,   .MnrE.in   Park.    111.     Box  A. 


A.  P.  ALLEN, 


HEADVILLE,  PA. 

Sliver  Wyandottes,  Lt.  Bralmas.  White  Cochins, 
li.  P.  Rocks,  a.  C.  White  Leghorns,  1!.  ('.  Blown 
Leghorns,  s.  S.  Hamburgs,  PeKin  Ducks.  Iggs, 
II. S)  per  13;  $2  50  per  40  Send  for  circular  or  oiutr 
direct  fioin  this  and  eggs  wLl  jb  sent  promptly. 


NATURAL  HEN  INCUBATOR.  B5S»«2iS*S 

Ueo,  do  the  work  with  plcuur«.  Eksil;  m&do  at  home.  ETerjbody|5ho  keepj 
shea  should  L»,e  one.  Lir.  i  teit'Ufice.  Write  J.  V.  tilEMS.  Coluuhui.  Neb. 

CU  A  V)  a  spec'  ,ty  32  years.  Clr- 

t*A  A.  ^  I  ^  tX  cular  nd  my  phot  >  fr-*e. 
FkicsS2  OOpei  l  t.  83  per  30.  Mo  per  1O0. 
J.  BENNETT.  Sn iiniun.  Ripley  Co..  Ind. 

POULTRY  SITPPEIES.-Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price:  and  lt  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.    W.C.Byard.  Walnnt.  Hills. Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

PR  [El  Tl"  Inreest  price  lilt  ever  rjnblliherl  on  ihe 
I  IlLl.  1  leading  varielle>  of  TurkeM.  liee.e.  Dnckl  and 
ChirkeTis.  The  UrireH  poultrymen  in  Ihe  world.  Full  in- 
formation given  OB  application  to  anv  nddres,  (or  "c.stainp 

J.  R.  Brabazon.  Jr.  &  Co.  Delavan.Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCl'KATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J  .  ■..«  X  H  PR  Kl.I.,  West  Elisabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  f5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 


BOUND  VOLUMES  <IV  8  neatly  bound  With 

complete  Index,  forjl  OOeach,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  Scomblned,  with  complete  Index,  In  one  vol- 
ume, for  12.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


CUCC ESSPUI 

INCUBATOR. 

Oaroatalogae  eiving  information 
artificial  batchiDR  4  brooding  now 
-■oady.   8eatfor4c. etampe.   Des Moines 
•ibfttor  Co.,   Box  -17  DeH  Moin«8.  Ia. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

»t  10  Mute  Fairs  In  1895.    This  is  my  rec- 
ord.   Effffn  nnd  Fowl*  For  Sale  Largest 
Range  In  the  West.    Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
for  best  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
CHAS.  OAMMEROINGER.BOl  <M  COLUMBUS.  0- 


THE  I'OHH  A  WHITEWASH* 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTBRHIIN 
ATOR,  a  machine  for  whltewashin 
»  y»  henhouses,  etc.    With  tha  machine 

*^^co>'  £t  and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,   roup,  cholera, 
4-stPK.       etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Sch  wars 
VT  Tk>     id-re  .  FairHeld,  Conn. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  biros  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easlon,  Mass. 


2  V  TEARS  2  T 

Continuous  K reeding  ot  Thoroughbred 

HOUDAIUS  ONLY. 

3  10  First  and  special  prizes  won  at  the  great  shows 
of  this  country,  viz..  New  York,  V\  oriel's  fr  air,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago  and  others.  Eggs  from  prize-winning 
birds.  *3  .  er  13.  $5  per  26.  Choice  selected  stock  for  sale 
MAM  El.  P1NCKNEV, South  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Pairs,  trios  and  pen*,  also  a  grand  lot  of  cockerels 
for  sale,  cheap  for  quality.  K.ggs  for  the  fancier 
from  our  best  matlngs  Ho  per  15,  and  guarantee 
lOchieksto  each  setting.  Fgus  for  farmers 
from  birds  mated  for  laying  quality  alone,  ?1.'.0  per 
15,  $8  per  100,  {14  per  200  $1*  per  WiO.  2  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Address  A.  I).  Arnold,  Dlllsburg,  Pa. 


Elberton, 

CI  a. 


PICKENS  POULTRY  FARM, 

300  select  birds  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs  for  sale, 
For  13— Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  $1,  si. 50  and  I"-; 
Light  Bianmas.  fl,  $1.50  and  $2;  Cornish  Indiau 
Games.  t2  and  ^3;  Black  Langslians,  fl.5oand  $2:  B. 
Leghorns,  75  cts.,  $1  and  $1.50.  Stock  for  sale  alter 
October.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Befer  to  Dun  s 
Commercial  Agency,  Klberton  Loan  and  savings 
Bank.    S. M. Pickens,  Prop;  J.A.Senber,  Mgr. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Buff  Leghorns, 

White  HyandotleK*  White  Wonders.  P. 
Ducks,  W.  Leehomi,  K.  P.  Koeka  and 
Black  Spanish. 

Winners  at  Hagerstown,  Trenton  an'l  New  York. 
Turkey  eggs,  $2  per  sitting,  all  others  f  1. 50.  10th 
tnnual  catalogue  tree. 

R.  W.  DAVISON, 

OL.END01.A,  N.  J. 

Wyekoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

Still  In  the  lead  Acknowledged  everywhere  The 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  The  largest  plint  (60 acres) devoted 
exclusively  to  this  breed  in  America.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  choice-t  matiugs  and  stock  for  sale.  For  full 
particulars,  prices  etc.,  send  for  illustrated  cir.  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

(JBOTON,  N.  T. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Light  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Black  Langshans. 
and  White  Wyandottes,  $3  for  13;  J6  for  39.  Buff- 
Wyandottes  and  Buff  Leghorns,  #5  per  13  hox 
Terriers  and  Belgian  Hares.  Orr's  Clear 
Grit  Quarterly,  sent  lree  to  any  address. 
Big  list. 

ORK'S  P   ULTR1"  YARDS, 
P.  O.  Box  34,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


GREIDER'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
•DgravJuM  uf  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  ht-st  pin  us  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  curing  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, bt-Bt  lice  destroyer.pricesof  egps  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  hii  ds.se nd  10  cents  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 
Address,  B  H.  GHtlDtR,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK. 

February,  1895,  I  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  While  Plymouth 
Kocks,  Nllver   and   White  Wyandottes. 

EWWK— l  setting  |5,3  settings  fio.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Kocks  and  Wyandottes  free.  A.  < . 
HAWKINM  Lock  Pox 4. Lancaster. Massachusetts 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  beat  poultry  papers  on  earth!  are 

FABM  PO IT l.T B Y ( Seml-M  nthly)  $1.00 
and 

Pol'  l.T K  V  KEEPER   BO  la. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.39. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  sheep  Breeeder  (fl.) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  Inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  Inch  pair  of  shears  (11 .50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Kreeder  Is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  Is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price,  will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
atford  to  miss  this  offer. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  thoroughbred  stock,  bred  and  mated  for  the 
best  results.  Si  gle  and  Kose  <  lomh  White  Leg- 
horns, single  and  Ho*e  (  omb  llrown  Leghorns. 
THE  r«.«;  PRomit'ERS.-ltarred  Plymouth 
Rocks, Light  Brahmas.  FoK  ECiUM  AND  MEAT 
— Select  matiugs,  13  epgs  $2  0t»,  other  inatings  re- 
(1  need  price.  Order  now.  Send  for  circular. 
Bftclio  c*3  Jayue,  Nanlleoke, 
liUzerne.  Co,  Pa.  Loek  Box  124. 

NEW  S3.0O 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  Green 
Bone  per  minute,  bv  i.and.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 

85.00  with  crank,  $7.00  with 
balance  wheel  in  place  of 

crank. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

(,'azenovla,  N.  Y. 
ONLY  $1.60!  EQUALED? 

FA  BUI  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly). ..$1.0O 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   OOcts 

FABIM  nnd  FIBESIDE(Semi-Monthly)  SO  *' 
Total  Sa.OO 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps. 
Sl.SO.   Sample  papers  free.  Addiess 

FARM  POULTRY. 

Box  F.  P.  RONTON,  MASS, 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  j 
Oombined  Ponltrj  Guide  and  I 
Catalogue  will  tell  yon  what  you  i 
wish  to  know  about  I 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manafactar*  a  complete  line  of  Incabatore,  J 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.   Guide  andOata-J 
loguelOc.  (stamps  or  silver)    Worth  one  Dollar. 
Reliable  Incubator  A  Brooder  to.,  Qalncj,  II" 

pVWhMhJIMkM  l#NWIrh<«J%>«MAa«tr<MI«  Wl#ha«»j 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  i 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  3t  St.  Louis  Hallway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  It 
M.  S.  By.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. F.Iegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  In 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormlck,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


W! 


ND, 


Many 


MILLS 

Tanks 
Shelters 
Pumps 
Cutters 
Horse 
Powers 

Practically  storm  proof.  Write  us. 
CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &.  FEED  MILL  t_. 

No.  68  Eiver  Street,  Bati via.  Ills. 


"DAISY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEMT  IN  THE  WOULD, 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 


Hole  Han'fg'n,, 
EASTO.v 


PA. 


WE  ARE 


HEADQUARTERS  ^ 

POULTRY  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

We  have  Cracked  Bone  and  Fine  Ground  Bone  made  from  fresh,  preen  market  bones. 

PURE   -  CLEAN  -  SWEET 

Pure,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  and  our  LEADER-CONCENTRATED  MEAL 
IS  A  GREAT  ECC  PRODUCER.     Get  our  Frices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Darling  &  Company,  union  stock  vds,  Chicago,  III. 
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A  Generous  Offer. 

;  .  The  interestinfrCofler.of  the  season  comes 
from  Mr.  R.  Conrow,  proprietor  of  "Willow 
Fohd  Duck  Ranch,  of  Cmnaminson,  New 
Jersey.  The  offer  consists  of  the  sum  of 
§90,  in  four  cash  prizes,  for  the  four  heavi- 
est tLuckliug-s  grown  to  eight  weeks  of  age, 
and  open  to  those  buying  tvfo-or  more  set- 
tings. As  full  directions  for  feeding  and 
forcing  a  duckling  are  sent  to  each  compe- 
titor, ami  as  both  fertility  and  safe  delivery 
are  guaranteed,  these  prizes  ought  to  be 
well  worth  trvin.T  for.  A  neat  catalogue, 
which  tells  all  about  the  prizes,  and  also 
contains  many  items  of  interest  about  the 
Pekin  Duck,  is  sent  out  by  the  owner. 
,  This  Duck  Ranch  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  but  anotker  example  of 
■  what  may  be  done  with  the  Pekin  Duck. 


25  Grape  Roots,  5  kinds,  $1.00 
25  Currant  '•  5  kinds,  1.00 
12  Apple  Trees,  4  kinds,  1.00 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 

-GSr-Write  to  us  for  prices. 

NORWALK  NURSERY  CO., 

NOR  WALK,  OHIO. 


^CATALOCt/eT^ 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


Makers  of  the  most  reliable 
incubators  in  the  United  states 
Absolutely  Pelf- Regulating, 
Perfect  Ventilation  Guaran- 
teed. Hot  Water  Brooders, 
Uniform  Heat.  Stamp  for 
Catalogue.    Oil  cular  free. 

The  Pineland  Incuba- 
tor and  Urooder  Co., 
Jamesbnrg,  N".  J. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896: 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct.  L 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry  r 
Catalogue  ever  printed.    Get  it  £ 
|  and  be  convinced.    It  tells  how  to/* 
I make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build)* 
t  poultry  bouses, gives  remeuiesforj, 
diseases,   also  lowest  prices  of  * 
'fowls  and  eggs.   If  interested  int 
poultry   this  book  is  whnt  your 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  15  cents./* 
s  J.  W.  Miller  Co.  H"x  1*1,  Freeport,  Ills.* 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep. . 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
♦1.30  per  100  square 
feet,  wlthCoatinu 
c^ps  and  Nails.  , 
Sample  and  c  lrci  j 
tar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Uey  8t.,N.  Y. 


$  S\Nf\YV«a 
I  STANDARD 


TRADE  MARK. 


1NCCBATOB. 


.  ON  TRIAL. 

|Try  it  before  yon  bay  it 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 
'Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
iolng  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Cdlin 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  Culm  Inrnbator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del, 


Don't  Read  This! 

CHAMPION'S  GUIDE 

fto  success  In  Poultry  Culture 
Contains  36  pages  of  Highly  Illus- 
trated Poultry  Literature,  recipe, 
suggestions  on  rearing  and  fat- 
tening poultry.  Twelve  varieties 
►  of  fowls  and  eggs  tor  sale.  Guide 
sent  postpaid  for  5  cts. 

S.  CHAHPION.  Cass  City.  Mich. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  Is  often 
found  In 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  H.  R1TDD  *  SON, 

10  Merchants  Row,  Boilon. 

THE  ARCHEMED1AN  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  sent  on  trial.    It  has  proved  itself 

THE  BEST  BONE  CUT= 
TER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Poultrymen,  don't  think  of  raising  your 
chicks  this  year  without  feeding  Green  Cut 
Bone.  By  usintr  this  feed  you  will  raise  a 
much  larger  per  cent  to  maturity.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

ARCHEMEDIAN  BONE  CUTTER  CO,, 

MILFORD,  MASS. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  testimon. 
lalsas  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Biplo- 
mas  awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  tllns. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  Information. 


 BUY  THE  BEST.  

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

AacrtTS  w ANTED, 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

Canned  Meat  for  Poultry. 

This  food  is  nic\  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  line,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  -peued.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  S  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  lino,  it  can  he  readily  mixed  with 
th-  soft  fO"d.  and  fed  so  as  to  eiveeach  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price  30c.  per  can;  $3.00  per  dozen. 
A  <1  dress 

HOLLIS  DRESSED   MEAT  &  WOOL  CO 
20  Nortli.St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


P!!!!!!!yyiI!!!!!II'T"!!I!l!!!!!!llim!ll!im!m!limimi"t!m!H3 


WHY  NOT 

SAVE  EVERY 


CHICK 


YOU  HATCH? 

"When  you  can  so  easi-  : 
ly  do  It  by  feeding  E 
them  the  F.  P.  C.  = 

Chick  Manna; 

Our  sales  are  im- = 
mense,  and  all  those  who  have  used  it.  as  well  = 
as  the  Chicks  themselves.  Sing  ItS  Praises.  I 
1  lb.  by  mall,  23c;  5  lbs.  by  express,  40c. ;  6o  lb.  z 
case,  by  express  or  freight,  $4.20.  ; 
p:  Our  complete  Poultry  SupplyCatalogue  comes; 
for  the  asking.  It  has  a  page  for  JlecA't'cp€rsttoo.^ 

1         JOHNSON  &  STOKES.  I 

g  317  and  £19  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  : 


Send  5  cents  to  cover  postage  and  receive  by  re- 
turn mail  package  of  my  New  Hybrid  Everbloom- 
ing  Pansy  Seed,  all  colors;  fin°st  varieties  known; 
and  my  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book  of  Garden 
Novelties  all  sold  at  lowest  prices  ever  known. 


H.W.BUCKBEE,  Rockford  Seed  Farms, 

P.  O.  Box  208.       ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

Address, 

i      G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

^GENERAL  PASSENCER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


SYOUR  WIFE 

her  strength,  save 
her  health,  save  I 
her  beauty  and 
make  her  happy 
by  buying  her  a 
FAULTLESS 
QUAKER  DISH 
WASHER.  1 
t  is  a  marvel  of 
mpHcity  a  ml  a  ^ 
onder  for  utility. 

Washes,  rinces, 
.  dries  &  polishes*, 
in  two  minuteB. 
Lasts  a  lifetime. 
It  sells  quickly. 

Everybody  wants  it  when  they  once  see  it.  Agents  I 
^  make  money  rapidly.  Write  today  for  terms,  etc 
f  The  Quaker  Novelty  Co.  Salem,  Ohio. 
'%<%S*W&%,'*»<%^%&%^ 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
|25  in  gold  foi  largestfand  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  In 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

MPHF  mPKOVGD  MONARCH  INCFBA- 
J_  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months,  .Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  Thx y  are  giving  un  i versal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat27  consecutive  shows. 
Moro  r.han  lonin  nqr  wltMnar^insof  SOrMlesof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  usingTfrom  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jhn.  Run  kin.  South  Kaxlon,  Mas*!. 


IHilHiilL, 
HMHi 

nnwap 


^Ornamental,  Durable,  Effectual.  Beauti-. 
\&es  and  protects  the  lawn.  Increases  the/ 
lvalue  of  an  enclosure.  Suited  to  Gardens, } 
\ Parks,  Cemeteries,  Churches  and  Schools.} 
{Cheaper, ,  stronger  and  handsomer  than  either? 
[wood  or  iron  fence.  All  about  it  in  our  circular  I 

HARTMAN  MFG.  COs/SMS  %fc?$t 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYAJJDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


FAB1US.N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
HI6HEST  PBIZE  BECOBD  ever  won  by  »n> 
breeder  of  any  variety.        P.  O.  Box.  501. 


6U6RN8EY  CATHtifj 

Single-Comb  Rron  jLeeliorns,  Wb.  and 
Hull  W.TniKiutieN.  Ilouflanm  Kose  Comb 
While  ami  Brown  Lrglioriiet.  and  KnfTHIy- 
nioulli  Hocks.  The  LAKGEsT  STOCK,  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  record  *  made  in  i  he  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where;  hi  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1*C  firsts,  60  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
b  ood  1  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  lias  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing.  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "'Like  Begets  Like  "  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

«Jnern»ey  Ca' lie  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
JAMES  FORSYTH,   L«ck  Box  17.  "River- 
side" Farm.  Onego,  Tioera  Connly,  ?k  V. 


MANN'S 

GREEN 
BONE 

CUTTER 

for  the  million  at 
popular  prices. 
Unequ.  lied,  Un- 
approne  hable. 
Absolutely  the 
only  easy  running 
Machine  on  the 
market. 

Automatic  feed. 
With  stand  |10.wlth 
out  stand  f7.  With- 
out stand  and  with 
crank  handle  *5.  W 
send  them  0.  O.-D. 
or  on  trial.  Try  it 
before  you  pay  for  It. 
A  lady  can  run  It. 
Warranted.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  f  ree 
if  you  name  this 
pai  er. 

F.W.IYIANNCO 

IKilford,  Ma^ 


HATCHER  &  BROODER 

combined.  The  most 
Perfect  lnrubator  Made. 
Hatches  every  eeg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Rege- 
lates itself  automiiti- 
Gaily :  ReiluceAthecost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  miui- 
llium.      Send    foi  Ulus. 

Catalogue.  Simplex 
IHau.uf's  t  o.,  Ooiikv.  III. 


arreu'  and  Wtfite  Plymouth  Rocks.  While 
and  3rown  Leghorns,  White  and  Silver  -l 
Wyandottes  and  Bronze  Turkeys.,^  1 
uitable  to  head  any  Breeding  yard, 
and  sure  to  improve  your  Stock. 
Valuable  ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULAR  Showing  Mating*, 
V/cea,  Plans  for  Poultry  House  and  YantaSeni  Fno, 
25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  MA  TINC  AND  BREEDING. 
•POULTRY  CHUU"  llluetrated.  26c  Per  Year.  Honthty. 

Address  F.  M.  HUNGER,  OeKalb,  Illinois* 


The 


it  is 


iOULTRY 
'APBR 

UBLISHED 

n  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p«  yc" 

A  Ready  Reference. 
|  A  Practical  Instructor. 
&  Guide  foi  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dol.ar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month* 
It  ts  edited  by  men  who  devote  thelt  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  arvi  egirs  for  market  upon  farms  and 
In  the  gardeii  plats  of  the  suburbs  of.  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

how  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  TO  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

H  o  w  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  hocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  TO  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  louses  dry  and  your  fowl  fT3a 
from  vermin  and  roup 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  TO  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  tb.9 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  ToCaponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Kemember  the  price  v^l.OO  for  one  year.  Sample 

•opy.  two  cents  in  stamps.  The  name  of  the  paper  Is 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  1» 
worth  ten  times  the  su  >seription  price  to  anyone:  ex. 

glaiiib  many  thing's  ape  to  trouble  even  old  breeders, 
end  for  INDEX  to  first  three  rols.  FREE,  and  Judge  for 
yourself  if  u  much,  instructive  matter  can  b©  bought 
formsvuy  timeo  the  prioa.   Remit  in  Cash  or  Stampt. 

7  CL  JOHWfl^V  *•  'V;    W  "^-i-tr-r  tr«-«*  tit-    a.-.mt^n  M.»" 

MONET  SAVED: 


O"0rder  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago — 

"  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"       Poultry  Advocate  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 

Demorest's  .Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  ..   

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fnrm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

"  Weekly   

1  *       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Inter-State  Poultry  man  

Lipplncott's  Magazine  , 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

Mountain  View  Ponltryman    

National  Stockman  and  Farmer. . . 

New  England  Fancier  , 

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  semi- weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  , 

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Journal, (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultrymau  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  .Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only) 
i'outh's  Companion,  (renewals) 

Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkesburg,  Pa 
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75 

45 

50 
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50 
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50 

75 

45 
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1  35 
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40 
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NO  DUSTING. 


NO  IIA!SDUJI« 


r  on  vour  fowls.  To do  It.  just  paint  the  Toostpoles  and dropping .toa/ds 
RFT  Rill  OF  THE  LICE  w  ih  Lt  kin  u»*  extkrhiK  »t»b,  and  the  Hce  will  drop 
fron,  the  mt.V.de,,.  ^  PBtCKiT:  ONE  «A1UW,  75  cts.  FIVE  «4tL««.  CAN,  83  00. 
MAKIIFAITIIRKD  BV 


L.  S.  BACHE  So  CO.,  Bound  Brook, 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


J. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENOES.. 

GALVANIZED    WIRE  NETTINGS 

PKICES  FOR  ROLLS  159  FEET  Ll>\«  : 

Mesh,         Wire,  *     13        18        24       30       30       48       «0       73  inch 

2  inch.  No.  19,  for  fowls  $  .01  St. 00  $1.35  *t.0.1  *l.OO  M.BO  «8.  15  83.75 
l  lSoh.   Ho.W,  forchicksTl.SO    8.*B    8.U0    3.75    4.5U    G.(»0     7.oO    9  OO 

IiUrminr  for  "i  rolls  ov  nvt-r.  10  per  rent.    T-S  inch  galvanized  Staples  8  cents  per  j  >«  >i  1 1 1  r  I . 
Write ?  enr  frJlgi.t  aiimva...-  i  five  „V  moie  rolls,  and  oSr  Price  List  oi  other  styles  W  lie  Fencing. 

PET   R  DURYES  &  CO.,  227  Gr  enwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


.CTSIN 


1 'i^-^oR  DESCRIPTION  an  dT  EST  I MON I  ALS/\t-soiKiMiJ 
^BREEDERop4OVARiETIESHIGHCLA55P0ULTRYI«nYAR0Sl 
»  BAi««r     pQy  |_TRY  FORPr?OFIT°"PLEASURE  I 


rai: 


DOWT^^iig(@BlQ.S.SINGER.aA^fS,H'  Box 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


YELLOWSTONE 

H  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass,  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  PARK^ 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  41.25. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa.,  50o 
Enter- State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kanea 
City,  Mo.,  BOo.;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  *2.50. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  timt. 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  $1.23  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  publishe  1  at  Parki  s- 
burg,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  ror  year. 

American  Poultry  Advor  te. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ^"i  cts.  pir 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts  jeryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal, 

20  to  24  pages,  pubb  hed  at 
.  .  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  cts.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  hi^h-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se-  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 


4 


You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


$1.75 


IN 

VALUE 
FOR 


$1.00 


Hatch  Chickens  hundred 
VICTOR  INCUBATOR 


WITH  THE 

Improved 


Address  CEO.  ERTEL  CO. , Patentee  &  Mfg 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  abso- 
lutely sclf-rcgulating,  needs  no 
watching  during  day  or  night.  Its 
hatching  qualities  are  second  to 
none.  Thousands  in  successful  op- 
eration ;  the  simplest,  most  durable 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  in 
the  market.  A  written  guarantee  is 
sent  with  each  machine  to  be  as 
represented  or  money  refunded. 
Circulars  free.    Catalogue  4  ceuts. 

<  Quincy,  III., U.S. A.   Established  1 


STOCK  AND  EGGS, 

It.    Minorca.,  I*ek 


Cal'iae 
gent 
on 
request. 


S.Wyan.B.P.  Rock,  It.  Hrah.,  B.'I.ang., 

KUNZE&LUHMAH.SSK.ILLS. 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  gr.at  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  yon 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  form  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  ol  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


For  Pleasure  and  Profit 

I  own  and  manage  one  of 
the  best  poultry  farms  in 
Illinois.  I  breed  40  varieties 
STANDARD  BREEDS.  Stock  Healthy  and  Hardy.  Will  stand  any 
climate.  My  New  Poultry  Catalogue  Illustrates  fully  these  breeds  and  gives  much 
Vfiluuhie  information  to  evnry  poultryman  or  intending  purchaser.  Send  six  cents 
stamps.  Good  stock  of  Ducks  and  Geese,  also  Shetland  Ponies.   My  refer- 

rss^^^SW.  E.  H.  COOK,  Box  16,  Huntley.  Ills. 


THE  WOODEKT   1133 INT. 

The  photograph  herewith,  reproduced  gives 
a  very  aedquate  idea  of  a  useful  little  incu- 
bator that  makes  it  possible  to  raise  poultry 
without  a  large  outlay  of  money. 

The  Wooden  lien  is  10x15x18  inches,  and 
its  capacity  is  28  eggs— twice  the  number  the 
as.sidious  cluck  can  accommodate. 

It  is  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
Geo.  H.  Stahl, Quincy, 111., who  is  well  known 
to  our  readers  through  his  advs.  that  appear 
in  these  columns.  Mr.  Stahl's  Wooden  Hen 
is  modeled  after  his  famous  Excelsior  incu- 
bator, having  all  the  necessary  hot-water  at- 
tachments and  is  simply  a  small  hot-water  incubator.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  au- 
tomatic regulator,  which  is  positive  in  itsjconti  ol  pfStemperature.  Its  miniature  size  makes 
it  seem  almost  like  a  toy,  but  the  real  intent  of  this  batcher  is  to  do  the  same  good  work  on 
a  small  scale  for  people  not  wishing  to  carry  ontne  business  to  any  great  extent  In  this 
the  Wooden  Hen'is  filin  g  a  long  felt  want. 

Mr  Stahl  offers  a  free  catalogue  to  anyone  sending  their  name  and  address  to  his  office, 
114  South  Sixth  Street,  Quincy,  111.,  and  we  believe  the  recipient  of  the  catalogue  would 
profit  bv  securing  a  copy.    In  writing  please  mention  this  paper. 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

132  First  Premiums. 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.Brew^kF?I^ 

No  breed  of  fowls  have  been  received  with  such  universal  favor  as  the  Wyandottes  Each  variety 
has  gained  in  popularity  until  thev  now  stand  foremost  among  the  breeds  of  the  world.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  Columbian  Wyanrlottes  has  already  been  hailed  with  expressions  of  delight  and 
favor.  They  have  all  the  native  characteristics  of  the  Wyandotte  family,  a  ntat  close-fitting  rose 
comb  and  red  ear  lobts;  clean  vellow  legs  and  toes,  full  standard  weight  In  color  they  are  white 
with  Ihe  beautiful  markings  of  the  Light  Brahma.  They  are  good  layers  and  a  most  excellent,  use- 
ful, beautitul  variety. 

Eggs  for  hatch  In     roin  my  foe«t  m»tings. -Price.  13  for  S3  00:26  for  S3. 00. 

<  <>l,  Ian  Wj  andotte  Fowls.— Price*,  82.00,  83.00,  84.00  and  85.00  each. 

fifll  nFN  WYANflfiTTFQ  are  one  of  the  best,  standard  breed  of  beautiful  fowls,  and 
UUUUfcll  "  I  HIIUU  I  I  CO  are  so  well-known  that  description  is  not  necessary.  I  will 
send  by  mail  a  beautiful  chromo  of  the  Golden  Wyandottes  elegantly  lithographed  in  many  colors 
for  2  cents  ;  12  for  20  cents  ;  25  for  35  cents. 

Eggs  for  batching  from  my  beat  mating..-- Price,  13  for  81. SO:  26  for  «2  50. 

Golden  Wyandotte  Fowls.— Price.,  81.00,  81.50. 82  00.  82.50  and  83.0Oeach, 

Eggs  for  hatching  fresh  laid  and  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  by  express, 
and  hatch  well.    Mv  stock  is  thoroughbred,  good,  large,  strong  and  vigorous. 
Please  send  your  orders  which  shall  have  my  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Address,  W.   «T.   POUCH,   Warren,  r**v. 


But*- 'BCCDI   FCC  Incubators 
the    ~      11  ■*  fci&ww  will  produce 
a  Perfect  Chick  from  every  fertile  egg. 
Klegant  in  design,  perfect  in  construction, 
workmanship  and  finish.    We  guarantee 
perfect  results.  Our  Thermo-Recnlator 
1  stands  without  arival.   it  is  un- 
erring in  its  operation,  governing 
B>ihe  temperature  in  the  egg 
chamber  with  the  precision 
of  a  high-class  thermometer. 

GREEN  BONE 
CUTTERS, 
DRY  BONE  AND 

GRAIN  MILLS, 
GRIT  CRUSHERS 
Etc.,  Etc. 

^    PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  A  BROODER  CO.,  61  TE  Ohio  St,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


curing  the  most  power  with  the 

least  effort.   Fowls  mu.t  have  Grit.   With  one  of  oor 
$4  00  Crushers,  enough  grit  can  be  produced  to  supply  20 
hens  for  a  weelc.    We  give  with  e:ich  Crusher!  a  formula  by 
a  registered  cl.-mist,  for  selcctiug  the  stones  that  give  the  I 
best  results.    Headquarters  for  Poultry  SupplU-..  Best) 
grade  of  poultry  netting  at  wholesale  prices.     Send  4e.  I 
for   large  Illustrated    Catalog  with  valuable  Information  I 
on   pcullrv  ralsinc  and  free   sam-le  of  Ct-v.tnl   CJrlt,  I 
made  with    PEERLESS    (.HIT    CliCSHEK..  I 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

WITH  TUB  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating.  Thousands  in  success- 
ful operation.   Guaranteed  U 
hat'di  a  larger  percentage, 
of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Hatcher. 


THE  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  ever  invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic, 
self-regulating,  thoroughly  constructed,  fully  guaran- 
teed.  2N  egg  capacity.  Catalog  free.  fcl.^^' 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  mTSES^U*  114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Frosted  Comb  ant»  Wattles.— I  have 
a  White  Leghorn  cockerel  which  had  his 
(iomb  and  wattles  frozen  in  December.  The 
ends  of  the  wattles  have  fallen  off,  but  to 
all  appearances  he  is  all  right  minus  his 
good  looks.  Please  inform  me  if  it  will  af- 
fect his  usefulness  in  the  breeding  pen.— A. 
R.,  Rockford,  Ilk 

It  wiil  not  injure  him  as  a  breeder  if  the 
comb  and  wattles  hive  thoroughly  healed. 

Indications  of  Lice.— What  are  the  in- 
dications by  which  one  can  tell  lice  on 
chickens  beside.-,  catching  the  fowl  and 
closely  examining  it? — N.  D.  B.,  Westfield, 
Ind. 

The  fowl  mopes,  has  frequent  inclination 
to  dust  itself,  loses  flesh,  appetite  poor, 
and  has  a  nervous,  anxious  expression. 
The  small  lice  quickly  manifest  themselves 
botb  on  the  bird  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
house.  Examine  closely  on  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  for  the  large  lice. 


Breeds  for  Broilers.— I  am  just  start- 
ing in  the  poultry  business  and  would  like 
to  raise  broilers  and  also  produce  eggs. 
Would  you  advise  keeping  two  breeds,  and 
if  so  what  kinds  ?  Do  black  chickens  sell 
as  well  in  the  market  as  other  colors  ?— O. 
C,  Gridley,  111. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Langshans  are 
excellent.  One  breed  would  give  more  un- 
iform chicks.  Black  chickens  sell  as  well 
as  any  if  fat  and  plump,  but  the  pin  feath- 
ers (which  are  black)  must  be  carefully  re- 
moved. 


Wood  Ashes. — Are  wood  ashes  good  to 
put  on  the  roost  house  floor,  or  is  saw-dust 
good  for  the  same  thins;  ?  What  is  the  best 
thing  to  put  on  the  floor?— J.  M.,  Silvam, 
Col. 

Wood  allies  may  be  used,  and  also  saw- 
dust. Sifted  coal  ashes,  perfectly  dry, 
equal  anything  that  can  be  applied. 

'Spongia. — Where  can  T  get  spongia  for 
roup  ?— J.  L.  M.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Address  Dr.  C.  A.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio, 
or  Boehrick  &  Tafel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plastering  the  Wall.— I  have  a  wood 
shed  which  I  am  going  to  fix  over  for  a  hen- 
house. I  want  to  make  it  as  warm  as  pos- 
sible, and  still  not  have  the  frost  come 
through.  There  is  a  good  wall  under  it 
eighteen  inches  high;  this  is  clab-boarded 
on  the  outside.  How  would  it  do  to  plaster 
between  the  studs,  then  have  an  air  place, 
then  ceil  inside,  or  would  you  prefer  plas- 
tering it  inside  t  I  am  afraid  if  the  plas- 
terinsr  is  on  the  inside  the  hens  will  pick  it 
off. — L.  C,  Constableville,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  the  hens  will  pick  the 
plaster.  Either  plaster  or  boards  will  an- 
swer. 

Coal  Hil  is  Dangerous.— What  am  I 
to  do  for  my  chickens?  I  rubbed  them 
wilh  coal  oil  on  Ihe  bead,  around  the  vent, 
and  under  the  wings,  to  kill  the  lice,  and  I 
guess  I  gave  them  too  much.  1  have 
twenty-two  hens,  and  have  been  getting 
about  thirteen  eggs  a  day  and  now  I  only 
get  two.  They  droop  around  and  two  of 
tbem  drag  their  hind  parts  on  the  ground 
andean  hardly  get  around .  They  do  not 
■eat  as  heartv  as  they  did  before.—  Sub- 
scriber, Sedalia,  Mo. 

Kerosene  (coal  oil)  is  too  severe  on  the 
bodies  of  fowls  and  its  use  often  results  in 
■death.  You  can  only  wait  and  allow  them 
to  recover. 

Ducks.— I.  I  want  to  keep  about  twe've 
or  tifteen  ducks  ( Pekin).  How  many  drakes 
-should  I  have  ?  2.  Please  give  bill  of  fare 
•for  one  day?  -3.  Is  there  any  or  much 
profit  in  keeping  ducks?  4.  How  high  a 
■fence  must  they  have  as  I  want  to  keep 
them  in  the  poultry  yard.  5.  Would  Hom- 
ers and  English  Carriers  breed  just  as  well 
locked  up  as  flying,  and  how  much  room 
■per  pair  in  the  yard?  6.  Must  the  ducks 
Ibave  water  to  swim  in  ?— F.  C.  C,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

1.  Three.  2.  Four  qnarts  of  cooked  po- 
tatoes or  turnips,  thickened  with  a  quart  of 
.ground  oats  or  bran,  one-half  fed  in  the 

morning  and  the  other  half  at  night,  giving 
green  food  or  scalded  chopped  clover  at 

noon.  3.  Yes.  4.  About  eighleen  inches, 
o.  Yes;  the  room  given  should  be  about 

10x50  feet,  and  tifteen  feet  high.   6.  It  is 

not  necessary  for  JPekius. 

Keeping  Larue  Flocks.— If  a  person 
were  to  keep  'iOOor  bGO  laying  hens  would 
it  be  belter  to  keep  them  in  yards  or  let 


them  run  loose  ?  Tf  in  the  yards  how  big 
should  the  yards  be,  and  also  the  pen  or 
house  and  how  many  toetther?  If  they 
were  to  run  at  large  bow  many  should  be 
kept  in  one  house  and  how  near  together 
should  the  houses  be  ? — Rex. 

They  should  be  divided  into  flocks  of  not 
over  fiftv,  and  100  fowls  should  have  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  house  should  be  about 
12x25  feet,  making  two  bouses  to  an  acre. 
The  reason  large  flocks  have  failed  is  the 
utlempr  to  do  a  large  business  on  too 
small  a  plot. 

Who  Sells  Chicks.— Do  you  know  of 
any  breeders  that  sell  chici-s  a  week  old  or 
of  "any  suitable  age  for  brooders?  2.  Is 
bone  or  animal  meal  any  better  for  chicks 
and  laying  hens  than  lard  scraps  ?— M.  O., 
Mickleton,  N.  J. 

1.  We  do  not;  il  does  not  pay  to  sell 
them  so  young  as  they  would  die  on  the 
journey.  2.  Bone  meal  is  much  better  than 
lard  scraps. 

How  to  Get  Eggs  — How  would  you  go 
about  to  get  eggs  from  Light  Brabmas  and 
Wl-jite  Leghorns  without  anv  condition 
powders  ?  The  houses  are  12x20  feet  long, 
and  the  yards  20x150  fe*t.  There  are  fif- 
teen birds  to  the  pen  — M.  C.  A.,  Dayton, O, 

Condition  powders  are  not  necessary  for 
healthy  fowls.  Feed  lean  meat  in  place  of 
grain 

Burnt  Bones.— What  is  the  value  of 
burnt  bones?  They  are  easily  beaten  up 
and  many  are  lying  about  my  place.  Is 
1here  any  good  in  them  at  all  ? — D.  J., 
Union,  S.  C. 

They  are  valuable  for  their  charcoal  and 
for  the  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  they  con- 
tain. Makt  use  of  them. 

Hens  or  Incubator.— How  should  eggs 
be  hatched  where  chicks  are  intended  for 
breeding  stock,  bv  hens  or  incubators?— F. 
A.,  Chicago,  111. 

They  may  be  hatched  by  either  method. 

Feather  Pulling.— I  have  hens  that 
pick  the  cocks  while  keeping  them  up.— 
W.  E.,  Alvarado,  Texas. 

It  is  due  to  confinement,  idleness,  and 
oveifeeding.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  the  best 
plan  being  to  get  rid  of  them  and  begiu 
anew. 

White  Wonders — What  crosses  are 
therein  the  White  Wonders  ?— A.  E.  T., 
Lakeside,  O. 

Probably  White  Wyandotte  aud  Light 
Brahma  or  White  Cochin. 

Period  of  Laying.  -What  is  the  short- 
est time  in  which  a  hen  will  lay?  One  of 
my  Buff  Leghorns  layedin  four  months  and 
eleven  days.— G.  B.  B.,  Lewisberry,  Pa. 

Pullets  have  been  known  to  lay  before 
they  were  four  months  old. 

What  is  It. — I  have  lost  six  or  eight 
hens,  and  what  the  disease  is  I  know  not, 
They  began  to  stand  back  at  feeding  time, 
and  when  they  gefi  to  the  feed  they  pick, 
pick,  but  do  not  pick  up  anything,  or  el«e 
so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
The  combs  eet  pale,  no  color,  discharges 
are  yellowish  sometimes.  They  linger 
along  for  several  weeks  and  then  die.  What 
can  the  disease  be  and  what  is  the  cure  ?— 
A  Reader. 

We  cannot  advise  you,  as  you  say  noth- 
ing about  how  you  manage  or  feed.  They 
may  have  indigestion,  roup  or  lice. 

A  Choice  of  Breeds.— What  do  you 
think  of  my  choice  of  hreeds  ?  I  am  breed- 
ing White  and  Silver  Wvandottes  and  Buff 
Leghorns  I  could  not  get  along  without 
the  Poultry  Keeper — W.  E.  R. ,  Lind- 
sey,  Pa. 

t."  The  selection,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  three 
excellent  breeds. 

Feed  for  Chicks.  — What  is  the  best  feed 
for  chinks  for  the  first  three  weeks  ? — Mrs. 
M.  L.  B  ,  Springville.  Iowa. 

Give  nothing  the  first  thirty-six  hours. 
Then  give  rolled  oats  for  three  days.  Be- 
gin then  by  feeding  a  cooked  cake,  three 
times  a  day,  composed  of  cornmeal  two 
pounds,  srround  oat?  (sifted)  two  pounds, 
bran  one  pound,  middlings  one  poniid, 
ground  neat  one  pound,  linseed  meal  half 
a  pound.  Leave  no  food  after  they  finish 
their  mea'. 

Golden  Spangled  Polish.— Are  the 
Golden  Spangled  Polish  good  laying  fowls? 
— D.  A.  S.,  New  Washington,  O. 

Yes;  but  they  are  tender,  and  not  hardy 
in  winter.  They  are  non-sitters.  You 
probably  mean  Golden  Polish.  There  is 
no  Golden  Spangled. 


What  is  the  Matter. — I  keep  from  100 
to  125  hens,  and  get  from  eisrht  to  twenty- 
four  eggs  all  winter.  What  seems  to  be 
the  matter  ?  They  ousht  to  do  better,  for 
my  house  is  warm,  aud  I  feed  oal  s,  corn 
and  bran,  with  oyster  shells, and  feed  about 
five  or  six  quarts  per  meal,  and  bran  once 
or  twice  per  day.— H.  H.,  Elizabethville, 
Pa. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  cause,  as  it  maybe 
due  to  disease,  overfeeding,  in-breeding,  or 
lack  of  managjment,  in  some  way. 

Died  on  the  Roost. — I  had  a  fine  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerel  that  had  been  a  little 
dumpish  for  two  days,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  difficulty  in  breathing  and  his  comb  got 
pale.  He  went  to  roost  as  usual,  but  this 
morning  I  found  bin)  dead  under  the  roost. 
On  his  neck  just  under  the  skin  I  found 
several  sores  about  as  large  as  a  dime. 
What  was  the  matter  ?— F.  P.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak. 

We  cannot  give  cause  unless  by  an  in- 
spection. He  may  have  been  injured,  or 
may  have  had  the  roup  without  your 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  Best  Layers.— 1.  Which  of  the 
three  varieties  of  chickens  are  the  best 
layers,  Partridge  Cochins.  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Light  Brahmas?  2.  Which  ma- 
ture the  quickest  ?  3.  At  what  age  do  the 
pullets  of  each  commence  to  lay  ?  4. 
Which  are  Ihe  bast  winter  layers?  5. 
Which  are  thebe-:t  table  fowls  ?  6.  Which 
are  the  hardiest  ?  I  would  call  this  climate 
cold.  Of  course  I  nieso  these  fowls  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  care,  food, 
etc.  What  will  be  the  difference  in  the  egg 
production  of  each? — C.  J.  B.,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

1.  Wedoubtif  there  is  any  difference,  as 
even  the  hens  of  one  breed  will  not  all  lay 
the  same  number.  2.  Wyandottes.  3. 
Wyandotte*  seven  months.  Plymouth  Rock 
eight  months,  Brahmas  nine  months.  4. 
Probably  Brahmas.  5.  Probably  Wyan- 
dottes. 6.  These  breeds  differ  so  little 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  express  an 
opinion  that  is  of  value 

Fowls  Running  Together.— I  am  in  a 
village  of  about  1,000  population  and  have 
a  good  sized,  shady  yard  for  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  fowl*  for  laying.  I  want  a 
breed  that  will  lay  when  properly  cared 
for.  Thus  far  I  am  partial  to  Hambur»s 
and  Brown  Leghorns .  I  wish  you  would 
inform  me  also  if,  in  ke»ping  these  non-si  - 
ters,  I  cau  keep  them  r>ure,  and  also  have  a 
few  BlaeK  Plymouth  Rock  hens  light  with 
them  simply  for  sitters  ?  In  other  words 
can  I  let  the  cock  run  with  other  breeds  of 
hens  and  also  with  the  pure  breed  of  its 
own  kind,  and  if  so  will  it  mix  the  pure 
breeds  ?— A.  H.  C,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Yes;  they  can  safely  be  together  if  males 
areof  one  breed  only,  as  the  Plymouth  hens 
will  not  influence  the  progeny  of  the 
Brown  Leghorns. 

Brown  and  White  Eggs.— Would  yon 
favor  me  with  your  opinion  on  which 
poultry  men  differ  widely,  viz.,  is  a  brown 
eng  richer  and  finer  to  eat  than  a  white  one, 
assuming  hens  are  fed  on  exactly  the  same 
food,  and  conditions  equally  favorable  to 
each  breed? — W.  E.  S.,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  color  of  the  shell  does  not  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  eggs.  Cook  two  eggs, 
one  having  brown  and  the  other  white 
shells  ;  place  them  before  an  expert,  not  in- 
forming him  of  the  color,  and  he  cannot  de- 
tect any  difference.    It  has  been  tested. 

1.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  bread 
given  to  poultry,  (layinc  hens,)  is  beneficial 
to  them  in  the  production  of  esgs;  also  if 
rolled  oats  are  better  or  worse  than  ground 
oats?  2.  Could  you  srive  me  the  name  of 
the  book  on  Single  Oomhed  Brown  Leg- 
horns ?— E.  K.  S..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1.  Bread  is  used  with  success  ;  the  ground 
oats  are  cheaper  and  also  fully  as  good. 
2.  We  do  not  know  of  any  such  book. 

Feeding  Leghorns.— We  keep  sixty- 
five  Leghorns.  If  fed  for  eggs  how  would 
you  feed  them  ?  I  have  green-cut  bone, 
clover,  bran,  shorts,  chopped  feed,  wheat 
and  potatoes,  linseed  meal  and  onions. 
Would  you  feed  bone  in  the  evening  ? 
How  much  would  you  feed  for  each  hen  ? 
Would  vou  feed  them  all  thev  can  eat  in 
the  evening  ?— C.  T.  P.,  Sumas  City,  Wash. 

Give  one  pound  of  cut  bone  to  fifteen 
hens  in  the  morning  and  nothing  else.  At 
night  give  all  they  will  eat  up  cleau. 

Bowel  Disease.— I  cannot  find  any- 
thing in  your  paper  for  diarrhoea.  I  have 
some  fine  Cochins  and  they  seem  sick. 
Please  give  me  some  light  on  the  subject 
as  I  don't  want  to  lose  anv  of  them .  — E.  J. 
M.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Probably  due  to  too  much  feed.  Give 
only  one  meal  a  day  for  a  week,  of  lean 
meat,  a  pound  to  twenty  hens.  Add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to 
half  a  gallon  of  the  drinking  water. 


The  Brown  Leghorns  Sneeze. 
A  Philadelphia  reader,  who  did  not  give 
his  name- (which  should  always  be  given), 
has  a  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns  which  are 
affected  in  a  manner  often  noticed  by  many 
others,  but  which  he  describes  in  his  letter 
as  follows : 

T  have  a  flock  of  twelve  Brown  Leghorns 
which  are  troubled  with  some  disease  that 
lam  unable  1o  explain.  It  seems  tome 
like  a  sneeze  or  a  cough,  and  a  looseness  of 
the  bowels  ;  otherwise  I  do  not  see  auy  thing 
the  matter,  'i  hey  do  not  lav  as  well  as 
thev  should.  I  have  a  frame  house,  thirty 
by  ten  feet,  one-third  of  which  I  have  for 
roosting  and  laying.  In  this  I  have  a  board 
floor,  the  othets  Deing  arranged  for  a 
scratching  place,  as  I  keep  my  chickens 
penned  lap.  I  feed  them  soft  food  in  the 
morning,  two  parts  bran  and  one  part 
corn-meal.  To  this  I  aud  lor  each  hen  two 
ounces  of  chopped  beef  with  seasoning. 
During  the  day  I  scatter  wheat  ana  cracked 
corn  in  the  scratching  place,  and  in  the 
eveninsr  \  feed  corn.  I  also  put  a  little  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  the  drinking  water.  What 
is  this  disease  and  what  is  the  cause  and 
the  cure  ?  I  have  also  a  rooster  that  has 
black  spots  on  his  comb,  and  one  of  his  wat- 
tles is  all  shriveled  up  and  it  also  has  black 
spots. 

This  sneezing,  which  sounds  like  ,-pip,' 
gave  name  to  a  supposed  disease  so  called. 
The  difficulty  is  due  to  a  cold— really  a  cold 
in  the  head — and  usually  is  caused  by  a 
cold  curr?nt  of  air  from  above  the  fowls, 
more  generally  from  a  top  ventilator,  or 
opening  of  some  kind.  The  nostrils  become 
clogged  and  the  bird  attempts  to  dislodge 
the  secretions,  hence  the  sneeze.  If  the 
bird  fails  to  clear  the  nostrils  it  will  be  but 
a  few  days  before  the  matter  becomes  thick 
and  hard,  and  breathing  must  then  be  done 
through  the  open  mouth,  the  result  being 
that  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and 
frequently  canker  sore  throat  follows.  The 
looseness  cf  the  bowels  mentioned  may  also 
be  a  result  of  cold  or  it  may  be  due  to  over- 
feeding and  indigestion. 

We  consider  kerosene  a  severe  remedy 
when  injected  into  the  nostrils  Wesuggest 
that  three  drops  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
be  injected  into  each  nostril  once  or  twice 
a  day,  and  the  face  and  bill  anointed  with 
vaseline 

The  male  bird  that  has  black  spots  on  bis 
comb  may  have  bee  i  frosted.  Black  spots 
on  the  comb,  or  black  or  pale  comb,  indi- 
cate that  something  is  wrong,  and  not  a 
disease  of  the  comb  particularly.  A  bird 
in  perfect  health  always  has  a  bright  red 
comb. 

Fat  hens  are  more  subject  to  the  diseases 
of  tne  throat  than  are  those  which  are  in  a 
more  moderate  condition. 

What  to  do  AVith  Chaff. 

Chaff  is  a  refuse,  and  on  large  wheat 
farms  it  is  used  in  horse-stalls,  or  disposed 
of  in  any  possible  manner.  Th«re  is  noth- 
ing that  will  equal  it  on  the  floorof  the 
poultry  bouse,  as  it  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  droppings,  keeps  the  floor  cleau,  and 
facilitates  the  work  of  sweeping  out  the 
house.  It  should  be  used  liberally,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  inches  deep  being  prefer- 
able to  a  light  supply.  It  is  better  than 
sawdust,  as  the  hens  do  not  injure  them- 
selves with  it,  as  ■  is  often  the  case  with 
sawdust  when  they  fill  their  crops  with  it. 
Cut  straw  or  leaves  may  also  be  used  with 
the  chtff,  the  combination  of  the  several 
materials  being  better  than  any  one  of 
them  alone;  but  the  chaff  is  better  than 
auy  other  material,  if  it  can  be  had,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  use  only  one  substance. 
A  handful  of 'millet  seed,  scattered  in  the 
chaff,  will  induce  the  hens  to  begin  work, 
and  they  will  not  care  to  go  outside  if  the 
floor  is  kept  constantly  littered. 


''The  Crack  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  bearing 
the  other  day,  '•  I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  1  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
6:30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, 'The  Crack  Train  of  the  World.'  " 
in  which  statement  thousands  of  others 
heartily  con-cur. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  ean  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooderst  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladief  Borne  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  11.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladief  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
w  o years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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This  paragraoh  marked  means  that  we  nave 
srnt  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  ' Illustrator Quarterlv."  Readallabout 
it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Two-Story  Compartment  Poultry- 
House. 

A  detailed  description  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  illustrations,  being  from  photo- 
graphs, are  sufficient.  The  house  may 
be  of  any  desired  length  or  width,  ac- 
cording to  preference. 


Air-Slaked  Lime. 

Air-slaked  lime  is  cheap  and  is  one  of  the 
best  materials  that  can  be  applied  to  pre- 
vent diseases  and  lice.  It  will  serve  to 
make  a  damp  house  dry  and  destroy  the 
germs  of  roup.  The  floor,  walls,  roosts, 
nests  and  yards  may  be  freely  dusted  with 
it.     In  the  runs  of  little  chicks   it  will  de- 


have  large  windows.  We  know  that  there 
are  those  who  affirm  that  too  much  glass 
radia'es  the  heat,  but  it  also  admits  heat 
and  light,  as  well  as  rendering  the  interior 
of  the  house  cheerful  and  inviting.  As  the 
hens  will  be  more  contented  they  will  also 
be  more  thrifty,  have  better  appetites,  be 
less  liable  to  diseases,  and  will  produce 
more  eggs  during  the  winter. 


Fattening  to  Sell. 

The  production  of  choice  market  poul- 
try—that which  will  bring  the  highest 
prices— is  not  difficult  Very  few  persons 
in  a  community  know  how  to  fatten  poul- 
try at  the  least  cost.     The>  give  good  care 


than  to  educate.  Any  effort  made  to  show 
the  value  of  foods  and  their  effects  011  the 
laying  of  hens  will  add  more  light  on  poul- 
try management,  but  when  breeds  are  se- 
lected for  comparison  the  climates  and  sea- 
sons have  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
A  test  for  a  whole  year  will  be  ot  no  avail) 
as  there  is  no  proper  time  at  which  an  ex- 
periment can  bej,in  that  will  give  every  hen 
an  equal  start.  They  do  not  moult  at  the 
same  time,  pullets  may  vary  a  little  in  ages, 
and  the  months  in  which  they  are  hatched 
will  influence  their  future.  The  hens  in  a 
llock  retain  their  individuality.  Some  will 
prefer  certain  foods  which  others  will  not 
relish,  some  will  be  more  susceptible  to  ill- 
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stroy  gapes  and  prevent  loss  of  chicks 
from  that  cause.  It  is  harmless  and  saves 
labor  because  a  few  handfuls,  used  once  a 
day,  will  be  efficacious  and  avoid  much 
hard  work  that  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary.   

Light  and  Eggs. 
Light  influences  the  laying  on  the  part  of 
the  hens.  Put  a  flock  in  a  dimly  lighted 
poultry  house,  and  no  matter  how  comfort- 
able it  may  be,  fowls  will  cluster  together 
in  some  corner  oulside  and  brave  all  the 
storms  that  may  come,  in  preference  to  re- 
maining in  a  dark  and  cheerless  abode. 
Chicks  aWo  prefer  light,  and  will  remain 
outside  of  the  brooder  and  become  chilled 
rather  than  go  under  the  cover  where  it  is 
warm  but  dark  All  birds  have  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  darkne>s.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
begins  to  set  they  seek  a  safe  retreat  before 
darkness  comes,  and  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning  they  go  where  it  is  light.  They 
stem  to  attribute  danger  from  their  nat- 
ural euemies  associated  with  darkness  and 
they  detest  dark  quarters  because  they  can- 
not see  clearly  unless  they  have  plenty  of 
light.  The  poultry  house,  therefore,  should 
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and  provide  properfood,  but  make  mistakes 
in  the  mode  of  managing  the  fowls  intended 
for  the  market.  The  practice  of  confining 
tne  fowls  in  coops  is  wrong,  and  so  is  the 
keeping  of  fowls  singly  in  boxes  to  be  led 
frequently,  for  the  reason  that  solitude  or 
loss  of  liberty  has  a  depressing  effect  o  1  the 
birds  and  they  lose  appetite.  The  proper 
mode  is  to  have  a  large  yard  or  run  and 
keep  several  fowls  together.  Feed  three 
times  a  day,  giving  ground  grain,  scalded 
in  the  morning,  the  same  at  noon,  with  a 
little  ground  bone  and  meat  added,  and 
corn  and  wheat  at  night.  Feed  them  all 
they  will  eat  at  each  meal  and  feed  as  early 
and  late  as  possible,  always  having  clean 
water  in  a  convenient  place  for  them. 
Treated  in  this  manner  a  fowl  thin  in  flesh 
can  be  made  very  fat  in  ten  days  or  two 
(reeks;  arid  will  not  only  bring  an  extra 
price  per  pound  but  will  pay  in  the  addi- 
tional weight  secured. 

The  Breeds  lor  Laying. 

Experiments  are  frequently  made  at 
some  of  the  stations  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  different  breeds  for  lay- 
ing, and  the  result  is  to  confuse  rather 


ness,  to  cold  and  warmth,  while  a  northeast 
wind  may  affect  one-half  of  a  flock.  There 
are  families  of  fowls  in  each  breed,  and 
these  will  differ  in  characteristics,  in  hardi- 
ness, in  prolificacy  and  in  disposition,  all 
of  which  will  influence  their  laying  quali- 
ties irrespective  of  their  breeding  An  ex- 
periment made  this  year  may  place  the 
Brahmas  in  the  lead.  Next  year,  with  the 
same  competitors,  they  may  be  al  1 1 1  -  -  other 
end  of  the  line.  Any  attempt  to  leatn 
which  breed  is  superior  to  the  others  for 
laying  will  be  inconclusive  because  of  the 
difficulties  and  impossibilities  in  the  way 
of  each  individual 


Feeding  Stimulants. 

While  condition  powders  are  sometimes 
very  beneficial  to  hens  that  are  not  thrifty, 
it  is  unwise  to  feed  Stimulants  when  the 
fl'ick  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Red  pepper 
spices  and  appetizers  are  at  times  detri- 
mental by  inducing  the  hens  to  cat  more 
than  they  should  really  consume.  The 
best  stimulant  in  winter  is  a  warm  mess  in 
the  morning,  and  warm  water  to  drink,  as 
they  serve  to  w  a  rd  off  cold  and  aid  t  he  hens 
in  keeping  their  bodies  comfortable. 
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Economy  is  a  good  thing,  whether  of 
money,  time,  labor,  space  or  almost  any- 
thing else,  (unless  perhaps  economy  of  the 
Jr?i£A,wbich is  of  course  reprehensible,)  and 
when  we  see  a  good  thing  we  want  to  push 
it  alocg  :  but  there  is  so  much  mistaken  or 
false  economy  floating  about  in  tbe  market 
that;  before  pusbingvery  vigorously  or  en- 
thusiastically, we  should  be  sure  we  are 
pushing  the  genuine  article. 

True  sconomy  combined  with  industry 
begets  wealth,  but  false  economy  combined 
with  even  the  most  incessant  labor  begets 
poverty,  and  poverty  begets  discontent, 
peevishness,  fretfulness,  irritability,  and 
feometimes  severs  the  very  friendships  it 
should  strengthen  and  cement  together; 
yea,  it  oft  becomes  the  mother  of  crime, 
and  crime  leads  to  punishment  and  the 
many  miseries  that  afflict  humanity  in  this 
life,  besides  perhaps  eouutiess  ills  yet  to 
come  and  that  we  know  not  of.  Hence  the 
importance  of  true  economy  at  the  very 
outset  in  any  enterprise  that  is  worth  un- 
dertaking, for  s.ncerilii  in  error  will  not 
save  us  from  its  consequence,  because  these 
results  are  in  accordance  with  natural  laws 
which  are  as  immutable  and  unchanging 
as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Let  us  apply  this  thought  to  poultry 
culture,  and  se>e  where  false  economy 
brings  us.  Seven  or  eight  months  ago  a 
young  man,  who  was  just  starting  in  the 
poultry  business,  requested  us  to  inspect 
his  small  poultry  plant,  and  earnestly 
urged  us  to  give  our  honest  opinion  con- 
cerning his  prospects  of  success. 

It  occupied  just  two  and  three-quarter 
minutes  of  our  valuable  time  to  discover 
that  he  had  very  decided  opinions  of  his 
own,  and  also  that  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  success  were  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Now  we  frankly  confess 
that  to  give  our  candid  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject when  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  individual  who  requests  it,  and 
especially  wheu  realizing  that  said  opinion 
or  any  advice  would  not  amount  to  a  bill 
of  beans,  requires  about  our  entire  stock 
of  moral  courage  and  more  ammunition 
than  we  care  to  squander  on  tbe  game. 
"We  therefore  said  as  little  as  possible,  be- 
ing careful  to  say  nothing  that  we  did  not 
believe  although  we  refrained  from  saying 
much  tha'  vve  well  knew  was  true.  We 
did  not  foresee  an  inevitable  and  necessary 
ultimate  failure,  but  we  did  foresee  a  tem- 
porary total  want  of  success,  which  would 
continue  until  he  changed  his  tactics.  Thu 
rock  c  n  which  his  ship  woald  probably  be 
wrecked  was  his 

MISTAKEN  ECONOMY. 

In  the  first  place,  although  he  had  built 
a  good  potilti  v  house  and  oad  fine  stock, 
he  persisted  in  crowding  120  fowls  where 
only  s  xty-five  should  have  been  kept. 
Secondly,  although  he  had  an  abundance  of 
land,  his  yards  would  have  been  oniy  half 
large  enough  for  these  sixn-tive  fowls,  or 
were  only  one-quarter  the  necessary  size 
for  his  120  fowls,  and  consequently  wc 
feared  a  want  of  vigor  in  the  stock  and  a 
want  of  fertility  in  the  eggs.  So  much  for 
his  econnn. izing  space.  Then,  to  cap  the 
climax,  he  selected  au  incubator  which, 
with  possiblv  one  exception,  is  the  most 
utterly  worthless  and  infernally  disgust- 
ing of  all  others  no  w  before  the  public — 
the  very  worst  pill  in  the  box.  True  it  is 
unblusbingly  advertised  far  and  near,  but 
we  have  had  more  letters  of  complaint 
concerning  it  than  of  all  others  combined, 
and  one  lady  who  had  been  victimized  by 
it  on  account  of  its  low  price  wrote  us 
that  she  hail  become  sorely  enraged  against 
her  favorite  poultry  paper  because  it  ad- 
mitted the  advertisement  of  said  incubator 
into  its  columns.  The  incubator,  however, 
was  duly  loaded  with  200  eggs,  operated 
according  to  directions,  and  was  due  to 
batch  the  first  week  in  April — tbe  most 
important  time  of  the  entire  year  for  a 
hatch.  We  were  asked  to  venture  a  count 
of  the  chickens  before  tbey  were  batched, 
but  not  wishing  to  turn  too  much  of  a 
damper  on  the  expectations  and  hopes  of 
our  friend  we  placed  the  number  at  foity, 
with  a  "mental  reservation"  that  in  view 
of  the  aforesaid  false  economy  of  space  in 
crowding  the  poultry  hou-e  aud  yards  and 
also  false  economy  of  money  in  purchasing 
a  worthless  incubator,  the  probability  was 
that  by  removing  either  the  "4  '  or  the  "0" 
from  our  guess  the  remaining  figures 
would  more  truthfully  express  the  num- 
ber of  chickens  we  honestly  expected  to 
materialize. 

The  day  arrived  and  tbe  wonderful  re- 
sult of  six  chickens  was  the  only  compen- 
sauonforal)  tbe  time,  money  anc  labor 
expended.  Two  of  them  soon  died,  prob- 
ably for  want  of  breath,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  are  fairly  well  started  on  their  pil- 
grimage through  this  vale  of  tears. 

Now,  reader,  let  us  look  honestly  and 
candidly  at  this  instance  of  economy.  So 
far  as  chickens  are  concerned,  had  the 
poultry  bouse  and  yards  contained  but  a 
solitary  pair  of  fowls,  and  bad  the  hen  per- 
formed her  own  hatching,  the  result 
would  probably  have  at  least  doubled  the 
actual  one;  and  had  they  contained  sixty 
fowls  instead  of  120,  and  had  a  gocd  incu- 
bator been  employed,  the  result  would 
doubtless  liave  be»n  150  promising  chick- 
ens, and  instead  of  the  disheartening  d.s- 


gust  consequent  upon  an  utter  waste  of 
time  and  money  and  labor,  the  young  be- 
ginner would  have  been  rewaided  for  his 
efforts  and  reasonably  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue them. 

W.  II.  Rudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
hioixth  Natick,  Mass. 

A  10,000  DUCK  FARM. 

Mr.  Rankin's  Operations— He  Hatches 
10,000  Ducklings  Every  Year- 
Has  Been  at  it  Ahout  Twenty 
Years  and  Makes  it  Pay. 
Every  poultryman  in  the  East  knows 
the  genial  and  gentlemanly  Air.  James 
Rankin,  jf  South  Eastou,  Mass.,  for  he  is 
the  '-Duck  King"  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  now  aged,  and  his  experience  ex- 
tends over  a  third  of  a  century.  Mr.  Ran  - 
kin  makes  the  Monarch  incubator,  and 
was  so  successful  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton that  he  was  not  allowed  to  compete  for 
premiums  because  no  one  would  enter 
against  him.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  he 
knows  all  about  hatching  eggs,  and  also 
gets  out  thousands  of  chicits  and  duck- 
lings. Recently  we  wrote  Mr.  Rankin 
and  asked  him  to  let  us  know  what  he  was 
doing,  so  that  we  could  mention  it  to  our 
readers.  In  reply  he  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  to  tell 
you  how  we  are  getting  on  in  the  poultry 
busiuess  the  present  season,  I  would  say 
that  every.htng  is  promising  with  us,  and 
with  cheap  grain,  the  steady  and  increas- 
ing demaud  for  eggs  and  ail  kinds  of  fr^sh 
poultry,  it  promises  a  gool  season  for 
poultry  raiser-*  ail  over  the  country.  We 
are  doiug  a  little  heavier  business  our- 
selves, having  gotten  out  4,000  ducking  al- 
ready (  April  lOtb),  besides  chicks,  and  we 
expect  to  make  it  10,000  within  six  w  eeks. 

We  have  just  built  a  new  brooding 
house,  unique  in  its  plan.  It  is  28  feet 
wide  by  125  feet  long,  and  we  will  run  a 
four  foot  walk  through  the  center,  longi- 
tudinally, with  the  brooding  boxes  on  both 
sides  of  the  walk,  thus  virtually  making  a 
double  house  of  it  equal  in  capaeitv  to  a 
single  house  250  feel  long.  We  think  this 
will  be  a  labor-saving  device,  as  we  ex- 
pect to  do  all  of  our  watering  and  feeding 
from  tho  walk.  We  leave  an  eighteen  inch 
space  between  tbe  brooding  boxes  and  walk 
on  both  sides,  shutting  tbelittJe  birds  back 
under  the  brooders  when  through  eating, 
thus  keeping  their  appetites  sharp,  the 
feeding  troughs  sweet  and  clean,  as  well  as 
reducing  thG  care  and  labor  to  a  minimum. 
Of  course  the  birds  will  have  a  ten-f^ot 
space  to  run  in  towards  each  side  ot  the 
building. 

We  expect,  also,  by  th's  method,  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  fuel.  We  have 
now  a  large  area  covered  with  build- 
ings and  yet  9re  convinced  that  the 
profitable  returns  will  fully  justify 
the  outlay.  Our  experience  has  taught 
us  for  yeirs  that  there  is  no  department  of 
farm  industry  that  will  pay  us  a  well  as 
poultry. 

Our  eggs  are  hatching  very  well  this  sea- 
son. We  took  out  a  hatch  of  349  ducklings 
from  one  machine,  and  shall  get  even  a 
better  one  to  day,  and  as  our  machines 
only  hold  about  400  of  our  larse  duck  eggs, 
you  can  see  fertility  is  higb.  and  as  we  get 
but  a  hatch  every  other  day  we  expect  to 
cover  some  territory  with  ducks  before  tbe 
season  is  over. 

The  duck  and  chicken  business  is  boom- 
ing here  in  New  England.  Quite  a  number 
of  firms  are  using  from  fifteeen  to  twenty- 
four  of  our  600  egg  machines,  and  many 
more  from  eight  to  ten,  and  are  doing  a 
successful  and  profitable  business.  There 
are  not  near  as  many  failures  in  the  busi- 
ness as  formerly.  People  hegm  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  something  of  a  trade,  and 
go  into  it  with  their  eyes  open  and  are 
bound  to  succeed. 

If  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Rankin  not  only 
makes  the  Monarch.,  but  also  uses  it  him- 
self, which  is  a  good  point  iu  its  favor.  He 
hatches  10,000  ducklings  a  year,  and  hence 
his  incubator  does  the  work.  He  has  an 
open  house  for  all  who  wish  to  see  a  large 
duck  farm,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  will 
write  him  or  visit  him.  and  simply  say 
"Poultry  Keeper,''  it  will  be  all  the  in- 
troduction required.  A  plant  of  10,000 
ducklings  is  not  seen  everyday,  and  is 
worth  a  visit. 

Nothing  but  Pekin  ducks,  and  the  best  in. 
the  country.  He  imports  birds  frcm  Eng- 
land, wins  at  the  shows,  and  as  he  has 
thousands  of  ducklings  f  1 0111  which  to  se> 
lect  his  breeding  stock  he  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage. Big  ducks  and  plenty  of  them 
are  on  his  place.  He  does  not  consider  a 
duck  that  weighs  ten  pounds  at  ten  weeks 
old  as  anything  worth  bragging  about. 
He  says,  "  Oh,  I'm  used  to  them."  He 
raises  ducks  to  weigh  eight  pounds  when 
seven  weeks  old  by  the  hundred.  Why, 
because  every  duck  on  his  f  lace  must  be 
choice  and  grow  fast. 


Mr.  Rankin  is  on«  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Easton,  and  he  is  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  of  his  neighbors.  He  has 
been  an  advertiser  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  over  ten  years,  yet  in  all  that  time 
there  has  not  yet  been  a  single  complaint 
against  him.  altboughhe  has  sold  hundreds 
of  incubators  aud  thousands  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Rankin's  yards  are  not  "on  paper, 
or  on  trial,  but  have  been  established  for 
years.  His  book  on  ducks,  which  we  sell, 
at  only  fifty  cents,  is  worth  fifty  dollars  if 
another  could  not  be  obtained,  and  he  has 
done  more  to  build  up  the  duck  industry 
than  any  other  man  living.  We  know  him 
well,  have  visited  his  farm,  and  hope  that 
our  readers— some  of  them— will  ''take  a 
day  off  and  do  so. 

A  Fist  Full  of  Questions. 

Sometimes  our  readers  will  put  enough 
on  a  sheet  to  require  a  whole  book  to  an- 
swer, because  there  are  many  details  to  be 
mentioned.  All  the  same  we  do  not  object 
to  the  following  from  Mr.  S.  O.  Steele,  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  because  there  are 
others  who  are  interested.    He  says: 

1.  Are  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Indian  Games,  Golden  Wyaudottes 
and  Orpingtons  the  best  to  keep  for  large 
and  early  tibickens  for  the  market  ? 

2.  Which  of  the  above  cross  make  the 
quickest  growing  chickens  aud  t  heir  prob- 
able weight  when  twelve  weeks  old  ? 

3.  Will  it  pay  to  sell  chickens  when 
twelve  weeks  old  ?  That  is,  if  sold  at 
thirty  cents  apiece.  The  prices  of  food 
stuffs  being  oatmeal  (slightly  damaged  by 
water)  $>3  for  100  pounds  ;  T.  C.  meal,  $2.80 
for  190  pounds  :  bran,  $11  for  100  pounds; 
wheat,  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  oats, 
sixty  cents  per  bushel. 

4.  I  sell  my  fowl  manure  to  a  local  tan- 
nery for  $1  per  barrel,  and  they  will  not 
take  goose,  duck  or  turkey  droppings,  stat- 
ing that  it  is  not  as  got  d,  although  they 
are  fed  the  same.  Is  the  price  good  and  is 
it  correct  what  they  state  ? 

5.  Is  it  necessaay  for  egg  production  to 
put  double  sashes  in  any  of  the  poultry 
houses  during  the  winter  ? 

G.  How  many  brooders  or  divisions  can 
I  make  in  a  house,  the  inside  measure- 
ments being  16  by  30  feet,  aud  how  many 
chicks  to  each  brooder  or  compartment  ? 

7.  Will  one  stove  or  boiler  be  sufficient, 
and  will  lead  gas  piping  do  for  the  piping  ? 

8.  How  many  turns  of  piping  will  be  re- 
quited and  what  size  of  boiler. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  state  which  breed  is 
the  "best."  One  breed  is  sufficient,  and  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  as  good  as  any.  Are 
they  the  best  ?  No;  but  they  are  hardy. 
They  do  not  equal  the  Indian  Games  in 
breast  meat,  but  they  are  easier  to  raise 
when  young. 

2.  Probably  Indian  Game  male  with 
Plymouth  Rock  hens.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  tbe  Buff  and  the  Barred  va- 
rieties. 

3.  A  pound  of  chick  will  not  cost  over 
five  cents, no  matter  what  you  feed,  but  we 
consider  thirty  cents  for  a  twelve  weeks 
old  chick  very  low.  Such  a  chick  should 
bring  at  least  fifty  cents.  The  labor  must 
always  be  paid  for. 

4.  That  is  rather  a  low  price  for  pure, 
unadulterated  poultry  manure.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  parties  should  make  a 
distinction  between  the  manure  from  hens 
and  turkeys. 

5.  In  cold  climates  the  double  sash  is  an 
advantage. 

6.  Divide  into  six  apartments,  each  5x16 
feet,  and  put  fifty  chicks  in  each. 

7.  One  stove  will  be  sufficient,  but  iron 
pipe  should  be  used;  lead  pipe  will  not 
answer. 

8.  Four ;  see  special  number  on  brooders, 
for  instance  August,  1888,  and  December, 
1892. 

She  Explained  it  Herself. 

Often  we  receive  letters  asking  for  in- 
formation when  the  writer  has  been  very 
successful,  and  such  was  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Geilly,  Indiana,  who  says: 

As  I  am  raising  chicks  with  an  incubator 
and  this  being  my  first  season,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard  to 
that  business.  When  the  eggs  are  first  put 
in  the  incubator  should  t tie  heat  be  the 
same  for  the  first  week  as  for  the  second 
and  third?  Or  should  there  be  a  lower 
heat  the  first  week  and  th°n  increase ? 
Should  any  moisture  be  applied  before  the 
fourteenth  day  ?  The  incubator  is  in  the 
family  sitting  room  and  it  is  heated  w  itb  a 
stove.  Should  the  average  heat  for  the  en- 
tire three  weeks  be  103  degrees  ?  1  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  feeding 
young  chicks  when  taken  from  the  incuba- 
tor aud  placed  in  a  brooder.  The  brooder 
has  a  space  of  one  and  a  half  feet  by  two 
and  a  half  feet,  wired  in  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, until  chicks  are  one  week  old.    I  do 


not  feed  them  until  they  show  signs  of 
hunger  by  picking  at  small  objects  on  their 
toes.  Then  I  give  them  a  small  feed  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  c'aopped  v  ry  tine,  until 
four  or  five  days  old,  also  a  shallow  pan  or 
box  lid  of  coarse  sand  and  about  a  foot 
from  their  feed.  Or  I  give  them  a  small 
vessel  of  pure  water.  After  tbe  above 
named  age  [  bake  unbolted  cornmeal  bread, 
made  with  fresh  clabbered  milk,  enough 
soda  to  lighten  a  little,  and  one  egg,  and 
bake  until  a  good  crust  forms.  Then  I 
mix  the  crumbs  of  this  bread  and  egg  to- 
gether and  feed  a  few  days  longer.  When 
ten  days  old  J  give  a  noon  feed  of  fine 
shaved  or  chopped  cabbage  every  day  until 
a  month  old.  If  you  keep  the  quarters 
clean  and  do  not  ov^r  feed,  with  plenty  of 
water  and  fresh  coar.-e  sand  every  day,  you 
Will  raise  every  chick  hatched,  or  at  least, 
I  did.  Now  just  a  few  questions  in  regard 
to  turkeys.  In  setting  turkey  eggs  in  an 
incubator  should  the  heat  be  the  same  as 
for  chickens  ?  And  when  should  the 
moisture  De  applied  ?  As  turkeys  usually 
set  on  the  ground,  and  hatch  every  egg,  is 
the  reason  I  ask  that.  A  good  many  here 
cannot  hatch  eggs  with  a  machine  to  do 
any  good.  I  should  like  full  instructions 
on  this  subject,  as  I  do  not  think  we  under- 
stand hatching  turkey  eggs  as  well  as  the 
turkeys  do.  I  raise  Bronze  turkeys  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  exclusive,  and  do  not 
want  to  lose  any  more  than  possible 
through  ignorance. 

Your  feeding  was  excellent,  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  you  succeeded. 
So  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned  we 
will  state  that  113  degrees  is  for  eggs  of  all 
kinds — turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens, 
guineas  and  pigeons.  It  is  best  not  to 
apply  moisture  until  the  eighteenth  day, 
but  much  depends  on  how  much  air  flows 
through  the  incubator.  Turkeys  sit  on 
the  ground  naturally,  and  more  because 
of  tbe  ground  being  cool  than  because  of 
moisture.  We  have  known  them  to  hatch 
in  nests  that  were  as  dry  as  chips. 

Handling  the  Sitting  Hens. 

Mr.  Will  H.  Searle,  Gibbonburg.  Ohio, 
sends  his  winter  record  bHow,  and  also 
states  how  he  handled  sitting  hens.  It 
seems  that  chicks  die  in  the  shells  under 
hens  as  well  as  when  the  eggs  are  in  incu- 
bators.  Here  is  what  he  says : 

Here  is  my  egg  yield  for  the  month  of 
March.  See  what  toil  think  of  it  for  such 
a  cold  or  stormy  month  as  it  was.  I  re- 
ceived 324  eggs  in  March  from  twenty  pul- 
lets that  I  hatched  out  last  June.  Tbey 
are  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  up  to  date  (April 
12th ),  I  received  162  eggs  from  nineteen  of 
t  he  same  pullets,  as  1  set  one.  I  set  two 
hens  on  March  22d,  and  on  April  !lth  I  got 
ninete'.n  young  chickens  alive  and  hatched 
in  the  shells  after  they  were  piped  aud  I 
had  one  infertile  egg.  How  is  that  for  this 
time  of  the  year  from  twenty-four  eggs?  I 
wish  you  would  please  tell  me  what  caused 
the  chicks  to  die  in  tbe  shell  after  they 
wre  piped.  I  took  good  care  of  the  hens 
while  tbey  were  sitting,  and  were  mongrels 
as  none  of  mine  wanted  to  set  too  early.  I 
used  to  take  the  setting  hens  off  the  nest 
every  other  day  and  feed  them  corn  slight- 
ly warmed  aud  gave  them  cold  water  to 
di  ink.  and  as  soon  as  they  ate  all  they 
wanted,  and  took  a  dust  bath  1  would  pick 
them  op  and  put  them  on  the  nest  again, 
taking  care  that  the  eggs  did  not  get 
chilled.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  plan  iu 
cold  weather  is  to  take  the  old  hens  off  the 
nest  to  feed  ?  I  thought  it  would  be  safer 
than  to  let  them  come  off  of  their  nests  on 
their  own  account,  as  they  would  be  liable 
to  stay  off  too  long  in  cold  weather  ? 

The  record  in  laying  was  excellent.  Fni 
regard  to  chicks  dying  iu  the  shells  there 
are  so  many  causes  that  to  select  any  one 
of  them  would  require  a  personal  examin- 
ation of  the  flock,  as  it  may  result  from  in- 
breeding, over- breeding,  eggs  from  im- 
mature pullets,  weak  males,  etc. 

We  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to  taking: 
the  hens  from  the  nests  and  allowing  them 
to  eat  and  dust.  Infant,  it  is  a  common 
practice  and  is  best  under  some  circum- 
stances. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


And  Flowers,  tlie  Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  path  way,  "The  Iron. 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico,. 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada,  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  tbe 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via. 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCann.  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenue,. 
Elmira,.N.  Y.,  or  391  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.  B.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt.. 

New  York*. 
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One  Dollar  Per  Heu. 

It  is  asked  if  a  hen  should  pay  one  dollar 
a  year,  or  rather,  should  each  hen  in  a 
flock  do  so.  One  of  the  readers  of  tin's  pa- 
per desires  us  to  give  some  information  on 
this  point.    He  writes: 

Do  you  think  it  a  hard  matter  to  net  one 
dollar  per  hen  when  all  the  feed  is  to  be 
bought?  The  buildings  need  not  be  counted 
as  I  have  the  cash  to  pay  for  them.  Do  you 
think  raw  Iri.,h  potatoes  will  do  any  harm 
if  they  eat  them  in  any  quantity?  My 
chickens  eat  them  very  greedily. 

The  cost  of  the  food  of  a  hen  is  based  on 
five  pecks  of  corn  a  year,  or  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  at  present  prices  of  corn 
and  about  thirty-five  cents  at  wheat  prices. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  food  depends  on 
where  ihe  farm  is  located  and  the  prices  of 
grain. 

If  thirty-five  cents  will  pay  for  the  food 
of  a  hen  one  year  the  next  question  is  how 
many  eggs  will  pay  for  the  food?  If  eggs 
aie  twelve  cents  a  dozen  then  the  cost  is 
thirty-five  cents.  A  hen  will  lay  140  egg*  a 
year  if  she  is  in  prime  laying  condition, 
and  this  leaves  §1.(0  profit.  If  eggs  are 
more  than  twelve  cents  the  profit  is  in- 
creased proportionately. 

But  in  a  flock  of  100  hens  it  is  plain  that 
there  will  be  good  hens  that  may  lay  1-10 
eggs  a  year  (or  even  1G0  eggs),  but  there 
may  be  some  that  will  be  sick, overfed,  etc., 
hence  they  may  not  lay  more  than  seveuty- 
five  eggs  each.  For  that  reason  it  is  cus- 
tomary loestinate  that  if  one  secures  100 
eggs  a  year  from  each  hen  in  a  flock  of  100 
hens  (10,000  eggs)  it  will  be  excellent  re- 
sult?. 

Whether  a  hen  will  pay  one  dollar  a  year 
in  eggs,  therefore,depeuds  on  the  prices  for 
eggs.  One  should  receive  at  least  seventeen 
cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  to  make  one  dollar 
clear  profit  per  hen. 

But  hold  on.  The  above  alludes  to  eggs 
only.  Suppose  the  hen  batches  and  raises 
five  chicks  (and  she  will  be  all  the  better 
layer  if  allowed  to  raise  a  brood),  and  the 
chicks  bring  only  ten  cents  per  pound,  be- 
ing sold  when  two  pounds  each,  or  twenty 
cents  per  chick.  Allow  one-half  foriood, 
and  the  chicks  will  give  a  profit  of  fifiy 
cents,  or  enough  to  I  ay  for  all  the  food  of 
the  hen  one  year  and  add  a  little  to  Ihe 
profit  also. 

If  price*  of  chicks  are  twenty  cents  per 
pound  the  profit  will  of  course  be  larger. 
All  depends  on  the  prices  you  get  for  the 
chicks  and  eggs. 

In  order  to  make  it  plain  a  hen  should 
raise  at  least  enough  chicKS  to  pjy  all  ex- 
penses leaving  the  whole  of  the  eggs  as 
clear  profit. 

Replying  to  the  last  inquiry  we  will  state 
that  we  do  not  consider  raw  potatoes  in. 
jurious  but  n  is  better  to  feed  them  cooked. 

What  Is  the  Trouhle? 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Wesbley,  Donovan,  III.,  has 
hens  that  lay  eggs  when  on  the  roost  and 
her  chicks  are  weak  in  the  legs.  Here  is 
what  she  says,  and  it  tells  its  own  story: 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Fowls.  They  appear  to  be  well  at  night 
hut  will  be  found  dead  under  the  roost  in 
the  morning.  'Ihere  is  not  a  sign  of  chol- 
era. They  are  yery  fat  and  have  a  few 
large  grey  lice.  I  have  ten  little  chickens 
hatched  February  22d,  and  they,  all  to- 
gether, weighed  one  pound  when  hatched. 
Now,  at  four  weeks  old,  they  yveigh  four 
pounds.  Is  that  a  good  weight  for  their 
age?  So  far  I  have  kept  tbem  in  the  house 
with  a  heu,  in  a  box  tyvo  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide.  I  only  put  them  on  the 
ground  on  sunny  days,  yvhich  have  been 
very  few.  The  largest  chick  of  all  seems 
to-day  for  the  first  time  to  be  broken  down. 
It  cannot  walk  only  when  forced  to  do  so. 
They  have  a  variety 'of  food  and  all  t'uev 
will  oat  al  all  times'.  What  is  the  trouble? 
What  shall  I  do  for  them? 

Regarding  the  hens  she  says  they  are 
very  fat.  which  explains  all.  They  also 
have  a  few  large  grey  lice  on  their  heads. 

The  chicks  are  groyving  fast,  and  one  is 
\veak  in  the  legs. 

All  that  the  lady  need  do  is  to  give  the 
hens  no  food  at  all  but  make  tbem  scratch 
for  a  living, and  also  cease  feeding  her  chicks 
so  much  and  especially  not  to  leave  food 
before  them.  She  has  fed  them  off  their 
legs. 

A  Paradox.— If  you  are  goinar  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
'ern  States — wriie  John  R.  Pott,  Distr  ct 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  how  many  in 
the  party,  if  you  will  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  by  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  rates"  and  I  he  quickest 
time. 


Feeding'  Twice  a  Day. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Fox.  of  Canada,  wishes  to  know 
if  we  approve  of  feeding  mi  re  than  twice  a 
day  ir  small  quantities  of  food  are  given 
more  frequently,  and  he  describes  his  plan 
as  follows : 

You  say  never  to  feed  m-re  than  twice  a 
day.  I  teed  mine  three  or  four  times  a  day 
but  do  not  feed  any  more  than  if  it  was  but 
twice.  I  find  they  will  scratch  more  by  di- 
viding' the  feed.  Do  you  consider  it  better 
to  feed  twice  if  the  same  quantity  is  given? 

At  this  season  if  the  hens  have  a  good 
range,  yve  would  not  feed  the  hens  any- 
thing. If  they  yvere  uot  in  good  order, 
and  began  to  fall  off  in  eggs  we  would  al- 
low one  quart  of  wht  at  an  hour  before  sun- 
down for  thirty  hens,  the  wheat  being 
scattered.  In  summer  a  hen  fills  her  crop 
once  or  twice  during  the  day  on  grass, 
seeds  and  insects.    Let  them  scratch. 

Damp  and  Dark  Cellars. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Lambertson,  Michigan,  asks  re- 
garding cellars  in  which  eg?s  are  batched, 
yvbelher  too  damp  or  too  dirk.     He  says: 

Is  a  cellar  too  damp  for  an  incubator 
where  the  hyrometei  stands  from  fifiy  to 
sixty?  Is  a  dark  cellar  as  good  a.-;  a  light 
one?  Which  is  Ihe  most  injurious  to  eggs  , 
too  high  or  too  low,  but  sav  from  ninety- 
eight  to  102  or  from  103  to  105? 

It  is  seldom  that  any  cellar  is  too  damp 
as  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  a  little  more 
air  into  the  incubator  to  correct  the  damp- 
ness. Darkness  is  also  niorc  favorable  than 
unfavorable  to  hatching.  A  high  tempera- 
ture is  more  injurious  than  a  low  degree, 
as  it  does  not  destroy  eggs  to  become  cold 
but  too  much  heat  is  fatal.  In  hatching 
we  prefer  ninety-eight  to  102  than  llo  to 
105— both,  however,  being  wrong.  A  hy- 
grometer is  of  no  use  whatever. 


How  Much  to  Feed  Each  Day. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Roan  desires  to  know  how 
much  to  give  his  hens  every  day  to  make 
them  lay,  and  he  has  a  hundred  in  one 
flock,  with  a  free  range  and  plenty  of  corn, 
as  he  si  ates  below : 

I  would  lu>e  for  some  one  to  tell  me  what 
to  give  my  bens  and  how  much  a  day  to 
make  my  hi  us  lay.  I  have  one  hundred  in 
a  flock  and  they  have  plenty  of  range  and 
plenty  of  corn.  Ihey  look  well  but  do 
uot  lay  much,  and  they  are  mostly  Plym- 
outh Rocks. 

There  is  no  "how  much,"  as  one  ben  may 
eat  twice  as  much  as  auother,  and  no  two 
hens  are  alike.  They  will  eat  twice  as 
much  to-day  as  they  will  to-morrow.  The 
point  is  how  much  not  to  give,  as  most 
persons  feed  too  much.  The  "more  feed 
the  more  eggs"  will  not  ansyver. 

The  best  way  to  get  at  the  "how  much" 
is  to  weigh  the  food.  Let  the  hens  eat  all 
they  can,  or  until  they  yy  alk  away  from  it. 
Then  weigh  that  yvhich  is  left  over.  You 
will  then  know  how  much  the^  will  eat  at 
a  meal.  Never  leave  food  before  them, 
but  remove  all  that  is  uneaten. 

Having  found  out  how  much  they  will 
eat  give  only  half  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
in  the  morning,  nothing  at  noon  and  a  full 
meal  at  night.  Feed  on  anything  they  will 
eat. 

Three  times  a  week,  at  night,  give  one 
pound  of  green  bone  to  sixteen  hens,  giv- 
ing no  other  food  during  the  day.  It  yvill 
make  them  work  and  scratch. 

Our  correspondent  should  not  keep  so 
many  as  a  hundred  hens  together,  and  he 
should  not  feed  corn  yvhen  they  have  free 
range. 

For  hens  on  a  range  give  a  half  pint  of 
millet  seed  every  morning  to  sixteen  hens 
— well  scattered — and  every  other  night 
give  a  pound  of  green  bone.  They  will 
need  no  other  food. 


Why  They  Don't  Lay. 

A -subscriber  at  Chelsea,  Mich.,  ha3  115 
hens  and  he  only  gets  thirty  eggs  a  day. 
He  desires  to  know  why  thev  do  not  lay. 
We  give  his  method  of  management  as  fol- 
io yvs: 

I  have  about  115  nice  Brahmas,  Lang- 
shans  and  Plymouth  Rocks  mixed.  I  have 
an  old  grinder  that  I  turn  by  hand  and  I 
grind  their  food  with  it.  I  grind  it  about 
one-fourth  as  fine  as  they  do  in  the  mill.  I 
feed  them  about  eight  quarts  in  the  morn- 
ing and  corn  on  the  ear  at  night.  I  mix 
about  one  pint  of  oil  meal  with  their  food 
in  the  morning.  They  are  not  doingas  well 
as  I  think  they  ought  to,  I  get  about 
thirty  eggs  a  day.  I  have  about  ten 
cockerels.  I  have  two  hens  that  cannot 
walk;  they  seem  to  have  lame  backs. 
Please  teH  me  what  the  cause  is.    I  am 


feeding  mostly  for  eggs.  My  hens  eat 
every  little  while.  I  keep  lime* and  gravel 
in  their  house  and  fresh  water  before  them. 
Please  tell  me  it  buttermilk  or  sour  milk 
is  good  for  them,  ai.d  also  please  tell  me 
what  the  cause  is  that  tbey  do  not  lay 
more.  Am  I  feeding  them  right  or  not  ? 
How  often  shall  1  clear  out  their  house? 
I  am  a  greenhorn  at  poultry  and  I  yvant  to 
learn  to  care  for  tbem  properly. 

Why  does  he  not  get  eggs  ?  Well,  let  us 
reason  it  out  by  carefully  goiug  over  his 
letter.  He  gives  eight  quarts  of  feed  in 
the  morning  of  fine  ground  grain,  (he  does 
not  state  the  kind.)  and  he  feeds  corn  on 
the  ear  at  night  (the  quantity  not  sfated). 
He  consequently  gives  a  quart  of  food  in 
the  more ing  to  about  fourteen  hens,  and 
probably  as  much  at  night.  He  also  gives 
a  pint  of  oil  meal  in  the  morning.  The 
eight  quarts  of  tine  food  yvitn  the  oilmeal 
is  ample  for  a  .vhole  day,  and  hence  he  is 
overfeeding. 

"How  do  you  know  he  is  overfeeding?" 
the  reader  may  ask.  We  know  it  because 
some  of  them  cannot  walk.  They  are  as 
fat  as  seals,  and  are  injured  by  the  males. 
He  is  giving  mostly  corn,  and  says  he  is 
feed-ng  for  eggs.  The  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk  will  be  of  assistance.  . 

"What  would  you  do  if  they  yvere  y  our 
hens  ?  "  some  other  reader  may  inquire. 
If  they  yvere  ours  yve  would  separate  them 
from  the  males  and  not  give  a  single  hen 
any  food  for  three  days;  then  yve  would 
give  an  ounce  of  leau  meat,  cooked  or  rawr, 
to  each  hen  and  nothing  else.  For  three 
days  more  yve  would  let  them  fast,  and 
then  thite  more,  until  nine  days  are  gone. 
Then  we  yvould  turn  them  out.  Such 
scratching  and  hustling  would  be  a  sight. 
At  night  we  would  give  them  a  full  meal 
of  all  they  could  eat  of  w  heat  or  corn,  and 
they  would  get  only  one  meal  a  day  there- 
after. 

Selling  Eggs— Florida. 
Mr.  Frank  Derving,  Waltham,  Mass.,  de- 
sires to  knoyv  how  eggs  and  poultry  are 
sold  in  Florida.  The  questioas  he  asks, 
however,  are  applicable  to  other  places, 
especially  yvhen  he  asks,  " Is  there  a  sale 
for  eggs  strictly  lresh  ?  "  We  give  his  in- 
quiries : 

Can  you  or  some  of  your  coirespondents 
give  me  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  eggs  in  Florida  ?  Is  there  a  sale  for 
eggs  warranted  strictly  fresh  ?  We  have 
such  eggs  here  anu  I  would  like  to  knoyv  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  them.  I  have  seen 
them  quoted  in  only  one  paper,  and  that 
gave  me  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
ready  sale  for  them  at  all  times.  Poultry 
is  quoted  by  the  pair  or  so  much  apiece. 
Is  it  sold  by  the  pound?  Does  the  size 
have  nothing  to  tlo  with  it  ?  Is  poultry 
usually  sold  alive?  What  are  the  draw- 
backs to  raising  poultry  in  the  South  ?  I 
see  very  little  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
from  the  South  in  regards  to  the  above. 

First,  yve  will  state  that  "fresh-'  eggs  are 
salable  everywhere,  no  matter  hoyv  many 
eggs  may  be  in  the  market, provided  (please 
note)  that  you  convince  tue  customers  that 
the  eggs  are  fresh.  Of  course  this  depends 
on  yourself  and  the  circumstances,  but  it 
is  done.  We  know  a  man  who  sells  eggs 
in  New  York  City  for  sixty  cents  a  dozen 
when  eggs  are  being  sold  for  t  wenty  cents. 
It  is  because  he  has  the  confidence  of  his 
customers. 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West 
and  Tallahassee  have  to  import  eggs,  and 
anyone  who  can  guarantee  strictly  flesh 
eggs  can  get  good  prices.  Poultry  is  sold 
alive,  but  the  weight  is  not  overlooked  en- 
tirely. We  are  unable  to  give  prices  and 
customs  in  vogue. 

The  drawbacks  are  more  lice  and  ene- 
mies, thieves  and  the  "sore  head"  disease, 
fleas,  etc.  The  advantages  are  mild  weather 
the  entire  year,  gieater  facilities  for  forag- 
ing and  cheaper  cost  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

'Those  living  in  a  mild  climate  u>ually 
feed  too  much  grain.  The  active  breeds, 
such  as  Minorccs,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs, 
Black  Spanish  and  Houdans,  do  well.  The 
latter  are  not  only  excellent  layers  but 
good  table  fowls.  All  the  breeds  men- 
tioned are  non-sitters  and  lay  white  shell 

eggs.   

Look  out  for  Cor  hit  t. 

A  man  in  New  York  bv  the  name  of  Cor- 
bitt  is  sending  out  circulars  and  advertis- 
ing "five  hundred  dollars  from  twelve 
hens."  Mr.  P.  L.  Manchester,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  writes  thus  of  him : 

I  h:'.ve  noticed  several  "ads"  how  to  make 
five  hundred  dollars  yearly  with  twelve 
hen»,  by  A.  Corbitt  &  Co.    Have  you  any 


knowledge  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
this  claim  ?  It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  your 
experience  before  expending  good  r.iouey 
in  disappointments. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  by  that  name  sent 
us  a  method  of  hatchiug  by  "horse  ma- 
nure," and  we  presume  that  this  may  be  the 
same  party.  We  rejected  his  method  as 
unprofitable.  We  caution  all  from  expect- 
ing $500  on  twelve  hens.  If  such  was  true 
Corbitt  could  procure  two  or  three  hun- 
drtd  hens  himself  and  get  rich.  He  need 
not  .-ell  sucli  a  good  thing.  Anyone  who 
invests  in  sucri  hopts  will  be  willing  to 
lose  money  much  sooner  than  we.  If  any 
others  have  invested  in  a  horse  manure 
theory  of  hatching,  please  inform  us. 

A  Greenhouse  Brooder. 

Mr.  Ezra  Codington,  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
has  a  greenhouse  which  he  wishes  to  use 
f  )v  brooding  chicks,  and  he  describes  his 
proposed  plan  below,  yvhich  no  doubt  yvill 
be  a  matter  of  consideration  by  others. 

I  have  a  grec  n  house  heated  by  hot  water. 
Can  I  US9  ii  for  a  brooder.making  a  brooder 
box  on  the  ends  of  the  benches  for  the 
chickens  to  run  under  anu  the  rest  of  the 
bench  for  runs  ?  1  yvill  take  all  plants  out 
so  that  it  will  not  be  damp.  I  he  only  fear 
1  have  is  that  the  glass  may  draw  loo  much 
heat  from  above.  K.ndly  tell  me  what  you 
think  about  it,  as  1  would  like  lo  utilize  it, 
as  it  costs  me  quite  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  boiler  and  pipes.  It  is  len  by  thirty 
feet,  and  so  arranged  that  1  can  go  right 
from  one  room  of  my  dwelling  house 
into  it. 

Yes,  the  greenhouse  can  be  used  as  sug- 
gested, and  the  chicks  will  not  be  affected 
by  too  much  glass  unless  on  very  yvarm 
days.  In  fact,  yve  beli»ve  that  if  more 
glass  could  be  used  in  brooder  houses,  and 
even  poultry  houses,  better  results  yvould 
be  obtained,  as  both  chicks  and  adults 
are  very  partial  to  light.  Poultry  detests 
darkness,  and  chicks  will  hurdle  in  a  light 
coiner,  only  to  shiver  with  cold,  in  prefer- 
ence to  going  under  a  dark  brooder,  and 
hens  yvill  remain  out  in  a  peltering  storm 
rather  than  go  into  a  dark  and  cheerless 
poultry  house. 

Making  a  Silo. 

A  subscriber  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  desires 
us  to  give  plans  and  directions  for  making 
a  silo.  A  silo  is  inteuded  as  a  receptacle 
for  preserving  green  food  during  the  sea- 
son when  greeu  food  cannot  be  bad.  He 
says  : 

Will  you  please  give  me  in  your  next  is- 
sue plans  and  directions  for  making  a  silo 
for  poultry  use?  I  want  one  to  keep  corn 
fodder  for  feed  for  laying  ducks.  Will  ap- 
preciate any  plans  or  suggestions  you 
make. 

A  strong  box,  barrel,  hogshead,  pit  or 
any  receptacle  will  answer,  but  it  must  be 
strong  and  tight. 

Use  coinfodder.  clover,  grass  of  any 
kind,  and  cut  it  fine.  Use  only  materials 
that  are  nearly  matured.  For  instance, 
cut  up  the  corn  wnen  the  ears  are  about  to 
form,  and  the  clover  as  the  heads  aie  turn- 
ing brown,  and  cut  into  very  short  lengths, 
say  half  an  inch. 

Pack  closely  in  the  recepiacle,  ramming 
with  a  mall,  then  put  some  boards  on  and 
put  heavy  weights  (such  as  stones)  on  the 
boards,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  cut.  It  is  best 
to  use  the  silo  for  green  food  hue  in  the 
year,  the  second  crop  of  clover  being  better 
than  the  first. 

Crosse's  for  Broilers. 

What  the  poultryman  should  aim  to  do 
is  to  raise  bis  chicks  rather  than  to  aim  to 
get  thu  best  broilers.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  F.  Agnew,  of  Evanston,  111  ,  writes  : 

What  breeds  or  cross-breeds  do  you  con- 
sider the  best  broileis  ?  By  best  I  mean 
the  ones  that  will  produce  the  nicest  and 
choicest  meat  in  eight  or  nine  weeks.  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  Malay  Game 
rooster  and  a  Brahma  uen  would  be  the 
best,  but  a  person  has  recommended  lo  me 
the  Came  rooster  and  a  Plymouth  Kock  as 
better.  Wnat  are  the  objections  to  pure 
Brahmas  as  broilers? 

The  crosses  named  are  both  good,  and 
are  hardy.  We  believe  a  cross  of  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Brahma  will  be  better  because 
they  are  hardy  and  easiest  to  raise.  The 
game  cross  gives  more  breast  meat  but  are 
not  as  easily  raised.  In  raising  broilers  it 
is  the  dead  chicks  that  crush  the  hopes. 
We  prefer  three  ordinary  chicks  to  one 
that  is  choice.  The  objection  to  Brahmas 
is  that  they  are  leggy,  but  they  grow  very 
fast  and  get  into  market  sooner  than  some 
kinds.  We  prefer  the  choice  kinds,  but 
beginners  should  work  only  on  the  hardy 
breeds. 
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To  Distinguish  Fresh  Eggs. 

S.  B.  SHEPHARD,  EAST  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

There  is  a  simple  way  of  telling  whether 
•an  egg  is  fresh  that  I  have  not  seen  pub- 
lished, but  perhaps  nearly  everyone  knows 
it.  "When  a  fresh  egg  is  placed  in  water 
it  will  lie  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  as  it  becomes  stale  the  large  end  will 
incline  upwards. 


A  Record  of  Scrubs. 

J.  P.  DAVIS. 

I  wish  to  have  two  or  three  pens  of 
•chickens  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
perience. Here  is  a  record  for  our  scrub 
pullets  and  hens,  seventeen  of  which  have 
teen  laying  right  along  since  December. 
One  week  in  February  my  wife  said  they 
produced  89  eggs  in  seven  days.  The  last 
record  is  not  so  good.  The  last  seven  days, 
according  to  my  count,  they  produced  65 
eggs.  These  returns  are  ahead  of  all  our 
neighbors.  I  have  an  open  coop,  wire  and 
boards  and  no  glass,  but  we  shall  do  better 
than  that  and  be  more  merciful  another 
Winter. 


The  Black  Langshans. 

"  LANGSHAN,"  SOUTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

I  am  a  breeder  of  Black  Langshan 
(limited)  and  of  the  many  different  breeds  of 
poultry  that  are  described  in  the  Standard 
of  Perfection.  I  claim  that  the  Black 
Langshans  stand  to-day  with  any  of  its  ri- 
vals as  Winter  layers.  The  breed  has 
heen  moderately  crowing  for  several  years 
to  call  attention  to  its  beauty  and  worth. 
It  is  a  valuable  fowl  and  I  think  it  de- 
serves a  word  of  praise.  The  combination 
of  great  egg  production  and  excellence  for 
table  use  makes  the  Langshan  a  very  pro- 
fitable breed  fo-  the  farmer.  Beautiful  as 
they  are  in  their  glossy  plumage  they  are 
"business  birds.  The  poultry  industry  of 
America  is  a  growing  one  and  no  breed 
of  fowls  will  contribute  more  to  its  success 
than  the  lordly  Black  Langshan,  already  a 
life  member  of  the  famous  "Trio  that  earns 
the  money." 


His  Wife  Did  the  Job. 

G.  B   HAWLEY,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A  gentleman,  while  driving  in  the  coun- 
try a  few  days  ago,  saw  some  fine  hens 
which  reminded  him  that  he  had  one  at 
home  that  wanted  to  sit.  He  purchased 
fourteen  eggs  from  this  kind  of  hens. 
He  told  his  wife  to  set  the  hen,  but  she 
thought  the  eggs  too  temptingly  fresh  to 
spoil  under  a  hen  in  such  cold  weather, 
so  she  set  the  hen  with  store  eggs.  Mr. 
B.  is  now  rejoicing  over  thirteen  thorough- 
bred chicks  as  he  supposes.  No  wonder 
people  complain  of  the  fanciers'  eggs  when 
the  gentler  sex  are  so  fond  of  eating  them. 


Black  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas. 

CHARLES  STEVENS. 

I  see  a  great  deal  about  the  laying  quali- 
ties of  the  Black  Minorcas.  I  would  like 
to  hand  in  my  testimony.  I  have  thirteen 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  and  during 
January  they  laid  231  eggs,  in  February, 
234  eggs,  and  up  to  the  17th  of  March  144 
eggs,  making  a  total  of  609  eggs  in  76  days, 
an  average  of  eight  eggs  a  day.  I  think 
the  Black  Minorcas  are  the  queens  of  lay- 
ers. I  have  three  Light  Brahma  hens  and 
one  pullet.  They  commenced  to  lay  on  the 
4th  of  March  and  on  the  25th  of  February 
they  laid  67  eggs,  and  to  the  17th  of 
February  they  laid  49  eggs.  I  think  the 
Light  Brahmas  are  one  of  the  best  Winter 
laying  breeds  we  have.  I  am  raising  broil- 
ers this  Winter  on  a  small  scale  but  ex- 
pect to  go  into  business  on  a  larger  scale 
as  I  have  had  very  good  luck.  I  have  not 
lost  over  ten  per  cent,  and  have  averaged 
seventy  per  cent,  hatches. 


The  Wyandottes. 

MRS.  MYRA  HUMPHREY,  FINDLAY,  OHIO. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  "A.  F.,"  of  Con- 
cord Depot,  Va.,  in  defence  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes, that  I  have  kept  them  for  four 
years  and  think  there  is  no  breed  better. 
We  have  two  yards,  and  keep  our  chickens 
in  them  most  of  the  time,  and  have  two 
houses  8  by  16  feet  fairly  warm.  In  one 
yard  we  keep  twenty-five  pullets  and  in  the 
other  twenty-five  two-year-old  hens.  We 
give  them  a  warm  feed  in  the  morning,  of 
ground  corn  and  oats  equal  parts.  Also 
a  little  grain,  wheat,  or  millet  in  the  litter, 
at  noon.  We  give  corn  at  nights,  in  the 
Winter,  and  oats  or  wheat  in  the  Summer. 
They  get  fresh  water  three  times  a  day, 
and  have  a  box  of  ground  oyster  sheila 
where  they  can  get  all  they  want.  Some- 
times I  give  a  feed  of  parched  corn  or 
parched  or  boiled  oats,  potatoes,  turnips, 
cooked  or  raw.  I  have  eggs  to  sell  all 
Winter  when  the  prices  are  highest.  I 
keep  only  pure  "breeds.  I  cross  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  (whioh  produce 
glossy  black  hens,  with  rose  combs),  and 
dominick  roosters.  Two  years  ago,  one  of 
those  pullets  laid  75  eggs  during  the 
Winter  before  she  began  to  sit.  The  black 
pullets  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  pure 
breeds.  My  Wyandotte  pullets  laid,  when 
five  months  old,  and  laid  all  Winter.  .1 
have  kept  an  account  of  expenses  and  find 
it  is  profitable  to  keep  chickens  and  keep 
them  well. 


A  Newfoundland  Poultry  Farm. 

S.  O.  STEELE,  ST.  JOHN'S  N.  F. 

I  have  kept  poultry  for  the  past  ten  years 
as  a  hobby  and  found  the  business  paid. 
I  am  now  out  of  the  business  through  the 
bank  crash  of  twelve  months  ago.  No  one 
is  in  the  business  in  this  colony,  all  our 
poultry  being  imported  during  the  Winter 
from  the  provinces.  From  April  to  August 
there  are  not  any  to  be  had,  for  it  will  not 
keep  to  be  imported  and  our  local  farmers 
who  scarcely  give  their  poultry  a  thought 
have  nothing  ready.  I  hav  decided  to  go  in 
as  a  business.  I  have  about  five  or  six  acres 
of  rough  ground  two  miles  from  the  city. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  so  my  object  will  be  to  have 
chickens  ready  for  the  tables  as  soon  as 
the  importations  stop.  I  will  keep  the 
supply  up  until  the  local  people  come  for- 
ward, also  the  selling  of  eggs  for  setting 
from  pure  bred  birds.  Last  year  I  sold  $65 
worth  of  eggs  for  that  purpose  from  birds 
I  imported  from  England.  Until  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  expect  to  sell  purebred  birds 
reared  by  myself,  and  to  sell  eggs  for  the 
table  which  will  bring  forty  cents  a  dozen. 
We  have  no  shows,  so  nothing  is  to  he 
made  that  way.  I  have  one  house  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  divided 
into  six  compartments,  four  by  six  each. 
There  is  a  closed-in  scratching  run  to  each 
pen  measuring,  10  by  4  feet  each,  and 
lighted  by  a  window  2  by  2  1-2  feet.  As 
the  fowls  will  be  shut  up  from  December 
until  April  each  year  the  house  is  set  in 
the  middle  of  a  plot,  two  acres  in  extent, 
divided  into  six  parts.  I  intended  this 
house  for  six  breeds  of  pure  bred  birds,  and 
another  house,  measuring  six  feet  by  ten 
feet,  with  closed-in  run  over  the  stable 
manure  heap,  for  the  Winter.  I  intend  to 
cross  my  birds,  as  I  shall  depend  mostly 
on  this  pen  for  my  table  chickens.  This 
pen  will  have  a  run  of  two  acres  con- 
jointly with  a  pen  of  eight  turkeys.  In 
the  center  of  this  plot  I  have  built  a 
chicken  house  22  by  31  feet.  Along  the 
front,  which  faces  the  south,  there  are  six 
windows  2  by  2  1-2  feet;  also  one  at  the 
end  which  faces  the  west.  I  have  not  quite 
finished  the  turkey  house. 

It  is  my  intention  to  heat  the  place  with 
a  small  stove,  boiler  and  pipes,  and  then 
put  up  small  divisions  converting  the  pipes 
into  brooders  or  rather  the  place  under 
the  pipes.  In  addition  to  the  above  houses 
I  have  half  a  dozen  movable  ones  from  4  to 
8  feet  square  for  my  ducks  and  geese.  I 
also  have  one,  10  by  6  feet,  for  sitting 
hens.  These  places  were  all  put  up  by 
myself,  and  are  simply  rough  boarded  out- 
side of  uprights,  covered  with  sheathing 
paper  and  then  clap  boarded.  The  floors 
are  hoarded  with  a  foot  of  clean  cinders, 
packed  under  each  floor  to  keep  out  rats 
and  drafts  through  the  crevices.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  two-ply  felt  over  the 
boards.  I  have  two  incubators,  a  sixty 
egg  Monitor  and  a  100  egg  Champion.  The 
latter  is  an  English  one  which  cost  me  $80 
to  land.  At  present  my  stock  consists  of 
Toulouse  geese,  Aylesbury  ducks,  Light 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg- 
horns, Orpingtons,  and  a  few  crosses  of 
White  Leghorns,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 
and  Light  Brahmas.  I  have  a  total  of  70 
head  of  all  kinds.  The  pure  breeds  I  pur- 
pose keeping  for  the  sale  of  pure  eggs  and 
those  that  would  a!sote?uitable  for  ra'sing 
chickens  are,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Indian 
Games,  Golden  Wyandottes,  Black  Orping- 
tons and  White  Orpingtons. 


Sassafras  Oil  Knocks  Them. 

M.  A.  DEMAURI,  GAINESVILLE,  TENN. 

Yes,  sir,  oil  of  sassafras  will  kill  lice  on 
old  and  young  chickens,  and  if  you  think 
it  worth  publishing  I  will  give  your  readers 
some  more  of  my  experience  with  the  oil. 

All  who  are  raising  chickens  know  that 
the  greatest  trouble  with  young  chicks  is 
the  large  gray  head  louse,  which  kills  more 
chicks  than  any  disease  they  are  afflicted 
with. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  some  years,  and  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  paper,  and  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  readingofit, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  its  readers 
who  are  advocating  the  use  of  lard  to  kill 
lice  on  little  ehicks,  as  I  have  killed  about 
as  many  with  the  lard  as  I  saved  from  the 
lice.  For  little  chicks  the  sassafras  oil 
beats  any  patent  medicine  yet  invented. 
After  finding  that  the  use  of  the  oil  in  tite 
food  would  kill  the  pests  on  grown 
chickens  I  tried  it  on  chicks.  Whenever 
I  set  a  hen  1  give  her,  every  third  day,  ten 
drops  of  oil  in  a  little  bran  or  meal  until 
she  is  through  sitting.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  two  days  old,  I  give  the  hen 
and  the  chicks  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
twice  a  week.  I  have  at  present  62  chicks 
five  weeks  old  and  they  are  the  finest 
looking  lot  I  have  ever  had.  I  prefer  sas- 
safras oil  over  everything  I  have  ever 
tried  for  lice  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  use  it.  as 
it  is  given  in  the  food.  Second,  there  is 
no  danger  of  killing  any  chicks  with  it. 
Thirdly,  there  is  no  handling  of  the  chicks, 
one  by  one,  as  in  lard  and  other  cures. 
Your  suggestion  of  using  the  oil  in  the 
kerosene  emulsion  is  excellent.  I  tried  it 
as  soon  as  I  found  it  would  kill  lice,  and 
it  is  also  excellent  to  put  in  the  white- 
wash used  for  the  hen  house. 


Plymouth  Bocks  That  Lay. 

H.  N.  COSNER,   DECKERTOWN,  N.  J. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Hale, 
who  gave  his  experience  on  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  March  number  o£  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  has  a  very  poor  laying  strain, 
or  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  his  man- 
agement. Last  spring  I  furnished  a  friend 
with  some  eggs.  He  raised  to  maturity 
six  pullets  and  some  cockerels.  Being  late 
hatched  the  pullets  did  not  begin  laying 
until  about  January  1st.  By  the  twentieth 
they  were  all  going  full  blast.  From  Janu- 
ary 20th  to  March  10th  those  six  pullets 
laid  223  eggs,  which  is  an  average  of  four 
and  a  half  eggs  per  day.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  one  who  has  beaten  this 
record  in  mid-winter  with  any  small  breed. 
I  believe  that  there  are  strains  of  Rocks 
that  will  not  lay  as  well  as  others.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  great  many  breeders  of  the 
larger  breeds  keep  them  too  fat,  and  while 
they  do  not  realize  the  fact,  nevertheless, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  they  are  too  fat  to 
lay.    My  theory  is  to  keep  them  at  work. 

I  have  a  plan  of  putting  plenty  of  litter 
in  the  house,  in  the  shape  of  leaves,  cut 
straw,  hay  dubling,  or  anything  to  make 
litter.  In  the  morning,  the  first  thing, 
scatter  small  grain,  wheat,  oats,  or  buck- 
wheat in  the  litter,  raking  it  in  and  the 
hens,  instead  of  standing  around  and 
freezing  to  death,  will  go  to  work  for  their 
breakfast  and  will  work  for  half  the  after- 
noon, while  the  hens  which  are  fed  on  soft 
food  for  breakfast  will  be  standing  to- 
gether in  bunches  trying  to  keep  warm. 
Then  at  noon  I  feed  a  light  feed  of  hominy 
sir  ground  oats,  and  at  night  some  more 
grain,  with  but  very  little  corn,  and  do 
not  give  so  much  at  any  meal  as  they 
will  eat.  By  feeding  this  way  I  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  eggs  all  winter.  The 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  one  of  the  very  best 
breeds,  and  with  the  Wyandottes  are  the 
best  for  all  purposes.  I  hope  Mr.  Hale 
will  not  discard  the  Rocks  for  any  cross, 
but  will  try  again  until  he  has  found  birds 
that  will  do  him  good  service  in  the  pure 
breeds.  For,  as  you  say,  crosses  eventu- 
ally lead  to  scrubs. 


A  Boy's  Experience. 

RAYMOND  STUART,  MEMPHIS,  MICH. 

I  commenced  the  poultry  business  last 
year  in  a  small  way,  with  16  hens.  I 
raised  over  200  chickens  for  market  and 
Wintered  forty  for  this  year.  I  took  from 
your  Poultry  Keeper  lots  of  pointers,  but  I 
want  more.  I  set  two  hens  in  the  coal 
bin  in  the  furnace  room.  They  brought  off 
twenty  chicks  and  did  well  until  two  weeks 
old.  I  put  the  twenty  chicks  with  one  hen 
and  set  the  other  again.  I  keep  her  and 
her  chicks  in  a  box  two  by  six  feet,  put 
in  gravel,  and  feed  bread  crumbs  and  oat- 
meal, dry.  I  give  them  water  and  sweet 
milk  to  drink.  When  two  weeks  old  .1 
found  two  on  their  sides  and  their  legs 
seemed  stiff.  They  would  get  up  and  stand 
but  could  not  walk;  they  would  eat  well 
but  their  legs  would  not  work.  I  sepa- 
rated them,  and  the  next  morning  I  found 
three  more  in  the  same  shape.  Two  have 
died  and  the  others  eat  well  but  get  no 
better.  This  was  three  days  ago.  The  rest 
seemed  all  right;  they  have  no  lice.  The 
furnace  room  is  in  a  cellar  and  the  tem- 
perature is  about  60  degrees  where  the 
chicks  are.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  trouble?  I  cleared  $22  last 
year.  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  [It  is 
probably  that  the  cellar  may  be  damp  or 
you  force  them  too  fast  by  heavy  feed- 
ing.—Ed.] 


Feed  and  Lice. 

CHARLES  POOR,  STONEHAM,  MASS. 

I  bought  a  flock  of  twenty-three  chickens, 
about  two  weeks  old,  that  the  owner  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of.  I  knew  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  them,  as  I 
found  twelve  or  fifteen  dead  ones  on  the 
floor.  I  took  the  live  ones  home  and  put 
them  in  a  brooder,  and  the  next  morning 
found  that  they  were  covered  with  lice. 
I  give  them  a  little  sulphur  in  their  soft 
feed  every  day  for  four  days  and 
put  some  more  sulphur  in  road  dust 
that  they  slept  on,  and  they  lived  and 
grew  finely.  I  used  them  to  breed  from, 
and  have  twenty  now  that  are  laying  from 
twelve  or  seventeen  eggs  a  day.  From  over 
twenty-five  years  experience  I  have  found 
that  to  keep  a  flock  of  hens  free  from  lice 
there  will  be  very  little  sickness  and 
plenty  of  eggs  if  fed  well. 


Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 

JOHN  BENNETT,  SUNMAN ,  INDIANA. 


Give  Some  of  the  Dark  Side. 

HOWARD  RIDGEWAY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

While  a  great  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  poultry 
papers  of  the  country,  which  are  now 
offering  the  very  best  that  can  be  had 
from  any  press,  yet  these  same  conserva- 
tive editors,  most  of  whom  having  spent 
long  years  of  labor  with  the  quill  in  real 
life,  and  now  with  their  quill  in  their  re- 
spective journals,  are  giving  us  the  fruit 
of  their  experience,  and  as  acknowledged 
authorities  are  daily  called  upon  to  de- 
cide the  questions  which  we  cannot  settle 
for  ourselves,  will  admit  that  even  they 
are  unable  to  impart  to  you  those  in- 
dispensable truths  learned  only  from  the 
hen  herself.  Then  on  the  ground  that 
"two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  how 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
dozen  hens  and  a  good  journal  like  the 
"Poultry  Keeper."  As  the  rudder  to  the 
boat  and  the  handle  to  the  pump,  so  the 
journal  to  the  hen  for  the  successful  man- 
agement of  the  poultry  business. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which,  as  a  rule, 
the  journals  do  not  give,  and  which  would 
be  a  bonanza  to  the  novice.  This  is  not 
altogether  the  editor's  fault.  However,  he 
might  do  more  to  promote  the  cause.  We 
are  often  advised toprofitby  the  experience 
of  others,  and  in  poultrydom  we  do;  but 
these  experiences  given  in  your  columns 
invariably  tell  of  this  or  that  one's  suc- 
cess. But  how  often  does  a  breeder  come 
out  and  tell  his  mistakes  and  let  it  be 
known  how  he  failed  or  if  he  did  not 
fail,  and  advise  how  a  single  occurrence 
cost  him  some  things.  Things  have  oc- 
curred in  my  own  yards  that  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  of,  and  would  not  have  my  neigh- 
bor know  for  a  prize,  at  the  same  time 
realizing  that  it  would  be  of  great  value 
to  him  and  might  save  him  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  I  had  through  ignor- 
ance suffered.  Messrs.  Editors,  here  is  my 
point.  Encourage  the  breeder  to  give  the 
dark  side  of  his  experience  as  well  as  the 
the  bright,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  your  paper  and  make 
poultry  for  profit  a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance. 


Easy  to  Keep  Lice  Away. 

"  WYANDOTTE.'' 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  several  years,  and  have  read 
the  many  different  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
the  lice,  but  have  never  seen  one  equal  to- 
mine.  For  every  twenty-five  hens  give  a 
teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  their  soft  food, 
every  other  morning,  until  they  have  had 
three  doses.  Do  not  give  it  in  rainy  or 
damp  weather,  as  it  might  cause  them  to 
take  cold.  I  have  used  it  for  twenty  years 
and  have  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  is 
cheap  and  easily  applied.  To  get  rid  of 
coop  lice  or  red  mites  use  kerosene  emul- 
sion, about  a  pint  to  every  pail  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  one-half  gill  of  tur- 
pentine. I  kept  twenty  hens  and  thirty-five 
chickens  in  a  coop  8  by  12  feet  all  last 
Summer,  and  kept  them  free  from  lice  by 
using  the  two  remedies.  The  hens  laid 
well  and  the  chicks  grew  nicely.  Of  course, 
they  had  separate  yards. 


Incubators  for  Hatching. 

MRS.  E.  A.  MCBRIDE,  ASBURY  PARK,  N.-  J. 

I  am  an  amateur  in  the  poultry  business 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  fine  young 
chicks  four  weeks  old,  and  fourteen  chicks 
one  week  old.  I  am  going  to  raise  them 
without  the  hen.  I  have  also  two  hens  on 
twenty-two  duck  eggs.  I  tested  the  eggs 
in  warm  water  and  will  have  twenty  birds 
if  they  come  out  right.  I  am  going  to  set 
some  more  hens  as  soon  as  I  can  and  ex- 
pect to  buy  an  incubator  soon.  I  raised 
about  sixty  chicks  all  with  hens  last  year, 
but  will  not  bother  with  hens  this  year. 
Let  the  hens  do  the  laying  and  I  will  do1 
the  rest.  Mrs.  E.  A.  McBride,  106  Emoy 
St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


A  Large  Profit. 

A.  C.  BLACK,  HAMLET,  N.  J. 
I  will  send  you-  what  my  hens  and  tur- 
keys brought  me  last  year.  I  had  sixty 
hens  and  seven  turkeys  in  the  Spring. 
The  total  income  was  $178.95  and  the  total 
outlay  was  $83.69,  making  a  profit  of 
$95.26.  In  the  outlay  there  was  $50  that 
went  to  corn  to  fatten  83  turkeys.  In  the 
income  I  allowed  $10  for  the  manure  of 
them  all.  Would  you  consider  $95.26  a 
good  profit  for  my  hens  and  turkeys?  [it 
is  an  excellent  redord. — Ed.] 


A  Cross-Bred  Flock. 

EDWIN  A.  HYLER.  WEST   BRATTLE  BORO,  VT. 


I  sent  thirteen  eggs  to  a  man  in  Texas. 
He  set  them  under  two  hens  and  fastened 
the  hens  in  so  that  they  were  compelled  to 
stay  on  the  nest.  He  let  them  out  a  few 
minutes  every  third  day.  He  got  four  live 
chicks  and  one  dead  one.  Is  there  any 
wonder  some  have  bad  luck?  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  good  luck  to  get  four 
live  chicks.  A  sitting  hen  ought  to  come 
off  every  day,  at  least  let  her  feel  free  to 
do  so,  with  '  feed  and  water  handy. 
Some  have  a  habit  of  taking  them  off  once 
a  day  and  then  fastening  them  in  so  as 
they  cannot  get  out.  That  is  Wrong,  too. 
Let  nature  have  its  course. 


I  saw  an  article  in  your  paper  about 
what  Minorca  hens  did  in  the  month  of 
February.  The  writer  has  sixty  hens  and 
I  have  fifty-three.  They  are"  part  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  Black  Leghorns.  They 
laid  555  eggs  in  February.  Is  that  a  good 
record  for  that  kind  of  hens?  [Yes. — Ed.] 
I  have  thirty  of  them  as  last.  May's  pullets 
and  the  other  twenty-three  are  two  years 
old. 


•  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,    No'.  2,  is 
well  under  way  and  orders  will'be  filled  as~ 
soon  as  it  is  issued.- 
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Alarm  Clock  feeder. 
I.  I).  RIVENBURG,  TALCOTTVILLE,  CONN. 
I  have  been  at  work  getting  up  a  feeder 
of  ray  own.  I  will  try  to  explain  it  the 
best  I  can.  I  bought  a  common  alarm 
clock  and  on  the  alarm  key  I  soldered  a 
long  piece  of  brass  to  form  a  key.  On  the 
key  I  soldered  a  half  of  a  copper  washer 
to  form  a  cam  on  the  bottom  of  the 
clock.  I  put  a  piece  of  iron,  to  extend 
one  inch  out,  back  of  the  two  legs.  I 
made  a  shelf  four  inches  wide  and  twelve 
inches  long,  with  a  back  to  it,  ten  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  long.  I  screwed  the 
shelf  firmly  to  the  back  at  the  right  hand 
lower  end.  The  clock  is  to  set  on  the 
shelf  and  have  a  piece  of  tin  screwed 
on  the  shelf  to  slide  the  piece  that  I  put 
on  the  clock  under  to  secure  it.  It  does 
not  take  much  to  hold  it  there.  Then  I 
made  a  box,  four  by  ten,  and  ten  inches 
high.  On  the  box  I  made  a  slide,  two 
inches  wide  four  inches  long,  having  a 
spring  on  it  to  pull  the  slide  back.  Then 
I  fastened  the  box  to  the  back  of  the 
shelf  about  level  to  the  clock.  I  made 
a  lever  to  connect  the  clock  with  the 
box.  The  lever  next  to  the  box  has  a 
small  hook  to  catch  the  slide  under  the 
box.  I  made  a  small  stud  of  iron  to  have 
the  lever  work  on.  The  lever  is  fastened 
near  the  end  towards  the  box  and  works 
easily  up  and  down.  Then  the  lever  can 
be  bent  to  go  up  over  the  top  of  the  washer 
on  the  alarm  key.  When  winding,  the 
washer  on  the  alarm  key  must  be  down, 
and  the  slide  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
must  be  turned  toward  the  clock.  The 
hook  must  be  on  the  lever  and  then  the 
box  is  ready  for  the  grain.  Set  the  alarm 
and  your  hens  will  be  fed.  Have  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  one  inch 
and  a  half  under  the  slide  when  the 
feeder  is  ready  to  operate.  The  hen  will 
get  so  used  to  the  alarm  that  they  will 
come  as  quick  as  if  you  were  calling  them. 
The  first  turn  of  the  key  will  raise  the 
lever  back  of  the  clock  and  this  will  un- 
hook the  slide.  The  spring  will  pull  the 
slide  and  the  alarm  will  call  the  hens  all 
at  the  same  time.  I  can  feed  a  horse 
the  same  as  I  can  feed  hens,  only  have 
a  hook  to  hang  hay  on,  and  a  little  larger 
box  for  grain.  I  can  feed  a  dozen  pens 
of  fowls  with  one  clock  by  having  a  box 
in  eacli  pen  if  they  are  all  in  one  build- 
ing. I  connect  the  boxes  with  copper  wire 
and  a  spring,  according  to  the  number 
of  boxes  I  have  to  operate.  I  have  tried 
this  and  it  works  to  perfection.  It  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  gotten  up  very 
cheap.  The  way  I  thought  of  getting  this 
up  was  that  I  cannot  be  home  to  feed  my 
poultry  during  the  short  days  of  the  win- 
ter. I  am  a  machinist  and  have  to  be  in 
the  shop  until  six  o'clock.  I  fix  my  feed 
at  noon,  set  my  alarm,  and  the  work  is 
done.  I  have  my  boxes  as  high  as  I  can, 
and  have  a  piece  of  tin  or  zinc  fastened 
to  the  underside  of  the  shelf,  slanted  out 
and  the  grain  falls  on  this  tin.  It  will 
scatter  the  feed  in  the  litter.  I  am  what 
they  call  a  "poultry  crank."  I  keep  Buff 
Leghorns  and  nothing  but  the  best— the 
coming  fowls.  I  have  had  a  great  many 
kinds  of  poultry  but  they  are  the  best  I 
ever  kept,  and  they  are  very  easy  to  keep. 

An  Ailment  of  Chicks-Over-feedinfr 
fowls. 

J.  C.KIMRARK,  RIVERSIDE,  ILL. 

Some  of  my  brooder  chicks  have  been 
cutting  up  such  queer  antics  lately  that  I 
write  to  ask  if  you  can  suggest  the  cause 
and  a  possible  remedy.  First,  let  me  say 
there  are  no  lice,  and  plenty  of  heat  is 
furnished.  They  do  not  gape  but  open  and 
shut  their  mouths  very  rapidly,  then  wrig- 
gle their  heads  as  though  trying  to  swal- 
low, and  sometimes  fall  backwards  and 
tremble  violently.  None  have  died  so 
far,  from  this  cause,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  it  seems  to  weaken  them  considerably' 
generally  attacking  the  largest.  The  brood 
which  is  troubled  in  this  way  is  about 
two  and  a  half  weeks  old.  For  a  time  I 
thought  it  indigestion,  but  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  it  cannot  be  that,  as  I  am 
feeding  the  same  asusualfor  chicks  of  that 
age  and  have  never  seen  these  symptoms 
before.  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
lately  your  articles  on  feeding,  and  the 
replies  of  the  doubting  ones  who  still 
stick  to  three  or  four  meals  a  day.  Over- 
fed hens  will  unquestionably  lay  well  for 
a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  will  cease  and 
as  you  say,  frequently  die  of  indigestion. 
Mr.  Hendee,  who  has  an  article  on  feeding 
in  your  paper,  the  March  number,  seems  to 
use  the  stuffing  process,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  he  should  give  the  two  meals 
per  day  plan  a  fair  trial  he  would  obtain 
as  many  eggs  and  save  about  half  on  his 
food-  bill.  This  may  not  be  much  of  an 
item  to  some,  but  to  those  who  are  in 
poultry  for  profit  it  cuts  quite  a  little  ice 
At  some  future  time  I  should  be  pleased 
to  give  my  plan  of  feeding  both  fowls  and 
young  chicks,  but  without  the  editor's  per- 
mission, would  hardly  dare  ask  to  use  too 
much  valuable  space. 

[It  is  perhaps  indigestion  affecting  the 
chicks,  causing  occasional  vertigo.  Mr  K 
did  not  state  how  he  managed  them,  hence 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  cause 
Feeding  the  same  as  usual"  is  indefinite 
The  warnnh  of  the  brooder,  etc.,  are  fac- 
tors to  be  considered.  They  should  be  fed 
three  times  a  day,  never  leaving  any  of 
the  food  remaining.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  have  his  article  mentioned.— Ed.] 


Bottom  Heat  Brooders. 

BY  A  LADY  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

To  the  Poultry  Keeper  folks  who  have 
few  conveniences  I  thought  I  would  write. 
First,  I  think  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  the 
best  poultry  paper  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
I  take  several  besides  it.  I  gain  a  great 
deal  of  help  and  knowledge  from  it,  yet 
do  not  believe  quite  all  that  I  read  in 
it  or  in  any  other  poultry  paper,  as  I 
have  seen  several  times  in  different  papers 
where  chickens  could  not  be  raised  in 
brooders  with  bottom  heat. 

I  have  used  a  bottom  heat  brooder  two 
seasons,  and  had  grand  luck.  Last  year  I 
raised  one  hundred  and  two  chicks  out  of 
one  hundred  and  three  which  I  put  in  it, 
and  that  one  I  put  the  lid  of  the  brooder 
down  on  it  and  mashed  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  beat  that  record.  The  brood- 
er is  six  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  and 
kept  warm  by  a  small  coal  oil  lamp,  which 
is  kept  burning  all  the  time.  Some  cool 
days  I  have  to  fill  it  twice  a  day  as  I 
keep  it  turned  up  to  its  full  height;  but 
in  warm  weather  less  oil  is  used.  I  clean 
it  every  day,  and  put  clean  chaff  in  it 
every  time,  as  it  makes  it  easier  to  clean, 
and  I  think  it  far  preferable  to  sand. 
I  also  have  a  yard  of  wire  that  leads  from 
the  brooder  for  them  to  go  in  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  hustle  for  themselves. 

I  keep  about  200  chickens  over  winter 
including  old  hens,  pullets,  and  roosters, 
but  have  not  warm  hen  houses,  conse- 
quently I  do  not  get  first-class  results, 
yet  I  would  say  to  any  farmer's  wife  who 
has  poor  accommodations,  "do  the  best 
you  can,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
you  can  get  and  do  with  your  chickens 
and  egg  money."  I  have  furnished  my 
house  from  chicken  money  nicely  in  a  few 
years,  besides  dressing  myself  and  one 
girl,  and  put  a  little  in  bank  besides,  and 
I  know  that  what  I  have  done  others 
could  do,  and  perhaps  do  better,  as  I  am 
not  a  hearty  woman  at  all.  My  husband 
died  recently,  and  I  shall  leave  the  farm, 
but  I  intend  to  keep  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, as  I  have  not  quite  enough  means 
to  sit  down  and  do  nothing,  yet  my  ven- 
ture shall  be  on  one  acre  or  perhaps  two. 
I  know  raising  chickens  in  yards  and  on 
free  range  are  quite  different,  yet  the  best 
result  I  have  are  from  a  yard  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  which  I  now  have.  With 
us  eggs  are  only  eight  cents  per  dozen 
at  this  writing,  but  as  I  get  8  and  10  dozen 
a  day,  and  am  not  feeding  very  strong, 
it  counts  for  all.  Just  at  this  time  my 
chickens  are  enjoying  green  rye,  with  a 
mash  every  morning  of  Irish  potatoes  and 
bran  mixed  with  skim  milk,  all  very  cheap 
food. 


A  Lice  Killer— Sure  Cure. 

LEWIS  C.  FOY,  KEMBLESVILLE,  PA. 

Seeing  in  the  February  Poultry  Keeper 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell's  letter  in  regard  to 
the  lice  killer,  it  persuaded  me  to  buy  a 
can.  I  received  it  promptly,  dropped 
everything,  went  to  work  and  tried  some 
in  a  barrel  for  four  hours.  The  barrel  had 
a  bottom  put  in,  so  I  could  take  it  out  and 
examine  it.  When  the  four  hours  were  up 
I  examined  the  bottom  and  sure  enough 
there  they  were,  some  half  as  large  as  a 
fly,  dead  enough.  I  thought  as  it  was  so 
strong  in  its  effects  as  that,  I  would  just 
paint  the  roosts  over  the  platform.  The 
next  morning  I  examined  the  roosts  and 
platform  and  found  lice  here  and  there 
all  over  it  dead  also.  This  was  enough 
to  make  a  poultry  raiser  smile.  I  have 
been  looking  some  of  my  birds  over  since 
I  tried  this  remedy  but  I  do  not  find  any 
lice.  I  think  every  poultryman  should 
know  of  this  lice  killer.  This  one  article 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  worth  ten  times 
a  ye?.r.  The  Lee  Lice  Killer  is  for  sale  by 
the  Harveg  Seed  Co.,  17  and  19  Ellicott  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Cheap  Kg£  Tester. 

WM  S  HELLMAN,   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  will  give  you  my  way  of  making  a 
cheap  egg  tester  which  works  finely  for 
me:  Take  an  old  stove  pipe  and  set  it 
over  a  lamp.  Now,  with  a  can  opener, 
cut  a  two-inch  hole  on  the  side  about  the 
height  of  the  flame;  now  take  a  black 
piece  of  cloth,  about  four  inches  wide  and 
long  enough  to  go  clear  around  the  pipe; 
cut  a  one-inch  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloth,  then  put  the  cloth  around  it,  and 
sew  the  ends,  with  the  hole  in  the  cloth 
over  the  two-inch  hole  in  the  pipe;  punch 
a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  for 
draught,  and  you  will  then  have  a  good 
tester  that  should  not  cost  you  anything, 
as  the  tester  can  be  made  of  old  stove 
pipe,  two  fruit  cans  soldered  together,  a 
piece  of  rain  spout,  or  an  old  oil  can  with 
both  bottom  and  top  melted  out.  To  test 
eggs  simply  set  the  pipe  over  the  lamp  and 
hold  the  egg  to  the  cloth. 


They  Laid  Right  on. 

GEORGE  PERRY,  PERU,  ILL. 

I  think  the  March  number  the  best  one 
I  have  ever  received.  We  got  ten  dozen 
eggs  trom  ten  little  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
in  February  and  they  were  ten  little  under- 
sized, half-starved  little  hens  when  I  got 
them  the  forepartof  the  Winter.  I  will  try 
to  get  those  who  are  taking  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  to  renew  through  me. 


How  1  hatch  and  Raise  Chickens. 

"  UNCLE  ACE  "    SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

I  hatch  and  raise  chickens  by  both  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  methods,  but  this 
article  is  intended  to  tell  beginners  how 
to  raise  chickens  by  the  natural  method, 
and  will  give  my  experience  with  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  at  some  future  time.  I 
do  not  wait  for  the  hatching  season  to 
arrive  before  I  make  preparations  for  the 
welfaie  of  the  little  strangers,  but  begin 
to  work  about  the  first  of  October  by  se- 
lecting my  laying  stock. 

As  I  do  not  breed  for  fancy  points  I 
select  more  for  size  and  strength  and  vigor 
than  for  fancy  markings.  Of  course,  I 
select  with  a  view  of  having  stock  that  will 
score  well,  but  do  not  discard  a  good  vig- 
orous hen  on  account  of  a  few  feathers 
that  are  a  little  off  in  color,  or  for  some 
other  little  defect  in  the  markings,  and  I 
believe  hens  to  be  better  to  breed  from 
than  pullets. 

I  keep  my  hens  until  they  are  two  or 
three  years  old  and  keep  only  enough 
pullets  each  year  to  replace  the  old  hens 
which  I  have  disposed  of.  The  cocks  are 
disposed  of  and  cockerels  are  procured  from 
some  good  breeder,  so  as  to  avoid  inbreed- 
ing, and  then  I  begin  feeding  for  eggs,  as 
I  have  been  taught  by  the  "Poultry 
Keeper,"  and  at  odd  times  see  that  I  have 
plenty  of  coops,  feed  troughs,  water  foun- 
tains, etc.,  in  good  condition  before  th& 
chicks  are  hatched. 

As  early  in  March  as  my  hens  become 
broody,  I  begin  hatching.  For  nests  I 
use  boxes  of  proper  size,  give  them  a  good 
coat  of  whitewash,  both  inside  and  out, 
then  I  fill  them  up  well  with  fine  straw, 
packing  the  straw  lightly,  especially  in  the 
corners,  leaving  the  nests  hollow  enough 
to  cause  the  eggs  to  roll  toward  the  center, 
but  not  enough  to  cause  them  to  roll  on 
top  of  each  other.  I  place  the  box  on  the 
floor,  in  a  part  of  the  house  where  no 
other  chickens  can  bother  it,  and  where 
the  hen  cannot  get  out  to  get  back  to 
her  old  nest  I  never  put  more  than  thir- 
teen eggs  under  a  hen  unless  it  is  very 
warm  weather,  and  such  cold  weather  as 
we  generally  have  here  in  March  and 
April,  a  less  number  is  better  than  a 
larger.  I  move  the  broody  hen  to  the  nest 
in  the  evening  and  keep  a  close  watch  over 
her  for  a  day  or  two  and  see  that  she  does 
not  leave  the  nest.  I  seldom  have  any 
trouble,  but  occasionally  one  gets  a  little 
contraiy  and  does  not  want  to  stay  on  the 
new  nest,  but  in  that  case  I  place  a  frame 
m^.de  of  lath  over  the  nests  for  a  few 
days,  removing  it  twice  a  day  for  her  to 
come  off  and  eat. 

As  to  moisture  on  the  eggs  I  believe  that 
when  they  are  incubated  by  the  natural 
process,  nature  provides  all  the  moisture 
needed.  This  has  been  demonstrated  to  my 
satisfaction  by  hens  that  have  hid  their 
nests  in  lofts,  mows,  and  other  places 
where  it  was  very  dry,  and  bring  off  good 
hatches,  therefore,  I  never  sprinkle  the 
eggs.  I  put  plenty  of  grit,  some  corn  and 
a  pan  of  fresh  water  where  the  hen  can 
get  it  at  any  time.  I  feed  her  warm  mash 
in  the  morning,  and  also  give  her  a  dust 
box.  I  mark  down  the  day  of  setting  the 
hen  and  thus  know  when  the  hatch  is  due 
and  make  sure  that  everything  is  in  readi- 
ness for  the  little  chicks  when  they  arrive. 
Those  that  are  hatched  early,  while  it  is 
cold  and  snowy,  are  put  in  a  warm  house 
and  given  a  space  of  five  feet  square  for 
each  brood,  where  they  are  kept  until 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  them 
to  run  out.  They  are  then  put  in  coops 
at  night  and  are  allowed  to  run  out  in 
day  time.  Those  hatched  after  the  weath- 
er is  warmer  are  put  in  the  coops  with 
small  runs,  where  they  are  kept  until 
they  are  four  weeks  old.  The  runs  are 
then  taken  away  and  they  are  given  a 
larger  range.  They  are  never  let  out  in 
rainy  weather  nor  while  the  dew  is  on 
the  grass. 

I  never  throw  the  feed  on  the  ground, 
but  use  troughs,  also  water  fountains 
which  keep  the  chicks  from  getting  wet 
or  from  dirtying  the  water.  Their  feed 
for  the  first  week  is  oatmeal  and  bread 
crumbs  dampened  with  milk.  Then  I 
bake  them  a  cake  made  as  follows:  One 
part  wheat,  bran,  two  parts  shorts,  and 
two  parts  corn  meal,  mixed  with  water, 
to  which  is  added  an  egg  ortwo.and  a  little 
soda  and  ground  bone.  As  soon  as 
they  can  eat  wheat  it  is  given  to 
them  once  a  day.  Once  a  week  they 
get  green  bones,  ground,  and  a  little  tinc- 
ture of  iron  in  their  drinking  water.  1 
feed  often  and  but  little  at  a  time. 

After  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old  they 
get  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning  and 
grain  the  balance  of  the  day,  with  green 
bone  twice  a  week.  For  a  change  of  diet 
they  occasionally  get  boiled  vegetables, 
boiled  wheat  or  stale  bread.  They  always 
have  fine  gravel,  oyster  shells  and  char- 
coal within  reach.  The  coops  are  cleaned 
three  times  a  week,  and  plenty  of  lime  is 
used  to  prevent  lice.  I  never  have  any 
trouble  with  leg  weakness  with  chicks 
raised  with  hens,  and  have  but  very  little 
trouble  with  gapes,  bowel  trouble  or  other 
disease,  and  lose  but  very  few.  This  sea- 
son my  hens  are  a  little  slow  in  becoming 
broody,  and  I  have  not  set  many  yet,  but 
what  I  have  set  have  done  well  considering 
the  weather.  They  hatched  87  per  cent, 
of  fertile  eggs  and  have  not  lost  a  single 
chick  so  far.  When  the  season  is  over, 
the  coops  and  runs  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 


whitewashed,  and  put  away  until  the  next, 
season.  The  runs  are  made  in  panels  so. 
that  they  take  up  but  little  room  when, 
taken  apart.  The  feed  troughs  and  water 
fountains  are  also  carefully  taken  care  of. 


Southeast  Missouri. 

F.  P.  OSliORN,  WINONA,  MO. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  some  of  t tie 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  to  know 
what  great  inducements  Soul  beast  Missouri 
has  to  offer  to  those  who  wish  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business  and  have  but  little 
money  with  which  to  begin.  Tuis  is  a 
hilly  "country,  with  fertile  valley,  well 
watered  by  numerous  springs  of  pure 
water.  Fruits,  vegetables,  grain  and  grass 
can  be  produced  in  abundance.  The  climate 
and  soil  seems  to  be  just  right  for  red 
clover,  which  will  furnish  good  pasture  for 
fiwls  nearly  the  entire  year.  I  have  been 
lu  re  but  one  year  and  1  can  truly  say  that 
in  no  other  country  have  I  ever  seen  poul- 
try thrive  so  well.  Land  i-.  cheap.  Unim- 
proved land  sells  at  Iron)  $1.25  per  acre  to 
i2.50.  Improved  farms  sell  at  from  $3.0u  to 
$6.00  per  acre.  One  great  item  oi  expense 
in  the  poultry  business  is  building,  Hens, 
though  small,  require  plenty  ol  house 
room.  The  cost  of  building  here  is  certainly 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Good,  un- 
dressed lumber  sells,  at  the  country  mills, 
at  ftti.OO  per  thousand  feet.  Star  'lumber, 
planed  and  matched,  sells  a',  f  10.00  per 
thousand  feet.  Yellow  pine  shingles  sell 
at  $1  per  thousand.  Now  I  wish  to  tell 
how  1  can  build  a  comfortable  hen  house 
at  a  cash  outlay  of  only  (1.50.  I  bis  expense 
is  for  lumber  for  a  door,  frames  for  door 
and  window,  and  six  panes  of  glass  :  also  a 
few  uails.  [Jnderstand  at  first  thai  timber 
costs  nothing  here.  I  cut  poll  s  for  the 
walls  of  the  house  and  notch  the  ends  to- 
gether,  laj ing  them  up  like  a  log  bouse. 
The  rafters  a  e poles  :>l>o.  and  tic  root  is 
made  of  clap  boards,  which  1  rive  out  of 
nice  blocks  of  oak.  The  holes  for  the  doors 
and  windows  are  then  sawed  out  and  a  cas- 
ing of  2x4  scantling  nailed  in.  The  cracks 
between  the  poles  are  well  plastered  up  in- 
side and  our.  Lime  in  great  abundance  is 
made  by  rolling  a  hea>>  of  logs  together  on 
which  place  several  loads  of  limestone  and 
then  burn  the  heap.  I  make  the  pole  hen 
house  high  enough  so  that  I  can  make  a 
loft  by  placing  poles  cross  wise,  abeut 
twenty- four  inches  below  the  roof  and 
when  winter  begins  I  till  this  loft  tightly 
with  straw  and  remove  it  in  the  spring.  A 
house  so  constructed  is  not  elegant  but  it  is 
warm  and  good.  I  should  also  mention 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  a  poultry 
fence  be  built  more  cheaply  than  here.  The 
cheapest  of  all  poultry  fences  is  built  ofhand 
rived  pickets.  I  am  only  an  amateur  at  us- 
ing a  fro w,  but  I  can  rive  and  sharpen  000 
pickets  out  of  good  oak  in  a  day.  An  ex- 
pert can  do  much  more. 


A  Remedy  for  Roup. 

P.  C.  BARNARD,  CALGARY,  ALA. 

The  following  is  the  treatment  I  give  to 
my  feathered  friends  for  roup  and  I  have 
never  had  one  case  to  terminate  fatally. 
Presumably  because  the  disease  was  taken 
in  hand  before  becoming  epidemic  among 
my  flock:  Phenacetine,  1  ounce;  Anti-fe- 
brine,  2  drachms;  Spts.  Frumenti,  4  ounces. 
Use  an  eye  dropper,  and  for  mild  cases 
and  young  birds  give  five  drops  twice  a 
day.  For  severe  cases,  ten  drops  twice 
daily.  Two  days  treatment,  or  four  doses, 
was  all  they  required.  I  gave  the  same 
internal  medicine  for  cramp  and  paralysis 
of  the  legs,  with  the  addition  of  an  ex- 
ternal application  of  Embrocation  liniment 
rubbed  on  the  legs  and  from  base  of  neck 
to  one-third  distance  from  the  back,  using 
it  plentifully.  Place  the  fowl  in  box,  about 
one  foot  square,  withholding  all  food  for 
twelve  hours,  then  feed  whole  grain,  and 
the  next  day,  if  able  to  stand,  place  it  in 
a  large  box  and  feed  grain  scattered  in  hay 
or  straw.  After  one  application  I  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  administer  the  second, 
as  both  my  pullets  were  able  to  walk  about 
and  plume  themselves  the  next  day.  I 
hope  other  readers  of  your  valuable  paper 
will  meet  with  the  same  success  as  I  have 
in  the  treatment  of  roup  and  paralysis. 


A  Good  Record  for  "Winter. 

S.  J.  MILLS,  CHARLES,  MO. 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper  one  year 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  find 
smiie  very  good  ideas  and  some  very  ob- 
scure ones,  lam  trying  to  get  a  chicken 
education  and  at  some  time  expect  to  go 
into  the  business,  and  I  find  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  very  good  instructor  I  read  in 
the  Match  number  a  piece  by '  Subscriber." 
in  which  they  say  sixty  Black  Minorcas 
laved  102  eggs  in  "the  month  of  February, 
which  does  not  seem  very  much  to  me. 
Now  I  can  discount  that.  [  only  have  two 
kinds,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Single-comb 
Black  Minorcas,  fourteen  hens  and  one 
cock  of  the  Rocks  and  six  hens  and 
one  cock  of  the  Minorcas  Now.  in  .January 
[got  98,  in  February  TA,  and  in  March  102 
eggs, all  from  those  six  Black  Minorca  liens. 
LS  not  that  a  very  good  showing?  I  did 
not  keep  a  record  of  the  Ply  mouth  Rock*. 
1  have  no  trouble  In  keeping  water  before 
my  chickens  in  cold  weather.  I  also  have 
a  little  trick  in  keeping  them  from  roosting 
on  the  nests,  or  other  places. 
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Black  Minorcas. 

H.  W.  KRANOER,  STOLTZ,  PA. 

I  have  a  pen  of  twelve  Minorca  pullets 
(thoroughbreds).  In  Jan.,  they  laid  136 
eggs,  in  Feb.,  252,  and  in  March  233.  Eggs 
that  I  have  set  proved  78  per  cent,  fer- 
tile. Is  this  a  good  record  for  my  first 
season  with  thoroughbreds?  [Yes. — Ed.] 
They  have  a  room  8  by  10,  and  a  shed  6 
by  15  feet.  I  kept  the  floor  of  the  room 
covered  about  four  inches  deep  with  litter. 
I  feed  an  assortment,  of  grain,  and  made 
them  scratch  for  their  feed. 


A  Record  of  a  flock. 

P.  W.  BRUCE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

I  give  below  a  statement  showing  my  ex- 
perience with  a  small  flock  of  chickens.  I 
commenced  April  1st,  1893,  with  twelve 
common  Plymouth  Rocks  and  discarded 
them  during  1895.  I  substituted  one  thor- 
oughbred cockerel  and  five  hens  on  March 
1st,  1895.  April  the  1st,  1895,  to  January 
1st,  1896,  account  is  as  follows: 

Expenditures:  Bought  seventeen  com- 
mon chickens,  $5.35;  six  thoroughbred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  $8.95;  common  eggs  for 
setting,  60  cents;  feed,  $30.70;  coops, 
fences,  etc.,  $11.66;  total  outlay,  $57.26. 

Receipts:  Sixty-five  chickens,  at  market 
price,  $16.10;  3,486  eggs,  or  290  at  one-half 
dozen,  $35.24;  total,  $51.34;  total  cost  of 
stock,  etc.,  on  hand,  $5.92;  profit,  $57.26. 

Inventory,  January  1st,  1896:  Value  of 
coops  and  fences,  cost  $11.66,  estimated, 
$8.00;  one  cock  score  911-2,  cost  $6.20, 
value  $0.20;  two  hens  score  911-2,  92  1-2; 
cost,  $1.50;  value,  $1.50;  one  hen  score. 
92  1-2;  cost,  $1.00;  value,  $1.00  one  cockerel 
score,  86;  sold  75  cents;  one  cockerel  score, 
90  1-2;  sold,  $1.50;  one  cockerel  score, 
87;  valued  at  $1.00;  one  cockerel  score, 
87  1-2;  valued  at  $1.25;  one  cockerel  score, 
90  1-2;  valued  at  $2.50;  one  cockerel  score, 
911-2;  valued  at  $3.50;  one  cockerel  score, 
92  1-2;  valued  at  $10.00;  fifteen  pullets, 
score  90  to  93  1-2,  average  91  1-2,  could  sell 
quick,  $20.00;  total,  $57.20;  costing  me  net, 
$5.92. 

I  am  now  getting  from  seven  to  four- 
teen eggs  daily  from  18  hens  and  pullets. 
Please  observe  that  the  value  placed  on 
the  fowls  are  very  low.  I  have  kept  on 
average  fifteen  hens  which  would  show 
a  record  of  from  195  to  232  per  hen  each 
year. 


Laying  by  a  Small  flock. 

H.  K.  MOBERLY,    WEST  NEWTON,  PA. 

Your  paper  has  contributed  wonderfully 
to  the  success  of  my  attempts  at  chicken 
raising,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
number  of  eggs  they  have  laid.  I  com- 
menced with  two  hens  and  a  rooster,  of 
Brown  Leghorns,  last  March,  and  then 
bought  two  mongrels  for  setting.  In  the 
first  setting  of  thirteen  eggs  three  eggs 
-were  broken  through  carelessness,  but  I 
raised  nine  chicks,  five  of  which  were 
cocks  and  four  hens.  The  other  mongrel 
brought  thirteen  pullets  out  of  fifteen  eggs. 
One  of  the  set  was  broken.  I  kept  my  four 
hens  and  cock  and  six  of  the  best  pullets. 
On  February  14th,  1896,  I  set  a  mongrel 
hen  on  nine  eggs  and  have  eight  as 
healthy  chicks  as  any  I  have  seen.  During 
February  the  nine  hens  laid  seventy-six 
eggs,  and  since  the  beginning  of  March 
they  have  laid  on  an  average  of  five  eggs 
a  day  from  nine  hens.  I  commenced  tak- 
ing the  "Poultry  Keeper"  in  January  and 
found  at  once  that  my  chickens  were  too 
fat  and  did  not  have  any  bone  of  any 
kind,  but  now  I  give  them  a  little  which 
has  improved  the  size  of  the  eggs. 


A  Nest  in  a  Tree. 

N.  P.  LAUGHLIN,  MANDEVILLE,  LA. 

I  add  the  lollowing  item  which  mav  be 
of  interest:  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  ben 
(Monsrel)  that  has  made  her  nest  of  straw 
and  twigs  in  the  fork  of  a  white  oak  tree. 
She  has  been  laying  an  egg  in  it  every  dav 
for  the  past  week.  The  owner  at  my  re- 
quest will  allow  her  to  continue  undis- 
turbed in  order  to  see  if  she  will  batch  and 
raise  a  brood.  Should  you  find  anything 
of  interest  in  this  subject,  I  will  gladly 
communicate  the  result. 


A  Good  Hatch. 

FRANK  ES MAY,  MISSOULA,  MONT. 

I  have  made  an  incubator  from  your 
plans  and  run  it  by  your  directions,  and 
here  is  the  result:  From  fifty-two  eggs 
purchased  from  the  store  I  have  forty- 
three  fine  chicks.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  a  scrub  in  the  "wild  and  wooley 
west?"  Many  thanks  to  you  and  your 
paper.    [It  is  good.— Ed.] 


Two  Eggs  a  Day. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  is  willing  to 
make  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
a  Buff  Cochin  hen  which  laid  for  2  and  3 
weeks  at  the  time,  two  eggs  every  day. 
Now  I  am  glad  if  my  hens  would  lay  one 
egg  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
stop  a  few  days,  and  do  the  same 
thing  over.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  hen 
making  a  practice  of  laying  2  eggs  a  day, 
or  is  this  a  case  of  bragging?  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  something  on  that 
subject  in  your  next  issue. 

[We  fear  he  is  mistaken. — Ed.] 


Hen  Roosts. 

Seeing  farmers  near  me  building  a  new 
hen-house  the  other  day,  I  took  occasion 
to  give  him  a  new  idea.  He  was  putting 
in  his  roosts  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  one 
being  above  the  other  on  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  In  this  way  the  fowls 
are  led  to  attempt  to  get  upon  the  highest 
roost,  and  as  it  gets  full,  the  weak  ones 
are  crowded  off  and  fall  to  the  ground; 
they  begin  again  to  climb  up,  only  to  re- 
peat again  the  same  performance,  until 
it  gets  so  dark  that  they  stop  climbing, 
resting  content  upon  the  lower  roost,  or 
even  upon  the  ground  under  the  roosts. 
In  the  morning  the  fowls  will  not  go  down 
as  they  went  up,  from  one  roost  to  an- 
other, but  flv  from  the  roost  to  the  ground. 
In  this  way,  and  by  falling  from  the  roost 
to  the  ground  at  night,  heavy  fowls,  es- 
pecially when  very  fat  or  very  full  of  eggs 
are  often  crippled  in  the  legs  or  otherwise 
injured.  Many  likely  hens  I  have  seen 
completely  spoiled  in  this  way.  I  told 
him  I  should  build  the  roosts  all  of  the 
same  height,  and  no  more  than  two  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  putting  them 
about  fifteen  inches  apart.  Before  I  left 
I  had  the  satisfaction  or  seeing  him  com- 
mence to  undo  the  work  he  had  done  and 
to  build  his  roosts  as  I  suggested,  and 
of  hearing  an  old  farmer  who  was  pres- 
ent declare  his  intention  of  taking  out  his 
roosts,  which  were  of  the  "ladder"  style, 
and  putting  in  new  ones,  level  and  lower. 
I  think  they  will  save  hens  enough  before 
summer  by  so  doing  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  labor  it  will  take. — Boston  Journal. 


taining  also  laxative  salts  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  the  hens  being  reduced  in  flesh 
become  debilitated  by  feeding  upon  it. 
The  proper  method  would  be  to  allow  the 
hens  a  mess  of  meat  (about  a  pound  to 
sixteen  hens),  or  cut  bone  and  meat,  in 
the  morning,  turn  the  hens  on  the  rye 
for  an  hour,  and  gradually  extend  the 
time  daily,  giving  a  full  mess  of  graii\ 
at  night. 

Hens  will  not  lay  a  large  number  of 
eggs  unless  they  have  nitrogenous  foods, 
but  will  become  too  fat  on  grain  and  soon 
cease  to  lay,  as  a  rule  preferring  to  hatch 
out  broods  of  chicks.  Ground  meat,  cut 
bone  from  the  butcher,  sheep  livers,  trim- 
mings of  lean  meat,  milk  and  curds  are 
nitrogenous  foods.  Reduce  the  grain  in 
proportion  as  you  provide  the  other  foods. 
Whenever  possible,  let  the  hens  be  com- 
pelled to  scratch  for  their  grain.  There  is 
but  little  advantage  in  mixing  ground 
grains,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
something  else,  such  as  linseed-meal,  and 
too  much  work  is  done  in  that  way.  Sun- 
flower seed  will  answer  in  place  of  lin- 
seed-meal. It  is  better  to  feed  whole 
grains  and  scatter  them  widely. 


To  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence:  Feed 
and  water  often;  keep  dry  and  clean. 


A  Lawn-Mower  Feed-Cutter. 

How  to  convert  a  law  mower  into  a  feed- 
cutter,  without  destroying  Us  usefulness 
as  a  lawn-mower,is  a  device  sent  us  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Lee,  Exeter,  Nebraska.  In  the 
summer  it  is  worked  in  the  usual  manner 
— arm  power— and  in  the  winter  it  is  dis- 
mantled of  handle,  gear-wheels,  etc.,  being 
mounted  in  a  wooden,  box- like  frame,  and 
provided  with  a  crank.  Mr.  Lee  says  that 
there  is  nothing  that  will  bring  the  eggs 
lite  steamed  cut  hay  and  granulated  fresh 


The  Care  of  Early  Chicks. 

Early  hatched  chickens  seem  to  have 
stronger  constitutions  than  those  which 
are  hatched  after  the  weather  becomes 
warm.  It  is  surprising  how  much  cold 
they  will  endure  if  they  are  kept  dry. 
If  it  is  possible,  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  I  like  to  have  one  or  two 
broods  out  by  the  first  of  March.  When 
one  has  no  incubator  and  must  wait  the 
pleasure  of  the  hens,  this  cannot  always 
be  done.  A  slatted  coop,  which  will  con- 
fine the  hen  and  allow  the  chickens  to  run 
about,  placed  in  a  dry  shed  into  which 
the  sun  can  shine,  is  a  very  good  place 
for  them  for  the  first  four  or  six  weeks. 
If  the  presence  of  rats  is  suspected  there 
should  be  a  tight-box  coop  in  which  to 
fasten  them  at  night.  In  some  localities 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  protection 
from  minks  and  weasels. 

If  the  hen  have  as  free  a  range  as  they 


bone  in  winter.  In  the  illustration  A  is 
the  lawn  mower,  B  the  sides  of  the  box,  C 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  D  a  light  board  for 
pressing  down  the  bay,  E  a  bag  for  receiv- 
ing the  cut  hay,  P  springs  (of  wire)  and  G 
the  knife  of  mower.  The  coutiivance  is 
excellent  where  one  wishes  an  implement 
to  do  double  service.  The  mower  can  be 
put  together  again  for  use  on  the  lawn  at 
anv  time. 


Spring  Feeding  for  Eggs. 

Farmers,  as  a  class,  do  not  draw  a  line, 
when  feeding  poultry,  on  the  merits  or 
inequality  of  the  foods  provided.  They 
feed  the  same  during  all  seasons,  allowing 
more  corn  in  winter,  however,  and  if  any 
variety  is  secured  by  the  hens  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  farmer  directly  provides  it,  es- 
pecially in  summer,  but  because  the  bens 
assist  themselves. 

The  spring  is  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  the  hens  to  produce  eggs,  and 
also  to  hatch  out  chicks.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  have  a  lot  of  fine  healthy  hens 
that  do  not  lay  when  spring  arrives.  As 
a  rule,  all  hens  that  have  not  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  the  winter 
will  begin  to  lay  as  soon  as  the  spring 
opens,  and  keep  at  it  until  late  in  the 
summer,  but  the  farmer  who  has  been 
generous  to  his  hens  in  the  winter  is  more 
disposed  to  continue  the  same  food  in 
spring,  and  gets  his  hens  entirely  out 
of  condition  for  laying. 

It  requires  but  little  education  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  nitrogenous 
foods,  and  carbonaceous  foods,  which  may 
be  given  somewhat  by  the  simple  assertion 
that  the  former  produces  lean  meat  and 
the  latter  the  fat  meat,  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  animals.  Nitrogenous  foods  also  supply 
the  albumen  of  the  eggs,  while  the  car- 
bonaceous foods  provide  the  yolk.  Of 
course,  the  carbonaceous  foods,  being  fat- 
producing,  necessarily  sustain  the  heat  of 
the  body.  We  mention  the  above,  in  a 
brief  manner,  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  spring  feeding. 

In  the  spring  it  is  customary  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  early  green  food.  We 
have  known  farmers  to  turn  their  hens 
out  on  rye  early  in  the  spring,  the  result 
being  the  hens  became  poor  and  ceased 
to  laying,  although  they  also  had  grain  at 
night.  This  was  caused  by  the  rye  being 
too  laxative.  When  very  early  in  the  sea- 
son, after  rye  begins  to  grow,  it  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  water,   the  water  con- 


have  on  the  greater  number  of  farms,  the 
young  chicks  may  also  be  allowed  to  run  at 
large  after  the  first  few  weeks,  but  they 
should  be  kept  in  coops  until  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  limp  and  apparently  lifeless  chick 
which  has  been  caught  in  a  sudden  shower 
may  often  be  warmed  back  to  life  by  bring- 
ing it  to  the  fire.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  them  in  by  the  basketful  sometimes, 
and  I  have  seen  some  surprising  resusci- 
tations in  such  cases.  A  hen  running  at 
large  will  raise  her  brood  with  less  feeding 
than  one  confined  in  a  small  lot,  but  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  lose  more  of 
them.  Not  only  are  they  caught  by 
hawks,  but  there  are  other  dangers  that 
beset  them.  Most  provoking  of  all  is  to 
have  your  neighbor's  cat  dine  off  chicken 
daily,  while  you  wonder  how  Blackie  man- 
ages to  lose  one  or  two  chickens  every 
day.  By-and-by  you  catch  the  innocent- 
looking  pussy  in  the  very  act  of  springing 
upon  a  chick  and  the  mystery  is  solved. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  coops, 
as  well  as  the  feeding  and  drinking  ves- 
sels, must  be  kept  clean.  Filth  breeds  dis- 
ease always  and  everywhere.  The  mites, 
which  are  so  annoying,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  soon  infest  an  unclean  coop. 

For  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  of  their 
lives  they  will  need  to  be  fed  at  least  five 
times  daily.  "Little  and  often"  is  a  good 
rule  to  follow  in  feeding.  Cornbread  made 
by  mixing  the  meal  into  a  batter  with  but- 
termilk, using  twice  as  much  soda  as  the 
measure  of  milk,  as  if  for  the  table,  makes 
one  of  the  best  foods  for  small  chicks. 
This  quantity  of  soda  will  make  the  bread 
crumble  readily.  Possibly  the  crust  may 
need  soaking.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  bake  once  a  day  enough  to  last 
until  next  day,  and  as  a  food  it  is  certainly 
an  improvement  on  raw  cornmeal  mixed 
with  water,  which  some  of  us  can  remem- 
ber used  to  be  the  regulation  food  for 
young  chicks.  If  the  skim  milk  is  not  fed 
to  the  calves  or  pigs  it  can  be  given  to 
the  chickens  to  drink  or  better  still,  after 
it  has  clabbered,  heat  until  the  curd  and 
whey  separate.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  the  curd  for  young  chickens,  es- 
pecially during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
of  their  lives.  As  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  eat  wheat,  give  all  they  will 
eat  of  this  grain  for  their  last  feed  at 
night.  Cracked  corn  may  alternate  with 
the  wheat,  and  at  a  latter  period  whole 
corn. 


Feeding  on  Farms. 

The  slightest  change  in  the  food  may  be 
the  turning-point  to  laying.  It  is  certain* 
ly  gratifying  to  know  that  farmers  who 
raise  poultry  at  the  present  day  have 
changed  the  methods  in  vogue  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  The  time  has  been 
when  poultry  was  not  thought  deserving 
of  any  attention  at  all  from  the  farmer. 
It  was  as  much  out  of  his  line  as  baking 
bread  or  sweeping  the  rooms  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house. The  hens  were  allowed  to  go 
anywhere  on  the  farm  in  winter;  but  they 
remained  near  the  cattle,  seeking  food 
wherever  they  could  find  a  morsel.  Some- 
times the  farmer's  wife  with  her  sympathy 
for  helpless  creatures,  would  laboriously 
wend  her  way  through  the  snow  to  give 
her  pets  a  mess  of  corn;  but  so  far  as  the 
farmer  himself  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
consider  them  worthy  of  notice.  The 
farmer,  however,  never  overlooked  the  re- 
turns. He  would  naturally  wonder  why 
the  hens  did  not  lay,  but  though  he  really 
had  no  right  to  expect  something  from 
nothing,  yet  he  would  lay  the  fault  to  the 
refusal  of  the  hen  to  produce  eggs  rather 
than  to  their  inability  to  do  so.  As  the 
pure  breeds  began  to  be  developed,  the 
farmer  took  some  interest  in  poultry,  and 
gradually  the  hens  have  been  given  bet- 
ter treatment. 

At  the  present  day  the  farmer  is  more 
prone  to  make  his  mistakes  in  overdoing 
the  work  and  in  using  but  little  judgment 
in  feeding.  He  feeds  liberally,  but  de- 
pends too  much  on  grain.  A  slight  change 
in  the  food  will  sometimes  accomplish 
much.  When  the  hens  have  been  given 
corn  exclusively  they  require  something 
that  is  radically  different.  Lean  meat  or 
a  ration  -composed  of  bran  and  linseed- 
meal  may  start  the  hens  to  laying,  simply 
because  such  food  are  just  what  they  re-, 
quire.  Grain  is  deficient  in  mineral  mat- 
ter, and  also  abounds  largely  in  starch. 
Foods  that  contain  less  starch  and  more 
mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  will  be  a 
change  that  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  the 
food,  because  more  eggs  will  be  the  result. 

Corn  is  not  favored  as  a  summer  food, 
because  it  is  too  heating  and  too  fattening; 
but  there  is  an  advantage  in  feeding  corn 
to  fowls  that  are  intended  for  market.  Do 
not  attempt  to  fatten  fowls  on  nothing 
but  corn,  as  they  may  suffer  from  indi- 
gestion. Let  the  fowls  receive  three  meals 
a  day,  and  of  a  variety  of  anything  that 
they  will  eat,  allowing  a  mess  of  chopped 
grass  or  clover,  and  give  the  corn  at 
night,  as  much  as  the  hens  will  eat.  Every 
other  day  give  a  mess  of  equal  parts  of 
bran  and  ground  oats,  with  a  gill  of  lin- 
seed-meal in  the  mixture  for  a  dozen 
hens.  Keep  the  poultryhouse  clean,  and 
the  fowls  will  fatten  rapidly. 


Summer  and  Winter  Laying. 

Eggs  are  high  in  winter — very  high, 
sometimes — if  you  have  eggs.  That  is  the 
main  point  to  consider,  and  not  the  prices. 
Quick  sales  and  low  profits  do  not  always 
apply,  though  at  times  the  rule  fits  well  in 
raising  poultry  to  produce  eggs  in  summer. 

First,  get  your  eggs  to  sell;  and  second, 
reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  The  profits 
from  eggs  do  not  accrue  from  the  prices, 
but  from  the  number  and  cost.  That  is 
the  lower  the  cost  the  greater  the  profit, 
and  the  more  eggs  the  hens  can  be  in- 
duced to  lay  in  the  shortest  time  the 
smaller  the  cost,  for  the  reason  that  the 
foods  consumed  will  be  but  little  more  for 
the  hen  that  lays  but  one  egg  a  week  than 
for  one  that  lays  two  or  three  eggs  in 
the  same  period  of  time;  hence,  two  eggs 
a  week  at  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  will 
give  as  large  a  profit  as  eggs  at  forty 
cents  a  dozen  when  the  hen  lays  but  one 
egg  a  week,  provided  the  cost  of  food  is 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

During  the  summer  months  the  hens 
will  lay  twice  as  many  eggs  as  in  winter, 
and  on  less  cost,  because  then  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  grass  and  other  food 
that  the  farmer  need  not  buy  at  all,  and 
as  the  hens  can  then  secure  a  variety, 
they  will  be  more  thrifty.  Let  any  farmer 
keep  a  record  of  his  receipts  and  expenses 
for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  he  will 
soon  be  convinced  that  more  profit  is  se- 
cured in  summer  than  in  winter.  Some 
farmers,  however  do  not  give  their  hens 
any  care  during  the  warm  season,  in 
which  case  lice  get  possession  of  the 
poultry-house  and  so  debilitate  the  fowls 
that  they  are  unable  to  give  a  return; 
but  good  management  insures  a  profit. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  Coiifornia  days. 

Colorado,  Montana.  Idaho.  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, a:.d  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  nil  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  in  formation, address  John  R.  Pott, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
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How  many  Eggs  for  a  Leghorn  ? 

It  is  frequently  asked  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  in  a  year, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Groff,  of  New  Orleans, 
puts  the  same  inquiry  for  Leghorns.  As 
he  desires  quite  an  amount  of  information 
we  give  his  letter  below,  with  our  answer 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.    He  says: 

"Please  tell  me  where  the  largest  Leg- 
horn farm  is  located,  and  who  owns  the 
same:  also  whether  there  Is  a  book  pub- 
lished on  the  Leghorn  family  exclusively, 
and  by  whom.  I  have  a  faint  recollection 
of  having  seen  a  discussion  in  some  poul- 
try journal  about  the  size  of  the  comb 
affecting  the  laying  qualities  of  the  hen, 
and  if  you  can  give  me  any  positive  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  it.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the 
approximate  amount  of  eggs  that  a  Brown 
Leghorn  chicken  will  lay  in  the  1st,  2d, 
and  3d  year?  Some  breeders  claim  150 
to  180,  etc.,  but  I  have  some  mighty  fine 
ones  that  are  going  in  the  second  year 
and  the  average  is  certainly  this  side  of 
100  for  the  first  year.  Also,  the  amount 
laid  by  a  White  Leghorn  for  the  same 
time." 

We  believe  the  largest  exclusively  Leg- 
horn farm  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyekoff, 
Gioton,  N.  Y.  We  know  of  no  special 
book  on  Leghorns  now  published. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  comb  affect- 
ing the  laying  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  larger  the  comb  the  better  layer  the 
hen,  but  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
comb  always  enlarges  and  becomes  red  on 
all  hens  just  as  they  begin  to  lay.  It 
happens  that  some  of  the  best  laying 
■breeds,  such  as  Minorcas,  Black  Spanish, 
and  Leghorns,  naturally  have  large  combs, 
hut  the  Light  Brahma  has  a  small  comb 
and  it  is  regarded  as  heing  fully  equal  to 
any  other  breed.  The  comb  simply  indi- 
cates health  and  condition,  and  does  not 
influence  laying,  as  the  combs  of  the 
males  largely  exceed  those  of  the  females. 
In  other  words,  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
theory,  and  it  has  never  been  demon- 
strated. 

As  to  the  numher  of  eggs  a  Leghorn  will 
lay  we  will  state  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Brown  and  White  va- 
rieties except  in  color.  A  flock  of  six  hens 
will  lay  more  eggs  proportionately  than  a 
large  flock.  We  have  had  hens  to  lay 
just  as  many  eggs  the  seventh  year  as 
during  any  previous  year,  and  after  a  pul- 
let becomes  a  fully  matured  hen, — say  one 
year  old— she  will  lay  as  many  one  year 
as  another  untfl  eight  years  old.  We  have 
tested  that  matter  and  know  from  ex- 
perience., 

It  is  a  grand  hen  that  will  lay  180  eggs 
a  year.  Hens  have  done  so,  but  like 
horses  with  records,  they  leave  all  others 
behind.  We  have  known  four  hens— all  of 
a  small  flock— to  lay  604  eggs  in  a  year, 
or  151  each,  but  we  have  never  found  100 
hens  to  average  over  100  eggs  per  hen 
per  year.  The  reason  is  that  in  a  large 
flock  some  hens  lay  none  at  all,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  while  others  lay  more. 

One  with  large  flocks,  after  allowing  for 
sick  hens,  over  fat  hens,  lousy  hens,  and 
feeble  hens,  will  be  fortunate  if  he  gets 
9  dozens  of  eggs  from  each  hen  in  the 
flock.  True,  some  of  the  hens  may  lay 
twelve  dozen  eggs  in  a  year,  but  "one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  Summer." 


Duck  Culture. 

There  are  a  great  many  useful  varieties 
of  the  duck  family,  but  the  best  known 
and  probably  best  adapted  for  general 
use  are  the  Pekin,  Rouen,  and  Aylesbury 
Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
duck  raising  in  this  country,  yet  there 
is  no  variety  of  poultry  that  succeeds 
so  well  in  ordinary  surroundings,  com- 
manding the  highest  market  price,  and 
reaching  maturity  in  less  than  half  the 
time  required  by  turkeys,  geese,  or  chick- 
ens. Many  people  think  that  ducks  can- 
not be  kept  without  a  river  or  pound  to 
swim  in;  this  is  a  mistake — they  grow 
quicker  and  are  quite  as  healthy  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  a  deep  pan 
to  enable  them  to  clean  their  bills  and 
nostrils.  In  England,  the  Aylesbury  ducks 
are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  fetch 
very  high  prices.  Cottagers  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Aston.  Clinton  and  Western 
Turville  raise  thousands  on  small  lots, 
and  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  is  realized  annually  in  return 
for  ducks  shipped  to  the  London  markets. 
Aylesbury  ducks  are  very  quick  growers, 
and  are  often  in  market  at  six  weeks  old. 
and  early  in  the  season  fetch  as  high  as 
five  dollars  a  couple,  and  later  realizing 
about  two  dollars.  The  average  weight  of 
-a  year-old  Aylesbury  duck  is  about  six 


pounds;  the  drake  about  seven  pounds. 
Exhibition  birds  have  been  shown  ac 
twenty  pounds  the  pair;  but  when  so  larg  ■ 
and  fat  they  are  useless  for  stock  purposes. 
They  are  pure  white  in  color;  the  drake, 
with  the  exception  of  a  curl  in  his  tail, 
being  similar  to  the  duck. 

The  Pekin  is  the  universal  favorite  in 
the  States,  and  large  duck  farms,  with 
one  to  two  thousands  breeding  ducks,  are 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 
The  Pekin  has  a  peculiar  shape  and  car- 
riage; the  legs  being  far  back  make  it 
walk  upright;  and  when  frightened,  it  has 
often  great  difficulty  to  avoid  falling.  It 
has  a  very  large  frame,  and  the  feathers 
being  loose  give  it  the  appearance  in  size 
of  the  ordinary  goose.  In  color  they  are 
white  with  a  yellow  tinge.  They  are  very 
good  layers  of  large,  creamy-white  eggs, 
easy  to  raise,  and  the  feathers  are  equal 
to  the  best  geese  feathers. 

The  Ruen  ducks  are  very  similar  to 
the  Wild  Mallard  in  markings  and  color. 
They  grow  to  an  immense  size,  and,  for 
general  use,  are  often  preferred  to  any 
other  breed.  They  are  very  quiet  in  their 
habit  and  seem  to  be  always  fat  and 
ready  for  market.  During  the  summer  the 
drake  loses  his  beautiful  plumage  and 
appears  similar  to  the  duck  in  color. 

The  Muscovy  and  Cayuga  ducks  also 
find  many  admirers,  and  are  very  hardy. 
The  best  mating  is  about  four  ducks  to 
one  drake  to  insure  fertile  eggs  and  strong, 
healthy  progeny,  and  great  care  should  h: 
taken  not  to  overfeed  stock  ducks  before 
laying  season  commences.  Most  ducks  are 
hatched  under  hens;  and  in  making  th^ 
nest  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  set 
them  on  the  ground  in  a  large  (almost  flat), 
roomy  nest — an  ordinary  hen  will  covev 
ten  duck  eggs.  The  usual  time  is  twenty- 
eight  days  for  incubation,  and  the  young 
ducks  will  often  break  through  the  sheM 
24  to  36  hours  before  hatching.  If  left 
alone  it  will  generally  succeed  in  getting 
out  all  right;  but  if  disturbed  the  inner 
skin  may  dry  and  adhere  to  the  down  on 
the  duck's  back,  in  which  case  it  is  ad- 
visable to  dip  the  egg  in  warm  water, 
allowing  the  water  to  enter  the  hole  in 
the  shell,  drain  out  and  replace  the  eggs 
under  the  hen.  It  is  best  to  set  several 
hens  at  once  and  give  the  whole  flock 
to  one  hen.  They  require  very  little  heat, 
and  when  three  or  four  days  old  will 
paddle  their  own  canoe,  and  act  as  inde- 
pendent as  a  three-months-old  chicken 
Care  should  always  be  taken  to  protect 
them  from  the  midday  sun;  they  havs 
very  thin  skulls,  and  are  liable  to  sun- 
stroke. If  you  allow  them  to  drink  in  the 
early  morning  before  feeding  them  they 
are  often  giddy,  and  will  somtimes  spin 
around  and  fall  over  dead.  Give  them 
good,  dry,  warm  quarters  to  sleep  in,  and 
keep  them  out  of  the  water  for  several 
weeks.  In  feeding,  you  can  give  them  a 
variety  of  soft  feed;  boiled  potatoes  mixed 
with  meal  is  excellent.  Sharp  grit  in  the 
bottom  of  their  drinking-tin  will  be  freely 
used,  and  always  place  the  drinking-tin 
a  long  distance  from  the  feeding  trough. 
It  is  best  to  kill  those  intended  for  earlv 
market  at  about  eight  weeks  old,  after 
that  age  they  commence  to  get  their 
second  feathers  and  cannot  then  be  mar- 
keted till  12  orl3  weeks  old.  If  it  is  in 
tended  to  raise  ducks  for  the  market,  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  them  ready  during 
the  close  season  for  game,  and  they  will 
fetch  much  higher  prices.  Always  save 
the  earliest  hatched  and  best  specimens 
for  stock  purposes. 


Too  Many  Eggs  Claimed. 

In  the  endeavor  to  create  an  enthusiasm 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  poultry, 
there  is  often  too  much  said.  For  instance, 
we  find  the  following  in  several  of  our  ex- 
changes: "A  Leghorn  will  lay  200  eggs  in  a 
year,  a  Brahma  180,  a  Plymouth  Rock  175, 
and  the  other  breeds  in  proportion."  While 
it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  record  even  a 
greater  number  of  eggs  as  the  quota  for 
each  breed,  yet  we  see  no  necessity  for 
making  misrepresentations.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  desires  to  foster  the  poultry  inter- 
ests, but  it  does  not  wish  to  deal  in  con- 
jectures. Facts  are  enough,  for  they  dem- 
onstrate that  poultry  can  be  made  profit- 
able, and  to  delude  the  inexperienced  by 
such  statements  as  the  above  is  to  induce 
innocent  parties  to  make  unwise  ventures 
and  to  expect  too  much.  The  enthusiastic 
individual  who  gave  out  such  figures  must 
have  discovered  them  in  a  dream.  We 
have  known  some  Leghorn  hens  to  occa- 
sionally exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs 
in  a  year,  but  such  yields  are  an  exception. 
If  a  flock,  of  any  breed,  will  yield  ten 
dozen  eggs  per  annum  for  each  hen,  the 
record  will  be  a  good  one,  and  we  will 
state  that  the  average  flocks  do  not  exceed 
eight  dozen  eggs  per  hen  in  a  year. 

As  to  the  laying  qualities  of  the  breeds, 
the  climate  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Perhaps  in  the  warm  sections  of  the  coun- 
try the  Leghorns  will  lay  more  than  the 
Brahmas,  but  in  the  North  the  Brahma 
will  assert  its  superior  adaptation  to  that 
climate.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  Leghorn  hen  in  a  thousand  has  laid 
two  hundred  eggs  in  a  year,  and  but  few 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs.  We 
believe  a  fair  profit  can  be  made  in  poultry 
by  judicious  management,  but  it  is  wrong 
to  make  persons  believe  that  they  can  be- 


come suddenly  rich  at  the  business,  or 
that  it  is  something  that  anybody  can  en- 
gage in  successfully.  The  poultrymen,  the 
breed,  the  crops,  the  runs,  the  feed,  the 
climate,  and  other  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Observation  is  required  in  order  to  learn 
which  of  your  hens  are  the  best  layers. 
We  admit  that  some  of  the  hens  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  others,  yet  to  find  out 
which  are  the  more  profitable  the  record 
cannot  cease  with  a  few  hens.  Nor  is  the 
greatest  profit  derived  from  the  hens  that 
lay  the  largest  number  of  eggs,  but  from 
those  that  lay  the  greater  number  when 
prices  are  high.  There  is  more  profit  in 
two  dozen  eggs  at  thirty  cents  per  dozen 
than  from  three  dozen  at  twenty  cents  a 
dozen,  although  the  sum — sixty  cents — is 
the  same  for  both  lots,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cost  of  two  dozen  is  less  than  for  the 
three  dozen.  A  hen  may  lay  well  from 
April  to  July,  and  apparently  be  an  extra- 
ordinary layer,  because  she  lays  an  egg 
every  other  day,  but  after  a  while  she  may 
do  but  very  little,  while  another  hen,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  doing  her  duty,  slowly 
reaches  the  number  and  still  keeps  on  lay- 
ing. The  record  should  be  therefore  kept 
for  a  year,  and  the  average  for  each  month 
made.  The  best  hens  for  the  year  should 
then  be  retained  as  breeders,  from  which 
to  hatch  the  next  season's  pullets,  and  they 
should  be  mated  with  cockerel  of  a  good 
laying  family,  so  as  to  secure  better  pro- 
geny than  the  parents.  The  prices,  number 
of  eggs  laid,  number  of  chicks  hatched, 
and  amount,  in  value,  produced  by  each 
hen  should  be  noted,  so  as  to  be  assisted 
in  the  selection  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  each,  and  merit  will  be 
the  guide. 


Choice  Table  Fowls. 

Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
keeping  of  breeds  for  producing  choice  ta- 
ble fowls  maintain  that  a  fowl  should  have 
yellow  legs  to  find  favor  with  buyers, 
which  is  partially  true,  but  if  some  enter- 
prising poultryman  would  make  an  attempt 
to  raise  choice  fowls  by  using  the  Games 
or  Dorkings  and  building  up  a  special 
market  for  them  on  quality,  he  would 
meet  with  excellent  success,  yet  the  Dork- 
ings and  nearly  all  of  the  Games  have 
legs  other  than  yellow.  Where  the  misv 
take  is  made  is  in  the  endeavor  to  select 
a  breed  that  will  prove  good  layers  and 
also  possess  all  the  desirable  qualities  for 
the  table;  but  while  some  breeds  do  com- 
bine both  desirable  qualities  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  such  breeds  as  Dorkings  and 
Games  do  not  rank  among  the  best  layers. 
There  will  never  be  a  reputation  gained 
by  any  farmer  for  extra  choice  table 
fowls  until  he  is  willing  to  expect  fewer 
eggs  form  such.  What  we  mean  by  table 
fowls  are  those  better  than  the  ordinary 
"market"  poultry.  There  is  an  opening 
for  producing  something  extra  choice,  and 
the  prices  will  be  easily  secured  for  such 
stock  on  the  stalls. 


Ground  Meat. 

The  use  of  ground  meat  for  poultry  has 
become  so  extensive  that  the  fertilzer 
manufacturers  now  make  separate  depart- 
ments for  supplying  poultry  foods.  The 
point  is  to  induce  farmers  to  use  less  grain 
and  more  ground  meat.  They  invariably 
adhere  to  grain  because  it  is  cheap  and 
convenient,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  eggs  In 
consequence.  The  bone  cutters  also  enable 
farmers  to  utilize  refuse  meat  and  bone 
from  the  butcher,  and  as  bone  cutters  can 
be  had  for  the  small  cost  of  five  dollars, 
there  is  no  reason  why  even  the  smallest 
flock  should  not  be  supplied  by  their  use. 
Cut  clover  can  even  be  obtained,  ready  pre- 
pared and  cut  to  a  desired  fineness,  which 
will  be  found  very  valuable  in  promoting 
laying.  Now  here  are  three  valuable  sub- 
stances— ground  meat,  cut  bone  and  clovef 
— which  are  as  cheap  and  far  superior  to 
grain  for  egg  production,  which  have  been 
overlooked  by  many  farmers,  who  complain 
that  their  hens  do  not  lay.  It  is  admitted 
that  many  farmers  use  these  substances, 
but  the  great  majority  still  adhere  to 
grain  exclusively,  and  are  looking  for  the 
"best  breeds"  with  which  to  effect  a 
change.  The  best  breed  requires  the  best 
foods,  and  there  is  no  known  breed  that 
will  produce  eggs  unless  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  More  attention  should  be 
given  the  distinctly  egg-producing  foods, 
for  they  are  much  cheaper  than  grain 
when  the  results  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  considered.  Grain  is  often  detrimental 
instead  of  beneficial  when  fed  exclusively. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  has 
pven  up  his  business  and  gone  into  the 
raising  of  thoroughbred  Black  Minorcas  ex- 
clusively. He  has  just  imported  from  Eng. 
land  the  best  male  to  ba.  found,  a  prize 
winner,  and  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
grandest  birds  ever  brought  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Wood  has  no  disqualified 
stock  in  his  yards,  and  as  he  makes  Black 
Minorcas  his  specialty  It  would  not  bean 
easy  matter  to  find  better  ones.  He  is  a 
well  known  business  man  in  Dryden,  is 
strictly  reliable,  and  those  wanting  birds  or 
eggs  of  first-class  stock  need  nor  hesilate  to 
write  him  for  his  descriptive  illustrated 
circular. 


Changes  of  Seasons. 

There  are  a  great  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success  which  are  never  taken 
under  consideration  by  those  who  under- 
take poultry  raising  as  a  business.  To 
go  out  and  feed  the  fowls  and  keep  their 
quarters  clean  compose  a  portion  of  the 
regular  routine  of  work.  All  may  go 
well,  but  there  are  twelve  months  in  a 
year,  during  anyone  of  which  there  maybe 
disaster.  What  has  done  more  to  discour- 
age the  keeping  of  large  flocks  is  the 
appearance,  unexpectedly,  of  some  con- 
tagious disease  which  sweeps  away  the 
flock  in  a  short  time. 

Diseases  are  to  be  expected,  even  among 
human  beings,  and  also  among  the 
animals  on  the  farms,  but  the  ravages 
are  not  as  swift  as  with  poultry.  The 
changeable  weather  from  fall  to  winter, 
when  the  days  are  alternately  cold  and 
damp,  lead  to  roup;  that  is,  if  the  weather 
is  severely  cold,  but  if  dry,  there  is  lesa 
liability  of  disease  than  when  the  cold 
weather  comes  accompanied  with  damp- 
ness. Northeast  storms  are  not  very  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  from  poultry.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  test  the  matter,  he 
can  judge  from  the  effect  of  a  northeaster 
on  himself.  Rheumatism,  colds  and  other 
ailments  are  the  lot  of  fowls  as  well  as 
of  other  creatures,  and  it  is  only  when 
these  difficulties  appear  that  they  are 
realized.  When  a  horse  or  cow  is  sickr 
medicine  may  be  administered  every  few 
minutes  if  necessary,  and  an  attendant 
can  give'  the  animal  his  attention  both 
night  and  day  until  it  is  well;  but  with 
a  flock  of  several  hundred  fowls,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  sick,  this  is  almost 
impossible,  as  they  cannot  be  handled  oiv 
account  of  their  number  and  difficulty  of 
giving  them  remedies;  hence  the  failure 
to  cure  disease  among  large  flocks. 

Diseases  are  not  all.  There  is  a  method 
in  feeding  that  makes  a  difference  in 
profit,  or  loss.  Itisnotinhowmuch  to  feed, 
but  how  not  to  feed  too  much.  The  great 
majority  of  persons  overfeed,  and  do  not 
withhold  food,  as  may  be  supposed, 
though  there  are  some  who  do  not  give 
any  care  at  all.  Fowls  in  confinement  are 
liable  to  fatten  readily,  just  as  in  the  case 
with  a  steer  in  a  stall  or  a  pig  in  a  pen. 
The  experienced  poultryman  knows  this, 
and  will  not  feed  grain  exclusively.  To- 
know  how  to  feed  properly  cannot  be 
learned  except  by  weighing  the  feed  and 
observing  the  flock,  as  no  two  hens  are 
alike  in  any  respect. 


Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Every  year  demonstrates  that  the  egg 
market  is  never  fully  supplied.  We  are 
compelled  to  import  eggs  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand,  and  if  the  western 
farmers  are  unable  to  make  poultry  pay, 
because  of  the  disadvantages  of  location 
and  markets,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  the  farmer  who  has  markets  all  around 
him.  It  is  creditable  to  farmers  that  they 
may  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poultry  and  eggs  that  are  sold  in  the 
large  cities,  but  there  is  room  for  more 
production.  But  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  success  is  that  poultry  does  not  receive 
the  care  bestowed  on  larger  stock.  In 
all  experiments  made  with  cows  and  poul- 
try, on  the  same  proportion  of  land,  the 
poultry  gave  the  greater  profit,  and  yet 
the  profits  could  be  made  larger.  Fifty 
hens  are  not  too  many  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  the  average  profit  should  be 
one  dollar  per  hen  a  year.  This  is  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  profit.  The  cow  will  not 
give  such  a  large  average  in  proportion. 
A  flock  of  good  hens,  however,  if  well 
managed,  should  average  more  than  a 
dollar  each.  More  eggs  should  be  ob- 
tained in  winter.  If  each  hen  produced 
only  one  dozen  eggs  additional  during  the 
whole  winter,  it  would  make  a  large  differ- 
ence in  the  profits.  The  point  is  to  deter- 
mine to  secure  this  addition,  and  to  do  so 
the  farmer  should  be  willing  to  give  his 
whole  attention  to  a  large  flock,  if  he  can 
do  so  by  disposing  of  some  stock  that 
may  be  profitable.  It  means  a  different 
system  than  giving  the  poultry  over  to 
women  to  manage.  The  way  to  make 
poultry  pay  is  for  the  fanner  to  take  hold, 
and  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground, 
to  do  for  the  hens  the  same  as  for  the 
animals. 


Insects  and  Poultry. 

As  orchards  are  the  abode  of  insect 
enemies,  the  hens  will  perform  invaluable 
service  if  allowed  free  opportunity  to  do 
so.  No  orchard  is  put  to  full  use  without 
having  poultry,  as  it  will  cost  nothing 
extra  to  allow  the  hens  to  use  it.  If  the 
hens  are  turned  out  in  the  morning,  and 
no  food  given  them,  and  close  observation 
is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  short 
time  they  will  have  fulL  crops,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  this  food  will  be  insects, 
which  cost  nothing  at  all.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  feeding  hens  when  they  can 
secure  their  food,  and  they  will  be  more 
serviceable  if  compelled  to  search  for  their 
food  than  when  liberally  fed. 


If  you  want  plans  for  a  hot  water  incu- 
bator send  two  stamps  (for  postage  and. 
stationery)  to  our  editor,.  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
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We  can  And  large  incubator  plants,  but 
where  are  the  mammoth  hen  establish- 
ments ? 


The  Tifcusville,  Pa.,  poultry  snow  will 
"beheld  December  uOch  to  January  2d,  in- 
clusive.   Mr.  C.  M.  Haves  is  secretary. 


The  Southern,  Fancier  is  after  the  judg- 
ing an  shows,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  had 
something  '•  in  reserve  :'  on  the  subject  yet 
to  come. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer,  up  in  Natick,  has  been 
having  the  "shakes" — not  from  "seeing 
snakes,"  but  from  chills.  He  longs  for  the 
pure  air  of  Hammonton. 


No  one  can  judge  of  the  fertility  of  an 
egg  before  ic  is  placed  under  a  ben,  and  all 
methods  that  bave  been  suggested  for  doing 
so  have  failed. 


This  paper  is  only  50  cents  a  year,  or  six 
months  on  trial  for  25  cents.  For  60  cents 
we  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year, 
and  the  books  P.  K.  Illustrator  No.  1,  or 
P.  K.  Illustrator  No.  2. 


Don't  write  us  for  addresses  of  commis- 
sio  i  mere-hints,  as  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  who  they  are.  Even  if  we  did 
know  we  would  not  recommend  them  un- 
less we  had  some  business  with  them. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Megear,  Smyrna,  Delaware, 
has  purcb  istd  the  entire  stock  of  the  Cor- 
nish Indian  games  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Hudson, 
Keunedyville,  Md.,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
prize  winner. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  New  Jer- 
sey, says  the  egg  trade  has  been  excellent 
this  season,  and  that  he  has  had  more 
orders  for  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  than  he 
could  fill. 


The  New  Mexico  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  fourth  annual  exhibition  at 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  January  5th  to  Sth, 
inclusive.  Mr.  L.  W.  Roberts  is  the  secre- 
tary. 


Mr.  M.  F.  Stellvvagen,  St.  Ignaee,  Mich- 
igan, has  sold  all  of  his  White  Minorcas  to 
Mr.  Martin  Edwards,  of  Belleville,  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Edwards  is  a  young  man  and  is 
taking  pride  in  the  excellence  of  his  stock. 


You  can  get  plans,  illustrated,  for  mak- 
ing a  home- made  incubator  by  sending  two 
stamps  (for  postage  and  stationery)  to  our 
editor,  P.  II.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J.  He 
has  nothing  for  sale,  simply  send.ng  the 
plans. 

Poultry  shows  are  progressing.  They 
are  shutting  out  ihe  editor  as  a  judge  and 
thus  cutting  off  some  of  the  "  perquisites  " 
such  editors  get  by  awardiug  prizes  to  their 
advertisers.  It  beats  the  judges  who  can 
sell  birds  to  win  every  clay  in  the  week. 


We  have  thirteen  eggs  under  a  ben,  the 
eggs  coming  by  mail  iroin  Nebraska  lo 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey, the  postage  being 
42  cents.  Not  an  e^g  was  injured  in  the 
least  aud  we  are  now  waiting  to  see  how 
many  chicks  will  come  out. 


The  Quaker  Novelty  Company,  of  Salem, 
Ohio,  sent  us  one  of  their  crimped  crust 
bread  pans  for  baking  bread.  So  well 
pleased  with  it  were  we  that  we  at  once 
ordered  a  do-zen.  If  any  of  our  readers 
wish  to  try  a  good  thing,  send  for  a  circular 
to  the  company. 


The  A.  P.  A.,  as  applied  to  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  also  stands  for  the 
new  political  party— the  A.  P.  A.  When 
writing  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  D.  L.  Orr,  of 
Orr's  Mills,  New  York,  always  spell  out  in 
full—"  American  Poultry  Association." 
The  name  should  be  changed  to  National 
Poultry  Association. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer 
was  about  to  leave  Farm  Poultry,  having 
leceived  a  tempting  offer  from  a  prominent 
poultry  journal,  but  a  letter  from  h'.ni 
states  that  the  rumor  must  have  started 
from  some  source  due  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  dissatisfied,  or  could  not  stand  the 
climate. 


Editor  Bates,  of  the  American  Pou'.try 
Journal,  is  a  great  editor  aud  publishes  a 
line  paper,  but  gets  fearfully  mixed  up 
sometimes.  Jf  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
point  out  anything  we  had  to  do  with  the 
management  or  publication  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  Chicago  other  I  ban  to  write  for 
il  on  a  salary,  his  recent  allusion  thereto 
will  have  more  weight. 


The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  is  getting 
to  be  a  regularhummer.  Mr.  Grant  Curtis, 
the  editor,  is  a  young  man,  but  he  has 
shown  that  he  knows  how  to  get  out  a  good 
poultry  paper.  That  reminds  us  chat  if 
any  of  our  readers  want  two  of  the  poultry 
papers  that  are  worth  ten  times  their  cos', 
just  send  us  75  cents  and  get  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  Beliable  Foultry  Journal. 


Thoroughly  clean  the  poultry  bouse,  so 
that  not  a  louse  has  been  left  in  from  the 
multitudes  that  swarm  over  it  in  summer. 
Use  pleniy  ©f  whitewash,  in  order  that  the 
house  may  appear  neat,  and  the  interior 
light  aud  cheerful.  Provida  a  dust  bath 
for  the  hens,  so  that,  they  can  exercise  by 
dusting  and  drive  away  vermin  from  their 
bjdies.   

Look  out  for  Corbir.  We  mean  the  man 
who  takes  your  dollar  and  then  sends  you 
a  book  that  makes  extravagant  claims. 
You  do  not  want  to  try  to  hatch  chicks 
with  horse  manure,  for  you  will  find  you 
have  a  job  on  hand,  and  we  would  I  ke  to 
see  Corbit  try  it  himself.  Don't  let  go  of 
your  dollar  unless  you  know  what  you 
will  get. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Rudd,  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, and  who  has  the  largest  com- 
mission (poultry  and  eggs)  house  in  Boston, 
also  has  one  of  the  largest  poultry  and 
broiler  plants  in  the  country.  He  bus  just 
gotten  out  the  finest  and  best  illustrated 
circular  ever  issued,  and  those  who  wish  to 
know  all  about  his  broiler  plaut  and  farm 
should  wrire  him  at  once.  The  address  is 
No.  10  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  wish  to  compliment  Editor  Hunter, 
of  Farm  Poultry,  for  his  excellent  number 
of  May  15th.  The  editorials  were  better 
than  ever,  and  the  eiuestions  discussed  were 
well  handled.  No  doubt  Mr.  Boyer  assists, 
but  it  seems  that  the  two  gentlemen  are 
spec. ally  partial  to  their  15th  issue  and 
endeavor  to  make  it  their  "  regular"  one. 
Mr.  Hunter  must  accept  our  congratula- 
tions for  the  May  15th  issue. 


The  "  Art  of  Poultry  Breeding  "  is  a  new 
book,  just  issued  by  the  Fanciers'  Pev'ew, 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and  written  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Davis.  It  is  a  discussion  of  out  crossing, 
iu-breediug,  breeding  to  feather  and  cross- 
breeding for  market  purposes.  Mr.  Davis 
is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  subjects 
named,  and  the  book  is  oue  which  every 
poultrymau  should  have.  Price  25  cents. 
Ft-r  sale  by  us  or  the  publishers. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Company, 
Chicago,  reported  to  May  1st,  for  live  poul- 
try, as  follows:  Hens,  8%  cents  per  pound  ; 
broilers,  \y,  to  2  pounds  each,  §1.00  to  i5.50 
per  dozen  ;  fror"  1  to  \H  pounds  each,  §2.50 
to  S3.51  per  dozen  :  turkeys  dull  at  8  to  10 
cents  per  pound;  ducks  9  to  lo  cents  per 


pound;  dressed  poultry  about  half  a  cent 
per  pound  more.  Prices  will  probably  be 
no  lower.  This  house  is  the  leading  one  for 
poultry  in  Chicago. 


In  all  breeds  will  be  found  some  fowls 
that  are  worthless.  Unless  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  breeding  stock  is  made  before 
March  it  will  be  too  late.  Whatever  the 
conditions  may  be,  or  the  breed  preferred, 
aim  to  secure  vigor,  and  especially  be  care- 
ful not  to  allow  a  bird  in  the  flock  that  has 
been  sick  or  that,  came  from  a  farm  on 
which  were  sick  fowls.  Be  cautious  on  that 
point,  and  ic  will  save  rnauj  hours  that 
would  otberw'se  be  used  in  doctoring  the 
flock.   

When  the  hens  are  slow  to  lay,  one  of  the 
best  invigorators  is  a  mess  of  lean  meat 
twice  or  three  times  a  week.  About  an 
ounce  for  each  hen  is  sufficient  at  a  meal. 
Milk,  fresh  mixed  with  ground  oats  aud 
bran,  is  another  excellent  mixture  for  in- 
ducing the  hens  to  lay,  and  clover  bay, 
chopped  tine,  scalded  and  sprinkled  with 
bran,  affords  an  agreeable  change  that  sel- 
dom fails  to  give  good  results.  Aim  to 
give  the  hens  a  variety  and  they  will  seldom 
fail  to  lay. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  manufacturer  of  the 
celebrated  "  Swanfs  Standard  Rooting," has 
removed  to  102  Fulton  street,  New  York 
city.  His  advertisement  has  oeeu  a  familiar 
feature  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  years. 
We  have  always  recommended  his  rooting 
for  poultry  houses,  barus,  etc.,  because  we 
have  used  ic  aud  know  ic  to  be  good.  He 
furnishes  samples,  circular,  etc.,  free,  and 
and  any  of  our  readers  contemplating 
building  or  repairing  ropfs  should  send  for 
them. 

Mr.  William  H.  Child,  who  formerly 
published  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  bpet:  an  invalid  for  cruite  a 
while,  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  return 
of  warm  weather  he  will  recover.  He  lives 
at  Glenside,  Pa.,  and  still  breeds  those 
lamous  Silver  Wyandottes  for  which  he  is 
so  widely  noted  aud  on  which  he  won  so 
many  premiums.  He  knows  all  about  a 
Wyandotte,  and  the  "  bovs  "  got  out  of  the 
way  when  he  went  to  the  shows,  as  he 
nearly  always  sweot  off  the  prizes. 


Captain  C.  M.Griffiug,  of  Shelter  Island, 
N.  Y.,  the  vetern  breeder  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas,  says  in  a  letter 
to  us,  in  regard  to  grit,  as  follows:  "I 
notice  that  if  a  variety  of  colors  of  grit  are 
given  poultry  they  will  first  go  for  all  the 
white,  and  in  dres  ing  poultry,  if  they  have 
had  it,  there  will  be  clean,  while  grit  in 
their  gizzsnds.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  does  the 
white  attract  their  attention  first,  or  do  they 
consider  it  the  cleanest,  or  is  white  the 
best  ?  Nothing  seems  to  set  them  crazy 
for  grit  like  pounding  up  white  earthen- 
ware or  China  dishes."' 


Oats  should  be  made  a  regular  portion  of 
the  grain  ration.  Tuey  serve  as  an  agree- 
able change,  and  although  wheat  is  largely 
used,  yet  not  enough  oa  s  is  given.  It  is 
not  advocated  to  feed  much  grain,  but  give 
a  variety.  An  agreeable  mess  can  be  pro- 
vided by  scalding  oats  aud  allowing  them 
to  remain  over  niglu,  so  as  to  swell.  It  is  a 
food  that  will  be  highly  relished,  and  if 
given  warm  in  the  morning  will  serve  to 
invigorate  the  bens  and  give  them  a  good 
start  for  the  day  during  cold  weather. 

Why  do  hens  seek  some  secluded  location 
and  hide  away  out  of  sight  to  hatch  a  brood  ? 
Iu  the  first  piace,  a  hen  seeks  a  cool  spot, 
but  the  true  cause  is  usually  an  un  com  fort 
able  poultry  house.  Filth  and  lice  drive 
tbem  away  to  the  fields  or  fence  coiners  to 
seek  rest,  quiet  and  freedom  from  vermin. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  have  hens  steal  their 
nests  and  lay  outside  the  poultry  house, as 
dogs,  iats  and  even  cats  will  prey  on  the 
eggs  or  chicks,  and  the  result  is  a  loss.  The 
remedy  is  to  make  the  poultry  house  invit- 
ing and  comfortable,  aud  the  hens  will 
prefer  it  to  other  locations. 

Ou  several  occasions  where  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  bave  been  mated  with  Houdan 
or  Brown  Leghorn  males,  the  progeny  were 
black  in  color.  Why  this  should  happen 
with  the  Houdan  cross  can  be  understood, 
although  the  Houdan  is  not  entirely  black, 
but  the  Brown  Leghorn  is  not  a  black  fowl, 


and  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  mixture  ol 
white  and  biack.  It  is  possible  that  iheie' 
is  a  breeding  back  to  the  Black  Java,  from 
which  the  Plymouth  Rock  was  partly  de- 
lived,  but  it  is  strange  that  the  black  should 
predominate  so  many  years  afterthe  P.ym- 
outh  Rock  breed  had  been  established. 

It  is  being  discussed  as  to  whether  milk 
will  take  the  place  of  meat  for  poultry. 
Milk  is  really  superior  to  meat,  but  the 
fowls  cannot  drink  enough  of  it  to  enable' 
tbem  to  substitute  it  for  meat,  which  is 
more  couce  itrated.  To  elerive'benefit  from 
ouepound  of  solid  matter  in  milk  the  hens 
would  have  to  drink  about  eight  pounds  of 
milk,  as  there  is  only  about  13  per  cent,  of 
solids  iu  milk.  The  consumption  of  such, 
large  quantities  of  fluid  is  not  uacuralwith 
fowls.  They  prefer  meat,  and  are  not 
milk  consuming  if  they  can  procure  its 
substitute,  be;ng  averse  to  the  use  of  such 
large  supplies  of  water. 


That  damp  weather  is  good  for  clucks  % 
an  old  saying,  but  the  fact  is  that  damp- 
ness is  as  fatal  to  ducklings  as  to  chick*. 
AVben  giving  water  to  ducklings  (and  they 
must  be  liberally  provided  with  it)  the 
trough  containing  the  water  must  be  cov- 
ered, leaving  only  openings  for  the  bills  of 
the  ducklings.  If  this  is  not  done  t  hey  will 
pet  into  the  troughs  aud  become  wet,  the 
result  being  that  they  are  soon  chilled,  ihe 
poultryman  finding  them  dead  from  no 
apparent  cause.  Keep  them  dry  and  warm 
and  allow  them  no  privileges  on  the  water 
until  they  are  well  feathered. 


It  is  more  profitable  to  thin  out  the  sur- 
plus stock  in  the  summer  than  to  delay  it 
until  fall,  because  better  prices  can  be 
obtained  for  small  chicks  now  than  for 
larg°r  ones  that  are  kept  over.  Peed  will 
thus  be  saved  aud  more  room  given  to  the 
adults,  'the  summer  is  the  time  to  get  an 
abundance  of  eggs,  and  ii  tbe  opportunity- 
is  lost  it  cannot  be  regained  in  winter.  The 
tendency  to  crowd  poultry  and  to  attempt 
to  secure  more  eggs  by  allowing  the  llock 
to  increase  is  strong  with  poultrymen  as  a 
class,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  keen  large  num- 
bers unless  thereis  a  corresponding  increase 
of  space,  and  especially  in  shelcer  and 
roosts.   

The  utilization  of  poultry  on  unprofitable 
locations  oDens  an  avenue  for  deriving  re- 
turns from  a  source  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  all.  There  are  farms  7'hich  will  uot  pay 
in  cr^-ps,  aud  there  are  what  may  be  termed 
'  abandoned"  farms  which  will  serve  as 
well  for  poultry  as  the  best  soils  known. 
One  reason  why  poultry  ha?  not  been  used 
on  such  locations  is  that  farmers  do  not 
recognize  tbe  importance  of  caring  for  the 
fowls.  They  either  try  to  crowd  a  large 
number  on  a  small  space  or  they  turn  them 
out  to  support  themselves.  Tbe  first  great 
difficulty  to  encounter  is  to  educate  farm- 
ers to  a  knowledge  of  the  fnct  that  poultry 
must  be  placed  on  a  level  with  other  farm 
stock  aud  receive  the  same  consideration. 


There  are  a  great  many  mind-mills  made, 
but  some  are  good  and  some  are  worthless. 
We  can  recommend  the  ■'  Dandy,"  and  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  poultrymen.  It  s  made 
by  the  Challenge  Wind-Mill  and  Feed-Mill 
Company,  of  batavia,  Illinois.  There  are 
not  mauy  of  our  readers  who  appreciate  the 
amount  of  agricultural  implement  busi- 
ness done  with  foreign  countries.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  large  shipments  of 
windmills  being  ina1e.  The  Challenge 
Wind-Mill  and  Peed-Mill  Company  write 
us  that  they  are  making  some  very  heavy 
shipments  to  foreign  countries,  are  just 
now  getting  ready  a  carload  for  South 
Amer.ca,  and  also  have  on  the  floor,  at  the 
same  time,  t  wo  shipments  for  Scotland  and 
one  for  South  Africa.  This  concern  is 
doing  a  remarkably  go"d  business.  They 
recently  added  a  galvauizing  plant,  being 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  owned  by 
any  wind-mill  concern  m  the  country. 
This  enables  them  1o  produce  goods  very 
fast.  This  concern  have  our  endorsement 
as  a  thoroughly  reliable  business  firm,  and, 
ir.  their  manufacture,  every  means  is  used 
to  produce  the  very  best  machinery.  One 
of  their  latest  aud  best  mills  for  farmers' 
purposes  is  "Dandv,"  fully  described  in 
their  catalogue,  which  they  will  m  iil  on 
applies. tion.  It  is  advertised  in  this  Dum- 
ber. 
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Comparison  Judging. 

Comparison  judging  may  not  be  perfect 
but  most  of  Mre  "kicking"  done  the  past 
year  has  been  on  scoring.  The  fact  is  that, 
the  scoring  farce  has  had  its  day.  It  may 
be  correct  or  it  may  depend  on  circum- 
stances, and  instead  of  the  score  card  being 
an  educator  it  may  be  jusi  the  reverse.  A 
man  may  take  a  pistol,  shut  bis  eyes,  and 
kill  his  bird  by  accident,  and  that  is  about 
how  near  the  score  card  comes  to  giving 
the  truth.  We  never  saw  a  pen  tbat  could 
be  scored  alike  half  an  hour  after  the  job 
was  done  Comparison  at  least  points  out 
which  is  the  best  bird  in  a  show  room. 


A  Hint  to  Editors. 

If  you  will  join  us  in  shutting  down  on 
advertising  agents  you  will  be  better  off. 
Every  one  of  them  engage  advertising  for 
you  by  promising  free  -'write  ups,''  for 
which  they  get  the  credit  and  also  a  com- 
mission. They  thus  offer  your  space 
cheaper  than  vou  do.  We  wish  to  say  to 
every  advertiser  that  if  you  want  anything 
free  in  this  paper  you  must  apply  to  us, as 
such  requests  through  agents  are  always 
ignored. 

Why  cannot  the  j  oultry  papers  combine, 
ask  the  farm  papers  to  join,  and  shut  down 
on  the  free  "write-up"  parasites  who  give 
themselves  the  respectable  designation  of 
advertising  agents  ? 


He  Does  Xot  Like  Prosperity. 

Two  hundred  per  cent,  profit  ought  to  be 
a  matter  for  congratulation,  but  it  *eems 
that  some  people  have  it  very  hard  in  this 
world.  One  of  our  readers  says  that  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  claim- 
ing that  poultry  pays,  as  he  bought  twenty 
hens  for  $8,  and  after  paying  all  expenses 
he  only  made  $16  from  them.  Gracious  — 
but  what  a  complaint.  And  he  still  has  the 
twenty  hens.  lie  made  two  dollars  for 
every  one  dollar  he  invested  end  then  gives 
us  (he  deuce  for  getting  him  into  "trouble.  ' 
Some  people  cannot  stand  prosperity.  We 
only  wish  weeould  advise  ourselves  how 
to  put  out  a  dollar  and  make  two  and  still 
have  the  original  dollar.  Yes;  we  are 
ashamed— thai  we  cannot  do  as  well. 

Silver  Dollars, 

It  is  strange  that  peiple  will  swallow  the 
nonsense  that  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  only 
fifty  cents  when  every  day  they  witness 
that  the  claim  is  a  falsehood,  as  it  buys 
just  a«  much  as  any  other  money  and  is 
the  only  coin  in  circulation.  That  reminds 
us  that  if  any  one  has  a  silver  dollar  which 
he  believes  is  w^rth  only  fifty  cents  (if  he 
can  believe  what  he  knows  is  untrue),  he 
can  »end  that  silver  dollar  to  us  and  get 
three  poultry  papers  one  year.  He  can 
have  the  Pocltky  Keeper,  It-liable  Poul- 
try Journal,  Fanciers'  Review,  Southern, 
Fancier,  Paul  ry  Herald,  or  any  other 
provided  he  selects  any  two  of  them  wi*h 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  And  all  for  fifty 
cen'.s  (so-calleJ),  but  we  will  take  it  for 
what  it  really  is— one  dollar. 

Some  Prizes  Won  By  a  Boy. 

Master  R.  E.  Breckenridge,  Rock  ford, 
111.,  is  one  of  the  breeders  who  was  fortu- 
nate at  the  Shows.  At  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois Poultry  Show,  held  at  Rockford  Jan- 
uary -2utb  to  25th,  ISO*,  he  won  the 
"wooden  hen,"  given  by  the  Register  Ga- 
zette Company,  of  that  place,  for  the  laig- 
est  and  best  exhibit  by  any  boy  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  He  exhibited 
twenty-two  birds  and  received  the  follow- 
ing premium-::  First  premium  on  Brown 
Leghorn  pullet,  scoring  95;  second  pre- 
mium on  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  hen, 
scoring  1)1.:  third  premium  on  Silver  Span- 
gled Hamburg  hen  scoring  !i2)4 ;  and  third 
premium  on  Lighc  Brahma  hen  scoring 
The  Brahmas  were  cut  thirteen 
points  on  weight,  being  late  birds. 

Situations  Desired  and  Offered. 

We  make  this  feature  of  the  POULTRY 
Keeper  a  prominent  one,  and  we  will  al- 
ways cheerfully  do  all  we  can  to  assist 
hot n  employer  and  employ  ee. 

The  Big  Blackfoot  .Milling  Company, 
Bonner,  Montana,  inform  us  that  tbey 
were  deluged  with  applicants  from  our  no- 
tice, the  position  being  secured  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Paisons,  of  .Minneapolis. 

Mr.  R  S.  .VlcArthur  secured  the  position 
as  manager  for  the  Adirondack  Poultry 
Compauy  of  Axlon,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Blake,  Greenwood,  Carter  Co. 
Colorado,  desires  a  thorough  poult n  man, 
one  who  is  energetic  to  engage  in  the  duck 
business  exclusively.  Her  place  is  thirty 
miles  from  Pueblo  and  thirty  from  Clippie 
Creek.  The  demand  is  great  but  the  ducks 
cannot  be  bad. 

Mr.  Peter  C.  McAvthur,  of  Brown  Egg 
Poultry  Farm.  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  is  ex- 
perienced  with  incubators  and  brooders 
and  the  care  and  management  of  poultry, 
and  understands  catering  to  the  best  trade. 
He  desires  a  position  on  a  poultry  or  duck 
plant. 

If  those  writing  for  positions  will  inclose 
stamps  for  pos. age,  their  letters  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  interested.  It  would 
bean  advantage  to  send  all  letters  refer- 
ring  to  positions  to  our  editor  direct— P. 
II.  Jacobs,  Ilannnonton,  N.  J. 

Fraud  Papers. 

Until  recently  some  papers  deliberately 
blackmailed  the  subscribers.  A  reader 
who  has  nad  some  experience  with  such 
papers,  writes  us  for  advice.  Here  is  what 
he  says: 

It  I  send  fifty  cents  to  a  poultry  paper, 
telling  them  that  it  is  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription, and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year 
they  continue  to  send  the  papei,  can  they 
make  me  pay  for  it,  by  law  ?  If  so,  bow 
can  I  protect  myself?  Please  answer 
through  the  columns  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  am  sure  this  will  interest 
many  of  your  readers,  lor  we  have  « his  to 
contend  with  so  often.  Kindly  inform  me 
what  the  law  i-  in  such  a  ease,  and  oblige. 

First,  it  is  supposed,  if  you  do  uot  want 
the  paper,  that  you  should  notify  the  pub- 
lisher, as  some  readers  become  displeased 
if  the  paper  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
scription expires. 

Second,  if  they  persist  in  sending  the 
paper  you  can  refuse  it,  but  as  one  is  com- 
pelled to  take  the  paper  and  break  the 
wrapper  to  learn  which  paper  it  is,  this  is 
difficult  to  do. 

Two  years  ago  a  paper  would  send  conies 
to  parties  and  then  send  a  bill,  threatening 
the  readers  with  punishment  under  the 
United  States  laws,  quoting  certain  laws 
against  taking  a  paper  out  of  the  postoffice 
and  rot  paying  for  it.  No  such  law  exists, 
but  oue  fool  of  an  editor  got  hold  of  a 
reader  who  knew  something  and  the  editor 
got  into  jail  tor  blackmail. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  complain  to  the 
postoffice  department.  Such  threatening 
letters  are  blackmail,  and  the  Government 
does  not  allow  editors  to  use  the  mails  for 
blackmailing  any  more  than  others. 

All  fraud  papers  are  a  disgrace  to  jour- 
nalism and  should  be  put  down.  If  we 
send  you  our  paner  we  will  never  send  you 
a  bill  unless  you  authorized  us  to  send  you 
the  paper,  as  we  always  give  notice  of  ex- 
piration of  the  subscription,  and  do  not 
wish  to  do  any  blackmail  business. 

Another  class  of  fiaud  papers  is  that 
which  takes  a  year's  subscription  and  then 
ceases  publication. 

Remember— if  \  ou  get  a  threat  from  a 
publishei  who  has  sent  you  his  paper 
against  your  protest  you  can  report  him 
and  have  him  arrested.  That  is  the  law 
atiel  that  is  the  ruling  bv  the  postoffice  de- 
partment. 

A  Liarge  Southern  Plant. 

Mr.  S.  M  Pickens,  Elberton,  Ga.,  has  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  poultry  plants  in 
the  South.  He  lias  already  expended  over 
$5,000  on  it.  He  has  twenty-two  acres, 
with  twenty-eight  yards,  each  50x201)  feet 
(one-fourth  acre  to  the  yard),  all  filled 
wit  h  choice  stock.  Each  yard  ha-*  a  house 
built  of  the  best  matched  lumber,  each 
house  being  10x10  feet,  with  a  scratching 
shed  10x16  feet.  Every  yard  is  made  to 
produce  fruit  also,  and  is  planted  to  wild 
goose  plums.  On  the  farm  are  two  acres 
of  strawberries,  1  000  grape  vine=,  and 
2  500  raspberry  plants. 

The  incubator  cellar  holds  sixteen  203- 
eggfncu  hi  tors,  and  b.s  brooder  bouse  is  a 
double  one,  24x120  feet,  with  a  four- foot 
hallway  through  the  ceutre.  It  contains 
thirty  pens,  each  8x10  feet,  and  by  April 
1st  he  had  1,800  broilers  then  ready  for 
market,  and  would  have  had  more  if  the 
plant  had  been  coinpl-tetl  sooner, 

The  brooder  house  has  sectional  hot  water 
brooders;  besides  which  there  is  a  large 
self-feeding  heater  iu  case  of  a  "cold 
snap,"  which,  however,  has  not  beeo  in  use 
so  far.  He  will  duplicate  his  brooder  house 
this  summer. 


Mr  Pickens  has  the  choicest  breeds  of 
poultry,  and  of  course  is  into  the  *  lancy," 
sending  out  stock  to  all  sections,  as  he  is 
careful  in  selecting  the  best  to  be  had.  He 
also  makes  the  practical  side  of  poultry 
raising  a  special  feature.  He  is  putting 
capital  into  the  business  and  will  make  it 
pay.  Although  so  ardently  interested  in 
pouPry,  Mr.  Pickens  is  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Elberton.  being  a  whole- 
sale broker  in  grain,  Hour,  meat,  molasses, 
salt,  etc. 


Which  is  the  Best  ? 

We  often  arc  a?ked,  -Which  is  the  best?" 
and  have  answered  it  Mine  and  again,  but 
here  is  the  question  once  more  from  a 
Michigan  subscriber,  who  writes: 

I  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  va- 
rieties to  raise  for  market  and  for  laying. 
I  have  <rcod  Diiildings  to  start  with,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 
a  town . 

The  best  varieties  for  market  are  not  the 
best  for  laying,  for  the  reason  that  a  good 
market  fowl  should  fatten  readily,  while  a 
fit  hen  is  not  a  good  layer.  For  a  town 
lot  some  breed  that  does  not  fly  over  a 
fence  is  i he  best,  such  as  the  Brahma,  but 
if  they  are  fed  all  they  will  eat  they  soon 
become  too  fat.  For  market  and  ejgs,  if 
such  a  combination  is  possible,  and  tor  a 
town  lot,  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Eangshans, 
or  Wyandottes  are  excellent. 


Light  Yolks  of  Eggs. 

Most  persons  prefer  the  yolks  somewhat 
colored,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  G.  W. 
S.Hall,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  writes: 

I  keep  a  few  hens  in  town  in  the  winter 
and  though  they  have  quite  a  large  yard, 
are  well  led  with  corn  twice  a  day  and 
with  the  refuse  from  the  table,  I  tind  the 
yolks  quite  light.  They  have  had  oyster 
shells,  though  not  many,  and  also  some 
small  quantity  of  sand,  wit  i  occasionally 
cabbages.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  remedy 
this  peculiarity  and  oblige? 

The  light  color  i=  due  to  lack  of  coloring 
matter  in  the  food.  Clover,  leau  raw  meat, 
liver,  yellow  corn,  red  wheat,  etc.,  will 
change  the  coior.  The  color  of  the  yolk 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
egg,  as  the  coloring  mutter  is  only  one  per 
cent,  and  often  less.  A  little  annotto  in 
the  soft  food  will  deepen  the  color.  Color 
of  the  yolks  and  color  of  the  shells  are 
really  the  most  insignificant  features  of 
eggs. 


Keeping  Three  Thousanel  Hens. 

A  very  interesting  ((uestion  is— if  one 
can  keep  a  dozen  hens  with  profit  why 
cannot  a  thousand  be  made  to  give  as  good 
results  proportionately.  We  have  known 
of  huudreds  who  have  gone  into  the  poul- 
try business  on  a  large  scale  but  theie  are 
very  few,  if  any,  large  farms  devoted  to 
poultry  for  market  exclusively.  Iu  fact, 
the  incubator  has  been  the  pioneer  in  large 
operations,  the  hen  being  yet  in  the  rear. 
The  following  letter  is  trom  a  reader  who 
proposes  to  keep  from  H,(J00  to  4,01)0  hens, 
but  he  is  wiser  '.ban  some  and  proposes  to 
look  ahead.  We  present  his  letter  in  order 
to  discuss  the  subject  for  his  benetit  and 
also  for  our  readers.  He  says: 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  left  a  good  posi- 
tion as  salesman  on  the  road  to  come  to  my 
old  home  and  embark  in  the  poukry  busi- 
ness, simpiy  raising  eggs  for  market*.  My 
father  leel  me  to  believe  that  he  had  always 
made  a  clear  profit  of  one  dollar  each  on  a 
flock  of  100  hens,  and  I  thought  if  I  kept 
about  3  000  or  4,000  my  profit  would  be 
correspondingly  good.  I  knew  some:  hing 
about  hens,  bavins  lived  a  good  part  of  my 
life  on  a  farm.  East  season  I  raised  with 
incubators,  and  in  the  fall  ha  1  about  400 
good  lading  pullets.  I  soon  found  what 
would  apply  to  a  few  was  not  so  with  a 
large  flock,  and  1  had  a  great  deal  to  barn, 
and  looses  to  bear  in  a  great  manv  ways.  1 
do  not  complain,  a:;tlaiii  willing  and  reaelv 
for  all  the  haul  work,  for  I  enjoy  the  busi- 
ness,  am  learning  all  the  time,  and  expect 
to  do  so  as  long  as  I  keep  hens.  1  can  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  probably  40 1  or  500 
each  year  anil  manage  them,  I  think,  from 
my  present  experience,  and  l  he  knowledge 
I  am  gaining  every  day.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  will  the  business  justify  the 
outlaw, and  will  it  oay  enough  for  a  y  oung 
man  to  think  of  makms  it  a  business:-'  Of 
course  I  cannot  tell  yel,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  unless  they  are  quite  sure  of  doing  so 
that  it  would  be  better  to  quit  the  business 
and  take  up  some  Other  pursuit  for  a  life 
work.  Any  one  knows  that  one  cannot  be 
bothering  with  four  or  live  hundred  hens, 
for  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  iu 
a  good  living. 

In  the  above  case  we  find  that  the  writer 
has  started  in  the  right  way,  and  that  is  he 


is  1 1  vim:  to  learn,  and  the  next  is  that  he  is 
hatching  his  hens  instead  of  buying  them, 
thus  gradually  increasing  his  flock  until  he 
has  the  desired  number. 

The  next  point  that  he  makes  is  thai  one 
mast  have  enough  hens  io  make  the  busi- 
ness pay,  as  400  hems  will  not  io  it,  and  in 
that.  Ik-  is  correct . 

Then,  each  ben  must  produce  a  dollar 
clear  profit  iu  a  year.  To  do  this  every  hen 
in  the  flick  must  lay  132  eggs  a  year, at 
twelve  cents  a  dozen,  the  feed  (live  peeks  of 
grim  a  year,  or  its  equivalent, )  costing 
about  thirty-two  cents .  This  estimate  is 
low  f  i r  eggs  and  feed,  depending,  however, 
on  locality  and  prices. 

The  reason  that  a  dozen  hens  pay  well  is 
because  the  table  scraps  and  waste  mater- 
ials are  of  value  but  amount  to  nothing 
with  a  large  flock.  Also,  each  hen  is  a  pet, 
and  any  ailment.,  are  quickly  nol  iced, while 
every  member  of  the  family  contributes  la- 
bor in  the  care  of  the  small  flock. 

The  item  of  labor  is  a  very  expensive  one 
for  a  large  number ;  whether  you  hire  a 
man  or  do  the  work  yourself,  it  must  be 
paid  for.  W  ith  a  small  flock  the  labor  is 
nothing. 

Tho*e  who  hire  "a  man  who  worked  on  a 
farm"  to  manage  his  flocks  might  as  well 
hire  a  man  who  worked  in  a  coal  mine,  as 
our  experience  is  that  the  ordinary  farm 
bauds  know  less  about  chickens  than  any 
other  class.  They  never  loot  at  on  and 
only  see  them  by  force  of  circumstances. 

The  man  who  starts  a  large  flock  usually 
has  not  the  patience  to  hatch  his  hens,  and 
use  the  breeds,  but  goes  out  and  buys  them 
so  as  to  begin  at  once.  He  procures  them 
from  a  great  many  places  and  buys  roup, 
lice,  consumption,  scrofula,  egg-eaters, 
feather  pullers  and  every  other  drawback 
at  one  operation. 

To  keep  a  thousand  hens  they  should  be 
divided  into  flocks  of  not  over  fifty  (the 
smaller  the  llocks  the  better),  and  not  over 
a  hundred  should  be  kept  on  an  acre.  There 
is  just  as  much  reason  for  trying  to  keep 
ten  cows  on  an  acre  as  it  is  to  keep  ten  hens 
in  a  small  lot. 

If  an  acre  of  land  contains  two  separate 
houses,  and  there  are  no  roosters  with  tne 
flocks,  the  kens  will  not  mix  up  in  the 
flocks  and  no  fences  are  necessary,  as  the 
stray  hen,  being  a  stranger  to  the  other 
flock,  will  be  driven  away,  hut  if  there  are 
roosters  they  will  fight  and  the  conqueror 
take  all  the  hens. 

But,  our  readers  may  remark,  "What  T 
take  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  thousand  hens." 
We  sty  yes  ;  is  there  any  piece  of  land  that 
contains  ten  acres  now  paying  $1,000.  If 
you  only  put  fifty  hens  on  an  acre,  and 
make  a  dollara  hen,  you  will  do  more  than 
you  can  with  cattle,  sheep,  pies  or  crop, 
and  your  land  will  become  richer  every 
year. 

If  you  can  manage  to  have  two  fields  of 
ten  acres,  and  use  movable  houses,  you  can 
grow  a  crop  on  the  first  field  one  year  and 
on  the  second  field  the  next,  thus  alter- 
nately and  consequently  cleaning  the  land 
by  cultivation. 

There  will  be  very  little  grass  on  an  acre 
if  occupied  by  100  hens,  but  if  the  land  is 
good  it  is  doubtful  if  fifty  hens  can  keep 
down  the  grass, and  will  consequently  have 
plenty  of  greeu  food. 

The  whole  ten  acres  should  be  enclosed 
with  close  barbed  wire  fence,  so  that  dogs 
and  thieves  can  be  kept  out,  and  especially 
if  a  terrier  and  two  St.  Barnards  are  also 
turned  loose  in  the  held  after  night  it  will 
be  all  the  better. 

Eggs  alone  should  uot  be  depended  upon. 
Let  the  hens  sit  and  hatch  broods.  A  sit- 
ting hen  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  during 
the  whole  year  as  a  non-sitter.  It  is  poul- 
try and  eggs  that  pay — not  eggs  alone. 

Any  man  who  is  known  to  have  a  thous- 
and hens,  and  collects  his  eggs  daily,  can 
build  up  in  the  nearest  town,  five  cents  a 
dozen  more  in  prices  than  the  market  quo- 
tations. He  need  not  ship  to  commission 
merchants.    Buye  s  will  come  to  him. 

Bear  in  min  i  that  with  large  flocks  some 
hens  will  not  lay  at  all,  hence  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  A  hundred  eggs  a  year  is  a 
fair  average. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  writer  above 
should  go  ahead.  It  would  require  a  book 
to  give  all  the  details,  but  we  caution  not 
to  crowd  too  many  hens  together  and  not 
to  overfeed  them. 
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Oyster  Can  Fountain  for  Chicks. 

A  cheap  contrivance  for  supplying  water 
to  little  chicks,  so  as  to  prevent  them  fiom 
getting  wet,  is  sent  by  Mr.  L.  Benedict, 
Michigan,    lake  an  oyster  can  and  cut  un 


opening  on  one  side,  as  illustrated.  It 
cannot  be  turned  over,  and  water  will  not 
spill  out  when  carrving  it.  When  full  it 
•will  hold  enough  water  for  about  fifteen 
chicks  one  day.  It  will  cost  but  little,  as  it 
can  be  made  of  any  size  by  a  tinner  in  a 
short  time,  if  desired  of  larger  capacity. 


Best  Ci'oss  for  Eggs. 

Mr.  A.  Griffith,  Thorndale,  Ontario,  de- 
Sires  to  know  which  is  the  best  cross  for 
large  eggs  and  also  whether  a  cross  is 
better  than  pure  breeds.    He  writes: 

"Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if,  for  eggs 
only,  the  cross  between  the  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Wyandotte  is  better  than  the 
pure  breeds?  Also  what  is  the  best  cross 
for  large  white  eggs?  The  eggs  I  expect 
to  ship  during  the  fall  and  winter,  so  the 
shells  would  need  to  be  heavy.  Would 
a  Spanish  cock  or  Minorca  hens  be  good? 
To  get  eggs  by  the  middle  of  September, 
how  early  should  chicks  be  hatched?" 

We  do  not  believe  a  cross  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte and  Plymouth  Rock  is  better  than 
the  pure  breeds,  as  each  breed  may  have 
qualities  which  conflict  with  the  other. 
Also,  because  just  as  soon  as  one  begins  to 
cross  pure  breeds  he  soon  degenerates  his 
flock  into  scrubs. 

As  to  large  white  eggs  the  use  of  Mi- 
norca, Black  Spanish,  or  Houdan  males 
with  all  kinds  of  hens  will  produce  pullets 
that  should  lay  large  eggs.  A  Black  Span- 
ish male  and  Black  Minorca  hens,  if  cross- 
ed, is  better  than  some  crosses,  as  both 
breeds  are  very  nearly  alike. 

To  have  pullets  lay  by  the  middle  of 
September  they  should  be  hatched  in  time 
to  complete  their  growth.  Light  Brahmas 
seldom  begin  to  lay  before  they  are  nine 
months  old,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes  at  eight  months  old.  Minorcas 
and  Black  Spanish  at  about  eight  and  Leg- 
horns at  six  months  old,  though  some 
pullets  of  the  breeds  named  may  commence 
a  month  earlier,  and  some  later. 

Just  as  good  results  can  be  obtained 
from  pure  breeds  as  from  crosses,  as  cross- 
bred birds  are  very  uncertain,  having  no 
fixed  characteristics. 


A  Sixty-foot  Brooder. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Travis,  Point  Marion,  Pa.,  has 
•a  large  brooder  house,  using  the  hot  water 
pipe  system.  He  asks  a  question  which 
others  have  also  done,  and  we  present  it 
below  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested: 

"I  have  a  sixty  foot  brooder  house  which 
is  two  feet  lower  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  being  built  with  the  slope  of  the 
ground.  I  am  arranging  to  heat  it  with 
the  hot  water  pipe  system.  At  which  end 
of  this  house  should  this  heater  be  lo- 
cated, the  high,  or  the  low  end,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  circulation  of  water,  or 
would  there  be  any  difference?" 

As  heat  rises,  the  stove  should  be  at 
the  lower  end,  and  the  lower  the  stove 
in  the  pit  the  better  the  circulation  of 
water.  Air  pipes  must  be  supplied  at  the 
high  end  to  let  the  air  out  of  the  pipes 
or  the  water  will  not  circulate,  nor  will  the 
water  flow  up  and  then  flow  down  un- 
less the  conditions  are  such  as  to  favor  its 
course  by  both  pressure  and  gravity. 

A  Light  Brahma  Cross. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Lloyd,  Geistown,  Pa.,  desires 
to  make  a  cross  by  using  a  Light  Brahma 
male.  He  has  an  "assorted"  stock  of 
hens,  which  he  thus  describes: 

"I  have  eight  hens — one  Light  Brahma, 
two  White  Leghorns,  one  cross  of  Black 
Minorca  scrub,  and  others  that  I  do  not 
know  of.  I  have  a  Llgnt  Brahma  male 
with  them.    Will  the  cross  be  a  good  one?" 

As  all  the  birds  are  scrubs  except  three 
the  cross  should  be  better  than  to  have  no 
pure  bred  male.  The  chicks  will  have 
feathered  legs,  small  combs,  and  should  be 
hardy.  For  such  a  flock  we  know  of  no 
better  male  for  improvement  than  the 
Light  Brahma,  but  we  suggest  that  he  use 
.only   the   eggs  from  the  Light  Brahma 


hen  for  hatching,  as  pure  breeds  are  the 
best. 

Inbreeding  Detrimental. 

A  lady  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  writes  us 
in  regard  to  using  a  male  the  second  year. 
She  is  very  explicit  in  her  letter  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  replying  to  her  inquiry. 
She  writes: 

"Last  fall  I  bought  a  White  Leghorn 
rooster  to  raise  this  year's  chicks  from. 
Would  it  be  inbreeding  to  use  him  another 
year,  mating  him  with  his  offspring?  A 
neighbor  tells  me  it  would;  but  I  have 
never  so  understood  it.  I  thought  that 
to  inbreed  was  to  mate  chicks  from  the 
same  brood.  I  am  willing  to  show  my 
ignorance,  if  I  am  wrong,  for  the  sake 
of  the  information. 

"Also  will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  eggs 
will  be  fertile  where  only  one  White  Leg- 
horn rooster  is  mated  with  twenty-five  to 
thirty  hens.  I  have  the  best  of  success 
with  my  flock,  thanks  to  the  instruction 
received  from,  the  'Poultry  Keeper'." 

One  should  endeavor  to  get  as  far  away 
from  inbreeding  as  possible.  Unlike  the 
cow,  which  has  but  one  calf  a  year  that 
is  known,  the  hens  run  together,  hatch 
eggs  not  their  own,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  which  of  the  flock  may  or  may 
not  be  akin  to  the  male.  The  cost  of 
a  new  male  is  so  little  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  inbreeding.  Vigor  can  be  best 
maintained  by  new  blood. 

Eggs  will  be  fertile  when  only  one  male 
is  with  25  hens  if  the  male  is  active  and 
healthy.  That  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
by  experiment. 

Do"'t  Use  Bottom  Ht-at  Brooders. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  hatched  out 
a  hundred  chicks  but  all  have  died  except 
thirty.  He  uses  bottom  heat  brooders  and 
gives  the  details  of  his  losses  as  follows: 

"I  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  young  chicks  and  how  to  cure  them. 
I  hatched  out  a  hundred  chicks;  they  com- 
menced dying  at  about  five  days  of  age 
and  are  reduced  to  thirty.  The  first  few 
weeks  I  did  not  know  what  ailed  them 
unless  it  was  because  my  roosters  were 
not  so  good.  After  that  they  got  weak 
legs  so  badly  that  they  could  not  walk, 
and  had  to  be  lifted  to  the  place  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  then  died.  They  are  in  a 
brooder  heated  with  hot  water  and  also 
heated  on  the  bottom.  I  had  them  in  the 
brooder  three  weeks,  and  then  put  them  in 
another  heater  with  hot  air,  also  bottom 
heat.  I  keep  the  brooder  in  a  brooder 
house  covered  with  tar  paper.  The  floor 
is  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  boards 
are  tongued  and  grooved.  The  house  is 
banked  up  around  with  dirt.  I  keep  saw 
dust  and  bran  in  my  brooders.  I  have  a 
stove  in  the  house  which  makes  it  nice  and 
warm.  I  feed  them  the  first  week  on  boiled 
eggs  and  bran.  The  second  week  on  corn 
bread  and  wheat  bread,  and  after  that 
chopped  corn  mixed  with  milk,  cracked 
corn  and  screenings.  I  never  leave  any 
feed  in  their  pens.  I  give  them  fresh 
spring  water  and  milk  to  drink.  My  ther- 
mometer runs  at  first  at  one  hundred  and 
five'  after  that  from  eighty  to  100  degrees. 
My  house  is  ten  by  twenty  feet  covered 
with  hemlock  boards.  I  let  them  run  out 
when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground." 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  if  a 
man,  animal,  or  even  a  fowl,  is  compelled 
to  sleep  with  the  warmth  under  them, 
instead  of  over  them,  the  result  would 
be  rheumatism.  The  hen  gives  the  heat 
on  the  chicks  and  not  under  them,  hence 
we  should  aim  to  observe  and  learn  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  modes  prac- 
ticed  by  nature's  teachers — the  hens. 

It  is  probable  that  our  correspondent 
has  done  everything  right  but  use  heat 
in  the  proper  way.  He  has  lost  nearly 
all  and  the  cost  of  the  bottom  heat  brood- 
er is  according  to  the  value  of  the 
chicks  lost.  No  one  can  raise  chicks  with 
bottom  heat  brooders. 


Diarrhea  lu  Hens. 

Bowel  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  due  more 
to  the  feeding  than  to  anything  else. 
In  this  connection  a  subscriber  at  Wick- 
ford,  R  I.,  writes  us,  and  we  ask  our 
readers  to  note  how  he  has  fed  his  fowls. 
He  also  asks  several  other  questions 
which  are  important.    He  says: 

"What  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhea 
in  hens?  I  have  bought  some  Wyandottes, 
the  change  of  water  has  affected  them 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  lose 
my  rooster.  I  have  given  them  ten  drops 
of  camphor  in  a  quart  of  water  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  check  them.  I  feed 
one  pound  of  wheat,  bran,  and  middlings, 
and  two  of  corn  meal.  Next  morning 
equal  part  of  oats  and  corn  ground  to- 
gether. I  do  not  get  it  too  wet;  just  enough 
to   make  it   crumbly.    Now  and  then  I 


boil  up  some  potatoes  and  mix  them  in 
the  morning  feed.  Evenings  I  give  oats, 
wheat  and  cracked  corn;  just  one-half 
of  cracked  corn  than  I  do  of  oats  and 
wheat.  I  keep  ground  oysters  and  clam 
shells  near  by  them  all  the  time.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  is  good  for  colds 
in  hens?  I  have  a  setting  of  Silver  Laced 
Wyandottes.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  is  the  best  food  for  young  chicks? 
I  want  to  raise  them  for  eggs  only,  will 
you  please  give  me  the  best  method  for 
that  purpose?  I  think  the  "Poultry  Keep- 
er" is  the  best  paper  and  I  take  four 
others." 

He  does  not  state  how  many  fowls  he 
kept  but  gives  his  mode  of  feeding.  Wre 
suspect  that  he  feeds  too  much,  for  that 
is  the  rock  on  which  nearly  all  hopes 
are  crushed.  When  fowls  are  overfed  they 
do  not  scratch,  hence  have  indigestion, 
bowel  disease,  hard  crop,  leg  weakness, 
and  other  ailments. 

As  to  what  is  good  for  colds  we  suggest 
that  care  be  taken  to  avoid  draughts 
from  overhead  at  night.  A  teaspoonfull 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  every  quart  of  the 
drinking  water  is  excellent. 

The  best  food  for  young  chicks  is  any- 
thing that  they  will  eat,  seeds,  oatmeal, 
screenings,  cracked  corn,  hard  boiled  eggs, 
chopped  onion  tops,  etc.,  all  being  ex- 
cellent, the  mode  of  feeding  being  given 
elsewhere. 

As  to  the  best  breeds  for  eggs  that  is 
a  discovery  to  be  mace.  The  Brahmas 
are  perhaps  the  best  for  winter,  but  they 
are  liable  to  become  too  fat  in  summer. 
There  is  not  ten  eggs  difference  in  a 
year  in  any  of  the  breeds.  Egg  produc- 
tion depends  on  the  range,  and  the  con- 
ditions. 

The  reason  a  breed  fails  is  generally  be- 
cause overfeeding  has  been  practiced. 

Worms  In  Poultry. 

Worms  are  often  found  in  the  intes- 
tines of  fowls  the  same  as  may  happen 
with  animals,  man  being  no  exception. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Adams,  of  New  Orleans,  re- 
lates cases  with  his  flock,  as  follows: 

"I  have  a  farm  in  the  country  near  here 
where  I  raise  chickens,  ducks,  etc.  Last 
spring  I  lost  500  chicks  two  or  three 
months  old  from  worms.  I  also  had 
chickens  with  warts  over  the  heads  and 
necks,  causing  many  to  lose  their  eye- 
sight. After  they  died,  I  opened  the 
chicks  and  found  their  bodies  full  of 
worms  of  all  kinds,  tape  worms  and 
round  worms.  The  intestines  were  packed 
full  from  end  to  end.  The  chicks  which 
had  worms  also  had  warts  and  vermin." 

Where  worms  exist  it  is  possible  there 
are  local  conditions  which  cause  the  trou- 
ble, such  as  filth  and  dampness,  or  from 
contact  with  ground  over  which  afflicted 
birds  have  roamed.  There  is  no  sure 
remedy  but  a  teaspoonfull  of  sulphur  and 
the  same  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  a 
quart  of  meal,  slightly  moistened,  and 
fed  to  the  fowls  three  times  a  week,  has 
proved  beneficial.  The  quantity  should 
be  given  a  dozen  hens. 

Feeding  Eggs  to  Hens. 

What  to  do  with  eggs  that  are  not 
salable  is  a  problem  with  some.  Mr.  A. 
E.  Hathaway,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  makes  an 
inquiry  relating  thereto,  as  follows: 

"I  am  in  the  Commission  business  and 
have  a  number  of  eggs  too  badly  broken 
for  the  trade.  If  cooked  hard,  shell  and 
all.  would  you  advise  me  to  feed  to  my 
hens  and  would  they  be  good  for  young 
chickens,  and  how  often  should  I  feed 
them." 

Eggs  may  be  fed  to  both  hens  and 
chicks.  For  hens  cook  the  eggs  hard,  re- 
move the  shells,  and  feed  six  eggs,  once 
a  day  to  twelve  hens.  For  chicks  use 
the  eggs  raw.  Beat  yolk  and  white  to- 
gether and  thicken  with  bread  or  corn- 
meal,  allowing  one  egs  for  ten  chicks 
under  two  weeks  old,  once  a  day.  Oc- 
casionly  it  may  be  varied  by  giving  a 
hard-boiled  egg  to  the  same  number  of 
chicks  by  simply  chopping  or  crumbling 
the  eggs.  As  the  chicks  grow  the  al- 
lowance may  be  increased. 

Chick-,  Feai  her  loo  Rapidly. 

A  subscriber  at  St.  Louis  makes  an  in- 
quiry which  no  doubt  others  may  have 
considered  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  it 
is  important.    He  writes: 

"I  have  some  chicks  about  a  month  old 
raised  in  a  brooder,  which  are  growing 
and  feathering  out  fast.  I  noticed  that 
one  or  two  Of  them  seemed  to  totter;  they 


eat  well,  but  find  it  difficult  in  standing 
erect  and  still,  staggering  as  if  drunk. 
I  have  a  combination,  or  top  heat,  brooder. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them?" 

First,  we  will  state  that  when  chicks 
grow  rapidly  they  are  liable  to  leg  weak- 
ness. When  they  are  forced  too  much  by 
heavy  feeding,  especially  when  kept  snug 
and  warm,  they  are  liable  to  bowel  dis- 
ease, leg  weakness,  and  debility  from 
rapid  production  of  feathers. 

The  remedy  is  more  in  close  observa- 
tion and  good  management  than  in  any- 
thing that  can  be  given.  The  main 
point  is  not  so  much  in  the  kind  of  food 
as  in  not  giving  too  much.  Give  the 
chicks  just  as  much  as  they  can  eat  at 
a  meal,  and  then  clean  away  all  that  is 
uneaten.  Feed  three  times  a  day,  but 
between  meals  give  a  gill  of  millet  or 
hemp  seed  in  litter  for  fifty  chicks. 

A  teaspoonfull  of  phosphate  of  soda  in 
every  quart  of  drinking  water  is  the  best 
remedy  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  but  the 
the  real  remedy  is  the  seeds,  which  will 
induce  the  chicks  to  scratch,  which  pro- 
vides exercise,  gives  better  circulation  of 
blood,  and  increases  their  appetite  so  as 
to  bring  them  up  at  mealtime  hungry. 
We  advise  a  teaspoonfull  of  sulphur  twice 
a  week,  in  dry  weather,  for  it  fits  chicks, 
when  they  are  feathering  rapidly. 

Green  BonesHiw  How  Much. 

The  feeding  of  green  bones  to  hens  and 
chicks  is  a  matter  that  depends  largely 
on  the  kind  of  bone,  as  some  kinds  con- 
tain more  blood  and  meat.  Mr.  Everett 
Denany,  Anderson,  Indiana,  writes  as  fol- 
lows on  the  subject: 

"Is  green  cut  bone  good  for  old  hens 
and  little  chicks?  How  much  green  cut 
bone  would  you  give  to  old  hens?  How 
much  green  bone  would  you  give  little 
chicks?  Do  you  think  wet  scraps  fresh 
from  a  hotel  kitchen,  good  for  ducks? 
I  have  a  Mann  bone  cutter  and  get  bones 
fresh  from  the  butcher  block." 

Green  cut  bone  is  excellent  for  hens 
and  chicks,  but  must  be  very  fine  for 
chicks.  One  pound,  once  a  day,  for  16 
hens  or  100  chicks  four  weeks  old,  three 
times  a  week,  is  about  the  proper  propor- 
tion. It  should  be  fed  alone  and  not 
with  other  food.  Wet  scraps  from  the 
butcher  will  prove  beneficial  to  ducks, 
given  once  a  day,  a  pound  for  six  ducks, 
giving  it  in  the  morning  and  allowing 
a  grain  ration  at  night. 

Oregon  State  Poultry  Association. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Portland,  Jan.  13  to 
20.  The  entries  were  numerous,  and  the 
birds  made  an  attractive  appearance.  An 
admission  fee  of  ten  cents  was  charged, 
and  the  financial  result  of  the  show  was 
satisfactory. 

Theodore  Sternberg,  of  Ellsworth,  Kan- 
sas, a  noted  fancier,  was  the  official  judge 
and  his  scoring  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Poultrymen  gathered  much  information 
from  Mr.  Sternberg's  talks.  The  many 
good  recommendations  made  by  the  judge 
will  be  acted  upon  in  the  future.  Among 
other  things  he  advised  that  the  poultry 
shows  should  not  be  held  until  February, 
March  and  April  and  in  order  to  give 
chickens  time  to  grow  to  weight.  Also 
that  corn  should  be  fed  more  freely,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  month's  feed, 
when  preparing  for  exhibition.  Corn  fed 
birds  have  richer  plumage  than  those 
fed  with  other  foods. 

Mr.  Sternberg  found  color  faults  to  be 
prevalent.  Some  of  the  Buff  Cochins 
were  not  uniform  in  color.  They  should 
be  buff  to  the  skin.  In  the  Langshan 
class  gray  feathers  in  the  wings  were  fre- 
quently found,  and  birds  disqualified. 
White  or  gray  in  the  plumage,  except  in 
the  foot  feathers  disqualifies  the  bird. 

A  quite  general  fault  in  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  class  was  a  too  dark 
color.  Lightness  and  brightness  in  color 
is  caused  by  the  light  bars  being  wider 
than  the  dark  bars.  This  light  color 
in  females  is  obtained  by  using  a  male 
that  is  of  a  very  light  shade  of  blue,  free 
from  white,  and  bars  only  indistinctly 
marked.  The  Plymouth  Rock,  when  left 
to  itself,  will  breed  darker  and  darker. 
Dark  to  dark  makes  darker,  therefore 
males  for  pullet  breeding  should  be  select- 
ed as  described.  For  breeding  the  exhi- 
bition cockerel  the  females  should  be  one 
of  these  light,  bright  colors.  The  male 
should  be   bright  and  well  barred. 

Mr.  Sternberg  urged  the  necessity  of 
cleaning  the  legs  and  feet  of  fowls  for 
exhibition.  Make  '  the  legs  bright  and 
smooth.  Also  that  the  fowls  should  be 
trained  and  handled  for  a  time  before 
exhibition  so  that  they  should  be  docile. 
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Mo.slure  and  Ventilation  lor  Incu- 
bators. 

Everyone  who  has  operated  an  incubator 
knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  proper 
proportion  of  moisture  or  to  ventilate 
without  doing  damage  in  some  way.  We 
are  reminded  of  this  by  the  request  of  a 
subscriber  who  wrote — ".Let  us  have  a 
smashing  article  on  moisture  and  venti- 
lation for  an  incubator." 

We  may  not  be  able  to  give  the  "smash- 
ing" article  but  we  can  consult  with  the 
readers,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
give  an  idea  to  the  inexperienced. 

In  the  first  place  who  knows  that  an 
egg  wants  moisture  at  all.  The  lien  se- 
lects a  dry  place,  unless  in  summer,  when 
she  will  select  a  cool  pJace,  and  of  course 
any  location  that  is  secluded  and  shady, 
or  even  slightly  moist,  is  cool,  but  to 
prove  that  the  eggs  under  a  hen  receive 
no  moisture  it  is  well  known  that  a  hen 
will  hatch  just  as  many  chicks  on  the  top 
of  a  hay  mow,  or  in  a  horse  trough,  as  she 
will  on  the  ground. 

•  Now  for  ventilation.  Does  a  hen  venti- 
late her  eggs?  We  say  not  intentionally. 
If  she  has  a  clutch  of  eggs  that  contain 
chicks  the  animal  heat  ol  the  cnicks  will 
drive  her  off,  not  ventilate  the  eggs  or 
cool  them  but— to  cool  her  own  bouy.  If 
there  are  but  a  few  fertile  eggs  in  her 
nest  she  will  stick  as  close  as  a  plaster 
to  them. 

Experiments  made  under  hens  and  in- 
cubators at  the  same  time  show  that  the 
first  duty  is  to  evaporate  them;  that  is, 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  moisture  in  the 
eggs.  This  is  also  necessary  with  duck 
eggs.  That  a  duck  goes  on  the  water  and 
returns  to  her  eggs  with  wet  feathers  is 
a  fallacy.  A  ducK  comes  olf  the  water  as 
dry  as  chip,  as  the  feathers  are  oiled  by 
her  for  that  very  purpose. 

As  to  moisture  it  depends  on  the  venti- 
lation. If  there  is  a  current  of  air  flow- 
ing constantly  over  the  eggs  there  is  some 
moisture  required,  but  only  a  little— just 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  losing 
the  moisture  within  them.  That  eggs  and 
young  chicks  require  currents  or  uraughts 
of  air  is  a  mistake.  The  amount  of  air 
used  is  very  little,  and  simply  the  slight- 
est change  is  sufficient.  Most  persons 
suppose  a  chick  to  need  as  much  air  as 
a  calf,  and  are  in  constant  fear  of  them 
being  suffocated,  the  consequence  being 
that  they  kill  one-half  of  their  chicks  witn 
air  currents. 

We  remember,  many  years  ago,  when 
farmers'  wives  had  their  hens  sitting, 
that  they  would  remove  the  young  chicks) 
take  them  to  the  house,  put  them  in  a 
basket  of  flannel  or  cotton,  and  then 
tuck  around  them  a  blanket,  or  ram  a 
pillow  on  them,  placing  them  by  a  warn 
stove,  there  to  remain  all  night.  Did  they 
suffocated  in  the  hermetically  sealed  bask- 
ets or  boxes?  Not  a  bit,  for  when  they 
were  uncovered  in  the  morning  they  would 
be  bright,  strong,  and  lively,  yet  it  is  a 
mystery  how  they  got  any  air  at  all.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  the  nest,  the  warmth, 
and  the  even  temperature  that  benefited 
them.  No  air  current,  no  sudden  changes 
and  no  dead  chicks. 

Another  thing  that  is  wrong.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  take  the  chicks  from  the  in- 
cubator, fresh  from  a  warmth  of  103  de- 
grees, and  put  them  where  they  can  get 
"plenty  of  so-called  fresh  air"  at  about 
85  or  90  degrees,  and  little  chick  per- 
fectly naked,  (the  down  being  no  pro- 
tection), being  compelled  to  meet  a  change 
of  20  degrees  in  a  few  minutes  after  it 
comes  out  of  the  warm  egg.  Try  it  your- 
selves, naked,  and  get  in  the  current  of 
"fresh  air."  To  give  fresh  air  the  simple 
opening  of  a  door  will  answer.  Why 
should  a  man  be  washed  with  a  strong 
stream  from  a  hose  when  he  can  become 
clean  in  a  bath  tub  in  still  water.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stand  in  a  wind  cyclone 
to  get  pure  air,  for  it  rushes  in  at  a  press- 
ure of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
the  cool  air  always  forces  out  that  which 
is  warmer. 

But  to  the  point.  Should  moisture  be 
given  in  incubators?  It  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Campbell  and  others  that  the  best 
hatches  have  been  obtained  where  no 
moisture  at  all  was  given,  though  it  is 
usual  to  give  a  little  from  the  eighteenth 
day  on,  sometimes  depending  on  how  much 
dry  air  is  coming  through  the  incubator. 

Hygrometers,  moisture  guages,  etc.,  do 
not  assist.  They  simply  inform  you  how 
the  moisture  stands  but  do  not  give  you 
the  main  information— how  much  the  eggs 
may  want.  They  may  not  require  any  at 
all. 

If  the  air  in  the  incubator  is  still,  same 
as  under  a  hen,  no  moisture  is  needed. 
If  the  eggs  are  turned  thrice  a  day  by 
opening  tiie  incubator  to  do  so,  no  other 
ventilation  is  required.  If  you  buy  an 
incubator  follow  the  advice  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Too  many  know  more  about  it 
than  he — apparently.  But  they  do  not  all 
the  same,  for  every  manufacturer  has 
tested  the  best  methods  and  send  them 
with   the  directions. 

Don't  attach  a  lamp  to  a  hot-water  in- 
cubator that  is  run  with  a  lamp.  All 
those  "improvements"  have  been  tried 
long  ago  and  failed. 

Do  not  be  deluded  with  the  supposition 
that  a  lot  of  chicks  enclosed  within  egg 
shells,  require  a  blacksmith's  bellows  to 
force  air  out  of  them  or  that  the  incuba- 


tor must  be  under  the  falls  of  Niagara 
to  get  moisture.  What  you  want  is  less 
air  and  moisture  and  more  live  chicks. 


POULTRY  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Don't  Expect  Too  Much— Why  Losses 
Occur— One   Must  Learn    How — 
Pacts  to  be  Considered. 

There  is  a  general  supposition  that  when 
a  man  fails  at  every  other  business  he  has 
been  engaged  in  he  can,  as  a  last  resort, 
go  out  into  the  country  and  "raise  chick- 
ens." Somehow  or  other  a  great  many 
people  believe  that  "anybody  can  raise 
fowls."  One  has  only  to  build  a  poultry 
house,  buy  some  hens,  fill  the  troughs  full 
of  corn,  sell  the  eggs,  and  count  the  pro- 
fits. 

It  may  not  be  known,  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
that  more  knowledge  and  skill  is  required 
to  be  a  successful  poultryman  than  to 
manage  larger  stock.  One  half  of  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  do  not  even 
know  the  different  breeds  of  poultry,  and 
know  less  of  the  management  of  their 
fowls  than  is  creditable  to  them,  and  yet 
these  farmers  have  been  poultry  raisers 
from  boyhood.  They  keep  a  lot  of  hens,  it 
is  true,  but  they  have  never  ventured  on 
making  any  large  sums  by  keeping  several 
hundred  fowls,  while  a  number  as  great 
as  a  thousand  on  one  farm  cannot  be  easily 
found. 

One  cow  and  a  hundred  hens  may  repre- 
sent equal  value,  but  all  the  difficulties  are 
multiplied  accordingly.  There  are  just 
one  hundred  chances  of  loss  by  death  in  a 
flock  of  one  hundred  than  with  a  single 
animal,  and  there  is  a  multiplicity  of.  dis- 
eases and  other  drawbacks.  The  indi- 
viduality of  each  fowl  is  as  real  as  that  of 
larger  stock,  and  the  characteristics  must 
be  just  as  fully  understood. 

The  man  who  is  a  failure  in  other  pur- 
suits is  not  the  most  capable  at  raising 
poultry,  for  success  depends  on  business 
enterprise  and  efforts,  and  the  best  poul- 
try men  are  those  that  would  succeed  if 
engaged  in  some  other  pursuit  or  occupa- 
tion. The  men  who  succeed  do  not  ex- 
pect any  results  of  value  for  a  year  or 
more,  for  even  the  most  experienced  must 
make  experiments,  as  breed,  climate  and 
markets  are  factors  that  enter  largely  in 
determining  the  prospects  of  the  future. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  novice  than  he  may  suppose, 
no  matter  how  brilliant  the  advantage  may 
appear. 

No  man  should  attempt  to  make  a  busi- 
ness at  poultry  raising  until  he  has  kept 
poultry  for  a  few  years,  but  should  begin 
with  a  small  flock.  There  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  failures  in  which  those  who  could 
not  afford  it  have  lost  all,  simply  because 
they  invested  their  capital  with  no  experi- 
ence to  secure  them  against  loss.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  difficulties,  but  looked 
upon  the  bright  and  rose-colored  pictures 
that  were  only  delusive.  There  may  be 
bright  prospects  ahead,  which  is  true  of 
every  pursuit,  but  there  is  no  "plain  sail- 
ing" always,  for  some  unexpected  storm 
may  cause  all  to  be  lost. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  claim  that  one  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  novice  is 
lice.  He  does  not  learn  that  the  lack  of 
eggs  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  pests, 
and  begins  his  warfare  when  it  is  too  late 
to  recover  the  ground  he  has  lost.  Every 
month  lost  by  him  is  so  much  time  and 
money  gone  that  can  never  be  recalled, 
and  when  the  Winter  season  comes  on, 
and  the  lice  are  less  annoying,  that  great 
scourge  of  cold  weather — roup — may  put 
in  an  appearance,  either  devastating  his 
flocks  or  rendering  the  hens  unprofitable, 
and  that,  too,  owing  to  some  little  error 
on  his  part,  due  to  lack  of  experience, 
such  as  permitting  a  crack  in  the  poultry 
house  to  let  in  a  cold  draught  of  air  on 
the  hens,  or  by  bringing  a  bird  from  some 
neighbor's  yard,  as  an  addition  to  his  flock, 
but  which  may  have  the  germs  of  roup  in 
its  system,  which  spreads  to  all. 

Losses  occur  from  not  understanding 
how  to  feed.  Some  feed  too  much,  and 
others  feed  materials  that  are  incomplete 
in  the  elements  required  for  the  production 
of  eggs.  Some  breeds  must  be  fed  differ- 
ently from  others,  but  as  the  novice  must 
first  learn  the  characteristics  of  the 
breeds,  he  has  no  opportunity  to  correct 
his  errors,  and  finally  the  entire  year  is 
gone,  with  not  only  no  profits  made,  but  a 
loss  sustained  which  perhaps  is  serious 
to  him  whose  capital  is  limited. 

Do  not  expect  too  much  from  poultry. 
Begin  the  raising  of  poultry  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  would  anything  else— cauti- 
ously. Begin  with  hens  in  connection  with 
something  else  as  an  assistant,  and  begin 
at  the  bottom,  experimenting  and  learning 
as  you  proceed,  enlarging  as  occasion  re- 
quires, and  making  a  small  flock  pay  be- 
fore undertaking  the  management  of  large 
numbers.  Head  work  is  more  important 
than  money,  for  no  man  ever  succeeded 
with  poultry  who  hired  an  assistant  to  do 
the  entire  work,  and  manage  under  in- 
structions. There  are  too  many  details  to 
be  looked  after,  and  they  will  only  be  at- 
tended to  properly  by  the  one  most  in- 
terested. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discourage  par- 
ties, but  to  protect  them.  It  is  of  no  value 
to  poultry  raising,  or  to  poultrymen,  to 
extol  a  pursuit  only  to  cause  some  unfortu- 
nate person  to  take  risks  that  should  be 


avoided,  but  if  one  will  first  learn,  and  be 
patient,  not  expecting  any  more  than  he 
would  from  any  other  occupation,  time  will 
give  him  advantage,  just  as  is  gained  in 
other  directions.  One  claim  can  be  sus- 
tained, and  that  is  the  fact  that  poultry 
will  pay  well  for  the  time,  labor  and  capi- 
tal invested,  but  only  when  there  is  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  to  assist  in  en- 
suring success. 


Compelling  the  Hens  to  Seek  Food. 

There  can  be  opportunity  to  save  ex- 
penses by  allowing  the  hens  to  seek  most  of 
their  food  on  the  range.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  compel  them  to  seek  the  whole  of 
their  food,  as  they  may  not  always  be 
able  to  find  a  sufficiency,  but  it  is  best  to 
induce  them  to  seek  as  much  food  as  possi- 
ble. 

Just  w:hat  should  be  allowed  a  flock  in 
the  summer  season  depends  as  much  on 
the  location  as  anything  else.  Give  the 
flock  free  access  to  a  grass-plot  on  which  a 
large  proportion  of  clover  grows,  and  the 
hens  will  find  a  great  variety  and  in  large 
quantity.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  insects,  and  they  attack  nearly  all 
plants.  No  matter  how  small  they  may  be, 
the  hens  will  consume  a  large  number. 
They  will  also  keep  themselves  busy 
scratching  wherever  they  can  find  a  worm 
of  any  kind.  This  means  that  the  hens 
not  only  save  the  farmer  from  loss  of 
crops,  but  also  save  the  food  that  would 
be  required  if  the  hens  did  not  satisfy 
themselves  when  on  the  range.  There  is 
also  a  great  variety  of  food  on  the  range, 
and  the  exercise  and  freedom  in  the  open 
air  keeps  the  hen  in  good  health.  It  is 
more  often  the  case  that  the  hens  are 
overfed  than  underfed,  and  if  the  farmers 
will  give  one  meal  only  in  summer,  on 
the  evening  of  each  day,  the  hens  will 
thrive  well.  They  will  need  but  little  help 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  them- 
selves. 

Eggs  are  always  more  plentiful  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  and  this  is  due  to  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  hens  on  the 
range,  as  well  as  the  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son. The  cost  of  eggs  is  much  less  in  sum- 
mer, and  yet  the  cost  can  be  made  to  ex- 
ceed the  receipts  if  the  hens  are  overfed, 
as  they  will  lay  fewer  eggs  and  consume 
more  food  than  they  require.  There  may 
be  some  who  keep  their  fowls  confined, 
but  even  then  they  will  thrive  much  better 
if  made  to  work  and  scratch  for  all  they 
receive. 


Economy  and  Mistakes. 

The  selling  of  poultry  at  a  time  when  the 
markets  are  full  and  keeping  a  large 
stock  on  hand  at  other  times,  thus  en- 
couraging lice,  is  a  mistake  so  common 
as  to  create  wonder  that  it  has  not  long 
ago  received  more  consideration  from  poul- 
trymen and  farmers  who  year  after  year 
feed  corn  and  other  grains  liberally  at  a 
season  when  there  should  be  no  necessity 
for  so  doing,  only  to  send  the  fowls  to 
market  later  on  and  receive  the  lowest 
prices  simply  because  better  prices  were 
sacrificed  earlier  in  the  year,  and  the 
fowls  crowded  on  account  of  the  farmer 
paying  no  attention  to  the  proper  market- 
ing of  his  stock.  It  is  the  mistakes  that 
have  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  with 
poultry,  and  as  the  fall  season  is  here, 
we  can  safely  advise  not  to  wait,  but  sell 
now.  There  may  be  less  weight,  but  the 
prices  will  be  higher. 

Deferring  the  cleaning  of  the  poultry- 
house  until  a  convenient  time,  or  looking 
to  cold  weather  as  a  remedy,  is  the  cause 
of  millions  of  lice  taking  possession  of  the 
house  and  fowls.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  procrastination  with  lice.  They  mature 
so  quickly,  and  multiply  so  rapidly,  that 
postponement  means  an  end  to  profit. 
The  mistake  made  with  lice  is  in  saving 
of  labor  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  of  eggs,  yet 
such  mistakes  occur  on  every  farm.  The 
fruit  grower  will  spray  his  orchard  several 
times  during  the  season,  yet  his  prospec- 
tive profit  from  fruit  may  not  be  greater 
than  from  poultry;  but  the  orchard  is 
sprayed,  and  the  lice  allowed  full  sway  in 
the  poultry-house,  because  the  poultry  de- 
partment is  the  last  to  receive  recognition. 

The  shipping  of  eggs  and  poultry  to 
market  is  also  a  matter  in  which  mistakes 
are  made.  Eggs  are  collected  and  put  in 
a  basket,  whore  they  are  of  all  colors  and 
sizes,  instead  of  being  assorted  and  put  in 
neat  boxes  or  small  baskets,  with  the 
owner's  tags  attached,  thus  enabling  him 
to  make  a  reputation  and  secure  higher 
prices,  while  fifty  or  more  hens  are 
crowded  in  one  coop,  shipped  on  a  warm 
day,  so  close  together  that  they  cannot 
get  at  the  water-cups,  and  many  of  them 
die  from  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  also  from  thirst,  the  farmer 
again  making  the  mistake  of  economizing 
in  one  direction,  and  losing  twice  as  much 
in  another. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Megear,  Smyrna,  Del.,  has  re- 
cently purchased  all  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Hudson's 
prize-winning  Cornish  Indian  Games,  and 
now  has,  with  his  own  stoct-,  two  very 
strong  breeding  pens,  from  which  he  will 
sell  eggs.  These  sanies  won  first  on  cock 
at  the  Baltimore  show  ;  also  first,  sacond 
and  third  on  hen.  and  first,  second  and 
third  on  pullet,  as  well  as  prizes  at  other 
shows. 


Raising  Turkeys. 

To  those  who  have  a  large  range  for 
their  fowls  the  raising  of  turkeys  will 
add  considerably  to  the  income  trom  the 
poultry  yard,  with  an  expense  scarcely 
in  proportion,  says  Beth  Day  in  North- 
western Agriculturalist,  for  turkeys  are 
comparatively  light  eaters  besides  being 
good  foragers  and  capable  of  securing  a 
large  amount  of  food  for  themselves,  after 
they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  if  they 
have  the  opportunity.  One  great  objection 
with  many  is  that  they  do  not  bear  close 
confinement  well,  and  do  best  on  a  large 
range. 

Turkey  eggs  may  be  successfully  hatch- 
ed, as  well  as  hen's  eggs  in  a  good  incu- 
bator, and  by  almost  the  same  treatment. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  twenty-eight 
days,  varied  somewhat  by  the  care  they  have 
received  and  the  freshness  of  the  eggs 
used.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  will  hatch  sev- 
eral hours,  or  from  one  to  two  days  earlier 
than  will  those  that  are  somewhat  stale. 

Few  care  to  hatch  chickens  for  broilers, 
with  the  incubator,  later  than  April  1, 
but  turkeys  may  be  hatched  after  this. 
The  idea  has  gotten  abroad  that  the 
young  turkey  chicks  are  difficult  to  raise. 
They  are  tender,  and  will  not,  when 
young,  bear  either  cold  or  wet,  but  asida 
from  this  they  are  more  healthy,  that  is, 
they  are  subject  to  fewer  diseases  than 
are  hens. 

With  proper  care,  as  large  a  percent- 
age of  those  hatched  may  be  raised  as 
are  raised  from  an  equal  number  of 
young  chickens.  For  the  first  few  days 
they  should  be  fed  on  hard  boiled  egg 
chopped  fine,  mixed  with  bread  crumbs 
and  bread  soaked  in  new  milk;  crushed 
oats,  wheat,  etc.,  may  be  given  (but  not 
raw  corn  or  Indian  meal),  and  curds  from 
sour  milk  and  buttermilk. 

They  should  be  confined  in  some  dry 
and  sheltered  place  until  they  are  three 
or  four  weeks  old.  If  hatched  by  a  hen 
put  them  in  a  coop  and  if  hatched  by  an 
incubator,  put  in  the  brooding  pen,  then 
if  the  flock  is  in  good  condition,  gradually 
allow  their  freedom.  Let  them  out  a  short 
time  each  day  when  the  weather  is  favor- 
able and  increase  the  time  until  they  are 
eight  weeks'  old,  then  allow  them  to  run. 


A  ITome-Made  DisinfectHnt. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  pay  from  one 
to  two  dollars  per  gallon  for  some  of  the 
disinfectants  offered  for  sale  may  easily 
prepare  them  at  home  if  they  know  how. 
The  odor  of  crude  carbolic  acid  is  always 
recognized,  for  it  is  the  crude  acid  that 
gives  results.  But  crude  carbolic  acid  is 
of  an  oily  consistency,  and  will  not  mix 
with  water.  Take  half  a  pound  of  hard 
soap,  slice  it  and  dissolve  it  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water.  While  the  water  is  boil- 
ing hot,  add  a  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
and  churn  briskly  or  agitate  in  any  man- 
mer  (some  use  a  sprayer)  until  a  creamy 
mass  results,  which  will  be  in  about  five 
or  ten  minutes.  This  mixture  or  emulsion, 
when  water  is  added  to  it,  turns  milky. 
A  pint  of  the  mixture  or  emulsion  to  four 
buckets  of  water  makes  an  excellent  wash 
for  animals,  destroying  fleas,  lice  and 
parasites.  The  poisonous  porperties  of  the 
acid  are  more  or  less  neutralized  by  the 
soap,  a  carbolate  of  soap  being  formed. 
It  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  only  that  the  acid  is 
used  instead  of  kerosene.  Always  use 
twice  as  much  acid  as  water  in  preparing 
the  mixture.  The  cost  will  be  about  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  The  kerosene  emulsion 
is  much  cheaper,  and  answers  the  same 
purpose  in  destroying  insects  and  para- 
sites. 


Cutting  Green  Pood 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  cut  all  kinds 
of  bulky  food  for  poultry  fine  enough  for 
their  use,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  green 
food  as  it  is  to  cut  hay.  Cheap  clover- 
cutters  have  now  been  introduced  how- 
ever, which  cut  either  dry  or  green  food  to 
the  length  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and 
cut  it  rapidly.  Those  who  raise  poultry 
will  find  that  there  is  a  great  saving  in 
the  cost  of  food  if  they  will  cut  coarse 
food  fine  and  feed  it  to  the  hens  as  a 
portion  of  their  rations.  They  will  be 
more  thrifty,  and  lay  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  while  the  work  necessary  will  occupy 
but  a  short  period  of  time  for  cutting  the 
food. 

Nez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palouse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
culiural  and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  arc  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  liomeseeker 
h  ud  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
lonsr  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Bed  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  lotlatch  country  is  like  un*o  the 
Palouse.  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has.  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reserva'ion.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500,000)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fke, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Aliun.,  for  folder  and 
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Shipping  "  Fancy  "  Eggs. 

We  have  packed  and  shipped  eggs  for 
hatching  in  many  different  ways.  We 
have  even  sent  them  long  distances  in 
strong  pasteboard  boxes,  with  perfect 
safety  but  the  most  satisfactory  way  yet 
tried  is  to  pack  in  excelsior  and  ship  in 
the  ordinary  egg  basket.  It  is  safe,  sure 
and  economical. 

Procure  a  basket  the  size  necessary  for 
the  number  of  eggs  you  wish  to  ship,  see 
that  the  handle  is  secure.  If  it  is  very 
cold  weather  line  the  basket  with  paper, 
put  in  some  stray  leaves  of  your  old  poul- 
try journals,  then  in  the  bottom  place  a 
thick  layer  of  excelsior.  Unless  the  eggs 
are  very  dirty  it  is  best  not  to  wash  them. 
Duck  eggs  especially  should  not  be 
washed. 

Take  an  egg  in  the  left  hand,  and  with 
a  small  bunch  of  excelsior  wrap  it  around 
once,  then  break  loose  from  the  main 
bunch  of  excelsior  and  continue  wrapping 
the  stray  ends  around  the  eggs,  place  on 
the  end  in  one  corner  of  the  basket,  either 
end  we  have  never  noticed  that  it  makes 
any  difference  which  end  is  down  though 
it  always  seems  most  natural  to  us  to 
place  the  small  end  down.  Continue 
wrapping  one  egg  at  a  time,  placing  them 
in  rows  in  the  basket;  when  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  is  covered  crowd  excelsior 
down  all  around,  keeping  the  eggs  packed 
close  in  the  center.  If  there  happens  to 
he  ore  or  two  extra  eggs  press  it — the 
hare  egg,  without  any  packing — down 
somewhere  between  rows,  there  is  always 
room  for  one  more. 

If  there  is  to  be  more  than  one  layer 
of  eggs,  place  plenty  of  excelsior  between 
them,  also  a  thick  layer  over  the  top  when 
the  basket  is  full,  and,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold 
place  a  paper  over  top,  a  circular  at  least, 
then  a  stcut  muslin  cover,  tuck  the  edges 
in  neatly  and  sew  down  all  around  with 
a  darning  needle  and  cotton  twine,  the 
needle  will  go  through  the  sides  of  the 
basket  quite  easily.  Paste  over  the  top  a 
neatly  printed  "egg-label."  They  can  be 
had  at  extremely  low  cost  and  are  already 
gummed,  ready  for  pasting.  Write  the 
name  and  address  on  a  tag  and  tie  it  to 
the  handle  of  the  basket.  The  express 
company  will  furnish  you  with  tags  but  of 
course  they  will  have  the  company's  busi- 
ness printing  thereon.  The  express  com- 
pany will  also  furnish  you,  free  of  charge, 
an  express  receipt  book,  and  they  are  the 
very  best  yet  in  which  to  keep  a  correct 
record  of  shipments.  When  I  began  in  the 
poultry  business,  sometimes  I  would  get 
a  receipt  and  sometimes  not;  when  I  did, 
each  one  was  on  a  separate  sheet  and  I 
attached  no  importance  to  them  for  I  kept 
a  record  of  both  sales  and  shipments  in 
the  order  book;  now  I  keep  a  record  of 
sales  in  the  book,  but  the  express  receipt 
book  keeps  the  date  of  shipment,  also  to 
whom  shipped  with  the  number  of  coops 
and  the  number  of  fowls  in  each  coop, 
also  value  of  shipment.  I  fill  out  the 
blank  receipts  myself  and  the  express 
agen'-  compares  them  with  his  books  and 
if  either  of  us  have  made  a  mistake  it  is 
corrected,  after  which  he  signs  them. 

It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  poul- 
try fancier  can  ship  the  same  day  an  order 
is  received,  which  necessitates  the  keeping 
of  two  sets  of  books  for  the  same  order; 
an  order  book  proper  and  a  record  of  the 
date  of  shipment.  For  the  latter  the  ex- 
press receipt  book  answers  the  purpose 
most  effectually. 

An  egg  order,  if  received  in  the  morn- 
ing's mail,  can.  sometimes  be  filled  and 
shipped  out  on  one  of  the  evening  trains; 
but  fowls  I  usually  ship  on  Mondays  or 
Tuesdays,  unless  the  distance  is  short  and 
I  am  quite  sure  the  other  party  will  be 
at  the  point  of  destination  to  receive  them 
promptly.  People  living  out  in  the  coun- 
try usually  want  shipments  to  reach  them 
in  time  to  get  them  on  Saturday;  so,  for 
points  in  this  or  adjoining  states  we 
usually  ship  on  Thursdays,  but  for  long 
distance,  the  far  East  or  Pacific  Coast 
states,  Monday  has  always  been  our  day 
for  shipping.— Mrs.  May  Taylor,  in  Poul- 
try Tribune. 


Individual  Characteristics. 

A  hock  of  hens,  though  only  one  flock 
and  looked  upon  as  a  collective  number,  is 
really  composed  of  individuals  that  may 
differ  as  widely  in  characteristics  as  so 
many  human  beings,  and  this  fact  is  near- 
ly always  overlooked,  though  it  is  a  mat- 
ter deserving  as  much  consideration  as  any 
other.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  feed- 
ing of  animals,  and  know  how  one  of  them 
may  be  fastidious,  refusing  to  eat  certain 
foods;  while  around  the  family  table  we 
find  some  of  the  members  are  very  partial 
to  particular  dishes  that  are  rejected  by 
others.  With  the  knowledge  of  these 
things,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  animals, 
poultrymen  seem  to  conduct  the  feeding 
of  their  flocks  as  though  every  hen  in  the 
flock  was  exactly  like  every  other  hen,  and 
each  ate  exactly  the  same  kind  of  food  and 
the  same  quantity  with  the  same  relish. 
To  attempt  to  estimate  "how  much  feed  a 
hen  should  have"  would  inflict  upon  the 
party  making  the  estimate  the  duty  of 
first  learning  the  desire  of  that  particular 
hen,  as  weli  as  her  surroundings,  whether 
confined  or  running  at  large.  Then  he 
should  take  into  consideration  the  season, 
her  production  of  eggs,  and  many  other 


details,  and  when  such  thought  has  to  be 
extended  to  the  whole  flock,  it  is  only  by 
daily  observation,  weighing  the  food,  not- 
ing the  variety,  and  a  study  of  each  indi- 
vidual's characteristics,  that  perfect  fami- 
liarity with  the  matter  can  be  gained. 

But  if  the  poultryman  is  to  become 
familiar  with  the  individual  characteris- 
tics of  his  hens,  and  attempts  to  keep  large 
numbers,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
so?  It  is  doubtful  if  he  can,  even  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  accomplish  such  a  pur- 
pose, but  he  can  at  least  feed  in  a  manner 
to  cater,  to  some  extent,  10  the  desires  of 
his  flock,  by  varying  the  food  frequently 
and  feeding  such  foods  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  his  purpose.  Nature  prompts 
the  hens  in  their  selection,  to  some  extent, 
and  the  poultryman  should  at  least  sepa- 
rate his  hens  into  flocks  that  are  as  uni- 
form as  possible.  He  should  not  have  the 
laying  hens  and  the  non-layers  in  one 
flock,  or  the  old  hens  and  pullets  to- 
gether. The  laying  hens,  when  producing 
eggs,  need  a  nitrogenous  diet,  and  a  little 
care  in  providing  them  with  food  rich  in 
the  elements  that  compose  the  eggs  will 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  To  leave 
them  with  hens  that  are  being  fattened  for 
the  market  will  induce  them  to  eat  the 
more  carbonaceous  food  in  lieu  of  the  nitro- 
genous, and  thus  seriously  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  both  flocks. 

The  poultryman  has  another  privilege. 
He  can  breed  for  uniformity.  By  careful 
selection  of  those  hens  that  are  hardy  and 
have  good  appetites,  he  can  cull  out  many 
of  the  delicate  ones,  and  by  using  some 
preferred  breed  and  selecting  males  that 
will,  in  his  opinion,  transmit  their  quali- 
ties, a  greater  uniformity  will  be  secured, 
production  will  be  increased,  and  the  labor 
of  feeding  more  or  less  reduced  by  reason 
of  a  more  general  approach  to  some  in- 
dividual type  on  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  flock.  The  failures  of  many 
are  due  to  the  non-recognition  of  individ- 
ual characteristics,  and  it  may  require  a 
complete  change  of  the  stock  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity.  The  person  who  uses 
the  pure  breeds  and  knows  their  points 
of  excellence  and  peculiarities,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  him  who  breeds  his  fowls 
in  a  hap-hazard  way,  without  regard  to  in- 
dividual merit  or  the  uniformity  of  the 
flock. 


Facts  About  hen  Manure. 

This  substance  is  richer  than  the  dun? 
of  other  animals  because  it  contains  both 
the  solid  and  liquid  excrements,  whereas 
the  dung  of  cows  and  horses  contains 
comparatively  little  of  their  urine  unless 
absorbents  have  been  freely  used.  Ni- 
trogen (ammonia)  is  voided  mainly  in  the. 
liquid  part,  hence  if  both  solid  and  liquid 
excrement  are  obtained  together,  this  most 
expensive  element  of  plant  food  is  saved, 
together  with  the  potash  and  phosphates 
in  the  solid  excrement. 

Hen  manure  contains  all  of  these  manu- 
rial  substances  except  what  the  fowl  re- 
tains for  sustenance,  growth  and  eggs. 
Therefore  quality  of  droppings  depends 
upon  food  consumed.  Thus  a  pen  of  fowls 
fed  on  concentrated  mixture  (wheat  bran 
3  parts,  linseed  meal  4,  ground  oats  6), 
give  a  manure  containing  one-fourth  more 
plant  food  than  a  like  pen  fed  on  corn 
meal  instead  of  this  mixture. 

The  quality  of  hen  manure  as  usually 
cared  for,  varies  widely.  When  first 
voided  by  well-fedbirds;  it  contains  about 
60  per  cent,  water,  1-3  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acjd  1  and  potash  1-2  of  1 
per  cent.,  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  in- 
soluble matter  (lime,  magnesia,  sand,  etc.,) 
the  balance  being  organic  matter  (carbon, 
oxygen,  etc.,)  of  little  nominal  value.  At 
15  cents,  5  cents  and  4  cents  per  pound 
respectively,  the  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  such 
droppings  is  worth  ?3.90,  phosphoric  acid 
$1,  potash  40  cents,  total  value  $5.30  per 
ton.  But  nearly  half  of  this  nitrogen  mnj 
be  lost  by  evaporation,  and  as  it  is  the 
most  valuable  part,  care  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  it.  This  may  be  readily  done 
by  freely  using  an  absorbent  under  the 
roosts,  also  using  it  in  the  barrels  or  piles 
in  which  the  manure  is  kept,  carefully 
sheltered  from  moisture  or  heat.  Dry 
earth,  well  dried  muck,  land  piaster  (gyp  • 
sum  or  sulphate  of  lime)  or  even  finely 
sifted  coal  ashes,  make  excellent  absorb- 
ents, but  not  lime  or  wood  ashes  because 
they  might  liberate  the  ammonia  (nitro 
gen).  Unless  absorbents  are  thus  used 
and  the  manure  frequently  scraped  up, 
mixed  with  more  absorbents  and  put  in 
a  sheltered  place,  it  is  safe  to  say  thai 
about  half  its  value  is  lost. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  one-third  the  plant  food  in  the 
droppings  of  his  fowls,  and  even  expert 
poulterers  may  not  know  that  they  are 
perhaps  losing  half  the  value  of  their 
hen  manure.  The  New  York  experiment 
station  found  that  adult  hens  kept  in  con- 
finement made  about  30  pounds  of  drop- 
pings per  year,  fresh  weight,  or  about  15 
pounds  air  dry.  On  the  above  basis,  this 
would  be  worth  8  cents.  Fattening  fowls 
made  more  and  much  richer  manure 
Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  it  may  bi 
said  that  hen  manure  may  be 
reckoned  as  worth  5  to  10  cents  per  fow! 
per  year,  according  to  the  care  taken  of  it. 
The  plant  food  in  hen  manure  is  mostly 
in  a  soluble  form,  quickly  available  to 
plants,  and  useful  to  give  crops  a  good 


start  or  for  quick-growing  crops. — Ameri- 
can Agriculturalist. 


Preparing  French  Geese  for  Market. 

The  goose  killed,  the  blood-flowing  term- 
inated, the  next  operation  is  to  extract 
the  intestines.  If  this  be  not  done  the 
decomposition  will  speedily  set  in,  and 
communicate  a  tainted  flavor  to  the  flesh 
that  will  become  livid.  After  being  drawn 
the  bird  is  plucked,  while  being  still  warm. 
The  feathers  are  thus  more  readily  re- 
moved, and  the  flesh  runs  no  risk  of  be- 
ing lacerated.  The  liver  and  the  gizzard 
are  not  extracted;  they  are  utilized  in  the 
cookery,  till  wanted;  an  insertion  in  the 
flank  allows  of  them  being  taken  out. 
Should  the  gall  break  inside  during  the 
operation  the  inside  must  be  at  once  wash- 
ed with  warm  water.  If  all  go  well,  the 
interior  of  the  goose  is  stuffed  with  small 
balls  of  grey  paper,  to  secure  a  full  ap- 
pearance for  the  bird;  make  it  look  plump. 
The  reason  why  the  goose,  etc.,  is  plucked 
while  yet  warm  is  that  the  barrel  or  tube 
part  of  the  feather  is  softer  and  more 
flexible,  like  other  epidermis  products. 
The  feathers  about  the  head  and  those 
of  the  wings  are  not  remo'/ed;  if  these 
be  black  so  much  the  better,  as  they  show 
off  to  advantage  the  whiteness  of  the 
flesh.  To  remove  the  down  the  bird  is 
singed  over  a  bright  fire,  if  the  flame  of 
paper  be  employed  the  paper  should  be 
perfectly  white.  If  grey,  greasy,  or  dirty, 
a  disagreeable  taste  is  imparted  to  the  flesh. 
The  bird  is  then  finished  for  market  by 
giving  it  the  destined  commercial  shape; 
that  is,  the  fat  of  the  inside  is  pressed 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  tips  of  the  wings  are  brought  round 
across  the  back,  and  the  feet  turned  back- 
wards. The  flatness  of  the  poultry  in 
Paris  market  is  due  to  the  crushing  of  the 
heart  bone  by  means  of  pressure,  and  im- 
parts a  still  plumper  air  to  the  birds. 
Then  the  latter  are  laid  on  their  back, 
laden  with  weights,  and  uniformily  flat- 
tened; a  very  coarse  piece  of  cloth  is 
placed  on  the  breast,  and  this  imparts, 
during  the  pressure,  a  rough  appearance  to 
the  skin.  In  the  Breese  the  bird  is  en- 
veloped, while  warm,  in  a  fine  cloth 
steeped  in  milk,  and  tightly  stitched  in. 
These  operations  secure  the  required 
whiteness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar 
oblong  shape  to  the  bird,  which  are  the 
trade  marks  of  the  region.  When  thor- 
oughly cooled,  each  bird  is  wrapped  up 
in  white  or  grey  paper,  and  packed  in 
open  crates. — The  Rural  World. 


Queer  Trade  in  Eggs. 

With  the  increase  of  alien  residents  of 
New  York  City  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  cracked  and  spotted  eggs.  Five 
years  ago  bakers  and  confectioners  were 
the  only  consumers  of  cracked  and  spotted 
eggs,  but  of  late  years  they  have  confined 
their  demand  to  certain  grades  of  cheap 
but  whole  eggs.  Hebrew  and  Italian  wo- 
men, who  are  shrewd  business  people,  con- 
tinually canvass  the  butter,  cheese  and  egg 
district  for  stock,  and  when  two  happen  to 
bid  on  one  lot  there  is  a  lively  time.  The 
cracked  eggs  are  more  sought  after  than 
spotted  eggs,  because  they  have  not  begun 
to  decay.  They  sell  for  8  to  14  cents  a 
dozen,  while  spotted  eggs  sell  for  7  to  11. 
When  a  dealer  has  a  stock  of  spotted  eggs 
and  cannoi  get  his  price  for  them  he  simply 
cracks  them,  but  it  won't  work  too  often. 

One  dealer  says  there  is  more  profit  in 
this  trade  than  in  his  regular  trade,  and 
each  year  shows  an  increase  in  it.  After 
the  eggs  are  purchased,  the  women,  who 
are  practically  jobbers  in  their  peculiar 
trade,  take  them  to  the  cheap  east  side 
stores,  where  they  are  sold  by  weight  to 
the  people  who  work  in  sweat  shops  and 
earn  a  bare  pittance.  The  cracked  eggs 
are  viewed  as  a  luxury,  and  do  not  sell 
so  well  as  the  spotted  brands.  Sometimes 
the  market  is  bullish,  and  then  stocks  are 
worked  off  rapidly,  but  when  a  bear  mar- 
ket is  on,  the  grocer's  stock  of  spotted  eggs 
goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  order  not 
to  suffer  a  total  loss  he  takes  his  stock  and 
breaks  it  into  big  wash  boilers  or  milk  cans 
and  sends  his  errand  boy  around  to  his 
customers  selling  the  mixed  yolk  and 
whites  for  3  cents  a  glassful.  This  is  a 
bargain  price,  and  it  is  said  that  in  certain 
neighborhoods  housewives  defer  purchas- 
ing eggs  until  they  force  the  corner  grocer 
to  peddle  them  in  bulk.  But  that  is  risky, 
for  the  grocer  does  not  give  in  until  he  has 
to,  and  the  tooth  of  time  is  bad  for  eggs. 


Overfeeding  of  Ducks. 

Ducks  become  weak  in  the  legs  and  die 
when  fed  too  much  grain,  and  they  cannot 
be  fed  the  same  food  as  the  hens  without 
liability  of  loss.  Yet  farmers  will  feed  all 
kinds  of  poultry  together  and  on  the  same 
food.  A  duck's  egg  is  very  large,  and  as 
ducks  lay  nearly  every  day  after  they  be- 
gin, the  tax  on  them  in  egg  production  is  a 
severe  one.  What  they  require  most  is  ani- 
mal food  and  bulky  material,  such  as  lean 
meat  or  ground  meat  and  cut  clover,  scald- 
ed, though  bran  and  ground  oats,  moisten- 
ed, should  also  be  allowed.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  ducks  indicate  lameness  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  too  much  grain  is  being  fed  and 
the  nitrogenous  food  insufficient. — Mirror 
and  Farmer. 


What  Is  the  Roup  ? 

How  or  why  the  name  of  roup  came  to 
be  applied  to  thai  form  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease which  is  accompanied  by  a  discharae 
from  the  nostrils  has  frequently  puzzled 
rue,  says  Feathered  World,  England.  I 
can  quite  understand  why  the  name  diph- 
theria is  given  when  a  filmy  deposit  of 
tubercle  or  masses  of  it  are  formed  iu  the 
mouth  or  throat,  for  there  is  a  very  close 
resemblance  between  this  condition  and 
diphtheria  as  seen  iu  the  human  subject. 
In  fowls  diphtheria  is  certainly  as  contagi- 
ous as  in  the  huniau  being,  and  if  we  are  to- 
believe  what  we  read  about  it  in  poultry, 
medical,  and  other  papers,  it  has  been  in 
?ery  many  instances  contracted  by  man 
from  the  inferior  animals,  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  fowls  have  contracted  the 
di'ease  from  consumptives. 

The  term  roup  serves  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose, if  only  applied  when  there  is  merely 
a  discbarge  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth, 
or  simply  a  thickening  of  the  secretions, 
for  it  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  have  dis- 
tinguishing names  for  the  different  forms- 
of  tubercular  disease.  In  alt  feathered 
creatur  s  the  disease  germs  of  tubercle  very 
frequently  first  attack  the  membranes  lin- 
ing the  mouth.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
their  being  in  the  bird's  drinking  wuter,  or 
picked  up  with  food  that  has  been  contami- 
nated by  the  excrement  of  creatures  af- 
fected with  tubercle.  The  disease  germs 
set  up  inflammation  of  the  mucus  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  the  inflammation 
soon  spreads  to  the  memb  ane  lining  of  the 
nostrils,  causing  a  running  discharge  which 
is  mostlv  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cold.  The  discharge  soon  begins  to  thicken, 
the  thickness  being,  no  doubt,  mainly  due 
to  the  piesence  of  the  bacilli  of  tubercle. 
Miliary  ulcers  beam  to  be  formed,  slough- 
ing of  the  tissues  follow,  and  the  waste 
products  which  are  thrown  off  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  discharge,  which  now 
very  quickly  becomes  decomposed  and 
gives  off  a  very  offensive  odor.  This  form 
of  disease  is  known  as  wet  roup  ;.  nnother 
form  is  known  as  dry  roup,  diphtheria, 
canker,  etc. 

The  term  canker  is  mostly  applied  *o 
this  form  of  the  di-ease  in  pigeons.  In 
them  the  tissues  are  very  firm,  and  cons  - 
quently,  except,  iu  the  case  of  young  birds, 
the  growth  of  tubercle  and  the  formation 
of  ulcers  areas  a  rule  slow  processes,  hence 
probably  the  term  canker.  In  young  pig- 
eons the  growth  of  the  tubercle  is  some- 
times verv  rapid,  aud  large  eleesey  masses 
of  it  are  frequently  found  in  the  throats  of 
squabs  before  1  he  owner  has  noticed  thoy 
were  even  ailing.  This  is  usually  the  case 
when  the  disease  has  been  contracted 
from  their  parents  when  feeding  them. 
The  parents  themselves  may  appear  to  be 
perfectly  healthy  birds,  the  disease  iu  them 
being  in" a  latent  condition.  I  know  noth- 
ing which  more  resembles  fire  in  its  mode 
of  action  than  tubercle.  Like  fire,  its 
spread  depends  almost  wholly  upon  tha 
material  subjected  to  its  action. 

Crossing  Destroys  the  Flock. 

When  the  breeder  gives  his  attention  to 
special  breeds  and  finds  that  the  results 
are  satisfactory,  he  selects  from  his  best 
every  year,  and  endeavors  in  that  manner 
to  improve  his  flock.  The  farmer  will 
give  the  pure  breeds  a  trial-,  and  whether 
they  prove  satisfactory  or  not,  some  one 
comes  along  and  suggests  that  two  breeds 
be  crossed,  so  as  to  secure  the  good  qual- 
ities of  both.  Such  a  method  does  not 
improve  the  flock  in  any  manner,  but 
destroys  it.  We  never  saw  a  cross-bred 
bird  that  was  ever  as  good  as  its  parents. 
Some  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
crossing  pure  breeds,  but  inexperienced 
persons  who  resort  to  crossing  soon  wipe- 
out  all  the  characteristics  which  have  been, 
long  sought  and  secured  in  breeds,  until 
the  end  is  that  the  flock  degenerates  to 
mongrels.  We  do  not  condemn  crossing 
when  it  is  practiced  by  an  experienced 
person,  but  the  thousands  of  common 
flocks  that  show  traces  of  good  blood  in 
them  are  the  evidences  of  what  has  re- 
sulted from  crossing,  which  is  a  practice 
that  does  more  harm  than  good. 


Free  and  Full. 

The  best  way  to  manage  a  flock  as  the 
spring  opens  is  to  compel  the  hens  to 
find  as  much  food  as  possible.  By  so  do- 
ing, they  will  instinctively  select  the 
food  they  prefer,  and  will  save  the  expense 
of  grain,  will  have  more  exercise,  better 
appetites  and  bright,  rosy  combs. 
Never  feed  the  hens  unless  you  know 
that  they  require  your  assistance.  If  they 
come  up  at  night  with  their  crops  full, 
you  will  find  eggs  in  the  nest  the  next 
day  or  after.  If  the  weather  is  rainy  and 
the  hens  cannot  forage,  should  you  prefer 
to  feed  them,  let  the  meal  consist  of  fresh 
meat  and  bone.  A  meal  of  corn  twice  a 
week  may  be  allowed  if  the  hens  appear 
rather  poor  in  flesh,  but  not  otherwise- 
When  hens  are  running  on  grass  and  all 
kinds  of  insects  are  plentiful,  they  wiil 
secure  all  they  need.  The  full  crop  when 
they  come  in  to  roost  only  indicates  the 
store  laid  up  for  the  night.  The  amount 
of  food  that  has  been  eaten  during  the 
day  is  sometimes  enormous  for  they  are 
always  busy. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  aims  to  reach  the 
readers  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
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Kaffir  Corn. 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Holtir,  Chemist  to  the 
Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  writes  that 
not  very  much  has  been  done  with  Kaffir 
foni  to  (determine  its  value  as  a  food  pro- 
duct. Analyses  made  from  the  whole 
plant,  sampled  at  the  time  the  crop  was 
(harvested,  give  the  following  results: 

Water,  76.1-8  percent.;  fat,  .78  per  cent.; 
fiber,  6  lri  per  cent. ;  carbohydrates,  11.96 
percent.;  protein,  S.'J  per  cent.  ;  ash,  1  75 
per  cent. 

Given  a  total  yield  nf  five  and  a  half  tons 
per  acre  »e  would  sret:  Water,  8,874.8 
pound* ;  fat>  85.8  pounds:  fiber,  (>77.i> 
pounds;  carbohydrates,  1,315.6  pounds; 
protein.  354. 2;  ash,  192.5.  This,  Of  course, 
is  calculated  from  the  green  fodder  as  a 
basis. 

The  value  of  a  food  product  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  pounds  yielded 
per  acre,  but  the  amount  of  digestiole  ma- 
terial produced. 

Assuming  the  grain  Kaffir  corn  to  have 
(he  same  coefficients  of  digestibility  as  the 
plant — it  certainly  must  be  higher— we 
would  get  from  an  acre  1,752.8  pouuds  di- 
gestible organic  matter. 

With  an  average  yie'd  of  twenty-five 
bushels  corn  (maize)  per  acre  we  have: 
Water,221.2  pounds  ;  fat  54.7  pounds  ;  fiber, 
22.1  pounds ;  carbohydrates,  948  pounds; 
protein,  144.3  pounds;  ash,  14.7  pounds; 
giving  a  total  product,  lor  the  acre,  of  1,-kO 
pounds,  excluding  the  fodder  produced. 

Each  ion-  of  well  cured  corn  fodder 
(stover)  contains  868  pounds  digestible  or- 
ganic matter.  Now  if  we  add  to  the  diges- 
tible fodder  of  an  acre  the  digestible  corn 
produced  we  have  a  total  of  digestible 
matter  of  1,752.8  pounds. 

Then  by  comparing  results  we  get,  indi- 
gestible matter  for  the  acre  of  Kaffir  corn  - 
grain  and  fodder— 1,753.8  pounds  against 
642  pound*  digestible  corn  and  with  fodder 
included  with  the  corn — counting  one  ton 
well  cured  fodder  per  acre— 1,7 10  pounds. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  figures 
represent  approximations  only.  Average 
yields  have  been  assumed  and  while  the 
exact  co-efficiency  of  uigestibilil y  for  corn 
and  corn  fodder  have  been  taken,  the  di- 
gestibility of  Kaffir  corn— grain,  the  most 
important  considerations,  had  to  be  as- 
sumed. Aside  from  these  peculiar  condi- 
tions some  conception  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  crops  may  be  gained  from  these 
calculations. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  interest  in 
Kaffir  corn  this  season,  and  we  have  re-  , 
ceived  a  number  of  letters  asking  us  about 
this  crop,  and  whether  it  is  adapted  to 
Illinois  or  not. 

Kaffir  corn  is  one  of  the  sorghum  family, 
♦  hough  it  is  not  saccharine,  and  we  have 
never  see"  it  crowing  except  in  a  small 
plot.  It  flourishes  in  the  latitude  of  Illi- 
nois, and  matures  in  any  ordinary  season. 
It  furnishes  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fodder, 
and  the  yield  of  seed  averages  about  fifty - 
fiv*  b  ishels  in  Kansas,  where  more  than 
ls'4,0<>0  acres  were  grown  last  yea--* 

The  crop  withstands  dry  weather  b  tter 
than  almost  and  other  fodder  crop  that 
can  be  planted  with  profit  in  this  country. 
It  passes  tbrousrn  the  driest  seasons  with' 
out  seeming  difficulty,  and  i(  half  what,  is 
claimed  for  it  istruc.it  will  prove  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  feeding  ma- 
terial for  live  stock.  The  average  yi  Id  of 
fodder  or  stover  ill  Kansas  for  live  yi'iirs 
has  been  over  five  tons  as  compared  with 
two  and  one-halt  to'is  of  corn  fodder  or 
stover. 

All  kinds  of  stock  eat  the  seed  with  rel- 
ish, and  it  is  said  lobe  particularly  good 
for  poultry.  The  seed  is  made  into  flour, 
and  Col  Murdock,  editor  of  the  U  ichata 
Kmjl<\  p  onounces  it  as  good  as  buckwheat 
for  making  cakes.  The  crop  matures  in 
from  ninety  to  one  bundled  and  ten  davs, 
and  requires  the  same  cultivation  as  corn 
and  sorghum. 

An  analysis  of  Kaffir  corn  and  corn  chap 
show  s  the  following  results: 

Kaffir  Corn 
Corn  Chop 

"Water........   3.58   10  82 

Crude  fat   2.95  2.60 

Crude  protein  12.35  12.18 

Crude  fiber....-    I.t6  2.35 

Nitrogen- free  estracr   81.24  80.SI7 

This  analysis  show*  that  Kaffir  corn  is  a 
va  liable  feed,  and  if  it  wll  do  as  well  in 
Illinois  as  it  has  done  in  Kans  -s  Nebraska. 
Ukl  homa  and  South  D-akota,  it  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  cereals.  We 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  begin  the  cul- 
tivation of  Kaffir  -orn  on  s  large  scale  at 
once,  but  we  hope  i'  will  given  a  thor- 
ough trial  in  Illinois  during  the  coming 
season. 

We  have  bail  several  requests  for  inform- 
ation as  to  where  shredded  corn  fodder 
could  be  sold.  This  is  a  question  that  we 
cannot  answer.  As  a  forage  it  is  a-  new 
product,  and  :here  is  no  regultr  market 
forit.  We  visited  some  of  the  principal 
hay  and  grain  commission  merchants  in 
this  city  in  pursuit  of  information,  ami 
they  all"  said  it  could  not  be  sold  in  this 
market,  because  the  general  impression  is 
that  corn  fodder;  is  only  fit  for  cows  and 
cattle  being  ful,  and  the  demand  here  is 
Altogether  for  hay  for  horses. 

In  pursuing  our  researches  we  fou"il 
one  car  of  shredded  fodder  on  aside  t-ack, 
and  tnis  was  Bteaminc,  as  if  it  were  verv 
hot.  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  had  been 
baled  damp,  and  was  slowly  burniiii:  be- 
cause of  this  damp  condition.  For  the 
present  the  only  advantage  of  shredding 


fodder  will  be  its  increased  value  for  home 
use.  This,  it  has  been  shown,  is  sjreat 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  operation.— 
Faun  and  Fireside. 


Eggs;  Hatched  on  Steamers. 

Consul  Scott  mentions  a  curious  export 
from  Suatow.  ducks'  egsr,  which  be  has  ob- 
served on  steamers  bound  for  Bangkok 
and  the  Straits. 

They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  iucti- 
bated  to  within  a  few  davs  of  hatching. 

They  are  brought  on  board  the  steamers 
in  shallow  taskets  in  large  number5.  In 
the  baskets  thev  are  arranged  in  layers, 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  e  icb  layer  carefully 
covered  and  surrounded  with  soft  Chinese 
paper. 

No  sort  of  artificial  heat  is  applied  to 
them . 

The  baskets  are  I  laced  anywhere  about 
the  deck,  or  slung  to  the  awning  support- 
ing the  deck  or  slung  to  the  awning  sup- 
ports. 

The  soft  paper  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate a<  t  he  \  essel  runs  south  are  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  newly  batched  ducklings 
from  injury,  and  not  only  so,  but  before  the 
vessels  reach  tbeir  destination  most  of  the 
esri-'s  are  hatched  on',  and  in  'leu  of  t he 
esrgs  that  are  shipped  hundreds  of  voting; 
ducks  are  landed  at  Singapore  and  Bang- 
kok, '-all  doing  well  and  thriving. 


Over  Eating-. 

Borne  hens  are  greedy,  and  seize  the  food 
to  prevent  other  hens  from  securing  their 
share.  It  is  such  hens  that  become  over 
fat,  and  finally  cease  to  lay.  When  feed  is 
given  in  a  way  to  allow  the  hens  to  eat 
it  without  being  compelled  to  scratch  or 
work  for  it,  the  result  will  always  be  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  food  among  the 
members  of  the  flock.  The  proper  mode 
is  to  scatter  the  grain  over  a  large  sur- 
face, as  then  each  hen  will  be  compelled 
to  work,  and  all  will  fare  alike. 


Cost  of  Eggs. 

Estimates  have  placed  the  cost  of  one 
dozen  eggs  at  as  high  a  figure  as  twelve 
cents,  but  some  experimenters  find  the 
cost  to  be  six  cents.  At  the  experiment 
stations,  where  every  pound  of  food  is 
weighed  and  but  little  waste  material  can 
bo  used,  the  cost  is  greater  than  the  aver- 
age on  the  farms.  It  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted among  poultrymen  that  five  pecks 
of  corn  or  wheat,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
will  maintain  a  laying  hen  one  year.  At 
present  prices  that  would  be  about  sixty- 
five  cents  a  year.  1  do  not  believe  the 
cost  is  so  much  when  hens  are  on  ranges, 
as  they  need  little  or  no  food  in  summer. 
The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  of  course 
regulate  the  cost  of  eggs,  but  in  our  ex- 
perience the  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs,  at  pres- 
ent prices  for  feed,  provided  the  hens  are 
good  layers,  should  not  exceed  six  cents, 
not  including  cost  of  shelter  or  labor  in 
caring  for  the  flock.  If  the  hens  are  in- 
different layers  and  the  egg  production  is 
small,  the  cost  may  reach  as  much  as 
twelve  cents  a  dozen. 


Close  Confinement  ot  Fowls. 

CLOSE  CONFINEMENT  OF  FOWLS. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  close  con- 
finement or  a  range  is  to  be  preferred  in 
inclement  weather.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  confinement  of  the  fowls  is  better  if 
the  hens  are  well  managed,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which  is  only  too  often  neglected. 
It  entails  extra  labor  to  regulate  the  diet 
of  the  fowls  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
proper  condition  for  laying.  H  on  the 
range,  on  the  contrary,  the  hens  are  liable 
to  expose  themselves  to  storms  and  become 
subject  to  roup.  One  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  allow  the  hens  plenty  of  scratch- 
ing room  in  the  poultry  house,  and  not 
crowd  them.  If  they  are  kept  busily  at 
work  they  will  bear  confinement  well. 


Lice  ami  Warmth. 

Lice  will  now  swarm  if  you  do  not  keep 
them  down.  Our  admonitions  are  frequent, 
but  repeated  warnings  are  necessary. 
Failure  is  sure  to  result  when  lice  tor- 
ment the  hens  ,for  they  connot  sleep  at 
night,  lose  appetite,  and  finally  droop  and 
die.  Keep  the  poultry  house  clean  and  the 
hens  will  clear  their  bodies  of  vermin  by 
using  the  dust  bath.  Strong  soapsuds, 
sprinkled  in  the  poultry  house,  once  a 
week,  will  be  found  excellent  to  drive 
away  lice. 


Feeding  fat  II<  ns, 

Cease  all  grain  and  give  but  one  meal 
a  day,  consisting  of  an  ounce  of  lean  meat, 
allowing  not  a  particle  of  fat  on  the  meat. 
This  will  soon  reduce  the  hens  in  flesh, 
and  also  promote  laying,  but  a  teaspoonful 
of  millet  seed,  for  each  hen,  scattered  so 
as  to  keep  them  busy,  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
process  of  reduction.  Until  fat  hens  are 
reduced  in  flesh  they  will  be  of  no  service, 
and  they  should  even  be  brought  to  starva- 
tion if  necessary  to  reduce  them. 


r BITE  and  Black  .Wins  Eggs  |1  per  15.  Pure 
bred, prize-winners,  s.  A.sliaw,  w  Inthrrp.N.Y 


OVAHEADis  hegreatest  egg  producer  in  •  lie 
woi  lil.   Agents  wauttd.   Agent  tor  Lee '8  I. li  e 
Killer.    F. K.  Batteiger.  state  Agt.,  Greenville,  I'a. 

A'Ot'Mi  91  AH  wants  position  mi  poultry  faun: 
X   tins  exjieiience  in  running  int- uhats.  ,V  furnaces. 
Small  wages.  John  Bed  Well,  b.-x  11,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.JACOBS. 


A NO.  1  STOCK.  Eggs f  1  00 per  18.  Send  for 
catalogue.   I.  <■    »  n<i        Elvrla.  Ohiu. 

BABBED  Plymouth  Rocks  Leading  strains. 
Eggs  fl  per  15.    K.  U.Mclny,  Coon  Island,  Pa. 

BI'FP  Leg. eggs,  ¥1  per  is.  Every  bid  a  solid  butt 
Circular.  Pleasure  Poultry  Yds,  Man  sville,  i'a 

Buff  Leg"..  Bi  Minorca*.  Eggs, 91  per  15;  $2  per 40. 
JOHN  A.  KOTII.  1i  (<>i  <l  S<iuni- -.  I'm. 

"Ouff  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching  12  per  13  Circular, 
I >       j.  it.  nin.iMi  Froxiiurg,  ma. 

Buff  Cochins.  Kr.  Leghorns.  Gol  Polish  anil  Lop 
Eared  Babbits.  Elliott  Smith,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

Buff"  Lees.— Winners  for  five  years  Circular 
free.   Ceo.  S.   Barnes,   Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Cat  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  §2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HAUVKV  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

ElJliS  for  hatching  from  6  varieties,  all  pure  bred, 
write  J.  O.   Ra  i.-n.    I. alien  si.  ■,.  Win. 

EG«s  »'  pe'  15.  B.  and  W,  P.  Bocks  Buff, and  ■'. 
C.B.  Leghorns,  Lata.  S.H.Mohr,  Hllltown,  t  a. 

EQ«K  from  13  best  breeds  of  poultry  Stuck  for 
sale.  Stamp  for  dr.   A.C.Fulton,  York,  Pa. 

Eggs  from  prize  birds.  G.  Wyans. ,  B.  P.  Rocks,  L. 
Brails. f2  per  ti.  Kobe.  W.Lusby,  Chesterville,  Md. 

EA.  JOSEVN,  Hammonton,  N.J.  S.  C.  W. 
,  Leghorns  and  B  Plym.  Buck  eggs,  |l  per  15. 

TTIOXTERBIEBS  any  age.  champion  blood.  Cir 
JD  Breeders  register  d.  Ifinoch  Parr,  Hairistown,  lint 


IMPOBTED  HOI  HANS.  W.  Legs  .  P.  Bocks. 
*i.  E.     h  ill  mi.     Haimuoulou,    N.  J. 

LKillT  lirahmas  and  Barrfd  Plymouth  Rock". 
Chas  M.  Gritting  &  Son,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 

SC.  R.  f  i.i.s.  Thoroughbred  stock  for  sales 
Eggs  fl.per  15.  W.G.  VVadsworth.Pittsfoid.Mich. 

MT.  ORR.VI  O  .  Harlem  Springs. O., breeders 
of  W.  IiidlanGames  and  ii.  p.  Rocks.  Cata. 


M 


INORC  AS.  Black  and  W'h'te    nircular  free. 
P.    X.   WITSCHNER.    Tiffin.  Ohio. 


PEKIN  Duck  F.ggs,  $1.25  per  III.  stock  got  direct 
of  '.'aii-in  last  year.  C.  H  Tiffany,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 

ir  Sale —Two  "Pni't  ry  Keeper"  Incubators. 
$5eiCli.    H.  L.  Richardson,  Lynufield,  .Mass. 


F 


OEE  MY  AI>.iu  March  and  Apr  1  Poultry  K- ener. 
O  (iUUKl.E  W.  SHETT. 


(WH  2ii  for  $1  fr-m  all  the  leading  varieties. 
J.  A.  RUHRECIir,  Tell'ortl,  Penua. 


E 


Silver  Wyandottes,  specialty:  also  I.  Games.  R. 
Caps.   f  ir.  five.   \V.  H.  t-axe,  1'alenville,  N .  Y. 

Minnesota  B  P.R..  R.'C.  w.  L.  and  s  C.  B  Leg., 
$1.25 for  26   lir  Edw.Lafot,Lj»keneld,Mipn. 


and  G  Wyans   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Cir 


I.X.L 

LIGHT  BRA II HA  prize  winners  Stock  and 
eggs  cheap.   T  F.  Weaver,  Blue  Mound,  Kans. 

Jae.M  smith.  PerKlomenvlile,  Pa..  21  varieties 
of  poultry.    Eggs  fl. I'll  per  15.    Catalogue  free, 

PLYMOI  TII  ROCKS, Buff.  Barred  and  White. 
Stock  aud  eggs.   C.  C.  Hurt  man,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

OEND  lor  inv  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
io  ALUKitT   F.    FlUESTlNE,    Logansville,  Ohio. 


1>IT«*J1K»,  ASSKIA.  SHROPSHIRE* 
J.  ORSERR1K.  HENNIES'  «  ROSSES. 
Stamp.         11>E  ROSSI  TER.  Wlrard.  Pa. 

HA.  WATTLES,  RayneTille,  Kan.  Flu- 
id.! Si!.  W.vnrm.  aini  K.  P.  Rocks  In 
the  Went.   Choice  Mtock  lor  wale. 


BUFFS  ONLY.   Cochins,  P.  Bocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  fl  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  W.  si  I. CO  IT,  Sulckersvllle,  Va. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa,  breed  Lt. 
_  Brail.,  B.  P.  K,  Wb.  I  811.  Wyui..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.    Eggs  $  1.00  per  15. 

Off  Var.  pure  poultry,  l5Yar.  Pigeons,  soo  birds  for 
jUsaleclieap.Eggs.il  iht  |.",  1c  f»i  ml  cat.,4.sillus 
Cir.  free.     .1.  U.  sunder,  Telford,  Mont  Co.,  I'a. 

Q  C.  B.  IiEfHHOBNS  exclusively,    Fine  stock. 

~.  Eggs  11.5  i  per  >»  or  $2.50  per  26. 

E.   !..   HORN  RAKEK,  Bi-islow.  Virginia. 

1>IiACK  anal  While  Jllnorraa.  I loml :iuh. 
>  Buff  Leghorns.  I.  Games,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  and  stock   I..E.  Crumbling,  Hall.  York  Co.  Pa. 

SS.  WYANS..  exclusively.  Cocks  and  COCkereli 
-  •  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  C.  <»-  WIVoLlK, 
West  Siile  P«.uHrj  YarcflH,  Erie.  Pa. 

IS»|i.\<;Alii:>i  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Legs  ,  Black  Mlns.  and  B  p.  Rocks,  iggs 
and  siock  lor  .ale.  c.c.  Kulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

I  >i.\»  K  HINORCAA,  imported  direct  from  the 
I  *  leading  breeders  i  f  the  world.  Breeders  sele.  ted 
with  care.  Eggsj2  50  per  sit.  F.II.  vVood.l'ryden,  N  Y 


D R.s.l'  mover.  Lansdale,  Pa, has  choice 
L.  Bra  us  ,  B  Paul  W.  Bocks.  \\  ands.Wys. 
and  B.  Cochins  for  sale.  Also  eggs  fl  per  13. 

KEDER  W9I.  H.  VAN  no  It  ION,  Ruekine- 
biun.  Hi.,  otic  Begesfrom  pure  single  Comb 
\\  bite  Leghorns  at  fil  per  hundred. 


11 


."T  YEARS   B  lers  of  the  fanc.yeggs.il  50. 

fj  Cir.  Standard  Poultry'  Farm,  North  Bend, Neb. 
c.w  ai.a  «.  EE<us..  s.  i.   Wyandottes.  ?i 
■  per  15.  *2per  39.  .1.  w*.  Cook,  Pone  *>,  Ind. 

/»i\E««S  for  «i  fori:,,  from  25  varieties.  Buff 
1)1  r  Wyandottes,  Bnft  P.  Bocks  and  null  ic-^-s.  -i 
per  13.  an  I  2  medicated  nest  ei:gs  .*ith  each  order. 
Circular  free.   Whitney  Bros.,  Trlang  e.  N  ew  York. 

TM.IJS  for  batching.  Bnsc  Comb  White.  Single 
j  Comb  White,  single  Comb  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  s.  S.  Han  burgs  White  c.  B  Polish. 
Price  reduced,  fl  c0nerl3.  Fowisaud  chicks  for  sale 
at  all  times.   HOMES  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  N.  V. 


Ef.i.s.  Send  *ta»«p  for  elrcnlAf  anil 
l>reininm  ll«t.  from  .  IghL  breeds. 

R.  C.  VAHN,  Romeo.  Mieh. 

TT.  WALLACE!  Delaware  Wat  l-  Cap,   I'a  , 
•  breeds  1)2  t.' II.  point  bird-.    World's  Fair.  N.Y. 
City  and  Scrantoii.  i  a  ,  pi  i^e  winners. Cir  IB  varieties 

H T.  HERMAN.  Carlisle.  Pa.    W.  F.  Black 
•  Spanish,  B.  P  Bock.  Black  Minorca^,  Black 
Breasted  Red  i-anies.  Bantams.    Egg    |1.0o  per  13 


C Cockerels  for  sale,  Light  Brahnias,  Barred  I'ly. 
j  Bocks.  W.  V  vandottes.    Also  eggs  in  season,  11 
perl3,      N    *.TALLH4»HE  Truxten.K.l'. 

Harrtd  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  exclusively    Fggs  §1.50 
per  15.   M50  per  30.    Evergre.  n  Ponllry 
Yard  I,  H.  J.  Curtis.  Red-  Hook-on-  Hudson.  N.  \  . 

J%KIES  BARRAII.  Vienna.  Ind  ,  breeder  or 
S.C.Brown  Lens..  W.  V.  Black  Spanish,  B  M  ins 
and  Red  Caps.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Wri  e  for  prices. 

C.  Leghorns,  prize  winners,  and  R.  and  S.  C. 
Minorcas.  Stock  for -ale  on  score  cards  in  the 
No  eggs.        J.  A.  WEERTS,  La  Salle,  Ills. 


n 


Til  REE  Von  Colin  Incubators.   Good  as  new. 
Best  reasons  for  selling.     WEBSTER  AND 
■■ANNUM,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


Harred   PlymmPh    Rocks,   fine    healthy  stock. 
No  other  breed  for  eight  vears.  Eggs  $-1  per  100; 
f2per50.   E.J. Bull, Yellow  Springs,  O.  P.O.box89. 


FRED  B.  MOBEY,  Lanes'  Mills,  Pa.,  breeder 
and  owner  of  I'ughe's  celebrated  strain  of  Black 
Minorcas.  Alsoti  other  varieties.  Eggs  and  stock  for 
sale   Honest  deal  to  all.  Cata.  free.  Stamps  accepted. 

d»1  p  r  setting,  S.C  W  and  Br.  Legs. and  W 

t!>  I  ,\f\  '  p  Bocks,  s.C.  B  Legs,  si  and  ?2  per  set. 


ting  stock  guaranteed.  Bulf  L< 
John  II.  HelieriuaD,  SV.  Court  St. 


ockerels  for  sale 
Doylestown,  Pa 


The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  (25. Oil- 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulate1' 
for  any  Incubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

■I.  D.  MOPETON.  T minion.  Una 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. ^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

MAD.  SO.EABE  WARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
and  s.c.  B.  Leg*.,  W.and  B.  Rocks,  It.  Langs  , 
Heavy  I*.  Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Flares. 
Eggs  %\  per  set.   Cir.    W.  W.  Kulp,  Foustown,  Pa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  Single  comb  White 
Leghorn  chicks,  just  hatched,  lor  sale  at  s  cents 
each.  Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  Circular, 
JOSEPH    D.    WIESON,    IN.sc   I,  N.  J. 

FW  I.ANDFEAR  .V  SON,  Bedford.  O., 
•  Bleeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhibiton  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 

Rose  C.  Brown  and  S.  C  Black  Leghorns,  "Silver 
Cup"  winners  (Pen  188%);  also  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs,  11.50  per  15:  S/2.50  •  er  30.   Circular  free 

J.  E.  B A N DOEFII,  Bartlell,  Ohio. 

John  F.  Be  h.  Elgin,  111., breeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from 
stock  that  scores  from  9» to  93,  12  per  15,  s.5  per  45. 
Eggs  from  gcod  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Farm  Range, 
Sd.iOperlOO.   CIRCULAR  FREE. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

KtigllMh  Beagle  Honnd*.  20  years  s  breeder 
soon  testl.  onials  10  gland  yards— YV I N NEBS. 
Eggs$2  per  15.    B.  A.  FOX,  Centralia.  Va. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
j*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarbeste 

i/Cat.  fiee.   Hammonton, N .  J.    Incu.  Cir. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
send  for  circular  giving  matlugs  and  prizes  won. 

Northnn's  Blach  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H  NoRTHl'P,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

TjlfPOS  For  HATCHINO.  8IOO   per  IS. 
'j  Laugshans.  Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Buff  Pekio  and  Lisp  Came  B  ntams. 
F     YV.    T.1YLOH,     EunKhorne,  Penna. 

-    B.  <;IRRS.  breeder  and 
•  dealer  in  Ferrets, i.uiuea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare,  Angora  and  Common  Bab- 
bits,   send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nouwalk,  O. 


r 


erlile  FggM  for  incubators,  from  pure  bred 
Ba  red  Rocks,  isilver  Wyandottes.  Buff,  White 
and  Brown  L»  ghorns.  $0  per  100.    Fiom  high  grade 
crosses,  §4  per  100.    Pea  (  ombed  \\  bite  Rocks,  f2per 

Sitting.  <  ockerels  of  s«tue  ?2. 

TIEE1NUHAST  BROS.,Ea  Plnnie,  Pa. 

25C.F0RA  P0ULTRV  Send  for  book  on  caponizing 

FREE. 

Sets  $2  00  up.  Poultry 
Special!  les  vv.  n.w  Igmore, 
012  Rement^r  St. . 1  hila..  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS! 

Winners  at  Springfield,  ill  ,  Jan.  189!.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pul'et— 2d  pen— Chicago.  1894 
—  1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shims.  Slock  for  Sale,  i  uu*  in 
Season.  AlsoScolcli  Collie  Dog*.  Al  FRED 
IIO I  I.E.   Mo.ean   Park.    III.     Box  A. 


JOHKTSTOKT  WON 

on  M.  B.  Turkeys  3B  prizes  the  past  year,  II  at  Indi- 
anapolis, including  grand  special  tor  best  display. 
We  breed  pr  ze-wlnning  Huff  Legs.,  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  P  Pucks  Turkey  eggs  $5  per  13.  Yaluable 
Illustrated  cat  dogue  and  i*-|y,eii  ofl'ei  <-.i  on  e?fc« 
sent  free,  of  Amei  lea's  greatest 'I'm  kev  Farm,  s.lfi. 
JOHNSTON  A  CO..  B.314,  Boei;<towii,  Ind. 

II.  P.  ALLEN,  MElDViLLE,  PA.  1 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Lt.  BralKnas,  White  Cochins, 
B.  P.  Rocks,  8  C.  V\  hlte  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  s..  S.  Hamburgs,  PeKin  Ducks.  Fggs, 
$1.00  per  13;  *2  50  per  40.  send  for  circular  or  oruer 
direct  from  this  and  eggs  will  je  sent  promptly. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orro^co  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
onable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-fifth    Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  in 


30 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


May 


Q"T>  \  \TTCTT  a  specialty  32  years.  Clr- 
(O-Lxx.i^'  J_~XJ-  cular  nd  my  photj  free. 
!,ge»S2  00  per  13.  S5  per  39.  $10  per  100. 
J.  BKNKbTT,  Snnmau,  Kipley  Co.,  1ml. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  stamp. 
Medal  find  Diploma  A  warrie.l  a(  the  Worlci'6  Fair. 
A.  F.  Williams,  is  itace  Bt.  Bristol  Ct 


pOCLTBT  SUPPLIES-  Send  for  catalogue. 
jZ  It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cocnins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
W.C." 


Free. 


.Byard.  Walnut  Hills.Clneinnatl,  Ohio. 


BR ABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

ERtEl  Ttlli  'freest  price  list  ever  published  on  the 
iriLLi  leading  varieties  of  Turkeys,  (ieese,  Ducks  and 
Chickens.  The  largest  poultrvmen  in  the  world.  Full  in- 
formation given  on  application  to  any  address  for  '2c.st.iinp 

J.  R.  Brabazon.  Jr.  &  Co.  Oelavan,  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUKATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.C41IIPBELL.Weat  Ellzabeth.Pa.  This 
»d  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES  JltS  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1. On  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  i  ly mouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Clr.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  Jauiesburg,  N.  J. 

Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian  (-James, 
P.  Rocks,  Wyaudottes,  Minorcas.  P.  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15:  ^3  per  21.    Buff  and  White  Indian 
Game  eggs,  S3  per  15.   Catalogue  free. 
LKWIS  C.  BEATII,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (I  breed  my  winners). 
Breeding  stock  fine,  large  and  vigorous.  Among 
the  winners  at  two  shows  this  season.  Eggs  *3  per 
setting,  two  settings  $5.  Circulars  free.  B.  «; .  Be- 
COBDIACK,  Box  60,  Perry  ville.  Indiana. 


CENTER  BIDOE  POULTRY  YARDS. 
Lt.  Brahmas.  Eggs  Irom  best  mating  £2.00. 
Other  pens  (good  stock),  $1.00  per  setting.  B.  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  S.  C.W.Leglioins.  Eggs  SI  rersit- 
ting.  Incubator  eggs  $4  per  100.  No  cirs.  Write  for 
wants.   C.  W.Kratz  &  Co  ,  Box277,  Evansvilie,  Ind. 


prizes.  BiPiROCKSi1 


World's  Fair,  '93. 
Troy,  N   Y.,  '94. 
I  New  York,  '9>-'96. 
Eggs  §5  tor  13.    Discount  on  two  or  more  settings. 

J.  I>    «  1  I. SON 
Box  127,  B.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


TjEK'S  LTCE  KTLLEK 

kills  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.,  about  the 
poultry  house  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  boards  44  gal  ,50cts.;  I  gal., 
75  cts.;  5  gal. ,  $3.    Agents  everywhere. 

CiEO.  II.  LEU,  Exeter.  Neb. 


BODY  LICE 
on  poultry  killed  instantjy  with 
this  machine.  No  handling  needed. 
CAPACITY— 300  chicks  or  100  fowls  per 
hour.  Stamp  for  circular,  etc.  Agents 
wanted.  C.  &  P.  Schild,  Ionia,  Mich. 


FPPQ  I    FCPC  I    FOR  HATCHING  from  my 

LullO  !  C'fUO  •  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  forpriee 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
80  years' experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  in  the  TJ.  States. 
J.R.BRABAZON.Glenvlew,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Incnbalor  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP, 
The  Oaken  Adjustable  Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

OAKES,  Bloomlntlon,  Indiana. 


"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREE. 

FT1HIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
JL_    will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps.  Address 

MICHAEL  K.  B0YER,  Natick,Mass. 


|Circ,  Free 


CUCCESSFUI 

INCUBATOR.  1  L 

,  Our  catalogue  giving  information 
artificial  hatching  A  brooding  now 
ready.    Sent  for  4c.  stamps.  DesMoineS 
abator  CO.,  Box  47  Des  Moines,  la. 


CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES. 

I  hsve  recently  purchased  allot  E.  E.  Hudson's 
prize-winning  Indian  Games  and  have  now  two  of 
the  strongest  pens  in  this  country.  Neany  every  fe- 
male a  winner  and  each  pen  headed  by  heavy  we. gbt, 
1st  prize  winning  cocks.  Eggs  from  Pen  N^.  1, 
fi.Ou;  Pen  No.  2.  $2.00,  for  15.    Write  [or  circular. 

W.  B/MEOEAB.  Smyrna.  Delaware. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH' 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN 
A  TOR.  a  machine  for  whltewashin 
k   \m'f       henhouses,  etc.    With  the  machine 
'^^jfijf'  4fr  and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
^n^j^^    can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
_ .  etc  Send  stamp  for  clr.  F.  Soli  wan 

\Jr  Ml     M-rc..  Fairfleld,  Conn. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Fusion.  Mats. 


PUT  PI  nWCD  I"  sacks.  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 
bU  I  ULUVCn  Best  thing  to  make  hens  lav. 
J.  Cr.  O.UIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  New  York. 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Pairs,  trios  and  pens,  also  a  grand  lot  of  cockerels 
for  sale,  cheap  for  quality.  Eggs  for  the  fancier 
from  our  best  matlngs  $5  per  15,  and  euarantee 
IO  chicks  to  each  Betting.  Eggs  tor  farmers 
from  birds  mated  for  laying  quality  alone,  $1.50  per 
15,  $8  per  100,  $14  per  200,  $18  per  300  .  2  cent  stamp 
tor  catalogue.  Address  A. D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PICKENS  POULTRY  FARM, 


Elberton, 
Ha, 

300  select  birds  in  breeding  pens.  Eggs  for  sale, 
For  13— Barred  Plymouth  Kocks,  $1,  $1.50  and  $2; 
Light  Brahmas,  $1,  $1.50  and  $2;  Cornish  Indian 
Games,  $2  and  $3;  Black  Langshans,  $1.50  and  $2:  B. 
Leghorns,  75  cts.,  $1  and  $1.50.  Stock  for  sale  after 
October.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Refer  to  Dun's 
Commercial  Agency,  Elberton  Loan  and  havings 
Bank.    S.M.Pickens,  Prop;  J.A.Seaber,  Mgr. 

Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

Still  in  the  lead.  Acknowledged  everywhere  The 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  The  largest  plant  (60  acre?)  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  breed  In  America.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  choicest  matiugs  and  stock  for  sale.  For  full 
particulars,  prices,  etc.,  send  for  illustrated  cir.  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

OROTON,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

Light  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Black  Langshans 
and  White  Wyandottes,  $3  for  13;  $6  for  39.  Buff- 
Wyandottes  and  Buff  Leghorns,  £5  per  13.  box 
Terriers  and  Belgian  Hares.  Orr's  Clear 
Grit  Quarterly,  sent  tree  to  any  addiess. 
Big  list. 

OER'S  POULTRY  YARDS, 
P.  O.  Box  3t,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS  I 


The  two  best  poni  try  papers  on  earthl  are 

FARM  POUI/TRYlSeml-M  uthly)  91.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  ta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.25. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Breeeder  ($1. ) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Kreeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  m  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES^ 


Makers  of  the  most  reliable 
Incubators  in  the  United  States 
Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Perfect  Ventilation  Guaran- 
teed. Hot  Water  Brooders, 
Uniform  Heat.  Stamp  for 
Catalogue.   Circular  free. 

The  Pineland  Incuba- 
tor and  Brooder  Co., 
Jamesbnrg,  N.J. 


NEW  85.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Guts  at  the  rale  of  a  pound  of  Green 
Bone  per  minute,  l»v  i.and.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 

§5  0©  with  crank.    §7.00  with 
balauce  wlieel  in  place  of 
crank. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  $1.60! 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly)... 81.00 
POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50cts 

FARM  and  FIRESIOE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 

Total  8*.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Addiess 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


hbp  INCUBATORS 

Our  360  page,  finely  illustrated  \ 
jf  Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  ( 
3? Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  youj 
W        wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY] 

We  manufactnre  a  complete  line  of  Incabatore,, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Oata- 1 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dol lor.  l 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Qoincy,  Ills.  I 

U«l>UI'Ml.fsM^sfl#*lWW«MMWWUIs/WljlslWl.<*l<*t»J 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  i 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
i^ars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Wlogant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  In 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Bend  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Mau'fg'n., 
EASTON,         -        -  PA. 


MY  birds  are  prize-winners,  bred  from  prize- 
winners and  mated  to  produce  prize-winners. 
They  have  won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  large  sliow^. 
Price  of  eggs  S3  for  15  or  $5  for  30,  from  Barred  PI  vm 
outh  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wvandottes- 
and  S:  C  Brown  Leghorns.  E.  E.  IlijnsON, 
Box  43,  Kennedy  ville,    Kent    Co.,  Met. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  thoroughbred  stock,  bred  and  mated  for  the 
best  results.  Single  and  Rose  comb  While  Leg- 
horns, Siucle  and  Ro^e  <  omb  Brown  Leghorns. 
THE  EGO  PRODUCERS.— Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.Light  Brahmas.  FOR  EGOS  AND  MEAT 
—Select  matlngs,  13  eggs  $2  00,  other  matings  re- 
duced price.  Order  now.  Send  for  circular. 
Baclio  c$3  «T ayno,  Nantieotae, 
Luzerne.  Co  ,  Pa.  Lock  Box  134. 


*  T  *  r 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct. 
Beet  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry 
Catalogue  ever  printed.    Get  it 
and  be  convinced,    lt  tells  how  tO| 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build)* 
poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  for)* 
diseases,   also  lowest  prices  of* 
fowls  and  eggs.   If  interested  in L 
poultry   this  book  is  what  your 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  15  cents.f 


STAND  UP 

in  the  very  worst  storms,  these 
wind  mills  of  ours, that  is  becau 
they  are  constructed  of  the  ve 
best  of  steel  und  because  our  fo 
cornered  steel  tower  is  braced  in' 
every  direction.   All  galvanized 
after  it  is  put  together.  Tanks, 
Shelters,  Pumps,  Cutters, 
<Sc.  Write.    Challenge  Win 
Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co.,  No.  58 
River  Street,  Batavia  Illinois 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
$1.30  per  100  square 
feet,  wlthCoating. 
Caps  and  N  alls. 
Sample  and  c  lrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


I 


I  STANDARD 


'TRADE  MA.RK 


IKcmioR  ON  TRIAL. 

Try  It  before  yon  buy  It 

Highest  Award  W  orld'sFair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  VON  Culin 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  Culln  Incnbalor  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del, 


POULTRY 


FOOD. 


(SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

Canned  Meat  for  Poultry. 

This  food  is  nic°,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  line,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
Keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  8  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  line,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  fond,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price  30c.  per  can ;  ?3.00  per  dozen. 
Address 

HOLXIS  DRES<ED  ittEAT  &  WOOL  CO., 
30  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
Resorts 
a^nvestments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

y^~^jx?  Address, 

W    G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

/cENEHAl  PASSENGER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


THE  ARCHEMEDIAN  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  sent  on  trial.    It  has  proved  itself 

TUB  BEST  BONE  CUT= 
TER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Poultrvmen,  don't  think  of  raising  your 
chicks  this  year  without  feeding  Green  Cut 
Bone.  By  usine  this  feed  you  will  raise  a 
much  larger  per  cent  to  maturity.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

ARCHEMEDIAN  BONE  CUTTER  CO,, 

MILFORD,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Bocki,   Silver   and   White  Wyandottes. 

EGOS— 1  setting  $5,3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Massachusetts 


200^  More  Eggs 

W  lit:  a  hens  are  fed  oo 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

wilLyuv  forilselfin  two  months.  Sent 
ou  trial.  *o.uO  lit!  VS  ONE. 
Catttlugue  freu  if  naint.'  Uiis  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,Miltord,  Mass. 


Won  at  Madison  bquare  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
(25  in  gold  foi  largestfaud  best  hatch,  and  1st  f25  In 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

THE  IMPBOVED  MONARCH  INCITBA- 
TOB.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  lt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  In  this  country.  Canada 
and  InEurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  onr 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  usingtfrom  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jas.  Bank  in.  Sonth  Easton,  Ham. 


>»S-Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.   Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price ; 
of one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

11  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

Cosmopolitan    

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  .Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly.... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar.  

Monthly  

"  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Inter-State  Poultryman  

Lippincott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

Mountain  View  Poultryman.  

Mational  Stockman  and  Farmer.... 

New  England  Fancier  — 

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  semi-weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladles'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Journal,  (American) k  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  — ,  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultryman  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeuer  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only) 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Keeper  Goi, 

Parkesburg-,  Pa 


Publisher's 
Price. 

Price  with  our 
paper  included. 

Our  Price 
Alone. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


31 


Don't  Read  This! 

CHAMPION'S  GUIDE 

I  to  success  In  Poultry  Culture 
Contains  36  pages  of  Highly  Illus- 
trated Poultry  Literature,  recipe, 
suggestions  on  rearing  and  fat- 
tening poultry.  Twelve  varieties 
_  fof  fowls  and  eggs  lor  sale.  Guide 
sent  postpaid  for  5  cts. 

S.  CHAflPrON.  Cass  City,  Mich. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYAKDOTTES. 

Highest Honors  in 


FABIUS,M.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  glTtni 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by  »d» 
breeder  of  any  variety.        F.  O.  Box,  501. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  flrst-class  Hatchet 
In  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
TBIidsCO.,  Quincy,  IU. 


BUERNSEY  curil. 


SiiiKle-C'omb  Brown  Legliorm,  Wh.  and 

Kuii   \ti:ni<i  >.  Hoiulunt,  Ruse  Conk 

Whitriiiiil  Brown  LiVelioriiH.  and  Bnlt'HIy- 
moutli  Koek».  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  the 
auove  varieties  owned  In  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY  — not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  bill  record*  made  in  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1*6  firsts,  6i>  g"ld  spe- 
cials, IS  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  1  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  lias  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
men* in  every  section  of  tins  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "LIKE  Begets  Like  "  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  lull  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Uiirrnary  (  n  llr  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  «'nllie*  and  Fox  Terriers. 
JAM KN  FORSYTH.   Lock  Box  I7."l{lver- 
slde"  Farni,.OnrEO,  Tioea  C'ouiUy,  N.  Y. 


i\C\  per  IB,  ~f  \  per  4  0 
*<<**  a.Pred„ced  rate.  KUNZE    &  LUHMAN, 


Min..  B.  Lan.,  S.  Wyau..  S.  B.  Leg.,  B.  Kks.,  L.  Bra. 
Ducks.    Prizewinners.    Catalogue  free. 

PRAIRIE,  ILLINOIS. 


RAW  RONE  nas  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain 

every  part  of  an  Eqg— White.  Yolk  and  Shell.    The  lime  of 
oyster  she!  is  furnishes  shell  material.  The  Granulated  size 
_    -y, j-  m  m   I s  f or  ad ult  t o wis ;  the  meal  i s  for  chicks  and  mixing  with 

U  spft  food.    For  circular  explaining  benefltand  ho^  to  feed 

^  LT  R  Y'    11  and  Drices  on  *otsof  100  lbs-  or  more  rieliverpci.freitfht^ai' 


BONE S SHELL 

and  prices  on  lotsof  100  lbs.  or  more  delivered. freight  paid  at  you 
ilroad  station,  address  FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


NO  DUSTINO-NO  HANDLING. 

CPT  Qin  /">  P"  TUC  I  l/^ET  on  your  fowls.  To  do  it,  just  paint 
I**     |      fX.  8  U    \Ji         I   rib     La  B  <W  K-    the    roost   poles  and  dropping 

boards  with  Lake's  Lice  Exterminator,  and  the  lice  will  drop  from  the  poultry  dead.  Prices : 
One     Gallon,     7.5     cts.  Five     Gallon     Can,     S3  00.  MANUFACTURED  BY 

Li.  S.  BACHE   &    CO.,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.    Agents  wanted. 


.  l«rgt 

..L  le 


HATCH 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
1'housands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
■  cost,  than  an;  other  Hatch< 


CHICKENS 

WOODEN  HEN 

Most  efficient  small  inouhator  ever 
invented.  Perfect  in  every  detail. 
Just  the  thing  for  poultrr  raising 
ou  a  small  scale,  28  e?g  capacity  ( 


CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  114  to  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  \XJLm 


WE  ARE 


HEADQUARTERS  ss 

POULTRY  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

We  have  Cracked  Bone  and  Fine  Ground  Bone  made  from  fresh,  green  market  bones. 

PURE   -   CLEAN  -  SWEET 

Pure,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  and  our   LEADER-CONCENTRATED  MEAL 

IS  A  GREAT  ECC  PRODUCER.     Get  our  Prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Darling  &.  Company,  union  stock  Y'ds,  Chicago,  III.' 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  $1.25. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  SOc;  Poultry  Keeper,  Park esburg,  Pa.,  5Go 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  SOc:  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Knu-a 
City,  Mo.,  SOc;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  S3. 60. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  Is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  S 1 .25  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


J)/^  Send  me 
,    rfi^  SIX  CENTS 

{[(^b  in  stamps  for 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


]  ™  YELLOWSTONE  <£fEm 

|  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  PARK  ^jp< 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES. 

GALVANIZED    WIRE  NETTINGS 


Wi 


Mesh, 

2  inch.  No.  19,  for  fowl?  $  .<;"> 
1  inch.    No.  3U,  for  chicks,  1.50 

Discount  to'  r,  rolls  or  over.  10  percent. 
Write  tor  freight  allowance  on  five  or  mole  roll 


PKIOES  FOR  KOI. I.N  15U  FEET  L»\tl 

12        18        24        30  36 


inch 


1  .OO  SI. 35  $!.«.> 
3.*5    :$.UO  3.75 


tl.OO  S3.50  S'i  15  *:5.75 
4.5»»    (i.llO     7.50    9  OO 


r-8  hu  h  gilvanizt"!  Staples  8  cents  per  pound, 
s,  and  our  Price  List  of  other  styles  Wiic  Kuucin 


PETtR  DURYEE  &.  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

132  First  Premiums. 
148-Page  Catalogue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  All  machines  war- 
ranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


CO  L  U  M  B I A  N  W  Y  A  N  DOTT  ES.^&bk£$*?" 

No  breed  ol  fowls  have  been  received  with  such  universal  favor  as  the  Wvandottes  Each  variety 
has  gaimd  in  popularity  until  they  now  stand  foremost  anions  the  breeds  of  the  world.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  Columbian  Wvandottes  has  already  been  hailed  with  expressions  of  delight  and 
favor.  They  have  all  the  native  characteristics  of  the  Wyandotte  family,  a  neat  close-fitting  rose 
comb  and  red  ear  loots;  clean  vellow  legs  and  toes,  full  standard  weight.  In  color  they  are  white 
with  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  Light  Brahma.  They  are  good  lavers  and  a  most  excellent,  use- 
ful, beautiful  variety. 

Eggs  for  liatcliin     roin  lit v  be«t  mutineii.-Prire,  13  for  S3. 00: 26  for  93.00. 

lolnmltisin  tt  j  undone  Fowl*.— Pricea,  92.00,  S3. OO,  94.00  and  93.00  earn. 
(lOLriFN  W  Y  AN  RflTT  F  ^  are  one  ofthe  best,  standard  breed  of  beautiful  fowls,  and 
vHJUUtll  "  '  nllUU  I  I  tO  are  so  well-known  that  description  is  not  necessary.  I  will 
send  by  mall  a  beautiful  chromo  of  the  Golden  Wvandottes  elegantly  lithographed  in  many  colors 
for  2  cents  ;  u  for  20  cents  ;  25  for  35  cents. 

Egg»  for  liafoliine  from  my  heat  iiinlinc"  -  Price,  13  for  91.30;  26  for  *2  SO. 

Uolden  Wjainluite  Fowla-Pricea,  91.00,  91. 50.  92. vO.  92.50  and  93.00  each, 

Eggs  for  hatching  fresh  laid  and  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safelv  go  any  distance  by  express 
and  hatch  well.    Mv  stock  is  thoroughbred,  good,  large,  strong  and  vigorous. 
Please  send  your  orders  wh.ch  shall  have  my  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Address,  j.  FOTJCH,  Warion,  r«. 

Keep  Your  Chickens 

STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00  ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  wi'lIi  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $1;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  $1.50,  postpaid.    I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Will  Not  Hatch  China  Roosters; 
From  Ooor  Knobs 


But*  DrtTDI   FCC  Incubators 
tue    rtCrlLtOO  will  produce 
a  Perfect  Cliiclt  from  every  fertile  egg.  rff 
Elegant  in  design,  perfect  in  construction.  Ills 
workmanship  and  finish.    We  guarantee 
perfect  results.  Our  Thermo-Regulator 
stands  without  arival.   It  is  un- 
erring in  its  operation,  governing' 
athe  temperature  in  the  egg  ■ 
chamber  with  the  precision 
of  a  high-class  thermometer. 


Lit  


Built 
00  strictly 
scientific  prin 
ciples,  with  all  the 
latest  improvements 
curing  the  most  power  with  the 

least  effort.   Foul*  mu*t  have  Grit.   With  one  of  oar  ' 
$4.00  Crushers,  enough  grit  can  he  produced  lo  Bupply  20  \ 
hens  for  a  week.    We  give  With  ench  Crusher,  a  formula  by 
a  registered  cii-mist,  for  selectiug  the  stones  that  give  the  1 
best  results.    Headnuarlers  for  Poultry  Supplier}.  Best  1 
grade  of  poultry  netting  at  wholenale  prices.     S.-nd  4c. 
for   large  illustrated    Catalog  with  valuable  informaiinn  1 
on   poultry  raisine  and  free   sample  of  Crvttftl  Grit, 
made  with   PEEKLESS   I.IJIT   I'lfCSHEK.  m 


GREEN  BONE 
CUTTERS, 
DRY  BONE  AND 

CRAIN  MILLS, 
CRIT  CRUSHERS 
Etc.,  Etc. 

IS   PEEKLESS  INCUBATOR  A-  BROOVEU  CO.,61  7EOhlo  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  publ  i  she  1  at  Parki  s- 
buig,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  ror  year. 

American  Poultry  Advoi  te. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Z  i  cts.  ptr 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts  i  eryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  publ  hed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  tts.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  hiih-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se  d  you 
all  four  papers  fcr  only  $1.00 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 


4 


You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


$1.75 


IN 
VALUE 
FOR 


$1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  grsat  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished! handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  yon 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  lresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  ParkesDurg,  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Thermometers  . — If  you  do  not  sell  ther- 
mometers please  send  me  tbe  name  of  a 
concern  that  does.  About  how  much  will 
one  cost?— J.  S.  F  ,  Grand  View,  Tex. 

You  can  get  incubator  thermometers  of 
L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  We 
do  not  know  his  prices. 

Roup. — 1.  Is  there  any  sure  cure  for 
roup?  2.  How  is  a  cross  between  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  a  Light  Brahma?— H.  is., 
Opistrano,  Cal. 

1.  There  is  no  sure  cure,  as  it  is  like  con- 
sumption or  scrofula.  2.  The  cross  may 
make  good  market  fowls  but  is  not  equal  to 
either  of  the  pure  breeds. 

Peafowls.— 1.  "What  is  the  cause  and 
what  is  the  remedy  for  bens  laying  'oft- 
shelled  eg^s?  2.  At  what  age  do  peafowls 
lay?  3.  What  is  the  bescfood  for  thtm? 
4.  What  is  the  averagp  number  of  hens  to 
go  with  a  male  for  best  breeding  purposes? 
-S.  C,  Golds boro,  N.  C. 

1.  It  is  due  to  overfeeding.  2.  We  know 
but  liitle  abiut  them,  but  believe  two 
years  old.  3.  The  same  as  for  turkeys.  4. 
'1  hey  are  polygamous,  hence  three  or  more 
females  may  be  mated  with  one  male. 

Probably  Roup. — I  have  a  chicken  that 
is  apparently  healthy,  red  comb,  etc.,  but 
will  set  around  and  will  not  scratch  nor  sro 
around  with  the  other  chickens.  A  food 
heavy  chicken  will  gradually  dwindle 
away  until  she  is  as  light  as  a  feather  and 
Then  die  at  the  age  of  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  tongue  is  white  and  that  seems  the 
only  thina  that  aUs  them.  Tbe  white  be- 
comes hard  and  when  loosened  it  looks  like 
a  piece  of  nail  from  yourfinaer  and  is  right 
tough,  fs  there  a  remedy?— G.  W.  P, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  cause,  as  you  do  not 
state  how  you  manage  them.  It  is  proba- 
bly roup  or  canker.  Try  a  pinch  of  chloi- 
ate  of  potash  sprinkled  in  their  mouths  and 
throats  once  a  day. 

Green  Bone.— What  is  I  he  proper 
amount  of  freen  bone  to  feed  ?  I  am  si  u- 
ated  so  1  can  get  all  I  want.  I  have  sev- 
enty-five hens  which  have  free  range, except 
a  few  for  breeding.  When  would  you  give 
bone,  night  or  morning?— E.  C.  C,  Ames- 
ville,  O. 

Give  a  pound  to  sixteen  hens,  once  a  day 
at  night,  allowing  no  other  food  at  this  sea- 
son if  they  are  on  a  range. 

Jersey  Blues  —  C  h  itauoso  s.— 1. 
Where  can  I  find  Jersey  Blues?  2.  Are 
Chitagongs  a  standard  breed.?— Mrs.  H.  J. 
McC.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1.  They  are  rare:  we  do  not  know  who 
breeds  them.   2.  They  are  now  extinct. 

Pigeons.— 1.  How  big  must  a  wire  coop 
he  for  twenty  pairs  of  pigeons?  2.  Will 
they  breed  locked  up  in  a  big  coop  as  well 
ns  flying.  3.  Which  is  he  best  kind  of  a 
floor  for  a  chicken  house?  4.  Is  red  sand 
as  gocd  for  pigeons  as  grit?— T.  E.  C.  fort 
Richmond,  Staleu  Inland,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  pigeon  cote  eight  feet  square,  and  a 
wire  yard  10x50  feci  and  twelve  feet  high, 
should,  answer.  2,  Yes,  much  better  than 
when  at  large.  3.  Cement,  bur  it  must,  be 
well  covered  with  litter.  4.  No;  ground 
oyster  shells  are  better. 

When  Will  They  Lay.— Please  let  me 
know  at  what  age  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 
should  lay  if  raised  in  an  incubator  in 
April,  on  farms,  and  taken  to  a  warm  state 
li  e  Florida  m  September.  They  are  well 
fed  on  meat,  bran,  cut  bone  and"  plenty  of 
green  food.  They  have  a  good  lield  to  range 
over. — J.  P. 

They  will  probably  begin  to  lay  when 
about  eight  months  old. 

Chicken  Marker.— Please  let  me  know 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per where  I  can  gee  a  chicken  marker. — J. 
S.,  EJwardsville,  111, 

Address  W  H.  Wigmore,  912  Rementer 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Eggs  Look  Like  Coffee— Will  you 
please  inform  me  why  a  healthy  chicken 
lays  eggs  that  look  as  though  they  were 
mixed  in  coffee?  My  neighbor  had'  a  ben 
to  lay  just  such  an  egg  aud  so  did  I.  The 
whole  flock  id  unusually  healthy  for  this 
climate  and  this  time  of  the  year.  If  I  had 
bought  the  etrgs  I  would  say  that  it  was  an 
old  stale  egg,  all  hough  it  "had  no  smell. 
Piease  let  me  know  tbe  cause. — Montana. 

It  may  be  due  to  some  kind  of  food 
pieked  up,  but  most  probably  to  tbe  rup- 


ture of  a  minute  blood  vessel,  the  hens  no 
doubt  being  fat. 

A  Wyandotte  Capees.—  A  short  time 
ago  I  had  a  Wyandotte  rooster  that  was  de- 
fected differently  from  any  fowl  I  ever 
saw.  He  would  act  like  a  man  who  has 
had  "  three"  too  manv.  In  other  words  he 
would  staag^r  around  on  his  feet  and  go 
about  the  place  singing  like  a  laying  hen. 
He  seemed  to  be  clucking  to  himself  at  all 
times.  This  bird  ate  a  great  deal  aud 
would  nor  get  fat.  1  concluded  at  last,  af- 
ter he  bad  been  in  this  condition  about  a 
month,  to  kill  him.  Can  you  account  for 
this  bird's  trouble?— Subscriber. 

You  did  not  state  how  you  fed  him.  He 
may  have  picked  up  poisonous  seeds,  or 
may  have  been  subject  to  apoplexy  or  ver- 
tigo. 

Incubator  Eggs. — How  often  «hould 
eggs  be  turned  in  incubators? — S.  £>.,  To- 
ronto, Can. 

Twice  a  day  is  sufficient. 

Hen  Manure. — What  is  the  best  way  to 
prepare  hen  manure  for  the  garden? — H.  B. 
H.,  Decatur,  Mich. 

Throw  it  on  the  ground  when  fresh  aud 
chop  it  in.  If  saved  mix  it  with  equal  parts 
of  ben  manure  and  dry  dirt,  adding  a  peck 
of  kainit  to  each  bushel  of  dirr. 

Heat  for  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs.— 1. 
Do  P.yumuih  Rock  eggs  need  more  heat 
than  Leghorns?  I  have  had  some  to  tell 
me  that  thjv  do.  2.  Is  it  any  benefit  to 
put  sulphur  on  the  eggs  the  third  week? — 
1ST.  G.,  Coatesville,  Mo. 

1.  No;  both  kinds  require  the  same  tem- 
perature. 2.  It  affords  no  benefit  to  do  so 
except  to  prevent  lice. 

Buff  Leghorns.— Are  the  Buff  Leghorns 
as  good  layers  as  the  White,  or  are  thuy  as 
good  as  the  Brown?  Give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  Buffs.  — G.  H.,  Rushford,  Minn. 

Theie  is  no  difftrence  in  any  of  the  Leg- 
horns except  in  color,  the  Buffs  being  pure 
buff  in  color,  with  yellow  legs,  white  ear. 
lobes  and  five  pointed  combs. 

Pure  Breeds  Together.— Would  you 
tell  me  how  long  thoroughbred  chicks 
would  have  to  be  yarded  nnlil  their  eggs 
would  produce  thorough-bred  chicks  after 
running  with  other  chicks  ?— Mrs.  T.  C, 
Buena  Vista,  Indiana. 

About  ten  days  is  the  usual  time  al- 
lowed 

Sunflower  Seed.— I  would  like  to 
know  the  value  of  >uui1ower  seed,  when 
planted,  and  what  care  should  begiven  it. 
— T.  S  B.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Sunflower  seeds  are  grown  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  cultivated  like  corn. 
Ihe  yield  is  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  The  ground  must  be  very 
rich  The  seeds  are  excellent  for  poultry, 
a  pint  a  day,  three  tiine9  a  week,  to 
teu  fowls,  beins  sufficient  with  other  food, 
to  be  used  only  in  winter. 


Bottom  Heat  Brooders  Are  Wrong. 

A  reader  who  has  used  brooders  with  top 
and  bottom  heat  could  not  raise  his  chicks 
until  he  removed  them.  Here  is  what  he 
says  about  the  matter: 

What  ails  my  chicks?  They  are  kept  in 
a  top  and  bottom  heat  brooder,  are  fed  a 
great  variety  of  food,  and  have  access  to 
grit  and  f.esh  water.  The  brooder  is 
cleaned  and  littered  every  day.  and  the 
thermometer  registers  100  degrees  all  the 
time.  When  they  were  about  nine  days  old 
lour  or  five  appeared  weak  in  the  legs  aud 
would  not  eat  ;  the  previous  day  they  were 
all  right  and  healthy:  In  a  short  time  two 
died,  the  others  1  took  to  tbe  house, and  all 
have  gained  their  strength  again  but  one.  I 
would  lite  to  know  what  ails  them  and 
have  taken  them  out  of  the  brooder  and 
cured  thetn  1  had  a  fine  Leghorn  cockerel 
which  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  yet 
one  evening  when  .-.bout  to  go  to  roost  he 
died  suddenly;  a  f?w  minutes  before  he 
was  is  healthy  as  ever.  He  was  examined 
and  his  internal  organs  appeared  healthy. 
He  was  not  fat,  but  whenever  he  drank  his 
combs  and  wattles  turned  dark,  and  when 
he  got  through  they  legaiued  their  natural 
color.    What  was  the  matter  with  him? 

Of  course,  as  we  have  often  stated,  no 
one  can  raise  chicks  in  a  bottom  heat 
brooder.  The  hen  gives  the  heat  on  tbe 
chicks  and  so  must  the  brooder.  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  saved  his  chicks  by  taking 
them  out  of  such  a  death  trap. 

As  he  gives  no  details  of  how  he  fed  the 
Leghorn  i  ooster,  simply  mentioning  the 
death  ai  d  appearance,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  cause.  He  may  have  been  injured  or 
eaten  something  which  was  injurious. 


Questions  About  Geese. 

A  subscriber  at  Scottsville,  Kansas, is  in- 
terested in  geese  and  wishes  to  know  all 
about  them.  His  questions  are  very 
proper,  aud,  as  there  may  be  others  who 
are  in  the  same  line  with  him,  we  present 
the  questions  and  our  repiies  below: 

I  am  thinking  of  raiding  aeese  for  their 
feathers.  Which  kind  would  you  advise  ? 
How  much  feath  rs  will  they  yield  in  a 
year  ?  What  might  I  expect  to  get  for 
them?  Could  I  batch  the  egas  in  an  incu- 
bator and  raise  them  in  a  brooder  ?  How 
long  would  they  have  to  be  kept  iu  a 
brooder?  What  should  I  feed  the  young 
ones  ?  What  time  in  the  spring  do  ihe  old 
geese  begin  to  lay  ?  How  many  eggs  do 
they  lay  if  not  allowed  to  set  ?  How 
would  alfalfa  clover  do  to  pasture  them 
on  iu  the  summer?  Would  they  need  any 
other  feed  ?  These  may  seem  toolisb  ques- 
tions to  you  but  they  are  very  important 
to  me.  as  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
geese.  Please  answer  and  oblige  a  life- 
long subscriber  to  your  excellent  paper. 

We  will  begin  by  stating  that  the  writer 
should  send  for  our  back  number  on  geese, 
as  it  will  be  of  as.-istance. 

TheEmbdenand  Toulouse  are  the  larg- 
est breeds,  and  are  usually  preferred.  The 
former  is  entirely  white  in  color.  Geese 
may  be  plucked  several  times  in  a  year, 
and, a  fourth  of  a  pound  of  soft  feathers  is 
a  large  yield  from  one  bird.  The  feathers 
sell  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound, 
according  to  quality.  We  do  rot  believe  it 
pays  to  keep  geese  for  feathers  only,  though 
there  are  sections  where  land  is  abundant, 
pastures  aud  streams  g")od,  and  no  labor 
required,  upon  which  geese  ars  raised  for 
feathers,  as  in  Lee  and  Wise  Co.,  Va.,  and 
in  West  Virginia  adjoining,  tbe  locations 
beiug  far  from  railroads,  and  bulky  trans- 
position by  wagon  to  the  railroads  being 
expensive,  hence  feathers  are  a  specialty, 
the  geese  having  blue  grass  pasture,  ihe 
country  is  mountainous. 

The  eggs  of  geese  can  be  hatched  iu  incu- 
bators, and  require  the  same  temperature 
and  treatment  as  for  eggs  of  ducks — 103  de- 
grees—and the  goslings  can  be  raised  in 
brooders  and  fed  on-  the  same  food  as  for 
ducklings.  They  are  fed  on  boiled  pota- 
toes or  turnips  thickened  with  bran  and 
ground  oats.  They  should  have  green 
food,  fiuely  chopped,  also.  Geese  begin  to 
lay  about  April,  according  to  climate; 
that  is,  they  begin  as  soon  as  winter  begins 
to  pass  away.  They  are  credited  with 
forty  eggs  as  a  limit,  but  twenty  eggs  is 
nearer  the  average  for  each  goose  in  a  flock. 
They  thrive  on  alfalfa,  clover,  blue  grass, 
or  any  other  grass,  but  they  should  have  a 
mess  of  grain  at  night. 

Young  gees°,  nearly  grown,  bring  about 
fifty  cents  each  iu  market.  Old  geese  are 
never  sold.  They  live  until  twenty  years 
old,  and  hatch  young  every  year.  They 
usually  pair,  but  a  gander  will  mate  with 
two  or  more  if  tbe  females  are  in  excess. 
Across  of  Toulouse  gander  and  Embdeu 
goose  is  considered  an  excellent  one.  Tou- 
louse or  Embden  ganders  will  weigh 
twenty  pounds  or  more. 

Geese  will  pay  on  a  large  pasture  with  a 
stream  of  water  through  it.  In  summer 
they  need  no  other  food.  They  should 
have  a  dry  shelter  at  night. 

They  Have  Indigestion  ? 

Mr.  Pied  Fink,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has 
seven  fowls,  and  he  gives  them  three  coffee 
cups  of  grain  a  day,  with  cut  bone  and  po- 
tatoes occasionally,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  grass.  He  says : 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  re- 
gard to  my  chickens."  I  i  ave  six  White 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  a  cock.  1  have  fed 
them  in  cold  weather  oats,  wheat  aud  some 
barley,  cooked  and  fed  hot  in  the  morning 
while  the  weather  was  cold,  but  now  I  give 
them  a  cupful  of  wheat  and  one-half  cup 
of  oats,  mixed  in  tiue  sand,  to  make  them 
scratch  for  it  at  night.  [  give  them  one 
cup  aud  one  half  of  corn.  1  sometimes 
change  that  for  "heat  aud  barley.  They 
have  plenty  of  grass  and  I  give  them  some 
cut  bone  oiice  or  twice  a  week.  I  give  po- 
tatoes. The  house  is  kept  very  clean.  They 
lay  every  day  and  seem  healthy,  but  four 
oftb^m  bave  the  diarrhoea.  What  would 
you  do  to  advise  me  to  stop  it.  I  tried  bar- 
ley meal,  out  that  does  no  good.  My  house 
is  warm. 

He  has  fed  them  too  much,  causing  indi- 
gestion. What  he  should  now  do  is  to  give 
the  bone  once  a  day  (no  other  food)  and 
the  grass,  cutting  off  grain  entirely.  They 
need  no  medicine  but  should  he  made  to 
scratch  and  work.  When  the  hens  are  not 
willing  to  work  give  them  no  food  at  all. 


Has  300  Hens  That  Don't  Pay. 

How  is  it  that  300  hens  will  not  pay  ?  It 
is  because  the  man  is  at  fault.  Now  here 
is  a  letter  from  a  reader  at  Sidney,  N.  Y., 
w7ho  has  tried  ever}  tbiua  but  the  right 
way,  and  yet  we  have  used  up  whole  col- 
umns in  aut  on  against  his  doina  just 
what  he  did.  We  hope  every  reader  will 
carefully  note  what  he  says.  Here  is  his 
letter: 

I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what 
ails  my  hens.  I  have  a  house  120  feet  by  14 
feet,  and  in  this  I  keep  350  hens.  Four 
large  ventilatois  meet  within  six  inches  of 
the  floor.  The  chickens  have  hot  feed  in 
the  morning  and  corn  and  wheat  at  night, 
besides,  grit,  oyster  shells  and  meat.  The 
meat  has  only  been  fed  a  few  weeks  and  I 
thouaht  that  might  be  the  trouble.  My 
building  has  tarred  building  paper  nailed 
on  the  ceiling  inside,  and  this  will  become 
damp  and  wet.  especially  after  a  severe  day 
or  night.  My  hens  commence  to  l<>se  con- 
trol over  their  legs  and  will  be  taken  sud- 
denly and  drop  down  unable  to  move.  On 
taking  them  in  tbe  house,  rubbing  their 
legs,  and  giving  some  whiskey  they  become 
better  and  in  a  few  hours"  couid  walk. 
Perhaps  thev  would  lay  an  egg  but  gener- 
ally it  is  si  ft-sbelled.  I  got  a  great  many 
thin-shelled  eags.  Nearly  all  my  hens  look 
rough  and  I  only  get  from  eighty  to  ninety 
eggs  per  dajr.  I  cannot  imagine  what  the 
matier  is,  but  I  thouaht  it  was  dampness, 
so  I  put  in  two  or  three  coal  stoves  a  week 
ago.  They  still  come  down  with  the  some 
disease,  although  not  so  much  as  before. 
But  still  they  do  not  lay  as  they  ought. 
Can  yon  help'me  and  tell  me  what  to  do  ? 

He  says  he  cannot  imagine  what  the  mat- 
ter is,  the  attributed  trouble  to  dampness, 
yet  iu  every  issue  of  the  Poultry'  Keeper 
we  have  dwelt  on  overfeedihg  until  we  fear 
our  readers  will  sty le  us  an  '  overfeeding 
crank."  Yet,  as  much  as  we  mention  the 
evil  readers  pay  no  attention  to  us,  but  go 
right  on  as  though  we  did  not  know  what 
we  were  advising. 

When  a  hen  lays  soft-shell  eggs  she  is  too 
fat— everytime. 

We  do  not  care  how  much  feed  you  give, 
or  whether  you  insist  that  she  is  poor,  the 
cause  is  overfeeding. 

The  lameness  is  not  in  the  legs  but  in  the 
spine,  the  fat  and  heavy  males  with  fat 
bens  being  at  fault.  Tbe  males  must  be 
removed. 

A  fit  hen  is  a  poor  layer.  If  very  fat  she 
will,  if  she  lays  at  ail,  produce  thin-shell 
eggs,  double-yolk  eggs  or  very  small  eggs. 
If  her  eags  are  used  for  incubation  they 
will  either  not  hatch  or  will  produce  weak 
chicks,  many  of  which  die  in  the  shells. 

The  man  who  allows  his  hens  to  roost  in 
the  tree  tops  in  winter  is  no  worse  than  tbe 
man  who  pampers  his  hens.  Fat  hens  ap- 
pear always  hungry  because  they  have 
been  taught  to  run  to  their  owner  for  food 
whenever  they  see  him. 

Save  Your  Small  Potatoes. 

Small  pota'oes  are  worth  as  much  for 
feeding  to  poultry  as  the  large  tubers.  The 
value  of  an  article  does  not  always  depend 
on  its  market  price,but  on  the  Use  to  which 
it  may  be  applied.  Hens  are  very  partial 
to  potatoes,  and  if  the  small  ones  are 
cooked  and  fed  to  tbem  they  can  pick  them 
to  pieces  without  any  ether  preparation. 
As  winter  food  for  ducks,  small  potatoes 
are  excel  ent.  Separate  them  from  the 
laeger  ones  and  store  them  in  a  convenient 
place  where  they  can  be  easilyr  handled 
when  wanted  for  use. 


'•The  Crack  Train  of  the  Would."— 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  iu  our  hearing 
tbe  other  day,  '■  I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  1  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
0:30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  aud  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, 'The  Crack  Train  of  the  World,'  " 
in  which  statement  thousands  of  others 
heartily  con-cur. 


PUBLISHER'S  QEPAKTIWENT 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-tive  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grata 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Broodersf  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
19  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Phliadelpbl*. 
Price  51.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Ladies'1  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Kkepbb 
Doth  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  sell  binders,  wfiere- 
^veach  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  mouth  as  receiv  d.  riiey  hold 
two  years  nuro  Ders.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid . 
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Finds  Tliem  Dead. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  best,  and 
apparently  the  healthiest,  hens  of  the  flock 
dead  under  the  roost  or  on  the  lies*.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  always  some  hens 
that  cannot  ?taod  up.  Such  a  ease  is  that 
of  the  flock  of  Mr.  Anthony  Walton,  Lin- 
coln, 111.,  whose  letter  below  we  request 
every  one  to  read.   He  says : 

This  morning,  when  opening  the  door  to 
let  my  hens  run  for  the  day,  I  learned  I  had 
anot  her  rooster  and  three  sick  hens  wbich 
refused  to  come  from  the  roosts,  so  T  re- 
moved them  10 hospitals.  The  hens  sit  and 
sleep,  heads  bent  forward  (no  lice  or  mites 
I  am  sure',  refuse  to  eat  or  dunk,  and 
combs  rather  dark.  One  died  about  nine 
o'clock  wit  h  its  head  on  its  breast  bone.  In 
the  August  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  1895.  there  is  a  gentlemen  who 
gives  the  same  symptoms,  only  his  suffer 
with  thirst  and  do  not  drink. 

When  making  my  last  round  'his  even- 
ing, among  my  flock,  I  received  a  shock  by 


ing  close  watch  during  the  day  I  learned 
that  it  was  one  of  my  roosrers,  a  Buff 
Cochin.  I  decided  to  remove  him  to  the 
hospital  after  going  to  roost.  When  I  went 
to  get  him  the  ground  underneath,  about 
one  foot  squi  re,  was  wet  from  w  hat  he  ha  1 
passed.  It  was  mixed  with  green  and  yel- 
low, being  very  thin.  I  have  been  adding  a 
tew  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  their  drinking 
water  on  account  of  a  disease  mv  neighbor 
bad  in  his  flock,  and  thought  it  would  pre- 
vent it.  They  began  the  same  as  my  roos- 
ter, and  died'  in  from  two  to  three  days. 
He  lost  twelve  or  fifteen  in  one  week.  I 
have  every  number  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  from  the  time  I  subscribed  and 
would  not  sell  one  for  a  ytvir's  subscription. 


of  nux  vomica  to  every  gallon  of  drinking 
water  for  a  w  eek. 

Indigestion  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
cholera, and  nearly  all  eases  as  mentioned 
above  result  from  feeding  too  much.  Only 
one  meal  a  day  is  sometimes  too  much 
when  che  hens  are  in  good  condition,  and 
they  will  eat,  even  when  they  are  not  hun- 
gry, because  they  are  accustomed  to  being 
fed  and  look  for  the  feed  from  their  owner 
instead  of  seeking  it  themselves. 

Starving  the  Hens. 

We  are  accused  of  recommending  that 
the  hens  be  starved,  and  we  have  bad 'edi- 
tors to  charge  us  with  so  doing.  Mr. 
Brooks  Intnan,  of  Vorkville,  S.  C.,  thus 
writes  us  on  the  subject: 

I  see  some  breeders  are  down  on  you  be- 
cause  tbey  say  you  are  in  favor  of  starving 
the  poor  hens  to  death  to  get  egis.  I  have 
been  raising  chicks  for  a  numbei  of  years, 
but  I  never  knew  how  to  feed  for  eggs  un- 
til I  subscribed  for  the  POULTRY  KEEPER 
and  followed  the  advice  that  I  found  there- 
in I  always  had  my  hens  too  fat.  I  have 
learned  more  trom  the  last  five  issues  of 
the  journal  than  1  had  for  the  past  five 
.w  ars.  If  a  poultrynian  wants  knowledge 
and  information,  I  would  advise  him  to 
subscribe  at  once  to  the  Poultry  Kkeper. 

We  r  ever  did  advocate  "starving"  the 
hens.  We  have  used  the  expression 
"starve  them  down"  to  normal  condition 
when  they  are  very  fat.  A  fat  hen  cannot 
be  easily  "starved,"  as  the  fit  is  simply  so 
much  stored  up  food  which  must  be  used 
before  the  nen  will  perish.  We  know  of  no 
way  to  reduce  the  fat  hens  in  flesh  except 
to  withhold  the  food.  A  fat  hen  can  go  a 
week  without  a  single  meal  and  be  but  lit- 
tle inconvenienced.  If  the  hens  are  very 
fat  it  will  even  pay  better  to  starve  them 
to  death  than  to  buy  feed  for  them  if  they 
do  not  lay,  as  they  are  expensive.  We  say 
"starve  them  down"  (to  proper  condition), 
but  not  to  starve  them  to  death. 


What  Ails  the  Turkey? 

A  turkey  is  a  bird  that  is  active  and 
capable  of  securing  more  food  in  a  day 
than  it  can  eat  in  a  week.  This  reminds  us 
that  we  have  the  following  from  Mr.  M. 
W.  Brooks,  Tindall,  South  Dakota,  who 
writes  : 
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Mr.  Johnson's  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Mr.  S.  15.  Johnson,  Boggslown,  Indiana, 
is  one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Bronze 
turkeys  in  the  United  Slates.  He  also 
breeds  Plymouth  Rocks,  liuff  Leghorns, 
Pekin  Dues  and  Game  Bantam*.  His 
birds  won  all  the  first  and  all  the  second 
cnteied  thirteen  l  i  tis  ai.d  won  nine  regu- 
lar and  two  special  prizes — eleven  in  all- 
first  on  old  torn,  first  and  second  on  young 
torn,  also  first  and  second  on  pen  and  gland 
special  for  best  display.  His  old  torn  is 
the  one  that  Pierce  made  the  etching  from  ; 
be  i«  the  grandest  pluinagcd  bird  known 
and  one  of  the  tinest  that  Pierce  ever  saw. 
He  is  very  bright  and  the  barring  distinct; 
the  short  feather  of  the  wins  between  the 
primarii  9  and  secondaries  are  perfect,  aud 
that  feather  is  especially  hard  to  breed 
true.  He  was  cut  only  one  point  in  color, 
one-half  on  tail  and  ohe-half'  on  Huff.  He 
is  a  yearling  and  not  in  good  condition, 
with  weigh*  thirty-five  pounds,  and  be 
will  make  a  forty-three  to  forty-five  popnil 
bird.  Mr.  Johnson  has  some,  hing  over  500 
young  turkeys  and  expects  to  have  good 
success  and  good  tra  ie  for  his  prize  stock. 


finding  one  of  my  sitting  hens  dead  011  the 
nest.  She  began  laying  veiy  curly,  and  tuts 
laved  most  every  day  right  through  the 
winter,  and  011  until  Tuesday,  when  she 
layed  her  last  egg  and  remained  on  the 
nest  wantins;  to  >it.  For  two  weeks  previ- 
ous to  'hat  time  -he  has  been  going  around 
clucking  as  though  she  had  been  silting  for 
two  weeks,  but  laving  every  day,  and  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  sit  until  Tuesday.  The 
Bame  evening  my  wife  Bet  her  on  thirteen 
eggs  (the  hen  laveJ  so  remarkably  well  she 
became  quite  a  favorite,  so  1  could  not  set 
her  myself)  That  evening,  Wednesday,  at 
live  o'clock,  she  appeared  to  be  all  right, 
eyes  btight  and  comb  a  good  color,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  she  was  dead  and  appeared  to 
be  dead  for  .omc  time.  There  was  nothing 
suspicious  around  the  nest.  There  was 
plenty  of  food  in  her  crop,  wheat,  corn, 
grass  and  bone.  The  hens  have  Unlimited 
range,  and  I  only  feed  once  a  day,  of  oats, 
wheat,  bran  aiid  shorts,  seaided  bran, 
cracked  corn  (scalded),  chanting  each  time, 
giving  the  a  ove  varieties;  in  addition, 
about  three  limes  a  week,  scraps  from 
butcher  shops.  This  morning,  when  enter- 
ing the  place  \\  here  the  hens  roost,  I  saw 
that  some  of  them  .had  diarrhoea,  and  keep- 


Ihave  looked  them  over  and  cannot  t:nd 
anv  such  trouble  mentioned.  If  from  these 
rambling  remarks  you  can  tell  me  t lie  cause 
of  my  hen  dying  I  will  be  deeply  grateful, 
and  also  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  of  the  sick  rooster,  and  what  will  cure 
him . 

To  day  I  commenced  building  a  new  hen 
house  and  when  completed  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it,  and  tell  those  who  are  inter- 
ested and  are  entering  the  poultry  business 
and  are  readers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper 
how  I  began  and  where  I  am. 

In  looking  over  the  above  we  notice  that 
he  feeds,  and,  in  fact,  seems  to  consider 
feed  as  the  one  thing  essential,  yet  it  is  the 
feed  that  is  killing  his  fo  .  ls.  He  has  fed 
them  into  indigestion  — until  they  can  no 
longer  keep  pace  with  the  forcing  process, 
and  they  die  of  appoplexy  or  liver  disease. 
In  the  meantime  the  fat  hens  are  Injured  in 
the  spine  by  the  heavy  males,  and  cannot 
stand  up.  What  he  should  do  is  to  shut  off 
all  food  and  make  them  work  for  all  they 
receive,  and  add  a  teaspoon ful  of  tincture 


Will  some  one  tHl  me  what  ails  my 
turkey  ?  He  went  drooping  around  and 
will  not  eat.  A  thin,  yellowish  discharge 
from  the  bowels  after  four  days,  and  coulu 
not  stand  up  but  very  little.  When  he  sits 
down  be  would  droop  and  remain  so  all 
day,  His  toos  became  crooked  and  si  iff.  I 
doctored  for  diarrhoea,  looked  for  li  :e,  and 
found  none.  I  fed  soft  feed,  scalded,  in 
the  morning;  grain  just  before  noon,  and 
he  had  free  range  and  warm  quartets, 
though  not  as  dry  as  I  would  like,  but  will 
have  in  the  future.  The  liver  was  as  large 
as  my  two  bands,  with  yellow  spot  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tne  food  in 
the  gizzard  was  the  color  of  puris  green, 
though  1  had  none  1  >n  the  place.  W  bal  Is 
the  remedy?  As  I  am  a  beginner  and  go  to 
the  Poultry  Kekpkr  for  advice,  I  submit 
this  for  your  approval. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  tbe  cause — 
indigestion— due  to  feeding  too  much. 
There  never  was  a  bird  that  received  food 
at  noon,  with  other  meals,  that  did  not, 
sooner  or  later,  succumb  to  such  manner 
of  feeling,  and  especially  the  turkey. 
Three  times  a  day  will  kill  the  hardiest  of 
flocks.  Tbe  remedy  is  to  let  the  turkeys 
forage  and  get  their  own  food. 
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Competition  in  any  department  of  indus- 
try tends  to  lower  prices,  and  this  is  no  less 
true  in  the  poultry  business  tlian  iu  any 
other,  hence  it  follows  that  while  the  inev- 
itable result  will  remain  as  ever,  that  the 
poultry  raiser  who  produces  at  the  mini- 
mum cost  will  make  the  most  money,  yet 
in  these  days  of  sharp  competition,  only  he 
who  produces  at  a  very  low  figure  will 
succeed  in  making  even  a  comparatively 
decent  showing.  Economy  is  the  order  of 
the  day;  to  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have,  or  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Granted  that  we  can  now  coax  our  poultry 
to  lay  the  utmost  number  of  eggs  that  it  is 
for  our  advantage  to  have  them  lay  (for  it 
may  not  be  for  our  advantage  tkal'tbey  lay 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs  possible  to 
squeeze  out  of  them;;  granted,  also,  that 
our  artificial  hatching  and  rearing  (which 
are  the  only  kinds  worth  talking  about) 
have  reached  a  point  so  near  perfection  as 
to  be  practically  satisfactory;  the 
quantity  of  food  required  to  produce  a 
pound  or  a  ton  of  poultry,  whether  broilers 
or  roasters  or  both,  cannot  be  changed,  be- 
cause nature  has  fixed  that  matter  without 
consulting  us  Thus  ttatre  seems  but  little 
chance  for  improvement  as  regards  the 
production  of  eggs,  batching  chickens,  per- 
suading taem  to  live,  and  the  kind  and 
quantify  of  food  best  to  give  them.  Where 
then,  does  any  more  ecouomy  come  in  ? 
Where  is  there  any  opportunity  for  further 
reducing  the  cost  of  production?  Obvi- 
ously the  only  reply  is  in  the  matter  of 
labor-saving  iu  some  way.  The  man  or 
woman  who  can  raise  a  thousand  chickens 
to  market  size  with  the  same  expense  for 
labor  with  which  a  neighbor  can  raise  a 
hundred,  will  surely  "get  there"  fir«t,acd 
indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  neighbor 
gets  there  at  all,  or  at  least  in  season  to 
anion  or,  to  anything.  Now,  then,  comes  the 
tuir  of  war,  in  1  he  shape  of  brain  work  to 
vent  labor-saving  methods.  We  years  ago 
described  a  successful  days  work  on  a 
poultry  farm  111  mid-winter,  where  only 
eggs  were  the  objective  point  (and  an  un- 
successful one,  particularly  at  that  horri- 
ble s  ason  cf  the  year  when  we  need  to  see 
every  possible  bright  side  to  the  business 
is  certainly  the  quintessence  of  discourage- 
ment and  indeed  mateth  the  heart  sick, 
because  working  for  nothing  and  finding 
ourselves  soon  becomes  monotonous  and 
disgusting).  One  of  the  rav.iu  factors  in 
our  successful  winter  poultry  culture  and 
egg  production,  as  described  in  that  days 
work,  has  always  been  the  unusual  amount 
of  exercise,  in  fact  the  continual  exercise 
which  we  have  furnished  our  poultry.  We 
have  never  given  them  the  precise  choice 
that  Lincoln  did  his  swine— '•  root  hog  or 
die  "—but  we  ha,e  given  them  the  equally 
absolute  alternal lvt— "  scratch  hens,  or 
starve." 

In  that  "  day's  work  "  we  described  con- 
stant exercise  on  the  part  of  our  poultry, 
which  was  induced  onlv  by  as  constant 
work  on  our  own  |  art,  for  besides  attend- 
ing to  the  usual  numerous  duties  011  a 
poultry  farm,  we  kept  the  exact  proper 
quantity  of  -rain  continually  buried  in  the 
litter  ot  each  poultry  room  to  induce  the 
poultry  to  scratch  for  it  pretty  much  all 
day  long.  There  was  a  science  in  this,  be- 
cause, if  too  much  grain  was  buried,  the 
fowls  would  soon  become  satiated  and 
cease  their  activity,  and  if  the  supply  wis 
too  scauty,  the  f  :wls  would  soon  exhaust 
it  and  suspend  operations  for  want  of  en- 
couiagement.  Our  best  results  were  ob- 
tained by  stirring  uo  the  litter  with  an  or- 
dinary long-tool  tied  potato  digger  as  fre- 
quently as  possible,  say  every  hour,  or  as 
often  as  we  could  get  round  to  the  various 
houses  in  connection  with  our  other  work, 
but  once  in  five  minutes  would  have  been 
better,  for  we  never  had  a  flock  of  poultry, 
nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  flock,  that  did  not 
ci  ase  their  efforts  altera  while  unless  their 
interest  in  the  matter  was  renewed  by  the 
frequent  visits  of  1  be  attendant,  properly 
arini'd  and  equipped  for  again  stirring  up 
the  litler. 

Such  constant  attention  to  this  matter 
and  such  thorough  treatment  of  the  poul- 
try was  laborious  and  expensive,  and  the 
liveliest  roan  that  ever  danced  lhe  "High- 
land Fling"  011  this  terrestrial  ball  could 
not  in  this  manner  care  for  more  than  four 
hundred,  and  also  perform  the  uumerous 
other  duties  connected  with  the  aforesaid 
"  immortal  four  hundred."  We  have  fre- 
quently written  this,  and  have  once  (or 
possibly  twh-e)  stated  it  in  a  poultrj  lec- 
tu'  e,  on  which  occasion  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  poultry  rai'ers  in  the 
country,  for  whom  and  for  whose  opinion 
we  entertain  the  highest  respect,  in  debat- 
ing the  question  thought  we  had  placed 
the  number  of  fowls  altogether  too  low, 
and  that  one  smart  man  could  lake  similar 
and  proper  care  of  two  thousand.  Wc  did 
not  choose  to  publicly  differ  from  him,  for 
it  was  useless.  It  was  simply  a  question 
of  figures,  and  be  might  as  \vell  have  ar- 
gued that  a  hundred  and  twenty  minutes 
could  be  crowded  into  an  hour" to  suit  a 
particular  emergency.  The  simple  fact 
was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be,  that  one 
man,  even  if  ma  le  of  India  rubber  and 
chain  lightning,  and  with  a  hinge  in  the 
middle  of  nis  spinal  column,  and  working 
"  from  p.  m.  in  the  forenoon  until  a.  m.  in 


the  afternoon  "  iu  a  short  winter's  day 
cannot  thus,  thus,  thusly,  care  for  more 
than  400  fowls.  True,  be  can  seatter  grain 
to  2,000  (or  perhaps  20,000, tor  that  matter), 
but  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about, 
by  a  long  shot.  What  we  mean  is  simply 
this:  To  scatter  just  so  much  grjin,  and 
110  more,  among  the  litter,  aud  have  the 
litter  so  continually  stirred  up  that  the 
heus  will  scratch  among  said  litter  for  said 
grain  all  day  long  in  mid  winter,  from  the 
time  they  have  finished  their  morning's 
hot  mash,  until  they  eat  their  supper  of 
warmed  corn  at  night,  save  about  ten 
minutes  for  each  fowl  to  lay  her  usual  egg, 
and  that  the  fowls  shall  do'  all  this  digging 
and  scratching,  not  from  a  dull  and  prosy 
sense  of  duty,  but  because  they  like  it,  and 
get  their  pay  as  they  go  along,  precisely  as 
they  would  enjoy  digging  a  hole  in  your 
newly  si  dded  lawn,  or  vigorously  scratch- 
ing for  dear  life  iu  your  nicely  finished 
flower  garden. 

'We  limited  the  number  of  fowls  that  one 
person  could  thus  profitably  care  for  in 
mid-winter  to  4d0  several  years  ago,  be- 
cause the  expense  of  bii  mg  skilled  labor  to 
assist  iu  caring  for  more,  even  if  it  could 
be  had,  would  absorb  the  profit,  and  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  idea  of  artificial  as- 
sistance in  this  matter  never  even  entered 
our  heads.  True,  we  accurately  enough 
foresaw  the  inevitable  artificial  hatching 
and  brooding  of  to-day,  but  the  fact  that 
the  minute  details  of  poultry  culture, 
whether  on  the  largest  or  smallest  scale, 
whether  with  six  fowls  or  6,000,  even  to 
the  proper  mixing  of  grain  with  litter  in 
the  poultry  houses,  the  latching  and  un- 
latching of  doors,  etc.,  could  be  performed 
by  ingenious  and  simple  machinery,  was  as 
foreign  to  our  prophetic  vision  as  that  of 
aerial  cars  leaving  Boston  Common  every 
hour  and  half  hour  for  the  planet  Mar's 
and  way  stations,  tickets  f.  r  the  round 
trip  one  dime,  or  three  for  a  quarter. 

Yet  this  all  important  and  long  desired 
system  on  the  poultry  farm,  aud  lhe  saving 
of  innumerable  steps,  which  we  all  know 
are  what,  more  than  anything  else,  •'  make 
us  tired";  the  very  ideas  of  labor  saying 
which  we  have  been  karping  upon  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  are  now  being 
put  into  actual  practice  for  the  Hist  time, 
and  of  course  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
known, on  the  Watson  Stoddard  Ranch 
Poultry  Experimental  Farm  in  Kearney, 
Nebraska,  and  will  be  given  to  the  poultry 
fraternity  (also  for  the  first  time)  in  the 
current  volume  of  the  Poultry  World. 
None  of  us  cau  afforel  to  be  without  the 
magazine,  for  this  series  of  articles  alone 
will  be  worth  twenty  times  its  cost. 

This  must  necessarily  and  speedily  rev- 
olutionize the  poultry  business  because  it 
ca  1  be  equally  well  used  on  the 
smallest  as  on  the  largest  scale, 
so  that  while  the  individual  keeping 
only  a  dozen  or  twenty  fowls  ean  thus  be 
enabled  to  get  the  last  penny  of  profit  out 
of  them,  the  larger  operators  who  have 
found  themselves  able  to  properly  attend 
to  only  400,  ean  now,  by  the  aid  of  the*  e  ap- 
pliances, eitherlargely  increase  their  flocks 
and  their  ine'omes.  or  by  letting  this  auto- 
matic machinery  do  their  work  for  them, 
and  better  and  more  thoroughly  t  han  i!  can 
be  elone  by  hand,  can,  if  desired,  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  other  pursuits, 
and  thus  have  two  strings  to  their  bow. 

This  is  the  latest  scientific  achievement 
in  poultry  culture,  and  it  seems  eminently 
fitting  that  it  should  have  been  left  for  Mr. 
Stoddard,  «  ho  has  devoted  more  thought 
to  this  industry  than  perhaps  any  other 
living  man.  .to  now  cap  the  climax  of  his 
long  and  brilliant  editorial  cart  er  by  in- 
troducing ir  to  the  poultry  fraternity.  We 
bespeak  for  if  a  rapid  stride  into  public  no- 
tice and  public  favor,  for  the  latter  must 
necessarily  follow  the  former  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  but  a  short  time  can 
elcpse  before  these  ideas,  so  recently  per- 
fected, will  be  introduced  wherever  poul- 
try L  kept,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  tae  land,  and  adopted  by  every 
wideawake  r  regressive  poultry!"  an  who 
keeps  abreast  with  the  times. 

AV.  H.  Rudd. 


Soft-Shell  Eggs. 

No  matter  how  much  bone,  lime  or 
oyster-shells  may  be  given  the  flock,  the 
hecs  will  fail  to  produce  perfect  eggs  it 
they  are  fed  too  highly  until  very  fat. 
When  an  egg  is  soft-shelled  (shell-less),  it 
is  a  sure  indication  that  the  hens  are  too 
-fat.  The  same  is  true  when  they  lay 
double-yolk  eggs.  The  remedy  is  to  feed 
less  food,  and  especially  less  grain,  allowing 
only  one  meal  a  day  for  a  week  or  two, 
keeping  the  bens  in  exercise, so  as'to  reduce 
them  in  flesh  aud  bring  them  into  normal 
condition. 

Non-Sitters. 

The  non-sitters  are  bred  for  egg  produc- 
tion more  than  for  the  table  or  'be  market, 
and  are  used  mostlv  by  those  who  keep 
hens  for  eggs  only.  They  are  rather  small 
compared  with  other  breeds,  but  are  full- 
breasted,  and  have  less  off  il  than  the  large 
breeds  The  non-sitters  are  the  Leghorns, 
Polish,  Hamburg's,  Red  Caps,  Audalusians, 
Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Black  Spanish. 
All  these  breeds  are  very  active  and  forage 
over  a  large  surface  ;  hence  thev  are  not 
well  adapted  for  confinement  in  yards, 
though  they  cau  be  so  kept  with  good 
management. 


WILD    THEORIES  OX    HEX  MA- 
NURE. 


Errors  in  Valuation— It  Cannot  Come 
From  Nothing  and    Cannot  Ex- 
ceed  the  Eood    Eaten— It  is 
Often  Worth  Less. 

We  wish  to  present  several  points  on  the 
above  subject  iu  order  to  set  the  matter 
before  our  readers  in  a  plain  manner. 
There  have  been  some  very  enthusiastic 
articles  written  on  the  value  of  ben  manure 
and  they  have  received  estimates  of  value 
ranging  all  the  way  from  twenty-five  cents 
per  hen,  one  year,  to  over  a  dollar.  Here 
is  what  a  Florida  writer  states  in  an  agri- 
cultural journal: 

"  I  have  had  one  pen  of  Wyandotte  hens, 
consisting  of  eight  birds.  The  coop  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  wire  screen  over  the  board 
that  catches  the  droppings.  This  is  sprins- 
led  with  dry  plaster,  and  the  droppings  are 
gathered  once  a  week,  the  fowls  occupying 
the  coop  at  night  only,  which  is  about 
twelve  boms  from  the  time  the  coop  is 
closed  at  night  until  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing'. 

The  droppings  from  these  eight  hens 
weighed  ten  pounds.  They  could  not  be 
called  gieen,  for  they  have  been  exposed  to 
a  current  of  air  aud  have  remained  011  the 
boaid  seven  days.  This  is  equal  to  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  from  each  hen  per 
week,  or  sixty-five  pounds  for  a  year. 
Thus  100  hens  would  yield  6,500  pounds, 
counting  half  the  time,  the  night  only." 

The  above  is  remarkable.  One  hundred 
heus  produce  about  three  tons  of  manure 
in  a  year,  aud  perhaps  leave  three  tons  on 
the  yard  over  which  they  range,  as  the 
above  is  for  the  night  droppings,  or  a  total 
of  six  tons  a  year.  Tremendous. 

Now,  from  what  does  it  come  ?  It  is  a 
very  greedy  hen  that  cau  eat  live  pecks  of 
grain  in  a  year,  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
food,  or  seventy  pounds  Eight  heus 
would  consequently  eat  563  pounds  iu  a 
year,  yet  they  produced  520  pounds  of  ma- 
nure. Nothing  is  allowed  for  maintenance 
of  the  hen  aud  the  eggs  layed  but  twenty 
pounds  of  food.  It  all  goes  into  the  ma- 
nure, according  to  the  above. 

But  he  perhaps  overlooked  the  plaster, 
which  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere, despite  his  claim  that  it  was  dry- 
Further,  if  it  was  dry  when  collected  it 
had  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  value.  Here 
is  another  rosy  picture: 

"A  ton  of  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure 
contains  six  pounds  of  phospborc  acid, 
ten  pounds  of  potash,  eleven  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  A  ton  of  hen  manure  contains 
forty-eignt  to  sixty  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  forty-one  pounds  of  potash,  sixty- 
seven  pound0  of  nitrogen.  Thus  40  j  pounds 
of  hen  manure  would  contain  as  much  pot- 
ass, phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  as  one 
ton  of  barnyard  manure.  According  to 
the  commercial  value  of  these  elements, 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  hen  manure  may  be 
estimated  as  follows;  Nitrogen,  sixty- 
seven  pounds  a  eighteen  ceuts,  §12  06; 
potash,  forty- one  pounds  at  sevtn  aud  one- 
half  cents,  §3.08;  phosphoric  acid,  forty- 
eight  to  sixty  pounds  ar  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents,  §5.01.   Total,  §20.15. 

"If,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  100  fowls 
produce  6,5J0  pounds  (011  ly  counting  nights 
to  be  on  the  safe  side),  then  their  drop- 
pings alone  have  a  commercial  value  of 
§70.57.  It  is  well  known  that  the  manure 
from  birds  is  more  valuab  e  than  from 
animals,  for  it  contains  the  urates  and 
solid  excrements  combined.  The  urine 
from  cattle  is  more  valuable  than  the 
solids.  If  our  domestic  fowls  Were  fed 
upon  a  meat  or  fish  diet  the  manure  would 
equal  guano,  but  the  analysis  of  the  latter 
shows  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  former,  aud 
therefore  of  more  value.  This  accounts 
for  the  low  valuation  we  fiequently  see 
given  to  hen  droppings.  The  samples  are 
taken  from  farms  where  half  the  nitrogen 
is  allowed  to  waste,  and  the  fowls  have 
only  what  they  pick  up. 

•'The  Poultry  World  estimates  poultry 
manure  almost  equal  to  guano.  The  Live 
Slack  Journal  estimates  that  a  hen  wi  1 
produce  one  bushel  of  manure  a  year,  and 
that  itis  worth  §1  a  bushel.  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnston  estimates  the  nitrogen  111  poultry 
manure  to  be  worth  thirty  cents,  potash 
seven  cents  and  phosphoric  acid  sixteen 
cents  per  pound,  which  would  give  it  a 
value  of  §30,  instead  of  §20.15,  as  we  have 
it." 

Now,  fresh  hen  manure  contains  sixty 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  leaving  in  a  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  only  800  pounds  of  dry, 
water  free  manure.  It  contains  ODly 
twenty-two  pounds  of  nitrogen,  twlve 
pounds  of  potash,  and  seventeeu  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  instead  of  the  quantities 
mentioned  above,  and  which  also  depends 
on  the  kind  of  food  consumed. 

If  poultry  manure  were  valued  at  §30  per 
ton,  as  stated  above,  and  eight  heus  can 
produce  520  pounds  a  rear,  or  about  a  dol- 


lar each,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  keeping  hens  for  poultry  and  eggs,  as 
they  can  be  made  profitable  on  manure 
only.  Who  says  that  poultry  doesn't  pay  ? 
And,  remember,  we  give  the  value  of 
what  the  hens  produce  at  night  only. 
Don't  forget  that  they  make  another  dollar 
duriug  the  day  also. 

Here  is  another  writer  who  gives  bis  ex- 
perience in  the  Amzrican  Agriculturist, 
and  he  makes  it  rosy  also.   He  says: 

"  Mr.  G-.  H.  Chesley  keeps  about  300  hens 
suitably  housed,  and  has  a  light  platform 
under  the  roosts,  which  he  keeps  covered 
with  an  absorbent  of  thoroughly  dry  and 
hue  earth  or  muck  tocaicb  every  particle 
of  droppings  from  the  roosts.  He  cleans 
this  out  as  often  as  necessary  and  puts  it 
in  a  dry  place,  replenishing  the  dry  ab- 
sorbent, and  continues  this  through  the 
year.  Before  planting,  the  manure  is  thor- 
oughly pulverized  by  spreading  it  on  the 
barn  floor  and  sprinkling  it  with  enough 
water  to  cause  it  to  swell  aud  crumble.  It 
is  then  worked  thoroughly  with  the  tool 
most  suitable  until  very  fine,  the  finer  the 
betcer,  and  enough  more  tine  dry  earth  or 
muck  is  mixed  with  it  to  make  one  part 
hen  manure  to  nine  parts  dry  ear.'h  or  any 
other  good  substitute  He  ploughs  bis 
greensward  land  as  level  as  possible, 
thoroughly  pulver.z  ng  it  with  a  good 
harrow,  and  furrows  it  to  a  fair  depth  for 
the  rows  three  feet  apart.  He  then  applies 
a  pine  or  more  of  the  compost  to  each  bill, 
at  a  distance  of  Irom  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  apart,  cveringa  space  of  ten  inches 
to  each  hill;  covers  this  with  earth  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  then 
drops  from  two  to  three  eyes  on  each  hill 
and  covers  to  the  tlepth  of  two  or  more 
inches.  He  applies  more  of  the  compost 
to  each  hill  through  the  season  of  cultiva- 
tion, doing  most  of  his  work  with  the  cul- 
tivator aud  horse  hoe.  He  believes  in  the 
thorough  73ulverizatiou  of  the  soil  aud  ma- 
nure. Mr.  Chesley  uses  uo  other  manure 
for  his  pots. toes,  and  gets  200  to  500  bushels 
per  acre,  of  fine  quality.  Any  surplus  of 
the  compost  is  used  as  a  top  dressing." 

According  to  his  calculation  of  hills 
twenty  inches  apart  for  one  acre,  he  would 
have  about  fifty  rows  (four  feet  apart) 
aud  125  hills  per  row,  or  a  total  of  6,250 
pints,  of  which  one-tenth  is  manure,  or  625' 
pints  (the  weight  not  given).  Allowing 
it  at  1,000  pounds,  he  woull  apply  only 
eleven  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  pounds  of 
potash,  and  eight  and  one-half  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  will  not  produce 
the  potatoes  he  mentions. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Fancier, 
commenting  on  the  above,  iu  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  joy  remarked  : 

'  The  above  is  excellent  advice.  In  our 
own  experience  some  ten  jears  ago,  we 
used  land  plaster  as  an  absorbent  aud 
proper  medium  for  mixing.  This  plaster 
was  sprinkled  on  the  platforms  below  the 
roosts  or  perches,  and  every  day  these 
platforms  were  scraped  clean,  the  manure 
being  thrown  in  barrels .  placed  under  a 
water-tight  shed.  We  used  it  for  fop 
dressing  lawns  and  meadows  and  fields, 
and  never  saw  its  equal.  The  most  re- 
markable results  «e  obtained  were  on  a 
field  of  timothy.  The  wonderful  increase 
in  the  crop  year  after  year  was  a  puzzle  to 
our  neighbors.  Wh  it  is  more,  the  field  be- 
came really  clear  of  weeds,  so  deuse  was 
the  growth  of  timothy.  Hen  manure  and 
plaster  did  it  all." 

Certainly,  plaster  is  excellent  for  all 
grasses.  No  doubt  the  soil  and  other  con_ 
ditions  are  factors  to  be  considered.  We 
once  spread  enough  hen  manure  on  a  bed 
of  strawberries  to  get  the  best  of  results, 
but  the  effects  were  hardly  perceptible. 

The  fact  is  that  if  poultry  manure  is 
collected  daily,  mixed  with  plaster  and 
dirt,  and  kept  damp,  it  possesses  some 
value,  but  the  dry  stuff  called  poultry  ma- 
nure, which  has  gradually  become  bard 
and  insoluble  (silicate  of  lime  resulting),  is 
about  as  useless  as  so  much  dry  Jil  l .  and  is 
not  worth  the  labor  of  spreading  it  on  the 
laud. 

When  kainit  or  plaster  is  used,  the  bene- 
fits resulting  are  ascribed  to  the  niauure 
when  it  is  the  absorbent  material  which 
really  deserves  the  credit. 


Thiuks  the  Bone  Mill  Necessary. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Cooper,  of  Illinois,  describes 
iu  a  few  words  a  heap  of  truth,  but  seems) 
to  attribute  too  inuch  to  "  luck,"  as  he  has 
no  confidence  in  himself    He  says: 

I  enjoy  attending  to  the  fowls,  but  I  do 
not  have  very  good  luck.  It  seems  some 
can  raise  chicks  in  an  ol  1  corner  of  a  fence 
and  have  better  luck  than  I ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  a  bone  mill. 

There  is  no  "  luck  "  in  poultry  raising. 
Most  persons  feed  too  much  grain  and  a 
bone  cutter  (or  even  a  bone  mill)  may 
make  a  change.  Bone  is  excellent,  aud  far 
better  than  grain.  As  Mr.  Cooper  infers, 
much  depends  on  the  bone  cutter. 
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A  Building  for  Four  Flocks. 

A  subscriber  iu  Maryland  informs  us  of 
bis  plan  of  keepiug  four  flocks  in  a  build- 
ing, and  wbicb  we  very  much  approve,  as 
be  does  not  erowi  tbe  liens.  In  describing 
it  be  says : 

lam  contemplating  building  tbis  sum- 
mer a  fnur  pen  ben  bouse.  II  will  be  fifty 
feet  (inside  measure)  long  and  fifteen  feet 
wide,  giving  each  pen  \i)/2  by  12  foot  space. 
The  outside  will  be  rough  weatherboard, 
with  cracks  stripped.  The  inside  will  be 
plastered,  roof  will  be  tar  papered. 
Thought  I  would  have  a  cement  floor,  as  it 
is  more  durable  and  Seasier  cleaned,  tins 
to  be  covered  with  chaff.  Will  have  one 
pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  pen  of 
Light  Brabmas,  and  two  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Will  twenty  each  to  a  pen  be  too 
many  ? 

If  he  allows  twenty  hens  in  each  apart- 
ment, with  159  square  feet  for  each  flock 
(12  by  1234),  be  thus  gives  each  hen  sevtu 
and  one- half  square  feet  of  room,  wbicb  is 
sufficient,  though  the  usual  rule  is  to  allow 
more.  It  is  customary  to  keep  about 
thirty  or  forty  hens  in  an  apartment  of 
tbe  dimensions  mentioned,  but  our  sub  - 
scriber  shows  good  Judgment  in  giving  his 
bens  plenty  of  room.  His  plan  for  tbe 
poultry  bouse  is  also  correct,  for  with  a 
roof  of  standard  (Swan's)  paper  be  can 
have  it  nearly  flat  and  thus  lessen  tbe  cost. 


1  am  to  take  the  puddle  duck  and  the 
Muscovy  drake,  and  all  tbe  young  ducks 
that  lean  produce,  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  feathered,  be  will  take  them  and  pay 
me  six  dollars  per  dozen.  Now  1  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  money  in  it  at 
that  price,  and  if  you  think  tbe  chance  a 
good  one;  or,  in  other  words,  would  you 
make  the  contract  ?  1  am  using  incubators, 
hatching  both  hen  and  duck  eggs  together. 
Out  of  one  hundred  ben  eggs  I  generally 
get  seventy-live  chicks,  while  out  of  the 
ducks,  if  I  get  half  I  am  doing  well,  the 
balance  dying  when  about  ready  to  pick 
the  shells.  Now  have  you  any  idea  why  so 
many  of  the  ducks  die  that  "way  P  They 
aie  both  treated  alike  while  hatch ing.  In 
raising  the  ducks  I  use  bottom  heat,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  what  I  have  lost  of 
them  is  not  worth  talking  about. 

We  believe  that  it  will  pay  to  sell  all  the 
ducks  one  can  raise  at  fifty  cents  each,  but 
why  use  the  puddle  duck.  A  cioss  of 
Muscovy  and  puddle  duck  makes  aline 
bird  for  market,  but  they  are  too  slow  iu 
growth.  The  Pekin  will  weigh  four 
pounds  when  eight  weeks  old. 

Duck  eggs  and  ben  eggs  should  not  be  to- 
gether in  the  same  incubator.  The  duck 
eggs,  being  larger,  will  be  nearer  the  source 
of  heat,  hence  the  two  kinds  of  eggs  cannot 
be  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  Duck 
eggs  are  hatched  iu  incubators  which  have 
deeper  trays  and  egg  chambers, 


Can't  Cure  the  Disease. 

A  subscriber,  who  signs  himself 
'■  Illinois,"  seuds  us  tbe  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease which  is  destroying  Irs  flock  and  which 
we  give  for  the  information  of  readers.  He 
states  the  circumstances  as  follows  : 

As  we  are  having  some  trouble  with  a 
disease  that  we  are  unable  lo  cure  among 
our  chickens,  I  will  try  and  write  you  a  de- 
scription of  it.  The  fowls  are  taken  sick 
suddenly,  seemingly  well  one  day  and  sick 
the  next.  They  are  droopy,  walking  with 
difficulty.  They  will  not  eat,  and  drink 
but  very  little.  The  droppiugs  are  loose, 
being  a  greenish  }  ellow,  about  tbe  color  Of 
sulphur.  Some  of  them  die  almost  at 
once.  Others  linger  along  for  a  week  or 
two,  becoming  mere  skeletons,  and  they  are 
sleepy  all  the  time, then  dying  and  someget 
well.  By  moving  them  into  a  new  grassy 
place  a  great  many  ol  them  that  get  well 
lose  one  eye.  Th^y  have  plenty  of  room, 
free  range  on  a  I  arm,  They  are  one  breed, 
Cochins.  We  have  had  them  for  years 
and  they  were  always  very  healthy  "until 
the  last  year.  I  have  them  in  two'  Mocks 
and  two  houses,  about  eighty  in  all.  Their 
feed  consists  of  wheat,  oats,  and  occasion- 
ally s  uiie  corn  \v<  t  with  milk,  and  once  in 
a  while  a  breakfast  of  wheat  bran  and 
chopped  barley,  and  oats,  with  milk  or 
water,  also  a  little  pepper  or  sulphur  in  it. 
They  have  plenty  of  water  all  the  time  aud 
fresh  t  wice  a  day,  wilb  some  copperas  in 
it  about  twice  a  week.  This  is  the  best 
remedy  that  I  have  found.  The  henhouse 
is  cleaned  often  and  sprinkled  with  lime  or 
wood  ashes.  They  have  plenty  of  gietu 
grass. 

Now,  the  sbeve  is  not  conclusive,  as  it 
would  require  an  examination  of  the  flock 
anil  the  asking  of  a  great  many  questions 
to  fully  understand  the  cause.  The  symp- 
toms would  be  classed  as  those  of  cholera 
by  some,  but  thr-y  are  rather  those  of  lice. 
The  loss  of  the  eye  indicates  exposure  to 
draught,  at  night.  Then,  again,  Hie  flock 
may  have  had  roup  at  some  time,  the  effect 
of  which  often  appears  later. 

It  is  also  possible  that  tbe  cause  is  indi- 
gestion. We  do  net  like  the  feed  ration 
given  above— too  much  wheat  and  corn. 
We  suggest  no  food  but  that  which  they 
can  pick  up  on  tbe  range.  Add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tincture  of  uux  vomica  to  every  half 
gallon  of  drinking  water  lor  a  week.  Be 
sure  and  examine  for  lice. 

The  w  riter  starts  out  by  saying  he  has 
some  difficulty  in  curing  the  disease,  and 
then  states  that  be  gave  sulphur  and  cop- 
peras. No  bird  can  long  survive  copperas. 
Now,  here  is  a  point.  When  a  bird 
is  sick,  first  shut  off  all  of  the  food.  It  is 
time  enough  to  give  remedie  s  after  the  ex- 
periment of  withholding  food  is  tried. 
Give  no  food  for  a  whole  weok  if  necessary. 
It  will  not  seriously  harm  the  fowls  and 
may  make  a  new  flock  of  them.  Nearly  all 
the  trouble  afflicting  poultry  are  due  to  too 
much  food. 

Brooder  Chicks  Dying. 

A  change  in  the  weather,  especially 
when  if  is  damp  and  cool  nights  succeed 
warm  days,  there  is  danger  ol  the  chicks 
becoming  chilled,  the  effects  (  f  which  may 
not  be  apparent  for  two  or  three  days  af- 
ter. Mrs.  T.  E.  Edwards,  Frederick, 
South  Dakota,  mentions  a  difficulty  with 
her  chicks  and  asks  our  advice.    She  says: 

I  am  running  a  Poultry  Keeper  in- 
cubator. A  week  ago  I  took  out  ninety 
chicks,  and  from  some  cause  lave  lost 
nearly  half  of  them.  Last  year  I  had  the 
same  trouble  and  laid  it  to  the  brooder. 
I  had  a  new  one  made  after  a  plan  from 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  still  they  die. 
I  feed  rolled  oats,  a  few  bard  boiled  eggs, 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  aim  to  keep  the 
thermometer  100  degiees  iu  the  brooder. 
Al  what  age  should  chicks  be  allowed  to 
run  out  iu  the  warm  sunshine  ?  Which  is 
better  for  the  bottom  of  the  brooder,  gal- 
vanized iron,  wood,  or  dirt  ?  The  chick- 
ens breathe  hard  and  their  feet  seem  to 
draw  aDd  cramp.  I  shall  have  great  faith 
in  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  feed  may  be  at 
fault,  and  we  regret  that  she  did  not 
state  the  symptoms  affecting  the  chicks,  as 
she  or.ly  mentioned  that  the}  die.  It  may 
be  that  she  keeps  feed  before  them  all  the 
time,  or  that  t!ie  brooder  has  too  much  bot- 
tom heat.  Wood,  covered  with  fine  cut 
straw,  makes  the  best  floor.  Dry  dirt  is 
also  excellent  on  the  floor.  Iron  becomes 
heated  too  easily.  Then,  again,  she  perhaps 
believes  too  much  in  '  plenty  of  fresh 
air,"  pulls  down  tbe  top  of  tbe  v  indows, 
and  lets  the  cold  diaughts  in  on  them, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  hoarse 
breathing.  Chicks  may  be  allowed  outside 
when  ten  days  old.  bur  onlj  on  clear  and 
warm  days,  never  when  the  wind  is  on 
that  side  w  here  the  vard  is. 

As  to  the  food,  when  bowel  disease  ap- 


pears it  may  be  due  to  the  food.  First, 
cease  the  oats.  If  the  chicks  do  not  im- 
prove, then  cease  the  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Tbe  proper  mode  of  using  egg'  is  to  feed 
them  raw  by  mixins  them  with  cornmeal. 
Too  much  food  of  any  kind  will  cause  in- 
digestion. Feed  three  times  a  day— all  that 
they  will  eat,  removing  that  which  is  un- 
eaten. Between  meals  give  a  gill  of  millet 
seed  to  100  chicks,  iu  litter,  and  let  tbsin 
scratch  for  it. 

Eggs  or  Meat. 

Sonic  persons  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  to  raise  chicks  for  the  market  or 
to  keep  hens  for  eggs  only.  We  say  to  such 
persons  that  both  industries  may  be  en- 
gaged iu,  as  the  one  is  done  at  one  season 
of  the  year  and  the  other  at  a  different 
period.  We  may.  at  this  stage  of 'improve- 
ment, separate  chicks  for  the  early  market 
from  those  tor  the  production  of  eggs  only, 
by  reason  of  the  [act  that  the  invention  of 
incubators  has  entirely  changed  the  market 
for  broilers  by  placing  tbe  supply  within 
the  province  of  the  poultrymac.  While  all 
poultryinen  and  farmers  raise  chicks  in 
the  spring,  it  is  because  at  that  season  the 
In  ns  are  more  inclined  to  become  broodv, 
but  t  he  proper  period  for  batching  is  in  the 
late  fall  and  winter,  w  hich  is  also  the  most 
suitable  season  for  incubators.  The  great 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  early  broilers 
is  that  the  hens  will  not  incubate  until  they 
aie  ready  to  do  so  of  their  own  accord.  By 
the  use  of  the  incubator  chicks  can  be 
Latched  at  any  time.  It  wi.l  thus  be  seen 
that  the  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbe 
other,  all  that  is  dependent  on  the  hen  be- 
ing t  he  eggs,  and  iu  that  respect  she  has  no. 
substitute. 

By  a  division  of  the  t  wo  industries,  (for 
at  the  present  day  artificial  incubation  is  a 
great  iudustry,)  the  laying  of  eggs  is  done 
at  the  least  expense  in  those  months  fol- 
lowing March,  and  ending  only  when 
moulting  begins,  while  ha'ching  and  rais- 
ing chicks  is  done  from  tbe  moulting  sea- 
son until  March  ends.  Here  we  have  tbe 
year  divided  into  two  periods  and  into  two 
separate  industries,  both  of  which  give  bet- 
ter results  than  either  alone.  The  incuba- 
tor cannot  lay  eggs  but  can  hatch  them,, 
while  the  hen  can  lay  eggs  but  will  not 
hatch  them  until  she  so  prefers,  nor  will 
she  act  in  concert  with  her  companions,  as 
oae  or  two  hens  my  be  willing  and  the 
others  refuse. 


Turkeys  for  Next  Season. 
The  turkeys  for  breeding  should  be  se- 
lected eai  ly,  so  as  to  have  the  flock  made 
up  before  the  market  gets  the  best  ones.  If 
you  have  oue  or  two  good  hens  that  have 
been  successful,  do  not  discard  thein  for 
younger  ones,  unless  the  hens  are  not 
thrifty.  It  is  in  securing  tbe  male  t  hat  the 
best  judgment  i.  required.  He  must  in  no 
way  be  related  to  the  hens,  aud  should  not 
be  ovei  two  years  old.  In  order  to  avoid 
inbreeding,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  use 
a  White  Holland  gobbler  one  year  and  a 
Bronze  gobbler  the  next.  One  gobbler  i* 
sufficient  for  a  dozen  hens,  and  he  should 
be  sold  as  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  well 
undergrowth.  Do  not  hatch  young  tur- 
key e  too  soon.  The  flock  that  is  roosting 
on  tree  limb 3  will  be  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  and  their  feet  will  at  times  be  frozen. 
It  is  best  to  give  them  a  shed  with  a  high 
roof  containing  a  high  roost,  and  ind'  ce 
them  to  remain  therein  by  confining  thein 
in  the  shed  a  few  days,  or  until  they  be- 
come accustomed  t  >  the  new  location. 

Wheat  aud  Corn. 

WTheat  and  corn  are  not  used  as  foods  be- 
cause they  provide  the  necessary  materials 
for  the  production  of  egg  ,  but  be  ause 
they  are  cheaper  and  more  concentrated 
than  many  other  foods,  and  as  long  as  tbo 
West  can  semi  wheat  and  corn  to  every 
portion  of  the  country  at  a  pi  ice  lower 
than  other  foods;  can  be  grown,  just  so  long 
will  those  grains  be  used  by  fanners  for 
feeding  purposes.  But  the  question  is 
whether  they  are  really  cheap  when  fed  ex- 
clusively. They  may  cost  less,  but  tbe 
cost  depends  upon  the  final  result.  If  too 
much  corn  prevents  the  hens  from  laying, 
by  making  them  foo  fat  to  lay,  then  corn  is 
not  cheap  at  any  price,  but  when  wheat  and 
corn  can  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  ■  tner  foods,  and  the  hen.-,  are  produe- 
live,  there  is  nothing  cheaper. 


He  Dill  Not  Feed  for  Eggs. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Saunders,  Deer  Lick,  Pa., 
says  that  he  had  seven  Silver  Wyandotte 
hens  and,  although  he  did  not  feed  for  eggs, 
they  l  ived  right  along  in  the  cold  winter 
months.   Here  is  what  he  says: 

In  January,  1896,  I  purchased  seven  Sil- 
ver Wyandotte  hens  and  one  cock  which 
were  batched  in  August,  1893.  They  began 
to  lav  February  1st,  1896,  and  up  to  April 
SOtn  I  received  i>24  eggs,  and  that  with  two 
of  them  setting  through  April.  In  Febru- 
ary I  got  42  . eggs,  H3  eggs  in  March, 
and  139  iu  April.  Thev  were  neither 
warmly  boused  nor  did  1  feed  for  eggs. 
Is  not  that  good  for  a  greenhorn? 
Oh,  beg  pardon,  for  Silver  Wyandottes.  I 
do  not  wish  to  claim  any  of  their  g'ory,as  I 
did  not  help  them  any.  I  am  a  subscriber 
and  find  much  valuable  information  in  tbe 
Pot  LTiiY  Keeper. 

"We  believe  that  he  did  manage  to  feed 
for  eggs.  That  is,  he  did  not  feed  too 
much,  did  not  pamper  his  fowls,  made 
them  hustle  some  for  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  not  rolling  fat  and 
only  tit  for  soap  grease,  as  may  be  stated 
of  some  flocks.  He  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
because  he  helped  thun  by  compelling 
them  to  work.  The  record  is  a  good  oue 
for  seven  hens  in  cold  weather. 


How  is  That  ? 

We  sometimes  receive  letters  that  al- 
most take  the  breath  away.  The  writers 
seem  to  suppose  that  if  they  give  us  one 
fact  we  must  guess  at  all  other  details. 
Below  is  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  at 
North  Platte,  and  here  is  \\here  he  briefly 
and  calmly  caused  us  to  '-wonder  where 
we  are  at."    He  says : 

I  made  one  of  your  hot  water  incubators 
which  held  fitfy-two  eggs;  out  of  104  eggs 
(two  hatches)  I  got  none.    How  is  that  ? 

Now,all  that  the  above  informs  us  is  that 
he  made  a  hot  water  incubator.  Also,  t hat 
it  held  fifty-two  eggs,  and  that  he  tried  two 
batches  and '  got  none.''  He  then  asks, 
"  How  is  that  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  about  how  he  made  his 
incubator,  how  he  operand  it,  whether  he 
used  a  thermometer,  moisture,  or  any  of 
the  details  whatever.  Not  knowing  any- 
thing except  the  fact  that  be  has  an  incu- 
bator, we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  an- 
swer him  satisfactorily  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  failure. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  follow  directions  and 
has  omitted  some  detail,  or  perhaps  added 
an  "id<>a"of  his  own.  There  may  be 
some  little  difficulty  in  tbe  way  which  can 
be  easily  overcome,  but  he  say?  nothing 
about  the  matter  o: her  than  to  ask  why  he 
did  not  succeed.  Really.the  case  should  l.e 
the  other  way,  and  we  should  be  tbe  parly 
lo  ask  why  it  did  not  give  good  results. 


Ducks  at  Fifty  Cents  Each. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Marshall,  New  Orleans,  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  contract  for  all  the 
ducks  he  can  raise  at  fifty  cents  per  duck, 
a  cross  of  the  Muscovy  and  puddle  duck  to 
he  used.  He  also  has  difficulty  in  hatching 
e2<rs  of  ducks  and  hens  together.  He 
writes: 

I  have  chance  to  make  a  contrtf  ct  with  a 
party  lo  take  all  the  ducks  that  I  an  raise. 


The  Hens  Cannot  Walk. 

The  bens  will  sit  down,  cannot  walk,  and 
seem  to  hav  lost  the  use  of  their  legs.  A 
subscriber  describes  such  cases  as  follows: 

Will  you  please  inform  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  fow  ls  and  what  to  do  for 
thein  ?  They  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  and 
cannot  walk  ;  just  sit  about  in  their  yards 
and  do  not  attempt  to  move  unless  you 
pick  them  up.  Combs  are  red,  and  they 
seem  to  be  very  healthy.  They  eat  well 
and  they  have  not  been  overfed. 

Tbe  remedy  is  to  remove  the  male,  as 
that  is  tbe  cause.  The  hens  may  be  fat  and 
easily  injured,  tbe  ailment  really  being  to 
the  spine  and  not  weakness  of  the  legs 
really.  Such  hens  may  also  appear  healthy. 
Keep  them  on  straw  at  night,  in  a  quiet 
place,  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  and 
they  will  soon  recover. 

Curing  the  IJoup. 

A  Kansas  subscriber  states  that  his  bens 
are  beginning  to  die,  aud  be  gives  the  symp- 
toms as  well  as  his  mode  of  management. 
We  present  his  letter  below  because  we 
wish  to  allude  to  a  matter  in  which  they 
should  be  interested.   He  says: 

My  old  bens  are  commencing  to  die 
again,  like  they  did  last  spring.  They  com- 
menced to  droop,  their  heads  turn  quite 
pale,  aud  their  droppings  are  a  little  on  the 
order  of  diarrhoea,  part  of  it  being  as  green 
as  grass  aud  the  balance  of  a  white  yellow- 
ish color.  Sometimes  they  droop  from  two 
to  three  weeks  before  they  die.  I  killed 
one  that  had  been  drooping  for  about  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  She  was  so  weak  that 
sbe  could  not  be  on  her  feet  any  more.  I 
opened  her,  found  ber  livei  rather  large 
and  the  heart  tw  ice  as  laige  as  it  would  be 
in  its  normal  state.  Now  as  to  their  care 
and  feed.  I  have  always  given  them 
plenty  of  fresh  water  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  This  spring  I  have  been  using  Vene- 
tian red  in  their  drinking  water;  also  a 
medicine  that  is  called  Douglas  mixture. 
I  feed  twice  a  day,  iu  the  evening  on  whole 
corn,  about  half  a  gallon  to  fifty  or  fiftv- 
tive  hens.  In  the  morning  I  change,  some 
mornings  giving  wheat  and  oats,  mixed 
half  and  half;  other  mornings  half  and  half 
oats  and  corn,  perhaps  three  quarts  to  the 
bens.  I  l»ave  sand,  lime  and  ground  dishes 
by  them  all  the  time  and  have  quite  a  yard 
range  for  them,  with  rye  for  them  to  run 
into  all  spring.  Have  a  good  warm  clean 
house,  no  mites,  but  can  find  a  very  few  of 
the  large  gray  lice,  though  verv  few  of 
them.  I  have  been  painting  the  roosts 
with  carbolic  acid.  Can  you  tell  me  wh  it 
is  the  matter  with  my  chicks,  and  what 
would  keep  them  from  dying  '<  During 
the  w  inter  thev  had  roup  but  I  cured  them 
so  I  think  I  am  clear  of  that,  though  I  lost 
quite  a  number  before  1  got  it  cured. 

Tbe  above  is  a  correct  desciiption  of  bow 
roup  will  get  into  a  flock,  the  disease  ap- 
parently cured,  and  yet  hang  on  aud  on 
until  finally  i*.  gets  to  work  again.  The 
fact  is  that  tbe  roup  never  was  really 
cured.  It  is  like  consumption  oi  scrofula. 
The  birds  may  live  for  months  but  they 
finally  succumb.  The  only  safe  remedy  is 
to  destroy  every  one  that  is  on  the  place, 
disinfect,  aud  begin  with  healthy  stock. 
Roup  may  appear  as  scrofula,  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  or  in  other 
forms.  If  cured  it  breaks  cut  again, 
months  after,  in  tbe  form  of  some  other 
disease. 

Tbis  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year.  Six 
months  (on  trial)  for  only  twenty-five  cents_ 
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Belgium  and  German  Hares. 

We  do  not  care  for  "pet"  stock,  ana- 
take  but  little  interest  in  such,  but  the 
Belgium  hare  is  not  a  pet,  being  bred  for 
market.  As  some  of  our  readers  have 
written  us  in  regard  to  them  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  not  familiar  with  them, 
'hence,  at  our  request,  Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  gives  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  them.    He  says: 

BELGIUM  AND  GERMAN  HARES. 

It  is  often  said  that  Belgium  and  Ger- 
man Hares,  so-called,  are  the  same.  I 
have  been  written  to  at  different  times 
by  persons  having  two  kinds  and  been 
unable  to  tell  which  were  the  true  Bel- 
gium. They  thought  that  they  were  the 
same  rabbits.  Now,  is  this  fair  or  right 
to  the  buying  public?  Call  things  by  their 
xight  names.  The  Belgium  hare  is  the 
Belgium  hare-colored  rabbit.  The  German 
has  no  hare  color,  and  has  no  claim  to  the 
name  of  hare.  A  party  in  Pennsylvania 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  same,  I  think.  I  have  been 
told  by  my  customers  that  his  catalogue 
teaches  that  they  are  the  same.  The  fact 
of  the  case  is  that  the  German  hare,  so^ 
called,  is  the  common  gray  rabbit,  and  in 
this  I  am  backed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hughes,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
•a  few  breeding  the  Belgium  who  call  them 
German  hares,  but  there  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  the  grays  sold,  and  many  of  the 
buyers  think  that  they  have  the  true  Bel- 
.gium  hares.  A  man  came  here  several 
weeks  ago,  who  saw  my  "ad."  in  the 
Keeper,  to  get  a  buck.  He  had  bought  his 
:stock  direct  from  the  Pennsylvania  man, 
.and  supposed  my  Belgiums  were  just  the 
:same.  After  seeing  the  true  Belgium  be 
took  not  only  the  buck  but  the  doe,  and 
said  he  would  sell  all  his  Germans.  Now, 
why  did  he  change?  Simply  because  in 
looks  alone  the  German  hare  is  not  in  it 
with  a  poor  colored  Belgium.  If  you  wish 
ito  keep  the  gray  rabbit  I  have  no  ob- 
jections at  all,  only  I  want  to  save  hosts 
of  people  from  disappointment.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  disappoint  a  few  than  many. 

The  very  first  answer  of  my  "ad."  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  regarding  nares  said:  "I 
.see  you  keep  German  hares."  I  sold  him 
'.three, — thanks  to  the  Keeper.  There  is  a 
■vast  difference  in  the  outside  color  and  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  ears.  The  ears  of 
.the  grays  are  thin  and  slender,  while  the 
.Belgiums  have  much  less  ha;r  on  the  ears, 
•  and  they  are  broader  and  finer.  The  Bel- 
igiums  have  a  narrower  head.  The  color 
>of  the  Germans  is  a  smutty  gray,  or  a 
mouse  color.  Some  of  the  bucks  are  a  clear 
gray.  A  Belgium  is  a  foxy-red  under  and 
a  light  tan  near  the  surface,  with  many 
of  the  hares  black-tipped,  especially  over 
the  back. 

I  have  found  them  the  most  profitable 
.stock  ever  bred.  They  can  be  produced 
cheaper  than  any  other  meat.  A  few  can 
be  raised  by  a  little  planning  from  almost 
mothing.  They  will  respond  to  special 
feed  and  care  better  than  anything  else. 
For  example,  a  four-months-old  Belgium 
-will  weigh  from  four  and  a-half  to  six 
And  a-half  pounds.  I  have  a  litter  espec- 
ially fed  which  weigh  twelve  pounds  a  pair 
when  three  months  old,  and  fifteen  pounds 
a  pair  when  four  months  old.  From  an- 
other litter  the  heaviest  weighed  thirteen 
pounds  a  pair,  and  when  four  months  old 
they  will  weigh  sixteen  pounds.  These 
are  all  does,  remember,  for  bucks  grow 
slower,  but  are  not  very  much  behind.  It 
takes  a  year  for  a  buck  to  fill  up  rightly. 
One  nice  part  of  German  hare  breeding  is 
that  theysell well.  Theyarethe  flnestfood 
when  stewed  or  roasted,  and  their  meat 
is  all  white.  They  never  get  roup,  lice  or 
cholera,  and  have  no  disease  of  their  own. 
They  die  if  improper  food  is  given  them, 
hut  will  stand  a  lot  of  abuse. 

Mr.  Kulp  has  made  Belgium  hares  a 
specialty,  and  his  stock  is  the  true  kind. 
He  considers  them  very  profitable  and 
states  that  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  the 
genuine  Belgium,  and  that  they  beat  any- 
thing in  producing  the  most  meat  in  the 
shortest  time  and  at  the  least  cost. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


And  Flowers,  the  Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  path  way,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada,  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCann.  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broad wav,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., 

New  York. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  there  are  more 
Poultry  Associations  this  year  and  fewer 
"  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associations/' 


About  the  Incubator. 

When  operating  the  incubator,  should 
the  heat  not  rise  to  the  required  degree, 
before  putting  in  the  eggs  draw  off  all  the 
water  and  till  with  boiling  water  again,  as 
the  wood  and  other  parts  of  the  incubator, 
being  cold,  must  first  be  warmed,  especi- 
ally in  wiuter;  but  once  the  desired  degree 
s  obtained  it  will  be  surprising  how  easily 
the  heat  is  retained.  No  lamp  is  required, 
but  the  incubator  should  be  operated  in  as 
warm  a  place  as  pos^  lble  or  in  some  loca- 
tion of  even  temperature.  This  applies  to 
all  kinds  of  incubators.  Though  having 
no  regulator,  none  is  required,  as  it  will  re- 
tain the  heat  uniformly  and  evenly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  hot  water  incuba- 
tors in  use,  and  they  bave  given  excellent 
results.  When  operating  them  many  points 
will  be  gained  that  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained. An  incubator  of  150  egg  capacity 
is  better  than  a  larger  one.  The  eggs  need 
not  be  turned  the  first  three  days,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  cool  the  eggs  at  all.  No  mois- 
ture need  be  given  the  first  two  weeks. 
About  one  sponge  the  size  of  an  egg  when 
wet  may  be  placed  in  the  incubator  the 
second  week,  for  every  fifty  eggs,  and  it 
should  be  dipped  iu  warm  water  every  time 
the  eggs  are  turned.  Do  not  turn  the  eggs 
after  the  eighteenth  day.  As  soon  as  the 
eggs  begin  to  hatch,  double  the  number  of 
sponges,  shut  the  drawer,  and  keep  it  shut 
uutil  all  the  chicks  are  hatched.  Do  not 
take  out  any  of  the  chicks  until  the  hatch  is 
over,  which  should  not  be  later  than  the 
2'2d  day,  as  removal  of  the  chicls  may  cause 
the  heat  to  fail.  Keep  the  tube  in  which 
water  is  poured  into  the  tank  always  shut, 
as  no  steam  is  formed.  Keep  the  ventila- 
tor tube  (under  the  egg  drawer)  shut  until 
the  eighteenth  day,  if  the  weather  is  cold. 
There  is  no  dinger  at  any  time  of  suffoca- 
tion of  the  chicks.  If  the  chicks  do  not 
hatch  until  the  tweuty-second  day  it  indi- 
cates that  the  heat  was  too  low,  and  if  tbey 
hatch  on  the  nineteenth  day  it  indicates 
that  the  heat  was  a  little  higb.  They 
should  begin  to  hatch  on  the  twentieth 
day. 

When  chicks  die  in  the  shells  fully 
formed,  it  may  be  due  to  many  causes> 
such  as  the  inbreeding  of  the  parents,  eggs 
from  heus  that  were  too  fat,  and  from  high 
or  low  heat;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  cause  is 
mostly  due  to  opening  the  drawer  when 
the  chicks  are  batching,  which  permits  of  a 
coir)  draff  of  air  on  the  eggs,  as  vvell  as  per- 
mitting rapid  evaporation  of  the  warm 
moisture,  the  result  being  that  the 
chicks  are  chilled  iu  the  eggs,  Duckliugs 
and  young  turkeys  are  hatched  in  the  same 
manner  as  chicks.  As  the  chicks  devtlop 
in  the  shells  they  begin  to  create  heat  in  the 
drawer  themselves,  and  hence  but  little 
heat  will  be  required  the  last  ten  days  com- 
pared with  the  first  ten  days.  There  is  no 
rule  for  regulating  the  water  in  the  tank. 
Keep  the  water  in  the  tank  warm  enough 
to  retain  the  proper  heat  in  the  egg  drawen 
as  the  thermometer  on  the  eggs  is  the  only 
guide.  Let  the  first  trial  be  with  a  few 
eggs,  for  practice,  and  the  work  will  then 
be  easy. 

Early  Spring  Layers. 

During  the  winter  a  large  number  of  the 
hens  may  not  lav,  and  this  is  very  annoy- 
ing when  eggs  are  higb  in  price,  and  esp  - 
cially  if  the  flock  is  well  cared  for.  There 
are  several  causes  for  the  non  laying  of 
certain  members  of  the  flock  during  the 
cold  season.  First,  the  hens  may  have 
molted  late  in  the  fall,  and  entered  the  wiu- 
ter in  a  debilitated  condition.  Again,  the 
the  pullets  in  the  flock  may  have  been 
batched  late,  and  are  not  fully  matured- 
Next,  the  hens  may  have  been  owrfedand 
gotten  into  a  fa*  condition.  As  all  of  the 
hens  may  have  been  fed  alike,  the  poultry- 
man  will  inquire  why  some  of  them  are 
very  fat,  while  others  are  laying.  It  may 
be  stafed  in  reply  that  some  hens  are  more 
inclined  to  fatten  than  others,  and  the  hens 
that  begin  to  lay  first  become  producers  of 
eggs,  and  are  then  less  liable  to  fatten.  As 
no  two  heus,  even  of  the  same  breed,  eat 
the  same  proportions  of  food,  or  prefer  the 
same  kind  always,  itma>  readily  be  no- 
ticed that  the  members  of  the  flock  will 
vary  in  conditiou. 

There  is  one  point  in  favor  of  the  hen 
that  does  net  lay  in  wiuter,  and  that  is,  she 
will  begin  early  iu  spring,  and  then  layre- 


gularly  until  well  iuto  the  summer.  It 
will  be  her  work  when  the  others  bave 
ceased,  and  though  prices  may  not  be  as 
high  for  eggs,  yet  they  will  cost  less,  and 
hens  will  lay  more  of  them,  proportion- 
ately, than  m  'inter.  What  the  poul'ry- 
man  should  do  is  to  put  the  laying  hens  to- 
gether, and  have  the  non-layers  in  one  flock. 
By  so  doing  be  can  reduce  the  food  of  the 
non-layers  if  they  are  fat,  or  allow  them 
food  which  consists  of  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  grain.  It  is  more  economical  to 
feed  them  when  separated,  as  the  hens  will 
receive  food  best  adapted  for  their  pur- 
poses. If  hens  are  to  be  sold,  it  will  pay 
to  pick  out  the  fattest  in  the  flock,  aud 
they  should  be  sold  during  January,  so  as 
not  to  carry  them  over  to  April,  and  be- 
cause prices  will  rise  after  the  holiday  sea- 
son has  passed. 

The  Small  Flock. 

The  small  flock  has  always  paid  more  iu 
proportion  to  number  of  individuals  thau 
where  large  uumbers  are  kepi ,  because  they 
have  better  accommodations,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  superior  management  in  feeding, 
though  the  feeding  must  also  be  eonjidered 
At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  a  large 
number  of  young  birds  and  if  the  hens 
have  been  fortunate  in  hatching  out  lull 
broods,  the  spa<  e  allotted  to  poultry  will 
be  crowded.  There  is  always  plenty  of 
room  on  the  ground  ;  that  is,  in  the  fields  ; 
but  it  is  at  night  that  the  inconvenience  of 
roosting  is  felt  by  the  hens,  and  the  effect 
of  crowding  is  at  the  expense  of  fewer 
eggs. 

What  may  l)e  gained  by  keeping  a  large 
number  of  chicks  may  be  lostiu  the  smaller 
proportion  of  eggs.  To  keep  all  the  young 
stock  is  to  iucur  expense  of  food,  but  eggs 
should  cost  little  or  nothing  if  grass  and 
insects  can  be  had.  There  is  also  the  1  bor 
of  providing  for  a  large  number  aud  the 
risk  of  loss  by  the  introducti  >n  of  diseases 
when  the  poultry  houses  are  crowded  [t 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  remind  f  armers 
of  the  fact  that  a  dozen  hens  will  lay  right 
along  and  give  excellent  results,  when  fail- 
ure will  be  met  with  a  flock  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  fowls,  for  they  are  familiar  with 
such  occurrences.  It  is  the  crowding,  the 
disagreeable  associate  n,  the  competition 
and  struggle  for  existence  that  makes  the 
conditions  for  success  more  unfavorable 
for  a  large  flock  iban  for  a  less  number. 

Prices  of  Broilers.. 

The  pric?s  of  chicks  differ  according  to 
the  market,  In  Chicago  tha  early  chicks, 
that  get  into  market  in  Januaiy,  February, 
March  and  April,  are  known  as  "  broilers," 
and  sell  best  wheu  not  over  a  pound  iu 
weight.  The  price  is  then  anywhere  from 
sixty  cents  to  SI  per  pound.  Sometimes 
even  three-quarters  of  a  pound  is  a  better 
weight  than  a  pound.  They  seem  to  re- 
main at  that  uniform  price  for  the  entire 
chick  until  grown  fowls  reach  the  market. 
That  is,  the^  sell  at  about  seventy-five 
cents  per  pound  when  a  pound  in  weight. 
Then,  afterwards,  along  iu  May,  the  pre- 
ferred weight  is  oue  and  a-half  pounds,  the 
price  being  usually  about  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  or  seventy-five  cents  for  the  chick. 
As  June  approaches,  those  of  two  pounds 
weight  become  more  salable,  tbeprice  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  thirl  y-seven  and 
one-half  cents  perpouud,  the  seventy-five 
cents  per  chick  still  being  maintained.  And 
so  the  figures  aud  weights  keep  apace,  in 
contrary  directions,  until  late  iu  tbe  fall, 
when  tbe  grown  fowl  of  eight  or  nine 
pound  goes  to  market  and  brings  about 
seventy-five  cent".  Of  course  we  may  not 
be  \  ery  exact  in  regard  to  the  figures,  as  lo- 
cations, markets  and  o:her  causes  may  vary 
them  in  either  direction,  but  it  requires 
only  a  glance  to  show  that  the  profit  is  iu 
the  early  chicks,  and  as  we  cannot  pro- 
cure early  chicks,owing  to  human  ingenuity 
not  as  yet  being  sufficient  to  make  a  ben  sit 
until  she  is  inclined  to  do  so,  the  Iruevalue 
of  an  incubator  can  only  be  estimated  when 
we  consider  that  it  enables  us  to  hatch  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

What  to  do  AVith  Poor  Land. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  best  place  for 
poultry  is  ou  sandy  ground,  and  especially 
where  it  is  almost  wholly  sand.  1  be  rea- 
son is  that  such  soils  are  always  dry,  and 
require  to  draining,  the  water  filtering 
through  the  soil,  and  rapidly  disappearing 


after  each  rain.  No  mud  or  slush  interferes 
with  the  bens  in  winter,  and  they  are  less 
liable  to  roup.  True,  such  soils  produce 
little  or  no  green  food,  but  the  her.s  will  be 
free  from  disease,  and  fertilize  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently to  secure  short  vegitation  after 
tbe  first  year.  We  do  not  advise  farmers 
to  expect  to  do  really  more  on  a  poor  saudy 
soil  than  on  a  good  grassy  range,  but  we 
do  advise  them  to  utilize  such  locations  for 
poultry  rather  than  to  allow  the  laud  to  De 
unproductive,  even  if  the  profit  is  small. 

Qualities  of  Breeds. 

The  following  is  from  a  French  breeder 
of  poultry,  who  gives  his  opinion  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  the  different  breeds. 
Several  of  the  kinds  mentioned  are  un- 
known in  this  country. 

Crevecoeur — Flesh  delicate,  white  and 
fine;  requires  mild  climate;  develops  rap- 
rapidly,  fattens  easily. 

La  Fleche — Flesh  very  fine;  requires 
mild  climate  and  dry  soil;  develops  slowly; 
fattens  easily. 

Houdan — Flesh  very  fine;  suitable  to  all 
climates,  especially  in  calcareous  ground; 
develops  rapidly  with  crossing. 

Du  Mans — Flesh  fine  and  white,  suitable 
to  all  climates;  develops  rapidly. 

La  Breese — Flesh  very  fine,  exquisite 
flavor;  suitable  to  all  climates;  develops 
rapidly. 

Barbezien — Flesh  fine;  requires  mild  cli- 
mate and  dry  soil;  develops  slowly. 

Courtes  Pattes — Flesh  good;  suitable  to 
all  climates;  develops  moderately. 

Silver  Gray  Dorkings — Flesh  exceedingly 
fine;  requires  dry  soil  and  mild  climate; 
develops  very  rapidly. 

Langshan — Flesh  excellent;  suitable  to 
all  climates;  develops  moderately. 

Leghorn — Flesh  indifferent;  develops 
moderately;  suitable  to  all  climates. 

Hamburg — Suitable  to  all  climates;  re- 
quires large  run;  very  rare  sitter  and 
mother. 

Brown  Red  Game — Suitable  to  all  cli- 
mates; develops  rapidly;  moderate  sitter. 

Buff  Cochin — Very  tame;  suitable  to  all 
climates;  develops  slowly;  excellent  sitter, 
but  too  unwieldy. 

Indian  Game — Flesh  excellent;  develops 
rapidly;  suitable  to  most  climates. 

Old  English  Games — Flesh  excellent;  de- 
velops quickly;  suitable  for  most  climates. 

Plymouth  Rock — Flesh  moderate;  suit- 
able for  all  climates;  good  sitter  and 
mother;  develops  quickly. 

Brahma — Flesh  moderate;  good  sitter 
and  mother;  develops  slowly.  ' 

Wyandotte — Flesh  moderate;  suitable  for 
all  climates;  good  sitter  and  mother;  de- 
velops quickly. 

Minorca — Flesh  indifferent;  suitable  for 
all  climates;  develops  quickly. 

Andalusian — Flesh  indifferent;  requires 
dry  soil  and  mild  climate;  develops 
quickly. 

Scotch  Gray — Flesh  good;  develops 
slowly;  requires  dry  soil;  as  a  rule  a  non- 
sitter. 

We  do  not  agree  with  him  regarding 
.some  of  the  breeds.  We  believe  the 
Cochin  fully  equal  to  the  Brahma  in 
activity,  and  that  the  Wyandotte  is  fully 
equal  to  the  Plymouth  Rock.  Much  de- 
pends, however,  on  circumstances,  how 
fed,  climate,  etc. 


Dry  or  Moistened  Food. 

Experiments  made  at  the  New  York  ex- 
periment station,  conducted  during  the  pe- 
riod of  one  year,  demonstrated  that  a 
flock  of  hens  will  cost  less  when  fed  on 
moistened  food  than  when  given  food  that 
is  entirely  dry.  Also  that  eggs  can  be 
produced  at  a  greater  profit  on  moistened 
food  than  on  dry.  It  was  demonstrated, 
however,  that  a  flock  of  fowls  that  was 
allowed  exercise  gave  better  results  than 
one  that  was  wholly  confined.  The  two 
breeds  used  were  Leghorns  and  Cochins, 
and  the  smaller  breed  (Leghorns)  produced 
eggs  at  less  cost  than  did  the  larger  breeds; 
but  considering  the  cost  of  raising,'  and 
the  ultimate  poultry  value  of  the  hens, 
the  profits  are  more  favorable  for  the 
larger  hens.  The  Leghorns  ate  about  two 
and  one  fourth  ounces  of  food  (water-free) 
per  day  for  each  hen,  and  the  Cochins 
three  and  one  fourth  ounces.  Tbe  cost  of 
the  food  for  the  whole  year  varied  from 
seventy-two  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  the 
market  value  of  the  eggs  varied  from 
eighty-four  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
four  cents.  Of  course,  where  the  hens 
were  confined  the  cost  of  production  would 
naturally  be  more  than  if  they  were  on 
a  range,  and  the  production  of  eggs  would 
also  be  smaller  but  the  experiment  is  a 
valuable  one,  however,  and  adds  more 
light  on  feeding  poultry. 

A  Paradox — Tf  you  are  going  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern States— write  John  R.  Pott,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport.  Pa.;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  how  many  iu 
the  party,  if  you  will  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  by  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  rates  and  the  quickest 
time. 
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Lice. 

J.  A.  DEARDEX,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  draw  on  one's 
self-adverse  criticism,  to  be  accused  pos- 
sibly of  bad  taste  and  bad  policy.  Never- 
theless, at  this  risk  on  the  melodious  sub- 
ject of  '■  Lice,"  the  bane  and  scourge  of  the 
poultry  business,  its  name  even  disagree- 
able, I  make  the  assertion  at  the  outset 
that  the  pest  is  not  always  so  very  easily 
guarded  against;  lhal  its  presence  in  the 
coops  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  ot  indol- 
ence or  shift  l'essness;  that  because  A  has 
been  undeniably  smart,  thrifty  and  lucky, 
it  does  not  follow  tint  B,  who  perhaps  is 
not  quite  so  smart  and  lucky,  is  neces- 
sarily unthrify ;  that  the  lack  of  thrift 
might  be  more  justly  chargeable  to  some 
other  source  than  to  those  who  suffer,  and 
that  t lie  small  ticks  are  sometimes  the 
hardest  to  cope  w  ith  and  the  hardest  to 
bear. 

A  great  many  excellent  people  go  into 
the  p  uHry  business  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  toil,  and  correspondingly 
suffer  the  most.  1  know  of  a  rural  com- 
munity riL'ht  here  in  the  old  "Bay  State" 
where  this  Egyptian  plague  might  be  said 
to  have  struck.  There  the  pestilence 
stalks;  in  the  coops,  barn-,  barn-yards, 
houses:  on  the  hens,  stock,  hor-es)  cats, 
dogs,  people;  the  small  ticks  thriving  by 
the  billions.  Stock  suffer,  d  e;  liairof  the 
dogs  and  cats  fulls  out ;  beds  in  the  houses 
become  untenable  ;  pianos  and  organs  in- 
fested; women  have  died  exhausted  and 
prostrated  by  unequal  lighting.  Where  the 
trouble  came  from  originally  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  spread  from  place  to  place,  by 
natural  process,  until  it  is  notsafe  to  keep 
poultry  in  that  place.  Some  of  the  best 
people  long  ago  went  out  of  the  hen  busi- 
ness entirely,  and  I  know  of  a  place  w  here 
hens  have  not  been  kept  for  years,  vet  the 
pest  remains  to  a  greater  or  "lesser  extent 
on  t he  premises. 

1  have  thought  that  the  species  of  lice 
there  (probably  of  the  species  Menonon 
pallidum)  is  more  than  ordmuilv  prolific 
and  hardy,  and,  like  the  sparrows  and  rab- 
bits of  Australia,  has  become  so  all  pre- 
vailing that  it  is  an  unsolved  problem 
how  to  (jet  otthem.  I  should  be  loath  to 
get  any  poultry  from  the  village  to  run 
with  mine,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
my  own  preparation  and  way  of  fighting 
lice  which  has  heretofore  been  successful. 
Sparrows  are  easily  killed  and  so  are  rab- 
bits, but  on  the  vast  Australian  sheep 
ranches  they  have  become  nearly  invinci- 
ble by  theirvery  numbers,  and  are  the  ad- 
mitted curse  of  Australia  to-day. 

A  gloomy  picture— literal! v  enough  to 
cool  the  ardor  of  a  poultry  enthusiast- 
still  such  a  spectacle  is  fortunately  a  rare 
one,  though  not  altogether  unheard  of  and 
it  m a v  call  to  the  mind  of  some  of  your 
readers  individual  instances  thai  have  fallen 
under  their  own  notice.  These  people 
were  unlucky  in  having  come  into  contact 
witli  such  a  calamity  unwittingly,  and  if 
they  had  known  more,  had  taken*  poultry 
literature,  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  in- 
stance, they  never  would  have  gotten  into 
such  a  pi  gut.  There  are  ways  of  prevent- 
ing such  a  condition,  undeni'abii  good  pre- 
parations, and  people  should  educate  them- 
selves on  the  subject  if  they  go  into  poul- 
try matters. 

The  greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  the 
business  is  undoubtedly  lice.  It  is  a 
fact— a  disagreeable  one, hilt  revertheless  a 
fact— and  it  lias  got  to  be  met  intelligently 
if  either  profit  of  p'easure  is  to  come  from 
the  business.  Not  by  antiquated  methods, 
woodashes,  tobacco  stem1-,  sulphur,  etc. 
(the  people  above  referred  to  depended  on 
these),  but  by  up-to-date  means  as  laid 
down  in  your  editorial  columns  and  adver- 
tisements. It  may  appear  impolitic  to 
(haw  the  attention  of  amateurs,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  so; 
if  they  know  of  the  evil  thev  can  guard 
against  it  and  will  remain  in  the  business, 
for  i'  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  element 
of  "  Lice  "  has  driven  more  people  out  of 
the  business  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. The  instance  above  described  may 
appear  exaggerated,  though  L  think  myself 
it  is  understated,  and  I  have  used  it  only 
as  an  illustration  that  the  best  intention' d 
people,  under  certain  conditions,  may  un- 
wittingly become  the  victims  of  the  malady 
like  any  others,  and  that  the  old-fashioned 
methods  do  not  suffice  to  meet  the  most 
discouraging  of  all  problems  in  poul- 
try. 


Practical  Incubation. 

G.  C.  KIMBALL,  RIVERSIDE,  IIL 

Several  articles  in  your  issueof  April 
15th,  on  moisture  and  incubation,  induced 
me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  from  my  ex- 
perience in  this  line. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  no  necessity  for  applied  moisture  ex- 
ists. If  the  operator  understands  the 
theory  of  testing  sufficiently  touotetbe  size 
of  the  air  cells  in  eggs,  at  differed t  stages  of 
incubation,  there  seems  in  my  mind  no  rea- 
son why,  under  ordinary  conditions,  fair.y 
good  hatching  cannot  be  made. 

If  properly  understood,  the  rules  for  suc- 
cessful batching  in  incubators  are  extremely 
simple.  Correct  temperature  (an  average 
of  102 and  the  pmper  amount  of  ventila- 
tion are  the  essential  points,  and  the  latter 
seems  to  be  the  roc*  upon  which  most  oper- 
ators come  to  grief.  I  have  learned  by  sad 
and  costly  expereinie  that  there  is  onlv  one 
way  to  properly  govern  the  drving  down 
process  of  an  egg,  and  that  is  by  noting  air 


cells  and  supplying  ventilation  accordingly. 

What  is  termed  a  "Moisture  chart"  bins 
been  recently  invent*  d,  which  explains  the 
drying  process  by  illustration.  The  air 
ceils  on  the  17th  day  of  incubation, fills 
about  one-fourth  of  the  egg,  and  Iroin  then 
on  grows  slightly  smaller.  If  tins  theory 
is  followed  out,  i.  e., governing  the  venti- 
lation by  the  amount  of  airspace,  1  think 
applied  moisture  among  practical  operators 
is  destined  to  occupy  aback  seat.  1  am 
getting  from  80  to  90 per  cent,  of  fertile 
eggs, which  is  all  a  reasonable  person  should 
expect,  and  never  use  a  drop  of  applied 
moisture.  The  application  of  moisture  m 
incubators  has  killed  more  clinks  in  the 
shell,  to  my  mind,  than  e\> r  saw  the  light 
of  day  through  its  u-e. 

If  your  readers  who  use  moisture  plenti- 
fully, and  are  troubled  with  chicks  dead  in 
the  shell,  will  carefully  examine  the  eggs, 
they  will  find  that  most  of  the  chicks  die 
about  the  19th  day,  after  fully  absorbing 
the  yolk,  filling  the  shells  so  tightly  that 
they  cannot  move,  much  less  turn  around 
to  break  the  Shells.  A  great  many  pips, 
but  as  they  cannot  turn  in  the  --hell,  natur- 
ally fail  to  get  out. 

Clucks  may  drown  in  the  shell  from  in- 
sufficient ventilation  even  when  no  moist- 
ure is  applied.  I  have  bad  this  occur  fre- 
quently. Mo-t  incubators  are  run  in 
slightly  damp  locations ,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, among  others,  I  claim  under  ordinary 
conditions  no  moisture  is  necessary.  In  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  to  find  a  location  whic'i  is 
rea  ly  dry.  If  Mich  can  be  found  it  is  gener- 
ally in  a  heated  room,  w^tjre  the  ventila- 
tion is  extremely  limited. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Blaekmsn,  in  your  issue  of 
April  lot b,  state?  that  his  machine  is  located 
in  a  dry  cellar.  If  a  perfectly  dry  cellar 
is  to  be  found  it  has  never  come  under  mi 
observation,  (  hicks  batched  where  the  air 
saturation  is  too  great  arc,  as  a  rule,  weak 
and  subject  to  bowel  diseases. 

'the  moisture  chart  above  referred  to  is 
the  proper  and  at  present  the  onlv  true 
guide.  [  have  no  in  erest  in  advertising 
Mr  Campbell's  invention  beyond  the  face 
that  1  wish  the  general  chicken  public  to 
know  a  good  thing  and  profit  by  it.  I  am 
at  present  operating  seveial  machines  lo- 
cated m  a  dry  cellar.  My  ventilation  con- 
sists of  six  three- fourth  inch  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  machine,  and  three  holes  the 
same  size  located  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  hot  water  tank.  As  a  rule 
I  find 't  difficult  to  supply  sufficient  venti- 
lation to  properly  dry  down  my  eggs.  Dur- 
ing some  very  cold  weather,  in  Fetiruaiy.of 
this  year,  I  ran  through  a  hatch  with  most 
of  my  ventilators  closed,  but  in  this  case 
the  temperature  in  my  cellar  ran  as  low  as 
forty  degrees,  and  very  little  ventilation  was 
needed. 

Occasionally  it  may  happen  that  the  eggs 
dry  down  so  rapidly  that  closing  the  ventila- 
tors fails  to  retard  evaporation.  But  I 
think  this  occurs  only  in  extreme  cases,  m 
exceedingly  cold  weaiher,  or  where  very 
thin,  porous-shelled  eggs  are  used.  In  such 
a  case  moisture  can  be  applied  with  good 
results,  t  ut  I  have  never  had  such  in  my 
experience.  It  is  essential,  of  course,  that 
before  good  results  can  be  obtained  under 
any  system,  a  practical  incubator  must  be 
had,  and  the  egg  chamber  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  about  102J^degrees  near  the 
top  of  a  fertile  egg.  I  aavays  use  two 
thermometers  in  each  machine  (2  0  capaci- 
ty). After  two  weeks  of  incubation  an  egg 
will  occasionally  run  two  degrees  cr  three 
degrees  higher  than  its  fellows.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell accounts  for  this  by  the  movement  of 
the  chick  in  the  shell,  which  tends  to  raise 
the  temperature  for  a  time.  1  have  had 
such  rases  occur,  and  believe  it  a  correct 
theory. 

From  my  experience  I  conclude  that  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results  the  sooner  incu- 
bator operators  discard  applied  moisture, 
and  learn  the  proper  use  of  ventilation,  the 
better  for  them  and  their  pocket  books. 

[The  charts  alluded  to  are  sold  bv  Mr.  J. 
L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.— Ed.] 

No  Value  In  Crosses. 

"  SUBSCRIBER." 

I  made  an  experiment  in  crossing  a  White 
Wyandotte  with  lilaok  Minorca  hens,  also 
in  crossing  White  Plymouth  Rock  with 
Black  Minorca  hens,  the  cocks  and  hens 
being  about  two  years  old.  1  selected  ten 
of  the  earliest  and  b?st  laying  pullets  fiom 
each  of  the  crosses,  and  also  selected  ten  of 
the  earliest  and  best  l  iving  pullets  fremmy 
genuine  thoroughbred  Black  Minorca  stock, 
placed  them  in  yards  20x50  fe±t  each,  (no 
cocks  allowed, )  fed  them  exactly  alike  on 
wheat, oats  and  ban  meat, and  did  not  allow 
anvoftheinto  get  latter  than  perfect  laying 
order,  and  as  the  experiment  was  for  eggs 
only  the  result  proves  to  me  that  there  is 
no  virtue  in  crossing  for  eggs.  Th"  Black 
Minorcas  commenced  laying  November 
10th,  the  Plymouth  Bocks"  November  2M, 
and  the  Wyandott.es  on  December  .Id,  the 
birds  being al]  batched  w  ithin  seven  day  of 
each  other,  the  Minorcas  the  youngest.  I 
selected  the  birds  on  the  last  day  of  January 
and  give  the  record  from  February  1st. 

Februarv    March  April 
Rcks  71        153  181x495 

Minorcas  62  177  217x-f -">•> 
Wyandottes  7.1  158  163x391 
Three  of  the  Bock  cro.-s  wanted  to  set.  and 
live  of  the  Wyandottes  also.  I  replaced 
them  with  others  of  the  same  kind  that 
were  laying,  giving  a'l  the  same  chance. 
As  none  of  the  Minorcas  got  that  kind  of 
fever,  so  stick  to  clean  stcck  for  eggs  is  my 
experience. 


How  lie  Raised  the  Chicks. 
W.  H.  KNEPP,  TROXELVILLE,  PA. 

As  Brother  Jacobs  would  be  pleased  to 
have  my  way  of  feeding  and  managing 
poultry,  I  will  endeavor  to  detail  the  whole 
thing.  I  give  my  fowls  boiled  potatoes, 
hot.  I  have  a  stick  of  wood  thick  at  an 
end  to  mash  potatoes.  I  put  bran,  middl- 
ings, salt,  charcoal  and  pulverized  ginger 
in  the  potatoes  and  enough  bran  to  make  it 
crumble.  I  feed  these  in  troughs  all  they 
will  eat,  then  1  give  water  for  them  to 
drink  just  warm  enough  so  I  can  keep  my 
fingers  in  it  a  moment  in  cold  weather.  1 
repeat  this  hot  drink  three  limes  a  day;  and 
in  the  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock, "l  feed 
either  com,  oats  or  wheat,  in  about  eight 
inches  of  leaves  or  straw.  If  1  have  any 
bone  I  bammei  it  tine  on  a  stone  with  an 
old  hatchet.  For  dinner  1  fted  mash,  in- 
grain only  twice  a  day.  but  for  a  noon  meal 
1  generally  give  them  some  cabbage  or  raw 
onions,  cut  fine. 

Bight  here  let  me  say,  as  long  as  I  can 
rai-e  onions  and  cabbage  the  chickens  must 
have  some,  even  if  it  is  worth  twenty-live 
cents  a  head.  I  am  one  of  those  old  coons 
that  feed  and  care  for  my  stock,  no  matter 
w  hat  it  costs.  My  hens  have  all  the  grit 
they  want,  oyster  shtdls,  pounded  stone, 
crockery,  and  so  on.  That  big  stone  and 
my  hricbet  ore  my  bone  mill  and  grit 
crusher.  My  hens  know  what  is  going  on 
the  minute  i  hit  the  stone  one  lap  ;  and  now 
let  me  say  most  emphatically  that  no  man 
should,  and  no  person  will,"  succeed  vvith 
poultry  who  is  not  willing  to  work  and 
keep  things  so  clean  that  you  can't  smell 
t  he  difference  between  the  hen  coop  and  his 
parlor.  Say  w  hat  you  like  but  my  neigh- 
bors say  that  Knepp  is  the  only  man  they 
ever  saw  who  has  chicken  par. ors  for  his 
hens.  This  is  why  I  have  no  trouble  with 
diseases,  such  as  roup,  lice,  cholera,  croup, 
gapes,  or  anything  else  but  healthy  poul- 
try. 

I  keep  White  Leghorns,  Brahmas.  Black 
Minorcas  and  some  mixed  stock.  For 
hatching  I  keep  my  flock  separate  through 
the  hatching  si  ason.  I  have  refused  $5  tor 
'•Claude  Duval,"  my  Leghorn  rooster.  Now 
for  the  chicks  :  On  February  3d  I  set  No.  1 
hen  on  8  eggs  ;  on  Fcbntaiy  Nth  I  set  No.  2 
hen  on  9  eggs ;  on  February  27th  I  set  !No.  ii 
hen  on  10  eggs  ;  and  on  February  2:ith  I  set 
No.  4  hen  on  11  eggs;  total  08  eggs.  Well 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  j  ou  t  hat  1  did  what  no 
Other  person  ever  did  ;  but  such  weather!  I 
told  my  wife  one  morning  that  i  could  bet 
$100  that  not  one  ben  would  halch  a  chick, 
.but  one  morning  I  went  into  the  hen  house 
and  I  saw  a  little  while  head  peeping  from 
under  the  hen, for  right  in  the  room,  not  ten 
feet  away  from  the  nest  in  a  trough,  there 
w  as  an  inch  and  a  half  of  ice.  I  baa  no  ther- 
mometer, but  it  must  have  been  near  zero. 
Well  I  have  twenty-eight  of  those  four 
hatches  to-day,  r.nd  the  good  old  biddy 
inn  sed  them  like  babies.  What  do  I  feed 
chicks ?  The  first  ten  days  good  bread,  not 
fresh,  but  from  three  to  six  days  old,  grad- 
ually training  them  to  eat  screenings, meat, 
bone,  ra,^  onions,  mash,  cabbage,  etc.  Did 
you  say  to  keep  chicks  warm?  I  hey  stood 
more  cold  than  I  could  and  they  had  good 
luck.  V\  ill  some  one  tell  me  how  a  hen  can 
contain  103  degrees  heat  in  Mich  col  !  weath- 
er? I  am  a  red  hot  chicken  crank.  I  repeat 
I  eep  everything  clean  aud  you  will  succeed. 
I  do  not  want  aDy  ventilators.  How  did  I 
raise  tho  e  chicks?  Well,  when  they  were 
all  dry,  I  took  them  off  the  nest  and  put 
them  into  a  coop  on  the  floor.  I  bad  about 
three  inches  of  hay  seed  in  that,  so  the 
chicks  could  not  get  their  feet  on  the  bare 
floor.  The  coops  were  tight  and  warm.  I 
gave  them  five  to  ten  minutes  to  eat,  then 
shut  them  up  until  the  next  meal,  feeding 
four  tunes  a  day.  Hot  drink  three  times  a 
day.  Brother  Jacobs  s  iid :  '"The  hen  does 
not  hatch  and  rai  e  a  (lock  in  winter,''  but 
"  we  got  there "  with  two  flocks  1  will 
give  you  the  egg  and  chicken  record  in  the 
near  future.  Will  say  it  makes  me  feel 
good  when  "Jacobs"  knocks  a  dead  beat 
out.    Hit  'em  hard.  Brother  Jacobs. 


A  Cheap  Incubator. 

FRED.  FINK,  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

The  firsl  of  January,  1890. 1  did  not  know 
much  about  chickens,  but  that  day  I  saw 
some  tine  White  Plymouth  Rocks  at  Ben- 
nington, Vermont.  I  bought  six  hen-  and 
a  cock  ;  then  I  was  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing about  chickens.  1  was  advised  to 
send  for  the  Poultry  KEEPER.  I  did,  and 
with  it  got  the  fever.  1  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  must  have  an  incubator,  not  because 
I  intended  to  raise  so  many  chicken-,  hut  1 
wanted  the  experience  more  than  anything 
else.  So  I  made  an  incubator  myself.  En- 
closed you  will  tind  how  I  made  it.  Well, 
after  it  was  done,  f  concluded  I  would  try 
to  run  it  without  a  lamp.  I  did  it  m  this 
manner:  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  I  took  out  about 
one  bucket  of  water,  got  it  hot,  and  put  it 
back  into  the  tank;  it  held  about  three  and 
a-half  buckets  of  water.  In  that  way  I 
kept  the  temperature  from  102  to  115  de- 
grees. On  the  tenth  day  I  tested  my  eggs. 
I  had  fit)  egs;s  in,  and  took  out  18  which 
were  ilea1-,  leaving  42  good  eggs.  On  the 
14th  day  I  put  a  pan  of  water  below  the 
egg  tray.  On  the  18th  day  I  put  four  small 
sponeres  in  the  eza  tray.  On  the  20th  day  I 
got  15  chicks.  The  21s1  day  I  got  18  more, 
and  the  22d  day  I  not  thr.  e.  making  in  all 
30,  and  three  of  them  dii  d  the  first  day.  The 
last  three  which  came  <  ut  died.  The  other 
six  C2gs  I  opened  and  found  four  dead 
chicks  ;  two  were  no  good.  The  chicks  are 
healthy  and  are  in  good  condition.   I  w  ill 


try  another  hatch.  This  incubator  cost  me: 
Tank,  SJ2.50;  lumber  and  nails,  ijl.04:  total, 
si  l  l.  To  run  it  by  beating  the  water  by 
gas,  forty  cents,  This  is  my  tank.  I  made 
a  box  out  of  inch  boards,  15  inch.  -  w  ide, 
and  placed  I  he  tank  in  this  box  ;  t  he  box  on 
top  took  up  six  inches  1  had  nine  inches 
for  egg  tray  and  w  ater  pans  below  I  hem  on 
each  corner.  I  put  a  nest  3x3  inches  and 
pul  another  box  around  tba',  and  tilled  I  he 
space  up  wil  h  sawdust.  [  had  two  door-: 
the  inside  door  \\  a-  glass  :  t  he  out  side  door 
was  two  inches  of  wood.  In  the  bottom  I 
have  one  air  hole  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 
I  can  put  80  eggs  in  it.  My  next  batch  1 
will  use  a  lamp. 


Breed*  for  Broilers. 

J.  E.  BARLOW,  WALDROX,  N.  Y. 

In  answer  to  "O.  C,"  Gridley,  III.,  in  the 
April  number,  I  w  ish  to  say  that  I  raised, 
the  Plymouth  Bocks  for  the  past  eight 
years  and  think  that  they  cannot  be  beat 
for  an  all-round  chick,  marl  el  and  egg  com- 
bined. The  first  ot  January  1  Started  in 
With  48  bens  and  this  is  mv  egg  record  to 
April  27th — 1,498 eggs  with  no  care  but  the 
range  of  the  farm  and  15  hens  se' ting,  oue 
off  with  chickens.  EgL's  have  become  so 
cheap  hire  now  that  I  shall  start  my  in- 
cubator this  coining  week.  1  am  greatly 
interested  in  ducks  and  wish  the  advice  of 
some  -nod  poult  i  y  men  as  lo  the  besl  \  ariety 
for  me.  on  a  sandy  soil.  They  will  have  an 
abundance  of  water  to  drink  and  to  bathe 
in,  but  not  to  sw  im  iii,  as  ii  is  only  a  tank 
supply  fiom  a  windmill. 


They  Know  it  All. 

J.  V.  FOX,  HUGHES VILLE,  PA. 

Hughesville  has  more  chicken  cranks  to- 
the  square  inch  than  any  other  town  m 
this  State.  We  have  two  men  here  who 
claim  they  know  more  about  chickens 
than  the euitor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
does.  One  bad  forty  layii  g  Brown  Leg- 
horn liens  last  winter,  and  used  to  get  two 
and  three  eggs  in  the  month  of  January; 
the  otner  man  didn't  do  any  better,  so  you 
can  see  what  they  aredoiug.  I  have  some 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Kulps  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  but  am  not  ready  lo  brag 
yet,  more  t  ban  to  say  that  I  got  eighteen 
chicks  out  of  twenty-three  eggs,  all 
healthy  and  in  good  condition.  I  have 
been  working  lor  the  interest  of  the  Poul- 
tp.y  Keeper  ever  since  1  have  been  in  this 
town. 

Gets  Eggs  Bight  Along. 

O.  H.  WIARD,  PIXLEY,  CAL. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  potiltrymen. 
in  a,  me  and  I  have  frequently  tried  to  get 
subscribers  for  your  and  other  poultry 
papers, but  failed  for  the  reason  that  farm- 
ers think  they  know  as  much  about  poultry 
as  you  or  any  brdy  else,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  never  have  eggs  or 
chickens.  I  ship  more  eggs  than  three 
times  the  number  of  hens  around  me.  I 
find  I  do  not  know  much  about  poultry, 
but  I  will  learn  if  reidingand  practice  will 
teach  me.  I  have  Black  Minorcas  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  I  raise  poultry  because  1  love 
to  handle  it. 


Lee's  Lice  Killer. 
D.  A.  MOUNT,  J  AMES  BURG,  X.  J. 

I  notice  on  the  last  page  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  notice  of  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  where 
you  give  his  address  as  Exeter,  N.Y.  which 
should  be  Exeter,  .Nebraska.  1  have  a 
sample  of  the  killer,  and  have  found  it  the 
most  effectual  lice  banisher  I  have  ever- 
used,  and  have  taken  the  Eastern  Agency 
for  it. 

[From  all  sections  the  reports  in  its  favor 
have  been  very  complimentary. — Ed.1 


Feeding  Chicks. 
Turning  little  chicks  out  to  run  with  the 
mother  hen  through  wet  grass  aud  over 
bushes,  briars,  logs,  fi  nces  and  stouts,  is  a 
good  way  to  reduce  the  flock  to  a  number 
more  conveniently  handled,  and  r«  quiring 
less  food  and  less  bouse  1001.1.  This  plan 
is  a  good  one  for  those  wdio  have  more 
chicks  hatched  than  they  wish  to  raise. 
But  if  it  is  desned  to  raise  all,  or  nearly  all 
that  are  batched,  the  plan  mentioned  above 
willnot  prove  satisfactory  and  should  be 
abandoned.  The  hen  with  her  brood 
should  be  confined  in  a  small,  dry,  clean 
run  until  the  chicles  are  feathered,  and  in 
that  run  there  should  be  good  shelter  to 
which  the  hen  and  chicks  can  resc.rt  in  case 
of  rain  or  heavy  winds.  At  any  people 
make  a  mistake  in  feeding  young,  half 
grow  n,  and  full  grown  chickens  together. 
This  is  another  good  way  to  thin  out  the 
young,  if  there  are  too  many  of  ih<  in.  In 
ihe  g  neral  scramble  for  grain  the  small 
and  w  eak  are  run  o\er,  knocked  down,  and 
rolled  about,  and  when  they  get  up,  shake 
the  dust  from  their  feathers  and  net  their 
btarings.  behold  the  food  is  all  gone.  But 
that  makes  little  difference  with  the  chicks, 
for  the  appetite  went  w  it  h  1  be  food .  These 
are  merely  Ihe  most  popular  methods  of 
thiningoiit  the  chicks  when  thev  ate  too 
numerous.  There  are  many  other  ways. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  at  all,  and  let  the  chicks 
thin  themselves  out,  but  in  this  case  the 
thinning  is  not  so  much  noticed,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  afford  so  clear  a  pre- 
text for  grumbling',  and  other  means  of  en- 
jrning  failure.— Farm  and  Ranch. 
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FRENCH   AND    ENGLISH  MARKET 
FOWLS. 

"Why  French  Pheasant  Farmers  Suc- 
ceed with  Poultry-Methods  of  Fat- 
tening— Capous  and  Poulardes. 

The  French  breeds  have  one  point  in 
common — everyone  is  most  delicious  eating, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  obtain  their 
delicate  and  juicy  flesh  from  the  Polish 
fowl,  says  Mr.  A.  Pigot,  in  "American 
Poultry  Journal."  The  Crevecoeur  is  sim- 
ply a  Polish  fowl  on  a  large  scale.  The 
same  ancestry  is  shown  by  the  delicate 
constitution  which  characterises  all  the 
other  varieties.  The  La  Fleche  breed  are 
generally  kept  in  separate  coops  for  fat- 
tening.each  bird  being  in  a  separate  com- 
partment. The  coop  is  set  on  legs  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  outer  walls 
are  boarded  close.  The  partitions  are  only 
eight  inches  apart,  so  that  the  fowl  can- 
not turn  round.  The  floor  below  the  boxes 
is  covered  with  ashes  or  any  earth  to  catch 
the  droppings. 

The  white  variety  of  Indian  corn  makes 
a  splendid  food,  and  in  making  the  fatten- 
ing pills  the  dough  should  be  kneaded 
by  the  hands  until  it  no  longer  sticks  to 
them.  When  a  fowl  is  killed  it  should 
be  fastened  for  12  to  15  hours,  then  held 
carefully  with  head  .down  and  a  knife 
thrust  into  the  palate  until  it  reach  the 
brain;  it  should  be  fastened  by  the  heels 
afterwards  so  that  it  might  bleed  freely, 
as  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  depends  on 
this.  The  fat  of  fowls  killed  in  this  way 
is  of  a  delicate  white  color. 

Nearly  all  peasant  proprietors  in  France 
keep  fowls,  the  produce  from  which  is 
collected  by  the  dealers  who  scour  the 
country.  At  Houdan,  in  the  Seine  et  Oise, 
the  poultry  breeding  business  is  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent.  Many  of  the  breed- 
ers adopt  the  plan  of  putting  about  30 
fowl  eggs  under  a  turkey  hen.  Orders 
are  kept  on  hand  for  chickens,  which 
within  12  hours  after  being  hatched  are 
despatched  all  over  France  in  well  venti- 
lated boxes,  holding  from  12  to  20  each. 
The  hen  turkey  which  hatched  out  the 
chicks  is  provided  with  30  more  eggs,  and 
the  process  is  carried  on  6  or  8  times  in 
succession. 

When  fowls  are  kept  in  store  condition 
their  food  consists  of  oats,  barley  and 
buckwheat,  with  bran  given  in  the  form 
of  a  bran  mash — pollard  and  middlings  be- 
ing sometimes  added.  In  many  cases 
ducks  are  kept  entirely  on  wheat,  bran 
and  water;  and  scalded  bran  in  winter 
given  to  fowls  is  a  cheap  way  to  increase 
the  production  of  eggs.  In  Poitou  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  feed  the  geese  and  young  ducks 
on  boiled  nettles,  as  well  as  on  the  young 
leaves  of  the  elm  and  pine  mixed  with 
curds.  Nettles  are  specially  cultivated  for 
this  purpose.  In  Lemoine's  poultry  farm 
near  Montgeron  is  one  of  the  best  ar- 
ranged places  in  the  country.  Twenty-sis 
different  breeds  are  kept  and  are  each  in 
a  paddock  of  their  own,  encircled  by  wire 
fencing,  and  containing  a  square  grass 
plot  with  a  gravel  walk  surrounding  it. 
On  the  grass  plot  are  a  few  young  trees. 
The  young  chicks  have  access  to  a  large 
lawn  and  wood,  and  are  fed  when  they 
like  and  where  they  like,  the  old  birds 
twice  a  day  with  a  mixture  in  equal 
parts  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize  and 
buckwheat;  the  chickens  have  it  in  the 
form  of  a  pudding  ;the  breeding  fowls  a 
crushed  grain.  The  houses  are  on  poles 
about  a  yard  from  the  ground  and  the 
floors  are  covered  with  ashes.  Cleanliness, 
dryness,  light  and  ventilation,  not  neglect- 
ing warmth,  are  considered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. The  houses  are  cleaned  out  twice 
a  week  and  the  turf  in  the  paddocks  as 
well  as  the  gravel  walks  are  renewed  every 
year. 

As  an  item  of  farm  produce,  poultry  is 
regarded  in  France  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  in  many  departments  it 
forms  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
agricultural  trade.  In  that  country  the 
farmers  large  and  small  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  business  and  go  in  for  it  heart 
and  soul.  In  many  other  countries,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  it  is  treated  with  contempt. 
The  French  people  have  already  brought 
the  fattening  and  killing  operations  to  per- 
fection, and  poultry  for  useful  purposes 
is  recognized  by  the  government  with 
every  encouragement  that  is  possible;  the 
result  ofi  all  this  is,  that  in  France  "poul- 
try does  pay." 

Buckwheat  is  considered  the  best  food 
in  every  form  that  can  be  had,  and  those 
districts  where  it  grows,  produce  the  best 
poultry;  for  instance  La  Pousse  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain,  which  sends  to  market 
some  of  the  very  finest  fowls  in  the  coun- 
try, is  famous  for  large  crops  of  buck- 
wheat and  maize  grown  there.  Some  of 
the  small  farmers  in  this  district  make 
from  $25  to  $35  per  acre  by  their  fowls 
alone. 

I  am  convinced,  and  have  been  so  for 
some  years,  that  the  use  and  growth  of 
buckwheat  is  very  closely  connected  with 
any  great  national  increase  in  poultry 
raising.  It  produces  more  eggs  and  forms 
more  meat  of  good  quality  than  any  other 
grain.  From  what  I  hear,  I  don't  think 
it  is  much  used  in  this  country.  Some 
fowls  don't  take  to  it  very  well  and  it  is 
perhaps  best  in  a  mixture;  but  if  they  will 
eat  it,  it  will  do  them  more  good  than 
anything  else.    If  prizes  were  given  in  this 


country  for  dead  poultry  it  would  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  quality  of  all 
fowls  at  present  sent  to  market.  Let  peo- 
ple see  at  all  the  poultry  shows  really  first- 
class,  large,  well-dressed  fowls  and  they 
will  soon  be  more  fastidious  about  those 
they  buy  for  themselves. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  French  people  have 
made  an  art  of  fattening  the  fowls  and 
the  trade  has  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  riches  in  that  country. 

Fattening  with  liquid  food  has  been 
much  in  favor  in  France  for  many  years, 
but  I  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  the  thicker 
paste,  which  is  used  in  cramming  by  hand. 
It  produces  diarrhoe  and  I  found  that  the 
birds  which  were  closely  confined  could 
not  stand  more  than  three  weeks  of  it. 

I  saw  M.  Mastin's  machine  in  Paris 
some  years  ago.  The  place  where,  the 
birds  are  kept  is  furnished  with  revolving 
octagonal  stands,  which  as  they  turn  pre- 
sent each  side  in  succession  to  the  attend- 
ant. Each  side  of  the  stand  contains  five 
perches  for  the  fowls.  They  are  arranged 
one  over  the  other,  and  under  each  perch 
is  a  drawer  sloping  backwards,  which 
takes  all  the  droppings  in  the  center  of  the 
machine  and  falls  into  a  drawer.  The 
fowls  are  tied  in  their  cage  by  leather 
straps  which  are  passed  round  the  feet. 
Partitions  divide  them  from  each  other. 
The  operator  has  a  reservoir  close  to  him 
which  contains  the  food.  He  takes  the 
fowl's  head  in  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  puts  down  the  bird's  throat  a  nozzle 
fixed  to  an  India  rubber  tube  which  is 
connected  with  the  reservoir  containing 
the  food.  The  supply  of  food  can  be  regu- 
lated as  the  feeder  wishes,  as  he  has  a 
dial  in  front  of  him  which  gives  the  age, 
size,  and  stage  of  fattening  of  each  bird. 
It  only  requires  a  slight  push  to  bring 
the  next  bird  to  the  front.  Some  people 
have  said  it  is  cruel,  but  I  deny  this  and 
have  used  one  of  these  machines  for  some 
years  so  that  I  am  capable  of  judging. 
The  birds  very  soon  get  used  to  it.  As 
regards  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  are  very  great,  and 
we  all  know  that  fowls  will  never  get  fat 
if  they  are  not  kept  clean. 

In  England  the  poultry  farmers  prefer 
ground  oats  mixed  with  lard,  quite  stiff, 
and  a  fowl  that  is  not  fatted  is  almost 
unsaleable  there  as  well  as  in  France. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  find  anything  bet- 
ter than  buckwheat  meal  quite  fine.  This 
should  be  kneaded  with  milk  until  it  gets 
the  consistency  of  dough.  These  are  made 
into  pills  2  1-2  inches  long.  The  attendant 
then  proceeds  to  cram  the  fowl  by  hand 
after  having  soaked  the  pill  in  milk  or 
water  (this  requires  a  little  practice). 
Twelve  of  these  pills  should  be  given  every 
12  hours;  you  should  begin  with  three  or 
four  at  first.  If  I  want  a  very  heavy 
fowl  I  like  them  to  eat  from  a  trough  in 
front  of  them  for  about  three  weeks  and 
then  cram  them  by  hand  for  ten  days. 

Capons  and  poulardes  make  the  most 
delicious  eating,  and  the  conversion  of 
pulletc  that  have  not  laid  into  poulardes 
is  far  more  simple  than  the  operation  on 
the  male  bird.  The  flank  is  exposed  in 
the  same  way  and  a  longitudinal  incision 
is  made  close  to  the  side  bone.  This 
brings  to  view  the  lower  bowel,  alongside 
of  which  will  be  found  the  egg  passage. 
If  this  is  drawn  out  and  cut  across  the  de- 
velopment of  the  egg  producing  organ  is 
entirely  prevented,  the  birds  fattening 
very  rapidly  and  attaining  enormous  size. 
The  flesh  "of  birds  operated  on  in  this  way 
is  very  delicate  and  exquisite  in  flavor 
and  they  will  be  tender  if  you  do  not  use 
them  until  they  are  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  old 

I  wonder  farmers  do  not  go  in  more  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  It  should  pay  here  as 
well  as  it  does  in  France  and  England. 


Colors  of  Young  Chicks. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  because  the  young 
chicks  do  not  resemble  their  parents  when 
the  chicks  are  first  out.  A  young  Leghorn 
does  not  resemble  its  parents  in  any  man- 
ner, and  chicks  from  black  parents  are 
sometimes  nearly  white  when  hatched.  As 
the  chicks  grow  they  take  on  new  colors, 
gradually  approaching  that  which  is  worn 
by  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang. 
Some  chicks  are  not  in  full  plumage  until 
six  months  old. 

WTlre  Fences, 
Wire  fences  are  easily  and  quickly  made, 
and  will  last  for  years,  but,  when  con- 
structing such  a  fence,  the  bottom  boards 
should  be  two  feet  high,  so  as  to  afford  a 
windbreak  during  the  prevalence  of  high 
winds,  and  especially  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. By  so  doing  four  feet  high  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  wire  portion  of  the  fence. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  boards  will 
be  beneficial,  and  the  boards  will  prevent 
the  males  from  picking  at  each  other,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  fence  is  entirely  of  wire. 


"The  Cractc  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  Neiv  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
G.30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
tbe  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way,'The  Crack  Train  of  the  World,' "  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  heart- 
ily con  cur. 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

Too  Much  Grain  Disastrous— Roup 
and  Its  Treatment — Cholera  and 
how  to  Treat  It— Hints  of 
Value. 

It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the 
poultry  suffer  the  most  with  the  worst  of 
those  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject, 
says  the  New  York  Times.  There  are 
several  conditions  incident  to  the  season 
which  conspire  to  cause  this.  The  close 
confinement,  the  more  abundant  feeding, 
especially  of  grain  foods,  and  the  absence 
of  those  natural  aliments  which  they 
gather  when  going  at  large,  not  to  men- 
tion the  very  prevalent  unwholesomeness 
of  their  confined  quarters,  all  together  give 
occasion  for  the  utmost  care  of  the  poul- 
try keeper  to  avoid  infection  of  the  results 
of  these  causes  which  produce  disease. 

Doubtless  the  common  excessive  feeding 
with  grain,  and  corn,  especially — which  is 
the  least  fit  food  for  a  sole  diet  for  any 
animal — with  the  confinement  in  too  often 
unclean  quarters,  and  mostly  always  damp 
and  badly  ventilated,  furnishes  the  reasons 
for  this  unfavorable  condition.  The  result 
is  that  diseases  that  are  contagious  happen 
here  and  there  and  are  spread  from  the 
sources  to  other  flocks  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  thoughtful  poultry  keeper  might  be 
able  from  these  explanations  doubtless  so 
to  guide  his  management  of  the  flock  or 
flocks  as  to  escape  the  risks  of  the  season. 
But  really  few  persons  are  able,  for  want 
of  experience,  to  take  precautions  from  a 
mere  recital  of  the  risks  which  exist.  Some 
special  and  particular  information  is  neces- 
sary for  this,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  those  flocks  that 
seem  to  be  the  most  prosperous  that  dis- 
eases suddenly  break  out  with  the  greatest 
virulence. 

Constant  watchfulness  is  indispensable 
for  safety  in  this  respect  and  the  first 
symptom  that  should  awake  a  sense  of 
danger  is  the  seeming  content  of  the  fowls, 
a  sleepy,  restful  condition,  in  which  they 
eat  as  usual,  but  which  to  the  experienced 
show  that  there  is  something  wrong  which 
destroys  the  usual  vivacity  of  the  flock. 
This  dullness  is  the  first  thing  to  occasion 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  keeper.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  birds  will  then  show  a 
dark  tinge  of  the  usual  bright  red  mem- 
branes, in  the  comb  especially.  The  birds 
eat  slowly,  dropping  a  grain  now  and  then, 
and  seem  to  swallow  with  difficulty.  They 
stay  long  on  the  roost  and  go  about  as  if 
dazed  and  undetermined  which  way  they 
shall  take.  The  head  will  be  found  hot, 
and  the  abdomen  especially  so,  and  often 
enlarged  and  puffy.  These  are  the  first 
symptoms  of  all  the  prevailing  diseases, 
such  as  roup,  anthrax — which  is  the  com- 
mon cholera,  so-called — and  dysentery. 
There  are  several  other  minor  disorders 
which  trouble  the  fowls  at  times  in  all 
seasons,  but  these  are  specially  prevalent 
late  in  the  Winter. 

Roup  is  the  same  disease  as  diphtheria 
in  human  beings.  Indeed,  it  may  be  seri- 
ously questioned  if  the  human  diphtheria 
is  not  sometimes  communicated  to  persons 
by  the  eggs  of  diseased  fowls,  for  it  may  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  eggs  of  a  dis- 
eased hen  are  diseased  in  the  same  way 
as  the  hen  herself.  The  whole  blood  is  in- 
fected and  the  egg  is,  we  know,  a  product 
of  the  blood,  separated  therefrom  by  the 
function  of  special  organs  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  disease  is  a  purulent  condition  of  the 
throat  and  nasal  membranes,  including  al- 
most always  the  eyes  as  well.  The  chief 
symptom  is  the  formation  of  a  curdy  de- 
posit in  the  throat  and  nostrils,  having  a 
foul  odor,  and  interfering  with  the  breath- 
ing. The  head  is  swollen,  and,  of  course, 
no  food  is  taken.  This  is  especially  a  re- 
sult of  filth  and  infection,  and  it  is  the  best 
way  to  kill  off  those  birds  that  are  in  a 
forward  stage  of  the  disease  and  bury 
them. 

The  treatment  is  wholly  antiseptic.  The 
Bead  is  washed  in  hot  vinegar,  or  in  car- 
bolic soap  water;  the  throat  is  swabbed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, and  after  this  is  done  a  few  drops  of 
it  are  put  into  the  throat  to  be  swallowed. 
Sulphur  is  burned  in  the  house  until  the 
fowls  cough  violently,  when  fresh  air  is 
let  in.  The  whole  flock  should  be  given 
twenty  drops  of  solution  of  hypo-sulphite 
of  soda  in  the  food  twice  a  day,  and  the 
house  is  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  food  should  be  chiefly  wheat,  and  but 
little  corn  for  the  grain;  some  chopped 
flesh  is  necessary  with  fresh  green  vege- 
table food,  as  chopped  cabbage.  One  meal 
a  day,  preferably  the  first,  should  be  baked 
or  boiled  potatoes  mashed  with  oatmeal, 
and  lightly  salted,  with  a  fresh  dash  of 
pepper  in  it.  Skimmed  milk  is  excellent 
for  the  drink,  and  some  crushed  fresh 
bones  should  be  given  once  a  day.  This 
kind  of  feeding,  with  the  best  sanitary  ar- 
rangements in  the  house,  and  pure  water 
for  drink,  will  go  far  to  secure  immunity 
from  this  disease. 

Cholera  is  the  disease  known  as  anthrax, 
and  the  same  as  that  affecting  swine.  In- 
deed, the  habits  of  swine  and  poultry  are 
so  much  alike  in  general  that  they  are  very 
reasonably  subject  to  similar  diseases,  and 
to  this  especially.  The  comb  and  wattles 
turn  black  .whence  the  name  anthrax, 
which  means  coal.  The  blood  is  black,  in 
fact,  and  this  causes  those  membranes 
through  which  there  is  a  large  flow  of 
blood  near  the  surface  to  appear  the  same 


color.  The  liver  is  badly  disordered  in  this 
disease,  and  the  gall  is  largely  discharged 
through  the  bowels,  giving  the  discharges 
a  green  and  yellow  color.  The  writer  has 
found  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  almost  a 
specific  in  this  disease.  It  is  given  in  solu- 
tion, in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  food,  if  any  is  taken, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  solution.  But  food 
is  not  needed,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  with- 
held, so  as  to  starve  the  disease  for  want 
of  fuel  for  the  fever.  Plenty  of  cold  water 
is  given  and  the  sick  birds  are  best  kept 
separately  in  coops  for  treatment.  Ten 
days  of  this  treatment  has  cured  the  large 
majority  of  cases.  But,  as  eggs  of  diseased 
fowls  will  produce  very  painful  disorder  of 
the  bowels  in  persons  eating  them,  it  will 
be  the  safe  way  to  bury  sick  fowls  out  of 
the  way,  if  by  neglect  the  disease  has  been 
permitted  to  gain  entrance  into  the  flock, 
and  to  treat  only  the  suspects  in  the  way 
indicated. 

Dysentery  is  due  to  over  feeding,  by 
which  the  liver  is  gorged  with  bile  and 
its  function  is  arrested.  The  bowels  are 
then  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  bile 
and  undigested  matter,  and  the  action  of 
them  is  greatly  increased,  with  cramps  and 
spasms,  due  to  the  increased  effort  to  ex- 
pel the  crude,  offensive  matter.  The  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  help  nature  in  this, 
and  to  give  a  purgative,  such  as  a  small 
rhubarb  pill,  at  night,  inclosed  in  a  small 
ball  of  butter  or  lard.  As  much  powdered 
rhubarb  as  will  make  a  pill,  when  mixed 
with  molasses,  as  large  as  a  sweet  pea  is 
sufficient,  and  one  should  be  given  every 
evening.  The  food  should  be  soft  and  nu- 
tritious, as  oatmeal  or  linseed,  boiled  thick 
and  given  in  balls,  if  not  eaten  readily. 
This  medicine  is  recommended  mostly  for 
the  fowl  when  first  taken,  and  if  a  few 
only  are  affected  the  whole  flock  should  be 
treated,  as  a  precaution. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  but  very  little  risk  of 
infection,  even  from  a  closely  neighboring 
flock,  if  the  fowls  are  fed  and  cared  for  as 
they  should  be,  the  house  kept  scrupulous- 
ly clean,  the  food  good  and  varied,  as  above 
suggested,  and  not  in  excess;  pure  water 
given  in  abundance,  and  the  temperature 
regulated  so  that  no  extremes  of  cold,  or, 
indeed,  of  heat,  are  premitted.  But  when 
coddling  is  the  rule,  one  may  look  out  for 
sick  fowls. 


Incubator  Chicks. 

One  of  the  objections  which  comes  from 
merchants  who  handle  incubator-hatched 
chicks  is  that  such  chicks  are  inferior  to 
those  hatched  and  raised  by  hens.  The 
hens  do  not  really  produce  any  better 
chicks  than  those  hatched  in  incubators, 
but  better  care  is  given  by  the  hen,  and 
that  is  what  makes  the  difference.  If  in- 
cubator chicks  receive  careful  attention 
they  will  not  only  be  fully  equal  to  the 
others,  but  better  if  they  are  brooded  so 
as  not  to  be  chilled  at  any  time  during 
growth.  The  miserable  specimens  of 
broilers  that  sometimes  reach  the  mar- 
ket are  the  results  of  careful  hatching 
but  careless  brooding.  The  winter  season 
seldom  witnesses  the  hatching  of  chicks 
by  hens,  as  they  perform  such  work  in 
the  spring,  and  most  operators  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise 
chicks  in  winter  under  any  circumstances, 
and  consequently  they  expect  the  chicks  to 
partially  care  for  themselves.  Of  the 
breeds  from  which  broilers  should  be 
hatched  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  consider- 
ed a  favorite,  because  it  has  yellow  legs, 
but  the  color  of  the  skin  and  legs  are  of 
but  little  consequence  in  the  sale  of  broil- 
ers. The  main  quality  is  plumpness. 
When  pressed  for  market  they  seldom  ap- 
pear fat,  but  an  expert  can  easily  select 
the  best  specimens,  which  usually  have  a 
streak  of  fat  along  the  back,  on  both 
sides  of  the  back  bone. 


The  Breeds  tor  Broilers. 

Nearly  all  the  breeds  produce  choice 
broilers.  Up  to  the  weight  of  two  pounds 
there  is  not  a  difference  of  two  ounces  be- 
tween the  large  and  small  breeds  when 
both  are  fed  and  cared  for  alike.  A  cross 
of  Leghorn  and  Brahma  produces  a  splen- 
did broiler,  and  so  does  a  cross  of  Wyan- 
dotte and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Crosses  grow 
rapidly  and  thrive  well,  yet  some  of  the 
choicest  broilers  are  from  the  pure  breeds. 
A  plump  carcass  is  the  attraction  in  mar- 
ket, and  the  color  of  the  legs  is  of  but  little 
consequence  with  chicks,  though  an  im- 
portant matter  with  fowls. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 
Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  Suds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  California  days. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordiuary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people> 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  Wesr.  For 
further  information,  addrpss  John  R. 
Pott,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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INCUBATORS  AVD  BROODERS. 

The  Time  to  Begin— The  Best  Way  to 
Learn- Using  the  Brooder. 

The  summer  season  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate period  of  the  year  for  experimenting 
With  an  incubator,  for  then  eggs  are 
.cheap  and  more  of  them  are  fertile.  It  costs 
something  to  start  an  incubator,  and  much 
•of  the  learning  can  be  saved  by  doing 
the  work  before  the  season  for  operating 
an  incubator  opens.  It  does  not  pay  the 
novice  to  procure  an  incubator,  begin 
hatching  eggs  for  supplying  broilers,  and 
then  find  out  that  failure  is  due  to  lack 
of  experience,  for  when  an  operator  loses 
a  hatch  he  loses  three  weeks'  time,  and 
is  just  so  much  behind,  which  eventually 
gets  his  broilers  into  market  too  late 
to  secure  the  high  prices. 

The  management  of  the  brooder  is 
also  to  be  made  a  matter  of  study.  It 
is  often  that  more  chicks  are  lost  by 
the  brooder  than  from  any  other  cause, 
and  it  is  important  to  know  what  to  do 
before  the  brooder  comes  into  use,  or 
-there  will  again  be  lost  time.  The  sum- 
mer is  an  excellent  period  for  practice 
in  this  direction,  as  less  heat  is  to  be 
provided  and  the  cost  therefor  lessened. 
There  is  no  difference  hi  winter  and  sum- 
mer management  of  a  brooder  other  than 
of  providing  necessary  warmth.  Keep  the 
chicks  warm,  and  one-half  the  danger 
of  loss  will  be  averted. 

It  is  but  proper  that  tnose  who  contem- 
plate the  use  of  an  incubator  and  brooder 
should  get  them  now,  and  learn  all  about 
them  before  the  time  for  hatching  early 
broilers  arrive.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  while  a  self-regulating  incubator  may 
be  an  advantage,  yet  the  too  frequent  mis- 
take made  is  that  of  reliance  on  the  reg- 
ulator. The  best  regulator  is  yourself.  Do 
not  attempt  to  save  labor  in  the  operation 
of  an  incubator.  An  engine  may  have  a 
governor,  but  the  engineer  is  the  one  on 
whom  to  depend.  No  incubator  made  can 
be  left  to  itself,  and  he  who  is  not  willing 
to  bestow  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
hatching  of  the  chicks  does  not  deserve 
them,  and  will  not  meet  with  success,  as 
brains  are  more  essential  than  the  machine 
•or  implement. 

Incubators  with  regulators  are  perhaps 
better  than  contrivances  that  require  con- 
stant watching;  but  more  eggs  have  failed 
to  hatch,  and  more  chicks  have  been  lost, 
by  not  watching  than  have  been  saved 
through  devices  for  the  perfect  working  of 
incubators.  Too  much  faith  is  given  the 
regulation  of  the  work,  and  the  operator 
neglects  those  things  which  require  the 
application  of  brains,  relying  upon  the 
automaton. 

We  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  had 
a  six-hundred-egg  incubator  ready  to  hatch 
in  twelve  hours.  The  eggs  were  fertile, 
and  the  animal  heat  of  so  many  chicks 
necessitated  extinguishing  the  flames  of 
the  lamp.  He  was  urged  to  remain  up  all 
night  to  watch  the  incubator.  He  refused 
to  do  so,  and  the  result  was  a  failure, 
when  he  was  almost  sure  of  securing 
nearly  five  hundred  chicks,  which  might 
have  brought  him  anywhere  from  $150  to 
$250.  The  same  man  sat  up  two  whole 
nights  to  save  a  litter  of  scrub  pigs  worth 
only  one-tenth  the  amount  he  might  have 
realized  from  the  chicks. 

It  is  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
the  raising  of  young  chicks  in  the  winter 
that  permits  some  operators  to  be  very 
successful,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  attention 
that  makes  winter-hatched  chicks  grow 
slowly,  or  perhaps  die  from  some  unknown 
cause.  Chicks  cannot  be  raised  in  winter 
as  easily  as  spring,  unless  the  operator 
is  Willing  to  devote  plenty  of  work,  both 
day  and  night,  to  their  care,  and  when 
this  is  done  he  will  secure  a  profit  to 
amply  reward  him  for  his  perseverance. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  help  the  regulator 
with  the  work  of  hatching.  Regulators 
are  excellent  contrivances,  but  the  opera- 
tor is  the  main  dependence. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  beginners  is 
that  they  delay  securing  an  incubator  until 
late  m  the  season,  and  then  lose  a  portion 
of  the  most  valuable  time  for  hatching  in 
the  endeavor  to  learn,  which  results  in 
their  getting  behind  the  market  and  re- 
maining there.  No  matter  which  incuba- 
tor may  be  used,  there  will  be  something 
to  learn,  and  the  time  to  learn  is  before 
the  penod  for  beginning  to  hatch  for  mar- 
ket, as  no  one  can  afford  to  lose  time 
after  the  incubating  period  begins.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  it  may  cost  as  much  as 
three  cents  each  for  eggs,  and  for  a 
novice  to  fill  up  an  incubator  with  eggs 
at  that  price,  and  of  all  kinds  of  mixtures 
is  to  invite  failures  and  discouragements! 
in  the  summer  season  the  cost  of  eggs 
is  but  a  small  sum.  and  they  will  hatch 
much  better  than  in  winter,  the  conse- 
qence  being  that  the  novice  has  an  op- 
portunity for  discovering  where  the  diffi- 
culties exist,  and  also  become  familiar 
ta* W  'ncubat°rs  as  well  as  understand- 
ing how  to  secure  the  best  results.  No 

*hn,,M  haS  not  °Pera^d  an  incubator 
should  wait  until  he  is  ready  to  hatch 
for  market  for  beginning,  but  aim  to  know 
all  about  how  to  manage  before  the  very  cold 
weather  season  sets  in.  Those  who  have 
not  given  the  incubator  their  favorable 
■cons.derauon  have  simply  overlooked  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  poultry  busi- 
ness The  men  who  are  making  the  most 
profit  from  poultry  are  those  who  have 
made   themselves   familiar   with  the  de- 


tails of  artificial  hatching  of  chicks.  They 
get  the  early  broilers  into  market  and 
secure  the  highest  prices  before  the  hens 
begin  to  become  broody,  and  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  they  could  not  devote 
their  time  to  better  advantage.  There 
are  those  who  fail,  but  that  is  due  to  lack 
of  experience.  Experience  is  necessary, 
and  the  way  to  get  experience  is  when 
it  costs  less  to  obtain  it,  and  that  is  dur- 
ing the  early  portion  of  the  season,  when 
the  incubator  should  be  procured  and 
operated  as  an  experiment.  It  will  pay  to 
do  so,  for  there  is  no  investment  on  the 
farm  more  profitable  than  that  devoted  to 
broiler  raising,  if  it  is  well  understood  by 
those  who  engage  in  it. 

The  most  simple  matter  in  the  raising  of 
chicks  is  to  give  them  warmth.  When 
chicks  have  bowel  diseases,  it  is  a  sure 
indication  that  they  are  not  warm  enough. 
The  newly-hatched  chick  is  naked,  and 
needs  as  much  care  as  a  baby.  He  gives 
that  care  and  succeeds.  The  brooder 
house  is  cleaned  thoroughly  every  day, 
and  the  food  is  clean  and  fresh.  The 
amount  of  work  required  is  not  considered. 
The  object  is  to  raise  the  chicks,  and  if 
this  is  accomplished  all  of  the  cost  will 
be  regained.  More  chicks  are  killed  by 
ventilation  than  from  «ny  other  causes 
together,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
convince  the  majority  of  persons  that  the 
most  destructive  agency  in  poultry  raising 
is  the  ventilator.  In  the  spring  season 
the  chicks  have  very  favorable  weather, 
but  in  the  winter  the  cold  is  too  severe. 
They  are  hatched  at  a  temperature  of  103 
degrees,  and  require  plenty  of  warmth 
until  they  are  well  feathered.  Winter- 
broiler  raising  must  be  done  under  arti- 
ficial conditions,  and  the  brooder  house 
must  be  of  a  summer  temperature,  or  the 
chicks  will  have  bowel  disease  and  die. 

The  broiler  business  calls  for  work. 
Suppose  it  is  necessary  to  get  up  at  mid- 
night and  examine  the  fires?  If  it  pays  to 
do  so,  there  should  be  no  objection.  When 
you  go  out  in  the  morning  and  find  a  lot 
of  the  young  chicks  dead  under  the  brood- 
er, it  indicates  that  your  heat  fell  during 
the  night  and  the  chicks  crowded  each 
other.  It  is  in  the  night  when  they  be- 
come chilled,  and  if  once  a  chick  is  chill- 
ed it  will  be  of  little  value  afterwards. 
It  soon  begins  to  droop,  and  diarrhoea 
takes  it  off.  Keep  the  chicks  warm.  Do 
not  concern  about  ventilation,  for  you  can- 
not keep  the  cold  air  out  even  if  you 
wish.  It  will  find  its  way  in.  Warm  air 
is  not  impure.  If  warmth  raises  the 
chicks,  it  is  all  that  you  desire. 


Moving  sittiDg  Hens. 
It  seems  impossible  to  compel  a  per- 
sistent sitter  to  leave  her  nest  when  the 
desire  is  to  "break  her  up;"  but  when 
she  is  given  a  new  location  she  appar- 
ently concludes  not  to  sit  at  all.  When 
the  hens  become  broody,  they  should  be 
removed  to  some  place  away  from  the 
layers.  To  do  this,  let  it  be  done  after 
dark.  Take  the  hen  and  the  nest  to  a 
new  location,  and,  if  possible,  have  the 
surroundings  as  near  like  the  place  she 
was  removed  from  as  can  be  arranged. 
Give  her  two  or  three  wooden  eggs,  and 
do  not  give  her  the  eggs  for  incubation 
until  assured  that  she  has  become  con- 
tented. Do  not  use  glass  or  porcelain 
eggs,  as  they  are  intensely  cold  to  a  hen 
when  she  goes  on  the  nest,  and  may 
cause  her  to  abandon  the  nest  altogether. 
Soap  boxes  may  be  used,  and  no  nest 
should  be  fastened  to  the  house. 


Diseases  ot  Pigeons. 
The  pigeon,  as  is  well-known,  will  feed 
at  all  the  poultry  yards  in  a  neighborhood, 
and  is  no  respector  of  owners.  A  flock  of 
pigeons  will  soon  learn  to  know  the  feed- 
ing hours,  and  will  alight  in  yards  when 
not  desired.  They  are  liable  to  carry  dis- 
ease from  one  yard  to  another,  even  on 
their  feet,  and,  as  they  are  subject  to 
many  of  the  diseases  that  affect  fowls,  and 
particularly  roup,  they  are  a  nuisance  in 
any  community.  They  will  also  introduce 
lice  from  a  distance.  If,  one  wishes  to 
keep  pigeons  he  should  do  so  by  keeping 
them  confined  in  wire  yards,  covered,  and 
not  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbor's  feed, 
with  a  risk  of  causing  disease  in  all  the 
flocks.  There  should  be  some  protection 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  pigeons  in 
their  yards. 


NTez  Perce,  Pot  latch.  Palouse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  emit  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  iu 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  ot  her,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  lor  the  homeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  rngion  has 
long  been  noted  for  it."  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Bed  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse,  and  adjoins  it  on  the  cast. 

The  Nez  Perce  resion  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  hten  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (.")' 0,0  Ki)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  to  ("has.  8.  Fi.e, 
General  Pas«eneer  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  folder  and 
rates. 


Hatching  In  Summer. 

With  a  little  care  in  providing  for  the 
sitting  hen,  she  should  bring  off  a  full 
brood  in  summer.  Wheie  she  shows 
a  disposition  to  sit,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  induce  her  to  go  on  a  new  nest,  and  in 
a  location  away  from  the  other  hens,  as 
a  precaution  and  prevention  of  lice.  The 
hen  herself  should  be  held  by  the  legs 
and  fresh  insect-powder  dusted  profusely 
through  the  feathers,  while  a  few  drops 
of  melted  lard  should  be  well  rubbed  on 
her  head,  face  and  neck;  or  some  of  the 
advertised  remedies  my  be  used.  The  nest 
should  also  be  dusted  with  insect-powder. 
These  preparations  will  insilre  better 
hatches,  because  the  hen  will  be  more 
comfortable,  and  the  chicks  will  be  free 
from  lice  when  they  are  hatched.  The 
eggs  should  be  selected  from  those  that 
were  laid  by  hens,  rather  than  those  from 
pullets,  as  the  pullet  may  not  be  fully 
matured,  and  because  chicks  from  eggs 
laid  by  hens  are  stronger  and  more  vigor- 
ous than  chicks  from  pullets.  During  the 
summer  there  will  usually  be  plenty  of 
eggs  from  which  to  select  a  clutch,  and 
they  should  be  of  normal  size  and  shape. 
Large  eggs  that  are  rather  round  seldom 
produce  chicks,  and  it  should  be  the  ob- 
ject not  to  waste  a  single  egg,  but  aim  to 
have  them  all  hatch. 


The  Sitting  Hens  n nd  the  Eggs. 

The  hen  is  seldom  at  fault  if  the  eggs 
do  not  hatch.  The  fact  that  two  or  three 
chicks  hatch  show  that  the  warmth  was 
correct,  and  if  one  chicken  hatches,  all 
should  hatch.  This  applies  to  incubators 
as  well  as  to  the  use  of  hens  for  hatching. 
When  a  clutch  of  thirteen  eggs  is  placed 
under  a  hen,  and  she  performs  her  work 
faithfully  for  three  weeks,  she  can  do  no 
more.  She  may  bring  out  a  single  chick, 
but  that  lone  chick  will  be  her  evidence 
that,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  all  the 
eggs  should  hatch.  All  failures  of  hatch- 
ing, however,  are  charged  to  the  hen, 
when  teh  real  cause  is  far  back  of  her, 
and  over  which  she  has  no  control  what- 
ever. 

If  more  attention  could  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  eggs  used  for  the  incuba- 
tor, the  losses  in  hatching  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  When  a  large 
number  of  eggs  are  used  in  an  incubator, 
or  by  allowing  a  number  of  hens  to  sit, 
there  are  more  chances  in  favor  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  eggs  failing  to  hatch  than 
otherwise,  especially  if  the  eggs  are  pro- 
cured from  different  yards.  There  are 
some  farmers  who  keep  their  stock  inbred, 
while  some  have  no  males  with  the  hens, 
or  perhaps  the  males  have  been  frosted 
and  are  of  no  value  for  service.  Fat  hens, 
sick  hens,  immature  pullets  and  exposed 
eggs  all  contribute  their  share  to  bad 
hatches,  yet  the  sitting  hen  receives  con- 
demnation which  she  does  not  deserve. 

A  great  many  incubators  fail  because 
they  cannot  perform  the  impossible  work 
of  hatching  eggs  that  will  not  hatch. 
When  an  incubator  hatches  a  portion  of 
the  eggs,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  hatch  all  of  them,  if  the  eggs  are 
what  they  should  be. 

The  early  season  is  the  time  for  making 
preparations.  If  good  hatches  are  expect- 
ed this  winter  and  spring,  the  selection 
of  laying  hens  should  be  made  when  the 
yards  are  full  and  a  better  opportunity  is 
presented  for  discarding  those  that  are 
defective.  It  should  be  an  imperative 
duty  to  select  male  birds  from  a  distance, 
and  to  use  only  pure  breeds  on  the  male 
side.  If  this  is  done,  the  loss  of  vigor 
from  inbreeding  will  be  avoided,  and  right 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  nearly 
all  the  poor  hatches  are  due  to  inbreeding 
or  to  hens  being  fed  heavily  and 
made  too  fat.  If  eggs  of  a  normal  size 
—not  too  small  or  not  to  large —  and  free 
from  imperfection  of  the  shells,  are  se- 
lected for  hatching,  the  liability  of  loss 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 


Poultry  the  Year  Round. 

The  poultry  business  is  an  all-the-year 
occupation  and  not  confined  to  one  period 
only.  To  look  for  a  profit  in  the  winter 
and  spring  and  allow  the  really  best  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  summer  and  fall,  to  be 
overlooked  is  to  expect  a  profit  at  the  time 
when  it  is  more  difficult  to  manage  and 
greater  expense  is  incurred.  The  reason  that 
the  winter  is  regarded  as  the  best  season 
is  because  prices  are  then  higher,  but  the 
cost  is  also  more  and  fewer  eggs  are  secur- 
ed. The  summer  is  the  best  time  with  hens, 
but  the  majority  of  farmers  are  disposed 
to  disregard  the  facts  which  are  presented 
and  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  season.  It 
is  true  that  as  the  fall  approaches  the 
hens  begin  to  moult  and  cease  to  lay, 
but  in  so  doing  they  are  but  preparing  for 
their  winter  work,— getting  ready,  as  we 
may  say, — and  there  is  consequently 
no  lost  time  in  that  direction. 

The  hens  that  do  not  lay  and  do  not  be- 
gin to  moult  are  the  most  unprofitable, 
the  cause  being  due  to  their  being  over- 
fat  or  afflicted  with  lice.  There  is  no 
remedy  but  to  remove  the  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  and  all  the  condition 
powders  or  egg  foods  ever  introduced  will 
not  be  of  avail.  If  the  hens  are  too  fat 
the  food  must  be  shut  off.  If  lice  is  the 
cause  the  vermin  must  be  cleared  out. 
It  Is  natural  for  the  bens  to  lay  and  when 
they  do  not  produce  eggs  in  the  summer 


or  fall  the  cause  should  be  investigated. 
When  eggs  cease  to  come  in,  the  farmer 
sells  his  moulting  hens,  which  is  just  where 
he  makes  his  greatest  mistake.  The  ones 
to  dispose  of  are  those  that  are  fat  and 
and  in  high  condition. 

If  the  poultry  on  the  farm  had  the  at- 
tention given  them  that  is  received  by  the 
cows  the  farmer  would  soon  learn  to  know 
more  about  his  flocks  and  understand  how 
to  correct  his  mistakes.  He  quickly  dis- 
covers the  reason  when  a  cqw  fails  to  give 
her  quota  of  milk  because  he  observes  her 
daily,  knows  what  she  receives  and  the 
conditions  under  which  she  is  kept.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  knowledge  of  cattle  as 
observation  of  daily  occurrences  that  en- 
ables him  to  keep  his  cows  up  to  require- 
ments. The  same  applies  to  the  fowls — 
observe  them.  Learn  to  know  what  is 
necessary  to  success  with  poultry,  and  suc- 
cess will  follow  as  a  natural  result. 


Prcsorvlrg   Eggs  lor    Higher  Prices. 

Eggs  keep  best  in  a  cool  place.  If  ex- 
posed to  too  low  a  temperature  they  will 
freeze  and  crack  open,  but  the  cooler  they 
are  kept,  the  better.  If  not  lower  than 
forty  degrees,  or  over  sixty  degrees,  and 
the  eggs  infertile,  they  need  no  packing 
material.  Simply  place  them  on  a  rack  in 
a  cool  cellar,  and  the  eggs  will  remain  per- 
fectly fresh  for  three  months,  which  is  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  of  se- 
curing high  prices.  The  eggs  must  be  turn- 
ed half  over  about  twice  a  week,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  yolks  adhering  to  the  shells. 
On  these  three  rules,  then,  depend  success 
in  keeping  eggs: 

First,  use  fertile  eggs;  second,  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place;  third,  turn  them  twice  a 
week.  A  single  spoiled  egg  may  damage 
the  whole  lot.  Use  no  stale  eggs  as  nest 
eggs,  for  they  will  surely  find  their  way 
in  with  the  rest.  Do  not  buy  eggs  from 
your  neighbor,  as  he  may  not  have  re- 
moved the  males  from  his  flock,  and  may 
unintentionally  force  upon  you  a  stale  egg 
or  two  that  will  injure  those  you  have  been 
so  careful  with.  Buying  eggs  promiscu- 
ously, from  all  sources,  to  preserve  for 
future  sales,  at  an  advance  in  prices,  is 
risky,  and  we  know  of  no  one  who  has 
been  successful  at  it.  One  must  keep  his 
own  hens,  and  aim  to  have  the  eggs  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  by  discarding  the 
males,  to  make  this  branch  of  the  poultry 
business  a  success.  It  can  only  be  prop- 
erly done  on  the  farm  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions,  but  it  opens  up  a  paying 
field  to  those  who  will  give  it  their  at- 
tention. In  preserving  eggs  it  will  pay  to 
assort  them,  having  all  of  a  lot  the  same 
size,  and  the  dark  eggs  should  be  separated 
from  those  that  are  light,  as  uniformity  of 
size  and  color  will  add  to  the  prices.  This 
work  should  be  done  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  racks.  Racks  may  be  constructed 
that  will  turn  the  egg  automatically,  and 
this  can  be  done  more  easily  when  eggs 
of  one  size  are  together.  Once  an  egg  be- 
comes discolored  from  filth,  it  will  never 
again  appear  clean.  Fresh  eggs  sell  quick- 
ly because  they  have  a  clean  and  fresh  ap- 
pearance, and  preserved  eggs,  if  they  are 
to  be  sold  as  fresh  eggs,  must  be  above 
suspicion.  They  will  really  be  as  fresh  as 
newly  laid  eggs  if  these  directions  are  fol- 
lowed, but  the  clean  appearance  of  the 
eggs  will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  selling 
them. 


Selling  by  Weight. 

If  the  food  influences  the  quality  of  the 
eggs,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  will 
not  pay  to  give  the  matter  some  attention. 
The  first  duty  is  to  educate  customers  to 
the  fact  that  they  can  pay  more  money  for 
eggs  than  they  receive,  because  they  insist 
on  buying  by  the  dozen  instead  of  by 
weight.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  we  can 
safely  assert  that  there  is  a  great  percent- 
age of  difference  in  the  weight  of  eggs  sold 
than  in  any  other  commodity.  We  have 
seen  eggs  that  require  only  eight  to  make  a 
pound.  This  is  a  wide  difference,  and  de- 
serves notice  on  the  part  of  both  consumer 
and  producer.  Large  eggs  are  usually  bet- 
ter than  small  ones,  containing  less  offal, 
proportionately  (shell,  membrane,  etc.), 
and  the  quality  is  affected  by  the  feed  to  a 
certain  extent,  grain  fed  hens — especially 
when  corn  is  largely  used — producing  eggs 
that  contain  large  yolks.  While  eggs  can- 
not be  sold  strictly  on  quality,  yet  it  is 
more  economical  to  purchase  the  large  eggs 
rather  than  small  ones. 


Cholera. 


When  cholera  has  once  appeared,  it  will 
break  out  again  if  the  germs  are  not  all 
destroyed.  To  do  so,  it  is  best  to  clear  out 
all  the  hens,  and  not  allow  one  on  the 
farrn,  until  the  premises  are  cleaned,  as  the 
disease  may  be  continually  appearing  if 
this  precaution  is  not  taken.  To  eradicate 
cholera  requires  a  care  and  labor,  and  the 
work  must  be  done  patiently,  as  well  as 
repeated  every  week,  for  a  month  or  two. 
Dissolve  a  pound  of  copperas  and  a  pound 
of  Milestone  in  six  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
When  cold,  add  one  pound  of  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  add  ten  gallons  of 
cold  water,  sprinkle  the  mixture  everywhere, 
on  the  ground,  in  the  poultry  house,  and 
on  every  spot  that  a  hen  has  at  any  time 
occupied,  finally  drenching  the  place  with 
lime  water  or  whitewash.  It  destroys  lice, 
also. 
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"Washington  is  gel  ting  ready  for  a  huge 
poultry  show  the  coming  season. 


How  about  the  Nashville  Centennial  as  a 
place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Associativa!  ? 

The  Elmira.  N.  Y..  Poultry  Association 
"will  hold  its  first  annual  show  Jan.  18  to  22, 
inclusive.  Mr.  H.  B.  Batterson  is  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  editor  Southern  Fancier, 
■recommends  a  teaspoonful  of  bread  soda 
in  half  a  pint  of  »orn  meal,  moistened,  and 
fed  to  birds  that  are  crop  bound.  He  says 
it  gives  relief  almost  instantly. 

Editor  Curtis,  of  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  has  been  East,  so  we  understand, 
"but  if  he  had  "  dropped  in  on  Jersey"  it 
would  have  been  rnore~pleasant  for  him— 
and  for  us. 

Mr.  Babcock  is  too  slow  and  Jate  in  dis- 
covering illegal  elections  in  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  It  is  nothing  new, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  state  just  when  a 
meeting  of  the  body  worked  in  a  legal 
manner. 


You  can  get  plans,  illustrated,  for  mak- 
ing a  home-made  incubator  by  sending  two 
stamps  (for  postage  and  stat.io.nfry)  to  our 
editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
He  has  nothing  for  sale,  simply  sending  the 
plans. 

All  of  the  "  jobs "  given  out  by  the 
American  Poultry  Associa  ion  seem  to  have 
ended.  If  somebody  could  engineer  an- 
other Chicago  affair  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  those  who  have  long  kept  an  eye 
on  the  loaves  and  fishes. 


Some  of  the  judges  of  poultry  have  poul- 
try "  farms  "  of  4x4  feet,  wi  h  a  bed  of  pan- 
sies  next  door.  They  make  a  "  business  9  of 
poultry,  but  not  from  tbese  they  raise.  One 
judge  recen  ly  made  a  pigeon  run,  wired 
over,  for  his  "large flock. 

Mr.  Will  M.  Barnum,  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  a  wri  er  and  authority  on  poul- 
try, bees  and  agricultural  matters,  has  ac. 
cepted  tbe  position  of  editor  of  Co.man's 
Rural  World,  St.  Louis.  He  is  the  right 
man  for  the  place. 

The  Poultry  World,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stoddard,  at  Kearney,  Neb., had  to  combine 
April  and  May  in  one  month,  owing  to  de- 
lay in  getting  it  into  the  mails  as  second- 
class  matter.   It  is  in  the  field  to  slay. 

This  country  is  now  on  a  silver  basis,  as 
no  gold  circulates  (except  between  Wall 
street  and  the  U.  S.  Treasury),  so  send  on 
your  silver  for  subscr  ption.  We  take  fifty- 
cent  silver  dollars  (-o-called)  because  they 
are  worth  100  cents  at  ihe  grocery  store  and 
'•  get  there  every  time." 

It  is  a  little  rough  on  "  us  editors  "  to 
shove  us  aside  a*  incompetent  to  judge,  but 
if  we  were  a  breeder  we  would  not  send 
birds  to  a  show  where  the  editor  of  a  poul- 
try paper  judged.  He  is  liab  e  to  favor  his 
advertisers.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  it  done 
right  along,  especially  in  the  West. 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Mills,  Ionia,  Mich.,  has  in- 
vented a  lice-killing  machine  for  destroy- 
ing lice  on  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  and,  al- 
though we  have  uot  seen  it  in  use,  we  have 
reports  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  fowl 
goes  in  lousy  and  conies  out  clean.  He  also 
has  the  '-Handy  Egg  Record,"  which  should 
be  in  the  bauds  of  every  poultryman. 


Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg,  of  Ellsu orth, 
Kansas,  has  been  booming  in  the  West 
for  some  time  past  Kaffir  Corn  as  an  excel- 
lent food'for  raising  young  chicks  and  also 
for  feeding  the  adult  flock,  and  has  just  ap- 
pointed Spratt's  Patent  as  his  eastern 
agents,  so  that  the  corn  can  be  shipped 
east  in  car-load  lots,  which  will  materially 
reduce  the  freight  charges. 


If  the  birds  have  had  the  roup,  and  are 
not  entirely  cured  during  this  warm 
weather,  they  never  will  be  well  entirely, 
and  when  fall  arrives  the  disease  will 
break  out  again.  The  only  rem  eel  v  we  can 
suggest  is  to  kill  every  one  of  them,  disin- 
fect the  premises  and  procure  new  stock 
from  healthy  flocks. 

Mr.  George  H.  Stahl,  Quincy.  111.,  warns 
against  a  party  who,  Mr.  Stahl  says,  is  us- 
ing bis  name  hi  offering  a  sitting  of  eggs 
for  §1.25  and  a  25-cent  package  of  poultry 
powder.  Mr.  Stahl  states  that  he  has  no 
agents  out  selling  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  offers  ©10 )  regard  f  r  the  name  of  tbe 
party  and  his  arrest  and  conviction. 


Uncle  Isaac  Felch  has  about  hammered 
the  A.  P.  A.  long  enough,  and  should  come 
back  into  the  fold.  "We  remember  seeing 
great  tears  fall  from  his  eyes  once  in  ex- 
pressing his  devotion,  and  he  was  severe  on 
"  disloyalty."  He  may  be  right  on  princi- 
ple, but  we  do  not  be!i-ve  thattbis  eouutry, 
great  as  it  is,  can  support  more  than  one 
National  Poultry  Association. 


"Wooden  water-troughs  are  the  best  in 
summer,  but  they  sometimes  become  slimy 
on  ihe  sides.  Take  an  old  broom  and  brush 
them  well,  washiug  with  soapsuds, and  then 
rinse  with  clear  water.  As  the  water- 
trough  is  the  source  of  spreading  disease, 
they  cannot  receive  too  much  attention  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  them  clean. 

To  keep  eggs  fresh  for  a  long  time,  re- 
move the  males  from  the  hens.  Eggs  from 
heus  that  are  not  with  male  will  keep  four 
times  as  long,  with  the  same  care,  as  those 
from  hens  that  run  with  males,  and  such 
eggs  may  be  shipped  to  any  dtstauce.where 
they  are  sure  to  arrive  in  a  fresh  and  mar- 
ketable condition,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  in  the  field.  Mr.  M. 
W.  Blue,  Secretary  of  the  Alabama  Poultry 
Association,  says:  "Bring  yourcra"k  birds 
to  tbe  second  annual  show  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec. 
15  to  18,  inclusive."  Mi.  Blue's  address  is 
No.  1S5,  Montgomery,  Ala., and  he  will  send 
the  premium  list  to  all  desiring.  Everybody 
in  the  United  Stales  invited  to  come  and 
compete. 

While  some  may  laugh  at  Mr.  Hunter  for 
backingdown  on  his  libel  suit, we  beJieve  he 
did  justright,orrattier,that  be  should  never 
have  commenced.  Any  man  who  sells 
chickens  and  eggs, and  "guarantees  "  them, 
is  always  liable  to  attack,  and  if  he  goes 
into  court  the  \i  itnesses  can  always  be  found 
to  prove  him  a  rascal.  Eggs  are  precarious 
goods  to  sell,  especially  when  they  are 
"  guaranteed." 

No  one  can  preserve  eggs  if  they  are  pur- 
chased, as  there  are  too  many  risks  of  se- 
curing stale  eggs.  If  the  hens  are  not  with 
males,  the  eggs  will  keep  much  more  easily 
than  if  they  are  suitable  for  hatching. 
There  is  but  one  secret  in  keeping  eggs, 
and  that  is  lo  keep  thfin  cool  and  turn 
them  three  times  a  week.  If  kept  in  this 
manner  ihey  will  appear  fre.-h  and  good 
for  three  months  after  being  preserved. 

Ihe  less  grain  fed  to  ducks  and  geese  at 
this  season,  the  better  they  will  thrive. 
Tbey  quickly  fatten  when  not  laying,  and 
the  result  is  then  weak  legs.  Give  them  a 
dry  plice  to  sleep  in,  using  plenty  of 
straw.   Do  not  allow  the  floor  to  become 


damp  and  filthy.  Those  who  feed  their 
geese  and  ducks  on  grain  at  this  season  will 
simply  waste  the  food.  Give  them  chopped 
grass  or  cooked  i>otatoes  and  turnips  if 
they  are  confined. 

Mr.  Stoddard  says  that  it  costs  more  to 
construct  a  convenient  poultry  building 
tban  an  inconvenient  one,  just  as  tbe  first 
outlay  for  any  modera  machine  is  greater 
than  was  the  cost  of  the  old-fashioned  hand 
tool  it  superseded.  But  the  sum  total  of 
the  cost  involved  by  the  time  the  machine 
is  tvorn  out  in  doing  good  is  less  under  the 
machine  system  than  under  the  hand-tool 
system  of  sixty  years  ago.  Otherwise  mod- 
ern machinery  would  not  be  labor-saving. 

Even  on  stony  ground  the  heus  may,  by 
daily  foraging  over  the  same  space,  use  up 
all  the  available  material  that  is  serviceable 
as  grit.  Smooth,  round  gravel  is  not  suit- 
able. Hens  require  somelhiug  sharp  and 
cutting,  or  they  will  be  unable  to  properly 
masticate  their  food.  The  broken  china  and 
crockery  may  be  utilized  for  grit  by 
pounding  it  into  small  pieces  (about  the 
size  of  beet  seed )  and  scattering  it  wherever 
the  hens  forage,  as  the)  will  search  for  and 
find  every  piece. 

We  know  of  no  greater  enjoyment  for  a 
family  with  a  small  plot  of  ground  than  a 
few  hens.  Tuey  will  cost  so  little  for  food 
and  labor  as  to  entail  no  loss  of  time  what  • 
everiu  their  management.  The  fresh  eggs 
daily  and  the  pleasure  of  a  newly -hatched 
lot  of  chicks  more  than  compensate  for  the 
small  share  of  attention  required.  The 
family  flock  always  pays,  because  there  is 
more  or  less  food  from  the  scraps  that  can 
be  utilizeel.  and  the  eggs  used  are  known  to 
be  fresh,  which  is  not  always  the  case  when 
one  must  buy  them. 

Instead  of  feeding  corn  to  poultry  in 
summer,  it  is  better  to  compel  the  hens  to 
seek  the  whole  of  their  food,  and  they  will 
be  all  the  better  for  it  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
ercise and  varied  diet;  but  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  allow  a  .ileal  of  grain,  it  shoud 
be  given  at  night  and  consist  of  oats,  as 
oats  are  more  suitable  at  this  season.  As  a 
change  of  food, buckwheat  may  occasionally 
be  substituted,  but  grain  should  not  be 
given  at  all  if  the  range  affords  plenty  of 
grass,  seeds  and  insects. 


Do  not  allow  t  he  droppings  to  remain  in 
the  poukry- house  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours,  as  tuey  will  soon  decompose  during 
warm  weather  and  give  off  disagreeable 
odors,  as  well  as  injure  the  health  of  the 
fowls.  If  the  poultry-house  is  given  a 
cleaning  out  every  day,  the  work  will  be 
easy,  as  a  broom  may  be  used  for  sweeping 
the  floor,  after  which  dry  dirt  may  be 
spriukbd  over  the  floor,  and  especially 
under  the  roosts.  Scat  ter  the  droppings  on 
the  garden  plat,  as  they  are  more  valuable 
when  fresh  than  at  any  other  time. 

A  flock  of  hens  is  capable  of  saving  cer- 
tain portions  of  crops  that  cannot  be  sold 
to  advantage,  such  as  immature,  small  po- 
tatoes, etc.  There  is  always  on  the  farm 
a  lot  of  valuable  refuse  which  cannot  be 
saved  except  by  the  use  of  poultry.  It  is 
true  that  the  pig  is  also  serviceable  in  that 
respect,  but  the  heus  give  more  immediate 
returns,  supplying  eggs  daily  and  bringing 
in  cash  when  there  are  no  returns  from 
other  sources.  In  keeping  a  flock  of  fowls 
the  object  should  be  to  feed  nothing  to 
them  that  can  be  sent  to  market,  as  long  as 
there  is  something  unsalable  that  will  an- 
swer Ihe  purpose.  Economy  adds  to  the 
profit,  and  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in 
keeping  a  flock  is  to  utilize  the  waste  prcd 
uc*f . 

The  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Morgantown,  is  on  the 
right  track  in  poultry.  They  are  batching 
pure-bred  chicks  in  incubators  procured 
Jroni  raisers  of  fine  breeds  of  chickens  all 
over  the  country.  There  are  eight  incuba- 
tors, each  wilh  a  capacity  of  S00  eggs.  The 
chickens,  as  soon  as  old  enough,  will  be 
taken  to  the  station  farm,  two  milts  from 
town,  raised  and  sold  to  farmers  and  others 
who  desire  the  finest  breed  layers.  The  farm 
is  being  planted  with  a  view  to  testing  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fertilizers  on  potatoes, 
berries,  etc.,  and  farmers  throughout  the 
state  will  receive  the  benefit  of  practical 
experiments  conducted  by  irteiligent  men 


in  charge  of  (he  farm, which  is  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  Br.  John  A.  Meyers,  di- 
rector of  the  station. 


Eggs  by  Mail. 
We  received  a  setting  of  eggs  by  mail 
froiu  Nebraska  to  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  the 
cost  being  forty-two  cents  postage  for  thir- 
teen eggs.  They  were  put  under  a  hen  and 
three  chicks  came  out,  the  other  ten  eggs 
being  rottjn,  thus  indicating  infertility. 
They  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 


Situations. 

The  Adirondack  Poultry  Company,  Ax- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  wants  an  active,  energetic,  well- 
informed  young  man,  over  twenty  years 
old,  to  learn  the  poultry  business,  one  who 
has  good  character  and  temperate  habits 
and  capable  of  earning  rapid  promotion. 
His  wages  will  be  advanced  as  the  value  of 
his  services  increase.  A  good  opportunity 
for  the  right  man. 

All  persons  interested  in  this  department 
should  address  the  editor  at  Hammonton, 
N.  J. 

New  York  Prices. 

On  June  1st  prices  quoted  in  New  York 
were  as  follows:  Capons  25  cents  per 
pound,  choice  roasting  chickens  25  cents, 
State  roasting  chickens  IS  cents,  choice 
broiling  chickens  §1.50  a  pair,  State  bioil- 
ers  SI. 20  a  pair,  breakfast  broilers  >3.60  lo 
$5  a  dozen,  frozen  ducks  22  cents  a  pound, 
spring  ducklings  30  cents,  celery-fed  ducks 
23  cents,  frozen  geese  20  ceuts,  Boston  gos- 
lings 23  cents,  wild  mongrel  gee-e  40  cents, 
roasting  turkey  £0  cents,  broiling  tuikey 
16  cents,  wild  turkey  25  cents,  choice  fowl 
14  cents,  State  fowl  13  cents,  salad  fowl  10 
ceuts . 


Duck-liouses. 

Ducks  are  very  free  from  disease  com- 
pared with  chickens,  but  they  are  at  times 
subjec  to  leg  weakness,  due  to  overteeliug 
or  damp  floors.  The  floors  of  the  duck- 
house  should  be  kept  well  littered  with  cut 
straw.  They  soon  make  their  quarters 
very  filthy,  Hence  the  necessity  of  renewing 
the  litter  freciuently.  As  no  roosts  are  re- 
quired, and  ducks  are  hardy,  the  house  need 
not  be  very  expensive.  The  roof  should 
be  tigbt  and  the  floor  dry.  If  ihe  floor  is 
of  boards,  so  much  the  better.  In  such, 
quarters  they  should  begin  to  lay  now,  and 
keep  at  it  until  the  summer  is  well  open. 

Kaffir  Coru. 

As  many  of  our  readers  have  made  in- 
quiries regarding  Kaffir  corn  wTe  will  state 
that  the  average  yield  at  the  Kansas  Exper> 
iment  Station  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  fifty-live  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  of 
corn  thirty-nine  bushels  ;  while  the  weight; 
of  the  Kaffir  stover  averaged  4.71  tons  and. 
that  of  corn  only  2.41  tons.  Take  notes  of 
it  during  tbe  season,  and  when  the  crop  is 
harvested  report  results.  Miv Theodore 
Sternberg,  of  Ellsworth.  Kansas,  the  well- 
knoun  breeder,  is  distributing  the  seed 
among  poultrymen,  asking  only  a  small 
sum  for  his  trouble,  as  he  believes  it  do  be 
just  the  thing  that  all  who  raise  poultry 
should  grow. 

A  Living  From  Poultry. 

'•Uncle  Mike''  Boyer  has  written  another 
book,  bearing  the  above  title,  and  it  is  the 
best  that  he  has  yet  gotten  out.  It  tells 
why  men  fail;  how  a  poultryman  should  be 
built;  why  women  succeed  best,  as  a  rule ; 
how  much  land  is  needed  ;  the  best  soil  for 
poultry  ;  buying  a  farm  on  installments  far 
better  than  paying  rent.  There  is  a  brief 
chat  on  houses,  and  how  they  should  be 
built:  the  scratching  shed  ;  tbe  question  of. 
runs  and  tha  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  fiee  range.  A  review  is  given  of  the 
breeds,  which  are  best  for  egg  farming, 
and  which  lochoose  for  broilers  or  roasters. 

The  crowning  features  of  the  book  are  the 
plans  given  by  Mr.  Bover,.  showing  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  fifty  dollars  cap- 
ital; how  far  one  hundred  dollars  will  go 
towards  starting  a  plant;  a  three  hundred 
dollar  start :  five  hundred  dollars  placed  to 
good  advantage ;  one  thousaud  dollars  in 
careful  hands. 

Many  more  useful  facts  are  given.  We 
have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can 
send  a  copy  of  the  book  for  twenty  five 
cents.  It  would  be  ch  ap  at  one  dollar  per 
copy. 
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The  Southwest  Missouri  Show. 

The  Southwest  Missouri  Poultry  Associ- 
ation will  hold  it o  second  annual  show  at 
Clinton,  Mo.,  on  January  4:h  to  Sth,  inclu- 
sive, with  Messrs.  C.  A.  Emery  ard  John 
C.  Snyder  as  judges.  Mrs.  Ella  Thomas 
Quarles.  Mo. ,  is  secretary,  and  the  Associ- 
ation must  have  known  of  the  secretary's 
capacity  and  efficiency,  as  she  has  already 
settled  down  to  hard  work  to  make  the 
show  a  success.  We  venture  to  affirm  that 
she  will  show  some  of  the  men  how  a  wo- 
man can  make  an  exhibition  a  success. 

Was  the  Vote  Illegal. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bahcock  makes  the  point  in  the 
Reliable  Foullry  Journal  that  the  vote  for 
all  the  officers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Aim  ri- 
can  Poultry  Association  at  Washington 
was  illegal, excepting  that  for  president  and 
secretary.  lie  suggests  how  the  ''vacan- 
cies" may  b.?  tilled,  and  turns  it  over  to  the 
obsolete  "Advisory  Board."  We  use  the 
term  "obsolete"' for  it  is  about  as  near  to 
being  nothing  as  it  can  come.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Babeock 
that  the  election  was  not  according  to  law. 
Unfortunately,! here  is  more  truth  than  fic- 
tion in  it.  But  the  former  meetings  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  Chicago  were  conducted  on 
the  same  plin,  and  in  order  to  "legalize  ' 
matteis  we  will  have  to  go  back  perhaps 
Ave  or  six  years. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  too  many  "offi- 
cials" to  elect  at  the  meetings,  and  the  se- 
lection is  turned  over  to  a  committee,  the 
offices  going  to  men  who  are  out  of  tne 
poultry  business  and  w  ho  do  not  even  take 
a  poultry  paper. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  matter  can  be 
mended  now.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
require  "looking  back"  several  years,  as 
loose  methods  have  been  in  vogue  at  all 
the  meetings.  Mr.  Babeock  simply  does 
what  he  believes  is  right  in  his  suggestions 
and  no  doubt  his  letter  will  lead  to  good  re- 
sults in  the  future. 

Fall  Pullets  as  Spring  Layers. 

A  late-hatched  pulltt  sometimes  makes 
an  excellent  layer  in  the  spring,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  her  breeding  how  soon  she  will 
begin  to  lay.  Some  pullets  mature  at  six 
months  of  age,  while  others  require  nearly 
a  year  to  complete  their  growth.  The  slow- 
growing  pullets  should  be  hatched  eaily, 
and.  as  they  are  usually  of  the  Brahma  or 
Cochin  breeds,  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  fixing  the  proper  period  for  hatching 
the  slow -maturing  and  quick-growing  pul- 
lets. Late  hatching  has  its  advantages  in 
the  fact  that  late  pullets  will  begin  laying 
in  the  sprinsr,  and  they  will  continue  to  lay 
later  the  next  summer  ami  fall,  for  the  rea- 
sou  that  they  will  not  moult  until  nearly  all 
the  early  pullets  have  fini>hed.  They  there- 
fore fill  a  gap  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the 
prices  of  eggs  are  beginning  to  increase.  If 
a  pullet  does  not  begin  to  lay  before  cold 
weather  approaches,  she  will  seldom  begin 
before  spring.  No  matter  how  well  the  hens 
and  pullets  may  be  kept,  the  winter  season 
iutluences  them  in  laying,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Ihe  fall-hatched  pullet  may  not  give 
promise  <>f  paying  expenses  at  present,  but 
she  will  lay  all  through  the  summer. 

Farmers     Should     Improve  Their 
Flocks. 

How  many  farmers  fully  understand  the 
proper  keepiug  of  poultry?  Very  few 
compared  with  their  uumber.and  it  may  be 
added  that  it  is  not  every  f  armer  who  even 
knows  the  different  breeds.  Tnis  is  a  con- 
dition which  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
class.  The  carpenter  who  did  not  know  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  he  used,  or  the  ma- 
chinist who  cannot  distinguish  iron  from 
steel,  would  be  regarded  as  lacking  in 
knowledge  essential  to  their  success.  The 
first  essential  to  success  is  for  one  to  un- 
derstand the  materials  he  is  working  with. 
If  his  foundation  is  not  secure.it  will  be  but 
a  question  of  time  when  his  structure  will 
topple  over.  Many  persons  try  the  poul- 
try business  as  a  resort  from  something 
else,  and  estimate  that  certair.  profits  can  be 
made  if  careand  proper  atteutiouare  given. 
They  are  in  earnest,  and  really  mean  to  use 
every  effort  to  succeed.  But  they  find  that 
the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  undertak- 
ing is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  at- 
tention to  be  bestowed.     No  one  can  make 


any  large  sums  as  profit  without  capital.  It 
is  not  that  success  is  impossible,  but  that 
those  who  enter  the  busiuess  are  not  satis- 
lied  with  ordinary  profits.  It  gives  a  fair 
profit  from  the  investment,  but  those  who 
wish  to  make  50  or  ion  per  cent,  profit  will 
find  that  it  cannot  be  done ;  yet  many  at- 
tempt it  with  from  §">00  to  $1,000  and  ex- 
pect to  make  livings  for  their  families.  Be 
satisfied  with  ordinary  profits,  make  the 
business  grow  and  increase,  and  success 
will  be  more  sure. 

Selling  to  Advantage. 

Old  hens  will  bring  the  best  prices  from 
now  on,  but  old  roosters  do  not  pay  for  the 
labor  and  cost  of  sending  them  to  market. 
The  term  "old''  rooster  refers  to  all  ma- 
tured males  that  have  fully  developed  their 
combs  and  wattles.  They  seldom  bring 
ov  er  five  cents  a  pound.  Compared  with 
cockerels  that  are  but  chicks,  and  which  do 
not  weigh  over  three  pounds  each,  there  is 
a  difference  iu  price,  the  latter,  if  of  good 
quality,  bringing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  In  selling  off  the  stock  in 
fall,  send  only  the  small  stock  and  the  fat 
hens  that  elo  not  lay.  Never  sell  a  laj  ing 
hen,  no  matter  how  old  she  is.  If  she  is  a 
producer,  it  will  pay  to  keep  her.  Old 
hens  sell  as  well  as  pul lets,  all  hens  being 
termed  old.  The  point  is  to  have  them 
fat,  as  f  it  covers  all  other  defects,  pro- 
vided they  are  healthy.  Never  send  a  sick 
fowl  to  market,  as  it  may  tlie  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  serves  to  depress  the  prices  by 
easting  suspicion  on  all  the  others.  At 
this  season  the  fowls  may  be  shipped  alive 
or  dressed. 

He  ns  that  are  only  two  or  three  years  ohl 
are  termed  old  hens  when  they  are  really 
young  and  in  their  prime.  Hens  that  have 
been  tried  and  are  known  to  be  good  layers 
should  never  be  discarded  for  untried  pul- 
lets. Because  the  pullet  is  precocious,  and 
begins  to  lay  early,  is  no  indication  that 
she  is  a  good  layer.  She  may  give  a  good 
account  of  herself  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  become  unprofitable.  It  is  the  hens 
that  have  layed  eggs  above  the  average  iu 
number  which  should  be  regained,  and  the 
chicks  from  the  etrgs  layed  by  old  hens  will 
be  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  from 
pullets.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
many  will  be  selling  off  their  surplus  in 
order  to  reduce  their  stock  for  winter,  and 
the  old  hen  is  always  sacrificed  to  make 
room  for  the  pullet.  A  hen  is  not  too  old 
to  be  a  gooel  layer  until  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  The  rule  should  be  to  pay  no  at. 
tention  to  the  ages  of  the  hens,  as  long  as 
they  are  giving  good  service,  but  hold  onto 
them.  Never  permit  a  pullet  to  take  the 
place  of  a  hen  unless  compelled,  and  always 
keep  in  view  that  a  pullet  must  be  tried  be- 
fore her  true  value  is  known, 

Be  Careful  in  Feeding. 

But  little  success,  if  any,  re-ults  in  keep- 
ing the  fowls  iu  high  condition.  Readers 
have  frequently  inquired  the  cause  of  hens 
becoming  what  is  termed  "crazy";  that  is, 
going  around  in  a  circle  and  then  falling 
over,  as  though  in  a  tit,  in  which  state  they 
remain  a  short  time  and  then  appear  as 
well  as  ever.  It  is,  of  course,  vertigo,  due 
to  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  results  from 
being  highly  fed  on  Stimulating  food.  Some 
hens  will  also  lay  eggs  while  they  are  on 
the  roost,  or  lav  eggs  with  double  yolks, 
all  of  which  indicates  over-feeding.  There 
is  but  one  remedy— give  no  food  at  all  for  a 
week.  The  breeds  that  take  on  fat  very 
readily,  such  as  Light  Brabinas  and  Buff 
Cochins,  which  are  heavily  feathered,  suf- 
fer severely  on  warm  days  when  they  are 
fat, and  it  seems  that  they  always  have  good 
appetites,  which  induces  their  owners  to 
feed  them  more  frequently  than  is  desira- 
ble for  their  welfare,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  finel  one  occasionally  dead,  the 
death  being  due  to  sunstroke,  or  excess  of 
animal  heat.  Such  fowls  should  not  have 
auy  grain  at  all,  and  it  is  not  really  wise  to 
feed  them,  but  a  small  quautity  of  lean 
meat  maybe  allowed  if  I  hey  are  laying. 
When  a  flock  is  kept  confined  in  a  yard  in 
which  there  is  no  shade,  the  fowls  are  ex- 
posed to  th»  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  must 
resort  to  the  poultry  house i.  Let  anyone 
try  the  experiment  of  remaining  for  five 
minutes  on  a  warm  summer  day  in  a  poul- 
try house  that  is  only  eight  feet  at  the 


highest  poin'  of  ihe  roof,  and  which  is  also 
closed,  and  the  experiment  will  not  be  re- 
peated, as  the  low  roof  and  heated  wood  of 
the  house  will  cause  the  temperature  to  be 
as  high  as  110  degrees.  Of  course  the  fowls 
will  not  utilize  such  a  shelter,  preferring 
the  open  air.  It  is  best  to  provide  an  open 
shed,  or  have  a  shady  place  by  stretching 
muslin  across  the  yard,  which  will  cost  but 
little.  A  few  boughs,  placed  on  a  pole, 
will  also  answer.  There  will  be  no  eggs  re- 
ceived in  the  summer  if  the  hens  are  made 
to  suffer  during  the  day  and  then  retire  at 
night  to  a  hot-bed  poultry  house. 


Be>ltom  Heat  in  Brooders. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  the  Poultry 
World,  Kearney,  Neb.,  is  discussing  the 
abo\  e  subject,  and  as  it  isone  which  can  be 
taken  up  profitably  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested  in  brooding  chicks,  we  propose 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  him.  The  brooder  is  behind 
the  incubator  in  efficiency  and  any  light 
which  can  be  tin  own  in  that  direction  will 
no  doubt  be  welcomed.  In  his  recent  is- 
sue,in  alluding  to  bottom  heat  in  brooders, 
Mr.  Stoddard  says: 

Just  think,  good  reader,  of  ihe  great 
number  of  unsettled  questions  in  poultry 
keeping,  some  of  which  have  been  for  years 
in  hot  dispute.  Important  questions",  too. 
For  instance  the  last  number  of  tin-  Poi  l- 
try  Keeper,  edited  bv  P.  H.  Jacobs,  who 
has  few  peers  in  poultrydom,  says  iu  re- 
garel  to  brooders:  "A'o  one  has  ever  sue- 
ee>  ded  with  bottom  heat,  as  the  heat  should 
come  from  the  top,  the  same  as  with  the 
hen."  Yet  Mr.  Rudd  in  his  Brooder  Hook, 
written  on  purpose  to  disseminate  the  ripe 
fruiis  of  twenty  years  ixperieice,  says: 
"It  has  been  claimed  by  many  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  brooders  that  'to  imitate  the 
hen  We  must  have  top  heat;  whether  or 
not  top  h  at  is  an  imitation  of  the  hen  is  a 
question  with  us,  but  it  is  no  lonqer  a 
quest  on  with  us  whether  a  brooder  having 
lop  heat  exclusively  is  a  success.  We  Knoio 
it  is  not,  and  hundreds  of  discarded  expen- 
sive top  hear  brooders  piled  up  in  back 
yards  and  sin  ds  all  over  the  country  (in- 
cluding one  on  our  own  premises)  and 
thousands  of  dead  aud  buried  chickens 
which  once  attempted  co  elwell  in  them,  to- 
gether with  the  disappointment  ami  disgust 
and  blasted  hopes  of  their  owners,  also  the 
significant  fact  thai  the  leading  manufact- 
urers have  abandoned  top  heat  and  adopted 
a  different  plan,  all  go  to  prove  that  our 
opinion  is  correct.'' 

We  admit  that  Mr.  Rudd  is  excellent  au- 
thority, as  he  has  given  brooders  much  at- 
tention, and  we  cannot  but  accept  his  con- 
clusions, though  we  take  the  liberty  of 
claiming  thai  he  may  not  perhaps  dis- 
tinctly elraw  the  line  between  bottom  and 
top  heat. 

We  must  also  maintain  tint  as  there 
have  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
chicks  raised  at  Hammonton,N  J.,  eluring 
the  past  ten  years  (despite  all  that  has 
been  stated  by  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  facts),  that  every  system  of  brooding 
has  been  tried,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  a 
successful  brooder  to-day  that  did  not  have 
its  start  there,  not  even  excepting  the  one 
of  Mr.  Rudd,  which  was  the  first. 

What  is  bottom  heat  is  the  point  to  be 
considered.  The  brooder  of  Mr.  Rudd  (the 
plans  of  which  he  will  send  to  anyone  for 
a  dollar,  ami  which  is  as  cheap  as  can  be) 
has  an  air  chamber  with  iron  bottom  anel 
wooden  toj  ,  the  top  being  the  floor  upon 
which  the  chicks  remain.  The  cold  air  is 
warmed  in  the  chamber  by  a  lamp  under- 
neath the  iron  bottom,  anel  comes  up 
through  a  pipe  to  be  distributed  over  the 
chicks.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  floor 
is  also  warmed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
warm  air  passes  up,  strikes  the  "mother" 
above  the  chicks,  and  is  distributed  over 
them.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the 
floor  warm  ;  that  is— not  cold. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell  maintains,  and  we 
believe  rightly,  too,  that  for  very  young 
chicks, up  1o  a  week  old,  both  top  and  bot- 
tom heat  will  L'ive  the  best  results,  but  af- 
ter that  lege  the  warmth  shoulel  come  from 
above. 

In  Mr.  Rudd's  brooder,  should  the  floor 
become  too  warm,  a  false  floor  is  used  to 
prevent  the  underneath  heat,  which  is  uot 
desirable  for  large  chicks. 

After  trying  all  me'hods,  the  Hanimon- 
ton  poultrymen  adopted  tin-  hot  water 
pip"  system,  from  which  all  heat  comes 
from  above,  though  sufficient  heat  falls  to 
the  floor  to  prevenl  it  from  being  cold. 
This  system  is  useel  in  Gov.  Morton's 
broiler  plant,  and  at  dozens  of  other  large 
establishments.   At  Hammoutou,  at  pres- 


ent, is  a  lot  of  i),000  in  one,  house,  heated 
with  the  pipe  system,  while  at  another 
place  in  Hammoutou  arc  several  hundred 
which  are  kept  warm  under  Mr.  Rudd's 
system,  the  loss  being  but  a  trifle  in  both 
establishments  Visitors  are  not  permit- 
ted, however,  as  they  cause  much  annoy- 
ance. 

Now  for  the  reasons.  When  the  chicks 
have  the  heat  under  them  thev  get  it  right 
onto  the  skin,  and  when  they  go  outside 
they  take  cold  easily.  The  under  parts  of 
their  bodies  become  tender  and  they  get 
rheumatism  in  the  legs.  They  use  from  it 
hot  floor,  t  he  he  at  being  in  direct  contact 
with  their  bodies  , often  the  skin  becoming 
bullous),  and  become  chilled  quickly,  just 
just  the  same  as  a  man  who  sits  right  up 
to  a  stove  feels  the  change  to  cold  air 
sooner  than  one  who  siis  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

When  the  heat  comes  from  above,  the; 
chicks  do  not  touch  any  warm  object,  the; 
heat  being  diffused  over  the  brood,  and  at 
a  tempe  r.it  ure  of  ninety  degrees  for  large, 
chicks  and  ninety-five  for  very  small  ones. 
Bottom  heat  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  chick.  If  the  heat  is  created  below 
and  brought  up  to  be  distributed  over  the 
chicks,  as  in  Mr.  Rueld's  system,  it  U 
not  really  bottom  heat  but  top  heat ,  as  t  be 
heat  above  is  much  higher  in  temperature 
than  the  floor. 

The  point  is  not  to  use  any  system  which 
makes  the  chicks  tender,  or  subject  to  sud- 
den changes  of  heat  and  cold.  As  we 
.staled,  bottom  heat  is  well  enough  for  the 
first  week,  for  the  babies  which  are  ke  pt 
up,  but  after  that  time  the  heat  shoulel 
come  over  them,  being  gradually  reduced 
as  the  chicks  grow. 


Weak  Legs  in  Chicks. 

Mr.  Joseph  Miller.  Burlington,  Kansas, 
complains  that  his  clucks  have  weakness 
in  the  legs  after  thev  are  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  old.  He  makes  his  statement  of 
them  as  follows : 

I  have  been  slightly  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness the  last  four  years  anel  I  tinel  there  are 
a  great  irany  ailments  among  them.  I 
have  several  of  them  mastered  or  seemingly 
so,  but  there  is  one  ailment  among  my  little 
chicks  that  I  cannot  account  for  nor  can  1 
do  anything  for  them  to  help  or  relieve 
them,  and  that  is  weakness  in  the  legs  after 
they  are  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old. 
Wo'ulel  you  elo  me  the  kindness  to  tell  me  a 
remedy  for  them  '<  I  feed  corn  meal, 
scalded,  with  salt  and  pepper  in  it,  some 
corn  and  wheat  screenings,  [have  them 
on  a  ground  floor,  a  space  of  about  ninety- 
six  square  feet,  for  three  hens  anel  about 
seventy-five  chicks,  The  hens  are  in  a  box 
coop  in  the  enclosure,  and  glass  front,  to 
the  south  five  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet 
sejuare.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  if 
you  will  answer  me  and  let  me  know  what 
to  do  for  them.  They  were  hatched  in  an 
incubator  and  then  given  to  the  hens  to 
raise. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  gives  no  de- 
tails, a  fault  of  which  a  great  many  of  our 
readers  are  guilty,  as  we  cannot  answer 
their  inquiries  without  all  the  facts.  He 
dots  not  state  how  he  feeds;  that  is,  how 
often,  nor  whether  they  have  any  other 
symptoms  than  weak  legs.  We  believe  the 
cause  is  due  to  rapid  growth,  from  forcing 
them  toj  much,  and  they  w  ill  come  around 
all  right  if  not  forced  hereafter.  Three 
times  a  day  is  sufficient.  We  would  advise 
a  little  bone  meal.  Also  a  teaspoonful  of 
phosphate  of  soda  in  each  quart  of  the 
drinking  water.  Leave  no  feed  before 
them,  but  scatter  a  tablespoonful  of  millet 
seed  for  them  to  scratch  and  find. 


When  to  Feed  Bran. 

Bran  is  ve  ry  rich  in  phosphates,  com- 
pared with  other  grain  foods,  and  there  are 
times  when  it  may  be  fed  with  advantage. 
Ail  foods  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
phosphates  also  contain  lime  (phospnate  of 
lime),  and  for  growing  fowls  and  laying 
hens  bran  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
meal,  corn  or  other  grain  ;  but  for  fatten- 
ing fowls  for  market  it  is  not  equal  to  corn 
or  corn  meal.  As  much  of  the  lood  usually 
allowetl  hens  is  given  without  regard  to  its 
kind  or  quality,  quite  a  loss  is  sometimes 
maele  by  feeding  that  which  is  undesirable, 
while  a  further  loss  is  sustained  in  the  lack 
of  production.  Foods  cannot  always  be 
fairly  regulated  or  balanced,  but  when 
bran  is  allowed  it  will  largely  compensate 
for  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the 
niaje  rity  of  ftods. 
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The  Work  of  Egg  Production. 

An  egg  contains  all  the  elements  that 
assist  in  producing  a  chick,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  hen  will  lay  from 
four  to  seven  eggs  in  a  week.  The  work 
done  by  her,  in  proportion  to  her  weight, 
therefore,  is  quite  heavy. 

When  the  matter  is  viewed  from  another 
Standpoint,  we  may  state  that  she  produces 
one  young  every  day,  for  the  egg  simply 
represents  the  production  of  herself.  It 
is  true  that  the  egg  must  be  hatched  by 
the  application  of  warmth,  but  that  may 
be  done  by  an  incubator,  or  some  other 
hen,  or  in  any  way  preferred.  The  point 
made  is  that  the  hen  really  gives  birth  to 
one  young  every  day — a  duty  which  de- 
volves on  no  other  creature  on  the  farm 
outside  of  poultry.  When  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  egg  must  be  perfect,  and  that 
it  consists  of  elements  that  are  absolutely 
required  in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission,  it  is 
marvelous  how  the  hens  succeed  in  doing 
their  work  so  well;  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
food,  but  from  their  inability  to  secure  all 
the  composition  of  the  egg. 

Again,  we  may  state  that  a  hen  weigh- 
ing five  pounds  is  capable  of  producing  her 
weight  in  eggs  every  two  months,  which  is 
another  evidence  of  the  great  service  she 
performs.  When  we  look  over  the  field  and 
compare  her  with  the  large  animals,  the 
lien  stands  far  ahead  in  her  production, 
■and  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  stock  on 
the  farm. 

When  the  hens  receive  nothing  but 
grain,  they  are  well  supplied  with  the  ma- 
terial that  produces  the  yolK,  but  how  can 
they  secure  sufficient  nitrogen  and  lime? 
They  must  have  those  substances  or  there 
will  be  no  eggs;  and  when  a  hen  is  laying 
every  day  she  is  compelled  to  have  a  full 
supply  of  egg-producing  substances.  Grain 
contains  but  little  lime,  and  has  an  excess 
of  starch  and  fat  with  its  protein.  A  ration 
of  lean  meat,  of  of  cut  bone  and  meat,  or 
linseed  meal  and  clover,  as  rations  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies,  will  balance  the  grain  and 
enable  her  to  continue  her  work. 

To  make  hens  profitable,  therefore,  the 
farmer  should  study  their  requirements, 
and  he  can  thus  better  understand  how  to 
keep  them  in  laying  condition. 


No  Lice  on  the  Chicks. 

Because  you  do  not  see  any  lice  on  the 
chicks,  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  free 
from  lice.  There  is  one  kind  of  the  pests 
that  requires  diligent  and  careful  search. 
It  is  the  large  head  lice,  or  blood  suckers, 
and  they  work  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  chick.  When  a  chick  seems 
sleepy,  look  for  the  large  lice.  It  is  also 
the  cause  of  so  many  young  turkeys  dying. 

The  large  lice  are  never  seen  except  on 
the  body  of  the  fowl  or  chick,  and  when 
the  chicks  come  out  of  the  shells,  the  lice 
leave  the  head  of  the  mother  and  go  to  the 
chicks.  The  remedy  is  to  rub  a  small 
quantity  of  lard  or  sweet  oil  on  the  head  of 
the  hen,  and  about  two  drops  on  the  head 
of  each  chick,  twice  a  week.  Too  mucli 
oil,  or  grease  of  any  kind,  is  detrimental; 
hence,  it  should  be  used  sparingly.  Grease 
destroys  the  lice  almost  immediately. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  catch  hens  and 
then  thoroughly  dust  them  with  insect 
powder  (an  efficacious  remedy,  however,) 
and  a  cheaper  mode  can  be  used.  Fill  a 
washtub  nearly  full  of  soap  suds,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  the 
suds.  During  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  drag  each  fowl  back- 
ward by  the  legs  through  the  suds,  and 
then  let  it  dry.  Every  louse  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Don't  be  afraid  to  give  them  a 
jgood  ducking,  but  do  it  well;  even  the 
heads  go  under.  The  large  gray  lice  and 
the  little  red  mites  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether. But  first  clean  the  poultry  house. 
Sulphur  is  destructive  to  lice,  but  unless 
care  is  used  the  sulphur  often  does  damage. 
If  used  with  lard,  the  grease  may  kill  the 
chicks.  All  the  feathered  tribe  have  an 
abhorrence  of  grease  in  any  form.  A  few 
drops  of  grease  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  around  the  vent  will  protect  against 
lice  to  a  certain  extent,  but  when  grease 
is  rubbed  on  the  bodies  of  chicks  and  fowls 
it  sometimes  kills.  If  sulphur  is  used  in 
dry  weather  it  is  harmless,  but  if  used 
just  before,  or  during  a  wet  spell,  it  causes 
rheumatism.  The  best  remedy  is  to  dust 
the  chicks  freely  with  Persian  insect 
powder,  which  will  drive  them  off  the 
bodies,  but  unless  the  quarters  and  prem- 
ises are  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  lice  will 
return  to  the  chicks.  Only  heroic  treat- 
ment will  prevent  lice,  which  is  to  clean  up, 
whitewash,  coal  oil  the  roosts,  and  uso 
plenty  of  Persian  insect  powder. 

Never  purchase  insect  powder  unless  you 
are  sure  that  it  is  fresh,  as  the  substance 
loses  its  value  as  an  insecticide  with  age 
or  exposure.  The  best  comes  in  sealed  tin 
canisters,  of  about  one  pound  each,  and 
sells  for  about  seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 

It  may  be  dusted  freely  on  the  hens  or 
chicks,  and  it  is  also  excellent  when  dusted 
in  the  nests.  It  may  be  used  with  fine 
road  dust,  or  coal  ashes  that  have  been 
carefully  sifted,  about  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  the  powder  being  intimately 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  the  ashes.  Hold  the 
hen  by  the  legs,  head  downward,  and  over 
the  vessel  containing  the  miture.  Throw 
a  whole  handful  of  the  ashes  into  the 
feathers,  close  her  wings  and  roll  her  in 
the  ashes  until  they  cover  every  portion 
of  the  body.  The  lice  will  be  killed,  or 
will  leave,  and  if  the  poultry  house  is  then 


made  clean  and  the  lice  destroyed  therein, 
the  hens  will  remain  free  from  lice. 


ChTcks  Fed  on  Lorn  Meal. 

When  chicks  are  fed  on  corn  meal,  do 
not  make  it  into  dough,  as  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  with  each  mess  of  corn  meal 
mix  fresh  milk  instead  of  water,  and  the 
value  of  the  mess  will  be  increased.  Give 
the  chicks  a  variety  of  feed,  as  they  will 
eat  any  kind  of  seeds  or  small  grain,  es- 
pecially broken  wheat.  The  chicks  are 
liable  to  get  wet  by  wading  in  the  milk, 
although  it  is  excellent.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  milk  will  become  sow  and  breed 
disease.  Mix  the  milk  with  corn  meal  and 
let  the  mess  be  eaten  up  clean;  then  the 
chicks  will  relish  it  and  thrive  on  the 
mixture. 


Meat  That  is  Wasted. 

A  large  quantity  of  excellent  meat  suit- 
able for  poultry  is  wasted  in  the  country 
every  year.  Old  horses  that  are  intended 
for  destruction  are  as  suitable  as  ordinary 
beef  for  poultry.  More  money  can  be 
realized  from  a  useless  horse  by  taking  off 
his  hide,  feeding  the  meat,  and  using  the 
bones  for  fertilizer,  than  by  any  other  mode 
of  disposing  of  it.  Any  kind  of  meat 
will  answer  for  poultry.  In  Texas,  rabbits 
are  used  because  they  are  plentiful.  Horses 
are  converted  into  "ground  meat"  and  sold 
in  that  form.  They  can  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage when  the  meat  is  fresh.  A  bone- 
cutter  will  reduce  both  bones  and  meat  to  a 
fineness  suitable  for  poultry,  and  increase 
the  number  of  eggs.  In  Winter,  such  meat 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  It  pays  better  to 
use  horses  for  a  large  flock  than  to  buy 
grain,  as  the  extra  number  of  eggs  secured 
will  more  than  return  the  cost  of  the  meat. 
Meat  will  induce  the  hens  to  lay  when 
other  foods  fail.  Give  more  meat,  but  avoid 
that  which  is  very  fat. 


To  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 

Egg  eating  is  a  bad  habit,  acquired 
usually  by  hens  that  are  Kept  in  a  condi- 
tion of  idleness.  It  is  not  natural  for  a 
hen  to  eat  eggs,  though  when  once  she 
becomes  converted  to  the  delicacy  she 
never  forgets  it  until  a  change  of  condition 
occurs,  but  she  may  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
unable  to  eat  them.  The  best  method  is  to 
make  a  nest  out  of  a  soap  box,  one  end  of 
the  box  being  open,  so  as  to  compel  her  to 
walk  into  the  nest.  The  box  should  be 
raised  a  sufficient  height  from  the  floor  so 
that  she  will  be  unable  to  reach  the  eggs 
in  the  nest  from  the  ground.  The  nest 
box  should  not  be  too  large.  The  hen  will 
go  on  the  nest,  but  her  body  will  protect 
the  eggs,  so  she  will  not  have  room  to  peck 
them.  Egg  eating  is  sometimes  cured  by 
filling  egg  shells  with  mustard  paste, 
which  makes  the  work  disagreeable.  The 
best  way  is  to  allow  no  eggs  to  become 
frozen  and  broken  in  the  nest.  If  the  hens 
are  not  brought  in  contact  with  eggs  that 
are  broken  they  will  never  learn  to  eat 
them.  Fresh  egg  shells  should  never  be 
thrown  to  the  fowls,  as  a  hen  that  learns 
to  eat  eggs  will  set  an  example  to  the 
others,  and  as  one  of  them  may  begin  on 
egg  shells,  it  is  better  to  avoid  feeding 
them  to  the  flock. 


Meat  for  a  Flock. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  meat  alone  to 
fowls,  unless  they  have  a  forage  where 
grain  and  grass  may  be  plentiful,  but  as 
as  we  have  been  asked  how  much  meat  or 
bone  should  be  given  daily,  we  will  state 
that  one  ounce  a  day  for  each  fowl  of  lean 
meat  is  considered  about  the  quantity,  but 
if  forage  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  an  al- 
lowance of  one  pound  of  meat  to  twenty 
hens,  or  half  a  pound  of  pounded  green 
bone,  will  answer. 


The  Egg  limpness. 

It  is  admitted  that  eggs  cost  less,  and 
bring  higher  prices  in  market,  than  any 
other  commodity  sold  off  the  farm,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  enlarge  in  the  production  of 
eggs  as  a  special  business.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  number  do  not  succeed,  but  it  is  not 
because  the  business  is  at  fault,  but  lack 
of  knowledge  and  experience.  Enough 
money  must  be  put  into  the  business  to 
place  it  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  the  at- 
tention to  details  is  essential,  as  it  is  the 
minor  matters,  so  often  overlooked,  that 
lead  to  increased  cost  and  smaller  produc- 
tion. 

What  we  wish  to  impress  upon  readers 
is  the  fact  that  at  this  season,  though  eggs 
may  be  cheaper  than  in  the  Winter,  they 
cost  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food 
on  the  farm,  and  there  is  also  but  little 
labor  necessary.  The  prices  of  eggs  may 
be  low,  but  if  compared  with  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  and  their  cost,  it  will  be 
found  that  eggs  are  far  in  the  lead. 


Grit  in  Summer. 

As  the  daily  foraging  of  fowls  enables 
them  to  pick  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
grit  every  day,  the  grit  may  be  scare  even 
in  Summer,  unless  on  very  stony  land. 
Sand  is  not  a  substitute  for  grit.  Coarsely 
ground  bone  is  excellent  as  grit  and  serves 
a  double  purpose.  A  few  pounds  of  ground 
flint,  which  is  sold  by  those  who  supply 
poultrymen,  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  should 
be  used  once  a  week. 

When  indigestion  occurs,  it  may  be  due 


to  the  lack  of  sharp  material  for  cutting 
the  food.  Gravel  does  not  always  answer 
the  purpose,  as  the  gravel  may  be  round 
and  not  assist  in  cutting  the  grain  or 
other  food.  I  have  had  excellent  results 
by  pounding  pieces  of  glass  and  giving  the 
hens  all  that  they  will  pick  up.  They  will 
accept  it  readily,  and  it  will  not  injure 
them  in  the  least  if  not  too  coarse.  Glass 
is  given  regularly  by  poultrymen  who  can- 
not easily  obtain  other  substances  as  grit. 


Care  of  Chicks. 

There  is  much  loss  among  chicks,  and 
yet  much  of  the  loss  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  hens  when 
they  come  off  with  broods.  The  hen  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  chicks,  but  she  is  seldom 
assisted,  unless  during  prolonged  and  very 
stormy  weather.  There  are  days  when  the 
chick  will  thrive  better  on  the  open  ground 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  are  times  when 
they  require  the  judgment  of  their  owner, 
rather  than  be  left  to  the  guiding  instinct 
of  the  hen. 

It  does  not  cost  a  great  sum  to  provide 
suitable  runs  for  the  chicks.  Boxes  of  any 
kind  may  be  used  for  the  hen  to  retire 
into  at  night,  and  each  box  should  be 
closed  as  soon  as  the  hen  goes  in  for  the 
evening,  or  the  little  chicks  will  be  carried 
off  by  cats  or  rats.  If  the  box  is  left  open, 
the  chicks  will  be  tempted  to  venture  out 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  run 
is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  them  to  go 
outside  of  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
unprotected  chick  is  doomed.  This  is  al- 
ways possible,  as  the  runs  are  intended  to 
confine  the  hen,  the  chicks  having  full 
liberty.  It  is  early  in  the  morning  that 
the  cat  becomes  a  depredator  among  the 
broods,  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  cat  that  plays  with  the  chicks 
during  the  day  which  eats  them  at  night, 
when  she  believes  she  is  unobserved. 

Construct  the  runs  so  that  they  may  be 
moved  daily,  and  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
box  covered  with  dry  earth  or  sand,  clean- 
ing it  often.  It  is  better  to  feed  chicks 
often,  about  every  two  hours  for  the  first 
ten  days,  rather  than  to  give  too  much  at 
a  meal.  The  food  may  be  varied.  There  is 
no  secret  in  the  feeding  of  chicks.  Simply 
give  them  anything  they  will  eat,  and  they 
will  thrive.  Dryness  is  essential.  Never 
allow  them  to  be  exposed  to  dampness. 
Many  drawbacks  may  be  avoided  with  a 
little  extra  care,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
make  preparations. 


No  Troughs  in  Summer. 

Feeding  too  often  is  a  serious  mistake. 
If  the  hens  are  in  good  condition  for  laying, 
they  will  thrive  much  better  if  compelled 
to  come  off  the  roost  in  the  morning  and 
scratch  for  their  breakfast  than  if  they 
walk  up  to  a  feed  trough  and  fill  their 
crops.  The  morning  feed  of  grain  and 
seeds  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter  after 
they  are  on  the  roost  at  night,  so  that  they 
can  begin  as  early  in  the  morning  as  they 
desire.  Before  going  to  roost  at  night  they 
may  be  given  all  they  can  eat.  They  will 
digest  all  that  the  crop  will  hold  before 
morning. 


Miueral  Matter  in  the  Food. 

There  is  no  food  superior  to  corn  for  cre- 
ating the  necessary  animal  heat  in  Winter, 
and  for  supplying  the  carbonaceous  matter 
of  the  egg  (yolk),  and  though  a  hen  may 
lay  eggs  for  awhile  on  corn  diet,  she  will 
arrive  at  a  stage,  sooner  or  later,  when  she 
will  become  excessively  fat.  She  cannot 
avoid  this  crisis,  as  she  must  consume  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  in  order  to  secure 
the  nitrogen  needed,  and  in  the  meantime 
she  is  taking  on  more  carbon  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

When  the  hen  is  supplied  with  an  al- 
lowance of  green  bones,  cut  clover,  bran 
and  meat,  her  food  will  be  more  nearly 
balanced.  She  requires  not  only  concen- 
trated food,  but  that  which  is  bulky  also, 
the  latter  serving  to  assist  digestion,  and 
adding  for  the  supply  of  mineral  matter. 
The  lime  in  clover  is  in  a  condition  for  di- 
gestion and  assimilation;  and  as  clover 
contains  thirty  times  as  much  mineral 
matter  as  corn,  its  addition  to  the  ration 
is  important.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
stated  that  as  the  hen  is  called  upon  to 
perform  a  heavy  service,  if  she  produces 
eggs  regularly,  she  must  have  her  food 
concentrated  to  a  certain  extent,  for  she 
cannot  eat  enough  if  it  is  too  bulky. 

Any  food  that  will  serve  to  promote  milk 
production  in  cows  will  be  found  excellent 
as  food  for  laying  hens,  but  in  Winter  the 
hens  will  be  largely  benefited  with  an  oc- 
casional ration  of  meat,  a  pound  for  twenty 
hens  being  ample.  But  no  matter  how 
much  space  the  hens  may  have,  they  will 
not  thrive  unless  supplied  with  sharp 
gravel,  which  serves  as  teeth  and  grinds 
(or  cuts)  their  food.  Hens,  like  cows,  pre- 
fer partial  green,  succulent  food,  and  it 
should  be  supplied  to  them  in  Summer, 
but  in  Winter  this  is  not  possible.  Clover 
hay  is  the  cheapest  form  in  which  food  can 
be  given.  The  hens  will  be  less  liable  to 
disease,  will  produce  more  eggs,  and  the 
eggs  will  hatch  better,  than  if  fed  on  an  ex- 
clusive grain  diet,  while  growing  or  young 
stock  will  thrive  equally  as  well.  Green 
food  in  Summer  costs  nothing,  and  the  eggs 
will  be  correspondingly  cheapened. 

The  object  of  all  poultrymen  is  to  obtain 
eggs  at  the  lowest  cost.    The  cost  of  the 


food  does  not  indicate  the  real  value  of  the 
food.  True  economy  in  feeding  is  to  supply 
that  which  best  answers  the  purpose,  with- 
out regard  to  the  cost  of  the  food,  as  the 
final  results  depend  on  both  the  cost  and 
the  production.  But  clover  is  cheaper  than 
grain,  not  only  in  price  and  feeding  value, 
but  in  the  beneficial  results  obtained  from 
it,  and  the  poultryman  who  omits  it  from 
his  list  of  foods  will  not  only  deprive  him- 
self of  a  valuable  egg  production,  but  add 
to  the  cost  of  food  without  corresponding 
gain  of  profit.  With  clover  as  a  part  of  the 
diet,  the  number  of  eggs  will  be  increased. 


The  Pure  Breeds. 

Those  who  have  given  no  attention  to  the 
pure  breeds  of  fowls  do  not  know  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  them  over  scrubs. 
The  breeds  of  fowls  are  now  classified, 
some  excelling  as  egg  producers,  some  as 
market  fowls,  some  as  producers  of  broil- 
ers, some  for  the  table,  some  for  beauty 
of  plumage,  and  some  for  hardiness.  No 
one  breed  possess  all  the  requirements  that 
constitute  a  perfect  breea,  but  each  ex- 
cels in  some  particular  characteristic. 
There  is  no  breed  deficient  in  every  respect, 
for  it  has  a  characteristic  merit  that 
renders  it  dominant  in  that  direction.  On 
the  contrary,  the  scrub  has  no  fixed  char- 
acteristic. No  two  scrubs  are  alike,  and 
uniformity  in  such  a  flock  is  impossible. 
By  keeping  . the  pure  breeds,  a  selection  of 
the  breed  best  adapted  for  the  purposes 
in  view  can  be  made,  and  adaptability  to 
climate  and  the  ability  of  the  fowl  to 
afford  a  profit  will  be  better  understood. 
Good  breeds  induce  more  attention  to  de- 
tails, and  as  good  care  leads  to  better  re- 
sults, the  pure  breeds  always  give  satisfac- 
tion. 


Fumigation  With  Sulphur. 

To  fumigate  a  poultry  house  with  sulphur 
the  first  point  is  to  guard  against  fire; 
hence  some  material  must  be  used  that  will 
not  communicate  heat  to  the  building.  Sul- 
phur burns  only  for  a  short  time,  as  it 
melts  and  smothers  the  fire.  An  excellent 
mode  is  to  use  a  piece  of  sheet  iron.  Heat 
it  until  red  hot  and  place  it  on  a  brick. 
Then  sprinkle  sulphur  liberally  on  the  heat- 
ed iron,  placing  the  brick  first  in  the 
center  of  the  poultry  house.  If  preferred, 
the  cheap  fumigators  sold  by  seedsmen 
may  be  used.  To  insure  success,  every  por- 
tion of  the  poultry  house  must  be  tight  and 
close,  all  cracks  being  filled.  When  the 
match  is  applied  to  the  sulphur,  the  at- 
tendant must  quickly  step  outside  and 
close  the  door.  The  door  should  not  be 
opened  for  two  hours.  The  greater  the 
volume  of  sulphur  gas  the  better.  All 
pans  of  water  must  be  removed  before 
burning  the  sulphur,  as  water  absorbs  the 
gas.  Sulphur  gas,  or  sulphur  dioxide,  as 
it  is  called,  is  very  heavy  and  settles  to 
the  floor  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cold,  pene- 
trating every  rathole  in  tne  ground  and 
destroying  every  living  creature  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  If  the  house  is  close 
and  tight  all  the  lice  will  be  destroyed,  as 
well  as  the  germs  of  disease;  but  a  single 
air  hole  will  render  the  effort  useless. 


Difficulties  With  Diseases. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  poultry  are  so 
similar  in  symptoms  as  to  render  it  very 
difficult  for  those  who  have  not  given  the 
observation  of  such  their  close  attention  to 
determine  the  true  character  of  a  disease 
that  may  appear.  As  there  are  also  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  to  consider  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  treatment  of  a  whole  flock  becomes 
difficult.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  poul- 
trymen and  farmers  suffer  severe  loss  when 
contagion  occurs.  The  labor  of  handling 
two  score  or  more  of  fowls,  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  order  to  give 
any  medicine  or  remedy,  is  not  willingly 
bestowed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disagree- 
able portion  of  the  operation  and  the  lia- 
bility of  the  disease  being  communicated 
to  human  beings.  But  for  the  prolificacy 
of  poultry  there  would  be  an  extinction  of 
some  kinds,  especially  of  the  breeds  that 
lack  hardiness;  hence  it  seems  as  though 
nature  provided  for  the  contingency.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  for  every  poultry 
raiser  to  endeavor  to  learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  diseases,  and  to  endeavor  to 
treat  them  therefor  through  the  food  or 
drinking  water,  in  order  to  avoid  handling 
them. 


Young  Turkeys. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  majority 
of  the  young  turkeys  will  have  been 
hatched,  and  also  beyond  the  critical 
stage.  After  they  are  three  months  old 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  can  stand  ex- 
posure and  other  drawbacks  well.  It  is 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  their  existence  that 
the  farmer  finds  his  loss  greatest,  and 
a  great  many  of  young  turkeys  seem  to 
die,  or  disappear,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  but  as  a  rule,  the  mortality  is  due 
to  dampness  and  to  the  large  lice  on  their 
heads.  It  is  unwise  to  turn  them  out  to 
roost  in  the  trees  after  they  become  feath- 
ered, as  is  often  done,  for  they  are  thus 
exposed  to  rains  and  drafts.  An  open  shed 
is  an  excellent  protection  for  them.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wander  off,  to  be 
destroyed  by  foxes  or  other  enemies,  but 
should  be  looked  after  carefully,  as  they 
will  bring  a  good  price  in  market  when 
fully  matured. 
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Designs  for  Poultry  Houses. 

We  have  given  designs  for  nearly  all 
kinds  of  poultry  houses,  yet  many  readers 
write  and  inquire  for  plans  of  the  "best 
poultry  house."  If  some  design  of  a  poul- 
try house  could  be  adopted  and  be  made 
to  apply  to  all  climates,  breeds  and  condi- 
tions, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
way,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  suggest  any  kind  of  poultry  house 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all. 

Each  individual,  when  about  to  construct 
a  poultry  house,  first  estimates  upon  the 
cost,  and  as  the  matter  of  cost  regulates 
every  other  detail  connected  with  its  con- 
struction, many  preferred  plans  are  neces- 
sarily overlooked.  The  number  of  fowls, 
the  climate,  the  location  and  the  prices 
of  materials  are  all  to  be  considered. 
Those  who  are  not  particular  in  regard 
to  the  cost  often  make  the  mistake  of 
building  the  house  in  a  style  too  elaborate, 
and  pay  more  attention  to  the  provision 
of  conveniences  for  the  attendant  than  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  hens,  and  they 
therefore  fail  in  secureing  as  good  results 
as  do  those  who  own  structures  less  costly. 

The  main  object  when  building  is  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  space  possible  on  the 
floor  for  the  least  money.  What  the  hens 
require  most  is  plenty  of  room.  They  need 
a  space  upon  which  they  can  scratch  and 
exercise  in  the  Winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  roi.f  may  be  of 
any  kind  of  matrial,  provided  that  the 
house  is  kept  dry  and  warm  during  the  cold 
season.  Many  persons  pay  more  at- 
tention to  ventilation  than  anything  else, 
but  while  ventilation  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  Summer,  the  admission  of 
draughts  of  air  in  Winter  is  very  damag- 
ing, leading  to  roup  and  other  diseases. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  construct  a  poul- 
try house  that  is  suitable  for  both  Winter 
and  Summer,  and  to  keep  the  hens  com- 
fortable at  all  seasons. 

The  floor  of  the  house  is  another  diffi- 
culty over  which  many  cannot  decide.  A 
board  floor  is  the  best,  but  such  a  floor 
leads  to  the  harboring  of  rats,  which  do 
great  damage  to  ehicks.  The  rats  may  be 
prevented  by  stone  or  cement,  but  if  the 
wooden  floor  is  to  be  thus  underlaid,  it 
adds  to  the  expense,  while  a  stone  or 
cement  floor  uncovered  is  cold  and  damp, 
unless  kept  well  littered  with  leaves,  cut 
straw,  or  some  suitable  material.  It  is 
always  cheaper  to  have  one  or  more  poul- 
try houses  connected,  with  only  one  par- 
tition between,  but  such  a  plan  brings  the 
flocks  nearer  together,  and  does  not  per- 
mit of  allowing  ample  space  for  foraging 
if  a  large  number  of  hens  are  kept. 

Cheap  poultry  houses  may  be  made  as 
serviceable  as  those  that  are  more  costly. 
For  Winter  they  will  be  improved  if  lined 
with  prepared  paper,  but  then  again  we 
find  that  lice  will  harbor  under  the  paper 
in  Summer;  hence,  as  soon  as  an  advan- 
tage seems  to  be  secured  at  one  season, 
another  obstacle  arises  at  some  other  time. 
There  is  no  "best"  poultry  house.  Each 
one  must  judge  for  himself,  by  considering 
the  expense  he  can  bear,  and  to  make  all 
the  provisions  possible  for  the  inclemencies 
of  his  climate,  the  main  object  being,  as 
we  stated,  the  securing  of  the  most  room 
possible  on  the  floor  for  the  least  cost. 


Knowing  How  to  Provide. 

Beginners  with  poultry  are  ever  willing 
to  do  their  part  to  attain  success,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  an  enthusiastic  and  deter- 
mined novice  will  allow  any  details  of 
management  to  be  overlooked,  yet  they 
unfortunately  meet  with  disaster  and  lose 
interest  in  poultry,  because  they  have  fail- 
ed to  do  the  right  things  when  they  should 
have  been  done.  Some  are  prone  to  esti- 
mate on  what  is  possible  with  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  in  a  given  period  of 
time,  basing  their  hopes  on  the  bright 
side,  never  thinking  of  the  dark  side  at 
all.  Many  are  the  letters  that  come  to  us 
from  those  who  desire  to  give  up  their 
positions  in  the  city  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, inquiring  how  much  profit  should  be 
expected  from  several  hundred  hens,  pro- 
vided the  proper  care  and  attention  be 
bestowed.  But  it  is  this  "proper  care  and 
attention"  in  which  they  fail,  for  while 
they  mean  well,  they  must  first  find  out 
what  really  must  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  giving  "proper  care  and  attention." 
Some  of  the  most  experienced  and  careful 
breeders  of  pure  bred  fowls,  who  attend 
the  shows  and  exhibit  birds  that  win 
the  highest  prizes,  seldom  Have  very  large 
flocks.  They  make  poultry  pay  because 
they  receive  high  prices  for  birds  and 
eggs,  but  with  all  their  experience  they 
will  not  venture  in  the  poultry  business 
on  a  wholesale  scale.  They  know  all 
about  "proper  care  and  attention,"  but 
they  also  know  that  with  large  flocks  they 
incur  heavy  risks,  despite  the  best  they 
can  do,  and  that  some  contagious  disease 
may  sweep  away  all  their  capital  in  a  few 
days.  If  the  flocks  are  small  they  can 
superintend  the  work,  but  when  they  have 
so  large  a  number  as  to  be  compelled  to 
hire  assistance  they  are  liable  to  loss  at 
any  time.  The  servant-girl  problem  is  an 
easy  one  compared  with  that  of  securing 
experienced  assistants  on  a  poultry  farm, 
for  the  ordinary  farm  hand  knows  as  little 
about  poultry  as  a  city  resident,  and  the 
care  of  poultry  has  been  given  over  to 
women  and  children  on  most  farms  so 
long  that  even  experienced  farmers  who 


turn  their  attention  to  poultry  as  a  busi- 
ness find  that  they  have  much  to  learn. 
There  is  but  one  resource  for  the  begin- 
ner, which  is  to  commence  at  the  bottom 
and  get  into  the  business  gradually. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  succeeding,  as 
experience  is  everything. 


Too  Much  on  Limited  Capital. 

Consecrating  the  capital  to  a  small  area, 
and  doing  business  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
secure  more  than  is  possible,  is  a  source 
of  failure  to  some.  What  we  mean  is  that 
those  who  build  large  poultry  houses  do 
so  upon  an  estimate  that  the  houses  must 
accommodate  a  certain  number  of  fowls 
under  all  circumstances?  It  is  seldom 
that  we  find  too  much  house  for  the  fowls, 
but  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to 
find  too  many  hens  in  a  house.  Some 
poultrymen  who  pay  largely  for  their  ex- 
perience in  the  end  seem  to  labor  under 
the  supposition  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs  they  must 
keep  more  hens  than  they  have  room  for. 
The  fact  is  that  in  many  cases  one  half 
the  number  of  hens  on  the  space  would 
produce  more  eggs  and  at  a  much  less 
expense.  This  mistake  is  not  confined  to 
the  inexperienced  only,  for  the  tendency 
is  to  keep  a  full  house  of  fowls,  even 
by  those  who  should  know  better.  Re- 
cently a  poultryman  presented  a  plan  of 
a  poultry  house  and  yards  which  combined 
many  excellent  advantages,  the  house  be- 
ing divided  into  two  apartments,  each 
apartment  being  twelve  by  sixteen  feet. 
He  inquired  how  many  fowls  we  considered 
the  proper  number  for  each  apartment. 
We  informed  him  that  we  believed  the 
best  results  would  be  obtained  by  allowing 
plenty  of  room,  and  that  twenty  fowls 
would  not  be  too  many.  He  promptly 
replied  that  he  based  his  estimate  on 
forty  or  fifty  fowls  and  could  not  possibly 
reduce  the  number,  as  his  capital  was 
limited,  and  he  must  have  the  number 
of  fowls  for  which  he  had  estimated.  Fill- 
ing the  poultry  house  with  hens  and 
crowding  them  together  will  not  conduce 
to  egg  production.  It  is  not  the  one  with 
the  largest  flocks  who '  derives  the  best 
results,  but  the  one  who  manages  properly. 
Food  may  be  given  bountifully  and  liber- 
ally, but  it  will  not  make  the  hens  lay 
if  the  other  conditions  are  not  observed. 
It  requires  more  capital  to  provide  plenty 
of  room  for  a  flock,  but  the  capital  will 
be  better  invested  than  if  buildings  are 
used  in  which  the  hens  are  too  numerous 
and  in  which  they  do  not  thrive. 


The  Best  Dust  Bath. 

During  the  summer  season  the  best 
mode  of  providing  a  dust  bath  is  to  dig 
out  a  space  in  the  poultry  yard,  three 
feet  square  and  about  six  or  eight  inches 
deep.  When  the  dirt  is  dry,  sift  it  back 
into  the  place  from  which  It  was  taken, 
and  when  so  doing,  sprinkle  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  over  it,  to  give  it  the  character- 
istic odor.  After  each  rain,  stir  the  dirt 
and  make  it  fine,  but  it  need  not  again 
be  sifted.  The  hens  will  resort  to  it,  and 
rid  themselves  of  lice.  If  the  poultry 
house  is  kept  clean,  and  a  dust  bath  is 
provided,  the  hens  can  keep  their  bodies 
free  from  lice  with  its  use. 


Economy  in  Feeding. 

Every  dollar  saved  in  the  food  is  an 
addition  to  the  profit;  but  economy  should 
never  be  practiced  in  using  any  foods  that 
induce  production.  As  long  as  an  article 
is  giving  satisfaction  it  pays  to  use  it;  and 
when  the  hens  begin  to  fall  off  in  laying, 
it  indicates  that  they  require  something 
else.  To  practice  economy,  the  cost  of  the 
food  must  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  profit.  If  corn  has  given  good 
results,  and  the  hens  cease  to  lay,  then 
corn  is  no  longer  cheap.  It  may  no  doubt 
be  purchased  at  less  outlay  than  any 
other  food  that  can  be  used,  but  it  will 
not  be  cheap,  because  it  is  of  no  further 
use  after  the  hens  reach  a  condition  in 
which  they  demand  a  new  article  of  diet. 
Lean  meat,  fresh  from  the  butcher,  is 
an  expensive  food  when  it  cannot  be  con- 
veniently procured,  yet  if  the  hens  de- 
mand it,  and  the  results  are  favorable, 
it  is  cheaper  than  corn.  There  is  no  sav- 
ing in  buying  grain  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness, when  better  foods  are  demanded, 
and  it  is  this  point  that  the  poultryman 
should  keep  in  view.  He  should  feed  for 
eggs,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  may 
be  required. 


Mating  for  Show  Iloom  Birds. 

One  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  who  has  also  been  very  successful 
in  the  show  room,  states  that  he  mates 
particular  cocks  and  hens  in  order  to  pro- 
duce cockerels  of  the  standard  color  re- 
quired, and  makes  a  different  mating  in 
order  to  secure  standard  pullets.  Such  a 
system  separates  the  breeder  of  the  show 
room  birds  from  those  who  use  pure  breeds 
for  practical  purposes,  and  it  is  a  frank 
admission  that,  so  far  as  show  room  stock 
is  concerned,  a  breeding  pen  will  not  pro- 
duce show  room  birds  of  both  sexes. 
When  the  buyer  procures  eggs  from  the 
breeder,  he  does  so  expecting  to  secure  off- 
spring that  will  equal  their  parents  in  all 
exterior  markings,  and  in  so  buying  he  in- 
nocently expends  his  money  for  something 


which  he  will  not  receive,  simply  because, 
in  order  to  secure  prize  winners  from  eggs 
purchased,  the  eggs  must  come  from  two 
different  yards  or  the  males  and  females 
hatched  from  the  eggs  will  differ  in  plum- 
age. 

In  the  face  of  the  declaration  mentioned, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  give  a  prize  to  a  breed- 
ing pen  in  a  show  room,  as  the  breeding 
stock  will  not  produce  breeding  stock  for 
another  year.  A  breeding  pen  in  a  show 
room,  with  the  members  displayed  as  an 
advertisement  of  the  breeder's  birds,  and 
as  indicators  of  the  kind  of  stock  one  may 
expect  of  the  eggs  procured  of  him, 
should  be  what  its  name  implies — breeding 
pen — and  nothing  else;  and  if  two  matings 
are  necessary  to  produce  males  and  fe- 
males suitable  for  the  show  room,  the  so- 
called  breeding  pen  is  nothing  at  all. 

If  a  breed  is  to  be  popular  and  hold 
its  position,  it  must  be  free  as  possible 
from  difficulties  in  breeding.  A  breeding 
flock  should  produce  males  and  females 
suitable  for  the  show  room  from  the  same 
parents.  Let  it  be  made  known  that  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  for  the  show  room  must  be 
mated  like  Partridge  Cochins  and  Dark 
Brahmas,  in  order  to  produce  show  win- 
ners, and  they  will  drop  down  until  they 
will  be  as  rare  as  the  two  breeds  named. 
Fancy  poultry  may  be  toys  with  some, 
but  the  great  army  of  buyers,  who  go 
to  the  breeders  for  their  pure  breeds, 
demand  that  the  birds  must  be  producers. 
Utility  is  the  first  demand  and  show  room 
colors  the  last.  While  the  points  of  the 
breed  should  be  present,  as  an  indication 
of  its  purity,  it  is  lost  time  and  labor 
to  demand  separate  matings  to  produce 
show  birds  when  one  mating  should  be 
sufficient. 


How  Not  To  Do  It. 

The  dates  and  arrangements  of  the  state 
and  county  fairs  are  now  in  order,  and  it 
is  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to 
the  lack  of  recognition  of  poultry  by  man- 
agers. It  is  this  utter  disregard  of  the 
importance  of  poultry  on  the  part  of  fair 
managers  that  has  kept  the  industry  in  the 
background,  compared  with  other  depart- 
ments of.  farming.  The  premium  offered 
for  the  best  pair  of  fowls  of  any  breed 
at  some  fairs  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expressage  on  the  birds  to  the  fair  grounds 
in  many  cases,  and  any  old  out-building 
seems  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  All 
the  novelties  and  pet  stock  are  thrown 
in  among  the  poultry,  and  the  coops  are 
small  and  very  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses. There  is  an  ignorance  of  poultry 
raising  displayed  by  fair  managers  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by  those  visitors 
and  exhibitors  who  are  interested  in  poul- 
try, and  there  has  been  but  little  progress 
made  in  the  poultry  department  of  fairs, 
compared  with  other  exhibits.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions,  but  the  poultry  interests 
demand  greater  recognition,  and  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  source  of  wealth  that  is 
much  more  available  to  the  majority  than 
many  others. 


The  Hen  Fever. 

When  a  man  is  interested  in  poultry 
because  he  has  what  may  be  termed  the 
"hen  fever"  he  will  know  every  member 
of  the  flock.  Such  persons  are  never 
satisfied  unless  they  are  near  the  top  in 
excellence  of  breed,  and  they  will  always 
be  found  ready  to  learn  what  the  different 
breeds  are.  They  also  usually  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up  to  the  head,  and 
never  venture  to  keep  very  large  flocks 
until  they  have  experimented  and  discov- 
ered by  practical  experience  what  is  re- 
quired for  success.  The  farmer  should  do 
the  same.  He  can  be  a  fancier  as  well 
as  a  farmer,  and  when  he  has  learned 
more  about  the  breeds  he  will  find  that 
he  formerly  knew  very  little  about  poul- 
try. There  is  an  opportunity  for  every 
farmer  to  make  a  profit  from  poultry  if 
he  will  step  out  of  the  old  methods  and 
take  up  the  new.  It  takes  time  and 
money  to  make  a  business  of  poultry,  and 
there  are  but  few  large  poultry  farms 
because  farmers  are  not  willing  to  put 
suffie'ent  capital  in  poultry,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  expect  too  much  from  small  out- 
lay. With  the  market  of  the  large  cities 
almost  at  their  doors,  and  watering  places 
and  pleasure  resorts  within  easy  reach, 
the  keeping  of  poultry  as  a  special  occu- 
pation should  be  remunerative.  But  must 
farmer  must  learn  more.  He  must 
abandon  the  supposition  that  throwing 
down  plenty  of  food  is  alone  sufficient. 
The  great  drawback  is  disease,  and  over- 
feeding also  becomes  as  great  a  mistake 
as  exposure  on  the  farm  in  winter.  Poul- 
try is  recognized  by  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals as  a  source  of  revenue  to  farmers, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  educate  them. 
If  farmers  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
poultry  they  will  have  something  coming 
in  nearly  every  day  of  the  year,  and  de- 
rive more  benefit  than  from  large  stock. 


I*u re  Bred  Plymouth  Hocks. 

Nearly  all  the  so-called  Plymouth  Rocks 
used  by  farmers  seem  to  have  been  bred 
without  regard  to  purity.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  slightest  trace  of 
a  feather  on  the  shank  of  a  Plymouth 
Rock  is  an  evidence  of  impurity.  It 
should  have  a  straight,  single  comb,  and 
the  plumage  should  be  free  from  white  or 


black  feathers.  It  happens,  however,  that 
many  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  have  dark 
legs  and  beaks,  but  the  dark  coloring  be- 
comes lighter  as  they  approach  maturity, 
and  are  nearly  yellow  when  the  pullet  be- 
comes a  hen. 


Utility  of  i  n'  Kreeriers. 

No  matter  how  a  breed  may  be  bred  for 
plumage  the  grand  test  of  a  breed  is  by 
the  farmers.  Fanciers  may  boast  of  their 
skill,  and  bring  forth  breeds  with  rainbow 
colors,  but  the  farmer  is  the  one  who  puts 
them  to  the  practical  test,  and  if  they  do 
not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  farm  they  will 
sooner  or  later  sink  out  of  sight.  The 
farmer  is  the  customer  of  the  breeder,  and 
his  influence  is  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant. The  breed  that  succeeds  in  finding 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  farmer  is 
the  one  that  possesses  hardiness,  egg  pro- 
duction and  market  quality.  Ornamental 
breeds  may  do  for  the  show  room,  but 
they  will  exist  in  limited  numbers  only, 
while  the  less  gaudy  but  useful  breeds  will- 
be  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  country 
a3  producers  of  egg3  and  chicks.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  useful  bird  should  not 
be  beautiful  also,  but  its  beauty  should  not 
take  the  precedence.  Some  of  our  estab- 
lished breeds  have  stood  the  test  of  years, 
and  are  as  popular  to-day  as  ever,  while 
each  year  witnesses  something  new  added 
to  the  list,  as  there  is  no  limit  to  improve- 
ment and  advancement. 


Poultry  and  Eggs  Pay. 

Every  year  demonstrates  that  the  egg 
market  is  never  fully  supplied.  We  are 
compelled  to  import  eggs  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand,  and  if  the  western  farmers 
are  unable  to  make  poultry  pay,  because  of 
the  disadvantages  of  location  and  markets, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  farmer 
who  has  markets  all  around  him.  It  is 
creditable  to  farmers  that  they  may  pro- 
duce a  large  proportion  of  the  poultry  and 
eggs  that  are  sold  in  the  large  cities,  but 
there  is  room  for  more  production.  The 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  is  that  the 
poultry  does  not  receive  the  care  bestowed 
on  larger  stock.  In  all  experiments  made 
with  cows  and  poultry,  on  the  same  pro- 
portion of  land,  the  poultry  gave  the 
greater  profit,  and  yet  the  profits  could  be 
made  larger.  Fifty  hens  are  not  too  many 
on  one  acre  of  ground,  and  the  average 
profit  should  be  one  dollar  per  hen  a  year. 
This  is  fifty  dollars  per  acre  profit.  The 
cow  will  not  give  such  a  large  average 
in  proportion.  A  flock  of  good  hens,  how- 
ever, if  well  managed,  should  average  more 
than  a  dollar  each.  More  eggs  should  be 
obtained  in  Winter.  If  each  hen  produced 
only  one  dozen  eggs  additional  during  the 
whole  Winter,  it  would  make  a  large  dif- 
ference in  the  profits.  The  point  is  to 
determine  to  secure  this  addition,  and  to 
do  so  the  farmer  should  be  willing  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  a  large  flock,  if  he 
can  do  so  by  disposing  of  some  stock  that 
may  be  unprofitable.  It  means  a  different 
system  from  giving  the  poultry  over  to 
women  to  manage.  The  way  to  make  poul- 
try pay  is  for  the  farmer  to  take  hold, 
and  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  to 
do  for  the  hens  the  same  as  for  the  ani- 
mals. 

Testing  Chickens  for  the  Table. 

In  buying  chickens  for  roasting-,  test  by 
bending  the  breast  bone,  says  the  Cu  li- 
vator.   If  flexible  by  nature,  not  by  reason 
of  the  market  man's  cleaver,  they  will  be 
amenable  to  the    dry  heat  of  the  oven. 
Fin  feathers  are  also  a  sign  of  youth;  long 
hairs  a  mark  of  aare.   The  best  chickens  for 
roasting  have  short  thick  legs,  and  soft, 
yellow  feet.    Chickens  for  broiling  Should 
be  very  young — from  eight  to  ten  weeks. 
A  pair  will  not  usually  weigh  more  than  a 
pound  and  a  half.   A  good  way  to  test, 
tliem  is  to  .see  if  the  skin  will  easily  break 
inside  the  wing.    Tf  possible,  buy  ihe  dry- 
picked;  broken  skin  shows  thst  they  have 
been  scalded.    Turkeys  should  be  very 
plump  and  short;  those   weighing  from 
eight  to   ten  pounds  are  the  best,  lieese 
live  to  a  very  great  age,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  how  old  they  are.    Some  judge  by 
the  feet,  which  they  say  must  be  soft  ; 
others  by  the  leg— second  joint,  which  they 
say  must  spring  back  when  bent.  Perhaps 
the  best  test  is  the  old  one  used  by  your 
Yankee  grandmothers— stick  a  pin  in  the 
skin,  and  if  it  goes  in  easily  the  bird  is  still 
in  order.   ''Green  geese"— those  from  two 
to  four  months  old— are  considered  very 
choice,  always  bringing  a  high  price,  some- 
times as  niucli  as  $15  per  pair.    The  regu- 
lar season  for  them  is  summer  and  fall. 
Ducks  should  be  young,  not  more  than  a 
year  old.  with  fat,  soft,  yellowish  feet, 
pliable  wings  and  plump  breasts.  The 
windpipe  should  break  when  pressed  with 
thumb  and  linger.   Thereare  usually  some 
twenty  varieties  of  ducks  in  the  market, 
the  tame  ducks  having  yellowish  feet  and 
the  wild  ones  reddish.    In  point  of  excel- 
lence, canvasbacks  are  supposed  to  ranee 
first,  mallard  secon  I,  then  redhead,  and  so 
on. 

Ducks  are  usually  served  quite  rare, 
They  -hould  be  dredged  with  sa.l.  pepper, 
butter  and  flour  and  cooked  in  a  very  hot 
oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, ac- 
cording to  size.  Many  cooks  scald  a  nd 
peel  the  feet,  and  serve  with  them  on.  The 
flavor  "f  duck  is  much  improved  bv  roast- 
ing with  an  orange  and  onion  in  the  body. 
A  good  accompaniment  for  duek  is  a 
brown  sauce  with  a  half  jar  of  orange 
marmalade  added.  Onions  should  always 
be  served  with  din  k. 
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THE  CARE  OF  YARDED  FOWLS 

Green  Food  Very  Essential— A  Prac- 
tical Woman's  Ideas. 

Where  many  fowls  are  kept  constantly 
confined  in  a  yard  they  soon  rob  it  of  the 
essentials  they  need— such  as  they  find  on  an 
unlimited  run  on  the  farm.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count such  poor  success  follows  in  many 
cases  the  keeping  of  poultry.  Expert  roul- 
trymen  who  are  obliged  to  keep  their  poul- 
try in  contracted  yards  take  great  pains  to 
supply  their  poultry  with  bits  of  sod,  clover 
grass,  and  often  give  them  a  pile  of  fresh- 
pulled  weeds  from  the  garden.  Pusley  and 
lamb's  quarter,  or  pig-weed,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  they  are  especially  fond  of. 
Every  few  days  a  portiou  of  their  yard 
should  be  spaded  up  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. First  oats  and  wheat  are  scattered, 
and  when  the  spading  is  done  tne  major 
portion  of  the  grain  is  turned  under.  In 
due  time  this  will  sprout  and  furnish  food 
and  exercise  for  the  flock.  A  practical 
"Farmers  Daughter,"  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  on  this  subject  sensibly  says  the 
following: 

'•  Yarded  fowls  require  much  more  par- 
ticular feeding  and  more  careful  general 
management  than  is  necessarv  for  the  flock 
running  at  large.  When  yarded,  the  flock 
can  procure  nothing  except  what  we  give 
them.  It'  the  daily  ration  that  we  provide  is 
tadly  balanced,  they  are  unable  to"  finish  it 
out,  unlike  their  more  fortunate  rejations 
just  over  the  fence,  who  have  full  liberty 
and  can  roam  far  and  wide  in  search  of 
whatever  needed  material  their  instinct 
prompts. 

"It  is  our  own  ignorance  that  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  infertile  eggs.  We  fail  to  fur- 
nish the  needed  material  for  making  them 
perfect.  If  one  small  ingredient  is  lacking 
for  the  formation  of  the  perfect  chick,  it  is 
well  nigh  as  impossible  to  hatch  a  live  chick 
from  that  egg  as  it  would  be  to  get  one  from 
a  china  nest  egg. 

"The  poultry  keener,  therefore,  who  un- 
dertakes to  yard  his  hens  must  endeavor  to 
understand  their  tnaure  and  gto  supply  all 
their  needs.  Fresh  green  grass  or  the  ver- 
dure of  such  plants  as  chickens  like  is  what 
the  appetite  of  yarded  fowls  craves  more 
than  anything  else.  During  two-thirds  of 
the  year  in  our  climate  this  want  is  easily 
supplied,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
we  may  readily  provide  a  substitute,  as  gar- 
den vegetables,  specked  apples,  or  well- 
cured  clover  hay  cut  fine  and  steamed 

"A  well-sodded  yard,long  enough  to  afford 
the  flock  ample  grazing,  is  of  course  prefer- 
able during  spring  and  summer.  But  if  they 
cannot  have  this,  we  must  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  offering  omr  flock  the  clippings 
from  the  lawn,  fresh  clover  cut  in  early 
morning,  crisp  turnip  salad,  lettuce,  radish 
tops  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  avidity 
•with  which  such  offerings  are  accepted  and 
made  much  of  will  testify  to  their  suitabil- 
ity. The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  hens  gather 
around  the  little  green  heap,  which  should 
always  be  put  in  the  shade,  will  repay  us  for 
our  trouble. 

"It  is  said  that  in  the  fowl  kin°-dorn  in- 
sects grasshoppers,  bugs  and  worms  take 
the  p.ace  of  meat:  so  that  when  by  yardin°- 
our  poultry  we  cut  them  off  from  their  nat- 
ural larder,  we  should  supply  them  from 
ours.  Fresh  maet  is  preferable  for  this  pur- 
pose to  bacon,  and  lean  meat  rather  than 
fat.  They  will  accept  the  refuse  from  the 
slaughterhouse— the  liver,  heart,  etc.  — with 
greater  thankfulness  than  we  do  the  choicest 
cuts.  All  they  ask  is  that  the  tough  por- 
tions be  cut  up  small  enough  for  them  to 
swallow,  and  they  will  take  it  cooked  or  un- 
cooked with  equal  aviditv.  Fresh  ground 
bone,  with  bits  of  meat  and  gristle  adher- 
ing, will  make  for  them  an  ideal  food  and 
bring  many  eggs. 

'  According  to  my  experience,  yarded 
fowls  thrive  best  when  given  ground  grain 
and  whole  grain  alternately— sav  ground 
grain  for  the  morning  feed  and  whole  grain 
at  night.  During  all  mild  weather  Indian 
corn  (if  used  at  all)  should  be  fed  sparingly. 
It  is  too  fattening,  and  getting  the  bens  too 
tat  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against  the 
more  so  m  the  case  of  yarded  fowls.  Wheat 
oats,  barley  and  bucuwheat,  not  mixed,  but 
fed  separately,  each  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  would  be  excellent. 

"For  their  breaklast  our  flock  is  now 
given  a  soft  feed  composed  of  the  stale 
bread  and  table  scraps  left  over  from  the 
day  before,  softened,  moistened  and  crum- 
bled, and  mixed  with  about  the  same  bulk 
of  wheat  bran.  This  is  fed  warm,  and  as 
inuch  of  it  as  the  hens  will  eat  right  away. 
In  caring  for  fowls  year  after  year,  I  have 
found  that  nothing  agrees  with  them  so  well 
as  wheat  bran.  It  keeps  them  healthy 
thrifty  and  in  good  condition  every  way 
besides,  it  is  both  cheap  and  easily  obtained' 
I  was  offered  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  the  other 
day  for  $10.  Had  it  been  at  the  close  of  the 
warm  season  instead  of  the  beginning  I 
might  have  bought  it,  though  I  may  do"so 
vet.  It  is  as  good  for  the  young  pigs  as  for 
the  chickens. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  clean 
drinking  water  should  always  be  within 
reach,  and  sharp  grit  of  some  kind.  One 
must  be  careful,  too,  in  providing  dust  baths 
for  yarded  fowls;  thev  cannot  thrive  with- 
out these,  anrtsptcia]  attention  must  be  paid 
to  keeping  their  runs,  nests  and  roosting 


places  in  good  order,  free  from  vermin  and 
all  uncleanliness. 

"Lei  their  yards  be  furnished  with  ample 
shade  in  summer— there  is  nothing  better  for 
this  purpose  than  fruit  trees — and  with  shel- 
ter of  some  sort  from  rain  and  wind. 
Chickens  dislike  a  hard  wind  blowing  on 
them  as  much  as  do  rheumatic  people.  Give 
them  as  large  a  run  as  possible,  and  as  often 
as  convenient  let  them  out  to  range  at  large 
for  a  few  hours  during:  the  day,  say  in  the 
afternoon  after  4:00  o'clock,  for  by 
that  time  all  the  eggs  for  the  day  will 
usually  he  obtained.  Do  not  fear  that  the 
hens  will  take  advantage  of  their  freedom  to 
roam  too  far.  They  will  surely  return  at 
evening  ;  they  think  as  much  of  their  home 
as  we  do  of  ours. 

"  I  used  to  have  great  sympathy'  for  my 
Langshans  when  keeping  them  yarded,  and 
was  glad  when  the  season  was  over  and  they 
could  be  turned  out.  But  to  my  surprise 
the  big.  gentle  things  refused  to  go  out  when 
I  opened  the  gates.  I  had  to  drive  them  ojt 
forcibly,  or  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  out 
and  shut  the  gate  after  them. 

'  The  Langshans  are  the  gentlest,  best  dis- 
posed fowls  we  have  ever  kept.  I  was  sur- 
prised, too,  at  finding  them  such  fine  layers. 
Large  breeds  are  not  generally  prolific. 
Even  after  I  turned  them  out  in  the  summer 
and  stopped  feeding  them  specially  for  eggs 
they  continued  to  lay  freely, the  large  brown 
eggs  of  the  pure  breeds  being  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  others.'' 

The  Hens  and  the  Cow. 

If  we  notice  the  agricultural  journals 
they  will  be  found  filled  with  such  useful 
hints  as  the  following: 

"The  wise  and  thoughtful  dairyman  will 
take  especial  care  at  this  time  of  the  year 
that  his  cows  are  kept  sheltered  from 
cold  rain  storms.  Such  exposures  cause 
great  shrinkage  in  the  milk  flow.  We 
have  known  a  dairy  of  forty  cows  to 
shrink  20  per  cent,  in  three  days  in  conse- 
quence of  being  exposed  to  a  cold  October 
rain  storm.  The  owner  said  he  'could  not 
afford  to  baby  his  cows.'  Foolish  notions 
are  very  expensive,  however,  but  some 
men  will  never  get  good  dairy  knowledge 
in  any  other  way,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
the  last  to  learn  wisdom  at  that." 

So  it  seems  that  even  the  dairyman  is 
reminded  that  unless  his  cows  are  kept 
sheltered  from  the  cold  rain  storms  they 
will  shrink  20  per  cent,  in  three  days.  It 
is  true,  and  we  add  that  the  hens,  unless 
given  the  care  necessary,  will  shink  100 
per  cent.,  thus  coming  down  to  nothing. 
Yes,  foolish  notions  are  expensive,  even 
with  poultry.  As  cows  cannot  give  milk 
on  insufficient  food,  with  exposure  to  all 
kinds  of  weather,  neither  will  hens  pro- 
duce eggs  unless  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. An  egg  contains  more  nutritious 
matter  than  a  quart  of  milk,  and  hence 
in  proportion  to  size,  quarters  and  food 
required,  as  compared  with  the  cow,  she 
has  much  the  greatest  task  to  perform, 
and  is  entitled  to  that  consideration  her 
position  as  a  producer  entitles  her  to  re- 
ceive. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  hen  pays  a  larger 
profit  than  her  value.  Let  any  one  sit 
down  and  figure  out  the  amount  required 
for  the  purchase  of  a  hen,  her  feed,  and 
the  product  to  be  derived.  Estimating 
at  the  usual  market  price,  the  average 
value  of  hens  at  fifty  cents  each,  while  her 
food,  which  is  based  upon  five  pecks  of 
corn  (or  its  equivalent),  per  annum,  will 
not  exceed  $1.00.  If  she  lays  only  eight 
dozen  eggs  in  a  year,  at  20  cents  per 
dozen,  she  produces  $1.60.  This  is  only 
60  cents  above  the  cost  of  the  food,  but  it 
is  over  100  per  cent,  profit  on  the  cost  of 
the  hen,  and  sixty  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
food  consumed,  as  the  hen  will  still  remain 
on  hand  as  stock.  If  she  hatches  and 
raises  a  brood  of  chicks,  her  profits  will 
be  still  more.and  if  she  does  not  sit,  we 
may  estimate  for  two  dozen  eggs  addi- 
tional. Of  course  the  quarters  cost  some- 
thing, but  they  are  permanent,  and  are  fit 
for  service  for  several  years.  We  may 
credit  the  hen  with  twenty-five  pounds  of 
highly  concentrated  manure  every  year, 
which  will  pay  for  her  share  of  the  quar- 
ters. It  is  apparent  that  while  the  profits 
from  a  hen  may  not  be  large,  as  compared 
with  other  stock,  yet  they  are  great  if  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  be  considered. 
A  profit  may  be  small,  but  yet  large  pro- 
portionately. 


experience  might  be  helpful  to  other  farm- 
ers' wives.  Very  often  my  neighbors  come 
to  me  and  ask  my  "  secret "  in  being  so 
successful  in  raising  so  mauv  turkeys  ea"h 
year.  Of  course  I  tell  them  just  how  T  do, 
but  I  believe  the  secret  of  my  success  lies 
in  this— that  I  feed  and  care  for  them  so 
constantly  while  small,  taking  care  that 
their  feeding  place  and  drinking  vessel  are 
clean,  that  they  are  sheltered  when  a  rain 
comes  up  and  look  ovc  for  lice  on  the  head 
and  under  the  wing?.  If  I  see  a  turkey 
that  looks  droopy,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
lousy.  If  so,  I  grease  it  with  pure  Ian1, 
which  will  soon  exterminate  the  lice  and 
will  not  hurt  the  turkey.  Tthinkthat  pure 
bred  stock  pays  better  every  time,  and  I 
prefer  the  Bronze  to  auy  breed  I  have 
tried.  1  had  the  White  Holland  for  one 
year,  as  a  near  neighbor  had  the  Bronze, 
and  we  had  trouble  with  cur  turkeys  mix- 
iug,  but  Isold  them  all  off  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  they  were  so  much  smaller 
when  nialured  than  ihe  Bronze  and  less 
hardy.  But  1  do  thiuk  them  excellent  lay- 
ers. *ive  years  ago  I  sent  for  a  trio  of  pure 
Bronze  turkeys  and  have  kept  the  same 
stool;  in  part  ever  since,  buying  either  gob- 
bler or  hens  each  year  from  some  one  who 
raises  pure- bred  turkeys.  I  usiia.ly  keep 
about  six  hens,  and  they  almost  always  lay 
close  to  home;  but  sometimes  a  hen  strays 
off  a  good  ways  and  steals  her  uest.  I  shut 
her  up  until*  toward  evening.  She  com- 
mences to  call  when  I  let  her  out,  and  she 
will  go  straight  lo  her  nest,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  follow  her  and  find  it. 

I  lay  the  eggs  very  carefully  in  some 
cool  place  in  a  vessel  or  box  with  cotton, 
or  old  soft  cloths  under  them,  uuiil  I  have 
all  the  eggs  from  the  first  ln_\  iug,  when  I 
set  two  or  three  of  the  turkey  hens,  giving 
each  one  fifteen  to  seventeen  eggs,  and  put 
the  balance  of  eggs  under  chicken  hens. 
Nine  eggs  make  a  settiug  for  them .  I  aim 
to  set  ail  of  the  eggs  as  near  one  time  as 
possible,  so  they  will  hatch  at  once.  The 
remainder  of  my  turkey  hens  I  break  from 
si'ting  and  they  will  lay  a  second  laying. 
When  the  littleturkeys  hatch  I  take  what 
the  chickf  n  hens  hatch  and  give  to  turkey 
hens  and  put  in  coops,  with  slats  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  little  turkeys  to  get 
through.  I  also  make  a  yard  about  eight 
to  teu  feet  square  around  each  coop  of  auy 
scraps  of  boards  that  happen  to  b»  handy, 
just  high  enough  to  prevent  little  turkeys 
straying  from  the  mother  hens.  It  is  bestto 
put  them  in  some  sunny,  grassy  spot,  and 
when  the  grass  is  soiled  and  tramped  down 
to  move  the  yard  to  a  clean  place.  I  feed  the 
little  downy  things  for  the  first  two  or 
three  wt  eks  on  light  bread  crumbs  soaked 
in  sweet  milk,  always  adding  a  little  black 
rjepper.  and  sometimes  onion  tops  chopped 
fine,  which  they  eat  very  greedily.  About 
once  a  day  I  give  them  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine.  After  they  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old  I  give  ihem  milk  curd,  or  Dutch 
cheese,  as  some  call  it,  pepper  ug  it  well, 
but  1  never  give  i  hem  c  m  bread  or  riw 
meal  wet  with  water,  as  some  do.  If  1  no- 
tice any  of  them  have  diarrhoea  I  boil  the 
milk,  the  bread  is  soaked  in  it  and  aiso 
give  it  to  them  to  drink.  Old  plastering  or 
lime  that  has  been  slacked  a  long  lime  is 
very  useful,  and  they  will  leave  their  food 
to  peck  at  it  if  a  few  lumps  are  thrown 
into  their  pen.  In  about  four  or  five  weeks 
the  young  turkeys  have  the  r  wing  feathers, 
and  we  think  they  are  able  to  help  make 
their  own  living,  so  we  turn  them  out  of 
their  pens  and  start  them  altogether  to 
pasture.  It  may  be  necessary  to  go  after 
them  a  few  times  in  the  evening,  but  I  al- 
ways feed  them,  and  they  will  soon  learn  o 
come  for  that.  Thev  must  he  well  fed  and 
kept  growing  until  ready  for  market.  Last 
slimmer  I  raised  eighty-two  turkeys,  fiftv- 
seven  of  them  being  early  ones,  and  laige 
enough  to  sell  in  Thanksgiving  market,  the 
gobblers  averaging  twenty-four  and  the 
hens  eighteeu  pounds.  Sisters,  those  of 
you  who  do  not  raise  turkeys  now,  try  it 
next  year,  and  see  how  nicely  you  can  re- 
plenish your  pocket-book,  besides  furnish- 
ing roast  turkey  for  > our  own  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  dinners— Montreal 
Farmei . 


Turkey  Raising  Experience. 

As  I  am  only  a  larmer's  wife  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  give  my  manner  of  fpcd- 
ing  and  caring  for  turkeys  for  the  benefit  of 
any  poultry  fancier  who  "has  everything  con- 
venient and  gives  his  whole  time  to  the 
work.  But  as  I  have  been  quite  successful 
inrai-ing  turkeys  I  thought  perhaps  my 


Grease  and  Lice. 

With  the  advent  of  hot  weather  comes 
the  bother  of  vermin— so  destructive  to 
poultry.  Every  known  devise  must  be  re- 
sorted to  to  keep  down  lice  and  the  pestif- 
erous nocturnal  mites. 

Cleanliness  is  the  very  best  preventive. 
Filth  and  dirt  are  the  na  ural  breeding 
places  for  vermin  that  infest  poultry.  The 
droppings  and  old  nests,  the  cracks  and 
crevices,  if  not  often  cleaned  out.  afford  a 
harbor  for  the  depositing  of  nits,  etc.,  and 
warm  weather  will  cause  in  a  miraculously 
short  time  multitudes  of  poultry  vermin  to 
appear.  Chickens  droop  and  die,  and  their 
owners  will  not  believe  they  are  infes'.ed 
with  vermin. 

This  is  exceedingly  discouraging  to  the 
beginner  in  poultry  raising,  who  has  been 
very  enthusiastic"  all  through  the  eurly 
part  of  the  season,  having  been  pleased 
with  the  generous  response  in  eggs  hi'  flock 
has  given  for  a  judicious,  varied  diet.  Hot 
w  eather  arrives,  and  with  it  troublesome 
vermin.  Neglecting  to  burn  the  settiug 
uens'  nests  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  fiom 
the  nests,  the  nest  boxes  were  neither 
whitewashed  nor  coal-oiled,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  clean  out  the  drop- 
pings every  day.  Experience,  however, 
wheu  the  vermin  troubles  begin,  causes  him 
to  resolve  to  follow  a  q  ;ite  different  course 
another  season. 


Dust  baths  should  always  be  accessible 
to  the  flock— they  are  nature's  remedy  for 
freeing  the  fowls  of  vermin.  It  the  chicken- 
houses  are  kept  properly  cleaned  and  theie 
are  suitable  dust  baths"  provided,  a  flock 
should  be  kept  reasonably  free  from  ver- 
min. Thoroughly  dusting  the  houses 
twice  a  week  in  warm  weather  with  air- 
slaked  lime  should  be  resorted  to.  ~r-, 

if  the  chicks  and  young  tuikeys  appear 
droopy,  don't  say  it  is  not  vermin  that  ails 
them.  If  yon  cannot  find  the  pests  they 
are  there  just  the  same,  so  use  the  usual  re- 
medies— grease..  A  little  grease  goes  a 
great  ways  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 
In  applying  grease  to  poultry  thai  are  ver- 
min infested  do  not  cmo  nt  them.  Ou  each 
little  chick's  head  put  a  small  drop  of 
grease  on  the  poll,  and  let  the  grease  be 
soft  and  entirely  free  from  salt.  Rub  it 
gently  on  with  the  finger,  and  this  should 
be  done  at  night  so  that  the  warmth  of  the 
mother  hen's  body  wTill  become  beneficial  in 
spreading  tha  grease.  The  hen  should  also 
be  greased  under  the  wings  and  over  the 
vent.  Jt  will  also  be  good  to  hold  each 
mother  hen  by  the  legs,  head  down,  and 
while  the  feathers  are  loose  and  spread  out 
from  their  natural  condition  freely  dust 
each  hen  with  fresh,  strong  insect  powder- 
Change  the  location  of  the  coops  every 
three  or  four  days..  Let  the  hens  take  a  run 
out  with  the  broods  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  While  they  are  gone,  go  over  the  in- 
side of  the  coops"  with  coal-oil,  using  a  re- 
gular paint  brush,  and  see  that  every  crack 
gets  a  gooel  soaking. 

Tobacco  dust  is  good  to  put  in  the  hens'' 
nests.  It  is  claimed  that  nests  made  of 
tansy  will  be  vermin  proof. — Baltimore 
Sun. 


Confining  in  Yards. 

It  is  not  profitable  or  agrteable  to  confine 
poultry  iu  yards.  Less  space  is  required, 
but  more  work  is  necessary.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  a  beginner  to  manage  a  flock  in 
a  yard  than  when  the  hens  are  at  liberty, 
because  he  must  supply  all  their  wants 
and  must  understand  how  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, espesially  those  of  overfeeding;  but 
if  hens  are  on  a  range  they  will  instinct- 
ively care  for  themselves,  and  in  so  doiug 
save  the  beginner  many  annoyances.  A 
large  number  of  farmers  keep  their  hens 
up  to  prevent  depredation  in  the  garden. 
Now  the  hens  do  not  damage  the  gardens 
much  as  may  be  supposed,  but  destroy 
as  many  insects.  If  a  hen  with  a  brood  of 
chicks  secures  an  opportunity  to  scratch 
up  a  garden  that  has  been  newly  planted, 
they  will  make  sad  havoc  with  the  seeds 
and  very  young  plants,  but  as  soon  as  the 
garden  is  well  under  way  it  is  as  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  bens  as  would  be  a  field 
crop,  as  the  bens  will  busy  themselves 
with  insects,  tender  grass,  germinating 
weed  seeds,  worms  and  other  delicicies, 
which  they  prefer. 


Boiled  Wheat  as  Food. 

Now  that  wheat  is  so  cheap,  it  has  been 
used  for  experiments  with  young  chicks, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  when  cracked, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that  can  be  used  ; 
but  it  should  be  given  in  connection  with 
roiled  oats  or  pin-head  oatmeal  the  first 
week.  Boiled  wheat  for  chicks  has  proved 
better  than  all  other  foods  used.  Simply 
boil  the  wheat  until  it  is  soft,  and  feed  it  in 
troughs  to  the  chicks.  It  must  not  be 
sloppy,  but  fed  as  dry  as  it  can  be  under 
thecircumstance?.  Make  a  trial  of  the 
boiled  wheat,  and  it  will  be  found  valuable 
in  saving  many  of  the  chicks  that  have  no 
appetite. 


How  to  Keep  Eggs. 

When  eggs  are  placed  in  an  incubator, 
those  that  contain  no  germs  of  chicks,  al- 
though kept  at  a  temperature  of  103  de- 
grees tor  two  weeks,  will  be  nearly  as 
good  in  appearance  as  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  incubator.  When  eggs  are  to 
be  kept  for  higher  prices,  therefore,  remove 
the  males,  and  use  only  eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males.  That  is  the  great  secret  of 
keeping  eggs.  Put  them  in  a  cool  place, 
and  turn  them  half  over  twice  a  week- 
They  may  be  io  boxes  or  on  racks,  or  ar- 
ranged in  any  manner  that  permits  of 
turning  them  easily.  They  should  be  good 
and  nice  looking  until  Christmas,  if  kept 
sufficiently  cool— say  about  sixty  degrees. 

Hens  as  Weed  Destroyers. 

If  a  hen  and  chicks  are  placed  in  a  yard 
or  confined  on  a  small  plot,  every  blade  of 
gra<s,  as  well  as  every  weed,  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  in  a  few  days  the  plot  will  he 
as  clean  as  if  burned  over.  When  hens  are 
confined  iu  yards,  the  yards  are  cleau  and 
bare  of  vegetation.  When  the  hens  are  on 
a  range,  they  also  destroy  thou.-ands  of 
young  weeds,  which  is  not  so  noticeable, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  the  case. 


Secure  Clover  Hay. 

Get  some  second-crop  clover  hay,  and 
have  a  supply  on  band  for  the  winter.  In 
proportion  to  its  cost,  it  is  the  cheapest 
egg-producing  food  that  can  be  used,  as 
five  pounds  of  clover  (valued  at  five  cents) 
would  be  sufficient  for  fifty  hens.  It  need 
not  be  fed  more  than  once  a  day,  and  is 
given  warm  in  the  morning,  being"  cut  tine, 
scalded  over  night  and  sprinkled  with  bran 
and  meal  just  before  it  is  fed,  two  cjuarts 
of  ground  eraiu  being  used  with  five 
pounds  of  clover. 
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Losses  of  Chicks. 

There  is  great  mortality  among  little 
chicks,  caused  by  different  things,  says  a 
writer  to  the  Homestead.  Many  of  these 
causes  can  be  avoided  when  one  knows 
what  they  are,  but  thai  is  where  the  trouble 
often  lies,  in  not  being  able  to  find  out 
what  the  cause  is.  Much  trouble  is  caused 
by  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  attendants, 
and  still  more  through  carelessness.  And 
then  there  are  those  who  lose  much  of  their 
flock  by  being  too  careful, or,in  other  words, 
they  keep  their  chicks  too  closely  cooped.  [ 
know  of  some  farmers  who  are  so  afraid  of 
their  chicks  getting  the  gapes  that  they 
keep  them  in  coops  or  on  the  barn 
iloor  until  they  get  leg  weakness  and  lousy, 
and  die  off  hv  "the  dozen  before  they  can  tell 
what  the  matter  is.  Others  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  let  their  chicks  run  at  liberty  at 
all  times,  md,  as  a  consequence,  lose  many, 
if  not  all  they  hatch,  from  the  gapes.  A 
kind  of  golden  medium  is  what  I  would 
.advise.  Have  good,  roomy  coops  for  chicks 
and  lien*,  and  every  ni^lit  close  the  front 
of  the  coop  and  l<eep  them  in  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  morning,  until  the  dew  is  off, 
when  I  would  let  the  smallest  chicks  out 
and  keep  the  mother  in  until  th»  chicks  are 
at  least  a  week  old  .;  those  older  let  out, 
hen  and  all,  and  trv  to  encourage  them  to 
hunt  for  their  living  as  much  as  possible. 
If  you  have  a  yard  with  very  little  grass 
on  it,  you  can  let  your  chicks  out  much 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  you  can  in  great 
grass  plots.  Nothing  will  give  the  chicks 
the  gapes  quicker  than  to  promenade  in  the 
deep,  cold,  wet  grass  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  hen,  who  seems  to  be  bent  on  giving 
them  a  good  airing.  With  this  early  morn- 
ing run  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  sloppy 
corn  meal,  raw  and  scattered  over  foul  and 
tainted  ground,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  just 
naturally  gape  out  before  you  know  it. 
Another  source  of  much  trouble  is  in 
crowding  too  many  into  one  corp  wi'h  one 
hen.  Twenty-live  or  thirty  are  often  thus 
crowded  together,  and  cause  s  ckness, 
sometimes  in  one  form  a"d  sometimes  an- 
other. Often,  if  everything  happens  to  go 
all  right,  they  pass  through  without 
trouble,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  run  the  risk. 
Many  a  brooder  i«  a  great  death-trap,  caus- 
ing diarrhoea,  and  often  when  this  s«  ts  in  it 
■cannot  \\ ■  Stopped  until  the  last  chick  is 
dead.  I  believe  that  fifty  is  enough  to  put 
.in  any  brooder,  no  matter  how  large,  and 
twenty  the  limit  for  the  hen.  I  usually  try 
to  set  two  hens  at  once,  and  if  they  batch 
eight  or  ten,  which  is  about  an  average,  I 
put  them  ail  with  one  hen  and  either  break 
the  other  hen  or  reset  her.  As  a  precaution 
against  lice  on  the  little  chick,  grease  the 
mother  with  fresh  lard  on  the  keel  bone 
and  under  the  wings,  but  do  not  mix  coal- 
oilwith  it.  Ic  is  unnecessary, and  somc- 

tnues  injures  the  eyes,  as  sulphur  will  also. 
I'se  no  grease  of  any  kind  on  the  hen  while 
sitting.  Use  sulphur,  or,  what  is  better, 
Set  a  dime's  worth  of  insect  powder  of  your 
druggist  and  make  a  sifter  by  taking  an 
empty  baking  powder  can  and  punching 
the  lid  full  of  holes.  Sift  the  nest  well  anil 
the  hen  in  feathers  of  t tie  back  and  fluff.  To- 
bacco stems  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  is 
a  good  ptotection  against  vermin.  Of  course, 
new  ones  must  be  used  when  resetting 
hen*,  ar  they  will  finally  lose  their  strength. 
Sometimes  they  a  e  taken  when  Very  dry 
and  pounded  up  line,  which  makes  it  con- 
venient for  use.  A  handful  is  then  sprinkled 
into  the  straw  as  we  make  the  nest.  The 
egg  te>ter  is  quite  a  convenience,  I  find. 
For  example,  you  set  four  hens  at  one  time. 
When  they  have  parsed  the  eighth  day  test 
the  eggs,  and  <iuite  frequently  all  the  fertile 
•eggs  can  be  put  under  three  hens  and  the 
fourth  one  receive  fresh  egus.  Those  tested 
as  not  fertile  can  be  cooked  and  fed  to  the 
little  chicks,  mixed  with  bread  crumbs. 
AVe  are  not  confident  we  are  tellinsr  anything 
■new  to  many  of  the  readers,  but  "if  we 
put  some  on  the  right  road  who  have  not 
had  the  experience  others  have  had,  and 
cause  others  to  wake  knowledge  that  is 
within  them,  we  shall  be  well  p_id. 


Selected  Pointers. 

The  following  brief  hints  are  worthy  of 
attention,  being  taken  from  a  Texas  jour- 
nal which  selected  them  without  credit: 

Put  the  chicken  coops  on  a  southern 
slope  where  the  youngsters  can  catch  the 
benefits  of  the  glorious  spring  sunshine. 

lie  sure  to  have  suitable  gutters  around 
the  upper  side  of  the  coops  that  wil.'  pre- 
vent all  possibility  rf  water  luuuing  in 
the  coops  duting  heivy  Middt  n  showers. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  "drive  stakes  deep  in 
the  ground  on  the  two  ends  of  the  coop  and 
have  them  snug  up  against  the  sides. 
Fasten  a  strip  across  these  stakes,  so  it 
will  touch  the  peak  of  the  roof  of  the  coop. 
This  will  bold  the  coop  securely  in  place  in 
case  a  severe  windstorm  should  come. 

Keep  the  drinking  water  iu  he  shade 
and  have  th°  dishes  arranged  so  the  chicks 
can  not  get  into  them. 

Remember, to  prow  bone, muscle,  feathers 
and  He>h  a  varied  diet  is  necessary  and  tin- 
food  must  be  of  the  wry  best,  whatever  is 
used. 

Feed  chicks  frequentlv,  but  only  what 
they  will  partake  of  with  keen  '  relish. 
Never  surfeit  them  unless  at  the  last  feed 
In  the  evening,  then  they  may  be  allowed 
to  have  about  all  they  want. 

Fine,  stron<r.  hearty  chickens  are  not  the 
result  of  carelessness  or  slipshod  methods. 
The  greatest  success  is  made  by  those  who 
make  a  study  of  one  breed. 

Eternal  vigilance  will  be  the  price  of 
young  chicks  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather 


*e.s  in.  Cleanliness  must  then  be  observed 
or  vermin  will  swarm  and  "take  off"  the 
cuirpers  bv  the  score. 

Whitewash  the  coops  ou'skle  and  in. 
Frequently  turn  them  up  so  the  sunshine 
can  get  in  its  sanitary  work. 

Regularity  in  feeding  biings  uniformity 
iu  results.  To  get  the  best  results,  best 
methods  must  be  adopted. 

Success  in  raising  chicks  means  simply 
to  furnish  them  proper  foods  to  keep  them 
growing.  Neglect  tells  very  quickly  on 
the  young  chicks,  and  sttcti  checks  to  their 
growth  are  exceedingly  hard  to  overcome. 

If  you  are  not  as  successful  as  your 
neighbor,  do  not  sav  he  has  better  "luck," 
but  go  and  investigate  the  reason.  You 
will  find  "better  methods"  a  more  proper 
reason  for  vour  neighbor's  success. 

Teach  the  chicks  to  scratch  in  litter  for 
food  as  soon  as  they  are  three  weeks  old. 

Don't  wait  for  the  sun  to  shine  iu  your 
face  before  getting  up  to  feed  the  chick*. 
Feed  early;  as  soon  as  sunrise,  anyway. 
By  doing  this  you  will  save  some  chicks 
from  being  trampled  to  death  by  restless 
hens. 

If  scrub  chicks  are  good,  pure  breds  are 
much  belter,  and  the  uniform  color  and 
appearance  is  often  quite  a  factor  iu  sell- 
ing. 

If  the  hens  are  lousy  when  they  are 
given  a  brood  of  chicks,  the  lice  will  leave 
the  hens  and  infest  the  chicks. 

Keep  the  coops  and  yards  sweet  by  freely 
using  air-slacked  lime. 

See  that  the  coops  ai  e  securely  closed  at 
night,  so  that  rats  or  other  prowling  ver- 
min can  not  enter. 

It  is  important  to  have  feeding  pens  or 
coops  when  there  are  broods  of  various 
ages  running  together.  They  can  easily  be 
made  of  la  hs. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  select  eggs  for  sitling 
from  the  best  hens,  and  save  the  chicks  for 
the  next  year's  breeding  stock. 

If  there  are  pullets  or  cockerels  in  some 
of  tie  broods  that  grow  much  faster 
than  the  rest,  mark  them  to  be  saved,  not 
to  be  sold.  This  method  will  build  up  the 
stamina  of  your  flock. 

It  will  require  seven  pounds  of  skimmed 
milk  to  equal  one  pound  of  lean  beef  for 
flesh  forming  purpones. 

Eggs  intended  for  hatching  should  not  be 
kept  over  four  weeks,  'they  must  be 
turned  every  day  or  two. 

O  scasionally  when  the  earth  is  dry.spade 
up  a  small  space  near  the  brood  coops  and 
make  tine  and  mellow.so  the  little  chirpers 
can  take  a  bath.  The  way  they  will  enjoy 
it  will  pay  for  your  trouble. 


How  Hens  Vary  as  Layers. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  size  of  eggs, I 
remember  two  pullets  that  laid  much  larger 
e_j^*  than  others  of  the  same  age  and  breed- 
ing, and  more  than  the  average  number. 
One  of  the  pullets  was  somewhat  under-" 
sized.  There  were  also  two  other  puilets 
laying  very  small  eggs,  and  much  more 
than  th  j  average  in  number,  blank  davs  oc- 
curring at  long  intervals.  These  observa- 
tion* extended  onlv  during  the  few  months 
of  hatching,  not  for  the  entire  season.  So 
far  as  breeds  go,  it  has  been  my  experience 
to  get  the  fewest  eggs  irom  hens  laying 
la-ge  ones.  From  Houd»ns,  laying  very 
lirge  eggs,  very  satisfactory  numbers  were 
obtained.  Leghorns  ga\  e  more  of  consider- 
ably smaller  size,  and  Hamburgs  produced 
a  much  greater  number  of  very  small  eggs. 
The  Houdaus..  however,  were  confined 
much  of  the  time,  the  Leghorns  some 
of  the  time,  while  the  Hamburgs  had  al- 
most unlimited  run  most  of  the  year.  This 
was  fiftetn  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  [can 
not  now  give  more  specific  records,  for  i  did 
not  then  appreciate  the  importance  of  col- 
lecting them.  Later  experience  with  Mi- 
norca*, which  laid  very  laige  eggs,  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  less  prolific  than 
the  Leghorns. 

Eggs  from  nine  Leghorn  hens, laying  on  the 
average  for  the  y<  ar  Hi  eggs,  averaged  1 .90 
ounces  each,  while  eggs  from  nine  other 
hens,  fed  the  same,  and  whose  average  egg 
production  was  a  fraction  over  93  eggs,aver- 
aged  1 .91  ounces  each.  Two  hens,  averaging 
114  eggs  each,  during  their  stcond  year  pro- 
duced eggs  that  averaged  1.98  ounces  in 
weight,  and  two  other  similar  hens,  whose 
egg  product  ion  was  72  eggs  each,  laid  eggs 
averaging  exactly  the  same  in  we  ight.  A 
Cochin  hen,  whose  eggs  averaged  2.22 
ounces  in  weight  laid  122  eggs  during  the 
year.  Another  (same  breed  and  food)  laid 
130  eggs,  averaging  1.90  ounces.  Of  two 
Leghorns,  whose  eggs  averaged  the  same  in 
weight,  viz.,  2.01  ounces,  one  laid  132  eggs 
and  the  other  li  I  eggs  during  the  year.  Indi- 
vidual instances  show  such  variation*  as  to 
indicate  no  general  relation  between  num- 
ber and  size  of  egg*,  and  enough  data  are 
not  available  to  justify  conclusions  from 
the  averages.  I  have  always  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  hen  laying  very  large  eggs, 
as  a  rule,  'aid  fewer  than  the  average. — 
Win.  P.  Wh-eler,  in  Hwnl  New  Yoiker. 


Drenched  Clucks. 

When  heavy  rains  come  up  suddenly  it 
often  happens  that  small  chicks  are  over- 
taken and  completely  drenched.  They  are 
not  drowned,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
but  chilled,  and  if  they  are  placed  near  a 
stove,  wrapped  in  warm  flannel  and  given 
time  to  dry,  they  will  revive.  A  chick  that 
is  to  all  appearance  dead  may  be  restored 
by  warmth.  Even  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer chicks  are  easily  chilled  by  sudden 
showers. 


Compelling  the  Hens  to  Seek  Food. 

There  can  be  opportunity  to  save  ex- 
penses by  allowing  the  hens  to  seek  most  of 
their  food  on  the  range.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  compel  them  to  secure  the  whole  of  their 
food,  as  they  may  not  always  be  able  to 
find  a  sufficiency,  but  it  is  best  to  induce 
them  to  seek  as  much  food  as  possible. 

Just  what  should  be  allowed  a  flock  in 
the  summer  season  depends  as  much  on  the 
location  as  anything  else.  Give  the  flock 
free  access  to  a  grass  plot  on  which  a  large 
proportion  of  clover  grow*,  and  the  hens 
wil)  find  a  great  variety  and  in  large  quan- 
tity. There  are  many  different  kinds  of  in- 
sects, and  they  attack  nearly  all  plant*. 
No  matter  how  small  they  may  be.  the  hens 
will  consume  a  large  number.  They  will 
also  keep  themselves  busy  scratching 
wherever  i hey  can  find  a  worm  of  any  kind. 
This  means  that  the  hens  not  only  save  the 
farmer  from  loss  of  crops,  but  also  save 
the  food  lint  would  be  required  if  the  hens 
did  not  satisfy  themselves  when  on  the 
range.  There  is  also  a  greater  variety  of 
food  on  the  range,  and  the  exercise  and 
freedom  in  the  open  air  keeps  t  he  hens  in 
good  health.  It  is  more  often  the  case 
that  the  hens  are  overfed  than  underfed, 
and  if  the  farmers  will  give  one  meal  only 
in  summer,  on  the  evening  of  each  day,  the 
hens  will  thrive  well.  They  will  need  but 
little  help  if  they  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  assist  themselves.  \~ 

Eggs  are  always  more  plentiful  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  and  I  his  is  due  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  hens  on  the 
range,  as  well  as  the  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  cost  of  eggs  is  much  less  in  summer 
and  yet  the  cost  can  be  made  to  exceed  the 
receipts  if  the  hens  are  overfed,  as  they 
will  lay  fewer  eggs  and  consume  more  food 
than  they  require.  There  may  be  some 
who  keep  their  fowls  confined,  but  even 
then  they  will  thrive  much  better  if  made 
to  work  "and  scratch  fur  all  they  receive. 


Keep  Ducklings  Dry. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Pekin  duck  will 
thrive  well  without  ponds.  It  is  true  that 
the  ducklings  can  be  more  easily  raised 
away  from  ponds  or  streams  than  when  al- 
lowed to  have  access  thereto,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ducklings 
are  hatched  with  incubators  during  the 
winter  season,  when  the  cold  waters  of  the 
pond  would  chill  them  and  cause  loss. 
Young  ducks  will  thrive  better  if  they  are 
kept  away  from  the  ponds  until  they  are 
well  feathered;  but  despite  all  claims  in 
favor  of  the  Pekin  duck  as  being  adapted 
to  dry  locations,  my  experience  is  that  the 
adult  ducks  are  more  contented  when  they 
have  a  pond.  Like  all  aquatic  birds,  they 
enjoy  the  water,  and  they  will  thrive  on 
an  open  field  aw.iy  from  "water  (except  for 
drinking),  yet  they  give  the  best  results 
when  they  have  the  privileges  of  a  pond. 

Pigeon  Hens.  <wtau 
The  best  results  from  pigeons,  when 
squabs  for  market  are  desired,  is  to  make 
wire-covered  runs  for  them,  keeping  them 
confined.  This  may  appear  strange  to 
some,  but  experience  ha*  shown  that  when 
pigeons  are  allowed  their  freedom  there  is 
quite  a  heavy  loss  from  hawks,  cats,  hoys, 
and  even  "sportsmen."  When  kept  iu 
wire  runs  the  sexes  must  be  equal,  as  an 
extra  male  will  break  up  the  matings. 
Pigeons  pay  a  larger  profit  than  hens,  if 
kept  iu  runs,  but  the  yard*  and  hoils?  must 
be  kept  clear  of  lice.  It  is  unfair  to 
neighbors  to  let  the  ilock  fly  wherever  the 
birds  prefer,  but  by  confining  them  a  more 
satisfactory  result  is  secured,  and  no  dam- 
age is  done  others. 

Barn-Yards  and  Poultry. 

It  is  best  to  give  the  hens  free  range,  but 
they  should  never  be  allowed  iu  the  barn- 
yards or  stables,  as  it  is  as  important  to 
have  a  place  for  the  hens  as  for  the  norses 
and  cattle.  It  is  uot  creditable  to  farmers 
that  their  hens  lay  in  the  horse-troughs  or 
hay  mows.  If  the  poultry  house  is  clean, 
and  suitable  nests  are  provided,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  hens  laying  elsewhere. 
In  favor  of  "the  hens,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Ihey  often  lesortto  the  barn  because 
the  poultry  house  is  infested  with  lice. 
The  barn-yard,  however,  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  poultry,  but  for  larger  stock. 

Fresh  Earth. 

Nothing  is  so  much  enjoyed  by  the  hens 
in  the  Spring  as  fresh  earth.  When  the 
yards  are  spaded,  or  when  the  hens  can 
follow  the  plow,  they  enjoy  the  treat,  each 
hen  becoming  as  busy  as  a  bee  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  insects  or  roots  of  grass. 
They  will  also  roll  in  the  fresh  earth  as  a 
dusting  place  and  will  search  over  every 
square  inch  of  soil  in  the  endeavor  to  se- 
cure what  is  possible.  If  a  little  grain  is 
scattered  over  fresh  earth,  and  raked  in, 
the  hens  will  work  energetically. 


Lice  and  Brooder  Chicks. 

Prooder  ch icks  never  have  lice  on  them 
utiles-  by  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  Lice  come  from  one  fowl  or 
chick  to  the  others,  and  never  appear 
spontaneously.  Hens  are  never  allowed 
in  a  brooder-house,  and  no  chick  is  raised 
in  a  brooder  that  is  not  hatched  in  an  in- 
cubator. Unless  the  adult  fowls  are  free 
from  lice,  the  chicks  will  always  have  lice, 
hence  the  brooder  should  be  so  situated  as 
to  make  it  impc  ssible  for  the  hens  to  get  to 
them. 


Light  and  Dark  Yolks. 

The  dark-colored  yolks  are  preferred  by 
ladies  who  use  eggs  for  cake  and  pastry, 
a  id  the  question  is  frequently  asked  why 
the  yolks  of  some  egj>s  are  of  a  pale  color 
at  times.  The  color  does  not  indicate  qual- 
ity, but  depends  on  the  food.  If  yellow 
corn  or  clover  hay  is  given  hens,  the  yolks 
will  be  deeper  in  color  than  when  wheat 
and  bran  are  the  principal  grain  foods.  Iu 
summer,  when  hens  can  secure  a  greater 
variety,  the  color  of  the  yolk*  is  deeper 
than  when  the  food  is  restricted  to  one  or 
two  kinds  only 

Bran  lor  Poultry. 

Never  feed  ground  food  in  summer,  but 
use  meat  or  ground  bone.  If  ground  food 
is  used  at  all,  it  is  best  to  allow  ground 
oat*  and  bran,  as  they  contain  a  greater 
and  more  uniform  proportion  of  the  ele- 
ments that  compose  eggs,  and  one  meal  a 
day,  consisting  of  about  half  as  much  as 
the  hens  will  eat,  will  be  found  ample  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  as  the  hens  can 
then  secure  food  for  themselves. 


DON'T  HIRE 

A  LAWYER 


BUT  GET  A  COPY  OF 

LAW  MADE  EASY 

By  L.  J.  Robinson,  LL  B. 


A  Complete  Law  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME  OF  600  PAGES.  Treating 
fully  ALL  CASES  and  subjects  known 
In  COMMON  LAW. 

A  LAW  ROOK  for  EVERY  DAY  PEOPLE  IN 
EVERY-DAY  LIFE,  both  business  and  domestic, 
teaching  th;m  how  they  may  KEEP  OUT  OF 
LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES.  9fl  per  cent  of  all  cases 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  country  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  AVOIDED  by  the  possession  and  exercise  ot 
a  little  correct  information. 


"  Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat." 

Ignorance  of  law  excuses  no  one. 


ENDORSED  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES, 

such  as 

Wm  F.  Warren,  D  D  ,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Boston  Univ.  ; 
E.  rf.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Boston  Univ.  Law 
School  :  Hon.  R.  S.  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  Wash.; 
Joel  P.  Bishop.  LL.B.,  author  of  noted  works  on  law  ; 
Melville  M.  Binelow,  LL.  B.  ,  author  of  standard  legal 
works;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Att'y  ;  Hon.  H.  T. 
Helm,  Att'y;  Judge  Thos.  L.  Nelson,  of  U.  S.  Dist. 
Court  in  Mass.;  "Milwaukee  Sentinel";  Phi  la. 
Record." 

WELL  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PREPAID,  $3.50. 

Addvoss 
POULTRY  KEEPER  Co 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 


I  YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 

Is  the  WONDERLAND  of  the  world.  As 
the  tourist  rolls  through  the  PARK  in  the 
large,  roomy  FOUR-HORSE  stage  coaches, 
over  the  finest  roads  in  the  country  and 
upen  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  HUNDREDS  OF 
THOUSANDS  of  Dollars,  the  glories  of 
the  ALMIGHTY  are  revealed  so  lav-  v 
ishly  as  to  almost  surpass  belief.  1 

MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRINGS,  \ 
GOLDEN  GATE, 

ELECTRIC  PEAK, 

THE  GEYSER  BASINS. 
,!  GIBBON  CANYON 

YELLOWSTONE  LAKE, 
GREAT  FALLS, 


GRAND  CANYON,  | 


these  are  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  that 
have  moved  thousands  to  exclaim:  Great 
and  marvelous  are  thy  works  Oh !  Lord. 
THE 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  has  a  line  extending  di- 
rectly to  the  Park.  It  also  publishes  a 
book  that  is  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
railroad  publication,  and  pictures  and  de- 
scribes notonly  the  Northwest  in  general, 
but  the  park  in  particular.   It  is  called 

Sketches  of  Wonderland 

and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  SIX  CENTS  in  postage 
stamps  by 

CHAS.  S.  FEE, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


A 


NO.  1  STOCK.  Eggs  ?1 .00  per  13.  Send  for 
catalogue.   L.G.  indrns  Elyria,  Ohio. 


B 


ARRi:»  Plymouth  Rocks.  Leading  strains. 
Eggs  £2  per  15.   K.  G.Meloy,  Coon  Island,  Pa. 


B 


VFF  Leg.  eggs,  SI  per  15.  Every  bird  a  solidbuff 
Circular.  Pleasure  Poultry  Yds,  Marysville,  Pa 


c 

E 


nt  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  j2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HAKVEY  sEEDCO.,  Buffalo,  M.  i. 


«»■;>.  for  hatching  from  0  varieties,  all  pure  bred, 
write  J.  O.  ilaitlett,   Laucabter,  Wis. 


F 


OXTEBBIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  llarristown,  Ind 


f  MPORTED  HOimAKS,  w.  Legs.,  P.  Rocks. 
L         E.  vbalfani,    llauiniouton,   N.  J. 

L Kit  ST  ISrahnias  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock". 
Chas-  M.  Grilling  A  Son,  Shelter  Island,  >i.T. 


s 


C.  IS.  LEGS.  Thoroughbred  stock  for  sales 
Eggs  $l.per  15.  W.G.  Wadsworth.Pittsford.Mich. 


M 


T.  4MCKA  CO..  Harlem  Springs, O., breeders 
of  W.  IudiauGamcs  and  B.  P.  Bocks.  Cata. 


Jan..H  Smith.  Perltiomenville,  Pa.,  21  varieties 
of  poultry.   Eggs  $1.00  per  15.   Catalogue  free, 

PLYMOUTH  KOCKS.Buff.  Barred  and  White. 
Stock  and  eggs.   C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


s 


ENI>  for  my  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
Albert  P.    Fikestine,    Logansville,  Ohio. 


PIT  «AMES,  ASSELS,  NHSOPSSilBES 
OK  S5  KKY  S.     KENNIES1  CROSSES. 
Sti»i:.[t.         IDE  ROSSITER,  tiirard.  Pa. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  Sil.  Wjiirn.  and  it.  P.  Bocks  in 
the  West.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 

BUFFS  ONLY.  Cochins,  P. Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.   Fowls  for  sale.   Eggs  $1  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  W.  S1LCOTT,  Snickeisville,  Va. 


8 


HOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  breed  Lt. 
Brah.,  B.  P.  R. ,  v/h.  &  811. 


.  Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.    Eggs  $1.00  per  15. 

Ofl  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800birdsfor 
OU  sale  cheap.  Eggs,fl  per.15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,48illus. 
Clr.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

BLACK  and  White  Minorcas.  Hondans, 
Buff  Leghorns.  I.  Games,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  and  stock  L.E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co.  Pa. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Legs.,  Black  Mins.  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs 
and  stock  for  sale.  C.C.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

LBrnhnias.  Selling  out  cheap.  Fouls  and  egg? 
•  by  the  100  or  less-.  A.N. Doaiie, Gail  esvilie.fi  .Y 


BITE  and  B.  Minorca  hens,  Etgsjl  per 
15.  Pure  breed,  s.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop,  N .  Y. 


"YS?  ANTED.    Partner,  no  capital,  on  a  poultry 
▼  »     farm.    Thoroughly    competent.  Addiess, 
T.W.  Maiey,  Jr.,  16,  IS  and  20  7th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

TloseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years.  Also  S.C. 
JLV    Black  Legos.  Eggs,  51. 00  per  15;  £1.75  I  er  30. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

JT.  BENNETT.  Snnman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

THE  FABMFBS'  FBIEND  FOWDEB 
for  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  e'c.  25c  lb.  pack- 
age. All  first-class  dealers  have  it  for  sale. 
Chas.  Nash  Purvis,  Sal.s-agent,  W  illiamsport,  Pa. 

POULTBT  SUPPLIES. — Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.   W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hills.Clnctnnati,  Ohio. 

BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

FREE  I  The  Urgest  price  list  ever  published  on  the 
I  IILLi  leading  varieties  of  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks  and 
<  hickeiis.  The  largest  poultrymen  in  the  world.  Full  In- 
(formation  fiver,  .„,  application  to  anv  address  for  Kc.stuop 

i.  R.  Brabazon.  Jr.  &  Co.  Delavan.Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK. 
—   _  For 
OF  INCUKATORs  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBKl.L.West  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  lucubato: 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J^KSa1^ 

complete  index,  for  $1. no  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index.  In  one  vol- 
ume, for  *2. 30,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  aod  White  i  lymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Clr.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  M.  J. 

Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian  (lames, 
P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  1'.  Ducks. 
Eggs,  ?2  per  15:  $3  per  21.    Huff  and  White  Indian 
Game  eges,  S3  p.-rl5.    Catalogue  free. 
LEWIS  C.  BEATT  %  ,  W        iiigloii,  N.  J. 


BODY  LICE 
on  poultry  killed  instantly  with 
this  machine.   No  handling  needed. 
CAPACITY— 300  chicks  orl(.KJ  fowls  per 
hour.  Stamp  for  circular,  etc.  Aeents 
wanted.  C.  &,  P.  Schild,  Ionia,  Mich. 


ITXTX3  i  A^APOLIiS. 

Jan.  1896.  —  I  won  11  prizes  on  M.  B.  Tunejs  in- 
cluding spe  ial  for  best  dismay.  Effgs,  '25c  each 
now,  other  eggs  &  percent  off  Get  onr  richly  illus- 
trated circular  of  a  liienca's  finest  turkeys.  Ad  iress, 
M.  15.  Tnrkey  F:n-iai.  S.  Si  JoANaON  & 
CO  ,  Ito\  Hokc'Iu.vii,  InU 


mmim  enoubstob 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  stamp. 
Medal  and  Diploma  Awarded  at  the  World's  Fair, 

A.  1'.  Williams,  18  Kace  6t.  Bristol .  Ct, 


LEE'S  LICE  KILEEH 

kills  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.,  about  the 
poultry  house  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  paintiug  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  boards.  %  gal.  ,50  cts.;  1  gal., 
75  cts.;  5  gal. ,  $3.    Agents  everywhere. 

GEO.  II.  LEE,  Exeter,  Neb. 

FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
80  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  TJ.  States. 
J.B.BBABAZON.Olenvlew,  Oelavan.  Wis. 


EGGS!  EE-GS! 


Xnonbalor  and  Brooder  SnppSies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  tAMP. 
TheOabeit  AdjnHtubloTtieriuomie- 
ler.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  and  KegnKatora  of  all 
binds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

OAK  Eft,  Bloonilngrton,  Indiana. 


"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREE. 

THIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps.  Address 

MICHAEL  K.  B0YER,  Natick,Mass. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ES and  INSECT  ENTER JI IN 
ATOR,  a  machine  for  whitewashin 
k   u.    _  henhouses,  etc.    With  th3  machine 
P^^JfoJ'  Jf>  and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
^^^^   can  exterminate  lice,   roup,  cholera, 
— rf!<C       etc  Send  stamp  for  clr.  F.  Sen. warx 
Vr   i8»     MTg  .  Fairfield,  Conn. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  arenrepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

Wplcoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

Still  in  the  lead.  Acknowledged  everywhere  The 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  The  largest  plant  (60 acres)  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  breed  in  America.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  choicest  matings  and  stock  for  sale.  For  full 
particulars,  prices,  etc.,  send  for  illustrated  cir.  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GBOTOK,  N.  X. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

Light  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Black  Langshans 
and  White  Wyandottes,  $3  for  13;  $6  for  39.  Buff- 
Wyandottes  and  Buff  Leghorns,  $5  per  13  hox 
Terriers  and  Belgian  Hares.  Orr's  Clear 
Grit  Quarterly,  sent  lree  to  any  addiess. 
Big  list. 

ORE'S  POULTRY  YARDS, 
P.  O.  Box  34,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  X. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


Ttae  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth!  ar« 

FARM  FOULTKTISsmi-M  nthly)  91.00 
and 

POULTBT  KEEPER   50  tl. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.35. 
i.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Breeeder  ($1. ) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  1;  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  wortli  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  1  f  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


Makers  of  the  most  reliable 
incubators  in  the  United  States 
Absolutely  Self- Regulating, 
Perfect  ventilation  Guaran- 
teed. Hot  Water  Brooders, 
Uniform  Heat.  Stamp  for 
Catalogue.   Cliicular  free. 

The  Plneland  Incuba- 
tor and  Brooder  Co., 
Jamesburg.  N.  J. 


Our  160pape,  finely  illustrated 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you 
wish  to  know  about 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  i 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.   Guide  and  Cata- 
logue 10c.  (stamps or  silver)    Worth  One  Dollar.  I 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Ouinoy,  IUr. I 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Koute  to  Destina- 
tion. F.legant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

REST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fg'ra., 
E  A|f  TON,         -         -  PA. 


MY  birdj  are  prize-winners,  bred  from  prize- 
winners and  mated  t>»  produce  prize-winners. 
They  have  won  at  Madison  Square  warden,  Boston, 
1'hiiadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  large  shows. 
Price  of  eggji  83  for  15  or  S5  for  30,  from  Barred  Plym 
outh  Kocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Golden  "Wyandottes- 
aud  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  E.  E.  HUDSON, 
iSo.v  43.  Mn!i>e<tj  viile,    Kent    Co.,  M<1. 


NEW  85.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  Green 
Bone  per  minute,  by  nand.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 

S5.00  with  frank.    S7.00  with 
balanee  wheel  in  plaee  of 
era  ilk. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovla,  N.  X. 

ONLY  $1.60!  Equaled! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Seml-Monthly) .  ..$1.00 

POULTBT  KEEPER  (Monthly)   SOCta 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly) _50  " 
Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
91.00.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forFoultry  Houses 
(1. 30  per  100  square 
roet,  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  c  Ire.  tp, 
lar  free.  Hg 

A.  F.  SWAN,  » 

202  Fulton  «.,N.Y 

INCUBATOR      qN  TRIAL. 

Try  It  before  yon  bay  It 

Highest  Award  W  orld's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id' s  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
;oing  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  VON  Culin 
ithe  preference. 
1  book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
flans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Ton  Culau  lucnbator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del, 


POULTRY 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

Canned  Meat  for  Poultry. 

This  food  is  nic,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 

f round  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  ^Yill 
eep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  8  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  It  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
tlie  soft  fond,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.   Price  30c.  per  can;  J3.00  per  dozen. 
Address 

HOLI.IS  DRESSED  MEAT  &  WOOL  CO., 
30  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^ands 
Oranges 
Resorts 

nvestments 
^TJevelopments 
I  ^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

tMERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


THE  ARCHEMEDIAN  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  sent  on  trial.    It  has  proved  itself 

THE  BEST  BONE  CUT= 
TER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Poultrymen,  don't  think  of  raising  your 
chicks  this  year  without  feeding  Green  Cut 
Bone.  By  using  this  feed  you  will  iaise  a 
much  larger  per  cent  to  maturity.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

ARCHEMEDIAN  BOfjE  CUTTER  CO., 

WILFORD.  MISS. 


HEW  YOEK. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Ply  moot  fa 
Rocks,   Silver   and   White  Wyandottes. 

E««S— 1  setting  J.5,3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America' s  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C 
HAWKINS  L.ock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Massachusetts 


"POITLTRY  ASB  KtiGS  IK  SEASON. 
i      B.  C.  Uass,  Romeo.  Mich. 

FIRST 
PRIZES. 

World's  Fair,  '93.  Troy,  N  .  Y .,  '94.  New  Vork, 
'9'i-'96.  Eggs  ?5  tor  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  1>.  WILSON, 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


200%  More  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  oq 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

wili  u;ij  for  itself  iu  two  months.  Sent 
ou  trial.    $5.O0  BUYS  ONE. 

Catalogue  free  if  name  thia  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,Milford,  Mass. 


Still  in  the  lead 

151 

First  Premiums. 
158 

Page  Catalogue. 

Send  for  one  befor6 
purchasing  .Incuba" 
tors  or  K.ooders. 

ddress.  Prairie 
Stale  lucubato  Co. 
Hoiner  City,  I'd. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  foi  largestjand  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rTIHE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
1  TOR.  300U  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  InEurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  ino  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30milesof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using'from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jan.  Ranhin.  South  Easton.  Mass. 


3VX  Q  3NT  IE ' 


Sja.vED: 


4S-Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  Y  

Amorican  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  J  ourual,  Chicago  

"  Fancier  

11        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

11  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly.... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

f'  Monthly  

"  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Inter-State  Poultrymau  

Lipplncotl's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

Mountain  View  Poultrymau  , 

JJational  Stockman  and  Farmer. ... 

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  semi-weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  ,  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultrymau  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only) 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkesburg1,  Pa 
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Don't  Read  This! 

CHAMPION'S  GUIDE 

Fto  success  in  -Poultry  Culture 
Contains  36  pages  of  Highly  Illus- 
trated Poultry  Literature,  recipe, 
suggestions  on  rearing  and  fat- 
tening poultry.  Twelve  varieties 
►of  fowls  and  eggs  lor  sale.  Guide 
gent  postpaid  for  5  cts. 

S.  CHAilPlON,  Cass  City,  Mich. 


"WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

B.'Shl'st  Honors  m 


FAB  I  U!S.  N.Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  glTtaf 
HieHESTPBIIE  BECORD  ever  won  by  in; 
breeder  of  any  varlity.        P.  O.  Box,  501. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata- 
logue _ 

4  cents?  GEO. 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam, 
i Absolutely  self-resulnting. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
TEL,  <fc  CO.,  Quincy,  XU. 


GUERNSEY  CATTltJ 


81  lisle -Comb  Brown  Leeliorna.  Wh.  nn«l 
ISiill'  \Vvjih«ioIIoi».  llontluiiM,  Konc  Comb 
IVliiti'iiml  Krown  I.eelioi-iiw.  antl  BnffPlX- 

 nth  Kiickn.    The  LARGEST  STOCK  pi  the 

aoove  varieties  owned  In  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  supekiow'I"Y. 
AS  TO  OUALlTY-not  records  made  at  the  county 
rairs,  but  record!  made  in  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows-Mew  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  lias  been  awarded  l»6  !i»ts,  6l>  gold  spe- 
cials, IX  silver  medals  and  «  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  1  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  I*riz«-  Winning  Sipeei- 
liiens  In  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  • '  Likk  Beijkts  Like  "  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  lull  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Stitixt'tictiun  is  yuarfinteed. 

(idrrimey  Cn'lle  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Srotoh  Collie*  and  Fox  Terrier*. 
JAIHKS  FOBSVTII,   Lock  Box  17,"Itiver- 
■  iile"  Farni,.Onego,  Tioga  County,  N.  V. 


$1.00  SS'ft  $2.50  RStt:  (< 

Kg*.  »t  reduced, -te.  &  LUKMAN, 


K.  Mln.,  B.  Lan.,  S.  Wyau.,  s    B.  Leg.,  B.  Bks. ,  L.  Bra. 
imcks.   Prize  winners.   Cata'o*ue  free. 

S&SSSk  ILLINOIS. 


FOR  PI 


vhy  not  feed  G 
and  Grain  Foods! 

Eggs,  Do  not  Expert  tho  Poor  Hens  to  1  i  > 


DVThere  is  no  mistake  about/ccrfinj  i/our  hens  to  make  them  LAY  ECCS  and 
H  I  now  that  prices  of  eggs  are  high,  and  usually  are  during  the  Winter  months,  1 
iated  Hone,  Prepared  .Meat.  Oyster  Shells  and  Gravel  for  Grit,  along  with  Vegetable  ' 
//ens  hare  no  Teeth,  end  m  USt  hare  Grai'el  to  grind  their  fond.    Without  Material  to  Stake 
bj  writing  for  «■«■>•    EITl'U  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Bay  City,  Jli( 


~  NO  DrSTIN«-KO  1IANI>I.IK«. 

CCT  Din  tf^C  "FLIC  I  B/^ET  on  your  fowls.  To  do  it,  just  paint 
r  I  K9  L°  WiS  I  HL  La  1  %J  tZ.  the  roost  poles  and  dropping 
boards  with  Lake's  Lice  Exterminator,  and  the  lice  will  drop  from  the  poultry  dead.  Prices : 
One     Gallon,     7  >     cts.  Five     Gallon     Can,     S3  00.  MANUFACTURHD  BY 

Li.  S.  BACHE   &    CO.,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.    Agents  wanted. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Per  feci,  St-lf-regulating. 
rbousaods  in   successful  oper- 
atiou.     Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger   percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
cost,  than  any  other  Hatch 


Hatcher  made. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Patents  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  114  to  122  S.  StXth  St.,  QUINCYg  ILL* 


Just  the  thing  for  poultry  r 

mall  scale,  28  egg  capacity.    Catalogue  free 


WE  ARE 


HEADQUARTE 

POULTRY  FOOD  SUPPLIES 


FOR 


We  have  Cracked  Bone  and  Fine  Ground  Eone  made  from  fresh,  green  market  bones. 

PURE  -   CLEAN  -  SWEET 

Pure,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  and  our   LEADER-CONCENTRATED  MEAL 

IS  A  GREAT  ECC  PRODUCER.     Get  our  Prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Darling  &  Company,  union  stock  Y'ds,  Chicago,  III. 

$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  41.23. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

8onthern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Park esbnrg,  Pa.,  50o 
Inter-State  Poultry-man,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansa 
City,  Mo.,  oOc;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  Si.oO. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  tlrru 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  Is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


£££££££££££££ £*£tf<CCCCC£££CCC£6(;£C6C£C££CC£Ct\ 


Send  me 

SIX  CENTS 
In  stamps  for 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


SKETCHES  OF 
WONDERLAN 


^  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 
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SUCCESSFUI 
INCUBATOR.  u 

Our  catalogue  giving  information 
artificial  hatching  &  brooding  now 
eady.   Sentfor4c.BtampB.  UesMoines 
-utator  Co.,   Box  47  Dob  Moinee,  la. 


Tohn  F.Beth. Elgin, 111., breeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  anil  li.  1".  Rocks.  Eggs  from 
stock  that  scores  from  90  to  93,  52  per  15,  Jo  per  45, 
Eggs  from  good  B .  Ply  mouth  Rucks,  Farm  Kange, 
$<;. Wiper  100.    i'IB€UL.4R  FREE. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

RnglUli  Bengle  Honnflit.  20  years  a  breeder 
SHOO  testli.  onials.  10  grand  yards—  WINNERS. 
Eggs|2  per  15.    B.  A.  FOX,  Centra  lia,  Va. 

gHammonton  Inc'bators 
N*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarethe 


if  Cat.  ft  ee.  Haiumonton,  N .  J. 


_  best 
Iucu.  Clr. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  flue  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
bond  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 

Nort  Imp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Ulncrcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H.  NORTH  UP,  Kaceville,  N.  Y. 

ITWiiH  FOB  II  ATCIIISiti.  81  00  per  15. 
Li  Langshans,  Light  Brabmasand  Buff  Leghorns, 
Buff  Pekln  and   Irish  Game  Bantams. 
F.    W.    TAVLOlt,     Langhoi  ■■<•.  Penna. 


E. 


R.  UIKliS,  biecder  and 
i  dealer  in  Ferrets. U uineaPigs, 
L_  Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
R-  Hare.  Angora  and  Common  Rab. 
bits,   bend  stamp  for  Circular.        Nokwalk,  O. 


25C.F0RA  P0ULTRV  Send  for  book  on  caponizing 


FREE. 


Sets  12.00  up.  Poultry 
Specialt  ies  W.  1 1 .  Wigmore, 
912  Kementar  St. ,  P hila.,  l'a. 


LIGHT  BRAHMS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  1895.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2.1  pullet— '2d  pen— Chicago,  1S94 
—  1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  ami  oilier  shows.  Slock  for  Sale,  run- in 
KeaNon.  A  Iso  tteiilcli  <'ollie  I>o|irN.At  FKKO 
DOl'LE,  Dluigan  Park,    111.     Box  A. 


BUCK  M  INORC AS,  imported  direct  from  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  world.  Breeders  selected 
with  care.  Eggs  $2  50  per  sit.  F.H.Woud,l>ryden,  N  Y 


L£T  YEARS 
O  Clr 


tRS  Breeders  of  the  fancy  eggs,  if  .50. 
Standard  Poultry  Farm,  North  Bend, Neb. 
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—Largest  dogs  In  the 
world.   A  few  choice 


EGOS  for  S3, *l  for  15,  from  25  varieties.  Buff 
\\  x.uulottes.  Buff  P.  Rocks  and  Hull  Legs.  *l 
per  13.  and  2  medicated  nest  eggs  with  each  order. 
Circular  free.    Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  New  York. 

THREE  Von  Culiu  Incubators.   Gcod  as  new. 
Best  reasons  for  selling.    WEBSTER  AND 
HANNFM,  Cazeiion  la.  New  York. 

Barred  Plymouth    Rocks,  fine    healthy  stock. 
No  other  breed  for  eight  years.  Eggs  J4  per  100; 
J2per50.   E.J.  Bull,  Yellow  Springs,  O.    P.O.box  89. 

Tbe  Perfected  Iiicaba«or.-200  eggs,  f25.00; 
Installineutsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
tor  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  P.  MOIILTON.  T  minion.  Mag* 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton.  N.J. 

MAD.  SWUAKE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
andS.t  .B.  Legs.,  W.and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P.  Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  |1  per  set.  Clr.   W.  W.Kurp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  and  Single  >  omb  White 
Leghorn  chicks,  just  hatched,  lor  sale  at  Scents 
each.  Distance  no  objection.  Send  for  Circular, 
JOSEPH    D.   WILSON.  Roxeniont,  N.  J. 

FW.  I.ANBFEAR  A  SON,  Hertford.  O., 
•  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  and  8.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhibitou  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list.  

A.  P.  ALLEN,  MEftDVILLE,  PA. 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahtuas,  White  Cochins, 
B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Blown 
Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hainburgs,  Pekln  Ducks.  Eggs, 
$1.00  per  13;  $2.50  per  40.  Send  for  circular  or  order 
direct  from  this  and  eggs  will  Oe  sent  promptly. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persons  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  proflt, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-fifth    Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  Is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Address,     W.  if  Kinn^soN, 

10  jUert  Iih  lit*  Kuw,  Kutlon. 


icKens 


STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00  ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  lt  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  flj  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  larjje 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  $1.50,  postpaid.    I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Will  Not  Hatch  China  Roosters  fi 
From  Ooor  Knobs 


Butw  ar  PHI   PCQ  Incubators 
tue    r  bClthCww  will  produce 
a  Perfect  Chick  from  every  fertile  egg., 
Elegant  in  design,  perfect  in  construction, 
workmanship  and  finish.   We  guarantee 
perfect  results.  Our  Thermo-Regiilator 
stands  without  arival.  It  is  un- 
erring in  its  operation,  governing 
>l  lie  temperature  in  the  egg 
cham ber  with  the  precision 
of  a  high-class  thermometer. 

GREEN  BONE 
CUTTERS, 
DRY  BONE  AND 

6RAIN  MILLS, 
GRIT  CRUSHERS 
Etc.,  Etc. 

PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  A  BROODER  CO.,617KOhl8  St.,  QUINCY,  I  LI*. 


ciples,  with  a 
latest  improvi 

curing  the  most  power  with  the 

t  effort.   Fowls  must  have  Grit.   With  one  of  onr 
$4.00  Crushers,  enough  grit  can  be  produced  to  supply  20 
hena  for  a  week.  We  give  with  each  Crusher,  a  formula  bj 
a  registered  cii-mist,  for  selecting  the  s 
best  results.   Headquarters  for  Poull 
grade  of  poultry  netting  at  wholesale 
for   large  illustrated   Catalog  with  valuable  tnformalii 
on   poultrv  raising  and  free   sample  of  Crv.tnl   firlt,  ^ 
made  with   PEERLESS  GRIT  CKCSUER. 


he  stones  that  give  the  1^ 
nil  ry  Supplies.  Best  & 
sale  prices.    Send  4c.  g 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  puhlishe  1  at  Parkes- 
burg, Pa. ,  50  cts.  rcr  year. 

American  Poultry  Advot  ;te. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  25  cts.  pir 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  puUished  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts  leryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  p'iges,  publ  hed  at 
Cedar  Piapids,  la.,  50  tts.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  hkh-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


4 


$1.75 $1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  form  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day, 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


June 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


The  Chicks  ake  Dying.— I  have  some- 
thing over  200  chieUs  hatched  iu  an  incu- 
bator and  brooder  with  hens.  Some  of 
them  are  dying  from  a  cause  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. Fir.- 1,  they  are  to  be  seen  stand- 
ing by  themselves  all  drawn  up,  with  their 
wings  louching  the  ground.  Second,  they 
fall  on  their  side,  iu  which  position  (if  un- 
touched,) they  will  live  for  a  half  of  a  day 
or  more,  keeping  up  a  constant  gaping  ail 
the  time  as  though  for  breath.  Auy  light 
on  the  subject  will  be  thankfully  received. 
—A  Subscriber. 

The  symptoms  appear  to  be  those  indi- 
cating the  large  lice  on  the  heads.  An- 
oint top  of  head,  throat,  under  the  wings 
and  around  the  vent  with  a  few  drops  of 
melted  lard.  Be  careful,  as  two  much 
grease  may  prove  fatal. 

Lice  —  Please  state  in  your  next  number 
how  to  prevent  mites  and  lice,  and  how  to 
get  rid  of  them.— J.  W.  S  ,  Lakeside,  Cal. 

Mix  a  gill  of  carbolic  acid  (crude)  with 
keiosene  emulsion,  and  drench  the  house 
twice  a  week.  See  articles  in  this  issue 
and  in  last  month.  You  should  send  for 
our  special  back  number  on  lice. 

Black  Miko-jca  Chicks.— "Will  you 
p  ease  tell  me  whether  pure  bred  Minorca 
chickens,  are  perfectly  black  when  first 
hatched  ?— C.  D.  C,  Brightwood  Park,  D.C. 

All  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  layed  by 
black  parents  have  white  or  creamy  white 
wheu  very  young,  but  it  soon  passes  away. 

Kaffib  Cohn— Is  Kaffir  "orn  the  same 
as  they  call  Egyptian  com  here?— M.  F., 
Sauta  Kosa.  California. 

We  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  so  styled, 
but  thei  e  are  several  varieties  of  the  Kaffir 
corn. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  long  an  egg 
will  stay  fertile  afcer  removing  the  cock 
from  the  hens  ?— J.  F.  F.,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

We  hardly  understand  your  question,  as 
once  fertile  it  remains  so. 

Killing  Fleas.-  Carefullv  looking  over 
my  journals,  I  do  not  see  anything  about 
chicken  lleas.  Every  journal  contains  some 
remedy  tor  exterminating  lice.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy  for  lleas  ?— T.  L.  C, 
Ennis,  Texas-. 

Insect,  powder  will  kill  them,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  Uiem  away  when  the 
ground  is  tull  of  them. 

Scabs  on  Combs.— My  single  comb 
White  Leghorns'  combs  are  getting  a  scab 
on  them,  coming  iu  different  places"  on  the 
combs,  which  are  somewhat  black  in  color 
It  lasts  awhile  and  then  dries  up  and  falls 
off  ?  What  causes  it,  and  what  is  the  cure 
font?  They  are  confined,  but  get  out 
twice  a  week  on  a  range,  and  they  are  lay- 
ing right  along.— H,  K.,  Grindstone,  Pa.  * 

It  may  be  due  te>  a  parasite  or  even  to 
the  large  lice.  Anoint  twice  a  week 
with  a  mixture  of  ichthyol  ai  d  lanolin, 
which  can  be  had  of  any  druggist. 

Several  Questions.— 1.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  pip,  and  the  best  remedy  io 
pievent  it  among  young  chicks  and  a  cure 
fur  it?  2,  What  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
mo-quit<  es  out  ot  a  chickt  n  coop  ?  3.  Do 
your  cuts  of  incubator  (Not  wafer)  and 
brooder  give  good  iaeas  on  ventilation  and 
moisture  ?— C.  L.  F  ,  Gretna.  La. 

1.  Pip  is  simply  a  sneeze,  but  may  in- 
dicate roup.  Inject  a  drop  of  kerosene  in 
each  nostril.  2.  Use  wire  netting.  3. 
Yes,  such  as  may  be  necessary. 

HOW  Mucu  a  Year.— 1.  With  the 
proper  management  can  §1  per  year  pre  lit 
be  realized  irom  each  hen,  and  sell  egsis  at 
from  eight  to  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen, 
with  broilers  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
cents  eaoh?  2.  Which  breed  or  breeds 
would  you  advise  me  to  keep  ?— J.  li.  C. 
Alexander,  Term. 

1.  The  questions  were  discussed  in  full 
iu  our  last  issu».  A  hen  should  pay  at 
least  one  dollar  a  year.  2.  Perhaps 
Plymouth  Rocks  for  broilers  and  e^gs 
would  be  ecjual  to  any  breed. 

Barley.— If  you  can  tell  me  anything 
about  barley,  when  to  cut  and  what  care 
it  should  receive,  vou  will  greatly  obli«e. 
— C.  B.,  Aurora,  111. 

Barley  is  grown  like  oats.  Sow  or  driW 
early  iu  the  spring,  and  cut  when  the  grain 
is  ripe.  It  may  be  sown  broadcast  or 
drilled  in. 


Fish  for  Poultry.- I  am  living  where 
I  can  catch  a  large  amount  of  fish  and  find 
it  one  of  the  best  feeds  to  make  hens  lay. 
I  think  of  drying  and  grinding  to  put  on 
the^market.  What  do  you  think  it  would 
bring  per  pound,  also  your  views  on  the 
subject.  Would  suphur  and  pepper  added 
improve  it  and  keep  it  from  moulding? 
What  kiud  of  a  mill  would  be  best  adapted 
to  its  use  that  would  grind  up  bone  and 
all. — J.  D.  J.,  Sheridan,  Oregon. 

Fish,  either  fresh  or  dry,  and  ground,  is 
excellent.  It  is  sold  on  the  market  plenti- 
fully at  about  one  cent  a  pound.  Sulphur 
and  pepper  will  no;  prevent  it.  frommoulel- 
ing.  Large  quantities  are  sold  by  the 
menhaden  fish  haulers,  and  it  requires  ex- 
pensive machinery.  You  cannot  compete 
with  them  We  do  not  know  w  ho  makes 
the  machinery.  A  bone  mill  or  cutter  is 
hardly  adopted  to  lis-  q 

Failures  and  Their  Cause. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  farmers  know 
less  in  regard  to  the  management  of  poultry 
than  should  be  the  case,  and  the  reason  is 
that  while  they  have  given  their  attention 
to  other  farm  stock,  they  have  not  looked 
as  deeply  into  those  matters  that  pertain  to 
poultry  as  a  business.  The  raising  of  poul- 
try has  not  been  considered  a  business  at 
all,  but  simply  an  adjunct  or  a  pastime, 
tne  consequence  being  that  while  the  far- 
mer gives  his  attention  to  larger  stock  and 
learns  daily  how  to  manage  with  greater 
success,  he  has  allowed  his  hens  to  manage 
themselves.  The  sick  horse  or  cow  is  a 
soiirce  of  anxiety  to  the  farmer,  because  he 
has  in  the  animal  perhaps  a  hundred  or 
more  dollars  invested,  and  veterinary  skill 
or  the  experience  of  the  farmer  will  be  used 
to  its  fullest  ca]  aci  ty  in  orde  r  to  avoid  loss. 
Infectious  diseases  are  guarded  against, 
anel  due  precaution  is  taken  against  loss. 

Farmers  are  learning  that  theie  is  a  pro- 
tit  to  be  derived  from  the  small  things  on 
the  farm,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in 
poultry,  though  not  usually  great,  is  sure 
to  bring  in  a  return,  and  they  are  turning 
their  attention  in  that  direction,  having 
the  advantage  of  ready  sales  at  all  seasons 
and  home  markets;  but  the  long  neglect  of 
years  places  them  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
they  find  that  while  they  are  familiar  with 
the  details  of  farm  management  and  the 
care  of  animals,  they  are  lacking  m  the 
knowledge  so  essential  to  success  with 
poultry,  especially  when  they  desire  to 
venture  on  the  keeping  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers.  Without  any  real  experience  in 
that  diieciion,  though  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing hens  in  the  barnyards  from  boyhood, 
they  make  mauy  failures  that  might  olber- 
wise  be  avoided  with  the  possession  of 
knowledge  in  the  matter  ef  poultry  rais- 
ing. 

Failures  occur  from  attempting  too  much 
without  experience.  There  are  essential 
details  necessary  that  can  only  be  properly 
performed  by  those  who  are  experienced, 
and  the  tirstsieps  should  therefore  be  grad- 
ual. The  farmer  should  learn  something 
of  the  breeds  and  their  uses.  He  should 
know  the  breeds  that  will  Mitt  his  climate 
best.  The  best  laying  breed  may  prove  a 
miserable  failure  unless  it  is  surrounded 
by  conditions  for  success.  It  is  difficult  to 
teach  the  farmer  that  the  common  barn- 
yard slock  is  not  as  good  as  any  other. 
That  stu  bliug  block  he  will  not  remove, 
and  it  is  dangerous,  for  as  long  as  the 
farmei  clings  to  old  traditions  and  adheres 
to  former  customs,  he  will  fail  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  improvement  in  other 
directions.  Better  houses,  better  breeds, 
sytematic  feediug,  cleanliness  and  careful 
selection  of  breeding  stock  are  essential, 
and  if  neglected  lesulisin  failure. 


Sassafras  Oil  Again. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Lane,  Momence,  111.,  very 
wi-ely  called  attention  to  the  above  subject, 
and  in  so  doing  shows  how  the  change  of  a 
single  letter  alcers  a  whole  article.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Lane  says  : 

In  reading  over  the  Poultry  Kkeper  of 
April  loth  1  notice  your  remarks  about  the 
use  of  sass.ifras  oil  for  lice  on  poultry,  aud 
in  detailing  your  experience  you  say  you 
give  a  '"wash"  of  one  teaspbonful"  to 
twenty  hens,  and  for  chickens  under  three 
moil,  lis,  one  teaspoon fuj  to  twenty  on 
bread.  As  I  do  uot  understand  what  you 
mean  or  term  in  one  sense  and  feed  to 
chickens  on  bread,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  asking  you  to  tell  me  how 
to  use  it  for  my  heus.  They  are  getting 
quite  lousy  of  late  and  I  have'lost  three  that 
I  am  fully  satisfied  died  from  the  effects  of 
lice.   I  do  not  see  how  you  can  "wash"  the 


hens  in  cold  weather,  so  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  yoa  feed  it  to  chicks  you 
could  give  it  to  the  hens  in  water,  or  rub 
them  under  their  wings  with  the  solution. 
My  setting  hens  are  the  worse,  as  they  clo 
not  get  out  to  dust  themselves  enough. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  how  you  use  it  so 
effectually  as  you  say  you  do  in  your  art- 
icle referred  to. 

The  word  "wash"  should  have  been 
"mash,"  making  it  read  "a  mash  of  one 
teaspoonful  to  twenty  hens,"  in  any  kiud 
of  food.  It  should  not  be  applied  on  the 
bodies  unless  in  proporiion  of  one  part  to 
forty  of  lard,  and  then  only  a  few  drops  of 
the  mixture  to  be  used.  It  is  our  corre- 
spondents who  are  giving  their  experience 
with  it.  They  claim  that  by  giving  it  in 
the  food  it  will  cause  lice  to  leave  the 
fowls.  The  type  will  sometimes  play 
havoc  with  an  expiession. 


She  Would  Not  Lay. 

Mrs.  S.  Hoskius,  Williamsonviile,  Mo., 
states  that  she  had  a  ben  which  would  not 
lay,  aud  became  broody  after  laying  two 
eggs.  The  details  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

I  bought  a  turkey  hen  on  February  1st, 
1893,  said  to  be  one  year  old,  or  may  have 
been  older.  She  layed  twice  and  became 
broody.  She  made  a  nest  in  1894,  went  to 
and  set  on  it  every  other  day  long  enough 
to  make  one  laying  and  became  broody. 
She  was  broken  up  of  her  broodiness,  but 
in  a  few  days  she  began  to  attend  her  nest 
anain  as  before  until  she  became  broody 
But  in  1894  she  did  not  lay.  In  1895  she' 
made  a  nest  and  pretended  to  Jay  twice, 
but  did  not  get  broody.  In  li-96  she  be- 
gan the  same  way  as  before,  long  enough  for 
one  laying,  and  stopped  about  one  week. 
When  we  killed  her  we  found  two  et;gs  in 
her,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea  egg,  =pron- 
erly  formed  and  no  shells  on  them,  and 
other  formations  that  had  hardened,  caked 
or  baked,  as  cooked  liver  or  yolk  of  an  ego-, 
dried  or  cooked  hard  in  separate  lumps  as 
each  different  egg,  these  particles  or  lumps 
being-small.  She  had  been  all  right  as  far 
as  we  could  see.  She  is  a  buff  color  We 
have  a  hen,  a  mate,  of  the  same  color  and 
size  that  we  cannot  distinguish  one  from 
another.  They  run  at  large  on  the  farm. 
Tell  us  in  your  paper  what  is  the  cause  and 
rem  dy,  it  any.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
tbereadersou  the  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  knowlec'ge  of 
the  cause.  It  may  be  due  to  overfeeding, 
to  malformation  of  some  internal  organ,  or 
to  disease  of  some  kind.  We  have  seen 
many  such  cases,  andfrom  different  causes. 
Such  a  hen  always  seems  healthy,  and  yet 
is  unproductive.  It  is  usually  more  so 
with  fat  hens  than  with  others. 


Dipping  t  he  Chickens. 

Put  info  a  barrel,  a  weak,  warm  bath, 
say  two  thirds  full  of  either  of  the  tollow: 

One  part  coal  oil  to  twenty  parts  water. 
One  part  carbolic  acid  to  100'  parts  water. 
One  part  oil  of  sassafras  to  eighty  parts 
water.  One  part  oil  of  pennyroyal  to  sixty 
parts  water.  Or  a  strong  decoction  of  to- 
bacco, pennyroyal  or  sas.-afras. 

To  mix  the  oils  with  water,  emulsify 
first,  by  mixing  with  an  equal  pert  of  hot 
sweet  milk,  or  soft  soap,  well  beaten.  To 
make  soft  soap,  leduce  hard  soap  to  jelly 
by  boiling  each  pound  in  two  gallons  o'f 
water  until  dissolved. 

Take  the  fowl  by  the  wings  and  feet  and 
souse  him  into  the  bath  until  he  is  soaked 
to  the  skin,  head,  hgsand  all,  anel  then 
turn  him  loose  to  shake  and  dry  off. 

Dip  every  fowl  on  the  premises,  theu 
with  a  spray  pump  spray  the  dipping 
fluid  all  over  ne.-ts,  ioost>,  walls,  ceilings, 
floors  and  every  part  of  the  'buildings, 
coons,  and  fences  where  lice  would  harbor. 

This  will  absolutely  clear  the  premises, 
after  which  occasional  spraying  of  both 
the  'owls  and  buildings  will  keep  out  the 
lice. 

The  "Dollar  Dixie  Pump."  which  our 
piper  gives  as  a  premium  for  five  subscrib- 
ers, will  ans «-er. 

For  spraying  only,  the  solution  may  be 
four  times  as  strong  and  not  hurt  the 
fowls,  and  will  also  kill  the  bark  lice  and 
insects  which  infest  the  garden  and  or- 
chard,  without  hurting  the  trees  and  vines. 

Iu  fact,  coal  oil  is  now  considered  tin- 
best  insecticide  for  both  animal  and  veget- 
able pests,  a.  G.  Hulbert,  in  Borne,  Farm 
and  Fancier. 


Shaele  in  the  Yard. 

During  the  very  warm  days  the  hens  of- 
ten suffer  in  sliadeless  yards.  The  illus- 
tration is  intended  to  show  how  a  cheap 
and  simple  contrivance  may  be  arranged  to 
provide  s'  ade,  as  well  as  pro  ect  partially 
against  showers.  A  piece  of  muslin  a  yard 
or  more  wide,  aud  of  any  length,  may  be 
fastened  to  posts  across  the  yard.  The 
muslin  (Al  has  a  cross  piece  at  each  end 
(which  may  be  a  lathi  to  which  the  muslin 
is  tacked  or  wrapped  and  sewed  a  piece  of 
strong  twine  being  used  to  attach  the  Jath 
to  the  fence  post.  As  the  illustration 
shows  themethotlat  a  glance,  any  ex I  ended 
explanation  is  unnecessary. 


Market  Fowls  at  Poultry  Shows: 
One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the 
poultry  shows  this  winter  is  the  large  dis- 
play of  dressed  poultry  anel  eggs  to  be 
seen.  At  Boston  and  Providence  this  win- 
ter displays  in  these  classes  were  re- 
markably  good.  Considering  that  the  fan- 
ciers must  depend  upon  the  farmers  for 
trade,  it  is  strange  that  there  has  been  a 
neglect  in  that  direction  for  so  long. 
When  the  farmers  visit  poultry  shows  tney 
become  educated  to  greater  knowledge  of 
the  points  of  the  breeds.  Some  of  them 
will  not  interest  themselves  in  the  breeds, 
but  when  they  witness  a  large  display  of 
eggs  or  superior  carcasses,  they  will  natural- 
ly desire  to  know  how  such  can  be  produced 
to  the  best  advantage.  They  learn  that 
much  depends  upon  the  breeds,  and  they 
then  seek  to  learn  the  merits  of  the  breeds 
because  the  display  has  convinced  them 
that  if  they  wish  to  produce  choice  stock 
and  secure  higher  prices  they  must  keep 
the  kind  of  fowls  that  can  convert  the 
food  into  the  desired  products  and  at  the 
cheapest  cost.  The  dressed  poultry  depart- 
ment has  also  been  neglected  at  our  state 
and  county  fairs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  1896 
will  witness  an  improvement  in  that  re- 
spect, as  the  poultry  industry  is  one  that 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
manner. 


Giving  Tonics. 

It  may  be  stated  that  a  healthy  fowl 
needs  no  tonics.  The  best  way  to  use  a 
tonic,  if  it  must  be  given  (and  some  persons 
use  them  whether  necessary  or  not),  is  in 
the  drinking  water.  A  teaspoonful  of  red 
pepper  in  a  peck  of  food  is  sufficient, should 
it  be  used,  but  a  better  substance  is  a  tea- 
spoonful of  tincture  of  iron  in  a  gallon  of 
drinking  water.  If  any  of  the  birds  are 
sick  use  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  po  ash  to  each  half  gallon  of 
water  until  the  whole  fl^ck  is  healthy 
again,  as  it  will  at  least  assist  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  disease. 

Small  Hens  anel  Eggs. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  poultrymen  that 
it  pays  better  to  keep  small  hens,  if  eggs 
are  the  object,  than  to  devote  the  space  to 
birds  of  larger  breeds?  We  believe  that 
results  have  shown  such  to  be  the  case. 
The  object  of  most  farmers  and  others  is 
to  keep  as  many  hens  as  possible  in  a 
poultry  house,  and  that  is  where  the  ma- 
jority of  mistakes  are  made.  Judging 
from  the  weight  and  size  of  a  bird  it  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  space  propor- 
tionately, and  it  also  requires  a  portion  of 
the  roost  upon  which  it  can  comfortably 
rest.  Two  Brahma  or  Cochin  hens,  weigh- 
ing nine  pounds  each  (eighteen  pounds  for 
the  pair),  will  require  fully  as  much  room 
on  tha  roost  as  three  small  hens  weighing 
six  pounds  each,  and  if  the  tables  of  food 
equivalents  and  amounts  to  sustain  life 
according  to  live  weight  are  correct,  the 
three  hens  will  consume  no  more  food 
than  two  larg?  ones.  But  they  will  do 
more,  however,  as  they  will  lay  three  eggs, 
while  only  two  eggs  can  be  secured  from 
the  large  hens.  Here,  then,  is  a  gain  of 
50  per  cent,  in  eggs  in  favor  of  small 
breeds,  because  they  cost  no  more  than 
the  same  w.eight  of  large  fowls,  but  being 
more  numerous,  they  consequently  produce 
more  eggs. 


Don't  Lose  Young  Turkeys. 

Young  turkeys  are  very  tender  and  until 
about  three  months  old  they  must  be  care- 
fully managed.  After  they  reach  the  stage 
known  as  "shooting  the  red"  they  are 
hardy  and  need  but  little  care.  No  fowl 
demands  more  attention  the  first  three 
months  or  as  little  afterwards  as  young 
turkeys.  They  really  cause  but  three 
months'  work,  for  after  that  time  they 
seem  able  to  endure  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  exposure  as  well  as  secure  their  food 
themselves.  The  first  thing  to  do  when  a 
brood  of  turkeys  is  hatched  is  to  examine 
the  hen  for  lice.  Lice  come  from  the  hen 
to  the  chicks.  Look  closely  on  the  skin 
of  her  head  and  neck  for  the  large  lice 
and  anoint  the  head  with  melted  lard, 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  skin.  Then  dust 
her  thoroughly  with  fresh  insect  powder. 
Do  the  same  to  the  young  turkeys  and 
rub  one  drop  of  melted  tallow  on  their 
heads.  Too  much  grease  is  fatal  to  them. 
Keep  down  the  lice  and  never  let  the 
young  ones  get  damp.  You  will  raise 
nearly  all  by  so  doing,  as  the  large  major- 
ity of  young  turkeys  die  from  the  great 
head  lice.  Feed  on  hard  boiled  eggs, 
curds,  bread  dipped  in  milk,  finely  chopped 
onions,  rolled  oats,  and  keep  ground  bone 
before  them. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPAKTMENT 


Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  ean  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs) . 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  Th*  Ladies  Rone  Journal,  of  Philadelphia, 
Price  fl.no  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Ladies''  Home  Journal  and  THE  POULTRY  Keefbb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Biitders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
in each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultby 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  ho'd 
two  y<*ars  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  about 
It  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Mr.  Wood's  Black  Minorcas. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  allows 
us  to  use  bis  cut  of  his  Black  Minorca  cock 
■'Royal,"  imported.  Mr.  Wood  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  breed.  In  writing  us  be 
says  that  Black  Minorcas  have  been  bred  in 
England  for  more  than  sixty  years.  The 
first  specimens  were  taken  into  that 
country  by  a  sailor  (at  least  it  is  so  stated 
in  several  works  on  the  Minorca  fowls). 
Whether  it  was  a  distinct  breed  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction  into  England  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  Black  Minorca  of  the 
present  day  is  undoubtedly  a  better  and 
finer  bird  than  its  ancestors.  Impioveuient 
has  been  made  in  size,  constitution,  beauty 
and  utility,  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the 


reason  they  will  keep  in  good  health  and 
condition,  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for, 
even  in  the  smallest  of  runs. 

For  the  poultryman  furnishing  eggs  to  a 
special  or  fancy  trade,  there  is  no  breed  of 
fowls  better  adapted  to  securing  and  hold- 
ing such  trade,  as  they  lay  the  largest 
white  eggs  of  any  known  breed  and  as  many 
of  them. 

As  there  is  considerable  being  said  and 
written  in  regard  to  type  and  shapeliness 
of  the  Black  Minorca,  perhaps  the  readers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  bear  with 
me  if  I  give  some  of  my  notions  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  no  use  for  the 
Leghorn  Minorca.    It  is  my  opinion  ibat 
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hardiest,  handsomest  and  most  useful,  as 
well  as  the  largest  non-sitting  breed  of 
fowls  known  to  breeders  and  fanciers. 

They  found  their  way  into  America  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  where  they 
have  attained  great  popularity,  the  demand 
for  choice  specimens  being  greater  than  the 
supply.  As  producers  of  lurge  white  eggs 
I  know  of  no  breed  of  fowls  their  equal. 
For  table  use  they  are  preferred  in  my 
family  to  the  Plymouth  Rock,  the  tlesh  be- 
ing white  or  light  colored,  and  finer  grain 
than  the  larger  breeds  and  contain  less 
offal.  I  am  fully  aware  that  as  a  market 
fowl  they  are  not  sought  after  as  much  as 
the  yellow  skinned  varieties,  although  in 
this  respect  they  are  not  to  be  despised. 
For  town  and  suburban  fanciers  they  are 
the  fowl  of  fowls.  Although  of  an  ex- 
tremely active  disposition,  for  this  very 


the  Minorca  should  possess  all  individual- 
ity all  its  own,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  be  easily  distinguished  from  other 
breeds.  The  Englishman  comes  nearer  do- 
ing this  than  the  American. 

Our  Standard  of  Perfection  has  wisely 
placed  the  weight  for  cock  8  pounds,  hen 
%x/i  pounds,  cocktrel  G%,  pullet  5% pounds, 
and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  symmetri- 
cal, handsome  and  vigorous  birds  cannot 
be  produced  up  to  these  weights. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COCK. 

The  beak  of  the  male  bird  should  be 
fu:rly  long  and  stout,  not  too  straight,  and 
of  dark  horn  color.  The  bea  '  should  be  of 
medium  length  and  broad  enough  to  carry 
the  comb  erect. 

The  comb  should  be  single,  fairly  large, 
firmly  set  on  head  and  carried  erect,  evenly 
and  deeply  separated,  having  from  live  to 


seven  spikes,  although  six  seems  to  take 
the  preference,  but  for  a  breeding  bird  I 
should  select  one  with  five  or  even  four 
rather  than  a  larger  number.  Comb  should 
also  be  broad  at  base,  tapering  like  a  knife 
blade,  straight  in  front  and  free  from 
twists,  thumb  marks  or  hollows.  It  should 
be  carried  well  back,  curving  to  suit  the 
shape  of^the  neck,  yet  not  touching  the 
feathers.  The  texture  of  the  comb  should 
t>e  moderately  rough  and  free  from  side 
sprigs.  Coral  red  I  do  not  like  too  dark  red 
in  comb,  face  or  wattles.  A  nice  bright  red 
suits  me  best. 

The  lobes  should  be  of  medium  size,  pure 
white  and  almond  shape.  In  selecting  a 
breeding  bird  I  shall  b.ive  pure  while  lobes 
as  prominent  as  possible.  You  willobserve 
that  a  fine  exhibition  specimen  does  not 
necessarily  make  the  best  breeder.  The 
lobes  should  be  free  from  wrinkles,  set 
close  to  the  head  and  of  a  kid-like  texture. 

The  eye  should  be  dark  and  bright. 

The  wattles  should  be  in  length  to  corre- 
spond with  size  of  comb,  nicely  rounded  at 
the  ends  and  free  from  bunched  or  wrinkled 
appearance.  Bright  or  coral  red  and  some- 
what rough  in  texture. 

The  face  should  be  bright  or  coral  red,  as 
free  from  wrinkles,  feathers  or  hairs  as 
possible,  and  not  the  least  suspicion  of  wbito 
to  appear  anywhere  on  its  surface. 

Neck  should  be  fairly  long,  nicely  arched, 
with  abundant  flowing  hackle  feathers 
reaching  well  down  on  the  shoulders. 

Body  should  be  reasonably  long  and  deep 
and  broad  at  shoulders,  also  back  broad, 
long  and  rather  flat,  not  at  all  ''  reach- 
back." 

The  tiil  should  be  full,  sickles  long, 
nicely  arched  and  carried  well  back.  Now 
right  here  is  another  point  where  an  ex- 
hibition bird  and  a  breeding  bird  should 
differ.  Our  Standard  calls  for  a  tail  carried 
upright.  In  selecting  a  breeder,  I  should 
prefer  one  that,  carried  his  tail  very  low,  as 
high  fails  are  altogether  too  numerous  and 
are  difficult  to  breed  out. 

The  wings  should  be  moderate  in  length, 
near,  fitting  close  to  the  body  and  free  from 
light,  gray  or  white  feathers. 

The  legs  should  be  of  medium  length, 
black  or  dark  slate  color.  I  believe  it  to  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  legs  from  grow- 
ing light  in  color  as  the  bird  ages. 

Plumage  should  be  a  brilliant  glossy 
black  throughout.  There  should  be  an 
abundance  of  saddle  feathers. 

I  will  not  undertake  a  description  of  the 
female,  as  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  male,  with  the  exception  of  the  comb. 

In  such  a  bird  as  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe is  embraced,  in  my  opinion,  distinct 
type,  beauty  and  utility. 

The  subject  of  half-tone  eugraving  pre- 
sented in  this  issue  was  imported  from 
Abbot  Bros.,  Thuxton,  Norfolk,  Eug,  by 
the  undersigned,  March  17th,  l*'Ju\  He  ar- 
rived in  splendid  condition,  considering  the 
time  he  had  been  cooped.  About  ten  days 
afterbisarrival  he  was  taken  to  the  photog- 
rapher and  "  sit,"  or  rather  stood,  for  his 
picture.  Those  who  have  undertaken  to 
induce  a  bird  to  pose  before  a  camera  know 
how  difficult  a  task  it  is.  After  several  at- 
{Continucd  on  Pagej/.) 
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We  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
brooder  article  on  page  41  of  your  June 
issue,  for  in  our  opinion,  nothing  con- 
nected with  artificial  poultry  culture  is  so 
important  as  the  brooder;  not  even  the 
incubator  itself.  There  are  numerous  in- 
cubators that  may  be  quoted  from  "fair 
to  middling" — a  very  few  that  we  call 
pretty  good — and  the  crowning  one  of  all, 
adopted  exclusively  on  our  own  farm,  that 
we  regard  as  A.  No.  1.  But  we  seldom 
see  a  brooder  that  exactly  suits  us,  and 
by  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  those 
that  have  come  under  our  observation  are 
simply  death  traps,  and  will  kill  chickens 
faster  than  the  best  incubator  can  hatch 
them;  because  the  incubator  pans  out  only 
once  in  three  weeks,  whereas  the  fatal 
brooder  usually  requires  somewhat  less 
time  to  whittle  off  the  chickens,  leaving 
an  interregnum  (to  use  the  word  improper- 
ly) of  a  few  days  while  waiting  for  the 
new  victims.  Worthless  brooders  have 
driven  more  beginners  from  the  poultry 
business,  and  are  responsible  for  more  of 
its  disappointments  and  disheartening  dis- 
couragements, than  any  other  one  thing 
connected  with  the  industry.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  most  cheerfully  lend  our  feeble 
aid  in  discussing  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  per- 
m  t  us  to  correct  two  errors  in  your  article 
referred  to.  First: — Our  brooder  plans  are 
free  to  all  our  egg  customers  who  request 
them  when  sending  their  order;  others  who- 
desire  the  plans  can  obtain  them  at  any 
time,  so  long  as  the  present  edition  lasts, 
by  sending  us  $1,  which  amount  is  to  be 
deducted  when  ordering  eggs  later  on, 
thus  making  the  book  free  to  all,  as  pur 
object  is  not  to  make  money  out  of  our 
customers,  but  to  assist  them  in  rearing 
their  chickens  by  our  own  method  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  their  future  success. 
Second: — In  regard  to  our  being  "author- 
ity"— we  do  not  claim  to  be  better  author- 
ity than  any  body  else  who  has  had  equal 
experience,  and  who  has  tried  as  many 
experiments,  faithfully  and  intelligently, 
and  carefully  noted  results.  Any  one  who 
has  done  this,  certainly  ought  to  be  author- 
ity on  the  subject  under  consideration. 
An  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  has 
carefully  but  vainly  tried  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  incubators,  or  who,  with  equal 
pains,  has  utterly  failed  to  rear  any  chick- 
ens in  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  brooders, 
is,  to  our  minds,  most  excellent  authority 
as  to  what  makes  of  incubators  and  brood- 
ers are  best  to  let  alone.  In  regard  to 
brooders,  we  can  write  only  from  our  own 
experience  which  has  varied  all  the  way 
from  literally  losing  every  chicken,  to 
practically  raising  every  one,  and  as  we 
are  now  eminently  successful  in  raising 
them,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  we 
of  course  adopt  the  system  which  gives  us 
this  result,  and  have  long  since  learned 
to  "let  well  enough  alone"  and  not  dance 
to  every  body's  music,  especially  if  it  is 
no  better  than  our  own. 

In  discussing  top  and  bottom  heat,  Mr. 
Editor,  we  are  not  so  far  apart  as  might 
be  supposed.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  both 
of  us  are  practical,  and  understand  our 
subject,  and  that  both  of  us  take  our 
arguments  from  nature  and  from  the  re- 
sult of  the  two  systems,  compels  us  to 
reach  practically  the  same  conclusions,  al- 
though perhaps  expressed  in  different 
terms.  We  both  agree  that  when  the  heat 
is  created  at  a  point  lower  than  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  chickens  in  their  brooders, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  when 
applied  to  them,  it  is  exclusively  "bottom 
heat"  any  more  than  so-called  "top  heat" 
created  at  perhaps  the  same  low  point, 
when  applied  to  the  chickens,  is  exclusive- 
ly "top  heat."  We  both  of  us  properly 
agree  that  if  bottom  heat  was  absolutely 
confined  beneath  the  chickens,  and  if  no 
warm  air  could  surround  them  except  what 
radiated  from  the  the  hot  floor,  the  speedy 
result  would  be  that  not  a  chicken  would 
be  left  to  tell  its  tale  of  woe;  and  we 
doubtless  also  agree  that  if  "top  heat" 
was  as  absolutely  confined  above  the 
chickens,  and  if  they  could  feel  no  warmth 
except  when  in  actual  contact  with  the 
warm  tanks  or  pipes  above  them,  the 
coroner's  verdict  in  zero  weather  would  be 
that  the  chickens  died  from  roasted  backs 
and  frozen  feet,  and  "no  blame  attached 
to  the  driver."  Whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
in  a  properly  constructed  and  successful 
brooder,  whether  the  heat  is  created  be- 
low the  chickens  or  not,  the  warm  air  is 
compelled  to  surround  them  and  to  cir- 
culate throughout  the  chamber  which  they 
occupy.  Nature  is  the  only  infallible 
guide  in  poultry  culture.  Just  so  far  as 
we  imitate  her,  we  succeed,  and  just  so 
far  as  we  attempt  to  improve  upon  her 
methods,  just  so  far  shall  we  suffer  defeat 
every  time. 

When  we  first  moved  onto  our  present 
farm,  we  spent  much  of  the  Summer  In 
digging,  shoveling,  carting,  grading,  etc., 
and  also  in  making  an  artificial  pond  in 
front  of  the  house.  Among  our  daily  com- 
panions was  a  motherly  old  hen  (who  had 


stolen  her  nest),  and  her  brood  of  chickens. 
They  were  evidently  not  members  of  the 
eight  hour  league,  for  we  always  found 
them  hard  at  work  at  7  a.  m.  They  took 
no  nooning,  nor  did  they  knock  off  prompt- 
ly at  6  p.  m.  They  were  very  circum- 
spect in  their  deportment,  and  did  not 
presume  to  boss  the  job,  nor  even  to  offer 
any  sugestions,  although  they  took  so  deep 
an  interest  in  our  movements  that  we  were 
apprehensive  lest  some  of  them  should 
accidentally  be  shoveled  into  the  cart.  We 
entered  into  a  mutual  agreement  with  the 
hen,  by  which  we  were  to  assist  her  all 
in  our  power,  while  she,  in  return,  was 
to  instruct  us  in  her  system  of  feeding, 
brooding  and  rearing.  Her  youngsters  did 
net  escape  the  vicissitudes  of  childhood, 
but  doubtless  endured  the  usual  miseries 
of  colic,  cutting  teeth,  cholera  infantum, 
etc.,  etc.,  notwithstanding  which,  they  all 
pulled  through  in  good  shape  and  became 
useful  members  of  the  poultry  yard. 

We  have  only  space  to  consider  her 
system  of  brooding,  which  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  'top  heat"  exclusively,  and 
sometimes  top  and  bottom  heat  combined. 
When  the  chickens  were  small  and  the 
weather  rather  cool,  she  would  squat  so 
flat  in  covering  them,  that  seemingly  no 
outside  air  could  affect  them,  and  the 
waimth  Irom  her  body  apparently  warmed 
theirs  sufficiently,  including  legs  and  toes, 
not  even  said  toes  being  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  This  was  top  heat  and  side 
heat  combined,  and  allowed  to  surround 
the  chickens,  and  we  also  claim  that  it 
was  bottom  heat  too,  for  while  thus  flatly 
squatting,  the  ground  beneath  her  was 
also  warmed  by  the  body,  precisely  as  the 
bottom  of  a  nest,  even  if  on  the  damp 
ground,  is  warmed  by  the  sitting  hen, 
else  not  one  solitary  egg  would  hatch. 
Then  again,  the  hen  would  sometimes 
broodle  the  chickens  in  quite  cool  weather, 
by  taking  a  position  so  far  from  the 
ground  that  their  entire  legs  and  feet 
were  in  full  sight,  and  to  our  minds,  not 
protected — in  which  view  of  the  matter  the 
chickens  themselves  seemed  to  coincide 
with  us;  for  while  the  hen  insisted  that 
top  heat  exclusively  was,  in  this  instance, 
good  enough,  the  chickens  expressed  a 
different  opinion  and  kicked  against  it  by 
leaving  the  ground  (those  of  them  that 
could)  and  climbed  up  on  her  sides,  and 
under  her  wings,  among  the  fluff  and 
feathers,  where  the  wramth  was  neither 
"top"  nor  "bottom"  but  surrounded  them, 
and  where  they  were  happy,  judging  from 
their  smiling  faces  that  occasionally  peep- 
ed out  here  and  there,  seeming  to  say, 
we  have  improved  on  the  "Old  Gal's" 
method,  young  as  we  are: — and  by  the 
way  Mr.  Editor,  "did  it  ever  occur  to 
you"  that  featheiless  bipeds  sometimes  re- 
semble these  chickens  in  this  respect,  for 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  precocious  chil- 
dren ten  years  of  age  who  claim  to  know 
more  than  their  grandparents  at  seventy. 

Our  experience  is,  that  the  floor  of  a 
brooder  must  be  warm  to  secure  best  re- 
sults. Take  an  illustration  of  a  dwelling- 
house  where  only  one  room  is  warmed, 
and  the  baby,  who  can  only  creep,  is 
placed  on  the  floor  to  play.  The  floor  is 
cold,  and  the  cold  air  from  adjoining 
rooms  or  entry,  rushing  in  under  the  doors 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  makes  the  floor 
still  worse  by  creating  drafts.  A  "com- 
forter" or  blanket,  or  carriage  robe  is 
placed  on  the  floor  for  the  child  to  play 
on,  and  serves  as  a  slight  protection,  but 
only  partial,  and  the  child  probably  catch- 
es cold.  Suppose  you  heat  a  stove  in  the 
basement  and  bring  it  so  near  the  ceiling, 
or  directly  under  the  floor  where  the  child 
is  sitting,  that  you  warm  a  spot  directly 
under  the  child.  If  you  want  to  kill  it 
without  becoming  amenable  to  the  law, 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to  do  it. 
This  is  bottom  heat  exclusively  and  does 
more  harm  than  good,  or  rather,  does 
much  harm  and  no  good.  Suppose  this 
bottom  heat  is  created  in  a  furnace,  per- 
haps twenty  feet  distant  from  the  child, 
and  reaches  every  room  and  entry  in  the 
house  through  registers  in  the  floors.  As 
a  result,  the  first  floor  is  sufficiently  warm- 
ed by  the  heat  which  escapes  from  the 
furnace,  the  rooms  are  properly  warmed 
by  the  heat  conducted  to  them  through 
the  registers,  which  also  sufficiently  warms 
all  the  floors,  and  the  child  can  creep 
from  room  to  room  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
or,  when,  smart  enough,  can  scamper 
throughout  the  entire  house  with  impun- 
ity. This  is  "bottom  heat"  properly  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  child  is  surrounded 
by  pure  air  of  correct  temperature.  But 
if  you  don't  like  the  registers  in  the  floors, 
heat  your  dwelling  by  steam  or  hot  water, 
using  radiators  instead  of  registers,  and  let 
the  warm  air  enter  your  rooms  above  the 
floors.  This  is  more  like  "top  heat"  although 
the  heat  is  not  created  at  a  point  above 
the  child,  any  more  than  when  using  regis- 
ters, and  in  both  cases  is  the  child  made 
comfortable. 

In  brooders,  the  aim  should  be  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  the  simplest  and  easiest 
manner,  and  we  are  enabled  to  do  this 
by  our  present  system,  usually  raising  al- 
most every  chicken  that  is  worth  raising, 
or  we  should  of  course  adopt  some  other. 

Although  we  have  already  occupied  more 
than  our  allotted  space,  we  wish  to  make 
a  suggestion  which  may  just  now  be  of 
service  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  that  is, 


in  regard  to  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  house  (not  the  brooder)  and  the 
brooder  yard  during  the  hottest  weather. 
We  have  found  the  practice  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  chickens,  making  them  more 
active  and  apparently  more  comfortable 
and  happy.  The  floors  nor  yards  need  not 
be  sprinkled  profusely,  by  any  means,  but 
for  a  brooder  house  say  six  feet  square, 
and  a  yard  six  by  sixteen,  or  containing 
perhaps  a  hundred  square  feet,  we  would 
use  a  pail  of  water  twice  a  day.  An  or- 
dinary watering  pot  is  the  best  thing  to 
use  in  sprinkling,  but  don't  slop  the  water 
about  in  puddles.  Like  almost  everything 
e]se  which  you  are  called  upon  to  do  in 
this  world,  if  you  can't  do  it  properly, 
better  not  do  it  at  all. 

W  H.  RTJDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 


A  POULTRY  FARM. 

Can    Large    Flocks    be    Kept — The 
Breeds— What  Has  Been  Done  by 
Some. 

I  have  been  asked  a  good  many  times 
whether  a  good  living  can  be  made  from 
poultry,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  "Ohio 
Farmer."  I  have  generally  replied  it  de- 
pends, like  other  industrial  pursuits,  more 
upon  the  man  than  upon  the  business. 
A  few  have  made  a  good  living  for  a  small 
family  from  poultry,  while  probably  more 
have  made  a  failure.  Some,  from  a  small 
flock  of  25  to  30  hens,  keeping  account  of 
all  outlays  for  feed,  etc.,  and  income  from 
eggs  and  chickens,  have  figured  a  net 
profit  of  a  dollar  or  perhaps  a  dollar  and 
fifty  per  head,  and  from  that  experience 
have  concluded  that  if  they  should  in- 
crease their  flock  to  a  thousand  fowls 
they  might  reasonably  expect  a  net  profit 
of  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year,  a  comfortable 
living  income.  But  if  they  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  keeping  1,000  fowls,  or  any- 
thing near  that  number  in  one  flock,  they 
made  a  disastrous  failure. 

Perhaps  the  main  cause  of  failure  of 
large  flocks  is  the  fact  that  so  many  fowls 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  single  flock  without 
incurring  various  fatal  diseases,  which 
will  cause  them  to  rapidly  disappear. 
Fifty  or  sixty  fowls  are  about  as  many 
as  can  be  safely  kept  together  in  one 
flock.  Shall  we  conclude,  then,  that  50 
or  60  fowls  are  all  a  man  can  keep  with 
profit?  Not  by  any  means.  If  he  have 
room  enough  he  can  keep  as  many  flocks 
as  he  can  watch  over,  take  good  care  of, 
protect  against  vermin  and  disease,  supply 
with  suitable  food  and  afford  sufficient 
space  for  good  air  and  healthful  exercise, 
and  especially  for  roosting  without  crowd- 
ing. 

Learning  that  a  man  who  supplies  my 
family  twice  a  week  with  good,  fresh  eggs 
had  started  a  large  poultry  yard  a  little 
east  of  the  city,  I  went  out  there  on  a 
pleasant  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
As  you  approach  the  place  you  perceive 
two  long  sheds  uniting  at  right  angles, 
with  numerous  windows  and  sliding  doors 
on  the  south  side  of  the  longer  and  the 
east  side  of  the  shorter  shed.  You  count 
ten  doors  in  the  latter  and  twenty  in  the 
former.  At  the  angle  of  the  sheds  there 
is  a  small  barn.  These  sheds  were  built 
by  a  farmer  to  breed  lambs  in  early  win- 
ter and  fatten  them  for  the  early  spring 
market,  and  those  30  pens  enabled  him 
to  divide  up  his  large  flock  of  ewes  and 
lambs  into  small  flocks  which  could  be 
kept  from  crowding  one  another,  and  all 
fed  from  a  narrow  alley  in  the  rear, 
through  which  a  car  laden  with  feed  could 
be  run  on  a  wooden  track  past  the  back 
door  of  every  pen.  These  sheds  and  pens 
make  a  very  convenient  hennery.  In 
front  of  the  pens  are  open  yards  or  runs, 
for  the  fowls  in  fair  weather  to  run  in  and 
scratch  and  nibble  grass. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Mack,  the  proprietor  of  this 
poultry  farm,  an  old  army  veteran,  com- 
menced here  last  fall,  with  a  small  flock 
for  the  winter,  which  he  increased  before 
spring  to  600.  The  spring  pullets  which 
he  put  in  last  fall,  laid  handsomely 
through  the  winter  in  their  warm,  pleas- 
ant quarters.  They  were  mainly  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  Those  breeds  lead 
in  numbers  now,  and  in  addition,  he  has 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Brahmas,  Golden 
Wyandottes  and  Indian  Games.  The  Leg- 
horns are  perhaps  the  most  prolific  layers, 
but  Mr.  M.  is  highly  pleased  with  the 
Golden  Wyandottes.  They  were  produced, 
like  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  by  crossing  the 
small  Europeans  upon  the  large  Asiatics; 
the  Hamburgs,  I  believe  upon  the  Buff 
Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas.  They  are 
short-legged  with  plump,  heavy  bodies, 
short  necks,  small  heads,  dark  brown 
feathers  dotted  with  golden  spots,  are 
good  layers  and  good  for  the  table.  The 
Games  are  not  attractive  looking,  their 
small  heads,  long  necks,  small,  slender 
bodies  and  long  legs  being  better  adapted 
to  a  free,  wandering  life  than  to  con- 
finement, yet  they  are  good  layers  of 
large  eggs  and  are  good  for  the  table.  I 
picked  up  a  small,  blue-black  pullet  and 
was  astonished  at  its  heavy  weight. 

As  at  present  arranged,  every  flock  of  60 
fowls  has  a  double  pen,  about  25  by  40 
feet,  or  800  square  feet  of  shed  room,  be- 
sides a  good  run  outside.  There  is  a  cock 
to  every  dozen  or  fifteen  hens  and  they 


are  all  pure  bred,  although  some  of  the 
hens  are  crosses  and  grades.  The  pens 
have  earth  floors,  are  kept  clean,  and  the 
woodwork,  roosts,  nests,  feeding  troughs, 
and  watering  troughs  are  frequently  wash- 
ed with  kerosene.  Insect  powder  (pyreth- 
rum)  is  freely  scattered  about  the  nests, 
upon  the  sitting  hens,  also  upon  the  lay- 
ing hens.  The  nests  are  movable  boxes 
which  can  be  readily  taken  out  and 
cleansed.  He  feeds  wheat  and  oats  at 
n:ght  and  a  mash  of  ground  oats,  bran 
and  middlings  in  the  morning.  In 
cold  weather  he  feeds  some  corn.  He  ob- 
tains meat  scraps  from  the  city  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  proposes  to  pur- 
chase a  bone-cutter  and  cut  green  bone 
for  them.  Pure  water  runs  in  pipe 
through  the  long  sheds  and  a  bountiful 
supply  is  kept  constantly  before  them. 
Shallow  boxes  filled  with  road  dust  are 
kept  for  them  to  wallow  in.  There  are 
roosts  of  stair  form  and  also  horizontal 
perches  about  four  feet  from  the  floor  with 
inclined  plane  leading  to  them.  He  pre- 
fers the  latter.  He  says  that  in  the 
former  style  all  fowls  that  possibly  can 
will  crowd  upon  the  upper  perch,  filling 
it  too  full  for  health  and  comfort,  and 
their  voidings  often  drop  on  those  below. 
The  fowls  all  appear  content  and  healthy. 
Not  a  drooping  or  crippled  fowl  did  I  see 
in  the  whole  lot.  He  gathers  all  the  eggs 
daily,  about  30  dozen  at  the  present  time, 
and  sells  to  private  families  in  the  city 
for  about  the  retail  price  of  grocers.  The 
former  are  sure  to  be  fresh,  the  latter — 
were  fresh  when  laid.  In  separating  the 
pens  under  the  shed,  and  in  the  fences 
around  the  outside  runs,  much  use  is  made 
of  woven  wire.  By  connecting  the  small 
fruit  business  with  poultry,  the  right  kind 
of  a  man  could  derive  a  handsome  income 
from  8  to  10  acres  of  good  land. 


AVhat  a  Woman  is  Doing. 

A  Miss  Asbeck  resides  near  the  La 
Mesa  boulevard,  about  five  miles  from  San 
Diego.  Three  years  ago  she  and  her 
father  went  on  this  place,  and  the  lady 
informs  us  that  after  buying  eleven  hens 
and  a  cock,  she  had  fifteen  cents  left  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  business.  Not  long 
since  she  requested  us  to  visit  her  poultry 
farm  and  advise  her  as  to  some  matings 
she  desired  to  make.  In  the  spacious  and 
well  appointed  yards,  we  found  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  Black  Langshans,  Bearded 
Golden  Polish,  Cornish,  Indian  Games,  and 
a  pair  of  Pearl  Guineas.  In  the  improvis- 
ed ponds  east  of  the  chicken  department 
and  low  on  the  grounds,  was  a  large  flock 
of  monstrous  Pekin  ducks  in  one,  and  a 
few  Muscovites  in  another,  direct  from 
Hawaii.  This  lady  has  now  four  hundred 
and  upwards  of  fowls,  ana  over  one  thou- 
sand chicks.  When  she  first  began,  there 
was  no  horse  and  buggy  to  convey  her  and 
the  eggs  to  market,  and  for  two  years  she 
walked,  carrying  the  basket  of  eggs  on  her 
arms,  to  the  end  of  the  electric  road,  where 
she  took  passage  the  remaining  two  miles 
to  the  city.  This  Spring  sne  bought  a 
horse  and  buggy — the  egg  produce  became 
too  large  for  her  to  handle  the  old  way. 
On  the  premises  she  has  erected  eight  or 
nine  commodious  hen  houses,  fenced  with 
netting  a  very  large  yard  for  each  house, 
and  made  the  duck  ponds,  doing  most  of 
the  work  herself,  (her  father  being  rather 
elderly  and  not  very  strong),  and  the  ex- 
pense all  being  met  from  the  poultry  pro- 
ducts. Miss  Asbeck  says  me  chickens  pay 
their  own  way,  furnish  the  living  for  the 
house,  and  clothing  for  herself  and  father, 
besides  giving  a  good  margin  for  inci- 
dentals and  improvements.  Last  December 
she  was  the  largest  exhibitor  at  the  poul- 
try show,  winning  her  share  of  premiums. 
She  sends  for  the  best  when  she  imports 
stock,  last  year  spending  over  a  hundred 
dollars  for  eggs  and  ninety  dollars  for 
fowls — out  of  the  chicken  business,  remem- 
ber. Also  bear  in  mind  the  humble  begin- 
ning. How  many  of  our  business  men, 
farmers  and  horticulturists  have  done  as 
well  in  three  years  with  dollar  for  dollar 
on  their  investments?  It  is  needless  to 
say,  of  course,  that  Miss  Asbeck  attends 
carefully  and  methodically  to  all  the  little 
details  in  the  daily  round  of  work.  In 
the  near  future  she  intends  to  commence 
advertising — "as  soon  as  her  stock  is  first- 
class," — is  the  way  she  puts  it. — California 
Poultry  Tribune. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


And  Flowers,  the  Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada,  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCann.  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt.. 

New  York. 
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Mr.  Wood's  Klack  Minorcas. 

(  Continued  from  Page  4Q  ) 
tempts  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  one  pre- 
sented in  this  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Although  it  is  not  what  I  had 
desiied  to  present  to  the  poultry  uublie  it 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  shape  of  body  and 
earriagi  of  tail,  which,  to  my  notion,  are  of 
vital  importance  in  a  breeding  bird. 

In  comb  I  am  aware  that  some  improve- 
ment could  be  made  as  it  does  not  curve  at 
t  he  back  over  neck  as  an  ideal  comb  she  uld, 
but  it  sits  firm  on  the  head  and  is  wide  at 
base.  The  face  is  a  splendid  bright  red  and 
free  from  all  traces  of  white. 

Wattles  are  tbin,  long  and  pendulous.  In 
lobe  be  cannot  be  bettered,  to  suit  me 
either  in  color  or  shape.  It  may,  pern  ips, 
be  said  by  some  that  they  are  too  large,  but 
for  breeding  purposes  I  would  not  change 
them.  In  plumage  he  is  a  rich,  glossy 
black,  with  plenty  of  hackle  and  saddle 
feathers.  In  shape  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  bird.  In  tail  and  carriage  of  same 
he  speaUs  for  himself.  Yet  I  would  espe- 
cially call  attention  to  the  way  he  carries 
it,  as  I  consider  this  a  very  essential  matter 
in  a  breeding  bird.  Taken  altogether  as  a 
stock  bird  I  have  great  faith  in  him. 


HOW  MANY  VARIKTIES  TO  KEEP. 


One  Variety  is  all  That  a  Novice 
Should  Attempt  to  Raise-The  List 
May  he  Increased  as  Exper'ence  is 
Gained -The  Difficulties  in  the  Way 
ofthe  Resinner— Plan  for  Rreedinfj 
—Practical  Worth  in  the  Rreedinj; 
Stock  is  Now  Demanded. 

R.    W.    Davison,  in  American  Poultry 
Journal. 

The  question  of  how  many  varieties  may 
be  kept  is  often  asked  by  the  novice  and 
then  the  answer  usually  Is;  "About  six,  I 
guess." 

The  fact  Is  that  one  variety  Is  more  than 
the  novice  can  handle  creditably. 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one 
variety  is  all  one  person  can  handle  suc- 
cessfully, but  I  want  to  say  that  an  ex- 
perienced person  can  easily  handle  four 
varieties,  If  he  takes  hold  of  the  right 
ones. 

We  have  breeders  of  one  variety  only, 
and  they  are  successful.  Equally  success- 
ful are  the  men  who  breed  two,  three, 
four,  and  sometimes  five  varieties. 

The  trouble  with  a  large  number  of 
varieties  is  that  when  hatching  time  comes 
we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  hatch  a 
sufficient  number  of  chicks  of  each  variety. 
Again,  we  find  it  hard  to  give  each  variety 
proper  time  and  study  so  as  to  mate  them 
properly. 

With  a  large  number  of  varieties  it  Is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  birds  over  to  supply  us 
with  eggs — especially  if  we  have  a  fair 
egg  trade  in  the  Spring.  Therefore  many 
birds  of  doubtful  markings  are  put  In  to 
fill  up.  Of  course,  the  incubator  and 
brooder  makes  the  hatching  part  more 
rapid,  but  here  Is  just  where  experience 
comes  In.  If  we  wish  to  raise  stock  this 
way  we  must  use  outdoor  brooders  and 
give  the  chicks  unlimited  range.  Again, 
many  fanciers  "farm  out"  one  or  more 
broods.  This  is  a  good  method,  providing 
an  honest  person — farmer — Is  found,  and 
one  who  doesn't  "know  It  all."  If  he  Is 
willing  to  take  advice  and  follow  It,  all 
will  go  well.  One  variety  can  be  placed 
on  one  farm  and  another  variety  on  an- 
other farm. 

As  I  said  before,  when  it  comes  time 
for  hatching  our  stock,  If  we  use  hens, 
(and  the  majority  of  them  do)  we  then 
find  that  we  can  only  set  a  few  eggs  of 
each  variety  for  early  chicks.  Therefore 
when  orders  commence  to  come  in  lively, 
we  find  it  hard  to  get  a»r  eggs  to  set 
unless  we  have  grit  enough  to  reserve  a 
pen  of  each  for  our  own  use.  My  plan, 
for  four  varieties,  is  this:  Let  two  of  the 
breeds  or  varieties  be  of  the  Asiatic  or 
American  class — two  large  and  two  small 
varieties.  I  think  fanciers  will  see  the 
point.  The  larger  breeds  should  be  hatch- 
ed early,  and  as  we  have  only  two  varieties 
in  this  class  we  can  give  our  attention  to 
them  and  get  them  out  early.  After  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  out  then  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  the  two  smaller 
varieties,  for  May  is  early  enough  for  them, 
and  the  hatching  can  run  along  into  June, 
If  necessary.  We  could  also  add  a  pen  or 
two  of  Bantams,  for  these  little  fellows  can 
be  hatched  even  as  late  as  August.  If  the 
poultryman  has  the  land  he  can  run  In  a 


flock  of  turkeys  and  a  flock  of  ducks,  as 
a  side  show;  for  they  can  be  hatched  at 
any  time  that  is  convenient.  May  is  the 
best  month  to  hatch  turkeys  in,  and  ducks 
will  also  thrive  if  hatched  at  that  time. 

Too  many  people  try  to  breed  more  than 
they  can  attend  to.  If  the  room  Is  at 
hand,  more  birds  of  each  variety  should 
be  kept  for  breeders  than  just  enough  to 
supply  orders  with. 

The  man  who  keeps  a  dozen  varieties 
cannot  possibly  hatch  enough  of  each  so 
as  to  fill  up  his  pens  with  choice  birds. 
He  will  have  to  hold  over  his  old  hens  or 
fill  up  with  culls.  If  all  the  eggs  were 
fertile  and  all  hatched  a  prize  bird  then 
things  would  be  simplified,  but  there's  the 
rub.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
breed  or  two  out  on  the  rarm,  that  is 
surely  a  gain;  but  otherwise  I  advise  only 
four  varieties,  as  given  above,  with  pos- 
sibly a  flock  of  turkeys  and  a  flock  of 
ducks. 

I  can  mention  fanciers  who  are  very  suc- 
cessful with  four  varieties  all  in  the 
American  class.  It  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  experienced  men  and 
that  they  keep  a  very  large  number  of 
each  variety;  yet  in  their  cases  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  them  if  they  divided 
the  classes  up  as  above  stated. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  tliat  a  show 
bird,  or  a  strain  that  is  bred  for  show 
points,  is  of  no  use  for  market  purposes; 
or  that  such  should  not  be  used  by  the 
practical  poultryman.  In  times  past  this 
was  the  case  with  most  of  the  strains, 
but  nowadays  fanciers  recognize  the  fact 
that  without  the  practical  the  fancy  would 
drop  into  decay,  and  it  is  now  hard  for  a 
weak  strain  to'compete  against  a  strong, 
vigorous  strain;  especially  where  compari- 
son judging  Is  used.  To  illustrate  the  prac- 
tical ability  (as  breeders)  of  show  or  pre- 
mium birds  I  will  refer  to  the  1st  prize 
cockerel  in  the  White  Wyandotte  class  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  show  last  Febru- 
ary. I  doubt  if  many  people  have  ever 
seen  a  better,  stronger  or  (apparently) 
more  active  bird  inside  or  outside  of  the 
show  room.  Such  birds  are  scarce,  either 
as  breeders  or  exhibition  birds.  The  2d 
prize  White  Wyandotte  wis  smaller,  but 
very  clear  cut  in  all  his  lines  and,  doubt- 
less, an  excellent  breeder.  In  the  Barred 
Rock  class  the  same  excellent  breeding 
qualities  were  noticeable. 

The  prize  birds  were  not  only  finely 
marked  but  grand  breeders  as  well  (bar- 
ring age  in  the  older  birds).  I  have  parti- 
cular reference  to  activity.  If  a  cock  or 
cockerel  isn't  active  and  won't  fertilize  a 
reasonable  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  In  a  pen 
with  12  or  15  females,  I  have  no  use  for 
him,  no  matter  how  well  marked  he  is. 
If  he  is  a  young  bird  it  plainly  shows  that 
he  is  lacking  in  constitution;  and  even  if 
we  do  not  get  a  few  chicks  from  his  mat- 
ing they  will,  more  or  less,  be  found  lack- 
ing in  vigor.  In  nearly  every  show  and  in 
all  classes  we  will  notice  that  the  prize 
birds  are  usually  as  good,  if  not  better, 
breeders  than  those  that  are  "not  in  it." 

Only  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  party  who  wanted  to  Know  whether 
I  bred  for  show  room  points  or  practical 
results.  The  person  who,  novradays,  makes 
such  a  request  shows  plainly  that  he  is 
not  up  to  the  points  of  breeding.  A  few 
breeders  still  breed  for  points  only;  but, 
happily,  they  are  few  and  far  between. 


Experiments  in  Hatching  Eggs. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
given  publicity  to  an  interesting  article 
by  Madame  Dieudonne  relating  to  the  ef- 
fects of  cold  upon  the  Incubation  of  eggs, 
says  Poultry. 

A  large  number  of  fowls,  some  of  which 
were  kept  in  confinement  and  others  al- 
lowed to  run  free,  were  kept  under  obser- 
vation day  and  night  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  fowls, 
which  were  all  good  sitting  hens,  hatched 
large  and  strong  broods  during  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April,  but  that 
during  the  warm  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  the  hatchings  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful, although  no  change  had  been 
made  either  in  the  treatment  and  housing 
of  the  hens  or  their  food.  It  was  also 
found  that  eggs  laid  by  hens  In  confine- 
ment and  collected  every  day  and  care- 
fully stored  gave  less  satisfactory  results 
than  the  eggs  of  fowls  which  were  at  lib- 
erty. 

Madame  Dieudonne  Inferred  that  these 
differences  might  be  attributed  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  period  of  comparative  cold 
which  eggs  generally  undergo  prior  to 
setting,  and  as  the  result  of  further  inves- 
tigation and  experiment,  she  is  of  opinion 
that  two  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  artificial  Incubation  of  eggs— 
viz.,  they  must  first  be  cooled  and  then 
gradually  warmed. 

This  is  indeed  only  an  adaptation  of 
what  takes  place  in  nature,  for  fowls  on 
the  farm  hatch  their  eggs  and  with  re- 
markable success,  in  hedges  and  out-of- 
the-way-places  where  the  eggs,  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  period  of  incubation 
are  exposed  to  considerable  fluctations  of 
temperature,  which  not  infrequently  falls 
below  freezing  point,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  partridges  rear  large  broods  in  early 
spring,  unless  the  eggs  have  been  sub- 
jected to  unduly  bad  weather.  Cases  are 
also  known  of  interrupted  but  successful 
hatchings  when  the  hens  had  left  the  nest 
tor  several  consecutive  days. 


Moreover,  Madame  Dieudonne  has  con- 
firmed her  opinion  by  experimental  proof, 
and  has  always  obtained  excellent  results 
with  eggs  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
open  air  during  several  nights  preceding 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  artificially 
cooled  in  the  course  of  incubation;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  this  process  of  cooling 
the  eggs  was  neglected,  good  results  were 
never  obtained. 

Her  experiments  showed  that  the  eggs, 
after  having  been  completely  cooled,  slow- 
ly regained  their  normal  temperature,  oc- 
cupying seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  pro- 
cess; the  chicks  were  strong  and  of  rapid 
growth,  but  if  the  eggs  regained  their  nor- 
mal temperature  too  quickly  the  chicks 
either  died  in  the  shell  or  they  were  born 
weak  and  anaemic  and  died  within  a  few 
days.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion that  when  a  hen,  of  necessity,  leaves 
her  nest  each  day,  the  eggs  are  naturally 
subjected  to  a  temporary  refrigeration. 

In  an  experiment  with  an  incubator 
the  eggs  were  cooled  by  exposing  them  to 
the  air  daily  for  an  hour  and  a  half  during 
the  whole  course  of  Incubation.  This  ex- 
posure retarded  the  period  of  incubation 
for  three  days.  The  eggs  which  were  thus 
exposed  became  quite  cold,  and  it  required 
about  12  hours  to  bring  them  back  to  40 
degrees  C,  the  temperature  necessary  for 
incubation.  In  this  experiment  13  out  of 
16  eggs  were  hatched  and  produced  vigor- 
ous chicks.  The  incubator  had  previously 
been  employed  for  over  a  year  without 
success. 

A  second  experiment  begun  at  6  p.  m. 
on  the  17th  of  June,  Is  referred  to  by 
Madam  Dieudonne  as  demonstrating  that 
the  gradual  heating  of  the  eggs  is  no  less 
essential;  that  eggs  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  two  preceding  and  very  warm 
days  were  placed  in  the  incubator  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  as  In  the  former  case 
but  the  weather  was  much  warmer,  the 
thermometer  registering  68  to  77  degrees 
F.  When  replaced  In  the  incubator  the 
eggs  regained  the  necessary  temperature 
of  104  degrees  F.  in  about  two  or  three 
hours.  This  temperature  was  maintained 
until  the  10th  of  July,  when  the  brood 
was  hatched;  but  although  the  chicks 
pierced  the  shell  they  were  so  weak  they 
died  before  leaving  the  egg. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  eggs 
on  which  a  fowl  is  sitting  are  not  all  at 
the  same  temperature,  those  which  lie  on 
the  outside  being  less  warmed  than  the 
other;. 

With  respect  to  those  observations  of 
Madame  Dieudonne,  M.  Fouquet  states  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  des  Econ- 
omistes  that  something  analogous  was 
published  by  M.  Duclaux  more  than  25 
years  ago,  regarding  the  egg  of  the  silk 
worm,  whose  life  history  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  interval  of  cold.  M. 
Duclaux,  indeed,  showed  that  the  action 
of  cold  was  not  only  necessary  for  the 
successful  incubation  of  the  eggs,  but  that 
it  could  te  artificially  employed  so  as  to 
rear  silkworms  at  a  season  in  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  impracticable  to  do  so. 
The  action  of  cold  having  been  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  induce  the  development 
of  the  embryo  within  the  egg,  M.  Du- 
claux further  proved  that  the  eggs  which 
are  cooled  artificially  gave  more  healthy 
products  than  those  which  are  treated 
naturally,  and  in  this  respect  the  action 
of  the  cold  would  appear  to  have  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  incubation  of  the 
eggs. 


Some  Rritish  Experience. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  gives  the  following 
summary  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Darling- 
ton by  a  well-known  authority,  Mr.  0.  E. 
Brooke,  ex-master  of  the  Poulters'  Com- 
pany of  London: 

Mr.  Brooke  held  that  the  best  breeds 
were  the  Indian  Game  and  the  Dorking. 
He  entertained  this  opinion  because  he  be- 
lieved this  cross  to  be  the  best  possible 
fowl  for  breast.  What  they  had  attained 
during  the  last  few  years  was  the  Im- 
provement In  the  breast  of  the  fowl.  He 
considered  the  Indian  Game  and  Dorking 
cross  the  finest  fowl  in  the  world  for  size 
and  quality. 

With  reference  to  the  exhibits  which  he 
had  judged  in  the  table  poultry  classes,  the 
prize  birds  were  not  so  large  as  those  of 
other  exhibitors;  but  the  latter  were  not 
of  such  good  quality,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  more  matured,  the  fowls  having 
laid  eggs.  He  found  afterwards,  as  he  ex- 
pected, that  the  exhibitor  of  the  prize 
birds  had  kept  them  in  the  dark. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  was  a  good  fowl,  es- 
pecially when  crossed  with  the  Indian 
Game.  This  cross  produced  good  meat,  but 
rather  too  much  bone.  The  prejudice 
against  color  was  dying  out.  He  himself 
preferred  quality  to  color. 

There  was  one  fowl  which  pleased  him 
very  much,  after  experiments,  and  that  was 
the  Houdan  crossed  with  the  Indian  Game. 
His  own  fowls  thus  bred  seemed  excep- 
tionally fine.  He  had  examined  the  flesh 
of  some  of  his  Dorkings,  and  crossed 
Indian  Game  and  Dorkings,  and  in  some 
instances  he  found  that  the  Houdan  crosses 
were  a  little  better  even  now  at  their 
present  age. 

The  best  laying  fowls  were  the  White 
and    Brown    Leghorns    and    the  Black 


Minorcas,  which  laid  constantly  for  fifteen 
months.  The  Black  Leghorns  were  not 
quite  so  good,  but  they  were  exceptionally 
good  layers,  If  treated  properly.  He  would 
like  to  explain  why  people  failed  in  this 
country  in  the  production  of  eggs.  The 
reason  was  that  they  overfed  their  fowls. 
It  was  better  to  feed  them  in  reasonable 
moderation  three  times  a  day  than  to 
overfeed  them  once.  It  they  overfed 
chickens,  nothing  but  disease  would  ensue. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  fowls  to  have 
condiments  given  to  them  lr  they  were  fed 
properly.  Another  very  Important  matter 
In  relation  to  the  supply  of  food  was  the 
prevention  of  soft  eggs.  Soft  eggs  were 
solely  the  consequence  of  a  defective  sup- 
ply of  grit.  Lime,  old  mortar,  cinders, 
anything  they  fancied,  should  be  provided 
for  fowls;  he  had  seen  very  little  chickens 
run  after  the  grit  sooner  than  after  their 
food.  He  had  been  laughed  at  for  saying 
that  fowls  eat  glass,  yet  he  had  seen  fowls 
eat  glass,  and  the  identical  gizzard  which 
he  had  cut  open  and  exposed  before  his 
audience  contained  pieces  of  glass.  Sand 
shingle  was  also  a  good  form  of  grit.  It 
was  contended  that  young  chickens  should 
have  finely  powdered  oyster  shells  given  to 
them.  That  might  be  good;  in  fact,  any- 
thing that  did  not  bind  them.  The  parti- 
cles used  need  not  be  so  fine  for  the  larger 
fowls.  It  was  very  important  that  young 
chickens  should  have  plenty  of  attention, 
and  especially  during  the  first  month  or 
five  weeks,  when  they  begin  to  show  their 
feathers,  which  was  a  very  critical  time. 
If  meat  was  given  to  them  occasionally,  it 
was  astonishing  how  they  grew.  They 
should  always  have  plenty  of  green  meat, 
and  should  be  frequently  removed  to  fresh 
ground. 

It  might  be  useful  to  know  that  early 
eggs  were  often  infertile.  He  could  give 
the  results  of  his  own  incubators.  He  had 
only  three  chickens  from  400  eggs.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  eggs,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  Infertile.  At  his  next  hatching, 
95  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  produced  chickens. 
The  non-success  of  the  previous  attempt 
was  due  to  the  fowls  having  been  on  cold 
clay  land,  and  also  in  an  exposed  position. 
The  fowls  were  transferred  to  fresh  land, 
and  the  change  made  all  the  difference. 
This  showed  the  necessity  of  taking  every 
precaution,  and  of  keeping  the  fowls  in 
warm  quarters  in  cold  weather.  In  very 
hot  weather  the  hens  might  be  placed  on 
a  boarded  floor.  It  was  a  good  plan  to 
cut  a  gutter  in  the  earth  round  the  pens, 
so  that,  in  case  of  a  storm  in  the  night, 
all  the  water  might  run  away.  The 
chickens  were  always  better  kept  on  the 
ground.  In  very  wet  weather,  again,  in- 
stead of  a  boarded  floor,  cocoanut  fibre 
might  be  used,  but  the  worst  of  this  ma- 
terial was  that  the  chickens  got  their  claws 
fastened  in  it.  It  was  a  good  plan  to  place 
the  pens  on  a  slope. 


Why  the  Eggs  Eailed  to  Hatch. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Moody,  Asheville,  N.  Car., 
used  an  incubator  and  he  did  not  have 
"good  luck."  He  writes  us  for  Information 
and  in  his  letter  he  states  as  follows: 

"What  is  the  probable  cause  of  a  large 
number  of  eggs  failing  to  hatch  in  an  In- 
cubator when  the  eggs  are  fertile  and  con- 
tain nearly  full  grown  chicks.  About  one- 
third  of  my  eggs,  fertile  ones,  failed  at  this 
stage,  and  about  one-half  hatched  all 
right." 

With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Moody  he  states 
a  fact  and  asks  advice,  but  left  out  what 
we  should  know,  which  Is — how  he  man- 
aged. He  does  not  state  the  kind  of  eggs, 
where  he  procured  them,  or  any  of  the 
details  of  operating  the  incubator,  but  says 
that  his  eggs  did  not  hatch. 

Now,  an  egg  may  be  fertile  and  not 
hatch  If  the  hens  are  very  fat,  or  If  from 
pullets  and  the  pullets  are  Immature.  If 
the  eggs  contained  full-grown  chicks  and 
they  died  in  the  shells  it  may  be  because 
the  chicks  were  weak,  perhaps  from  In- 
bred parents,  fat  parents,  very  young  par- 
ents, or  the  eggs  were  kept  too  long  with- 
out being  turned.  If  one-half  of  the  eggs 
hatched  all  right,  as  he  states,  It  shows 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  other 
half. 

Again,  Mr.  Moody  may  have  chilled  the 
eggs,  or  cooled  them  suddenly  while  eggs 
were  hatching.  He  does  not  state  what  he 
did  at  all,  hence  he  leaves  us  to  surmise  a 
cause  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  he  should  have  written. 


A  Paradox  —  If  you  are  going  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern State.'— write  John  R.  Pott,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  bow  many  in 
the  party,  if  you  will  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  by  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  rates  and  the  quickest 
time. 
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When  to  Begin  With  Incubators. 

A  reader  at  Dowag'ac,  Mich.,  makes 
several  inquiries  which  he  desires  us  to 
answer  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  refer 
to  incubators,  coops,  etc.,  writing  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  "When  is  the  proper  time  to  begin 
hatching  with  incubators  to  reach  the 
markets. 

"2.  What  is  the  best  shipping  crate  to 
ship  poultry  to  market,  the  crate  to  be  used 
continually. 

"3.  Does  caponizing  pay  as  a  rule,  end 
what  are  the  chances  of  risk  of  loss. 

"4.  What  kind  of  heatingapparatus would 
you  advise  for  a  brooder  house  38  feet  long, 
singie  row;  would  hot  water  be  bett,  or  one 
heated  by  lamps." 

The  time  to  begin  with  an  incubator 
for  market  is  about  October,  but  every  one 
who  contemplates  meeting  with  success 
should  hatch  now,  so  as  to  get  experience 
while  eggs  are  cheap  and  the  weather  is 
warm.  Never  wait  until  you  are  ready  to 
hatch  for  market  before  beginning.  Chicks 
hatched  in  October  or  November  will  not 
get  into  market  until  after  Christmas, 
when  prices  are  going  up. 

2.  The  best  shipping  coop  should  be 
strong  and  light.  It  should  be  20  inches 
deep,  with  sides  of  one-inch  wire  mesh, 
muslin  over  wire  top,  and  board  floor, 
about  3x4  feet.  In  Winter  the  sides  should 
also  be  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of 
muslin.  Such  a  coop  should  hold  a  dozen 
fowls.  Water  and  feed  boxes  should  be  jn 
each  corner.  Chicks  cannot  be  shipped 
alive  in  Winter.  Fowls  and  chicks,  dress- 
ed, should  be  shipped  in  barrels. 

3.  Caponizing  pays,  the  losses  being  less 
than  one  in  a  hundred  for  experts.  All 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  hence 
the  chances  of  loss  depend  on  who  is  doing 
the  work. 

4.  The  hot  water  system  answers  well. 
Lamps  can  be  used  if  preferred.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  brooder.  Our  P.  K. 
Illustrators,  Nos.  1  and  2  should  be  secured 
for  details.  For  a  38-foot  brooder  lamps 
may  be  cheaper.  There  are  so  many 
methods  that  for  us  to  attempt  to  make 
a  selection  would  be  to  assume  a  responsi- 
bility that  might  become  disagreeable. 
The  location,  object  in  view,  and  other 
matters  are  to  be  considered,  and  more 
especially  how  much  capital  is  to  be  put 
into  the  system. 


That  A.  P.  A.  Meeting. 

Mr.  Babcock,  in  claiming  that  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  illegal  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting,  should  not  forget  that  the 
stenographer  may  not  have  included  every- 
thing in  his  notes. 

The  minutes  of  the  Chicago  meeting,  as 
published,  were  incorrect,  portions  being 
eliminated  or  changed.  A  member  who 
was  present  writes  as  follows: 

Mr.  Babcock,  I  feel  confident,  is  wrong 
The  vote  was  cast  properly  and  legally  by 
Mr.  Mewes,  for  all  the  officers.  Had  there 
been  such  an  error  as  claimed,  or  as  the 
proceedings  show,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  noticed  by  some  of  the  many  gentle- 
men taking  notes  at  the  table  at  the  time. 
The  real  mistake  is,  no  doubt,  by  the 
stenographer  in  not  putting  the  fact  in  its 
proper  place.  As  far  as  I  know  there  was 
not  even  the  appearance  of  any  wrong  I 
hope  to  see  the  time  come  when  the  com- 
aDDn  al  meetinS  Place  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  selected  and  settled  in  each 
meeting  openly.  I  also  hope  a  plan  may  be 
completed  so  that  every  member  can  vote 
tor  the  selection  of  every  officer;  and  that 
the  candidates  may  be  selected  or  nomina- 
ted m  open  meetings  and  voted  on. 

As  Mr.  Babcock  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation he  should  make  an  allowance  for 
that  which  may  have  been  unintentionally 
omitted  by  the  stenographer. 

If  the  proceedings  were  not  proper,  and 
the  old  officers  hold  over,  then  where 
will  we  begin  on  "old  officers."  At  one 
meeting  a  secretary  was  elected  before  he 
became  a  member.  All  other  meetings 
since  must  be  influenced  thereby. 

At  another  meeting  the  President  con- 
spired with  a  ring  to  be  elected,  held  a 
caucus,  fixed  the  nominating  committee, 
and  smothered  every  vote.  There  was 
some  lively  "kicking"  done,  as  Mr.  Bab- 
cock knows,  but  the  ring  ruled.  How, 
then  about  the  "old  officers"  holding  over. 
In  fact,  which  old  officers. 

If  Mr.  Babcock  gets  the  officers  tangled 
he  will  have  a  hard  job  unraveling  the 
beginning  of  the  terms  of  those  holding 
over.  i  i     I  ■ 


A  Doctor  Kicks. 
"An  M.  D.,"  in  the  "Reliable  Poultry 
Journal"  does  not  like  our  remarks  on 
doctors.  We  have  no  objection  to  that 
class  of  individuals,  but  we  are  frank  to 
state  that  some  of  them  do  not  know  one- 
half  ap  much  as  they  profess,  for  of  all 
the  bungled  chemistry  we  ever  struck  it 
was  from  an  "M.  D."  But  here  is  the 
letter: 

I  received  to-day  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  published  at  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  and  edited  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.  On  the  editorial  page  of  the 
January  number  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing: "If  one  or  two  more  Doctors  or  Ph. 
D's.  should  play  dirges  and  "expound" 
things  we  all  know  it  would  add  more 
interest  to  poultry  literature.  If  a  "Dr." 
informs  us  that  f-o-w-1  spells  fowl  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  with  the  editors,  but  if 
some  yeoman  says  the  same  thing  it  goes 
into  the  waste  basket.  Strange  how  editors 
will  fall  down  and  worship  titles  and  mean- 
ingless appendages." 

I  do  not  knew  to  what  the  editor  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  refers,  but  his  remarks  are 
to  say  the  least,  not  flattering  to  M.  D's. 
or  Ph.  D's.  and  I  would  like  to  hear  his 
reasons  or  excuses  for  using  the  words 
"Strange  how  editors  will  fall  down  and 
worship  titles  and  meaningless  append- 
ages." 

I  would  further  like  to  know  if  he  thinks 
(if  he  thinks  at  all)  if  either  of  those  de- 
grees are  meaningless  appendages  or  if 
they  are  secured  without  hard  study  and 
brains  ? 

Meaningless  or  not  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  recognize  titles  because  some 
college  bestowed  them.  If  a  man  cannot 
display  his  knowledge  it  matters  not 
whether  the  college  gave  him  a  diploma  or 
not. 

We  are  under  no  obligations  to  any 
medical  college,  and  are  no  more  required 
by  law  to  address  an  M.  D.  as  "Dr." 
Smith  than  we  are  to  style  some  one  else 
as  shoemaker  Brown,  carpenter  Jones,  or 
bricklayer  White. 

Doctors  denounce  advertising  yet  they 
use  every  method  possible  to  get  it. 

What  we  meant  to-day  in  the  first  place 
was  that  the  doctors  who  have  "expound- 
ed' theories  in  the  poultry  papers  have 
shown  that  colleges  receive  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  which  they  return  very  little 
value. 


He  Has  Forgotten. 

Our  good  friend,  the  lEditor  of  the 
American  Fancier,  alluding  to  our  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Babcock  on  what  is  claimed 
as  an  illegal  election  at  the  Washington 
Meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, says: 

"What  a  pity  that  a  member  of  the  A. 
P.  A.  that  answers  the  roll  call,  should 
silently  submit  to  all  these  illegalities'." 

The  above  alludes  to  the  editor  of  this 
paper.  The  editor  is  young  in  the  associa- 
tion. We  raised  the  biggest  kind  of  a  kick 
at  Indianapolis  and  have  attended  only  a 
portion  of  the  meetings  held  since.  At 
Chicago,  being  sick,  we  were  frozen  out  of 
an  ice-house  meeting  room.  At  Kansas 
City  we  did  not  appear.  The  term  "kick- 
er" was  obtained  by  doing  just  what  the 
editor  says  we  should  have  done. 


Not  a  Cannibal. 

The  editor  of  the  "Washington  Poultry 
Journal"  seems  inclined  to  object  to  our 
remarks  that  the  main  points  of  a  bird  are 
in  the  legs,  comb,  eyes,  wattles,  etc.,  just 
the  very  things  we  throw  away,  and  here 
is  how  he  criticizes  our  remarks: 

"Bro.  Jacobs  is  again  scoring  fowls  and 
here  is  one  of  his  latest  shots:  'The  main 
points  of  a  100-point  bird  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  legs,  comb,  eyes,  wattles,  and 
feathers — just  the  very  things  we  throw 
away  when  the  fowl  is  killed."  Permit 
us  to  suggest  where  would  Jacobs  be  with- 
out feet,  legs,  hands,  arms,  eyes,  nose, 
ears,  tongue,  mouth,  skull,  body,  etc.  yet 
are  not  these  just  the  things  that  go  back 
to  mud  when  the  spirit  cuts  loose  from 
earthly  life?" 

We  doubt  if  a  lot  of  cannibals  should  get 
hold  of  us  if  they  would  care  much  about 
the  "score  card"  value,  but  would  look  for 
the  "fat  ham"  (and  be  disappointed),  and 
they  would  show  more  judgment  than  we 
do  with  fowls.  A  bird  is  not  given  a  score 
for  the  uses  to  which  feathers,  legs,  etc., 
are  applied,  but  to  their  color.  Now,  a 
cannibal  would  not  care  at  all  for  color. 
True,  we  could  not  do  without  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  but  it  is  not  their  value 
that  Is  considered  under  the  score  card 


system.  It  would  not  be  exactly  fair  to 
give  us  ten  points  on  parting  the  hair  in 
the  middle,  or  for  having  a  toe-nail  "of 
medium  size,"  for  that  is  about  the  com- 
parative description  of  the  Standard,  if 
birds  and  men  are  to  be  compared. 

The  legs,  comb  and  wattles  of  a  Leg- 
horn take  over  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
Of  course,  "feathers"  include  the  whole 
body  nearly.  We  see  no  reason  for  giving 
a  comb  the  points  and  then  "splitting 
hairs"  on  a  serration. 


Doubts  the  Theory. 

A  writer  in  Farm  Poultry  finds  fault 
with  us  for  giving  the  following  informa- 
tion for  preventing  hens  from  sitting. 
Here  it  is: 

"To  prevent  the  hens  from  sitting,  place 
a  porcelain  egg  in  the  nest  of  each  sitter, 
and  allow  no  food  but  once  in  -two  days, 
the  food  to  consist  of  an  ounce  of  lean 
meat.  Let  the  hen  stay  on  the  nest  two 
weeks,  and  then  place  each  hen  in  a 
coop,  with  open  lath  bottom  raised  a  foot 
off  the  ground,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
there  will  be  no  inclination  to  sit.  If  al- 
lowed to  stay  on  the  nest  two  weeks  they 
will  be  reduced  in  flesh,  and  when  they 
begin  to  lay  will  keep  at  it,  as  the  resting 
for  two  weeks  will  be  beneficial." 

Then  he  goes  off  on  a  column  of  "sar- 
casm" which  we  enjoyed,  and  which  is 
too  long  to  repeat,  but  here  is  an  extract: 

"This  treatment  means  three  weeks  and 
over  before  the  hen  begins  to  lay  again. 
Why  not  let  her  sit  on  eggs,  hatch  a  litter 
of  chicks,  raise  the  chicks  in  a  brooder, 
and  have  the  hen  laying  again  a  few  days 
after  the  chicks  are  hatched?  That  is  the 
way  it  is  done  in  Massachusetts.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong  down  in  New  Jersey. 

Certainly;  provided  one  wants  the  hen 
to  raise  a  brood,  but  we  were  advising 
how  to  prevent  that  very  thing.  Then  our 
critical  friend  goes  off  into  ecstacies  and 
gets  off  this: 

"When  I  don't  want  to  set  a  hen  she 
goes  into  a  slat-bottom  coop,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days  she  is  ready 
to  go  to  laying  again,  and  I  keep  Cochins 
at  that!  I  don't  wonder  there  are  failures 
in  the  poultry  business  in  New  Jersey. 
I  can't  get  over  that  three  weeks  vacation 
to  do  her  health  good.  'Resting  for  two 
weeks  is  beneficial!"  Of  course  it  is,  but 
not  for  the  owner  of  the  hen.  That  bird 
will  rest  enough  on  her  own  account, 
without  any  urging,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scarcity  of  eggs  while  she  is  moulting. 
Mr.  J.'s  method  may  be  all  right  for  New 
Jersey — but  excuse  the  old  Bay  State  if 
you  please." 

"The  end  of  three  or  four  days"  is 
good.  Some  hens  will  do  it  and  uorne  wtn 
not.  The  hen  that  is  broken  up  5n  three 
or  four  days  will  lay  about  two  eggs  and 
then  begin  to  sit  again,  and  in  tha  end 
she  takes  about  six  weeks'  vacation  instead 
of  three,  and  in  the  old  "Bay  Sta',6,  if  you 
please,"  also,  as  they  have  the  tame  sun, 
moon  and  stars  there  that  are  nsn  else- 
where, and  Bay  State  hens  h  .73  two 
wings,  of  the  same  composition  :?  -may 
found  elsewhere. 


Pampering  the  Fowls 

Overfeeding  and  underfeeding  ire  ine 
banes  of  the  poultry  business.  yI'zz.I  U 
meant  by  underfeeding  is  not  :  n 
ficiency  of  food,  but  too  much  of  one  kind, 
such  as  grain,  the  fowls  receiving  an  abun- 
dance of  food  that  is  practically  useless  to 
them.  Overfeeding  is  the  giving  of  the 
fowls  an  excess  of  any  kind;  that  is  the 
keeping  of  feed  before  them  at  all  times, 
or  the  constant  feeding  of  them  under  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  "  the  more  food 
the  more  eggs."  When  fowls  are  pamper- 
ed by  poultrymen  it  is  not  always  inten- 
tional, for  the  breeder  or  poultryman  who 
takes  an  interest  in  his  flock  finds  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  supplying  all  their  wants, 
and  in  treating  them  kindly;  but  he  gets 
them  out  of  condition  by  pampering,  and 
does  not  find  out  until  too  late  that  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  keeping  a  flock 
is  to  compel  the  hens  to  make  an  effort 
to  help  themselves.  The  best  egg-produc- 
ing material  will  be  a  huge  pile  of  leaves 
or  litter  on  the  poultry  house  floor,  in 
which  the  hens  can  scratch. 


What  to  Feea. 

Green  bones  are  not  used  as  extensively 
as  they  should  be,  because  grain  can  be  ob- 
tained with  less  difficulty  and  at  a  low 
cost,  but  as  egg-producing  material,  the 
bone  is  far  superior  to  grain;  nor  does  the 
bone  really  cost  more  than  grain  in  some 
sections.  The  cutting  of  the  bone  into 
available  sizes  is  now  rendered  an  easy 
mattei,  as  the  bone-cutter  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Bones  fresh  from  the  butcher 
have  more  or  less  meat  adhering,  and  the 
more  of  such  meat  the  Better,  as  it  will 
cost  no  more  per  pound  than  the  bone, 
while  the  combination  of  both  meat  and 
bone  is  almost  a  perfect  food  from  which 
to  produce  eggs. 

If  the  farmer  can  get  two  extra  eggs  per 
week  from  each  hen  in  Winter,  he  will 
make  a  large  profit.  We  may  add  that  if 
the  product  of  each  lien  can  be  increased 
one  egg  per  week  only  in  Winter,  that  one 
egg  will  pay  for  all  the  food  she  can  pos- 
sibly consume,  and  it  therefore  pays  to 
feed  the  substances  that  will  induce  the 
hens  to  lay.  If  the  hens  are  consuming 
food  and  yet  are  producing  no  eggs,  they 
will  cause  a  loss  to  their  owner;  and  this 
happens  every  Winter  on  a  large  number 
of  farms.  The  hens  receive  plenty  of  food, 
but  not  of  the  proper  kind. 

A  pound  of  cut  green  bone  is  sufficient 
for  sixteen  hens  one  day,  which  means  that 
one  cent  will  pay  for  that  number  of  fowls. 
If  one  quart  of  grain  be  fed  at  night  to  six- 
teen hens,  and  one  pound  of  bone  in  the 
morning,  it  should  be  ample  for  each  day 
(and  the  majority  of  fanciers  do)  we  find 
in  Winter.  In  Summer  only  the  bone  need 
be  given.  Such  a  diet  provides  fat,  starch, 
nitrogen,  phosphates,  lime  and  all  the  sub- 
stances required  to  enable  the  hens  to  lay 
eggs.  As  an  egg  is  worth  about  three 
cents  in  Winter,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  cheap- 
re  to  feed  bone  than  grain,  as  the  greater 
number  of  eggs  not  only  reduces  the  total 
cost,  but  increases  the  profit  as  well. 

The  bone  cutter  is  as  necessary  to  the 
poultryman  as  his  feed  mill.  It  enables 
him  to  use  an  excellent  and  cheap  food,  and 
gives  him  a  profit  where  he  might  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  suffer  a  loss.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  bone  cutter  pays  for  itself 
in  eggs,  and  really  costs  nothing.  Bones 
are  now  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food 
for  poultry,  and  no  rations  should  have 
them  omitted.  They  are  rood,  grit  and 
V.me,  all  combined  in  one,  and  the  hens 
■will  leave  all  other  foods  to  receive  the 
cut  bone.  If  cut  fine,  even  chicks  and 
duel  lings  will  relish  such  excellent  food, 
whilj  turkeys  grow  rapidly  on  it.  To  meet 
with  success  requires  the  use  of  the  best 
mat- rials,  and  green  bone  beats  all  other 
subs  ances  as  food  for  poultry.  There  is 
quito  a  difference  between  the  green  fresh 
bcES:  rich  in  its  juices  as  it  comes  from 
the.  butcher's,  and  the  hard,  dry  bone 
whic.i  has  lost  its  succulence.  The  value 
&!  •_  II  foods  depends  largely  upon  their 
dig*,  tibility,  and  the  more  this  is  pro- 
rirled.  for  the  greater  the  saving  <of  food, 
•caff  the  more  economical  the  production 
of  eggs. 


"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicajro  every  day  at 
0.30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, 'The  Crack  Train  of  the  World.'  "  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  heart- 
ily con-cur. 


Mistakes  With  Eggs. 
Some  of  the  most  careful  poultrymen 
are  the  ones  who  send  stale  eggs  to  mar- 
ket. During  some  seasons  a  visit  to  any 
store  or  market  where  eggs  are  sold  will 
convince  the  skeptical  that  the  merchants 
have  great  difficulty  in  securing  strictly 
fresh  eggs.  Purchase  a  few  dozen  and 
take  them  home  for  examination,  and  the 
result  will  probably  be  that  some  of  them 
are  unsuitable  for  use.  Now,  this  condi- 
tion of  the  egg  market  in  summer  is  one 
that  has  always  existed,  and  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  system  in  managing.  If  the  hens 
are  compelled  to  lay  in  the  poultry  house, 
and  the  eggs  collected  daily,  there  would 
be  less  liability  of  stale  eggs  finding  their 
way  into  the  basket  of  fresh  eggs;  but 
when  eggs  are_  picked  up  in  the  fence- 
corners,  in  the'  horse-troughs,  under  the 
barn,  or  from  other  places  than  the  poul- 
try house,  the  chances  are  always  favor- 
able to  mistakes.  And  if  one  bad  egg  is 
found  in  a  hundred,  the  whole  lot  is  then 
injured  in  reputation  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  cannot  be  graded  as  "strictly"  fresh 
eggs.  The  eggs  in  market  are  largely  sold 
on  "confidence"  in  their  quality,  and  no 
mistakes  can  be  allowed,  as  customers  will 
always  be  suspicious  of  the  merchant  or 
farmer  who  allows  a  bad  egg  to  be  sold 
by  him. 
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White  Wonders  or  Wyandottes. 

n.  F.  CORNING,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

That  is  the  question.  If  the  Wonders 
are  superior,  accord  them  their  just  posi- 
tion. If  Wyandottes,  then  give  them  their 
true  place,  but  do  not  take  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  a  breed  not  yet  in  the  standard 
and  try  and  kill  them  off  by  consolidating 
the  two  breeds  under  a  new  name  and 
breed  as  the  "White  Americans,"  as  I 
have  recently  seen  advocated  by  Mr.  I.  K. 
Felch  in  two  poultry  journals. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Felch  (a  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  always  admired)  should 
take  such  a  view.  What  concession  or  loss 
would  the  Wyandotte  breeder  sustain  by 
such  a  consideration?  Is  there  one?  I 
fail  to  see  it.  Are  Wyandottes  more  hardy? 
Do  they  mature  as  early,  weigh  as  much, 
or  lay  as  many  eggs  as  Wonders  do?  I, 
for  one,  say  no. 

In  other  words,  what  would  the  breed- 
ers of  White  Wonders  gain  cy  such  a  deal. 
Simply  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  breed- 
ers of  White  Wyandottes  would  gain  in 
weight,  in  good  strong  blood  and  an  egg 
producing  element  not  equaled  by  any 
other  breed  as  Winter  layers.  The  deep 
body  and  full  breast  of  the  White  Wonders 
may  also  well  be  envied,  as  well  as  their 
very  early  maturity  as  broilers. 

But  as  it  appears  to  me  the  most  unjust 
feature  of  such  a  deal  woula  be  the  injus- 
tice done  to  the  originator  of  such  a  meri- 
torious all  around  fowl  as  the  White  Won- 
ders. 

Should  a  party  who  has  worked  hard  for 
years  to  perfect  and  introduce  a  new  breed 
of  great  merit  which  is  surely  winning  its 
way  to  great  popularity,  now  have  taken 
from  them  the  honor  and  credit  due  for 
creating  such  a  breed?  In  my  judgment, 
it  Is  the  most  rank  injustice  which  could 
be  dealt  to  any  one. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Felch  to  place  himself 
in  the  position  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French  hold 
at  the  present  time  with  their  White  Won- 
ders and  say  if  he  would  then  advise  such 
a  consolidation  as  he  advocates  in  his  arti- 
cle. 

Why  not  come  out  fair  and  square  and 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Won- 
ders, as  Mr.  Felch  virtually  does,  by  sug- 
gesting any  such  move.  We  all  know  the 
years  it  takes  and  the  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  and  the  patience  required  to 
bring  out  a  new  breed  of  even  fairly  good 
merit.  How  much  worse  and  unjust  it 
then  is  to  try  and  kill  off  a  breed  and  the 
originator  of  a  most  meritorious  fowl.  In 
other  words  is  it  not  plain  to  all  that  Mr. 
Felch  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  the 
White  Wonders  over  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes and  wishes  to  sacrifice  the  Wonders 
rather  than  see  the  Wyandottes  die  out. 
There  is  one  point  that  breeders  of  White 
Wonders  should  not  overlook,  that  is,  to 
raise  only  birds  feathered  on  the  legs  and 
to  breed  only  those  that  are  the  heaviest 
feathered  legged.  That  is  the  only  genuine 
White  Wonder.  Breed  them  as  the  origi- 
nator first  introduced  them.  Who  would 
thing  of  breeding  Cochins  or  Bramahs 
with  featherless  legs.  Then  why  do  so 
with  Wonders.  It  is  surely  their  most 
distinct  mark,  and  a  feather-legged  fowl 
has  always  shown  its  superiority  as  a  Win- 
ter layer.  In  my  judgment  to  breed  the 
Wonders  with  less  Asiatic  blood  and  feath- 
erless legs  would  in  a  few  seasons  greatly 
lessen  their  size  and  lower  their  records  as 
Winter  layers. 

The  White  Wonder  breeder  who  will 
raise  birds  with  featherless  legs  and  sell 
them  to  breed  to  White  Wyandottes  in 
order  to  increase  the  Wyandotte  size  is  as 
guilty  as  the  Wyandotte  breeder  who  lays 
claim  to  his  large-sized  birds,  and  both 
should  be  voted  out  of  their  clubs  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  gentleman  like 
Mr.  Felch,  after  looking  at  both  sides  of 
this  matter  will  advocate  or  recommend 
such  an  unjust  proceeding. 

Good  Results  With  an  Incubator. 

E.  A.  RICHARDS,  BEAVER  CITY,  NEB. 

I  receive  your  paper  regularly  and  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  I  would  not  take 
fifty  cents  for  a  copy  of  it  if  I  could  not 
get  another.  I  will  give  my  experience  as 
a  poultry  raiser.  It  dates  back  until  April 
13th,  1836,  at  which  time  I  loaded  a  288 
egg  incubator  and  in  due  time  hatched 
167  chicks.  This  was  the  first  hatch  and  I 
have  140  chicks  alive  four  weeks  old  to- 
day. The  second  hatch  came  off  May  26th, 
with  173  eggs,  and  there  are  164  living 
and  doing  nicely.  I  am  raising  mongrels 
this  year,  as  I  am  buying  my  eggs  from 
farmers  around  the  town  for  seven  and 
eight  cents  a  dozen.  There  is  no  damand 
here  for  chickens  and  I  expect  to  ship  to 
the  mountains.  This  is  an  alfalfa  country, 
the  first  crop  being  nearly  all  cut  now! 
If  any  of  your  readers  want  to  know 
anything  about  alfalfa  I  will  freely  impart 
what  little  I  know  about  it.  I  have  no 
seed  for  sale  but  would  ship  to  any  of 
your  readers  if  they  will  send  the  price 
and  mention  the  "Poultry  Keeper."  My 
incubator  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  of  my  neighbors  and  in  fact  the  whole 
town  inquires  about  my  chickens.  I  know 
of  only  one  other  incubator  in  the  county 
and  I  expect  to  have  mine  at  the  county 
fair  this  fall  and  show  my  method  of  rais- 
ing chicks,  solicit  for  your  paper  and  sell 
some  lice-killer. 


Incubators  and  Their  Management. 

J.  R.  MEREDITH,  NORTH  AURORA,  ILL. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
them.  I  wish  to  add  my  experience  and 
observation  to  the  already  long  list.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  incubator  is  all  right,  but 
their  management  is  away  off.  Most  peo- 
ple have  an  idea  that  to  place  the  eggs  In 
the  incubator  is  all  they  have  to  do  to 
secure  the  desired  chicks.  This  is  all 
wrong;  the  manager  must  be  a  person  of 
plenty  of  common  sense  and  watchful  ob- 
servation, joined  with  more  patience  than 
most  people  possess. 

The  desired  heat  may  be  kept  and  no 
chicks  come  from  the  incubator.  There  is 
more  to  this  work  than  heat.  The  right 
amount  of  air  must  be  secured  at  the  right 
time.  Then,  again,  too  much  moisture  or 
not  enough  will  have  its  effect  with  the 
hatch. 

I  have  used  three  different  machines 
with  what  my  neighbors  and  myself  call 
good  results.  Last  year  we  hatched  3,137 
chicks  which  we  were  as  satisfied  with  as 
we  could  be. 

Then,  again,  some  people  think  that  when 
the  little  fellows  begin  to  knock  at  the 
shell  they  need  help.  This  is  all  wrong. 
The  chick  should  be  strong  enough  to 
break  the  shell  and  come  forth  of  itself. 
My  experience  at  this  time  has  taught  me 
to  keep  the  incubator  closed  after  the  eggs 
begin  to  pip  for  at  least  24  hours. 

When  the  little  chicks  are  in  the  incu- 
bator they  are  where  the  temperature  is 
103,  or  perhaps  more.  The  little  fellow  is 
the  same  as  you  would  be  if  you  should 
be  in  a  room  heated  to  the  same  heat 
with  no  clothes  upon  your  person.  Then 
to  take  you  into  a  place  where  the  tem- 
perature was  as  low  as  60,  or  even  70, 
you  would  certainly  get  chilled.  Just  so 
with  the  chicks.  Colds  and  bowel  com- 
plaint soon  set  in  and  the  chicks  begin  to 
die  and  the  attendant  cannot  see  why  this 
trouble. 

An  incubator  should  be  placed  where  the 
temperature  is  as  even  as  can  be.  Care 
must  be  used  to  have  good  air,  good  eggs, 
and  just  enough  moisture,  and  good  judg- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  incubator  will  do 
its  work  all  O.  K.  Some  will  ask  how 
can  these  things  be  known.  First,  By 
good  judgment;  Secondly,  by  different  de- 
vices made  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish 
to  use  the  incubator. 

Let  the  person  who  wishes  to  engage  In 
artificial  incubation  have  a  love  for  work, 
for  surely  there  is  plenty  of  that  connected 
with  the  poultry  business.  Study  the 
characteristics  of  the  machine  used  and 
always  attend  to  the  incubator  at  the 
proper  time.  Never  allow  some  one  not 
used  to  the  work  of  attending  to  the  in- 
cubator to  take  your  place  while  you  do 
something  else.  A  mismove  for  once  may 
spoil  the  hatch;  then  do  not  lay  the  fault 
to  the  incubator,  or  some  one  you  have 
trusted  to  do  what  you  should  have  done 
yourself. 


Hatched  a  Broken  Egg. 

S.  MASON,  WTNDHAM,  VA. 

I  put  some  duck  eggs  in  an  incubator 
and  a  week  later  accidentally  broke  one 
near  the  little  end.  The  fracture  was  a 
half  inch  in  diameter  and  the  shell  pushed 
in  till  it  would  not  return  to  place,  so  I 
took  a  needle  and  picked  the  broken  pieces 
out.  There  was  an  escape  of  albumen, 
showing  that  the  inner  membrane  had 
been  ruptured,  but  I  covered  it  over  with 
a  piece  of  surgeon's  adhesive  plaster,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  square.  When  hatching 
time  came  it  was  the  first  egg  pipped,  the 
first  out  of  the  shell,  and  is  now  the  finest 
and  largest  duck  in  the  gang.  But  I  would 
not  advise  people  to  break  their  eggs  on 
purpose  to  raise  fine  ducks. 


Record  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 

H.  M.  WOODWARD,  DARBY. 

I  see,  by  reading  your  "Poultry  Keeper," 
that  different  parties  have  brag  chickens. 
I  would  like  a  word  from  mine.  I  bought 
on  last  December  24th,  four  Plymouth 
Hock  pullets  and  one  cockerel.  They  be- 
gan to  lay  on  January  4th,  and  for  that 
mouth  I  got  45  eggs.  For  February  I  got 
76  eggs,  and  for  March  74.  For  April  I 
got  80,  for  May  80,  and  for  a  part  of  June 
I  have  29  eggs,  making  a  total  to  date 
of  writing  of  284.  In  the  meantime  I  set 
two  of  the  pullets  and  raised  a  fine  brood 
of  young  chicks.  I  feed  ground  oats, 
scalded,  for  the  morning  meal,  at  noon 
I  feed  it  whole,  and  at  night  I  feed  wheat 
and  cracked  corn.    My  yard  is  very  small. 


How  to  Know  a  Fresh  Egg. 

S.  A.  SHAW,  WINTHROP,  N.  Y. 

The  "Poultry  Keeper"  tells  us  how  to 
distinguish  fresh  eggs.  As  the  editor  says, 
it  is  something  every  one  knows;  if  they 
do  not,  they  ought  to.  But  I  never  saw 
it  in  print  before  except  when  I  sent  it  to 
another  paper  a  few  years  ago,  and  they 
published  it.  A  perfectly  fresh  egg  will 
lie  flat  on  the  side  in  water  and  after 
a  few  days  will  incline  upward  until  it 
will  stand  on  the  small  end,  and  as  every 
one  knows,  will  rise  to  the  top  when  rotten. 


Life  and  Poultry  In  Mississippi. 

M.  KAUFMAN,  PASS  CHRISTIAN,  MISS 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  I  live  at 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  a  small  town  of 
2,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  L.  and  N.  R.  R.,  just  58  miles  from 
New  Orleans  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  town  is  an  ideal  Summer  and  Winter 
resort,  and  as  such  has  made  a  fine  reputa- 
tion, has  fine  hotels,  etc.,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  visitors.  This  section  of 
the  country  offers,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  best  facilities  for  profitable  poultry 
raising  of  any  section  of  the  United  States. 
First,  the  climate  is  unsurpassed,  and  we 
have  no  need  for  the  expensive  Winter 
quarters  usually  used  in  other  parts.  We 
have  all  the  sand  gravel,  etc.,  necessary 
for  the  raising  of  hens,  and  all  the  feed 
that  would  be  required  to  feed  any  farm 
of  chickens,  at  no  cost  except  to  go  and 
get  it.  I  refer  to  fish  as  a  food,  which  in 
my  experience  is  as  good  as  anything  you 
can  feed  to  poultry.  I  give  the  fowls  a 
cooked  food  of  rice,  bran  and  fish,  which 
they  enjoy  highly,  and  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent egg  producer.  A  poultry  farmer 
in  this  section,  while  getting  his  chicken 
feed,  also  furnishes  his  household  with  good 
substantial  food,  and  often  has  a  profit  be- 
sides. It  never  gets  too  cold  to  seine, 
and  while  seining  the  good  fish  and  crabs 
are  eaten  at  home  or  sold,  and  the  refuse 
fish,  such  as  catfish,  sardines,  etc.,  which 
are  uot  considered  good  table  fish,  are 
made  into  chicken  feed  and  fertilizers. 

Another  advantage  is  that  there  is  not 
another  chicken  farm  around  us.  I  raise 
chickens,  a  good  many,  (that  is,  they 
raise  themselves),  and  while  I  am  very  fond 
of  them  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  and 
of  course  cannot  get  the  best  results.  But 
I  make  a  good  living,  and  do  not  work 
hard.  I  have  a  small  farm  of  30  acres  in 
fruit,  and  with  the  fish  and  chickens  I 
make  a  nice  income;  in  fact  I  gave  up  a 
position  in  New  Orleans,  at  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  for  this  life  on  the  farm. 
If  any  of  your  readers  will  correspond  with 
me  I  will  show  them,  if  they  are  practical 
poultry  people,  the  best  location  in  the 
United  States  for  the  poultry  business. 
We  are  close  to  New  Orleans,  the  fare  is 
nine  dollars  a  month,  and  we  have  four 
trains  a  day  each  way.  I  send  a  man 
in  every  morning  and  supply  30  dozen  eggs 
daily,  for  which  I  get  30  cents  per  dozen 
the  year  around.  But  I  guarantee  the 
eggs  I  deliver  one  day  as  being  laid  the 
day  before,  and  absolutely  fresh.  Of 
course  the  eggs  are  delivered  to  a  dozen  or 
more  customers,  and  are  used  in  restau- 
rants, etc.,  only  for  boiling,  and  I  think 
if  I  had  the  eggs  I  could  get  customers  to 
take  one  hundred  dozen  daily.  Land  is 
cheap  down  here  and  living  is  good  and 
cheap.  Children  need  no  shoes,  and  the 
family  needs  no  winter  fuel.  The  health 
is  unsurpassed,  and  it  is  an  ideal  place  of 
a  home  and  a  chicken  farm. 


Some  of  the  Difficulties. 

W.  L.  DROUILBET,  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

I  want  to  mention  something  about  an 
eggs  that  one  of  my  hens  laid.  It  might 
be  caused  by  the  feeding  or  some  other 
cause.  I  do  not  give  my  hens  any  grain 
now  as  the  weather  is  too  warm.  About 
every  three  or  four  days  I  give  them  some 
bone  meal,  mixed  with  rice,  grit  or  bran; 
it  seems  to  make  them  lay  well.  I  write 
you  this  because  your  answer  might  be 
beneficial  to  some  of  the  readers;  that  is, 
if  it,  is  worth  putting  in  the  paper.  The 
eggs\were  boiled  and  when  I  went  to  re- 
move the  shells,  I  found  that  the  egg  was 
all  yellow.  I  cut  it  in  half  and  found  a 
light  pink  ball,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
camphor  ball;  so  you  see  that  the  egg  was 
completely  turned  inside  out,  that  is  the 
inner  part.  Now  can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  cause  of  such  a  deformity  as  that? 
My  small  chicks  are  troubled  with  large 
bumps  on  their  heads  and  some  one  told  me 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  mosquitoes. 
Please  give  me  a  remedy  for  this.  I  bought 
a  hen  and  also  bought  lice,  but  I  took  them 
in  hand  and  destroyed  all.  I  have  the 
hanging  roosts  and  find  them  very  clean. 
My  nests  are  outside  of  the  house. 

[The  cause  of  the  difficulty  with  the  eggs 
Is  that  the  hens  are  yet  fat.  Give  no  feed 
at  all  but  make  them  scratch.  Anoint 
heads  with  a  mixture  of  ten  drops  sassa- 
fras oil,  twenty  drops  kerosene,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  lard,  as  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  due  to  parasites  or  mos- 
quitoes.— Ed.] 

How  He  Got  Rid  of  Lice. 

GEO.  W.  GRL'BE,  BETHLEHEM. 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  I  have  often  been  astonish- 
ed at  the  large  amount  of  space  taken  up 
on  the  subject  of  lice  in  each  issue,  and 
have  often  wondered  that  such  a  simple 
matter  requires  so  much  argument.  I  have 
kept  poultry  for  many  years  and  admit 
that  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  could  not 
go  into  my  chicken  house  without  getting 
many  chicken  lice  on  me,  but  I  finally  got 
over  that  trouble  entirely.  The  first  thing 
I  did  towards  getting  rid  of  them  was  to 
use  a  thick  coat  of  strong  whitewash, 
which  I  repeated  every  few  weeks,  and 


at  the  same  time  commenced  using  air 
slacked  lime  on  the  floor,  under  the  roosts, 
and  spread  it  in  every  crack  on  the  sides 
and  partitions  of  the  house  at  least  once  a 
week.  After  the  work  had  been  kept  up 
about  a  month  I  had  the  satisfaction  ot 
knowing  that  every  one  of  the  insects  had 
disappeared — no  sign  of  being  bothered 
with  the  pests  again.  To  keep  continually 
rid  of  them  I  whitewash  my  house  four 
times  a  year,  and  used  three  to  four 
bushels  of  lime  during  the  year;  also  used 
all  the  sifted  coal  ashes  from  my  own 
household  and  neighbors'  besides,  and  used! 
about  a  half  peck  of  ashes  and  lime  mixed 
every  morning  on  the  floor,  on  and  under 
the  roosts.  I  cleaned  out  the  house  about 
every  two  weeks  and  kept  a  box  of  screened 
coal  ashes  outside  of  the  house.  I  found 
these  methods  very  good  for  keeping  rid 
of  the  lice  and  defy  anybody  to  find  any  in 
my  chicken  house. 


What  Will  Kill  Bod  Bugs. 

MRS.  A.  P.  M'KELLOr,  MUSKOGEE,  I.  T. 

I  have  read  your  paper  for  several  years 
and  while  I  have  made  use  of  many  good 
thing*,  I  have  never  found  a  word  about 
bed  bugs  nor  chinches.  I  have  been  trou- 
bled with  mites,  large  and  small,  lice,  roup, 
cholera,  diarrhea,  and  almost  every  other 
ailment  among  my  chickens,  and  have 
found  some  way  to  conquer  them,  but 
never  yet  could  I  rid  the  nests  of  bed 
bugs.  They  grow  and  thrive  upon  the  hens 
while  they  sit.  Lime,  carbolic  acid,  kero- 
sene, and  many  other  remedies  have  been 
tried,  but  without  effect.  Will  you,  or 
some  of  your  readers,  please  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  this?  I  am  trying  turkeys  this 
year,  and  an  old  darkey  "mammy"  told 
me  to  feed  a  whole  grain  of  pepper  apiece- 
two  or  three  times  a  week  until  they  are 
well  feathered.  I  do  not  guarantee  it  but 
am  trying  »;  so  far. 

[Try  insect  powder  and  dust  it  into 
every  crack  and  crevice;  then  use  a  mix.- 
ture  of  equal  parts  kerosene  and  spirits 
of  turpentine.  By  burning  sulphur  in  the 
house  they  will  be  destroyed. — Ed.] 


A  Cure  for  Canker. 

GEO.  KRUMMEL,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

What  is  the  best  possible  cure  for  cank- 
er? I  use  a  preparation  of  my  own  which 
is  made  as  follows:  Sulphate  of  iron,  one 
ounce;  chlorate  of  potash,  one  ounce;  water 
eight  ounces.  It  beats  all  I  have  ever 
tried.  I  brush  it  on  in  the  mouth  and  it 
makes  the  canker  slip  off  easily.  Also  put 
chlorate  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water. 
But,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  does  not  work  well  on  the 
outside  of  the  head  as  well  as  carbon  oil 
because  the  air  dries  it,  and  sometimes 
it  collects  inside  of  six  hours,  while  on 
the  other  fowls  it  does  not  collect  for  a 
little  longer  time.  It  sometimes  takes 
six  days  before  it  gets  it  cured.  I  am 
only  experimenting  on  poultry  diseases.  I 
find  carbon  oil  is  no  good  for  canker  as  I 
have  no  time  to  give  the  full  details. 
Please  state  in  the  next  issue  of  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper"what  is  the  best  cure  and  what 
will  keep  canker  away  after  it  has  been 
taken  off.  I  also  dose  them  with  castor 
oil  every  three  or  four  days. 

[There  is  no  sure  cure.  The  chlorate 
of  potash  and  iron,  used  by  you,  is  as 
good  as  anything  else,  and  you  have  even 
been  fortunate  in  doing  so  well. — Ed.l 


The  Best  Breed. 

JAMES  DICKIE,  SPARTA,  ILL. 

I  often  see  the  question  asked,  "which 
is  the  best  breed  of  chickens  for  profit?" 
I  have  now  had  over  twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  business  and  my  honest 
opinion  is  that  the  best  breed  is  the  breed 
that  is  best  taken  care  of.  I  breed  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  do  not  want  anything 
better. 


Mixed  Food. 

Mixed  food,  such  as  a  warm  mess,  is  not 
always  proper,  but  many  use  that  method 
of  feeding  because  it  permits  them  to 
allow,  in  a  convenient  form,  foods  that 
cannot  well  be  given  in  any  other  manner; 
for  instance,  take  linseed-meal  or  mid- 
dlings. There  is  no  way  to  feed  those 
substances  to  fowls  except  by  moistening 
them,  when  a  sticky  mass  results,  which 
is  anything  but  palatable  to  the  fowls.  If 
such  food  was  fed  in  large  quantities 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  crop-bound. 
To  make  the  mess  better  relished,  bran 
and  coarse  corn  meal  are  added,  which  al- 
lows it  to  crumble  and  lessens  the  adhe- 
siveness. Of  course,  the  mixture  of  the 
several  substances  is  more  digestible  than 
the  first  two  mentioned.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  all  poultrymen,  not  that  some 
of  them  are  unaware  of  the  digestibility 
of  the  mess,  but  because  they  cannot  in- 
duce the  hens  to  consume  the  sticky  sub- 
stance. Now,  if  finely  cut  clover,  hay  or 
cooked  turnips  are  added  to  the  mixture, 
the  materials  will  be  even  more  divided 
and  the  digestibility  increased,  while  the 
benefit  will  be  more  Immediate. 
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Feathered  Hobbies. 

HOSEA  HENPECK'S  WIFE. 

Every  one  has  a  hobby — so  it  is  said, 
My  hobby's  a  turkey,  if  it's  well  fed; 
Some  dote  on  chickens,  others  on  geese — ■ 
The     latter  preferred   for  feathers  and 
grease. 

But  ducks  are  such  terrible    fellows  to 
please — 

They  first  want  it  warm  and  then  want 
a  freeze; 

They  take  to  the  water  and  then  "want 

the  earth;" 
Of  the  follies  and  foibles  there's  never 

a  dearth. 

Such  hobbies  as  these  if  we    go  Pekin 
about, 

For  what's  best  in  the  fowl  line  we'll 

soon  find  out, 
Will  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  our  best 

laid  schemes 
To  make  poultry  pay,  whatever  our  dreams. 

For  as  soon  as  they're  living  we'll  find 

they  are  dead 
So  quick  that  no  prayers  for  them  need 

be  said, 

No  doctor  be  called,  not  even  a  quack, 
To   hasten   their  going,  to  conjure  them 
back. 


What  Can  be  Done  on  an  Acre. 

PETER  POULTRY. 

Two  years  ago  this  Spring,  feeling  the 
need  of  some  relaxation  from  severe 
mental  labor,  and  becoming  interested  in 
the  modern  improvements  of  the  poultry 
business,  through  conversation  with  friends 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  I  turned 
my  attention  in  some  leisure  moments  to 
reading  the  new  poultry  books  and  jour- 
nals, of  which  there  is  no  dearth  in  these 
latter  days.  The  result  soon  was  that  I 
was  anxious  to  make  a  beginning  In  the 
business  myself,  in  a  small  way,  as  an 
amateur,  and,  having  my  attention  especi- 
ally turned  toward  egg  production,  I  decid- 
ed to  start  with  pure  single  comb  Brown 
Leghorns. 

I  purchased  a  few  common  fowls  at  CO 
cents  apiece,  to  serve  as  sitters,  and  order- 
ed of  a  dealer  sittings  of  Leghorn  eggs  as 
fast  as  my  hens  became  broody.  Through 
April,  May  and  the  early  June,  I  secured 
enough  for  a  first  year's  start.  I  devoted 
a  part  of  my  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
large  enough  for  my  first  year's  needs,  to 
a  small  roosting  and  laying  house,  and 
scratching  and  shelter  shed,  and  what  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  addition,  to  give 
the  fowls  a  reasonable  amount  of  run  in  the 
open  air.  All  that  I  felt  that  I  could  then 
spare  was  a  piece  of  land  40  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide.  As  my  entire  lot  was  80  by 
160  feet,  and  the  front  half  (80  by  80  feet,) 
was  devoted  to  the  house  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  lawn,  vines,  flowers,  etc.,  the 
rear  half,  (80  by  80  feet)  was  devoted  to  my 
small  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  in  the 
former  of  which  were  my  small  fruits,  in 
which  I  take  an  especial  interest,  I  con- 
cluded at  that  time  that  this  was  all  I 
could  afford  for  a  poultry  yard,  and  this 
was  taken,  of  course,  from  the  vegetable 
garden. 

I  had  a  board  fence,  seven  feet  high, 
placed  on  the  north  of  the  yard,  to  keep 
off  the  cold  winds  of  Winter.  Next  came 
the  necessary  small  buildings  mentioned 
and  one-half  of  the  yard.  The  south  side 
was  left  for  the  open  run,  or  the  small 
space  of  40  by  10  feet.  To  aid  in  keeping 
the  yard  pure  and  sweet,  and  to  furnish 
the  fowls  worms  and  scratching  room  in 
the  Summer,  I  resolved  from  the  first  to 
keep  this  open  space,  regularly  every  week, 
dug  as  deeply  as  would  be  necessary  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  when,  after  a  few 
years,  this  earth  would  need  changing,  I 
thought  I  would  spread  it  on  the  rest  of 
the  garden  and  fill  its  place  with  fresh 
earth,  which  I  could  spare  from  other  lots 
not  far  away.  I  felt  that  I  could  thus 
overcome,  in  a  great  measure,  the  serious 
disadvantages  of  having  too  many  fowls 
on  a  small  piece  of  land. 

I  kept  over  the  first  Winter,  in  the  place 
here  described,  about  25'  fowls,  including 
the  mongrels  kept  over  for  the  second 
year's  sittings,  the  most  of  which,  by  the 
way,  being  Black  Langshans,  Dorkings, 
and  Plymouth  Rock  crosses,  proved  nearly 
as  good  layers,  under  my  treatment,  as  the 
Leghorns.  The  next  Spring,  wishing  to  in- 
crease my  flock  to  50  for  the  following 
Winter,  and  being  much  pleased  with  my 
result  for  the  first  year,  I  lengthened  my 
yard  toward  the  east,  making  it  80  by  20 
feet,  and  as  the  fences  of  the  first  year, 
being  seven  feet  high,  (i.  e.,  two  runs  of 
three-foot  wire  above  the  base-board  of 
one  foot),  did  not  restrain  some  of  the 
more  active  of  my  Leghorns  from  flying 
over  upon  this  new  part  intended  for  my 
pure  Leghorns  only,  I  put  another  run  of 
wire  on  the  fence,  making  it  10  feet  high, 
and  making  a  fence  over  which  not  even 
the  most  venturesome  Leghorn  has  dared 
to  look,  much  less  fly  over  It.  In  this 
yard,  supplied  like  the  other,  with  roost- 
ing and  laying  house  and  scratching  shed, 
I  put  the  selected  pure  Leghorns  only,  with 
one  cockerel  to  eleven  hens,  leaving  in  the 
mongrel  yard  all  that  were  off  color,  with 
even  a  single  white  feather  in  their  wings. 
I  may  here  remark  that  these  rejected  ones 
have  laid  just  as  well  as  those  selected 


for  breeding.  My  success  satisfied  me  so 
well  the  second  year  that  I  decided,  this 
last  Winter,  to  take  in  the  strip  south  of 
the  whole  to  add  to  the  open  run  of  each 
yard,  keeping  the  whole  dug  weekly,  as 
described,  the  whole  run  now  divided  into 
four  yards,  and  thus  covering  the  space 
of  80  by  40,  or  just  one-half  of  the  garden, 
about  abandoning  the  garden  entirely,  ex- 
cept the  part  devoted  to  small  fruits.  And 
as  Leghorns  might  be,  at  times,  in  any  of 
the  yards,  I  raised  the  entire  fence  to  10  feet 
in  height,  thus  relieving  myself  of  all  anx- 
iety as  to  any  possible  escape.  I  have  also, 
during  the  past  Winter,  added  Light  Brah- 
mas  to  my  pure  stock,  obtained  at  fancy 
prices,  ($3  for  each  pullet  and  $6  for  the 
cockerel),  but  they  came  from  one  of  the 
best  and  best  known  of  our  breeders,  and  I 
would  name  him  gladly  here,  only  I  write 
under  an  assumed  name,  as  will  be  seen, 
and  do  not  care  at  present  to  reveal  my 
identity.  I  have  also  set,  this  Spring,  eggs 
from  the  best  stock  of  pure  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  pure  Black  Minorcas,  making 
selections  of  these  three  added  kinds  for 
reasons  that  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  all 
poultry  raisers,  I  am  sure.  So  I  now  have 
four  yards,  averaging  40  by  20  feet,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  reached  the  limit 
of  my  lot,  one-fourth  of  it,  and  can  go  no 
further,  and  as  I  wintered  50  the  past 
Winter  on  80  by  20  feet,  and  now  have  80 
by  40  feet  covered,  of  course  I  can  this 
Winter  reach  the  full  limit  that  I  have  set, 
or  100  fowls,  and  as  two  of  the  pure  kinds 
added  are  good  sitters,  and  as  I  have  just 
added  two  incubators  and  brooders  com- 
bined, which  are  permanent  and  self-sus- 
taining, never  requiring  repairs,  nor  re- 
newal, and  demanding  a  minimum  of  care, 
and  all  for  $3  each — $6  for  two  such  in- 
cubators! Of  course,  I  shall  put  off  this 
Fall  all  my  scrubs  and  crosses;  however, 
good  may  be  the  breeds  which  may  be 
combined. 

And  now,  before  closing,  I  must  come  to 
the  main  point,  and  show  why  I  have 
written  out  this  detailed  account,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  encourage  many  who  have 
small  grounds  to  venture  upon,  at  least  an 
amateur  practice  as  I  have  done.  I  have, 
as  you  see,  in  my  lot,  very  little  over  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  one-fourth  of  which 
my  poultry  yard  covers,  or  one^six- 
teenth  of  an  acre,  and  I  propose  to 
winter  on  it  100  fowls,  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1,600  fowls  to  the  acre,  or  not  far 
short  of  that  number.  But  does  this  show 
that  I  disregard  the  advice  of  your  most 
excellent  journal,  so  often  repeated,  based 
upon  large  experience,  to  attempt  no 
more  than  100  fowls  to  the  acre;  of  course, 
that  refers  to  business  on  a  large  scale. 
You  certainly  remind  us  that  all  that  is 
said  is  to  be  greatly  modified  in  the  case  of 
small  flocks.  When  a  boy  I  was  brought 
up  on  a  Bucks  county  farm  of  100  acres. 
We  had,  as  most  farmers  in  that  early 
day,  possibly  50  fowls,  not  more;  the  pure 
breeds"  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  the 
terms  "off  color,"  "not  marking  high 
enough,"  etc.,  were  expressions  not  yet 
introduce  into  the  English  language;  but 
our  hens  'stole"  their  nests  in  obscure 
corners  of  fields  and  woods  that  escaped 
during  all  the  weeks  of  laying  and  sitting, 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  my  brother  and  my- 
self, and  made  excellent  hatches,  "mois- 
ture" or  "no  moisture,"  and  raised  fine 
broods  of  "scrubs,"  that  would  fill  a  coop 
to  overflowing.  And  if  that  100-acre  farm 
were  turned  into  a  poultry  farm  to-day 
who  would  say  that  10,000  poultry  would 
not  be  ample  supply  to  stock  it,  and  that 
more  than  that,  would  over-stock  It.  So,  Mr. 
Editor,  we  all  fully  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice to  your  wise  counsel  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  but  we  would  not  have  your 
readers  Infer,  as  some  might  at  first,  that 
on  one  sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  land  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  put  more  than  six  and 
a-fourth  fowls! 

I  may  add,  in  closing,  that  while  I  had 
at  the  rate  of  1,600  fowls  to  the  acre  in  my 
yards  the  past  two  years,  with  my  manage- 
ment of  them,  thanks  to  such  journals  as 
yours,  without  which  I  could  have  done 
nothing,  and  while  I  have  looked  eagerly 
for  lice,  and  signs  of  lice,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  one  in  my  houses  or  yards,  except 
on  a  few  sitting  hens  and  small  chicks, 
and  these  were  mostly  sitters  brought  from 
other  yards,  all  being  quickly  relieved  by  a 
few  applications  of  Lambert's  Death  to 
Lice.  The  special  means  which  I  have 
taken  to  avoid  lice,  mostly  obtained  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  from  your  paper,  I  re- 
serve for  Letter  II.  for  August,  a  month 
when  lice  especially  abound. 

Twenty-Five  Days  in  Hatching. 

A.  WALLACE,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 

On  May  5th  I  set  a  hen  with  13  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  On  the  29th  there  were 
no  eggs  pipped,  so  I  thought  they  were 
all  infertile.  I  broke  two  of  them  open, 
and  found  a  live  chick  in  each.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th  I  found  two  chicks 
hatched,  four  more  on  the  29th,  and  one 
more  on  the  30th.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
was  the  reason  they  were  so  long  in 
hatching?  To  show  that  there  was  no 
mistake  in  the  time  I  will  say  that  a 
neighbor  bought  two  settings  of  eggs,  I 
got  one  and  he  kept  the  other  and  we  set 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  his 
hatched  on  the  25th.  The  hen  I  had  was 
a  common  black  one  but  a  fine  sitter. 

[It  may  be  due  to  lack  of  warmth  or  to 
■not  sufficient  vitality  In  the  chicks.— Ed.] 


The  Presence  of  a  Male  is  Beneficial. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  eggs  will 
remain  longer  in  an  edible  condition  if 
no  male  is  allowed  to  run  with  the  laying 
hens.  For  this  reason,  and  also  on  the 
score  of  annoyance,  I  have  noticed  of  late 
that  authorities  on  poultry  matters,  breed- 
ers and  editors  especially,  advise  that  no 
male  be  kept  with  laying  hens  unless 
when  eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching  pur- 
poses. 

My  experience  does  not  prove  that  this 
advice  is  the  correct  thing  to  follow.  I 
am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  hens  during 
a  greater  part  of  the  time  will  do  much 
better  if  allowed  the  presence  of  a  male. 

The  first  reason  given  in  favor  of  having 
no  male  with  the  laying  hens  is  correct; 
the  eggs  certainly  will  retain  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  their  appearance  of  fresh- 
ness, but  this  fact  should  not  have  much 
influence  with  a  poultryman..  His  aim 
should  be  to  supply  fresh  eggs  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  not  to  experiment  on  the 
length  of  time  he  can  keep  eggs  and  still 
call  them  fresh. 

The  second  and  most  important  reason 
given,  is  only  partially  true;  at  times, 
under  certain  conditions,  hens  will  do  bet- 
ter if  no  male  is  allowed  to  run  with 
them.  One  of  these  times  is  the  moulting 
period,  when  the  male  should  be  removed 
unless  he  also  is  moulting,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  no  annoyance.  No  male 
should  be  allowed  In  the  quarters  with  the 
sitting  hens,  or  with  hens  raising  broods 
of  chickens,  nor  with  hens  that  are  for 
any  reason  out  of  laying  condition.  One 
exception  I  make  to  this  last  statement,  as 
an  active  male  will  be  found  an  important 
element  in  breaking  up  broody  hens. 

In  these  instances  a  male  is  a  decided 
nuisance,  but  by  his  attentions  is  a  detri- 
ment to  his  companions;  they  will  do  bet- 
ter without  him. 

The  point  in  this  article  that  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  that  in  regard  to  ordinary 
laying  stock.  My  experience  has  satisfied 
me  that  hens  give  better  returns,  more 
eggs,  and  less  trouble  to  manage,  if  al- 
lowed the  company  of  a  male.  I  have 
noted  that  with  the  American  and  Asiatic 
varieties,  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
etc.,  those  breeds  that  incline  naturally 
to  incubation,  if  no  male  is  allowed,  this 
natural  inclination  is  greatly  increased; 
the  hens  become  very  persistent  in  their 
efforts  to  sit,  and  when  the  sitting  inclina- 
tion is  overcome  lay  but  a  few  eggs  be- 
fore again  becoming  broody. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  given  this  matter 
a  thorough  test,  and  the  fact  obtained  by 
a  thorough  test  might  not  bear  out  my 
assertion,  but  it  is  my  belief,  however, 
that  a  series  of  tests  would  confirm  my 
observations. 

The  nearer  we  can  copy  nature  in  pro- 
viding conditions  for  fowls  in  confinement 
the  greater  will  be  our  success  and  their 
comfort  and  health. 

This  should  be  an  interesting  and  suit- 
able subject  for  an  experiment  station 
where  the  tests  could  be  made  thorough 
regardless  of  time  or  expense. 

[It  has  been  tested  at  the  Geneva  Sta- 
tion by  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  result  published 
by  us,  and  found  that  more  eggs  were  se- 
cured where  there  were  no  males  with  the 
hens. — Ed.] 

Laid  Two  Eggs  a  Day. 

MRS.  J.  A.  SNYDER,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

I  have  just  read  in  your  paper  of  May 
15th,  of  a  Buff  Cochin  hen  that  laid  two 
eggs  every  day.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  that  statement  for  I  had  the 
blooded  Buff  Cochins  here,  and  I  had  one 
hen  that  I  know  positively  laid  two  eggs 
every  day.  I  thought  it  just  a  freak  of 
nature.  The  hen  did  not  live  the  summer 
out;  she  died  and  I  do  not  know  the  cause. 
I  am  keeping  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
now.  I  just  began  this  spring  and  only 
have  two  hens,  four  pullets,  and  one 
male.  I  hope  to  be  one  among  the  rest 
of  your  people  in  the  near  future. 


Black  Spanish  That  Were  Good. 

C.  A.  SHAW,  MIDDLETON,  MASS. 

I  was  at  Sunman,  Ind.,  recently  visiting 
the  Black  Spanish  yards  of  Mr.  John  Ben- 
nett, and  a  nicer  collection  it  has  never 
been  my  pleasure  to  gaze  upon.  As  an 
exclusive  breeder  of  the  famous  Black 
Spanish  I  went  there  with  the  express 
purpose  of  adding  new  material  to  my 
stock,  but  when  it  came  to  picking  out 
the  best,  I  was  at  loss  to  know.  I  said 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  "There  is  no  choice;  they 
are  all  good."  They  were  worthy  of  some 
words  of  comment  so  I  took  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you. 


Raised  With  no  Hen  or  Brooder. 

"  SUBSCRIBER." 

How  is  this  for  White  Wyandottes?  I 
have  chicks  kept  in  a  house  three  by  six 
feet,  without  hen,  brooder,  or  heating,  that 
at  two  weeks  old,  the  25th  of  April,  weigh- 
ed six  ounces  each.  They  were  Knapp's 
strain,  not  over  cost  either.  I  have  lost 
one  only  out  of  a  flock  of  fifteen. 


Thinks  There  is  Money  in  It. 

J.  N.  RUSK,  HAINES  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  your  poultry  paper  for  some 
years  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  of  all  poultry  papers  I  have 
seen.  I  find  that  after  all  one  has  to  sift 
some  chaff  from  the  wheat  to  get  at  the 
wheat,  and  theoretical  knowledge  in  the 
poultry  business  is  not  worth  a  continental 
without  putting  it  into  successful  practice. 

I  have  worked  artificial  incubation  and 
brooding  for  the  last  five  years.  At  first  I 
bought  an  incubator  and  brooder.  The 
flashy  and  seeming  advertisement  caught 
me  and  my  money.  But  when  the 
machine  arrived  I  was  simply  disgusted 
with  it.  It  was  built  of  green  lumber, 
poorly  constructed,  and  when  set  Up  had 
to  lean  against  a  wall,  as  It  would  not 
stand  alone.  I  ran  it  through  one  hatch 
and  there  were  cracks  in  it  a  half  ati  inch 
wide  where  the  boards  had  shrunk  apart. 
I  built  it  over,  made  two  more  hatches, 
and  then  gave  it  away.  I  bought  several 
other  machines,  some  good,  others  only 
partly  so.  But  I  learned  after  a  while 
what  1  wanted  in  an  incubator  and  began 
experimenting  in  building  them  for  myself, 
first  with  hot  water,  later  with  hot  air. 
and  have  succeeded  after  three  years  Jp 
building  just  what  I  want.  I  have  hatched 
and  raised  thousands  of  chickens,  dUCkB, 
guineas,  Mongolian  pheasants  and  turkeys, 
and  have  lost  only  one  chick  so  far.  I 
tried  the  hot  water  system  for  brooding 
but  discarded  it  in  favor  of  a  hot  air  brood- 
er, which  I  have  built,  2  by  4  feet,  Using 
a  No.  1  Hydro  Safety  lamp.  In  each 
brooder  I  put  from  30  to  40  chicks,  and  for 
the  first  three  weeks  have  a  yard  10  by  12 
feet  for  them  to  run  in,  (brooder  on  the 
outside).  The  yard  has  10-inch  wide  boards 
on  the  bottom  all  around,  then  one-inch 
mesh  wire  netting  with  cover  of  two-inch 
mesh  wire  netting  to  protect  from  hawksi 
etc.  After  three  weeks  th§y  have  free  run 
on  the  grass.  I  feed  th9  first  few  days 
oh  rolled  oats,  dry,  and  after  that  time 
ground  feed,  cdrn,  oats  and  rye  mixed, 
but  dry.  I  have  trays  to  put  the  feed  in, 
but  clean  and  fill  them  with  feed  only 
once  a  day.  By  giving  them  the  feed  dry 
they  will  not  eat  too  fast  nor  foul  the 
feed.  I  keep  before  them  constantly  a  can 
of  clean  water  and  every  few  days  give 
them  a  little  chopped  rare  meat.  I  raised 
a  nice  lot  of  turkeys  in  this  way  last  sea- 
son, losing  only  one  out  of  forty  hatched, 
and  that  was  killed  by  accident.  Two  of 
them  had  their  legs  broken  and  I  set  them 
and  put  them  In  splints  and  bandages  for 
ten  days  when  they  were  all  right.  My 
motto  is  don't  crowd,  but  keep  the  chicks 
on  the  hustle.  I  raise  only  Plymouth 
Rocks  now,  but  have  one  Brown  Leghorn 
hen  that  will  stand  on  my  hand  at  com- 
mand and  sing  any  time.  Have  some 
Canada  geese,  wild,  that  I  used  for  de- 
coys on  the  Pamlico  Sound  last  Winter  that 
I  want  to  breed  from.  The  dogs,  English 
Beagles,  are  my  poultry  protectors  from 
cats,  rats,  chicken  thieves,  etc.  They  will 
not  see  a  chicken  injured  by  anything 
without  resenting  it.  Is  there  money  in 
the  poultry  business?  Yes,  a  whole  lot, 
but  go  slow  in  trying  to  get  it  and  study 
and  work  as  you  would  to  succeed  in  any 
other  trade  or  profession.  Do  not  go  your 
whole  pile  on  the  first  three  years  of  the 
business.  I  have  traveled  over  most  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able locations  for  poultry  raising  and  egg 
production  is  the  "tidewater"  region  of 
North  Carolina  around  the  Albemarle  or 
Pamlico  Sounds. 


Got  Eggs  by  Following  Advice. 

JOSEPH  H    POUNDER,  GORDON,  PA. 

I  have  recommended  your  paper  highly 
as  I  think  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  it 
as  an  educator  to  poultry  raisers.  I  fol- 
lowed its  instructions  and  have  had  won- 
derful success.  I  have  26  hens,  and  from 
the  first  of  November,  1895,  until  the  first 
of  May  1896,  I  got  2,150  eggs,  as  follows: 
November  278  eggs,  December  332,  Janu- 
ary 306,  February  386,  March  400,  and 
April  448,  making  a  total  of  2,150.  I  con- 
sider that  good  laying,  especially  through 
the  winter  months.  This  was  my  first 
experience  with  poultry  for  profit.  I  was 
asked  by  a  great  many,  "What  do  you  do 
to  make  your  chickens  lay  so?"  I  told 
them  that  I  invested  50  cents  in  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper"  and  followed  its  advice.  It 
is  the  banner  paper  on  poultry.  If  you 
consider  that  six  months  egg  record  a 
good  one  you  can  publish  it  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  following  the  instructions 
of  the  "Poultry  Keeper." 


Gives  the  Good  Things. 

JOHN  KENDIG,  BRADFORD,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and  have 
found  some  very  valuable  things  in  it,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  to  state  them.  I  have 
taken  pride  in  getting  some  few  subscribers 
for  you.  The  beauty  of  your  paper  is  that 
you  never  fail  to  tell  of  a  good  thing  when 
you  know  one.  I  have  some  very  nice 
poultry  and  if  things  go  all  right  I  may 
give  you  some  advertising  to  do  until 
spring.  There  was  a  man  here  from  a 
western  poultry  farm  and  he  told  me  I  had 
some  very  fine  breeds  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Brahmas,  I  am  growing  mine  for 
market. 
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Hens  "Without  Males. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Musselman,  Overton,  Pa.,  has 
an  execllent  letter  on  this  subject,  which 
has  been  crowded  out,  but  which  we  pre- 
sent with  pleasure  because  it  is  the  result 
of  experiments  which  which  he  has  made 
in  keeping  hens  without  males.    He  says: 

"That  rooster  problem  is  evidently  com- 
ing to  the  front.  In  the  March  "Poultry 
Keeper"  Mr.  C.  Gerlock  gives  an  exper- 
ience almost  exactly  like  mine  of  last  year, 
while  on  another  page  is  an  item  unsigned, 
and  so  presumably  of  editorial  authority, 
stating  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  per- 
mitting the  males  to  run  with  the  hens, 
'more  eggs  will  be  laid,'  etc. 

"Now  I  venture  to  suggest  Mr.  Editor, 
that  the  last  is  one  of  those  fowl  maxims 
asserted  first  by  ignorant  people  based  on 
misunderstood  facts  and  published  there- 
after by  men  who  would  know  better 
if  they  tested  them.  For  further  examples 
of  the  same  kind  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  winter  coop  pictured  lately 
in  "Poultry  Keeper" — I  think  December— 
with  nearly  level  glass  roof.  A  little  fig- 
uring would  have  shown  you  that  in  this 
latitude  that  would  let  in  a  maximum 
of  sunlight  in  summer  when  none  is 
needed  and  about  half  of  the  maximum 
possible  in  December  when  much  is  needed 
and  this  half  would  fall  on  the  wall. 
Again  you  reiterate  frequently  that  hens 
should  have  about  ten  feet  of  floor  apiece, 
and  have  stated  that  100  eggs  was  a  good 
average  for  tolerably  large  flocks,  while 
one  contributor  claims  to  give  less 
than  five  feet  per  hen  in  flocks  of  fifty 
and  gets  200  eggs  apiece. 

"I  think  nearly  all  who  try  to  feed  for 
eggs  will  say  that  your  floor  figures  are 
extravagant  and  your  egg  estimate  too 
moderate.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would  re- 
quire much  searching  of  the  files  of  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  to  find  other  current 
statements  published  which  experience  of 
the  egg  producing  fraternity,  the  success- 
ful part  of  it,  discredits. 

"I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts 
that  you  may  admit  the  possibility  of 
error  in  regard  to  the  current  belief  re- 
garding roosterless  flocks.  For  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper"  I  have  great  admiration,  both 
for  its  editorial  tone  and  the  nature  of  its 
editorials. 

"Last  fall  I  was  about  discouraged  from 
trying  to  produce  eggs  without  males  in 
the  flocks,  when  Mr.  Latta's  letter  regard- 
ing egg  production  in  Germany  appeared. 
He  stated  that  there  was  about  one  farmer 
In  fifteen  who  kept  males  with  hens.  On 
the  strength  of  that  I  again  discarded 
males.  By  mid-winter  I  decided  that, 
like  many  other  fatherless  ideas  it  ap- 
parently was  capable  of  improvement  and 
again  secured  males. 

"Let  me  briefly  state  now  my  experience. 
About  four  years  ago  I  began  on  a  farm 
with  about  35  hens.  I  increased,  about 
100  per  year  until  I  had  400,  always  fed 
two  to  four  times  daily,  rather  more  than 
they  ate  clean.  Kept  hens  in  flocks  of 
from  40  to  300,  and  averaged  10  dozens  eggs 
per  hen  per  year,  allowing  for  setting,  etc. 

"A  year  ago  last  fall  I  moved,  putting 
four  flocks  of  about  125  each  in  coops  in  a 
field  of  four  acres  and  25  in  a  smaller 
coop  and  yard.  My  coops  were  damp,  yet 
not  much  worse  than  places  I  used  while 
on  the  farm.  Among  other  things  on  the 
the  subject  I  got  hold  of  a  report  of  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  giving  results 
of  tests  of  two  small  flocks  of  pullets  six 
months  without  roosters  and  two  flocks 
with  males.  Those  without  males  did  the 
best.  This  decided  me,  also  a  friend  who 
had  about  400  hens.  His  hens  did  well 
last  summer.  Mine,  like  Mr.  Gerlack's, 
did  well  a  couple  of  months  then  almost 
entirely  stopped— all  but  a  small  flock 
which  had  exactly  the  same  feed  and  care 
but  had  a  male.  They,  though  too  fat  with 
my  attempting  to  force  eggs  by  feeding 
experiments,  kept  on  doing  well.  My 
friend,  however,  always  had  a  couple  or 
few  scrub  roosters  with  his  when  I  asked 
him.  In  August,  as  a  last  resort,  I  got 
a  few  roosters,  and  a  week  later  the  hens 
gained  four  dozens  in  one  day. 

"Last  December  on  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Latta's  letter,  I  again  discarded  roosters, 
when  hens  were  just  beginning  to  do  nice- 
ly. In  a  week  they  began  to  fail.  Cold 
damp  weather  also  checked  them,  but  the 
four  roosterless  flocks  would  respond  to 
nothing  while  the  small  separate  flock  did 
somewhat.  Late  in  January  I  decided  to 
experiment,  so  I  took  my  two  fancy  roost- 
ers and  moved  from  flock  to  flock,  putting 
them  a  week  in  a  coop.  I  thought  they 
could  stand  it  a  few  weeks,  as  the  hens 
would  not  lay  much  anyhow  under  the 
circumstances.  Result  was  a  very  decided 
change  in  egg  yield,  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  roosters  by  about  ten  days  and 
lasted  about  that  length  of  time.  That 
decided  me.    I  have  roosters  again. 

"Now  as  to  the  German  method.  How 
many  eggs  do  those  Germans  get  per  year? 
Do  they  know  hens  can  be  persuaded  to 
lay  in  fall  and  winter?  As  to  the  experi- 
ment station  test.  The  fowls  chosen  were 
pullets  and  the  test  was  for  only  six 
months,  probably  during  the  regular  laying 
season.  As  to  tho  current  notion,  with  due 
reBpect  to  poultry  editors  I  feel  constrained 
to  call  It  a  notion,  that  roosterless  flocks 
lay  best,  I  believe  it  arises  from  the  fact 


that  for  some  time  after  males  are  re- 
moved, also  during  the  regular  season  of 
laying  the  females  feeling  an  unsatisfied 
desire,  are  more  restless  and  active  than 
normal,  and  eat  to  excess  if  food  can  be 
had,  trying  by  what  means  are  in  their 
reach  to  satisfy  themselves.  When  they 
become  use  to  it,  and  the  season  is  past, 
they  become  unnaturally  sluggish,  lay  not 
at  all  and  get  overfat. 

"Now  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  a  betting 
man,  but  a  challenge  is  sufficient  incentive 
to  the  true  specialist.  I  have  for  years 
made  a  specialty  of  market  eggs  and  I 
hereby  challenge  any  egg  producer  to  pro- 
duce as  many  eggs  between  June  first  and 
March  first  with  a  roosterless  flock  of  or- 
dinary age  as  he  will  with  a  flock  with 
roosters  kept  under  the  same  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible.  Further,  if  you 
have  any  records  of  prizes  for  egg  produc- 
tion taken  by  roosterless  flocks, — editors 
are  supposed  to  have  at  hand  statistics 
of  all  kinds  in  their  lines — will  you  please 
publish?  All  the  prizes  I  ever  heard  of 
were  taken  by  flocks  having  roosters." 

We  will  take  occasion  to  state  that  his 
criticism  of  the  poultry  house  depends  on 
circumstances.  We  can  only  give  the  de- 
sign. The  management,  cost,  and  location 
are  beyond  our  advice. 

Next,  in  regard  to  space  for  hens.  We 
still  maintain  that  hens  to  do  well  must 
have  plenty  of  room. 

We  thank  Mr.  Musselman,  however,  for 
speaking  out  without  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings or  opinion  of  the  editor.  He  does 
not  know  it  all.  We  learn  from  one 
another.  We  trust  that  every  reader  will 
say  what  he  has  to  say  boldly,  as  Mr. 
Musselman  does.  That  is  the  way  to  get 
at  facts 

ALL  ABOUT  EGGS. 


Sum.  Interesting  Facts— Effects 
Food,  Etc. 
Were  it  not  for  the  eggs  hens  lay  wo 
should  hear,,  writes  N.  D.  Forbes  in  the 
Poultry  Monthly,  very  little  indeed  about 
hens,  some  people  being  apparently  satis- 
fled  with  rather  small  performances  in 
that  line,  while  others  would  have  each 
hen  lay  an  egg  every  day  and  two  on 
Sunday. 

It  seems  rather  a  stale  subject  to  write 
about,  but  the  late  John  B.  Gough  used  to 
say  that  if  we  want  a  strictly  new  joke  we 
must  make  it  ourselves.  As  he  had  the 
most  complete  reportory  or  stories  of  any 
public  man  of  his  day,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  excellent  authority  in  the  matter. 
Therefore,  if  we  want  a  new  subject  to 
write  about  I  suppose  we  must  make  it. 
Failing  in  this,  the  next  best  thing  to  do, 
evidently,  is  to  clothe  our  old  subject  in  a 
new  dress,  if  possible. 

Somebody  in  writing  about  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  egg  has  this  to  say: 

The  ordinary  hen's  egg  weighs  about 
1,000  grains — the  white  constituting  about 
600  grains,  the  yolk  300  and  the  shell  100. 
Divide  the  contents  of  an  egg  chemically 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  white  consists 
chiefly  of  water,  (83  parts  of  100.)  The 
other  17  parts  are  divided  between  dry 
albumen  and  salts,  of  the  former  15  1-2 
parts  and  of  the  latter  1  1-2  parts.  The 
yolk  is  composed  of  a  very  strong  solution 
of  albumen,  in  which  multitudes  of  minute 
globules  of  oil  are  held  in  suspension. 

It  don't  say  so  here,  but  it  appears  to  be 
a  fact  nevertheless  that  the  yolk  is  about 
53.100  water.  Sometimes  figures  are  start- 
ling things  and  in  this  case  we  find  that 
17.25,  or  three-quarters  of  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  egg,  is  water.  If  some  of  us 
had  known  this  fact  years  ago  we  would 
hardly  have  used  so  much  moisture  in  our 
incubators.  Also,  had  we  known  that  a 
chicken  lives  in  water  all  of  its  embryonic 
life,  we  would  know  that  it  will  need 
water  as  long  as  it  continues  to  live,  and 
yet  some  people  think  that  little  chickens 
don't  need  drinking  water  at  all. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  same  old  story 
to  be  resaid  that  an  egg  Incubated  by  a 
hen  gets  an  oily  coating  on  the  outside 
of  the  shell  which  prevents  evaporation  of 
the  contents,  while  an  egg  in  process  of 
artificial  incubation  doesn't  get  any  such 
coating,  and,  being  subject  to  a  dry  heat, 
naturally  evaporates.  Very  well,  it  can 
evaporate  considerable  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  egg  and  yet  there  will  be 
enough  left.  Suppose  that  all  the  water 
in  the  egg  evaporates,  every  bit  of  it, 
what  then?  Why,  this:  The  animal  tis- 
sues which  form  the  chick  get  their  start 
from  the  albumen,  which,  with  the  water, 
forms  the  white  of  the  egg.  These  tissues 
inclose  the  yolk,  which  is  also  composed 
largely  of  albumen  and  oil.  On  the  yolk 
the  chick  feeds  as  soon  as  it  needs  food, 
and  this  is  all  the  food  it  does  need— the 
albumen  in  the  yolk  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  building  up  the  animal  tissues,  com- 
menced by  the  albumen  in  the  white,  and 
supplying  the  fibrine  and  oxygen  to  the 
blood,  the  oil  for  nourishment.  Probably 
the  oil  which  nourishes  the  chick  gives  it 
ah  the  external  moisture  It  requires  al- 
though it  has  never  been  aaid  that  a 
chicken  sweats. 


Many  people  say  that  their  chicks  die  in 
the  shell  when  fully  grown.  To  be  sure 
they  do,  if  not  chilled  or  cooked  before. 
Because  it  is  impossible  to  drown  them 
before  they  can  breathe. 

But  eggs  have  other  uses  than  producing 
hens  to  lay  more  eggs;  in  fact,  that  and 
projecting  them  against  unpopular  lec- 
turers are  not  by  any  means  the  chief  end 
of  eggs.  The  human  family  need  eggs  to 
eat  and  will  have  them,  even  when  the 
price  is  40  cents  a  dozen,  but  some  of  us 
prefer  decent  eggs.  In  a  recent  lecture  or 
after-dinner  talk  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
had  considerable  to  say  about  the  quality 
of  eggs.  In  my  heart  I  thanked  him  for 
it.  When  will  the  day  come  when  people 
shall  cease  to  feed  anything  and  every- 
thing to  hens?  Never,  probably.  We  have 
seen  that  the  yolk  of  an  egg  contains  con- 
siderable oil.  There  is  nothing  known  to 
man  which  will  hold  and  carry  any  flavor 
or  odor  with  which  it  may  become  charged 
with  such  force  and  persistency  as  oil; 
hence  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  feed  our 
hens  on  rotten  meat  or  fish,  musty  grain, 
stale  beer  in  brewers'  grains  and  various 
other  things  equally  unmentionable  to  get 
just  the  kind  of  eggs  that  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  very  properly  objected  to. 

Not  only  does  the  hen  store  up  objec- 
tionable matter  in  the  oil  which  forms  a 
component  part  of  the  egg  when  they 
have  to,  but  I  see  by  looking  into  the 
subject  that  the  albumen  which  obtains  in 
both  the  white  and  the  yolk  is  a  chemical 
compound,  the  chief  elements  being  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  with  a  little 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  What  kind  of  a 
fight  these  elements  engage  in  with  the 
gases  which  are  formed  in  a  hen's  crop 
and  gizzard  no  one  will  ever  find  out. 

Again,  the  color  of  the  yolk  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  We  are  told  that  we 
must  not  feed  hens  on  corn;  but  corn 
(yellow  cornmeal)  will  give  the  yolk  a 
deeper  color  than  wheat  and  oats,  while 
grass  will  color  deeper  than  either.  Ducks 
and  geese,  which  will  almost  live  entirely 
on  grass,  color  the  yolks  of  their  eggs 
a  darker  yellow  than  is  ever  seen  in  hen's 
eggs.  We  have  heard  people  say  that  they 
prefer  eggs  with  brown  shells  because  the 
yolks  are  always  darker;  that  is  all  they 
know  about  it.  The  food  of  the  hen  and 
nothing  else  governs  the  color  as  well  as 
the  taste  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

As  to  how  many  eggs  a  hen  can  lay,  I 
don't  think  any  man  lives  or  ever  lived 
who  can  tell.  We  may  kill  a  pullet  who 
has  just  laid  her  first  egg,  and  count  all 
that  remains  in  her  carcass  and  think  we 
know  all  about  it;  but  should  we  kill 
another,  a  hen  two  or  three  years  old, 
and  find  that  she  has  about  the  same 
number  on  hand,  we  will  conclude  that  the 
manufacture  of  eggs  goes  on  as  fast  as 
they  are  laid.  When  a  hen  stops  laying 
the  production  of  new  eggs  stops  too.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  all  there  is  to  that, 
part  of  the  subject. 

In  conclusion  let  us  keep  only  healthy, 
vigorous  hens,  feed  only  clean  and  whole- 
some food,  and  see  if  it  isn't  as  satis- 
factory as  any  other  way. 


A  Western  Duck  Farm. 

A  writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Packer, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  duck 
farm  located  about  five  miles  from  Kansas 
City.  This  farm  is  managed  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Moss,  an  old  railroad  man,  who  has  about 
20  acres  of  upland  soil.  Mr.  Moss  says 
that  he  began  by  studying  everything  he 
could  find  relating  to  duck  culture,  and 
corresponding  with  the  best  duck  breeders. 
Then  he  bought  60  ducks  and  12  drakes  to 
begin  with.  When  asked  what  it  cost  him 
to  start,  Mr.  Moss  said: 

"My  ducks  cost  me  between  $250  and 
$300,  and  I  bought  them  when  they  were 
about  six  months  old,  so  that  they  are 
now  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  old; 
yet  I  have  a  couple  of  drakes  in  my  flock 
that  I  would  not  sell  for  $25  apiece. 

"I  bought  four  incubators,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  1,500  eggs,  and  I  built 
a  brooder  house  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
cubators,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  kind  you  buy.  There  are  a  great  many 
good  ones,  and  a  number  of  very  poor  ones. 
They  cost  all  the  way  from  $25  to  $100 
apiece,  depending  upon  the  manufacture 
and  the  capacity.  I  suppose,  altogether,  I 
have  spent  $2,000  on  the  ducks,  and  the 
preparations  for  multiplying  them,  but  I 
have  done  all  the  work  myself,  and,  there- 
fore, at  much  less  cost  tnan  it  can  be 
generally  estimated." 

When  asked  how  he  stocked  the  in- 
cubators, Mr.  Moss  said; 

"I  shut  my  breeding  stock  up  about 
December  5,  and  commence  to  feed  them 
carefully  with  egg  producing  food.  About 
Christmas  time,  they  commenced  to  lay, 
and  from  that  time  up  to  two  weeks  ago, 
I  gathered  about  38  eggs  a  day,  which  en- 
abled me  to  start  an  incubator  every  week. 
My  intention  with  four  incubators  is  to 
keep  one  hatching  all  the  time.  This  will 
give  me  between  5.000  and  0,000  ducklings 
during  the  season,  which  will  be  about  all 
I  care  to  handle  at  present.-' 

"What  do  you  call  an  'egg  producing 
food?'  " 

"During  tho  laying  season,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  August  1,  I  feed  the  ducka  twice 
a  day,  a  combination  of  bran,  mashed  po- 


tatoes, and  a  composition  of  ground  blood 
and  poultry  bone.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
give  them  plenty  of  green  feed,  celery  tops, 
cabbage,  etc.  The  former  is,  I  find,  pre- 
ferable. A  curious  thing  in  that  connec- 
tion is  the  stimulant  this  dried  blood 
seems  to  furnish  the  laying  duck.  I  spoke 
of  getting  38  eggs  a  day  up  to  two  weeks 
ago.  At  that  time,  I  ran  out  of  ground 
blood  and  did  not  have  any  for  a  week. 
As  a  result,  my  egg  production  has  fallen 
off  to  12  daily,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
failure  to  supply  this  ingredient  in  the 
feed." 

Mr.  Moss  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
ducklings  have  four  different  feeds,  which 
are  a  combination  of  hominy  chops,  which 
are  the  germs  of  corn,  ground  blood  aud 
bone  meal,  with  green  feed,  occasionally 
some  boiled  potatoes.  These  articles  are 
combined  in  different  proportions,  depend- 
ing upon  the  age  of  the  ducks,  and  you  will 
see  that  here  I  have  the  different  formulas 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
food,  as  that  might  be  fatal.  I  feed  No. 
1  for  the  first  four  days;  No.  4  for  the 
second  four  days;  No.  5  from  that  time 
until  they  are  seven  weeks  old,  and  then 
I  give  them  No.  6  which  is  a  fat  producer, 
and  puts  them  in  condition  for  market 
when  they  are  eight  weeks  old,  when  they 
should  weigh  nine  pounds  to  the  pair.' 

"How  often  are  the  ducklings  fed?" 

"These  little  fellows,  until  they  are  eight 
days  old,  are  fed  every  two  hours,  and 
still  they  cry  for  more.  After  they  have 
passed  the  eighth  day,  .1  feed  them  four 
times  daily,  which  seems  to  be  about 
enough  to  keep  them  growing  fat,  and 
still  leave  them  appetite  enough  to  do 
considerable  skirmishing.  You  will  notice 
that  I  give  them  all  the  green  stuff  they 
can  eat,  and  the  larger  ones  I  allow  to  run 
around  through  this  Blue  grass  and  oat 
field,  so  that,  Instead  of  running  their 
flesh  they  are  laying  on  the  fat  all  the 
time.  There  are  some  little  fellows  over 
there,  five  weeks  old,  that  will  weigh  al- 
most three  pounds,  which  is,  I  think  you 
will  admit,  a  pretty  good  weight  for  a 
duckling  of  that  age,  in  this  country." 

"Why  is  It  that  you  scrape  the  boards  so 
clean  after  you  have  fed?" 

"Well,  I  find  that  if  the  feed  that  is 
not  all  consumed,  is  not  all  gathered  up 
very  carefully,  it  remains  on  the  ground  to 
be  trampled  on  and  finally  sour.  Its  pres- 
ence seems  to  sicken  the  stock,  and  if  the 
next  meal  is  put  right  on  top  of  the  old 
one,  it  does  not  take  very  many  hours  for 
the  ducklings  to  get  sick  and  die.  Clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness,  in  the  duck 
business  as  in  everything  else,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  success.  The  two 
rules  that  we  follow  are,  clean  food,  and 
plenty  of  good,  clear  water  for  drinking 
purposes." 

When  asked  about  the  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  from  his  flock,  Mr.  Moss  said: 

"I  am  told  by  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience, that  350  out  of  400  fertile  eggs 
should  be  hatched  with  proper  care.  I 
did  not  have  good  luck  with  my  first  two 
hatches,  for  the  reason  that  I  used  but 
one  thermometer  in  my  incubator,  and 
maintained  the  temperature  at  about  101 
or  102  degrees;  but  I  found  on  taking  out 
the  first  hatch,  that  while  the  larger  per- 
centage of  the  eggs  contained  ducklings 
which  were  within  about  three  days  of 
hatching,  yet  I  only  realized  about  25  per 
cent.  The  second  incubator  turned  out 
about  the  same  way,  and  then  I  com- 
menced to  investigate.  I  put  in  another 
thermometer  in  the  other  half  of  the  in- 
cubator and  put  my  finger  on  the  sore  spot 
immediately;  while  the  temperature  was 
being  maintained  at  101  degrees  in  one 
part  of  the  incubator,  it  was  running  up  to 
105  degrees  in  the  other,  and  this  in- 
equality in  the  heat  was  what  was  des- 
troying my  ducks.  I  have  now  about  700 
ducklings  running  from  a  few  nours  to  five 
weeks  old,  and  I  have  700  eggs  which  are 
due  to  hatch  in  the  next  two  weeks.  I  am 
keeping  the  temperature  by  a  thermometer 
in  each  end  of  each  incutiator,  and  the 
first  14  days  maintain  it  at  about  101  and 
during  the  latter  half  about  103.  This 
seems  to  bring  about  the  best  results." 

He  has  this  to  say  about  markets  and 
supplies: 

"The  history  of  the  eastern  market  has 
been  that  ducklings  whlcn  are  ready  for 
market  and  in  prime  condition  the  first  of 
April,  will  bring  40  cents  per  pound.  This 
is  true  in  both  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston.  In  our  western  market,  hereto- 
fore, there  has  been  no  supply  with  which 
to  meet  a  demand  of  this  character.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  with  the  stock  ready  for 
market  at  that  time,  the  demand  will  rise 
right  here  in  Kansas  City.  Conditions  have 
changed  very  much  in  the  west  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  in  the  Kansas  City 
market  particularly.  Spring  ducks,  April 
1,  are  a  luxury,  and  while  this  luxury 
might  not  have  brought  the  price  five 
years  ago,  I  am  satisfied  that  Kansas  City 
will  prove  a  good  market  for  my  stock, 
whenever  I  am  able  to  offer  it.  Of  course, 
I  don't  expect  to  market  here  all  of  the 
5,000  or  6,000  ducks  that  I  shall  produce 
next  year,  but  I  know  that  Kansas  City 
will  take  a  portion  of  them.  I  would  wel- 
come competition  in  the  duck  line,  because 
it  would  help  me  to  build  up  a  better 
market  at  home  for  this  class  of  goods, 
and  If  my  suggestions  will  be  of  any  value, 
they  are  freely  offered," 
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OOIOnJNIOATIOlIS 

To  The  Poultry  keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Let  all  the  shows  try  eomparison  judging 

this  season. 

Only  50  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  Six 
months,  on  trial,  only  25  cents. 


We  favor  a  tariff  "by  International 
agreement  only,"  and  especially  on  poultry 
and  eggs. 

Don't  overfeed.  Too  much  grain  in  Sum- 
mer is  cruelty.  Fowls  need  no  food  at  all 
if  on  a  range. 

Where  are  the  'corn  editors"  this  Sum- 
mer. Perhaps  they  do  not  praise  corn  so 
highly  now. 

Don't  bother  with  pet  stock.  Leave  that 
to  the  babies.  The  poultry  business  is 
what  you  should  consider. 


Brother  Davis  is  making  the  Southern 
Fancier  a  creditable  journal.  Si  Twist 
must  keep  up  his  end  of  the  log. 


Send  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
for  plans  for  hot  water  incubator.  No 
charge.  Enclose  two  stamps  for  postage 
and  stationery. 


The  "Poultry  News,"  edited  by  Ed.  P. 
Mickel.  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  a  live  poultry 
paper,  with  a  list  of  excellent  contributors. 
It  is  full  of  interest  always. 


The  "Poultry  Messenger,"  published  at 
Aurelia,  Iowa,  is  a  candidate  for  favor  in 
poultrydom,  and  is  quite  an  attractive 
journal.    Write  to  them  for  sample  copy. 


The  time  will  soon  arrive  for  the  poul- 
try judge  to  put  on  a  wise  expression, 
turn  the  birds  upside  down,  open  the 
feathers,  and  score  80  or  99  according  to 
circumstances. 


The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  and  W.  H. 
Rudd,  10  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  are  re- 
liable poultry  commission  houses.  We 
mention  this  in  reply  to  inquiries. 


Two  new  books— "The  Plymouth  Rock" 
and  "The  Wyandotte"— just  out,  and  valu- 
able to  all,  price  15  cents,  for  sale  by  us. 
Mr.  AV.  W.  Clough  is  the  publisher,  and 
the  books  are  very  creditable. 


The  Colorado  Poultry  Association's  fifth 
annual  show  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Jan. 
11th  to  17th,  inclusive.  Mr.  C.  A.  Watson, 
114  Lincoln  avenue,  is  secretary.  Experi- 
enced judges  will  be  employed. 


Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham  will  superintend 
the  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  show,  and  also  the 
great  exposition  show  of  poultry  at  Mt. 
Gretna,  Pa.  He  also  acts  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  Newburgh. 


Mr.  Wm.  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Vt., 
who  originated  the  White  Wonders,  thinks 
it  a  great  point  in  their  favor  that  Mr. 
Felch  proposes  that  they  be  used  to  im- 
prove other  breeds. 


Why  not  have  a  "grand  picnic"  of  poul- 
trymen  at  Mt.  Gretna  during  the  great 
show.  It  is  just  the  place  for  a  great 
gathering  of  poultrymen.  August  17th  to 
21st  is  the  time. 


Blunck  won  the  libel  suit  ever  Pugh. 
The  point  is  what  has  been  gained. 
Blunck  stands  no  higher  than  he  did  be- 
fore and  Pugh  will  perhaps  have  to  pay 
damages. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  says  that  the  air  of 
Natick  reminds  him  that  he  needs  a 
"bracer"  for  his  nerves  every  morning, 
and  that  the  water  is  "awful  dry."  He 
believes  in  the  mild  climate  of  New  Jersey 
and  keeps  an  eye  in  that  direction. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Shaw,  of  Middleboro,  Mass., 
went  off  to  inspect  Black  Spanish.  When 
he  got  to  the  flocks  of  Mr.  John  Bennett, 
Sunman,  Indiana,  he  went  no  farther,  for 
he  said  they  were  perfection  and  could  not 
be  better. 


Washington,  D.  C,  will  hold  her  show 
January  12th  to  16th,  and  it  will  be  a 
rouser.  The  Southerners  got  a  taste  of 
what  they  could  do  last  year  and  propose 
to  clean  the  "Yanks"  out  at  the  next  show 
and  invite  them  to  come  down  with  their 
best  birds. 


We  take  a  fifty-cent  silver  dollar  (so- 
called)  for  three  poultry  papers,  and  there 
is  no  selling  of  bonds  to  make  it  good. 
We  can  get  them  redeemed  at  any  grocery 
store  for  100  cents  worth  of  flour  or 
chicken  feed,  and  believe  that  any  other 
dollar  issued  by  Uncle  Sam  is  worth  100 
cents. 


Why  don't  the  poultry  papers  unite  and 
shut  down  on  advertising  agents.  They 
are  tyrannical  and  despotic.  Who  will  join 
us  in  forming  an  association  to  banish 
these  vultures  from  the  business.  They 
are  cormorants  who  feast  on  carrion  or 
anything  that  they  can  devour. 


The  Laclede  County  Poultry  Association 
will  have  a  show  at  Lebanon,  Mo.,  No- 
vember 30th  to  December  5th,  with  Mr. 
Theo.  Hewes  as  judge.  The  association  is 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition  and  ex- 
pects a  large  display  of  home-raised  birds. 
Mr.  Ben.  B.  Farrar,  Lebanon,  Mo.,  is  sec- 
retary. 


It  is  not  the  practice  of  those  who  re- 
new tarred-paper  roofs  to  do  so  in  Summer, 
as  the  heat  causes  much  of  the  gas-tar  or 
roofing  paint  to  run  off;  but  if  it  is  used  in 
just  the  quantity  needed  to  cover  any 
leaky  places  in  the  paper,  and  sand  freely 
applied  over  the  paint  or  tar,  the  Summer 
is  an  excellent  time  for  repairing  the  root, 
for  it  will  dry  sooner,  and,  if  preferred,  a 
second  application  may  be  made,  as  the 
cost  is  but  little. 


How  to  prevent  the  depredations  of 
minks  is  a  long-standing  problem.  Near 
streams  of  water  minks  will  come  up  in 
daylight  and  attack  the  fowls.  In  such 
cases  the  best  protection  is  a  large  yard 
surrounded  with  a  wire  fence.  At  night 
the  poultry  house  must  be  closed,  using 
wire  over  the  windows  and  openings  for 
ventilation.  It  is  during  the  night  that 
the  greatest  damage  is  done  by  minks. 


There  is  a  great  mortality  from  the 
ravages  of  lice  on  young  turkeys  thaD 
from  any  other  cause,  and  although  we 
have  referred  to  the  matter  several  times, 
yet  we  receive  frequent  requests  for  a 
solution  of  the  cause  of  the  loss  which 
seems  to  occur  every  season.  As  a  safe- 
guard, all  young  turkeys  should  be  well 
dusted,  at  least  once  a  week,  with  fresh 
insect  powder,  and  especially  in  the  down 
and  under  their  wings.  A  few  drops  of 
melted  lard  rubbed  on  the  top  of  the  heads, 
close  to  the  skin,  will  also  be  found  of 
advantage. 

After  the  weather  turns  cool  Is  the 
time  to  preserve  eggs,  and  not  during  the 
Summer,  as  they  will  keep  better  and  will 
get  into  market  sooner.  Three  months  is 
long  enough  to  preserve  eggs.  There  are 
but  a  few  short  rules  to  follow.    First,  use 


only  eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  with 
males;  second,  keep  the  eggs  on  trays  (ho 
packing  material)  in  a  cool  place;  third, 
turn  them  three  times  a  week;  fourth, 
pack  only  strictly  fresh  eggs. 


Let  the  hens  work  in  the  manure  heap 
all  they  wish.  They  will  find  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  food,  and  they  will 
work  the  manure  up  into  a  fine  condition, 
by  scratching  over  it,  that  will  render  it 
the  best  that  can  be  used  for  the  garden  or 
for  flowers.  There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  food  in  the  manure  of  animals  that  will 
be  of  service  to  the  hens,  and  they  should 
have  the  privilege  of  securing  it  as  a 
matter  of  economy. 


When  the  laying  hens  reach  that  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  an  excess  of  fat, 
and  not  only  will  not  lay,  but  have  bowel 
disease,  the  quickest  and  safest  mode  of 
getting  them  in  condition  is  to  withhold 
all  food  for  a  week,  with  the  exception  Of 
about  one-half  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a 
day.  Heroic  treatment  is  necessary.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reduce  them  by  grad- 
ually diminishing  the  regular  food,  it  may 
require  a  month  or  more  to  get  them  in 
proper  laying  condition  again. 


A  sandy,  dry  soil  is  best  for  poultry,  as 
such  soils,  if  very  porous,  will  be  cleaned 
by  the  rains  carrying  down  the  filth  into 
the  soil,  and  because  there  is  less  mud  and 
dampness  in  Winter.  Nearly  all  of  the 
large  duck  farms  are  on  sandy  soils,  and 
as  the  use  of  such  soils  for  the  raising  of 
poultry  is  profitable,  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  farms  com- 
posed of  light  soils  that  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  otherwise,  to  devote  them  to  poultry, 
especially  if  near  markets  that  can  be  con- 
veniently reached. 


Some  breeds  lay  very  large  eggs,  such  as 
the  Minorcas  and  Black  Spanish.  We  re- 
ceived samples  of  eggs  last  year  which 
weighed  five  to  the  pound.  They  were 
not  the  ordinary  large  eggs  that  are  often 
produced  by  very  fat  hens,  and  which  lay 
but  few,  but  from  the  hens  which  laid 
more  than  the  average  number  of  eggs  for 
the  whole  year.  Such  hens,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  really  convert  more  food  into  eggs 
than  those  which  may  lay  a  larger  num- 
ber, but  whose  eggs  are  smaller.  This  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  selecting  a 
breed. 


When  there  are  a  large  number  of  young 
cockerels  that  were  hatched  late,  it  may  be 
a  diflicult  matter  to  obtain  good  prices  for 
them  at  this  season.  The  reason  is  that 
old  cocks  sell  very  low  and  influence  the 
prices  of  those  that  are  younger,  while  the 
young  cockerels,  not  having  reached  ma- 
turity, do  not  fatten  very  readily.  They 
may  have  large  frames  and  possess  size, 
but  they  will  be  lacking  in  appearance 
when  dressed  for  market.  The  better  plan 
is  to  endeavor  to  keep  them  in  a  separate 
yard  until  they  are  fully  matured,  fatten 
them  and  sell  in  January,  or  sell  off  now 
and  save  expense. 


One  farmer  in  New  Jersey  grows  a  crop 
of  peas  on  a  plot  of  ground  and  then  seeds 
it  down  to  buckwheat.  When  the  buck- 
wheat is  ready  he  turns  on  the  hens,  and 
they  have  fine  work  over  the  field.  The 
stalks  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
all  Winter,  being  raked  off  and  burned  in 
the  Spring.  They  are  considered  a  pro- 
tection to  the  soil.  Occasionally  millet  is 
grown  in  place  of  buckwheat.  It  may  be 
consideied  a  wasteful  method,  but  the 
farmer  can  easily  demonstrate  that  he  can 
buy  up  a  lot  of  hens,  turn  them  on  the 
plot  to  fatten,  and  make  more  money  than 
with  a  crop,  the  labor  being  but  a  very 
small  item. 


One  of  the  best  uses  for  wheat  chaff  is 
to  use  it  on  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house. 
It  may  be  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and 
serves  several  purposes,  the  first  being  to 
keep  the  floor  always  dry  and  clean,  and 
the  next  is  that  if  a  few  millet  seeds  be 
scattered  in  the  chaff,  the  hens  will  work 
and  search  industriously  for  the  seeds.  It 
is  always  fine,  and  is  excellent  for  the 
manure  heap  when  the  floor  is  cleaned  off. 


Where  wheat  is  grown,  the  chaff  is  the 
cheapest  substance  that  can  be  used,  and  in 
the  Winter  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  fowls 
warm  by  shutting  off  drafts  of  cold  air 
along  the  floor. 


Mt.  Gretna's  Great  Show. 
One  of  the  big  Summer  institutions  will 
be  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  The  show  there  last 
year  was  second  only  to  New  York,  and  a 
special  building  70x150  feet,  has  been 
erected  for  that  purpose.  Coops  are  not 
piled  up  in  tiers,  and  the  great  Rackham, 
(with  Spratt's  patent  coops),  will  superin- 
tend. The  judges  will  be  Brown,  Butter- 
field,  McGrew,  Drevenstidt  and  Stanton. 
The  entry  fee  will  be  50  cents  for  pre- 
miums $2,  $1  and  50  cents  for  single  birds. 
On  pens  the  entry  fee  is  $2,  and  pre- 
miums $5,  ?3  and  $1,  with  ribbons.  Mr. 
M.  B.  Blaugh,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  secretary. 


Poor  Hatches  In  Summer. 
Eggs  will  hatch  better  from  April  to 
August  than  will  eggs  laid  after  that  time. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hens  are 
not  in  as  full  vigor  as  in  the  Spring,  and 
because  they  are  close  on  the  moulting 
period.  The  chicks  hatched  late  are  not 
as  strong  and  vigorous  when  hatched  at 
this  season  as  those  hatched  earlier,  but. 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  warmer 
weather.  Lice,  however,  destroy  more 
late  chicks  than  disease,  and  unless  chicks 
are  protected  against  the  pests  it  will  be 
economical  not  to  allow  hens  to  hatch 
broods  so  late. 


Beef  and  Poultry. 
The  high  prices  for  beef  should  encour- 
age farmers  to  raise  more  fowls.  It  re- 
quires two  or  three  years  to  produce  a 
steer  for  market,  but  only  a  few  months 
need  elapse  before  a  large  number  of 
chicks  can  be  marketed.  A  farmer  has  al- 
ways a  home  market  for  his  poultry  on 
his  own  table,  and  he  can  avoid  high 
prices  for  beef  by  substituting  poultry  in 
the  place  of  the  more  expensive  meat.  In 
this  section  of  the  United  States  there  are 
large  cities,  as  well  as  small  towns,  that 
will  take  all  poultry  offered,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  poultry  on  the  farms  should 
also  reduce  the  supply  and  increase  the 
profit  of  those  that  are  shipped  away. 


Hens  In  Confinement. 
When  the  hens  have  their  liberty  they 
will  not  only  have  more  exercise,  but  also 
secure  a  portion  of  their  food.  The  point 
will  be  to  learn  how  not  to  feed;  that  is, 
how  to  avoid  giving  too  much.  Poultry- 
men  are  usually  kind  to  their  hens  when 
they  take  an  interest  and  pleasure  in  poul- 
try, and  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
feed  them  more  than  should  be  given,  and 
they  fail  to  make  a  distinction  between 
hens  in  confinement  and  those  having  a 
range.  By  observing  the  flock  it  will  be 
easy  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
hens.  If  they  should  have  been  able  to 
pick  up  a  large  share  of  food,  they  will 
have  full  crops,  or  partially  so,  and  they 
might  have  eaten  and  digested  quite  a 
quantity  during  the  day,  consequently  the 
meal  at  night  should  be  light,  nothing  be- 
ing given  them  in  the  morning. 


The  Pet  Stock  Illusion. 

Outside  of  a  few  pigeons  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  poultry  business  that  belongs 
under  the  head  of  pet  stock.  The  Michi- 
gan Poultry  Breeder  puts  it  just  right  in 
the  following  item: 

"The  Poultry  Keeper's  hens  that  buy 
his  bread  and  butter,  and  pay  his  bills 
at  the  grocery  stores,  bear  no  closer  re- 
lation to  "pet  stock"  than  do  the  dairy- 
man's cows,  or  the  farmer's  hogs  and 
cattle.  The  close  association  of  poultry 
with  pet  stock  tends  in  no  small  degree  to 
keep  up  the  delusion  that  poultry  culture  is 
a  trifling  occupation  which  should  be  en- 
gaged in  with  a  view  to  pleasure  rather 
than  profit." 

It  is  the  "bread  and  butter"  that  we  all 
seek  in  poultry.  If  anyone  wants  a  game 
of  mumblepeg  or  dance  around,  with  Mal- 
tese cats,  cavies,  and  lop-eared  rabbits  no 
one  shoul  object,  but  such  childishness 
ought  to  be  left  out  the  poultry  business. 
Pure  breeds  are  not  "fancy"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  substantial  realities. 
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Two  Dollars  for  One. 

We  offer  any  two  of  the  following 
papers,  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one 
year,  for  a  silver  dollar,  (or  any  other 
American  dollar),  and  it  is  a  bargain: 

Southern  Fancier.  • 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 

Poultry  Herald. 

Fanciers'  Review. 

Farm  and  Fireside. 
Or  any  other  poultry  paper  published  at 
fifty  cents  a  year.  It  means  three  papers 
for  a  dollar,  and  if  any  one  fears  that  tho 
silver  dollar  may  be  only  fifty  cents  just 
try  them  on  us.  There  is  at  least  fifty 
cents  in  them,  but  we  do  not  care  much 
for  the  silver  in  it  as  we  do  the  "U.  S.- 
oiib  dollar"  that  is  stamped  on  it.  We 
will  even  take  a  "paper"  note  with  Uncle 
Sam's  signature  on  it. 


Tho  Wllkes-Barre  Association. 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Wilkes- 
liarre,  (Pa.,)  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  was  held  in  their  new  and 
commodious  rooms,  recently.  After  adding 
another  name  to  the  long  list  of  members, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Richard  Preusser,  presi- 
dent; E.  S.  Kirkhuff,  secretary;  Wm.  A. 
Weis,  treasurer;  Jno.  J.  Mackin,  first  vice 
president;  Fred  Stegmaier,  second  vice 
president;  Robert  Johnson,  third  vice 
president;  Wm.  G.  Ash,  fourth  vice  presi- 
dent. The  board  of  directors  are  James 
M.  Wilcox,  Oscar  Smith.  G.  Bradley  Cook, 
Arthur  Tretheway,  Franklin  J.  Brown, 
Peter  Kaschenbach,  Orin  W.  Barney  and 
C.  D.  Ace.  With  this  staff  of  officers  they 
expect  their  next  show  to  surpass  the  first 
in  every  respect.  They  would  like  to  have 
exhibitors  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
going  to  show  on  the  percentage  plan  this 
time,  but  intend  to  offer  liberal  premiums 
and  pay  them  before  the  last  day  of  the 
show. 


Situations. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  wrote  us 
last  month  in  regard  to  the  positions 
offered.  Uo  not  write  us,  but  write  to  the 
parties  interested. 

An  experienced  man,  38  years  old,  who 
understands  raising  broilers,  ducks,  tur- 
keys, etc.,  married,  and  very  reliable,  able 
to  handle  1000  hens,  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress "Broiler,"  care  U.  S.  Worrall,  4926 
Partridge  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Weart,  Stoutsburg,  N.  J.,  is 
an  experienced  man,  has  handled  large 
plants,  understands  all  about  broilers,  and 
can  refer  to  some  of  the  best  parties 
known.    He  desires  a  position. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Chiashi,  a  native  of  Japan, 
box  728,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  desires  to 
learn,  and  will  work  for  a  small  sum. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Maley,  Jr.,  16  Seventh  street 
New  York  City,  wants  a  partner  in  tho 
poultry  business. 

Write  to  parties  and  get  full  informa- 
tion. 


The  Black  Breeds. 

Some  of  the  best  breeds  are  those  that 
have  black  plumage.  The  Black  Cochin  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  breeds  known,  and  the 
chicks  are  easily  raised,  but  the  prejudice 
against  black  breeds  has  consigned  it  to 
the  rear.  The  Black  Minorcas  not  only 
lay  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  any  breed 
known,  but  also  lay  very  large  ones,  and 
the  hens  are  also  one  or  two  pounds  heav- 
ier than  Leghorns.  Considering  the 
weight  of  the  eggs  laid,  the  Minorca  does 
more  work  in  that  respect  than  any  other 
breed;  and  if  eggs  were  sold  by  weight, 
they  would  stand  at  the  head. 

The  Langshan  is  a  heavy,  full  breasted 
bird,  being  not  only  a  good-  layer,  but  a 
fine  table  fowl.  At  one  ti:ne  It  was  the 
favorite  breed,  but  the  prejudice  -against 
black  plumage  has  been  its  obstacle.  The 
Houdan,  a  French  fowl,  and  a  strong  rival 
of  the  Dorking,  has  been  hindered  tn  ac- 
count of  dark  plumage,  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  excelled  as  a  layer  and  table  fowl 
combined.  The  best  breeds  are  really 
those  with  dark  legs  and  plumage,  and 
until  buyers  learn  this  fact  they  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  extra  prices  for  inferior 
poultry  because  of  a  preference  for  yellow 
legs  and  skin. 


Corn,  and  Eggs. 
Corn's  low  pries  will  bring  it  into  use 
more  largely  for  poultry.  It  is  probably  true 
as  claimed  by  some,  that  corn  has  done 
more  damage  to  farmers,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  eggs  is  cconcerned,  than 
can  bs  estimated,  and  that  less  corn 
would  result  in  more  eggs.  In  England, 
where  corn  is  not  used  to  a  great  extent, 
and  where  barley  and  oats  take  its  place, 
there  is  a  higher  average  of  eggs  from 
the  hens  than  in  this  country,  due  to  the 
varied  foods  allowed.  The  farmer  who  has 
corn  will  feed  it  and  has  faith  in  it.  He 
knows  that  corn  is  the  greatest  blessing 
the  farmer  has,  and  that  all  classes  of 
stock  relish  it;  yet  it  would  be  well  for 
farmers  to  consider  that  while  corn  has 
no  superior  for  fattening  tho  stock,  it  is 
not  a  suitable  food  for  producing  eggs, 
unless  used  with  other  foods.  As  the 
winter  is  fully  on  us,  and  the  weather 
is  Cold,  corn  will  warm  the  bodies  of  tho 
fowls  and  greatly  assist  In  egg  production. 
Corn  and  a  variety  of  food  should  be 
the  rule  in  Winter. 


than  a  large  one,  proportionately,  because 
of  the  utilization  of  the  refuse,  and  be- 
cause but  little  of  no  labor  is  required 
for  them  compared  with  a  large  number. 
All  who  have  waste  or  refuse  should  pro- 
vide a  place  for  hens  and  thus  convert 
the  waste  into  eggs. 


Moult  ins  Hens. 

The  best  food  for  moulting  hens  is  lean 
meat.  To  have  hens  lay  in  winter,  the 
early  moulting  hens  must  be  fed  on  food 
that  will  assist  to  renew  the  feathers. 
Fat  foods  are  not  desirable,  as  no  heating 
elements  are  necessary  in  summer.  Foods 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates  are  in 
demand  by  moulting  hens,  and  of  the 
grain  foods,  bran  is  the  best.  The  bran 
should  be  scalded,  and  to  a  pint  of  bran 
should  be  added  half  a  pint  of  corn  meal 
and  a  gill  of  linseed  meal,  mixed  to  a  stiff 
dough  with  milk.  Such  a  mixture,  with 
a  little  lean  meat  occasionally  and  an  al- 
lowance of  green  food,  should  enable  the 
hens  to  moult  quickly  and  easily,  and 
without  becoming  debilitated  at  any  time 
during  the  process  of  moulting.  Twice  a 
day  is  suffieient  to  feed  them,  and  they 
should  be  given  all  that  they  will  eat.  It 
is  best  to  remove  all  hens  that  begin  to 
moult  from  the  others,  as  they  should  be 
fed  in  a  different  manner.  The  quarters 
should  be  dry,  as  the  hens  may  not  have 
any  feathers  on  their  bodies  at  certain 
stages  of  the  moulting  process. 


Late  Hatching. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  turns  cold  there 
is  loss  in  raising  chicks,  as  they  are  easily 
affected  by  dampness  and  low  tempera- 
ture. It  will  pay  to  hatch  chicks  from  now 
on;  as  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them 
all  the  time,  at  high  prices.  If  any 
of  the  hens  show  an  inclination  to  sit,  let 
them  do  so.  A  hen  that  is  permitted  to 
hatch  a  brood  will  produce  more  eggs 
when  she  begins  to  lay  than  if  her  desire 
was  not  gratified.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  eggs,  however,  to  hatch  chickens  only 
to  lose  them.  Prepare  a  place  for  hens 
with  broods,  so  that  they  will  be  protected 
and  the  chicks  will  thrive.  A  brood  of 
chicks  hatched  late  in  the  fall  and  sold 
about  Christmas-time  would  pay  more  than 
the  value  of  a  year's  laying  of  eggs;  but 
to  raise  them  is  difficult,  and  they  must 
have  the  best  care.  The  most  important 
matter  is  warmth.  Keep  them  warm,  and 
the  food  may  be  of  anything  they  will  eat. 
Work  devoted  to  raising  chicks  will  bring 
a  good  return. 


Refuse  Food  for  Poultry. 

In  the  summer  season  the  hens  on  the 
range  secure  a  large  share  of  food  that 
cannot  be  utilized  in  any  other  manner, 
and  where  a  small  flock  is  kept  and  con- 
fined in  a  yard,  in  some  suburban  location 
they  can  be  kept  on  the  waste  or  refuse 
of  the  famijy.  The  hen  will  subsist  on  all 
kinds  of  food — meat,  grains,  seeds,  fruits 
and  vegetables — which  gives  her  a  wide 
range.  It  will  pay  to  keep  a  few  hens  to 
consume  the  waste  of  a  family,  as  the 
hens  return  their  product  to  their  owner 
in  a  short  time.  To  attempt  to  feed  a  pig 
on  waste  food  compels  the  owner  to  wait 
until  the  pig  matures,  but  the  hen  will 
b  gin  laying,  and  continue  throughout  the 
season,  thus  paying  cash  in  eggs  for  all 
she  receives,  and  she  will  accept  anything 
that  is  edible.    A  small  flock  pays  better 


Feat  her  Pulling. 

Feather-pulling  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  frequently  discussed  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  is  open  for  more  information 
at  all  times  from  thoso  who  have  experi- 
mented in  that  direction.  It  is  usually 
the  result  of  confinement  and  idleness.  It 
was  once  supposed  that  lack  of  some  kind 
of  food  caused  the  hens  to  pull  featlnrs, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  hens  kept  under 
all  conditions  are  guilty.  They  nearly 
always  begin  by  pulling  feathers  from  the 
neck  of  the  male.  One  hen  starts  the 
habit  and  the  others  soon  learn.  Then  tbo 
hens  begin  to  pull  feathers  from  one 
another.  They  cannot  produce  new  leath- 
ers and  eggs  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
fluek  of  feather-pullers  are  therefore  un- 
profitable. 

There  is  no  sure  remedy.  The  first  hen 
caught  at  it  should  be  killed.  Some 
smear  the  bare  places  with  tar,,  and  others 
trim  the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower 
mandibles  so  that  the  hens  cannot  hold  a 
feather.  Others  separate  them,  confining 
them  for  two  weeks.  The  cheapest  pre- 
ventive is  keep  the  hens  at  work,  but  as 
a  cure  is  difficult,  it  is  best  to  send  them 
to  market  and  begin  anew. 


Reducing  the  Flock. 

It  is  claimed  by  fruit  growers  that  the 
most  difficult  lesson  to  teach  a  novice  is  to 
thin  off  the  fruit  when  the  trees  are  over- 
loaded. One  of  the  most  important  dul.es 
on  the  part  of  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
thinning  out  the  flocks.  As  long  as  some 
of  the  hens  are  laying  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  wait  for  others  to  begin,  and  time 
passes  by,  every  day  being  one  of  expec- 
tancy, but  the  hens  no  not  lay.  Weeks  of 
labor  and  feeding  result,  all  in  the  hope 
that  the  unprofitable  hens  will  soon  begin 
to  lay,  but  not  until  spring  opens  and  the 
weather  becomes  warm  do  the  hens  give 
a  full  quota  of  eggs.  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  familiar 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  poultry.  The 
remedy  is  to  take  no  chances  with  un- 
profitable hens.  If  you  wait  for  them  to 
begin  you  may  meet  an  expense  too  great 
to  be  repaid.  Get  rid  of  the  idle  hens,  and 
keep  only  those  that  are  giving  a  profit. 
It  is  better  to  be  the  owner  of  a  flock  of 
only  a  dozen  hens  that  are  doing  service 
in  egg-production  than  to  have  twice  that 
number  upon  which  you  can  only  rely  in 
the  future,  and  which  give  no  profit  at 
present. 


Compare  Receipts  and  Expenses. 

Eggs  have  come  down  in  price,  and  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  compare  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  with  the  wiater 
months.  It  is  not  a  question  of  prices, 
but  of  profits.  A  great  many  farmers  and 
poultrymen  estimate  their  receipts  not  so 
much  on  what  the  hens  are  doing  as  on 
what  the  eggs  are  bringing.  They  over- 
look the  fact  that  on  the  approach  of  moro 
moderate  weather,  less  food  and  more  eggs 
are  the  result.  Eggs  may  go  up  to  fifty 
cents  a  dozen  when  the  weather  is  severe- 
ly cold,  yet  not  a  hen  may  lay  an  egg. 
The  very  reason  that  eggs  become  high 
is  because  the  hens  are  not  at  work.  It 
is  certainly  more  profitable  to  the  farmer 
to  receive  even  two  eggs  a  week  from  each 
hen  when  prices  are  lower  than  have  tho 
hens  not  producing  any  when  eggs  are 
high.  The  control  of  laying  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  farmer.  It  is  not 
natural  for  birds  of  any  kind  to  lay  in 
winter;  hence,  the  laying  of  eggs  at  that 
season  is  an  exception  and  not  the  rule. 


be  seen  only  with  difficulty.  If  the  hens 
can  haye  dry  dust  to  roll  in,  they  can 
drive  the  lice  away  from  their  bodies,  but 
as  soon  as  they  enter  the  poultry  house 
they  are  covered  again.  They  lose  lest, 
their  bodies  are  made  soro,  and  the  daily 
torture  becomes  unbearable.  Death  ends 
their  sufferings,  and  the  farmer  loses  his 
fowls.  There  are  also  the  large  nead  lice, 
which  cause  constant  annoyance.  The 
poultry  house  must  be  kept  clean.  Drench 
the  house,  walls,  roof,  yard  and  fences 
with  kerosene  emulsion  twice  a  week,  or 
ofteuer  if  necessary. 


Market  Stock. 

If  farmers  could  visit  the  markets  of  the 
large  cities,  and  inspect  the  stock  of  poul- 
try on  the  stalls,  there  would  be  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  marketing 
poultry.  Stand  by  one  of  the  stalls  and 
watch  the  buyers.  No  matter  how  high 
the  stalls  may  be  piled  with  dressed  car- 
casses, the  customers  will  carefully  pick 
out  and  select  the  best,  and  when  the 
choice  ones  are  sold  the  merchant  will  be- 
gin to  sell  off  the  inferior  stock  at  any 
price  he  can  get,  for  he  cannot  compete 
with  better  stock  that  may  be  on  neigh- 
boring stalls,  and  because  he  knows  that 
every  day  in  warm  weather  lessens  the 
value. 

Now,  the  ones  who  owned  the  choice 
stock  will  not  complain  when  they  receive 
their  returns,  but  those  who  sent  the  in- 
ferior stock  to  market  will  be  the  first  to 
declare  that  it  does  not  pay  to  market 
poultry.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  share 
of  poultry  reaching  the  market  is  inferior, 
and  when  a  commission  merchant  receives 
a  choice  lot  he  will  not  forget  from  whom 
it  came,  and  will  endeavor  to  secure  his 
trade  and  procure  for  him  the  highest 
prices. 

Ducks. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  ducks  lay  at 
this  season,  as  there  is  but  little  demand 
for  their  eggs  at  fair  prices,  and  because 
ducks,  sometimes,  begin  laying  in  the  Fall, 
before  February,  which  is  the  month  when 
the  eggs  are  desired  for  hatching.  Old 
ducks,  sometimes  begin  laying  in  the  fall, 
and  occasionally  the  young  ones  will  do  so. 
in  the  early  spring  the  poultrymen  who 
raise  large  numbers  for  market  place  the 
eggs  in  incubators,  hatching  out  the  larger 
proportion  in  February,  if  the  d.cks  begin 
laying  in  January,  which  may  happen;  but 
March  is  the  month  for  the  February  eggs 
to  hatch.  In  about  two  months  more  the 
ducklings  are  ready  for  market  and  bring 
good  prices.  The  Pekin  duck  is  preferred, 
and  an  average  of  150  eggs  a  year  for  each 
duck  in  a  flock  is  not  unusual.  When 
ducks  begin  to  lay,  they  will  sometimes 
produce  an  egg  every  day  for  every  duck 
in  a  flock,  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
will  keep  up  the  work  for  four,  five  or  six 
months.  After  that  time  they  will  produce 
no  eggs  until  the  next  spring,  but  they  will 
Le  ahead  of  the  hens  for  the  whole  year. 


Lice  and  Cleanliness. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  large  majority 
of  poultrymen  refuse  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  lice.  They  examine  tnc  poultry 
houses  to-day,  and  find  but  few,  yet  in 
a  week,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  there 
may  be  millions  of  lice,  so  small  as  to 


Pushing  the  Turkeys. 

In  four  months  the  young  turkeys  of  to- 
day will  be  sent  to  market,  and  to  have 
them  large  and  well  grown  they  should 
receive  extra  attention  now.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  turn  them  out  to  forage  for 
themselves  and  to  roost  in  the  trees.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan,  and  enables  many  to 
raise  a  large  flock  at  little  or  no  cost,  but 
it  will  pay  to  give  them  a  feed  at  night, 
so  as  to  increase  the  growth  as  well  as  to 
induce  them  to  come  up  to  roost.  If  the 
young  turkeys  are  early  taught  to  roost 
under  an  open  shed,  so  as  to  be  protected 
from  storms,  they  will  thrive  better  than 
if  roosting  in  trees.  Young  turkeys  be- 
come lame  from  flying  on  and  off  the 
high  limbs  of  trees,  and  do  not  grow  after 
being  injured.  The  object  should  be  to 
feed  them  from  this  time  until  they  are 
ready  for  market,  but  feed  only  sparingly 
at  present.  After  October  they  may  be 
fed  all  they  can  eat  at  one  meal,  morning 
and  night,  in  order  to  have  them  fat  and 
in  choice  condition  to  secure  the  best 
prices.  It  is  not  the  largest  turkey  that 
sells  soonest,  but  the  fat  and  plump  bird, 
of  medium  size,  for  which  an  extra  price 
can  be  obtained  at  all  seasons. 
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A  Place  to  Sell. 

There  is  a  place  in  North  Carolina 
where  farmers  can  get  good  prices.  No 
fifty  cent  wheat  there,  with  corn  at  sixty 
cents  per  bushel.  Now  these  foolish  people 
who  pay  a  dollar  for  wheat  sell  eggs  at 
ten  cents  a  dozen  in  winter.  We  give  the 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Mills, 
of  Chadbourne,  N.  C,  who  says: 

"I  saw  a  piece  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
of  May  15th  from  Prank  Derwing,  asking 
about  the  South  for  poultry  raising.  I 
came  South  one  year  ago,  to  go  into  the 
poultry  business  on  a  small  scale,  think- 
ing it  would  be  just  the  place  on  account 
of  its  being  a  mild  climate  and  everything 
being  cheap.  I  bought  some  silver-laced 
Wyandottes,  good  stock,  for  twenty  cents 
apiece,  and  the  man  said  he  could  not  get 
any  more  for  them  than  for  scrubs,  as 
chickens  sell  by  the  piece  here.  That  is 
why  blooded  fowls  are  so  scarce  in  the 
South.  Eggs  have  been  ten  cents  a  dozen 
all  winter,  oats  have  been  45  cents  a 
bushel,  corn  60  cents  per  bushel,  and 
wheat  one  dollar  a  bushel.  That  is  not 
very  encouraging.  If  a  man  is  near  a 
city  in  the  South  he  can  do  better,  but 
feed  is  too  high  and  the  prices  of  chicks 
too  low  to  get  far  from  a  city  and  make 
poultry  pay  in  the  South.  People  will  not 
take  much  interest  in  good  stock  until 
poultry  is  sold  by  the  pound.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  written  in  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  from  the  South.  It  is  a  first  class 
paper." 

Now,  we  do  not  understand  why  the 
people  there  are  paying  one  dollar  a  bushel 
for  wheat  when  it  sells  elsewhere  for 
less,  and  why  they  should  sell  eggs  so  low. 
It  would  pay  to  eat  the  eggs  at  home  and 
also  to  use  more  poultry  instead  of  other 
meats.  "We  endorse  what  Mr.  Mills  says 
about  selling  by  the  pound;  it  should  be 
the  custom  everywhere. 

Garden  and  Poultry  Yard. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Laynne,  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  has 
four  acres,  and  he  wishes  to  have  a  garden 
and  poultry  yard.  He  writes  us  to  know 
how  to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage,  de- 
siring to  start  right.    He  says: 

"I  have  four  acres  of  land  in  a  square 
with  a  branch  running  through  the  centre 
and  affording  water  the  year  around.  I 
want  to  cultivate  one  half  in  garden  and 
the  other  in  a  poultry  yard.  Now  how 
shall  I  do  it?  Give  me  your  plan  and  how 
many  fowls  to  start  with,  number  of 
houses,  etc.  I  want  to  start  right.  In  the 
first  place  I  have  no  money  or  time  to 
spare  in  experimenting.  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  am  right  and  then  go  ahead.  Please 
lay  off  this  plot  of  ground  for  me.  Would 
you  try  the  old  way  of  hatching  first  or 
try  the  incubator?" 

We  object  to  one  expression  which  he 
uses — '"I  have  no  money  or  time  to  spare 
in  experimenting."  Well,  he  can  never  suc- 
ceed by  any  other  method.  He  may  be  in- 
formed, and  "on  paper"  have  everything 
explained,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  little 
details  which  will  be  met  and  which  can- 
not be  anticipated. 

We  would  divide  that  lot  so  as  to  have 
the  stream  run  partly  into  both,  with  a 
movable  fence,  the  poultry  house  on  the 
line  of  the  two  lots,  using  one  lot  for 
a  garden  the  first  year,  and  for  the  poultry 
the  next,  alternating  every  year.  Pour 
houses,  each  16x20  feet,  at  equal  distances 
apart  along  the  line,  with  50  hens  in  a 
house  would  give  plenty  of  room,  as  it 
would  be  200  hens  on  two  acres. 

Pull  details  would  require  a  book,  and 
we  should  know  all  about  the  land.  We 
will  state,  however,  that  he  should  not 
not  expect  to  make  anything  the  first  year, 
should  raise  his  own  stock,  and  not  buy 
roup,  lice,  and  disease. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 
Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  California  days. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  nest  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
cau  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  Information,  addrpss  -John  R, 
POTT,  Williamsport,  Pr, 


The  Egg. 

While  a  proper  food  for  egg  production 
will  bring  the  eggs,  yet  with  yarded  fowls 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  eggs  with  nice  yel- 
low yolks.  These  pale  yellow  yolks  do 
not  denote  weakness  or  stateness,  but  a 
lack  of  coloring  matter  in  the  food.  Lack 
ot  green  food  and  coloring  matter  affects 
the  egg  the  same  as  lack  of  grass  affects  the 
color  of  butter.  True  it  is  that  yellow 
corn  will  give  us  the  desired  color,  but  if 
we  feed  it  largely  to  yarded  fowls  then  we 
will  not  get  the  eggs.  Cotton  seed  meal 
gives  us  a  good  yellow  yolk,  but  that  is 
also  fattening,  and  should  be  fed  with  care. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  feed  plenty  of 
green  food  and  a  little  yellow  corn  and 
cotton-seed  meal  if  we  must  have  yellow- 
yolked  eggs.  The  customer  will  seldom 
find  fault  on  this  accouut  providing  he  is 
sure  the  eggs  are  strictly  fresh,  but  if  he 
does,  then  try  to  remedy  the  defect. 

It  is  stated  that  a  good  hen  will  produce 
five  or  sis  times  her  weight  of  eggs  in  a 
year.  The  average  weight  of  an  egg  is  two 
ounces,  and  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  it  is 
shell. 

Under  chemical  analysis  we  find  these 
elements : 

While.  Yolk. 


Water                                  85.4  50.6 

Nitrogenous  substances. ...   12.9  16.1 

Fat  3  31.4 

Other  non-nitrogenous 

matter  8  .5 

Ash  6  1.4 


100  100 

The  yolk  contains  less  water  than  the 
white,  and  nearly  all  of  the  fat  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  ash  (mineral  matter). 
The  ash,  which  consists  of  potash,  soda, 
etc.,  is  best  seen  in  the  following  tabie: 

White.  Yolk. 

Potash   31.4  9  3 

Soda   316  5.9 

Lime   2.8  13.0 

Magnesia   2.8  2.1 

Oxide  of  iron  6  1.7 

Phosphoric  acid   4.4  65.5 

Sxilph uric  acid   2.1   

Silicia   1.1  .9 

Chlorine   28.8  1.6 

The  white  is  therefore  rich  in  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda,  a  part  of  the  latter  being 
present  as  common  salt.  The  yolk  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  carries 
a  large  amount  of  lime  — in  fact  it  is  the 
part  that  contributes  largely  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bone. 

Chemists  have  figured  out  tue  amount  of 
fertility  taken  away  from  the  soil  in  differ- 
ent crops.  Thus  1,000  pounds,  or  656  dozen 
of  hens'  eggs,  shells  included,  contain 
about  the  following  quantities : 

Pounds. 


Nitrogen   20. 

Potash   1.75 

Lime   60.82 

Phosphoric  acid   4.22 


Now  we  see  that  8,000  eggs,  worth  at 
leist  $160,  takes  only  about  $i.56  worth  of 
fertility  from  the  farm.  Let  us  contrast 
this  with  other  crops  sold  off  the  farm, 
$160  worth  of  each: 


Eggs   $  3  56 

Wheat.   42  28 

Milk   14  08 

Cheese   11  04 

Live  cattle   18  88 

Timothy  hay   95  84 


If  we  sell  $160  worth  of  wheat,  §42.28 
worth  of  fertility  goes  off  the  farm.  If  we 
feed  this  to  the  hens  and  sell  the  same 
amount  of  eggs,  only  $3.56  worth  of  fertil- 
ity goes.  When  we  sell  eggs  we  sell 
largely  water,  which  is  given  in  the  first 
table. 

Itisalso  stated  that  "a  good  cow  may 
produce  in  a  year  six  times  her  weight  in 
milk,  with  a  calf  in  addition.  If  we  take 
the  cow  as  weighing  1,000  pounds  we  have 
in  the  salable  product  about  800  pounds 
of  dry  matter  containing  36.8  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  Hens  of  good  laying  breeds 
weighing  1,000  pounds  will  yield  in  the 
same  time  6,000  pounds  of  eggs,  the  con- 
tents of  which  will  include  1,404  pounds  of 
dry  matter,  containing  120  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen. It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
since  cows' milk  is  much  richer  in  nitro- 
gen than  the  carcass  of  an  animal,  so  the 
food  supplied  to  cows  in  full  milk  should 
be  of  a  specially  nitrogenous  character. 
The  argument  has  still  greater  weight  in 
the  case  of  the  hen,  as  we  have  just  seen 
that  her  produce,  in  the  same  time,  from 
the  (samp  body  weight,  contains  three  and 
pue-quarter  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  that 


of  the  cow.  The  albuminoid  ratio  of  eggs 
is,  indeed,  as  high  as  1 : 1.82.  Under  natural 
conditions,  a  fowl's  diet  is  in  the  summer 
time  of  a  decided  nitrogenous  character, 
the  food  consisting  largely  of  (grass)  in- 
sects, worms,  etc.  The  advantage  of  giv- 
ing hens  a  goed  'run'  is  well  known  ;  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  active  exercise  obtained, 
which  is  essential  for  the  continuance  of 
the  egg-laying  condition,  but  is  also  in  part 
owing  to  the  supply  of  insect  food  which 
the  hens  thus  obtain." 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  that  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  feeding  hens  on  grain 
alone  must  be  discontinued  if  we  wish  to 
make  our  poultry  pay,  and  meat  ana  bone 
must  be  supplied,  especially  in  winter. 
Wheat  and  corn  are  tco  carbonaceous,  and 
while  a  little  is  excellent,  yet  we  will  have 
to  balance  the  ratio  with  more  nitrogenous 
foods.—/?.  W.  Davison,  in  Agricultural 
Epitomist. 

Balked  the  Chicken  Thieves. 

At  a  little  expense  one  can  save  a  great 
deal.  Dr.  Elias  Wildinan,  Barrington, 
New  Jersey,  has  been  annoyed  by  chicken 
thieves,  so  he  got  the  plans  of  a  burglar 
alarm  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph,  Haddon 
Heights,  N.  J.,  and  here  is  what  Dr.  Wild- 
man  wrote  to  Mr.  Joseph  : 

Again  I  have  been  visited  by  chicken 
thieves,  and  again  your  alarm  proved  its 
worthy  qua  ities.  This  has  been  four 
times  now  tbatit  has  prevented  me  being 
robbed  and  has  saved  me  many  hundreds  of 
dollars.  The  last  visit  the  robbers  made 
they  cut  the  wires,  thinking  to  break  the 
circuit,  but  the  cutting  rang  the  bell  con- 
tinuously and  furiously.  Before  using 
your  alarm  I  purchased  several  others 
which  are  freely  advertised,  but  they  would 
at  times  get  out  of  order,  whereas  your 
alarm  seems  to  prove  reliable  at  all  times. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  alarm  is 
that  the  thief  cannot  get  into  a  door  or 
window,  or  knock  off  a  board.  Even  if  he 
cuts  the  wires  it  is  all  the  same.  He  must 
keep  off  or  09  caught.  Mr.  Joseph  sends 
the  plans  for  a  smal  sum,  and  has  hereto- 
fore advertised  them.  We  mention  the 
above  because  thieves  do  more  to  injure 
the  keeping  of  poultry  thou  may  be  sup- 
posed, but  with  this  contrivance  fi.ey  are 
completely  balked. 

Standard  Roofing. 

Everybody  wants  good  roofing  when 
they  attempt  to  buy.  There  are  a  good 
many  makes  of  tarred  paper  on  the  market, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  from  a  reader 
at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

"  I  find  that  some  kinds  of  tarred  paper 
are  very  flimsy.and  I  wish  to  know  if  ^here 
is  any  manufacturer  who  makes  a  speciall  y 
of  tarred  or  roofing  felt  especially  for  poul- 
try men." 

We  can  safely  state  that  the  standard 
roofing,  made  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  102  Ful- 
ton street,  New  York  City,  is  prepared 
especially  for  poultrymen.  Mr.  Swan  has 
a  poultry  establishment  himself,  and  has 
made  the  standard  roofing  'or  twenty 
years.  We  have  bought  large  lots  from 
him  and  know  that  it  is  good.  He  is  a  gen- 
tlemanly man  and  will  try  to  please  you. 

Separate  Yards  or  Not. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Coumbe,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
inquires  on.  a  point  which  is  worthy  of 
discussion  and  which  no  doubt  has  been 
considered  by  a  large  number  of  readers 
who  contemplate  keeping  fowls  in  yards. 
He  says: 

"Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  idea  of 
the  following?  Suppose  I  have  a  chicken 
farm  and  do  not  wish  to  have  separate 
yards  fenced  off  for  my  flocks.  How  far 
apart  would  the  houses  have  to  be  placed 
so  that  the  flocks  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent houses  would  not  mix  up  with  each 
other,  providing  I  kept  about  50  to  a 
building  and  let  them  all  run  out  and 
wander  where  they  liked  on  the  farm,  the 
intention  being  to  keep  cocks  with  the 
hens." 

If  fifty  hens  are  to  be  in  each  flock, 
and  no  fences  are  to  be  used,  the  houses 
should  be  at  least  150  feet  apart.  If  an 
acre  is  divided  into  two  lots,  and  several 
acres  adjoining  be  also  divided,  the 
houses  will  be  100  feet  apart  one  way  and 
200  feet  the  other,  providing  the  acre 
(208x208  feet)  is  square.  In  other  words, 
each  flock  will  have  half  an  acre  (104x208 
feet),  which  gives  that  space  between  the 
houses. 

The  point  Is  not  to  allow  the  hens  of 
one  flock  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  the  other.    Keep  them  confined 


in  the  poultry  house  a  week  and  let  them 
out.  Paint  the  houses  of  different  colors, 
so  that  the  hens  will  quickly  recognize 
the  one  they  roost  in.  They  will  not  go 
away  from  their  limit,  as  a  stray  hen 
coming  into  a  flock  nearly  always  meets 
with  objection  and  must  do  battle  or  leave. 

The  Asiatic  Breeds. 

Under  this  head  come  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas,  Partridge,  Buff,  White  and  Black 
Cochins,  and  Black  and  White  Langshans. 
The  Light  Brahma  is  the  largest  of  all  these 
breeds,  and  a  good  layer  of  the  largest  eggs 
of  any  of  the  Standard  breeds.  The  Black 
Spanish  chicken  at  one  time  had  the  repu- 
tation of  laying  the  largest  eggs,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  true,  yet  for  size  and  nutri- 
tious qualities  of  eggs,  the  Light  Brahma 
stand  at  the  head,  and  they  grow  more 
popular  each  year. 

A  S;andard  Light  Brahma  cock  should 
weigh  twelve  pounds ;  cockerel  that  is  un- 
der one  year  old,  ten  pounds;  hen,  ten 
pounds,  and  pullet  seven  and  a  half 
pounds.  His  carriage  should  be  erect,  each 
patt  in  harmony  with  the  other  parts.  The 
head  should  have  a  pea  comb,  that  is  three 
even  and  regular  serrated  combs  coming 
together  in  the  rear;  must  not  be  loo  large, 
and  set  firmly  on  the  head.  The  head 
should  be  large,  broad,  with  brows  over- 
hanging the  eyes.  The  eyes  should  be  bay 
or  red  in  color.  Earlobes  should  be  tine  in 
quality,  and  hanging  down  to  a  line  with 
wattles,  which  should  be  rather  small, 
making  the  dewlap  or  loose  skin  hang  con- 
spicuously between  them.  The  neck 
should  be  heavily  feathered,  with  feathers 
each  of  which  have  a  black  stripe  down  its 
center  to  within  the  edge,  which  should  be 
laced  with  white.  The  back  should  be 
broad  aud  concaved  from  shoulders  or  cape 
of  hackle  feathers  to  the  tail.  In  color, 
white,  with  little  or  no  black  in  surface 
and  under  color.  The  tail  should  be  large 
well  spread,  with  little  or  no  defining  line 
where  it  joins  into  the  back.  Outer  tail 
coverts  should  be  black,  with  an  outer 
margin  of  white.  Main  tail  feathers  should 
be  black  well  down.  Breast  should  be 
broad  and  prominent.  Body  rather  long, 
wish  keel  bone  straight.  Wings  should 
show  white  surface  when  folded ;  when 
opened  out,  the  outer  or  flight  feathers 
should  be  black.  All  but  the  upper  nar- 
row side  of  the  fea'hers,  of  which,  in  a  per- 
fect wing,  should  be  white.  The  seconda- 
ries should  be  black  and  white,  in  about 
equal  proportion.  Legs  and  toes  should  be 
well  covered  with  feathers,  which  should 
extend  to  the  middle  toe;  the  color  black 
and  white;  shanks  and  toes,  yellow. 

The  Dark  Brahma  in  form,  size,  etc., 
should  be  as  the  Light.  The  male  should 
be  black  in  breast  and  body,  also  tail  and 
wings  black.  Hackle  should  have  a  dark 
stripe  through  centre  of  feathers,  with  a 
silveiy  white  edging.  Saddle  hackle,  too, 
should  show  this  stripe  and  lacing.  The 
female  of  proper  color  should  show  neck 
with  black  strip",  with  silvery  white  edg- 
ing. Back,  breast,  body  and  surface  of 
wings  should  show  an  even,  clear  silvery- 
gray  penciling,  each  feather  showing  dis- 
tinct penciled  line  in  regular  order  from 
center  of  feather  into  the  dow  ny  part  of  it. 
The  Dark  Brahma  has  many  admirers  for 
its  many  points  of  merit ;  aud  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  producing  specimens 
of  high  merit  for  exhibition,  having  been 
bred  for  many  years  as  some  others  of  our 
Standard  breeds  males  of  oue  color,  and  fe- 
males of  another,  great  care  is  necessary 
in  mating  not  to  have  too  much  of  the 
black  breast  on  the  male  side,  or  the  pen- 
ciling, which  with  good  form  is  the  beauty 
of  the  female  for  show  purposes.  The 
darkest  penciled  females  have  been  used 
with  males  showing  all  black  breast  and 
body,  for  producing  exhibition  cockerels. 
For  producing  fine  females  the  best  colored 
and  penciled  are  bred  to  males  showing 
many  white  tips  on  breast  and  body  plum- 
age. To  avoid  failure  in  breeding  Dark 
Brahmas,  great  care  and  knowledge  of  the 
breeding  stock  must  be  brought  to  bear,  as 
many  points  are  to  be  watched. 

Tn  my  next  letter  1  will  speak  of  some 
of  our  Cochins  as  general-purpose  fowls.— 
D.  T.  Heimlich,  in  Journalof  Agriculture. 


Electric  Peak  is  the  highest  mountain 
around  Yellowstone  Park.  It  is  11,155 
feet  above  sea  level.  As  the  park  tourist 
leaves  the  train  at  Cinnabar,he  will  see  this 
praud  old  mountain  looming  up  in  the 
west.  After  the  stage  leaves  Golden  Gate 
and  enters  Swan  Lake  Valley,  it  is  seen 
again  to  the  north.  From  this  place  it 
stands  out  in  fine  style.  The  mountain 
lies  about  eighth  miles  northwest  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  the  northern 
boundry  of  the  Park  runs  across  it.  Send 
six  cents  to  Cha=.  S,  Fee,  General  Passenger 
Agent  Northern  Pacific  R.  11.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  tor  a  beautiful  tourist  book. 
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KAFIR  CORN. 


Varieties— How  it  Compares  With— 
Corn—  Keep  This  as  It  Is  Now  Too 
Iiate,but  the  Article  is  Valuable. 

Kafir  corn  ia  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  African  tribe 
known  as  Kafirs.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
group  of  plants  as  broom  corn  and  other 
non-saccharine  sorghums.  It  was  intro- 
duced some  ten  years  ago  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country.  It  was  first 
sent  to  the  Southern  States,  where  it  did 
well,  and  the  following  year  it  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  north  also.  The  reports 
from  these  trials  were  generally  favorable. 
In  California  it  was  highly  appreciated, 
and  soon  became  a  favorite  food  for 
chickens.  The  farmers  or  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  have  given  it  much  attention 
during  the  three  or  four  years  past  and, 
finding  it  a  valuable  stock  food,  are  culti- 
vating it  on  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
sKale,  Its  drouth-resisting  qualities  have 
recommended  It  especially  to  farmers  liv- 
ing in  localities  too  dry  for  the  best  de- 
velopment of  corn. 

VARIETIES. 
There  is  at  present  a  lamentable  confu- 
sion in  the  names  of  the  so-called  non- 
saccharine  varieties  of  sorghum,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  many  should  be 
classed  as  Kafir  corn.  The  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  grew  nearly  a  hundred 
kinds  of  these  sorghums  in  1891  and  1892, 
the  seed  Of  which  had  been  collected  by 
United  States  Consvlls  at  points  in  Africa, 
India  and  China.  Most  of  them  failed  to 
mature  seed,  but  of  those  which  succeed- 
ed several  would  answer  the  description 
of  Kafir  corn.  At  present  there  are  at 
least  three  varieties  popularly  called  Kafir 
corn.    They  may  be  described  as  follows: 

RED  KAFIR  CORN. 

Plant  from  4  to  6  feet  tall,  according  to 
soli,  season,  and  culture.  Stalk  close- 
Jointed,  producing  9  to  14  leaves.  Leaves 
thick,  somewhat  rough,  and  stiffer  than 
corn  leaves.  The  plant  rarely  suckers,  but 
it  will  occasionally  throw  out  branches 
from  the  upper  joints.  The  sheaths  are 
quite  generally  colored  red  or  purple  in 
patches  and  spots,  due  to  blight.  Head  up- 
right, long,  narrow,  always  pushing  clear 
of  the  sheath  of  the  upper  leaf;  spikelets 
short,  compact,  and  held  close  to  the  head. 
Seed  red  or  light  brown,  small,  almost 
round,  brittle,  starchy,  and  packed  so 
closely  in  the  head  that  the  stems  and 
hulls  are  scarcely  visible.  Hulls  (glumes) 
small,  thin,  brown,  covering  less  than  half 
of  each  seed. 

WHITE  KAFIR  CORN. 
Like  the  red  variety,  the  plant  is  short- 
Jointed  and  has  an  abundance  of  foliage, 
but  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall.  The  head 
Is  upright,  slender,  compact,  but  frequent- 
ly fails  to  shoot  out  of  the  enveloping 
sheath,  the  portion  remaining  covered,  be- 
ing worthless,  as  it  either  fails  to  form 
seed  or  the  seed  formed  molds  and  spoils. 
The  seed  Is  white,  slightly  flattened  side- 
wise,  starchy,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
The  hulls  are  gray  or  greenish  white, 
hairy,  somewhat  larger  and  more  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  the  red  variety.  The 
ripe  seed  shells  out  readily  in  handling. 

BLUE-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR  CORN 
(AFRICAN  MILLET.) 
Plant  like  the  foregoing.  Head  upright, 
rather  shorter,  broader,  and  looser  than 
that  of  the  red  sort;  sometimes  narrow  be- 
low and  broad  above,  making  It  somewhat 
club  shaped.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  spikelets  are  no  longer  than  those  on 
the  white  variety,  with  a  tendency  to 
spread.  Seed  white,  many  grains  having 
a  reddish  or  brown  spot,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  red.  Hulls  gray,  brown,  or  black, 
hairy,  larger  than  the  hulls  on  the  red  sort. 
The  head  shoots  clear  of  the  enveloping 
sheath.  The  cut  illustrates  this  variety 
as  grown  in  a  field.  The  variety  goes  by 
the  three  names  of  Black-hulled  white 
Kaffir  corn,  White  Kaffir  corn,  and  African 
millet. 

The  red  and  white  varieties  have  been 
grown  at  the  Kansas  Station  for  several 
years,  with  the  following  results:  Under 
the  same  conditions  the  red  variety  has 
invariably  outyielded  the  white,  both  in 
grain  and  fodder;  it  grows  some  6  to  9 
Inches  taller;  it  matures  its  seed  a  little 
earlier,  and  the  head  always  pushes  clear 
of  the  upper  sheath;  It  does  not  shell  In 
handling,  and  has  a  more  succulent  stalk. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  white  variety  has  a 
pleasanter  taste  and  produces  grain  which 
is  not  at  all  astringent,  and  is  therefore 
better  relished  by  stock. 

The  Black-hulled  white  Kaffir  corn  has 
only  been  grown  here  the  past  season, 
but  it  appears  to  have  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  red  variety,  and  has,  in  addition,  a 
white  seed.  The  seed  coat  also  Is  non- 
astringent,  a  characteristic  of  all  white 
seed  of  the  sorghum  tribe.  If  further  testa 
ihow  that  the  black-hulled  white  variety 


yields  as  well  as  the  red,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly take  the  lead. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  tendency 
to  variation  in  this  group  of  sorghums. 
With  skillful  selection  and  breeding, 
varieties  could  doubtless  be  developed 
superior  to  any  now  known.  Great  care 
in  the  selection  of  seed  and  to  prevent 
crossing  with  other  sorghums  is  necessary 
In  order  to  prevent  deterioration. 

SOILS  AND  CLIMATE  ADAPTED  TO 
KAFIR  CORN. 

Like  all  other  crops,  Kafir  corn  yields 
best  on  rich  land.  It  responds  well  to 
generous  treatment.  Its  culture,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  soils  of  certain  classes 
and  qualities.  It  may  be  grown  on  stiff 
clays  and  on  light  sand,  in  river  bottoms 
and  on  poor  uplands,  and  it  will  yield 
profitable  returns  on  soil  too  poor  for  corn. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  recommendation 
of  Kafir  corn  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will 
produce  a  crop  on  less  rain  than  is  re- 
quired for  corn,  and  that  it  is  not  affected 
so  disastrously  by  hot  winds.  It  is,  there- 
fore, especially  adapted  to  the  semi-arid 
west,  where  corn  succeeds  only  once  in 
five  or  six  years  because  of  hot  winds  and 
drouth.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  this  quality 
that  its  culture  has  spread  so  rapidly  In 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Hot  winds  are  the 
main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop 
in  this  region,  and  they  are  never  more 
destructive  than  when  they  happen  to 
come  when  the  corn  is  xasseling.  They 
cause  the  pollen  to  dry  up,  and  the  silk 
Is  not  fertilized,  Even  with  a  sufficient 
rain  fall,  a  few  days  of  these  withering 
blasts  from  the  southwest,  in  tasseling 
time,  may  reduce  the  yield  of  corn  50  per 
cent;  Kafir  corn  is  not  effeoted  in  the 
same  way.  Fertilization  takes  place  more 
readily  and  the  whole  plant  is  batter 
adapted  to  stand  dry  weather.  The  leaves 
are  thicker  and  coarser  than  corn  leaves, 
and  do  not  dry  out  so  readily;  they  are 
closer  together  and  partly  protect  each 
other,  and  the  plant  is  not  so  tall,  and 
therefore  not  so  much  exposed.  When 
corn  has  once  been  stunted  by  drouth  or 
hot  winds  it  never  recovers.  Not  so  with 
Kafir  corn.  It  may  remain  stationary  and 
curled  for  days  and  even  weeks,  but  when 
the  hot  winds  cease  and  rain  comes  it  will 
revive,  and,  if  not  too  late  In  the  season, 
will  still  produce  a  crop  of  grain. 

While  it  can  be  growti  to  perfection 
In  southern  and  middle  latitudes,  the 
northern  limit  of  its  successful  culture  is 
as  yet  not  well  defined.  In  tests  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  the  season 
appeared  to  be  too  short  for  the  grain  to 
mature.  Henry  does  not  consider  it  suited 
to  Wisconsin.  The  Michigan  Station  re- 
gards it  as  inferior  to  corn  for  forage. 
Possibly  further  trials  may  cause  a  re- 
vision of  these  opinions,  but  it  will,  never- 
theless, be  wisest  for  the  farmers  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States  to  grow  it  at  first 
only  on  a  small  scale. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  soil  should  be  prepared  as  for  corn. 
Plow  and  harrow  to  bring  the  soil  to  a 
fine  tilth.  If  it  has  been  subsoiled  the  pre- 
vious Fall,  all  the  better.  If  the  surface 
is  rough  it  should  be  worked  with  a  pul- 
verizer till  reduced.  An  even,  mellow  sur- 
face facilitates  cultivation.  The  young 
plants  are  feeble  and  of  slow  growth  dur- 
ing the  first  six  weeks,  and  a  rough,  un- 
even surface  cannot  be  worked  without 
covering  them  up. 

Seeding  takes  place,  according  to  the 
latitude,  from  the  middle  of  March  in  the 
south  to  the  beginning  of  June  in  the 
north.  At  the  Kansas  Station  the  seed  Is 
usually  put  in  the  ground  about  the  middle 
of  May.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  seed- 
ing before  the  soil  is  warm.  A  good  rule 
to  follow  is  to  seed  as  soon  as  corn  plant- 
ing is  finished. 

METHOD  OF  SEEDING. 
Kafir  corn  can  be  grown  either  in  hills 
or  in  drills,  but  the  latter  is  considered 
preferable.  The  rows  should  be  from  2.5 
feet  to  3.5  feet  apart.  The  stalks  will 
vary  in  height  from  4  to  6.5  feet,  according 
to  richness  of  soil  and  thickness  of  stand, 
the  richer  soil  producing  the  heavier 
growth  and  therefore  requiring  the  wider 
rows.  It  may  be  seeding  with  a  corn 
planter  fitted  with  sorghum  or  broom-corn 
plates.  At  the  Kansas  Station  a  shoe  grain 
drill  with  press  wheels  and  force  feed  is 
generally  used.  The  shoes  are  eight  inches 
apart;  therefore,  by  leaving  the  first  and 
fourth  feeds  open  and  covering  up  all  the 
others,  the  rows  are  sown  32  inches  apart. 
It  requires  about  six  pounds  to  seed  an 
acre.  A  little  practice  on  bare,  hard 
ground  where  the  seed  can  be  seen  will 
soon  show  how  the  feed  bar  should  be  set 
to  discharge  the  right  amount.  It  is  better 
that  the  stand  should  be  a  little  too  thick 
than  not  thick  enough.  For  a  maximum 
crop  of  grain  on  soil  of  moderate  fertility 
the  plants  should  stand  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  on  rich  soil 
nine  inches.  If  a  maximum  crop  of  fodder 
is  wanted  in  addition  to  a  good  yield  of 
grain,  put  in  10  to  12  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre. 

HARVESTING. 
The  crop  should  be  cut  and  shocked  as 
soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe.  Englisn  spar* 
rows  will  damage  it  badly  if  they  have  the 
chance.  Overripeness  also  causes  the  while 
Kafir  corn  to  Bhell  when  handled.  Un- 
like gorn,  all  varieties  have  the  very  de- 


sirable quality  of  remaining  green,  after 
the  grain  matures,  until  Killed  by  frost. 
The  fodder  is,  therefore,  still  in  excellent 
condition  when  the  grain  ripens,  and 
when  cured  will  make  better  feed  than  it 
the  plant  had  dried  up  as  the  corn  plant 
does. 

The  crop  can  be  harvested  in  several 
ways.  At  the  Kansas  Station  it  is  usually 
cut  with  a  sled  cutter,  which  takes  two 
rows  at  a  time.  The  cutter  is  pulled  by 
one  horse  and  requires  two  attendants, 
one  to  care  for  each  row.  The  crop  is  col- 
lected In  armfuls  as  cut,  and  shocked. 
Any  good  corncutter  will  do  the  work.  It 
can,  of  course,  also  be  cut  by  hand  if  a 
machine  is  not  available.  A  light,  short 
crop  may  even  be  cut  with  a  self-binder. 
Some  growers  use  a  header,  collecting  the 
heads  only  leaving  the  fodder  to  be 
eaten  off  by  stock.  The  header  will  cut 
off  a  large  per  cent  of  green  leaves  with  the 
heads,  which  renders  the  curing  of  the 
latter,  preparatory  to  the  thrashing,  more 
difficult.  In  that  case,  it  is  best  to  pile 
them  with  layers  of  dry  straw  to  prevent 
heating, 

When  the  heads  are  cured  and  ready 
to  thrash,  there  are  again  several  modes 
of  procedure.  The  most  common  way  is 
to  cut  the  heads  off  with  a  corn  knife. 
A  large  armful  Is  laid  with  the  heads 
across  a  block  of  wood,  when  a  few  strokes 
sever  them.  It  may  be  thrashed  without 
severing  the  heads,  either  Dy  running  the 
whole  plant  through  the  tnrasher — which, 
however,  is  not  desirable,  as  it  breaks  the 
leaves  up  very  badly — or  by  sticking  the 
heads  of  an  armful  of  plants  into  the 
cylinder  for  an  instant  until  the  grain  is 
beaten  out. 

Still  others  growers  cut  the  heads  off 
one  by  one  in  the  field  and  throw  them 
in  a  wagon,  as  they  would  gather  corn 
that  has  not  been  cut.  This,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  too  slow  a  process  to 
suit  many  people. 

Lastly,  many  farmers  do  not  thrash  the 
grain  at  all,  but  feed  the  stalk,  head  and 
all,  as  cut.  But  even  though  it  Is  fed  in 
tight  boxes,  so  that  waste  by  shattering 
is  largely  prevented,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  large  waste  in  feeding  the  seed  whole, 
since  it  is  not  masticated  and  goes  through 
the  animals  undigested. 

Heads  which  are  not  perfectly  dry  should 
not  be  thrown  in  large  piles,  as  they  will 
heat.  They  can  be  stored  in  narrow  corn- 
cribs  or  in  narrow  rail  pens,  built  so  as  to 
let  the  air  pass  through  the  mass. 

In  thrashing,  the  grain,  especially  of  the 
red  variety,  will  break  badly  unless  the 
concave  is  removed  from  the  machine  and 
boards  put  in  its  place. 

YIELD  OF  KAFIR  CORN. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  grain  and  fodder 
must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  season. 
The  red  variety,  as  grown  at  the  Kansas 
Station  has  invariably  out-yielded  both 
white  Kafir  corn  and  Indian  corn.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  of  tnese  three  at 
this  Station  for  the  year  1889,  1890,  1891, 
and  1892  were  as  follows 

Grain.  Fodder. 
Variety.  Bushels.  Tons. 

Red  Kafir  corn   58.25  6.05 

White  Kafir  corn          32.55  5.33 

Indian  corn   45.50  3.07 

The  grain  yield  refer  to  clean  seed,  56 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the  fodder  yields 
to  the  field  cured  weight.  In  1893  the  white 
variety  was  discarded  as  being  too  light  a 
yielder.  In  that  year  the  red  Kafir  corn 
yielded  49  bushels  of  seed  and  5.25  tons  of 
fodder,  while  corn  yielded  30  bushels  of 
seed  and  1.75  tons  of  fodder.  In  the  ex- 
tremely dry  season  of  1894  even  the  red 
variety  failed  to  produce  mere  than  a 
light  sprinkling  of  seed,  scattered  over  the 
field,  and  it  was  not  thrashed;  but  the 
fodder  averaged  two  tons  per  acre.  In 
1895,  15  acres  of  the  red  Kafir  corn  aver- 
aged 41  bushels  of  grain  and  two  tons  of 
fodder  per  acre.  Black-hulled  white  Kafir 
corn  (grown  at  the  Kansas  Station  for  the 
first  time  in  1895)  yielded  in  plats  at  the 
rate  of  34.03  bushels  of  grain  and  1.23  tons 
of  fodder  per  acre,  and  corn  produced  23.05 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1891  the  red  variety 
produced  the  highest  yield  on  record  here, 
viz,  98  bushels  per  acre.  The  same  year 
the  Nebraska  Station  reports  a  yield  of 
112.5  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  variety  not 
named.  At  the  North  Louisiana  Station, 
in  1893  Kafir  corn  produced  four  tons  of 
fodder  and  10  bushels  of  grain  per  acre. 
In  the  same  year,  at  the  Arkansas  Station, 
it  produced  5,178  pounds  of  dry  fodder  per 
acre.  1 
COMPOSITION  OF  KAFIR  CORN. 

The  chemical  compositon  of  Kafir  corn 
has  not  been  very  thoroughly  studied.  No 
analysis  with  reference  to  fertilizing  con- 
stituents are  available.  Analysis  with  ref- 
erence to  food  constituents  are  collected  in 
the  following  table,  which  also  includes 
for  comparative  purposes  similar  data  for 
Indian  corn. 

These  analyses  show  that  Kafir  corn 
compares  favorably  with  corn  in  the 
amount  of  nutriment  it  contains,  although 
slightly  poorer,  as  a  rule,  In  the  more 
valuable  food  constituents — protein  and  fat. 
ANALYSIS. 

Kafir  corn  contains,  in  100  pounds  of  seed, 
9.31  pounds  of  water,  1.53  pounds  of  ash, 
10  pounds  of  protein,  75  pounds  of  starchy 
matter,  and  3  pounds  of  fat. 

Corn  contains  about  14  pounds  water, 


1.50  pounds  ash,  10  pounds  protein,  70 
pounds  starchy  matter,  and  1.50  pounds  of 
fat. 

There  fs  consequently  very  little  dif- 
ference in  their  composition.  The  grain 
has  been  recommended  as  an  article  of 
human  food,  and  several  mills  in  Kansas 
have  put  in  special  machinery  for  grinding 
it.  Those  who  have  tried  the  flour  assert 
that  good  bread  and  excellent  cakes  can  be 
made  from  it.  The  analysis  indicates  that 
this  product  is  similar  to  corn  meal  in 
composition,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
protein. 


How  to  Make  Hens  Pay. 

There  are  somethings  which  we  cannot  do 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Glenn,  Waverly,  Kansas,  has 
excellent  breeds,  hatches  her  chicks  early, 
and  does  not  complain  of  results  though 
she  wishes  to  do  better,  and  in  that  re- 
spect she  is  right.  Regarding  the  matters 
which  she  desires  discussed  she  says: 

"Last  year  I  hatched  with  hens  alone. 
I  want  to  hatch  all  I  could  raise  In  March 
and  April  for  they  pay  the  best.  I  have 
White  Wyandottes,  some  from  Judge 
Emery  in  Missouri,  some  from  Knapp 
strain,  and  some  from  Koffman,  of  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas,  and  also  rose  comb  Brown 
Leghorns,  of  James  Forsythe,  and  some 
of  Frank  Baird,  o£  Topeka.  I  think  they 
are  all  very  nice.  I  do  not  sell  eggs,  but 
pen  for  my  own  raising  and  it  pays.  I  am 
wintering  over  five  hundred  nice  hens,  and 
none  are  over  three  years  old.  They  have 
not  laid  as  well  as  usual,  for  I  have  only 
fed  grain  and  bran,  and  a  hundred  pounds 
of  blood  through  moulting.  If  I  only  knew 
just  what  would  pay  I  would  use  it,  but 
the  common  fertilizer  bone  does  not  pay. 
I  would  like  to  know  something  to  take 
the  place  of  spring  feed,  green  grass  and 
worms.  I  have  a  Webster  and  Hannum 
bone  mill.  I  would  buy  a  power  mill  if 
I  knew  the  extra  expense  and  trouble 
would  pay.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
hens  laying  the  best  in  the  spring?  It 
looks  to  me  if  I  could  only  have  green 
grass  tender  like  spring  they  ought  to  lay 
better  than  they  do  the  whole  summer. 
We  know  our  hens  pay  well  but  want  them 
to  pay  better,  for  they  do  not  pay  as 
well  as  they  did  when  we  had  less. 
Please  give  me  any  advice  that  you  can 
to  help." 

Blood  is  one  of  the  best  egg  producing 
foods  that  can  be  used.  Fertilizer  bone, 
not  being  fresh,  is  not  relished  by  fowls, 
especially  if  the  bone  has  an  ammoniacal 
odor.  The  bone  mill  should  pay  for  itself, 
as  bones  are  cheaper  per  pound  than  grain. 

What  she  desires  is  green  food  of  a 
tender  kind.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
way  of  coatrolling  the  supply  of  tender 
green  grass  and  there  is  really  no  substi- 
tute for  such  food  that  completely  fills 
the  requirements.  Too  much  grain  food  is 
always  a  serious  drawback.  If  green  food 
cannot  be  had  in  winter  then  the  aim 
should  be  to  at  least  allow  of  something 
that  is  bulky.  If  the  grass  in  the  summer 
is  hard  and  coarse  then  something  should 
be  grown  that  will  provide  tender  herb- 
age, which  can  be  done  by  sowing  seed 
every  month  of  millet,  kale,  mustard,  or 
even  turnips.  Many  weeds,  such  as  purs- 
lains,  rag  weed,  pig  weed,  etc.,  are  relished 
when  young. 

We  believe,  however,  that  when  fowls 
are  penned,  the  tendency  is  to  overfeed. 
It  is  difficult  to  convince  many  that  they 
feed  too  much  yet  overfeeding  is  the  cause 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  drawbacks  that  are 
met  with  in  the  keeping  of  poultry.  Corn 
and  wheat  have  done  much  to  destroy 
the  hopes  of  beginners,  for  they  usually 
rely  upon  it  almost  exclusively. 


Nez  Perce,  Pot  latch,  Palouse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  district-  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  homesecker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Rid  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse,  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500,000)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fke, 
General  PasM-n^er  Ajient,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Miun.  for  folder  and, 
rates 
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Dates  of  Shows. 
The  following  excellent  arrangement  of 
dates  of  shows  is  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  American  Fancier,  to  which  we  give 
credit.  The  list  will  be  kept  standing  nn- 
til  all  the  shows  are  over,  and  will  receive 
additions  from  time  to  time.  Secretaries 
will  oblige  us  by  promptly  informing  us  of 
the  dates  selected  by  their  respective  so- 
cieties, clubs  or  associations: 

Mt.  Gretna,  Pa  Aug  17-21,  1*96 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  Aug.  3]  to  Sept.  5.  1S96 

Newburgh,  N.  Y  Sept.  15-18,  1890 

Oneonta,  N.  Y  Nov.  23-2(5,  189(5 

Sedalia,  Mo  Nov.  24-27,  189G 

Nashville,  Ten  n  Dec.  1-5,  1890 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Dec.  1-5,  1S96 

Falls'  City,  Neb  Dec.  1-5,  189(5 

La  Crosse,  Wis  Dec.  l-(5,  1896 

Geneva,  Neb  Dec  2  4,  1896 

Garden  State  P.  &  P.  Ass'n...Dec.  2-5,  1896 

Dixon,  111  Dec  3-5.  1896 

Mexico,  Mo  Dec.  7-12,  1896 

Prophetstown,  111  Dec.  7-12.  1896 

Dallas,  Texas  Dec. 8-11,  1896 

Port  Worth,  Texas  Dec  8-11,  1896 

Augusta,  Ga  Dec.  8-13,  1896 

Mt!' Pleasant,  Iowa  Dec  8-12,  1896 

Westerly, R.  I  Dec.  9  12,  1S96 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Dec.  9-16,  1896 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

New  London,  Conn  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Pinckneyville,  111  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Princeton.  Ill  Dec.  In  18,  1896 

Auburn,  Neb  Dec.  15-18.  1896 

Lansing,  Mich  Dec  15-18,  1896 

Jackson,  Tenn  Dec.  15-19,  1896 

Mianiisburg,  O  Dec.  15-19,  1896 

West  Chester,  Pa  Dec.  16-19,  1S96 

Parsons,  Kan  Dec.  22-26,  1896 

New  York  Dec.  22-26,  1896 

Mid-Continental  Ass'n  Dec.  22-29,  1896 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.. Dec.  28,  1896  Jan.  2,  1897 
Creston,  Iowa.... Dec.  28,  1896,  Jan.  2,  1897 
Titusville,  Pa. Dec.  30-81.  "96,  to  Jan.  2,  1897 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Dec.  30-31,  '96,  to  Jan. 2,  1897 

New  Haven,  Conn  Dec.  30  and  Jan.  2 

Lanarlr,  111  Jan.  4  9,  1897 

Albuquerque,  N.  M  Jan.  5-8,  1897 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  Jan.  5-9,  1897 

Detroit,  Mich  JanJ'5-9.  1897 

Rochester,  N.  Y  Jan.  11-16,  1897 

Demer,  Col  Jan.  11-17,  1897 

Washington,  D.  C  Jan.  12-16,  1897 

Tiffin,  Ohio  Jan.  13-16,  1897 

Elroira,  N.  Y  Jan.  18-22,  1S97 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Jan.  19  22,  lo97 

Scrantou,  Pa  Jan.  19-22,  1897 

Pueblo,  Col  Jan.  26-39,  1897 

Jackson,  Mich  Jan.  29-31,  1897 

Allentown,  Pa  Dec.  19-26,  1897 

Reading,  Pa   Dec.  23-29,  1897 

Oneida,  N.  Y  Dec.  29,  '96,  to  Jan.  1,  1897 


Dorking  Chickens. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  color 
when  first  hatched,  and  the  subsequent 
growth  and  development  of  both  form  and 
feather  of  the  different  varieties  of  poultry. 
We  have  noted  down  particularly  about 
some  breeds,  and  hope  from  time  to  time 
to  publish  tbem.  Novices  are  frequently 
alarmed  by  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
newly-hatched  chick  and  the  fully  devel- 
oped bird.  Perhaps  they  see  and  admire 
some  black  breed,  buy  a  setting  of  eggs  and 
are  horrified  at  the  chicks  appearing  with 
yellow  breasts,  and  sometimes  even  feath- 
ering with  some  white  fealhers.  Many  an 
indignant  letter  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  from  sheer  ignorance. 

We  always  specially  endeavor  to  adapt 
our  hints  to  beginners,  and  some  queries 
which  have  lately  been  put  to  us  by  an 
anxi<  us  purchaser  of  dark  Dorking  eggs 
suggest  the  advisability  of  giving  some  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  and  growth  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Dorkingchickens.  There 
is  a  popular  idea  that  they  are  very  deli- 
cate from  the  age  of  about  tea  days  to 
three  or  four  weeks.  We  have  never  be- 
lieved this,  and  our  fai.h  in  (heir  hardi- 
hood received  much  confirmation  last  sea- 
son. We  had  been  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  rear  our  chickens  in  the' roughest 
fashion  and  in  a  very  damp  place.  Instead 
of  at  first  being  placed  in  sheds,  the  coops 
had  at  once  been  placed  out  of  doors,  and 
in  by  no  means  sheltered  situations,  yet  not 
a  chickeu  had  so  been  lost.  It  is  true  that 
none  of  them  were  early  chickens,  yet  in 
March  and  April  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  weather  which  might  well  have  finished 
off  delicate  birds.  Earlier  in  the  year,  in 
a  warmer  place  and  with  plenty  of  shelter, 
we  lost  all  our  young  Cochins!  We  have 
also  the  opinion  of  a  most  experienced  fan- 
cier, who  has  kept  nearly  all  breeds,  but 
never  tried  Dorkings  till  lately  on  account 
of  their  character  for  being  delicate.tbai  he 
has  never  known  hardier  birds  or  birds 
which  feathered  so  rapidly.  It  is  true  that 
for  the  first  ten  days  ihey  require  constant 
feeding  to  make  them  fat  and  strong  against 
the  great  strain  their  system  has  to  bear 
from  the  extraordinary  quick  growth  of 
their  feathers.  The  food  we  have  oJten 
recommended  as  the  staple  diet  for  all 
young  chickens  should  bring  them  safely 
through  this  crisis.  Coddling  and  pamper- 
ing are  uot  only  unnecessary,  but  they  do 
harm. 

A  Dark  Dorking  to  please  us  when  first 
hatched  should  be  light  brown,  shading  al- 
most into  jellow  underneath,  and  with 
three  rich  umber  stripes  extending  from 
the  head  down  the  back.  Some  chicks  are 
hatched  of  this  rich  brown  color  all  over; 
such  are  geneially  too  dark  when  fully 
feathered,  and  if  the  color  at  first  ap- 


proaches black,  they  end  by  being  quite 
black.  Others  are  hatched  of  a  mizzy  grey 
or  light  brown  color  all  over.  These  are 
seldom  handsome  eventually  ;  if  hens, they 
are  probably  the  colors  of  bad  Silver  Greys  ; 
if  cocks,  they  have  too  much  white  about 
tbem.  The  color  of  down  we  have  given 
as  that  which  we  prefer — viz.:  with  three 
distinct  stripes,  as  a  rule,  is  succeeded  by 
the  most  approved  colors  of  feather.  We 
have  before  taken  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  harm  which  has  been  done  to  fine 
strains  of  Dorkings  by  crossing  Ihem  with 
some  large  nearly  black  breed.  To  these 
introductions  of  foreign  blood  we  attribute 
the  now  frequent  appearance,  so  provoking 
to  a  fancier  who  rears  but  a  small  number 
of  black  or  nearly  black  chickens  from  ap- 
parently excellent  stock.  We  have  re- 
marked that  veiy  dark  pullets  are  hardly 
ever  eventually  of  exhibition  value,  but 
the  cockerels,  if  they  show  at  twelve 
weeks  old  a  little  light  in  the  neck  hackle, 
frequently  pass  muster  after  a  while;  as 
the  hackle  grows  it  breaks  their  bull  black 
look,  and  a  little  color  generally  follows  on 
the  wing.  We  hardly  advise,  however,  the 
retention  of  such  birds  for  breeding  unless 
they  be  sti]  er-excellent  in  every  point  of 
form.  The  lighter  birds"-viz., cocks  largely 
splashed  with  white  in  tail  and  breast,  we 
do  not  like,  and  hens  of  silver  grey  tints  we 
always  reject.  A  novice  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  much  irregularity  in  the  color  of  the 
fiist  feathers  which  follow  the  down  ;  they 
all  have  soon  to  be  moulted  out ;  and  even 
a  good  deal  of  white,  especially  in  broacl 
bands  across  the  wiugs,  disappears  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Silver  Grey  chickens  are  invariably 
hatched  with  the  three  brown  stripes,  but 
of  a  much  lighter  and  more  reddish  brown 
than  the  dark  variety.  A  practised  eye 
which  knows  the  strain  can  generally  dis- 
tinguish the  pullets  from  the  cockerels  di- 
rectly they  are  hatched,  as  they  are  a  little 
darker  and  have  the  central  stripe  broader 
than  their  brothers.  The  very  light  strains, 
the  cocks  of  which  have  eventually  white 
hackles,  are  proportionately  lighter  when 
first  hatched,  their  ground  colur  being  al- 
most yellow.  Different  families  of  Silver 
Greys  feather  in  so  utterly  a  different  man- 
ner that  to  give  any  description  of  how 
their  beautiful  mature  plumage  gradually 
appears  might  only  cause  disappointment. 
The  sexes  are  distinguishable  by  the  first 
breast  feathering;  the  pullets  soon  show 
traces  of  red,  though  generally  mixed  with 
white;  the  cockerels  become  greyish.  It 
need  not  cause  apprehension  if  the  latter 
appear  almost  white  where  they  must, 
when  adults,  be  black  ;  neither  ree'd  a  nov- 
ice be  afraid  of  white  in  the  wings  of  the 
first  plumage.  Birds  with  it  are  seldom 
the  strongestjbut  they  entirely  moult  it  out. 
The  cockerels  with  extremely  silver  hack- 
les are  often  of  a  rusty  brown  when  half 
grown.  A  beginner  should  be  cautious  not 
to  discard  such.  The  glistening  black  anel 
white  feathers  peer  out  one  by  one  through 
the  rusty  hue,  but  the  pullets  of  such 
strains  generally  show  some  of  the  latter 
in  their  wings  when  adult.  Cuckoos  are 
hatched  of  a  sooty  color  mixed  with  yel- 
low. We  much  doubt  the  purity  of  any  of 
the  well-known  strains  of  this  breed;  we 
fancy  that  tbey  have  been  much  crossed 
with  rose-combed  colored  Dorkings  when 
obtainable,  and  even  with  ftiinorcas  for  the 
sake  of  size.  Many  crosses  will  easily  pro- 
duce Cuckoo  birds  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  a 
well-matched  pen  of  Cuckoos  will  never, 
as  far  as  we  know,  produce  them  with  any- 
thing like  certainty .  The  fir»t  wing  feath- 
ers will  show  if  a  bird  is  to  be  a  Cuckoo  or 
black,  as  many  of  them  come.  One  of  the 
first  feathers  of  which  are  black  will  never 
become  Cuckoo,  and  so  may  be  killed  at  an 
early  age. 

While  Dorkings,  like  all  white  poultry, 
are  hatched  of  various  shades  of  yellow, 
and  feather  at  once  white,  so  there  is  little 
to  watch  in  their  changes.  A  chick  hatched 
with  specks  will  almost  invariably  feather 
with  a  speck  here  and  there,  though  often 
only  in  the  underdown,  and  so  not  visible. 
We' know  a  strange  instance  in  ivhich  one 
or  two  Cuckoo  birds  are  annually  produced 
from  a  family  of  White  Dorkins  which  have 
been  kept  pure  for  many  generations.  We 
have  failed  to  trace  any  greater  eventual 
purity  in  the  plumage  of  those  adults 
which  as  chickens  have  been  of  the  palest 
yellow. 

We  hope  that  these  few  rough  hints  on 
the  stages  through  which  young  Dorkings 
pass  may  enable  some  of  our  readers  to 
watch  their  growth  of  plumage  with  more 
interest,  and  to  discriminate  more  easily 
and  sooner  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 
— Poultry,  England. 


To  Improve  the  Common  Hen. 

Mrs.  Ida  Tilson,  in  her  talks  on  poultry 
in  the  Minnesota  farmers'  institutes,  has 
done  a  good  work  by  stimulatingthe  inter- 
est in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture 
and  by  giving  intelligent  direction  to  ef- 
forts of  improvement.  Telling  the  farm- 
ers wives  how  to  improve  the  common 
hens  usually  found  on  the  farms,  >he  says: 

"The  common  hens  arc  of  all  shapes  and 
colors  that  fow Is  ever  grow,  and  they  are 
usually  neglected,  abused,  hal 'starved  and 
left  to  shift  for  them>elves  generally;  but 
for  all  that  they  generally  pcy  their  way, 
anel  more  too  -  live  and  thrive,  and  bring 
up  big  families  of  healthy  chickens  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  Take 
the  same  pains  with  them  that  you  would 
with  a  tjtoek  of  thoi  oughbreds,  and  tbey 
Will  respond  quickly    and  generously, 


There  is  something— a  good  deal— in  blood, 
but  there  is  also  an  immense  deal  in  care 
and  feed.  If  you  have  uot  the  cash  to  buy 
pure  bred  cocks  to  mate  with  hens  ^o  begin 
with,  don't  think  that  you  can  do  nothing 
towards  improving  your  common  fowls. 
Common  fowls  can  be  greatly  improved  in 
point  of  size  by  always  selecting  the  larg- 
est and  best  to  '  keep  over '  to  breed  from  : 
anel  the  laying  qualities  can  be  improved 
by  always  sitting  only  eggs  from  the  hens 
that  are  known  to  be  the  best  layeis.  On 
some  farms  where  this  course  has  been 
steadily  followed  year  after  year,  the  fowls 
have  greatly  increased  in  size,  anel  rival  the 
Leghorns  and  Hambnrgs  in  egg  production. 
In  one  case  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, in  five  years  from  the  time  the  im- 
proving process  commenced  the  average 
egg  product  from  the  hens  had  increased 
one-third,  anel  the  average  weight  of  t tie 
fowls  had  increased  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  all  that  time  no  'fresh  blood' 
was  introduced  into  the  flock  ;  the  improve- 
ment was  wholly  due  to  food,  care  and  the 
selection  of  the  best  each  year:  Of  course 
the  same  results  could  have  been  reached 
in  two  years  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred 
roosters  ;  but  the  woman  who  owned  these 
hens  didn't  have  the  thoroughbretl  roosters, 
nor  yet.  the  money  to  buy  them,  so  she 
went  ahead  and  did  the  best  she  could  with 
such  fowls  as  she  had.  and  her  best  was 
very  good  indeed.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
third  winter  after  she  began  her  work  of 
improvement  ber  hens  laid  more  eggs  than 
any  other  flock  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
there  were  some  thoroughbred  flocks 
among  her  neighbors.  If  size  be  your  ob- 
ject select  your  biggest  common  hens,  and 
mate  them  with  a  rooster  of  some  of  the 
larger  breeds;  if  you  desire  egg  production, 
select  the  hens  that  you  know  to  be  the 
best  layers;  and  for  any  other  special  pur- 
pose, select  males  from  a  breed  that  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  that  you  may  desire. 
Chickens  from  these  crosses  will  be  '  half- 
blood,'  and  much  superior  to  common 
fowls.  The  next  year  mate  the  best  of  the 
half-blood  pullets  to  pure  bred  cocks,  and 
keep  the  best  of  the  pullets  from  this  cross 
for  breeding  stock  the  third  year.  In  this 
way,  always  keeping  your  best  hens  and 
pullets  each  year,  and  using  only  thorough- 
bred cocks,  you  will,  iu  a  few  years,  have  a 
flock  of  fowls  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses will  be  just  as  good  as  though  you 
had  started  out  with  thoroughbred;-. '* 


Weatherproof  Whitewash. ]§ 

A  good  whitewash  for  farm  buildings  is 
that  made  from  the  recipe  used  by  the 
United  States  government  for  the  light- 
houses and  beacons,  chosen  for  its  perma- 
nency under  the  most  extreme  exposureto 
the  weather.  Fresh  hydraulic  cement  of 
any  good  standard  kind,  not  of  the  more 
costly  imported  kind,  three  parts,  and 
clean,  fine  sand,  one  part,  are  mixed  well 
with  cold  water  and  immediately  appMed. 
THb  gives  a  light,  brownish  while  that  is 
not  so  glaring  as  the  common  lime,  and 
has  been  found  to  resist  moisture  better 
than  auy  other  wash .  It  adheres  to  brick 
or  stone  or  wooden  walls  or  fences  very 
firmly.  In  its  application  the  walls  aie 
first  wet  with  water,  by  which  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  wash  is  made^stronger  than  if 
applied  to  a  dry  surface. 

Another  good  wash  is  made  in  th's  way: 
Half  a  bushel  of  good  fresh  lime  is  slacked 
with  boiling  water  and  kept  covered  from 
the  air  during  the  slacking  to  prevent 
weakening  of  the  lime  by  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air.  It  is  strained  through  a 
fine  sieve  or  cloth  and  seven  pounds  of  salt 
are  adeled  ;  three  pounds  of  rice  flour  boiled 
to  a  thin  paste,  half  a  pound  of  Spanish 
white  and  one  pound  of  broken  glue, 
steeped  in  cold  water  and  then  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  are  then  added,  and,  when 
well  mixed  by  stirring,  five  gallons  of  hot 
water  are  mixed  in  and  the  whole  again 
stirred.  This  is  kept  a  few  days  closely 
covered,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is 
applied  hot,  being  kept  in  a  kettle  over  a 
fire.  This  may  be  colored  a  little  brown 
by  burnt  umber,  or  a  cream  yellow  by  yel- 
low ochre.  A  light  gray  is  made  by  adel- 
ing  a  small  quantity  of  lamp  black  previ- 
ously mixed  with  water  and  thoroughly 
stirred.  One  pint  of  this  -wash  covers  a 
square  yard. 

Awash  for  fences  or  barns  is  made 
thus,  and  will  last  for  five  years:  Haifa 
busheltof  fresh  lime  is  slacked,  strained 
and  three  pecks  of  hydraulic  cement  are 
added,  with  water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to 
a  proper  liquid  condition.  Ten  pounds  of 
burnt  umber  and  one  pound  of  Venetian 
red  are  well  mixed  dry,  four  ounces  of 
lampblack  killed  with  sufficient  vinegar 
are  then  mixed  with  water  and  added  to 
the  other  materials.  The  whole  is  diluted 
to  make  a  barrel  of  thirty  gallons.  It 
must  stand  a  few  days  and  be  frequently 
stirred  before  used. 

A  wash  for  inside  work  that  will  not  rub 
off  i=<  made  of  one  pailful  of  common  lime 
wash  to  which  is  added  a  thin  paste  made 
of  half  a  pint  of  flour  and  boiling  water. 


Testing  Chickens  for  the  Table. 

In  buying  chickens  for  roasting,  test  by 
bending  the  breast  bone,  says  t  he  Cultiva- 
tor. If  flexible  by  nature,  not  by  reason  of 
the  market  man's  cleaver,  tbey  will  be 
amenable  to  the  dry  heat  of  the  oven.  Pin 
feathers  are  also  a  sign  of  youth  ;  loughairs 
a  mark  of  age.  The  best  chiekens  for  joast- 
ing  have  short,  thick  legs,  and  soft,  yellow 
feet.   Chickens  for  broiling  should  be  very 


young — from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  A  pair 
will  not  usually  weigh  more  than  a  pound 
and  a  half.  A  good  way  to  test  them  is  to 
see  if  the  skin  will  easily  break  inside  the 
wing.  If  possible,  buy  the  dry  picked; 
broken  skin  shows  that  they  have  been 
scalded.  Turkeys  should  be  very  plump 
and  short;  those  weighing  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds  are  the  best.  Geese  live  to  a 
very  great  age,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
old  they  are.  Some  judge  by  the  feet, 
which  they  say  must  be  soft:  others  by  the 
leg— second  joint,  which  they  say  must 
spring  back  when  bent.  Perhaps  the  best 
test  is  the  old  one  used  by  your  Yankee 
grandmothers— slick  i  pin  in  the  skin,  and 
if  it  goes  in  easily  the  bird  is  still  in  order. 
"Green  geese"— those  from  two  to  four 
months  old— are  considered  very  choice, 
always  bringing  a  high  price,  sometimes  as 
much  as  015  per  pair.  The  regular  season 
for  them  is  summer  and  fall.  Ducks  should 
be  young,  not  more  than  a  year  old,  with 
fat,  soft,  yellowish  feet,  pliable  wings  and 
plump  breasts.  The  windpipe  should 
break  wheu  pressed  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. There  are  usually  some  twenty 
varieties  of  ducks  in  the  market,  the  tame 
duck  having  yellowish  feet  and  the  wild 
ones  reddish.  In  point  of  excellence,  can- 
vasbacks  are  supposed  to  range  first, 
mallard  second,  then  redhead  and  so  on. 

Ducks  are  usually  served  quite  rare. 
Thev  should  be  dredged  with  salt,  pepper, 
butter  and  flour,  and  cooked  in  a  very  hot 
oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  size.  Many  cooks  scaleland  peel 
the  feet,  and  serve  with  them  on.  The 
flavor  of  duck  is  much  improved  by  roast- 
ing with  an  orange  and  onion  in  the  body. 
A  good  accompaniment  for  duck  is  a  brown 
sauce  with  half  jar  of  orange  marmalade 
added.  Onions  should  always  be  served 
with  duck. 

Build  Your  Poultry  Houses  Now. 

In  the  summer  the  preparations  for  win- 
ter must  be  made.  One  does  not  notice 
the  difference  between  cold  weather  and 
the  fall  season  until  the  snow  and  cold 
winds  come,  and  it  is  then  that  a  visit  to 
the  poultry  house  at  night,  when  the  birds 
are  on  the  roost,  will  demonstrate  that 
they  feel  the  change  of  temperature  se- 
verely. If  the  Brahma  breed  is  used,  the 
heavy  feathering  of  the  bodies  will  protect 
them;  but  many  breeds  have  no  feathers 
on  the  body  under  the  wings,  which  dis- 
play a  naked  body  bare  of  down.  Such 
birds  cannot  endure  as  low  a  temperature 
as  those  protected  by  down  under  the 
wings,  as  well  as  on  other  portions  of  the 
body.  Keeping  the  hens  as  warm  as  pos- 
sible cannot  be  too  frequently  discussed, 
even  in  smmer.  Protection  at  night, 
when  the  hens  are  on  the  roost,  is  more 
important  than  the  food,  for  should  the 
hens  become  chilled,  it  may  result  in  roup. 

It  is  customary  to  build  poultry  houses 
at  the  least  cost,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  hens  can  endure  any  degree  of 
cold;  but  this  is  true  only  of  those  breeds 
that  are  well  feathered,  and  even  then 
such  hens  may  go  safely  through  the  win- 
ter, coming  out  in  good  condition  In  the 
spring,  yet  giving  little  satisfaction  as  egg 
producers.  They  must  not  only  be  pro- 
tected from  the  cold,  but  must  be  kept 
warm.  It  is  proper  to  lath  and  plaster 
the  whole  house  in  a  cold  climate,  but 
this  might  bs  overlooked  if  those  keeping 
fowls  did  not  freeze  them  with  ventilating 
appliances.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
keep  the  hens  comfortable  and  the  house 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  make  open- 
ings to  allow  the  warmth  to  escape,  by 
attempting  to  afford  ventilation.  The  use 
of  tarred  paper  on  the  outside  of  the 
poultry  house  is  a  cheap  and  effectual 
method  of  keeping  the  cold  out,  and  it  Is 
liable  to  condense  moisture  if  used  on  the 
inside.  The  wood  absorbs  warmth  during 
the  day,  if  there  is  plenty  of  glass,  and 
for  that  reason  paper  should  only  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  walls  when  they  are 
plastered. 

Spading  the  Yard. 

The  yard  should  be  spaded  as  often  in 
the  season  as  possible,  in  order  to  uirn 
under  the  filth,  and  also  to  have  the 
surface  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  in 
order  that  less  dampness  may  exist  in 
winter.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  over 
in  winter  or  baked  in  summer,  the  drop- 
pings will  accumulate  in  the  yard;  but  if 
they  are  carefully  spaded  and  raked  until 
the  surface  is  smooth,  the  cleaning  can  be 
done  more  easily.  On  sandy  soils  the 
spading  of  the  yards  loosens  the  top  soil 
and  permits  the  rains  to  carry  down  much 
of  the  filth  that  would  otherwise  remain. 
A  thorough  cleaning  up  late  in  the  season, 
before  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  good 
drainage  afforded,  will  greatly  aid  in  pre- 
venting disease  in  the  flock. 


You  can  get  plans,  illustrated,  for  mak- 
ing a  home-maele  incubator  by  sending  two 
stamps  (for  postage  and  stationery)  to  our 
editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
He  has  nothing  for  sale,  amply  sending  the 
plans. 
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Hard  Food  at  Night. 

The  'hard  food  at  night"  theorist  turns 
up  every  now  and  then.  He  preaches  soft 
food  in  the  morning,  however.  Just  why 
he  so  prefers  it  so  we  are  not  informed, 
but  this  is  the  way  he  expounds  it: 

"If  fowls  get  soft  food  when  going  to 
roost,  it  is  digested  early  in  the  night, 
and  they  are  hungry  before  morning.  This 
is  avoided  by  giving  whole  grain." 

When  food  is  digested,  it  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  you  cannot  get  "blood 
out  of  a  turnip"  by  a  slow  process  any 
more  than  by  a  rapid  one.  In  fact,  the 
sooner  the  food  is  digested  the  better,  as 
the  bird  gets  more  benefit,  and  it  allows 
the  digestive  organs  a  rest.  If  the  bird  is 
hungry  in  the  morning  it  is  just  what  it 
should  be.  The  idea  of  imparting  warmth 
to  fowls  by  keeping  their  crops  full  without 
the  food  being  digested  until  nearly  day- 
break, for  fear  they  may  be  hungry,  is 
as  ridiculous  as  trying  to  lift  one's  self 
by  pulling  at  the  boot  straps.  Rich,  nutri- 
tious, soft  food,  if  quickly  digested,  makes 
rich  blood,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
losing  it  before  morning.  If  plenty  of 
sharp  grit  is  given  even  the  whole  corn 
will  not  "stick,"  but  is  quickly  digested. 
The  above  has  been  preached  by  a  great 
many  "eminent"  poultrymen,  and  is  on 
par  with  many  other  theories  that  are  on 
paper  only. 

Does  Pure  Bred  Poultry    Pay  the 
Farmer  ? 

Many  a  farmer  who  breeds  his  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  anil  hogs  sympathetically, 
and  realizes  that  he  had  better  quit  breed- 
ing them  than  to  let  them  breed  hap- 
hazard, regards  the  chickens  as  creatures 
apart  from  all  other  living  things,  in  that 
he  thinks  they  will  "get  along  pretty  well" 
without  attention  of  any  kind,  save  range 
in  summer  and  feed  and  more  or  less 
shelter  in  winter.  The  idea  that  he  can 
have  these  chickens  of  uniform  color  and 
size,  white,  black,  buff,  brown,  gray,  bar- 
red; big,  medium  or  little;  with  long  legs 
or  short  legs,  wild  and  nervous,  or  quiet 
and  docile,  seems  never  to  enter  his  head. 
The  most  likely  young  roosters  are  "kept 
over"  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  and  they 
run  at  will  with  all  the  pullets  and  hens 
on  the  place.  The  roosters  are  judged 
worthy  of  preservation  for  inbreeding  by 
some  occult  and  vague  standard  or  any- 
thing else,  except  the  fact  that  they  exist. 
And  the  chickens  don't  pay!  How  can 
they  All  the  egg  basket  when  no  attempt 
is  made  to  keep  out  the  loaferish  hens 
that  won't  lay?  How  can  market  poultry 
pay  when  the  size  is  allowed  to  dwindle 
until  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens 
weigh  but  two  or  three  pounds  each? 
And  even  if  they  are  not  deficient  in 
weight,  how  can  a  lot  of  scrubby,  variega- 
ted fowls  of  all  sizes  and  colors  and  shapes 
sell  to  any  advantage? 

Now,  every  intelligent  reader  of  this 
paper  knows,  if  he  will  take  a  second 
thought,  that  such  a  policy  of  selling 
cattle  or  hogs  would,  in  :hese  close,  times, 
cut  off  all  margin  of  profit  ir  those  lines 
of  his  production.  Where  is  a  feeder  who 
would  ship  a  car  of  cattla  ranging  all  the 
way  from  2,000  pound  Christmas  steers  to 
broken-down  old  cows  and  half -fed  calves? 
Yet  the  same  man  will  haul  to  town 
exactly  such  an  assortment  in  the  poultry 
line,  and  wonder  why  prices  are  so  low. 
The  trouble  is  that  his  stock  Is  low. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  farmer 
should  cover  his  farm  with  wire  netting 
and  poultry  houses  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  and  dash  into  the  rearing  of  "fancy" 
poultry.  That  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
deniable  unless  he  is  turned  that  way  and 
gradually  works  up  to  it. 

So  far  as  an  egg  production  is  concern- 
ed, a  vast  improvement  can  bo  made 
without  buying  an  egg  or  a  fowl.  There 
are  in  every  flock  of  mongrel  hens  some 
good  layers.  By  setting  only  the  eggs 
from  the  best  layers  the  flock  will  increase 
gradually  in  egg  production.  To  do  this, 
of  course,  a  small  yard  must  be  provided 
for  the  stock  which  is  to  furnish  the  eggs 
for  hatching.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
size  can  be  increased,  weeding  out  from 
the  breeding  yard  all  the  Inferior,  under- 
sized hens. 

But  this  Is  a  long  road.  I,ike  ex- 
perience, it  is  a  dear  school.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, far  ahead  of  giving  the  breeding 
of  the  fowls  no  attention  whatever. 

The  advantge  of  the  pure-bred  fowl  Is 
that,  first,  a  breeder  can  be  selected  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  and,  second,  it  will 
reproduce  its  kind.  If  eggs  alone  are 
wanted,  some  of  the  Leghorn  or  similar 
fowU  will  suit;  if  a  heavier  body  is 
wanted  and  fewer  eggs,  the  Plymouth 
Rock  will  fill  the  bill;  if  large  fowls  for 
roasters  and  winter  layers  are  desired,  the 
Cochins  or  Brahmas  are  easily  procured. 
Any  of  these  old  established  breeds  will 
reproduce  Its  kind  so  nearly  that  the 
casual  observer  seeing  a  hundred  of  them 
will  say  that  they  "all  look  alike."  This 


similarity  of  shape  and  color  not  only 
makes  them  handsome,  but  renders  them 
more  marketable. 

Pure  bred  poultry  will  pay  any  farmer 
In  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  satisfaction, 
even  if  he  never  sells  a  fowl  for  breeding, 
or  an  egg  for  hatching.  It  would  not  be 
advisal  le  for  him  to  buy  the  fancy  high- 
scoring  prize  winners  of  the  shows,  but 
comparatively  little  money  will  procure 
good  br<.e'ing  birds  of  the  fame  blood. 
A  trio  of  any  good  breed  purchased  this 
winter  snould  produce  enough  eggs  in 
the  spring  to  hatch  all  the  breeding  stock 
needed  on  an  average  farm  the  following 
spring  when  too  mongrels  could  be  com- 
pletely weeded  out.  To  avoid  inbreeding 
it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase a  new  male  occasionally,  or  a  set- 
ting of  eggs,  and  that  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  thoroughbreds  and 
the  cost  of  the  mongrels. 

If  every  man  who  raises  chickens  will 
make  an  intelligent  effort  in  that  direction 
by  the  purchase  of  a  few  thoroughbreds 
it  will  make  a  material  change  in  the 
egg  basket  as  well  as  in  the  returns 
fiom  t  e  ma  ket  p.ultry. — W.  J.  Casey, 
in  Iowa  Homestead. 


Avoidable  Discouragements. 

In  poultry  raising,  as  in  other  things, 
"nothing  succeeds  like  success."  But 
what  makes  the  difference  between  a  suc- 
cess ul  and  unsuccessful  breeder?  Un- 
doubtedly much  is  to  be  attributed  to  be- 
ginning right.  Perseverance,  too,  is  need- 
ed, and  a  spirit  which  makes  each  failure 
a  stepping-stone  to  success.  Knowledge 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  power,  and  failures, 
if  properly  studied,  give  knowledge. 
But  many  discouragements  may  be  avoid- 
ed at  the  outset;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  should  learn  through  their  own  failure. 
"Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but 
fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  need  not  be 
said  of  every  beginner;  the  failures  and 
successes  of  others  should  be  his  school- 
master. 

The  first  question  to  ask  one's  self  is, 
"What  do  I  wish  from  my  fowls?"  The 
selection  of  the  breed  will  be  determined 
by  the  answer  of  this  question.  Each 
breed  has  its  special  excellencies  and,  as 
the  production  of  eggs,  the  rearing  of 
heavy,  easily  fattened  fowls,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  qualities  for  general  purposes, 
the  breeding  of  birds  excelling  in  sym- 
metry of  form  or  beauty  of  plumage  is 
his  sole  or  principal  aim,  his  choice  of 
breeds  will  be  determined.  The  climate 
soil,  and  location  ought  also  to  enter 
into  his  choice,  for  some  breeds  do  better 
In  one  place  than  another.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  an  intelligent  selection 
of  a  breed  he  must  know  what  he  wants 
and  the  kind  of  fowl  that  possesses  the 
desired  quality  or  qualities  in  the  highest 
perfection.  This  knowledge  is  obtainable 
from  wcrks  and  publications  devoted  to 
poultry,  from  engravings,  lithographs  and 
cthsr  pictorial  representation  of  the  va- 
rious breeds,  and  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fowls  themselves. 

Having  selected  the  breed,  suitable  ac- 
commodations must  be  provided.  Here, 
too,  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Upon  a  large  farm,  yards  become 
unnecessary,  in  a  village  they  are  indis- 
pensable. The  kind  of  yard  will  depend 
upon  the  breed  of  fowls.  Leghorns  are 
surpassed  by  hawks  in  the  use  of  their 
wings,  but  by  no  breed  of  domestic  fowls; 
if  you  keep  them  build  either  high  fences 
or  covered  runs.  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
can  be  kept  in  almost  any  yard  which 
would  confine  a  pig.  Provide  suitable 
houses,  and  convenient  perches,  feeding 
troughs  and  watering  places.  If  chickens 
are  raised  have  coops  made  that  are 
economical,  of  pine.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  your  buildings,  yards  and  coops 
should  be  expensive,  but  upon  their  adap- 
tation to  their  several  uses  depends  your 
pleasure  and  success.  Knowledge  is  es- 
pecially needed  here.  Badly  constructed 
buildings  and  inconvenient  arrangements 
are  fatal  to  success.  Learn  the  conditions 
of  success  if  you  expect  to  succeed. 

Having  brought  your  fowls  into  suitable 
quarters,  study  their  needs.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  run  at  large,  less  knowl- 
edge and  care  are  required  than  if  con- 
fined in  yards.  Their  unerring  instinct, 
will  find  many  things  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for  those  in  confinement.  Learn 
what  your  fowls  require  and  supply  it. 
Lime  for  egg  shells,  gravel  to  aid  diges- 
tion, green  food  for  health,  animal  food  in 
small  quantities,  plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  a  variety  of  grains, — these  should  be 
furnished.  Profit  comes  from  wise  liber- 
ality. Don't  be  stingy  with  your  fowls 
unless  you  wish  the  egg  box  to  be  empty 
and  your  loss  account  to  lengthen. 

A  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which 
fowls  are  subjected  is  needed,  not  so  much 
that  you  may  cure,  as  that  you  may  pre- 
vent them.  "An  ounce  of  prevention," 
etc. —  the  proverb  is  stale,  but  its  truth  is 
obvious.  Study  the  cause  of  disease  and 
see  that  they  are  absent  from  your  runs 
and  buildings.  Keep  your  fowls  in  health. 
A  proper  course  of  feeding  and  provision 
of  suitable  accommodations,  with  attention 
to  neatness  and  ventilation,  will  prevent 
most  diseases. 

If  these  suggestions  are  faithfully  ob- 
served by  the  beginner,  he  will  find  pleas- 


ure and  profit  in  poultry  keeping;  neg- 
lected, failure  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
will  be  inevitable.  Success  will  stimulate 
him  to  greater  success,  knowledge  will 
lead  to  wider  knowledge,  and  poultry 
raising  will  have  attractions  from  year  to 
year;  failure  will  lead  to  disgust,  the 
business  will  be  abandoned  with  a  loss 
of  time  and  money,  and  poultry  raising 
will  have  another  enemy,  for  men  hate 
these  things  in  which,  through  not  comply- 
ing with  the  conditions  of  success,  they 
have  only  met  with  disappointment  and 
failure.— Stewart  Mooi  e,  in  the  Poultry 
World. 


Keeping  Pigeons  for  Profit. 

There  is  too  much  loss  among  pigeons 
when  they  are  allowed  to  fly  over  the 
whede  neighborhood.  Boys  trap  them, 
hawks  and  cats  are  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  and  the  hunters  will  take  chance 
shots  at  them  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
out risk.  They  may  easily  be  confined. 
For  fifty  pairs  have  a  house  about  ten 
by  twenty  feet,  the  upper  story  of  some 
building  being  preferred.  The  yard  should 
be  about  twenty  by  fifty  feet,  not  less  than 
ten  fe.t  hi^h,  and  covered  on  the  top 
and  sides  with  wire. 

One  of  the  essential  points  in  keeping 
pigeons  is  to  have  the  sexes  equal.  If 
there  is  an  extra  male,  he  will  make  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  mate  from  the  other 
males,  and  thus  break  up  the  matings,  as 
well  as  keep  the  colony  in  perpetual  tur- 
moil. He  must  be  taken  out  or  mate  for 
him  must  be  procured  from  elsewhere. 

Keep  the  house  and  yard  clean,  and 
place  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor  for  nest 
materials.  Lice  are  very  destructive  to 
pigeous,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  established,  as  they  will  render 
the  flock  unprofitable. 

Pigeons  should  be  kept  supplied  with 
plenty  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  as  well 
as  keeping  boxes  of  ground  bone  and  meat, 
charcoal,  ground  oyster-shells  and  rock 
salt  where  they  can  help  themselves.  A 
salt  codfish  is  usually  hung  up  where  they 
can  pick  it,  and  chopped  cabbage  or  other 
vegetable  food  may  be  placed  where  they 
can  use  such  if  they  prefer. 

They  will  hatch  and  raise  from  six  to  ten 
pairs  of  squabs  a  year,  and  the  squabs 
usually  sell  for  about  twenty-five  cents 
each.  Old  pigeons  command  no  sale,  being 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  only. 

If  kept  in  confinement  they  will  thrive 
well  as  long  as  all  their  wants  are  sup- 
plied and  lice  are  not  allowed  to  overrun 
their  quarters.  Water  should  always  be 
plentiful,  and  roosts  should  be  placed  here 
and  there  in  the  yards  at  different  heights, 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  open  air. 


Let  the  Hens  be  Serviceable. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  hens 
should  cost  less  than  at  any  other  period, 
as  there  is  more  or  less  material  that 
would  be  wasted  but  for  their  aid.  If 
the  pickings  are  good,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  any  food  at  all  except  at 
night,  as  it  should  be  a  rule  to  always 
feed  the  hens  well  before  they  go  on  the 
roosts.  The  hen  is  somewhat  of  a  scaven- 
ger, and  in  hunting  up  the  the  stray  bits 
here  and  there,  she  becomes  a  medium 
for  converting  that  which  is  lost  without 
her  aid  into  a  valuable  and  salable  pro- 
duct, while  the  number  of  seeds  of  weeds 
and  undesirable  grasses  consumed  lessen 
the  labor  of  the  farmer  the  succeeding 
season.  Hence,  in  the  fall  she  often  re- 
pays whatever  loss  may  have  been  sus- 
tained by  her  support  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  year.  Although  many  hens 
do  not  lay  during  the  fall,  being  engaged 
in  shedding  the  old  and  donning  the  new 
feathers,  yet  at  no  season  of  the  year 
could  this  be  done  at  less  expense.  The 
hens  should  therefore  be  given  their  lib- 
erty in  the  fall  to  forage  at  will,  in  order 
to  save  the  waste  left  in  the  fields  from 
harvesting. 

As  the  days  become  shorter  and  the 
nights  longer,  the  interval  between  the 
evening  and  morning  meals  increases. 
During  December,  the  fowls  often  go  on 
the  roost  at  five  o'clock  and  do  not  come 
off  until  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
This  keeps  them  fourteen  hours  without 
food.  If  not  fed,  however,  until  daylight 
Is  well  on  and  an  hour  before  roosting,  the 
time  is  lengthened  to  sixteen  hours,  while 
only  eight  hours'  interval  occurs  during 
the  day.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  over- 
come, but  it  is  best  to  feed  them  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  possible,  and  to  delay 
their  evening  meal  until  they  will  have 
but  a  very  short  time  before  going  on  the 
roost. 


Not  a  Matter  of  Chance. 

There  are  a  <ire.it  many  disputed  points 
in  poultry  culture,  anil  some  people  seem 
to  distress  themselves  a  good  deal  over 
this  fact.  One  person  will  tell  you  that 
the  laying  qualities  of  hens  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  liiguest  development  in 
confinement—  that  they  must  have  free 
range  to  attain  their  best  in  this  respect. 
Another  says  he  gets  the  most  eggs  when 
his  hens  are  confined  in  yards  and  fed  ac- 
cording to  a  system 'which  experience  has 
taught  him  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 
One  man  will  advise  vou  to  keep  pullets  if 
you  want  to  obtain  the  most  eggs,  another 


is  ready  to  prove  to  you  that  pullets  wilt 
not  lay  any  more  eggs  than  one  and  two 
year-old  hens.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
there  is  no  getting  along  without  ventil- 
ators to  the  houses,  while  others  affirm 
that  they  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
are,  positively  injurious.  And  lastly  one 
breeder  favor*  the  feeding  of  coin  freely, 
while  another  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
feeding  of  corn,  i  xcept  in  t  he  most  sparing 
manner,  leads  to  the  sum  of  all  evils  in  the 
ixiu II  ry  yards. 

But  all  this  does  not  prove  that  poultry 
keeping  is  a  haphazard  business,  or  that 
the  results  which  aie  sought  after  are  a 
nil  re  matter  of  chance.  It  simply  shows 
that  all  people  cannot  reach  the  same  ends 
by  the  same  means.  No  two  farmers  will 
perfectly  agree  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
growing  a  crop  of  wheat  or  oats,  though 
both  are  working  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
and  are  subject  to  same  conditions  of  cli- 
mate. The  difference  in  methods  will  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  distance  which 
separates  them,  and  it  would  argue  a  poor 
acquaintance  with  their  business  for  two 
people  working  under  widely  different 
conditions  to  try  to  agree  upon  a  system 
which  could  be  adopted  with  equal  success 
by  both.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  stock 
farming  of  whatever  kind. 


Raising  Pullets  for  Laying. 

"  Those  who  are  raising  pullets  for  lay- 
ers," sa\  s  a  writer  to  the  Poulti  y  Monthly, 
'•should  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
food  that  is  necessary  foi  fitting  cockerels 
for  market  and  that  which  will  develop 
the  laying  pullets.  A  great  percentage  of 
layers"  are  injured  in  ability  to  produce 
eggs  by  the  improper  course  of  feeding 
which  many  poultrymen  employ.  When 
fOOd  is  given  in  excess  to  a  growing  ani- 
mal, not  only  is  the  food  wasted  but  the 
digestive  organs  are  weakened.  When  an 
almost  exclusive  diet  of  corn  is  fed  the 
growing  chicks,  they  must  cat  excessive 
quantities  of  it  to  get  enough  of  the  mils 
ele  forming  material.  Growing  young  do 
not  readily  fatten,  but  as  the  pullets  be- 
come somewhat  matured  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  take  on  internal  fat,  which  can  be 
only  abinderance  to  egg  production.  Cm  n 
should  be  fed  sparingly  in  the  poultry 
yard,  in  summer  especially.  The  growing 
pullet  should  be  fed  solely  with  the  view 
to  developing  the  frame  and  egg  producing 
organs ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  same  food 
that  is  best  for  laying  hens  is  the  best  for 
her.  The  chicks  and  stock  can  thus  be  fed 
witbtbe  same  ration,  which  will  prove  a 
matter  of  economy  in  labor.  When  the 
cockerels  become  troublesome  to  the  pul- 
lets they  can  be  separated  and  fed  sepa- 
rately on  the  same  food  or  upon  a  diet 
composed  more  largely  of  cornmeal,  if  it  is 
desired  to  fatten  them.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  growth  and  perfect  development 
than  milk,  oatmeal,  chopped  clover  and 
bran.  You  will  hud  every  element  re- 
quired is  contained  in  these,  and  in  such 
proportion  that  the  digestive  organs  will 
not  be  overtaxed  by  needless  effort  to  se- 
cure enough  of  what  is  needed.  It  in. pref- 
erable to  feed  the  milk  in  the  form  of  sour 
curd,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
kept  too  long  after  becoming  sour;  in  this 
form  it  is  highly  relished  by  fowls  and  as- 
similated with  no  risk  of  bowel  trouble. 
It  is  best  to  have  your  oats  ground,  as  they 
can  then  be  digested  with  less  tax  upon  the 
bird.  The  clover  had  best  be  cut  fine  (you 
can  run  it  several  times  through  an  ordin- 
ary hay  cutter)  and  then  mix  with  an  equal 
hulk  of  oatmeal  and  bran;  this  should  be 
thoroughly  moistened  with  boiling  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and 
it  will  then  be  so  softened  as  to  be  readily- 
digested.  The  clover  may  be  cut  and  used 
in  its  greeu  state,  or  cut  when  in  blossom, 
and  cured  for  use  in  winter;  tnis  is  one  of 
the  best  foods  for  growth,  but  on  account 
of  its  bulky  character  must  be  fed  in  con- 
nection with  more  concentrated  foods.  In 
addition  to  those  foods  an  occasional  ration 
of  cooked  vegetables  of  various  kinds  will 
be  beneficial ;  if  confined  in  yards,  a  little 
meat  or  meat  scraps  from  the  butcher 
shop,  boiled  and  mixed  with  their  soft 
food,  should  be  given  to  them  about  three 
times  each  week . 


Select  the  Best. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  certain  hens  in 
the  tlock  always  seemed  more  alert  and  ac- 
tive than  others  ?  See  how  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  out  of  thirty  or  forty  are  always  run- 
ning around,  singing,  perking  their  head  up 
in  a  "  Don't  you  see  I'm  a  rustler  "  kind  of 
way,  and  doing  more  work  in  an  hour  than 
the  rest  of  the  flock  in  four.  Take  care  of 
these.  Separate  thein  from  the  rest  of  the 
Sock.  Look  after  them  with  great  care,  and 
by  breeding  them  carefully  to  choice  males, 
you  can  raise  up  a  strain  of  fowls  that  will 
be  phenomenal  layers.  Now  don't  sneer  at 
this  idea.  It  is  a  fact  and  one  that  is 
worthy  of  your  looking  into. — National 
Stockman. 


Fou  rent.  —  "  Penn  Poultry  Farm,"  r,  acres, 
dwelling,  uroiltr  capacity  1500  p  r  month.  Build- 
ings for  lunO  hens,  30(1  ducks.  Every  thing  new.  Steam 
power.  M  A.  Bunu,  Birdsboio,  Berks  Co.,  Peuna. 


Wanted  — Experienced  man  to  run  a  dink  rancb 
ou  shares.  Oscar  Hamuian.  Basking  Hldge,  N  J 
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Brooder  Management. 

I  rented  a  brooder  last  April,  with 
which  to  raise  part  of  my  chicks.  In  fact, 
I  used  it  as  anursery  or  infirmary,  putting 
in  all  the  lame,  feeble  or  small  ones.  For 
the  first  few  day  sits  quietness,  peace  and 
even  temperature  no  doubt  saved  several 
lives,  and  even  put  them  ahead  of. those 
chicks  left  under  the  hens  ;  but  the  second 
week  those  outside  secured  more  exercise, 
and  forged  a  little  ahead.  '1  hough  we  get 
knowledge  in  many  ways  the  famous  kin- 
dergarten maxim  is  very  true,  that  "We 
learn  to  do  by  doing."  1  certainly  learned 
some  things  about  preparing  for  and  buy- 
ing a  brooder.  The  one  1  used  had  its 
glass  in  one  end,  consequently  the  chicks 
all  crowded  there  to  the  light  as  soon  as 
they  knew  enough  to  do  anything,  and  two 
feeble  creatures,  Ihe  only  ones  lost,  were 
trodden  to  death  by  their  companions.  In 
a  glass  topped  brooder  the  chicks  would 
scatter  and  stay  wherever  the  temperature 
suited  them.  A  glass  top  would  also  be 
much  more  convenient  to  look  through  at 
thermometer.  Instead,  I  got  down  to  peak 
through  tbe  end  till  my  knees  were  like 
rusty  hinges.  I  hung  the  thermometer  so 
the  bulb  would  come  about  on  a  line  with 
a  chick's  head  and  breathing  apparatus, 
and,  by  bending  the  supporting  nail,  finally 
got  the  figures  turned  in  the  most  favor- 
oble  light  to  read.  Only  one  little  corner 
of  the  brooder  was  open  to  let  out  the 
sweepings.  I  should  want  a  whole  side 
movable,  ,in  sections  it  might  be,  if  there 
was  danger  of  chicks  jumping  out.  I  have 
heard  considerable  discussion  on  the  height 
of  the  incubators  and  brooders.  The  incu- 
bator, wherein  eggs  stay  till  done,  might  as 
well  be  put  on  longer  legs,  like  some  new 
styles,  and  prevent  so  much  stooping. 
With  brooders,  another  point  comes  into 
consideration  :  the  higher  up,  the  more  re- 
luctant are  chicks  to  venture  down  and 
out.  By  having  their  ladder  wide,  I  had 
no  great  tro'.ible,  however. 

The  main  thing  in  previous  preparation 
is  to  have  a  place  for  every  such  machine 
or  implement,  where  it  can  be  kept  with- 
out moving  and  without  endangering  other 
buildings.  No  person  who  has  not  helped 
to  lift  one  knows  what  a  massive  edifice 
even  a  brooder  is.  In  spite  of  makers'  as- 
surances, I  have  yet.  to  meet  a  brooder  suc- 
cessfully used  right  out  of  doors  in  our  far 
North.  Think  of  the  variations  to  which 
it  thus  must  be  subjected.  If  placed  in 
the  dwelling  house,  where  is  the  grassrun? 
If  in  the  cellar,  there  is  danger  of  sore  eyed 
chicks,  as  I  know  from  a  Dakota  corre- 
spondent. Although  a  brooder  lamp  is  no 
more  danererous  than  any  other  light,  yet 
there  is  risk,  and  some  insurance  compa- 
nies require  application  for  a  "  permit"  to 
run  either  incubator  or  brooder  in  a  dwell- 
ing. As  Nellie  Hawks  lately  suggested, 
bargains  in  old  buildiugs  may  often  be  ob- 
tained. That  meat  market '  refrigerator, 
costing  $50,  but  bought  for  $5,  must  have 
made  ber  a  capital  brooder  house.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  bought  cheaply  for  his 
whole  hen  house  a  temporary  sort  of 
shanty  erected  after  a  fire. 

I  located  my  brooder  in  a  shed,  open  on 
two  sides,  and  succeeded  very  well,  but 
during  one  wind  storm  the  blaze  flared  so 
I  put  out  the  lamp  temporarily  and  blis- 
tered a  finger  doing  this,  so  hot  had  the 
burner  become.  A  brooder  out  in  draughts 
generally  has  its  lamp  boxed,  and  that 
tends  to  overheat  burners  and  makes  work 
getting  at  the  lamp.  Newspapers  are  nice 
to  put  in  main  part  of  brooder,  below  the 
sand  or  rubbish,  and  lift  out  for  a  clean- 
ing, instead  of  scraping  the  wood,  but  can- 
not be  used  in  outside  draughts,  as  I  found 
on  a  few  trials,  nor  my  favorite  chicken 
tablecloth  of  brown  paper,  for  which  I  sub- 
stituted stiff  strips  of  shingle,  easilv  re- 
moved and  cleaned.  Our  cats  are  trusty, 
and  did  not  molest  my  brooder  chicks, 
though  the  latter  were  in  and  out  of  tneir 
lath  yard.  Such  chicks  are  more  defence- 
less without  their  mother's  warning  voice 
and  sharp  beak ;  hence,  if  one  wishes  to  be 
free  from  all  worry  about  cats  or  dogs,  he 
needs  a  yard  of  tine,  high  wire. 

Before  beginning  operations  with  either 
incubator  or  brooder,  I  digany  soot  out  of 
receiving  tube  as  well  as  I  can  and  boil  up 
the  lamp  burner  in  soda  water,  then  start 
with  a  new  wick  and  the  best  quality  of 
oil  I  can  buy,  though  we  cannot  obtain 
here  the  highest  tested  oil.  I  should  ad- 
vise filling  the  lamp  each  morning  and  each 
evening.  Be, ng  used  to  a  hot  water  incu- 
bator, which  kind  takes  about  a  day  to 
warm  up,  I  was  surprised  to  find  this  hot 
air  brooder  respoud  to  my  wishes  in  one 
and  a  half  hours.  Of  course,  should  any 
accident  happen,  its  temperature  would 
rise  or  fall  much  more  rapidly  than  hot 
water  allows,  hence  the  latter  is  generally 
considered  safer.  Practice  in  running  an 
empty  incubator  or  brooder  is  the  cheapest 
and  safest  way  of  learning  to  manage  it  oc- 
cupied. The  unpleasant,  sickening  smell 
of  fresh  varnish,  etc.,  will  then  have  disap- 
peared. The  first  temperature  was  advised 
to  be  ninety  degrees.  I  had  proved,  by 
previous  trials  with  two  thermometers, 
that  eighty  degrees  in  main  apartment 
meant  one  hundred  degrees  under  the 
"mother"  part,  and  found  that  combin- 
ation a  successful  average,  which  whs 
•rradually  but  quite  rapidly  reduced, 
Though  the  chick  runs  out  into  a  much 
colder  temperature  when  he  leaves  his 
natural  mother's  feathers,  he  can  immedi- 
ately return  and  nestle  against  her  warm 
skin.  Cold  air  braces  him  aud  us,  but  not 
a  continuous  chill,  Those  with  much  ex- 
perience handling  brooders  say,  "  Have  the 


'  mother '  part  warm  enough,"  because  the 
chicks  can  go  out  into  the  main  portion 
of  brooder  if  too  warm  in  former ;  but  keep 
an  even  temperature,  because  the  helpless 
chick  has  no  other  refuge  if  the  whole  is 
wrong.  English  poultry  papers  give  a 
lower  range  of  temperature  for  brooders, 
owing,  I  think,  to  their  softer  climate. 
Perhaps  I  succeeded  because  my  brooder 
was  not  overerowded.  The  provisions  for 
ventilation  are  sometimes  so  poor  that 
many  brooders  really  accommodate  but 
one-half  those  they  are  li-ted  to  hold.  I 
found  the  machine  most  difficult  to  run  in 
comparatively  warm  weather,  when  the 
lamp  had  to  be  put  out  occasionally ; 
hence,  I  believe  brooders  are  designed  for 
early  and  wholesale  work.  An  incubator 
is  similar,  and  needs  the  fresh  eggs  and 
eggs  all  one  age.  They  must  also  be  good 
for  the  circumscribed  vil  age  lot,  and  I 
would  suppose  for  fancy  poultry,  which 
needs  to  be  well  watched  over. 

Bones  and  Oyster  Shells. 

The  lime  in  the  food  should  be  sufficient 
to  provide  all  that  is  required  for  the  shells 
of  the  eggs,  but  a  lar?e  number  of  farmers 
use  ground  oyster  shells  or  sea  shells  to 
provide  both  food  and  lime,  but  we  prefer 
green  bones,  fresh  from  the  butcher,  which 
may  be  cut  with  a  bone-cutter.  Oyster 
shells,  clam  shells,  chalk,  marble  and  lime 
stone  are  almost  identically  the  same  in 
composition,  being  carbonate  of  lime. 
Bones  are  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are 
easily  utilized  by  the  fowls,  being  more 
soluble  after  eating.  It  is  well  known  that 
dogs  eat  large  pieces  of  bone  which  are 
digested,  but  the  use  of  shells  or  marble 
by  them  would  result  in  death.  The  hen, 
hoover,  can  ultilize  ground  shells,  as  her 
gizzard  is  constructed  to  permit  her  to  re- 
duce the  hardest  substance  to  impalpable 
powder.  Bones  are  as  easily  digested  by 
the  hen  as  by  the  dog,  because  her  gizzard 
completely  pulverizes  them.  When  green 
bones  are  used  for  poultry,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  meat  is  secured  and  there  is 
also  a  percentage  of  blood  (nitrogenous 
food)  in  the  green  bone  which  does  not 
exist  in  shells;  hence,  by  the  use  of  bones 
one  secures  excellent  food  for  providing 
the  albumen  of  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
lime  for  the  shells,  the  green  bones,  there- 
fore, being  superior  to  all  other  substances 
that  can  be  supplied  to  laying  hens  in  the 
winter. 


Yellowstone  Park  Season  closes 
September  30th.  For  years  you  have  been 
expecting  to  visit  this  wonderland  some 
day.  Throw  expectations  to  the  winds 
and  take  hold  on  actuality,  "  act,  act  hi  the 
living  present,"  and  go  Geysers,  hot 
springs,  pellucid  pools,  grand  canyons, 
mountain  lakes,  noble  forests,  thundering 
cataracts,  gluss  cliffs,  glorious  fishing,  lux- 
urious bathing,  all  found  in  this  great 
sanitarium.  Drop  business,  get  away  from 
worry,  go  and  have  a  good  time.  Reduced 
rates  this  year.  Send  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  a 
tourist  book  that  pictures  the  beauties  of 
the  park. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


c 


a*  Clover  Hay  ready  for  uss,$2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOXTERKIKRS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Clr 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Iud 

IMPORTED  lior DANS,  W.  Legs.,  P.  Rocks. 
Ct.  K.  I'll  ill  fit  nt,    Hammonton,    N.  J. 

LIGHT  Brahmas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chas.  M.  GriffingA  Son,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 

QEND  for  mv  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
jo  Albert  F.   Fihestine,    Logansvllle,  Ohio. 

Litre  lima  a.  Selling  out  cheap.  Fouls  and  eggs 
•  by  the  100  or  less.  A.  N.Doane,  Gainesville, NYY 

HA.  WATTLES,  Raynevlile,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  eat  It.  P.  Rocks  In  Weil.  Stock  for  sale. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSEL.S,  SHROPSHIKKS 
OK  SI'RHYS.      KENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER,  <i  Irani.  Pa. 


DUFFS  ONLY.  Cochins,  P. Rocks,  Wyandottes 
_D  and  Leghorns.  Fowls  for  sale.  Eggs  $1  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snlckersville,  Va. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  breed  Lt. 
Brah.,  B.  P.  R.,  Wh.  &  Sll.  Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.   Eggs  $1. 00  per  15. 

Q,fl  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800  birds  for 
OU  .sale  cheap.  Eggsjl  per  15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,48illus. 
Clr.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


BLACK  MINORCAS  bred  bv  me  were  vic- 
torious at  Washing  ton,  D.C  ,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
F.H.WoOD.tlJryden,  N.  Y .,  importer  and  breeder. 

OA«',,0,<'K  BREEDING  FOWIS  for  sale. 
Ol»  I.  Games,  etc.,  at  81.00  per  piece.  860  for  lot. 
I/.  E.  CRUMBLING,  Hall,  York  Co..  Pa. 

1  >  CLEGS.,  prize  winners,  and  R.  and  S.  C. 
JL\»  Minorcas.  Stock  for  sale  on  scorn  cards  In  the 
fall.    Noegns.   J.  A.WEEKTt.La  Salle,  Ills. 

("tlOSINO  out  1,0C0  egg  testers.   Guarantee  with 
j  every  one,  60c.  each,  3  for  il.00.   Charges  paid. 
Sell  now  aud  make  money.  Tet  &Co.,\"lueIanu,N  J 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years.  AlsoS.C. 
Black  Legns.  Eggs,  SI. 00  per  15;  $1.75  I  er  30. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


THREE  Von  Culin  Incubators.   Good  as  new. 
Best  reasons  for  selling.    WEBSTER  AND 
HANN  I'M,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

The  Perfected  Incubator  -200  eggs,  f25.00- 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOCLTON.  Tannton,  Hatt 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS,  w^r «  MS 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  It  am  un  niton,  N.  J, 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERS"6  the 


i Cat.  tree.  Hammonton, N.  J. 


best 
lncu.  Clr. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 


M 


EUREKA 


AD.  SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 

andS.C.B.  Leg?.,  W.and  B.Rocks,  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  *1  per  set.  Olr.   W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE,- Dairy,  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Fifty-two  miles  from  Mew  Orleans.  12  passen- 
ger trainsdaily.  Well  stocked  and  doing  good  busi- 
ness. For  particulars  write  box  1404, New  Orleans,  La 

T71  W.  LANDFEAR  «fc  SON,  Bedford.  O., 

JD  •  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhibiton  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  stamp. 
Hcdal  and  Diploma  A  warrti-il  at  the  World's  Fair. 
A.  F.  Williams,  is  Kace  Bt.  Bristol .  Ct 

FOR  THE  SPECIALIST.  S.C.  R.  Lees,  B. 
P.  Bocks,  English   Beagle  Hound*.  20 

years  a  oreeder.  300  selected  cockerels,2,000 
pallets- WINNERS. 

R.  A.  FOX,  Centralla,  Va. 

JohnF.Belh.  Elgin, 111. .breeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from 
stock  that  scores  from  90  to  93,  S2  per  15,  $5  per  45. 
Eggs  from  good  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Farm  Range, 
$6.00  per  100.   CIRCULAR  FREE. 

SPANISH  \sn^\iZswE"' 

3.  BENNETT.  Snnman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

THE  FARMERS'  FRIEND  POWDER 
for  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  etc.  25c  lb.  pack- 
age. All  first-class  dealers  have  it  for  sale. 
Chas.  Nash  Purvis,  Sales-agent,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.   W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Clnclnnatl,  Ohio. 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

Or  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.  L.CAMPBELL, West  Ellzabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

complete  Index,  for  U. 00  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  (2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  i  lymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  .Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Clr.    1).  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian  Games, 
P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15;  |3  per  21.    Buff  and  White  Indian 
Game  eggs,  S3  per  15.    Catalogue  free. 
LEWIS  C.  REATT1,  Washington,  N.  J. 

WANTED.— Situation  on  broiler  or  poultry  farm 
Compe.ent  to  take  charge.   Had  several  years 
experience  with  incubators  and  brooders  in  mid- 
winter.   Correspondence  solicited 
C.  F.  FRENCH.  Wetberslield,  Ct.   Box  65. 

MT.  GRETNA.  PA.,  August  17,  18,  19,20,  21, 
1896.  The  Fine»t  Show  Building?  Outside  of 
New  York.  Libera]  Classification  and  Frizes.  Splen- 
did accommodations  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons.  Sec'y, 
M.B.Blauch,  Lebanon, Pa.  Penned  by  Spratt's  Patent 


RODY  LICE 

msv  on  poultry  killed  instantly  with 
this  machine.   No  handling  needed. 
CAPACITY— 300  chicks  or  100  fowls  per 
hour.  Stamp  for  circular,  etc.  Agents 
wanted.  O.  A  P.  Schild,  Ionia,  Mich. 


MY  birds  are  prize-winners,  bred  from  prize- 
winners and  mated  to  produce  prize-winners. 
Tliev  have  won  at  Madison  Square  Harden,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  large  shows. 
Price  of  eggs  S3  for  15  or  S5  for  30,  from  Barred  PI vm 
outh  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wvaudoties- 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  E.  E.  HUDSON, 
Rox  43,  Kennedy ville,    Kent    Co.,  Md. 

LEE'S  LICE  KIXLER 

kills  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.,  about  the 
poultry  house  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  boards.  lA  gal. ,50  cts, ;  lgal., 
75 cts.;  5  gal.,  $3.   Agents  everywhere; 

GEO.  II.  LEE,  Exeter,  Neb. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 

Sliver  Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas,  White  Cochins, 
B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Pekin  Ducks.  Fowls 
for  sale;  write  for  what  you  want.  Send  for  circular  or 
order  direct  from  this  and  eggs  will  be  sent  promptly 

FPPC  I  FGPC  I  r0R  HATCHING  from  my 
LUUO  I  Lull  J  I  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
80  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  U .  States. 
J.B.  R  BAB  AXON.  Glen  view,  Delavan,  Wis. 


RICE'S 
LICE  PAINT. 

A  WHOLESALE 
Lice  and  Vermin  Destroyer. 
Easy  to  use. — Certain  to  kill. 
Half  Gallon  50c.    Gallon  75c. 

Five  Gallon  Can  $3.00. 
Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free. 

C.  C.  RICE  &  CO., 
143  Kinzie  St.,    Chicago,  111. 


Incnbatorand  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDBO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
TheOakesAdjustableThermome- 
[  ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

L.  R.  OAK  Es,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREE. 

THIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps.  Address 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER,  Natick,Mass. 


E. 


B.  GIBBS,  breeder  and 
1  •  dealer  In  Ferrets, Guinea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare,  Angora  aud  Common  Rab- 
bits.   Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nokwalk,  O. 

25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  on  caponizing 


mm 


FREE. 


Sets  $2.00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties.  W.  H.  Wigmore, 
912  RementerSt.,vhila.,  Pa, 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  1898.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet— 2d  pen— Chicago,  1894 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Slock  for  Sale.  Kbits  in 
Season.  Also  Scotch  I'ollie  Dogs.  ALFRED 
DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,   111.    Box  A. 

FIRST 

PRIZES.   

World's  Fair,  '93.  Troy,  N .  Y .,  '94.  New  York, 
'9"i-'96.  Eggs  $5  tor  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  D.  WILSON, 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
EB  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewashing 
heuhouses,  etc.  With  th9  machine 
and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
etc  Send  stamp  for  clr.  F.  Sell  wars 
TQl     M'f  C,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fjr'rs., 
EASTON,         -         -  PA. 


NEW  YORE. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver   and  White  Wyandottes. 

E««S- 1  setting  S5, 3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster,  Massachusetts 

^CATALOGUE  SPI 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES{^ 


NEW  83.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  Green 
Bone  per  minute,  by  nand.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  aud  fineness  of  cut. 

85.00  with  crank.   ST. 00  with 
balance  wheel  in  place  of 
crank. 

WEBSTER  &  H ANNUM, 

Oazenovla,  N;  Y. 

200^  More  Egg 

When  henB  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

-MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

will  pay  fur  itself  In  twomonthB.  Sent 
on  trial.    #5.00  BUYS  ONE. 

Catalogue  free  If  Dame  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO. , Millord,  Mass. 


Still  in  the  Lead 

151 

First  Premiums. 
158 

Page  Catalogue. 

Send  for  one  befor6 
purchasing  Incuba" 
tors  or  Brooders. 

Address,  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Fa. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natl  ck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  wh*  art 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  out 
Twenty-fifth    Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  Information  than  Is  often 
found  In 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Address,      W.  H.  BDDD  dc  SON, 

10  Merchants  Row,  Button, 


1896 
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Wjekoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America'*  Bulneu  Hen. 

Still  In  the  lead.  Acknowledged  everywhere  The 
World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  The  largest  plant  (60 aires)  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  breed  in  America.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  choicest  matiugs  and  stock  for  sale.  For  full 
particulars,  prices  etc., send  for  illustrated  cir.  free. 

C.  ri.  WYCKOFF, 

« J  ROTO*,  If.  Y. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  ponltry  paper* on  earth!  in 

FARM  POI7LTRY(3eml-M  nthly)  91.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  U. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91M. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &■  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  freef 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Breeeder  ($1.) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
Americau  Sheep  Breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  W  ill  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


INCUBATORS 


Onr  160  pape,  finely  i  1 1  nut  rated 
Combined  Ponltry  Guide  and 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  yon 
wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Cata- 
logue lOo.  (itomps or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar. 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Ouinry .  Ills 
 ...... »*,.*■. ........ e.,...^^ 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chic  ago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
8t.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  8.  A 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  In 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormlck,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Azt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEOUALED? 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly) . ..$1.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50ct» 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  so  " 
Total   S2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
•  l.OO.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Hox  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
II. 30  per  100  square 
feet,  wlthCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circa 
lax  free. 

A.  F.  SWAH. 

l02FultouSt.,N.Y 


STANDARD 


TRADE  NlftRrv. 


INCUBATOR         QN  TR|A|_ 

Try  It  before  yon  bny  It 

1  Highest  Award  World'sFair. 
Judge    of     Incubators  at 
,  Woild's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
I  book  Incubation,  5  cts. 
•  Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
.etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  Calm  Ineubator  Co.,  Rox  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del, 


^Lands 
Oranges 
"^Resorts 
-investments 
^developments 
Attractions 

P^"£r2  Address, 

f     <*.  D.  ACKERLY, 

£ctMCRAL  PASS  E  NC  ER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICAL  TRUNK  LINE, 

Jacksonville.  Florida. 


THE  ARCHEMEDIAN  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  sent  on  trial.    It  has  proved  itself 

THE  BEST  BONE  CUT- 
TER IN  THE  WORLD. 

Poultrymen,  don't  think  of  raising  your 
chicks  this  year  without  feeding  Green  Cut 
Bone.  By  using  this  feed  you  will  raise  a 
much  larger  per  cent  to  maturity.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

ARCHEMEDIAN  BONE  CUTTER  CO,, 

MILFORD,  MASS. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
•25  In  gold  for  largestfind  best  hatch,  and  1st  fZS  In 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rpHE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUR  A. 
JL  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  maklnglt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  In  this  country.  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  oar 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  uslnglfrom  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  circular. 
Jaa.  Rankin,  South  Kaeton.  Mau. 


DON'T  HIRE 

A  LAWYER 

BUT  GET  A  COPY  OF 

LAW  MADE  EASY 

By  L.  J.  Robinson,  LL  B. 

A  Complete  Law  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME  OF  600  PAGES.  Treating 
fully  ALL  CASES  and  subjects  known 
In  COMMON  LAW. 

A  LAW  BOOK  for  EVERY  DAY  PEOPLE  IN 
EVERYDAY  LIFE,  both  business  and  domestic, 
teaching  th;m  how  they  may  KEEP  OUT  OF 
LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES.  99  per  cent  of  all  cases 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  CO  ntry  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  AVOIDED  by  the  possession  and  exercise  ol 
a  little  correct  information. 

"  Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat." 

Ignorance  of  law  excuses  no  one. 


ENDORSED  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES, 

such  as 

Wm  F.  Warren.  D  D  ,  LL. D.,  Pres.  Boston  Univ.  ; 
E.  ri.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Boston  Univ.  Law 
School:  Hon.  R.  S.  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  Wash.; 
Joel  P.  Bishop.  LL.B.,  author  of  noted  works  on  law  : 
Melville  M.  Bieelow,  LL.  B..  author  of  standard  legal 
works;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Att'y  :  Hon.  H.  T. 
Helm,  Att'y;  Judge  Thos.  L.  Nelson,  of  U.  S.  Dist. 
Court  in  Mass.;  "Milwaukee  Sentinel";  "  Phila. 
Record." 

WELL  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PREPAID,  $3.50. 

Address, 
POULTRY  KEEPER  Co 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 

MONEY  8AVED1 


of one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

11        Bee  Jourual,  Chicago  

' '  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

11  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

'*  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  , 

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

f'  Monthly  

••  Weekly  

' '       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household    

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Inter-State  Poultry  man  

Llppincott's  Magazine  , 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 


Michigan  Poultry  Breeder. 
Mountain  View  Poi 


onltryman  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer.... 

New  England  Fancier  , 

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  semi- weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladles'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  chum  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  .  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultry  man  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth'sCompanion,(new  subs  only),  - 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  J  1  851 

Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkesburg,  Pa 
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THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  self.reeulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapeet  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circulars  free 
It  TEL.  cV  CO.,  U  ulncy,  HI, 


au  ERNSEY  CATTTL^J 

Niiisle-Comb  Rrown  Leghorns,  Wb.  »ntl 
ICnil  WynnflolleH.  lloatlnna,  KoHe  Comb 
Wliiteaud  Brown  Leghorn*,  an<l  Itull  IM.t- 
■nouth  Rocks.  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  record!  made  In  lhe  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  In  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  lias  been  awarded  1S6  firsts,  60  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  G  silver  cups.  The  line  of 

bl  I  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  I'rodueed, 

and  is  to-day  producing.  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
men* in  every  section  of  this  country  and  In  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "  Likk  Bkijets  Like."  Seudfor 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Uuernaey  CaHle  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  Collie*  and  Fox  Terrier*. 
JANES  FORSYTH,   Lock  Box  17, "River- 
side "  Farm,. On  ego,  Tioga  Vonnty,  N.  V. 


Don't  Read  This! 

CHAMPION'S  GUIDE  1 

fto  success  In  Poultry  Cultuke 
Contains  86  pages  of  Highly  Illus- 
trated Poultry  Literature,  recipe, 
suggestions  on  rearing  and  fat- 
tening poultry.  Twelve  varieties 
>of  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Guide 
sent  postpaid  for  5  cts. 

S.  CHAHPION.  Cass  City,  Mich. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Highest  Honors  in 


FAB  I  US,  MY. 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
HICJHEST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by;»ny 
breeder  of  any  variety-        P.  O.  Box,  601. 


<D  1         7  per  11,  <W>A.-t\J  per  30 
Eggs  at  reduced  rate. 


I  B.  Min.,  B.  _ 
P.  Ducks.  Prize 


,  S.  Wyau. 
winners 


KUNZE  &  LUHMftN,|iV..\V,,,.JiY.L ILLINOIS. 


S.  B.  Leg.,  B.  Bks., 
talogue  free. 
EN 
IC  I  IK, 


L.  Bra. 


KAW  RONE  nas  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain 

every  part  of  an  Eau— White,  Yolk  and  Shell.  The  lime  of 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  Granulated  s\ie 
Is  for  adult  fowls;  the  meal  is  for  chicks  and  mixing  with 
soft  food.   KotM;ircular  explaining  benefit  and  how  to  feed 

our 


BONE  q SHELL 

CO  D  D.O  I  1 1  TO  V  it  and  prices  on  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more  delivered. freight  paTd  at  yo 
™  rVUL  I  IX  T  .  railroad  station,  address  FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH 


,  Lowest  Priced 
t- class 
Batcher  made. 


HATCH 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
less  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher, 


CHICKENS 

WOODEN  HEN 


Most  efficient  small  inonbator  evei 
invented.  Perfect  iii  every  detail 
Jast  the  thing  for  poultry  raising, 
ou  a  small  scale,  28  egg  capacity     Catalogue  free 


CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  114  tO  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Keep  Your  Chickens 

STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00  ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $i;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  mostecouomicalto  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  $1.50,  postpaid.    I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass.. 

$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  «1.25. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  SOc;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50o 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  50c:  Midland  Ponltry  Journal,  Ka nea 
City,  Mo.,  SOc;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.  Total,  $2.50. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  tlim 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI. 25  for  which  send  us  the  Croat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address. 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  page?,  publishe  1  at  Park<  s- 
burg,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  '•or  year. 

American  Poultry  Advoi  .te. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  cts.  ptr 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  pu  Dished  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts  i  eryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  publ  hed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  <  ts.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  hiih-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  sei  d  yon 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


4 


$1.75 


IN 
VALUE 
FOR 


$1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  ■ 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  yon 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  Iresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


"White  Feathers  on  Leghorns.— Let 
me  know  if  a  Brown  Leshorn  cliick,  four 
weeks  old,  that  shows  white  feathers;  indi- 
cates that  they  are  not  thoroughbred  ?  I 
presume  this  will  benefit  others  as  well  as 
myself.  -H.  M.,  Renfrew,  Pa. 

White  feathers  do  not  indicate  impurity. 
A  chick  does  not  show  by  its  color  alway 
what  it  will  be  when  matured. 


Andalusi  ans. — Are  the   Blue  Andalu- 
sians  better  layers  than  the  White  Leg- 
horns ?   I  am  a  breeder  of  the  last  named 
■variety .—J.  E.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio. 
The  Andalusians  are  good  layers  but  do 
excel  the  Leghorns. 

They  Die  on  the  Nest.— Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  to  do  for,  and  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  chickens?  Some  of 
them  die,  after  sitting  on  the  nest  and  try- 
ing to  lay.  I  have  lost  three  quite  lately  in 
that  way.  I  have  only  a  few  and  do  not 
understand  what  to  do  for  sick  ones.  They 
have  quite  a  large  yard,  and  I  let  them  out 
a  little  while  each  day  to  get  grass, but  feed 
them  grain  and  scraps.  It  seems  to  be  that 
they  cannot  lay. — Mrs.  L.  E.  V. 

Your  fowls  are  very  fat,  as  the  feeding  of 
grain  and  scraps  at  this  season  is  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do.  An  ounce  of  lean  meat 
once  a  day,  per  hen,  is  sufficient. 


Cholera.— I  had  a  hen  to  die  with  c  hoi- 
era,  and  after  she  was  dead  from  her  thighs 
to  her  rectum  underneath,  was  as  green  as 
Krass.  Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  it  to 
be  that  color  ?— J.  H.  P.,  Gordon,  Pa. 

It  may  not  have  been  cholera,  and  the 
cause  cannot  be  conjectured  without  know- 
ing all  the  facts. 

Some  Points  to  Know.— l.Are  Plym- 
outh Rocks  any  more  liable  to  cholera 
than  any  other  breed  ?  2.  Is  a  gobbler  four 
or  live  years  old  too  old  for  breeding  pur- 
poses ?  3.  "Which  is  the  better,  a  three 
year  old  gobbler  or  a  one  year  old  one?  4. 
Give  treatment  for  a  frozen  comb,  so  the 
frozen  part  will  not  come  off  nor  turn 
black.  5.  I  should  think  leg  bands  would 
make  the  fowls' legs  sore— will  they?  6. 
What  is  the  best  age  to  mark  little  turkeys 
with  the  spring  punch  ?— C.  M.  T.,  Chase, 
Ills. 

1.  No.  2.  We  believe  three  years  should 
be  the  limit  for  a  male.  3.  With  two-year 
old  hens  the  yearling  gobbler  should  be 
preferred ;  for  pullets  the  three-year-old 
gobbler.  4.  There  is  no  such  remedy,  and 
the  loss  of  comb  cannot  be  prevented.  5. 
Not  if  properly  made  and  applied.  6. 
When  two  days  old. 


Leghorn  Chicks  Die.— Will  yon  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  Leg- 
horn chicks  ?  They  get  droopy,  and  die  in 
about  two  days  from  the  lime  "they  are  af- 
fected. They  are  fed  on  the  same  food  and 
have  the  same  care  that  the  little  Plym- 
outh Rocks  grow  like  weeds  on.  I  clip 
their  winas  as  snon  as  they  are  about  two 
inches  long  and  it  seems  to  help  them. 
Their  bowels  are  in  good  order,  and  they 
are  not  troubled  to  death  with  lice.  On 
being  opened  nart  of  their  liver  is  of  a  dark 
blue  color.  I  feed  in  the  mori.ing  bread 
crumbs  and  cracked  wheat;  once  in  a  while 
a  mash  made  from  bran  and  corn-meal,  and 
during  the  forenoon  a  handful  of  millet 
seed  scattered  in  chaff  to  make  them 
scratch.  At  noon  1  feed  cracked  wheat, 
and  at  night  bread  crumbs,  cracked  wheat 
and  oatmeal.  I  have  a  pen  of  Brown  Leg- 
horn fowls  that  layed  463  eggs  since  the 
2(ith  of  December.  Is  not  that  pretty  good 
laying? — F.  A.  P.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

It  may  be  that  they  require  a  little  animal 
food,  but  most  probably  the  cause  is  the 
large  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks.  Your 
egg  record  is  a  good  one. 


Killing  Poultry.—  Will  you  please  de- 
scribe in  the  next  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  the  method  for  slicking  and  dry 
picking  poultry  ?  For  stock  would  you 
advise  keei  ina:  roosters  of  the  same  agv  or 
get  older  ones  ?— D.  E.  S.,  Kingston,  N.  J. 

The  killing  of  poultry  is  b.jst  described 
by  getting  the  circular  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd, 
10  Merchants  Row,  Boston  or  the  Sprague 
Commission  House,  218Sou'.h  Water  street 
Chicago.  "We  have  described  thu  methods 
several  times  recently.  The  "  Poultry 
Keeper  Illustrator,  >"o.  2 "  gives  it  at 
length.  The  males  should  be  fully  oue 
year  old  ;  it  is  not  absolutely  necf  ssary  to 
have  males  and  females  of  different  ages, 

Small  Eggs.— Is  it  natural  for  White 
Wyandottes  to  lay  a -.small  egg  about  the 
size  of  a  Hamburg's.    I  have  a  few  of  the 


former  and  I  like  them  very  much  as  an  all 
around  fowl. with  the  exception  of  the  small 
eggs  they  lay. — H.  T.,  Irvington,  Neb. 

They  may  change  the  size  after  awhile. 
The  "Wyandottes  lay  eggs  fully  up  to  the 
average  in  size. 

Duck  Eggs  Not  Hatching. — I  have 
nine  ducks  aiid  three  drakes  on  a  farm,  but 
the  eggs  do  not  sesm  fertile.  My  house- 
keeper has  set  some  half  dozen  or  more 
hens  with  duck  eggs  and  the  average  young 
is  about  one  to  each  hen.  The  old  ducks 
nre  penned  up  at  night  in  a  coop  about 
8  bv  10  feet  and  kept  in  until  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  They  are  white 
and  I  think  they  are  Ptkins.  T  would  like 
to  know  the  trouble. — D.  S.,  York,  Pa. 

You  state  nothing  of  how  you  manage. 
We  believe  they  are  fat,  having  been  over- 
fed on  too  much  grain. 

Kafir  Corn. — Please  give  me  an  analy- 
sis of  Kaffir  corn  and  if  it  is  a  suitable  food 
for  poultry.  From  feeding  some  to  hens 
we  judse"that  they  like  it. — W.  E.  W., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

See  article  in  this  issue;  it  is  excellent 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry. 

Floor  Room  for  Ducks.— How  much 
floor-room  do  100  ducks  require  ? — Mrs.  E. 
D.  D.,  Ellicott  City,Md. 

A  floor  10x10  square  should  accommo- 
date fifty  ducks,  as  it  allows  two  square 
feet  to  each  duck.  Keep  the  floor  covered 
with  cut  straw. 

Best  Food  for  Ducks  and  Ducklings 
—1.  What  is  the  best  food  for  ducklings  ? 
2.  What  is  best  for  fattening  ducks  ?— G. 
H.,  Ravenna,  Mich. 

1.  Cooked  potatoes  or  turnips  thickened 
with  bran  and  cornmeal  three  times  a  day, 
fed  lightly.  2.  The  same,  three  times  a 
day,  but  as  much  as  they  can  eat. 


Ducks  Overfed.— What  is  the  cause 
that  my  ducks  have  not  layed  this  season  ? 
They  have  had  a  good  house  and  runs.  I 
have  given  them  a  fair  amount  of  corn 
meal  and  bran,  mixed,  twice  a  day,  and  let 
them  out  on  a  lake  every  morning  about 
ten  o'clock,  where  thev  get  plenty  of  bugs 
and  green  stuff,  but  they  don't  lay  at  all 
nnw  and  have  not  for  about  a  mouth. 
Which  is  best  to  keep  for  winter  and 
spring  laying — voung  or  old  ducks  ? — S.  S., 
Platteviile,  Colo. 

You  should  not  have  fed  them  if  bugs 
and  grass  are  plentiful.  Overfeeding  is  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty.  To  hatch  strong 
ducklings  we  believe  ducks  over  one  year 
old  should  be  preferred. 


The  Cow  Pea. 

The  southern  cow  pea  has  been  grown  in 
New  Jersey,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  can 
he  grown  anywhere  that  corn  will  grow. 
The  yield  is  from  20  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
They  are  really  beans,  and  not  peas.  In 
regard  to  using  them  for  poultry,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Moody,  of  Ashville,  N.  C,  asks: 

"Kindly  tell  me,  if  you  can,  as  to  the 
utility  of  the  southern  "cow  pea"  as  food 
for  poultry,  both  young  and  old.  I  under- 
stand they  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen,  which  I  suppose  would  be  good 
either  for  egg  production  or  growth.  My 
fowls  eat  them  greedily,  almost  like  corn." 

The  cow  pea  contains  In  every  100 
pounds,  about  80  pounds  of  dry  matter,  (20 
pounds  being  water),  21  pounds  protein 
(muscle  forming  matter),  1  1-3  pounds  fat, 
50  pounds  starchy  matter,  and  3  pounds 
mineral  matter.  The  vines  are  also  rich 
in  those  substances. 

Corn  contains  about  88  pounds  of  dry 
matter  in  100,  the  other  12  pounds  being 
water,  and  of  the  dry  matter  10  pounds  is 
protein,  5  pounds  fat,  70  pounds  starch, 
and  1  1-2  pounds  mineral  matter. 

We  omit  fractions  in  the  above.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  cow  peas  contain  twice 
as  much  protein  as  corn  and  also  twice  as 
much  mineral  matter  (lime,  etc.,)  while 
corn  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  fat  as 
cow  peas  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
starch. 

Fowls  are  very  fond  of  cow  peas,  and 
they  are  wholesome  as  well  as  excellent 
food,  being  worth  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  corn  for  egg  production,  and  much 
easier  and  more  cheaply  grown  than  corn, 
though  probably  not  yielding  as  many 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  south  every  farmer  should  grow 
cow  peas  for  the  hens.  They  ought  to 
grow  anywhere  that  ordinary  beans  will 
thrive. 


Why  Young  Turkeys  Die. 

"Constant  Reader,"  Merced,  Cal.,  has 
been  successful  in  nearly  every  case  in 
managing  poultry  except  with  young  tur- 
keys, the  loss  with  them  occurring  when 
the  turkeys  are  between  one  and  two 
years  old.    In  a  letter  to  us  he  says: 

"I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper 
and  have  received  much  valuable  informa- 
tion from  its  contents,  as  also  have  some 
friends  of  mine.  I  have  been  raising 
chickens  and  turkeys  for  the  last  four 
years.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
them  in  the  beginning  for  they  were  af- 
fected with  roup,  lice,  sore  heads  and 
swelled  eyes,  turkeys  as  well  as  chickens. 
I  afterwards  found  out  that  any  or  ail 
of  these  diseases  are  the  effects  of  care- 
lessness or  neglect.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  I  cannot  find  out,  where  or 
from  what  reason  it  is  coming.  Turkeys 
are  very  tender  and  more  delicate  than 
chickens,  but  there  is  one  time,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  best  care,  they  will  die; 
I  mean  the  time  between  one  and  two 
months'  old,  when  the  tail  feathers  begin 
to  come  out.  I  lost  every  year  in  that 
period  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  my  young  turkeys.  Is  there  per- 
haps among  your  numerous  readers  some- 
body who  will  give  me  some  good  advice  to 
prevent  them  from  dying  at  that  age?" 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  young 
turkeys  are  disposed  to  forage,  and  are 
not  as  easily  handled  as  chickens.  With 
the  wet  grass,  exposure  at  night,  and  the 
large  head  lice  on  their  heads,  they  die 
off  rapidly.  In  fact,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  young  turkeys  that  are  hatched  are 
raised. 

The  large  lice  on  the  skins  of  the  heads 
and  necks  is  what  does  the  damage.  When 
the  young  turkey  reaches  the  age  of  ten 
of  twelve  weeks  and  has  passed  the  stage 
known  as  "shooting  the  red,"  it  is  then 
nearly  as  hardy  as  its  parents,  but  up  to 
that  time  it  does  not  take  much  of  an  ail- 
ment to  kill  it.  They  grow  rapidly,  hence  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  meat,  bone,  and  nour- 
ishing food.  To  destroy  the  large  lice  an- 
oint the  heads  with  melted  lard — just  a 
little — as  too  much  is  injurious. 

Our  correspondent  should  not  only  be 
on  the  lookout  for  the  large  lice,  but 
should  feed  young  turkeys  on  a  variety 
and  liberally,  until  they  are  past  ten 
weeks  old.  Look  the  hen  turkey  over  also, 
as  lice  come  from  her  and  go  on  the 
young  ones.  Millet  seed  and  a  cooked 
cake,  made  of  equal  parts  linseed  meal, 
ground  meat,  middlings,  cornmeal,  and 
ground  oats,  should  be  fed  once  a  day. 


How  Large  a  Poultry  House. 

It  is  seldom  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given  in  the  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
poultry  house.  Many  readers  are  often  in 
a  quandary  on  that  point,  and  frequently 
write  us,  as  does  "E.  C.  V.,"  Middleville, 
Mich.,  who  asks  as  follows: 

"I  am  a  steady  reader  of  the  "Keeper" 
and  am  starting  in  the  poultry  business, 
henceforth  I  want  to  put  a  question. 
Please  give  me  your  plan  for  a  poultry 
house  capacity  100  to  150  fowls.  How 
large  should  it  be?  How  large  would  the 
yards  need  to  be?  Would  the  inside  be 
better  lathed  or  plastered?" 

Now,  as  to  our  plan  we  have  none.  The 
reason  is  that  the  plan  of  all  poultry 
houses  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  pocket 
hook.  We  fear  that  if  we  attempted  to 
build  a  poultry  house  just  the  way  we 
would  wish  to  have  it  the  result  would  be 
bankruptcy. 

Judging  from  the  above,  our  correspond- 
ent desires  to  keep  from  100  to  150  fowls 
in  one  house.  We  are  not  sure  that  such 
is  the  correct  way  to  do  it.  We  believe 
that  every  flock  of  20  fowls  should  have 
a  separate  house,  not  joined  to  the  next 
one.  Oh!  but  that  would  cost  too  much! 
just  so;  and  that  is  the  main  point  to 
consider  when  planning  the  house. 

A  house  for  100  hens  should  be  100 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  allowing  three 
feet  for  passage  way,  divided  into  ten 
apartments  holding  ten  hens.  Now,  the 
majority  of  persons  will  prefer  to  put 
twenty  hens  together,  thus  keeping  twice 
as  many  fowls  on  that  space,  but  they 
will  not  get  as  many  eggs  while  the  ex- 
pense will  be  greater.  It  is  just  as  proper 
to  keep  two  cows  where  only  one  can  find 
support  and  comfort  as  to  keep  too  many 
hens  together,  for  they  will  not  thrive 
if  crowded. 

Our  book,   "P.  K.  Illustrator,"  No.  1, 


gives  plans  of  nearly  all  the  styles  of 
poultry  houses.  The  one  to  select  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  cost  you  are  willing  to 
meet.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  two 
dwelling  houses  in  a  town  alike,  and 
the  same  applies  to  poultry  houses.  No 
one  can  suggest  a  plan  for  another,  and 
even  if  a  plan  is  given  it  will  not  meet 
with  approbation  as  most  persons  will 
build  on  their  "own  ideas"  at  all  events, 
though  they  may  adopt  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions offered. 

A  "Dead  Beat  "  Fratid. 

It  does  not  seem  right  to  ccme  down  heav- 
ily on  a  man  until  youknowwhere  "you  are 
at."  One  of  our  advertisers,  who  signs 
himself  "subscriber,"  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing letter.  It  seems  that  he  sold  some 
Black  Minorca  eggs  and  the  buyer  got 
after  him.    Here  is  the  letter: 

"Mr.  Subscriber: — I  am  surprised  indeed 
at  the  chickens  that  came  from  the  eggs 
bought  of  you.  They  were  to  be  pure  black 
chickens,  and  I  paid  for  that  kind.  Every 
one  of  them  is  half  white  and  half  black. 
I  could  have  saved  my  money  by  setting 
my  own  eggs,  and  could  have  brought 
out  a  lot  of  mongrels  better  than  yours.  You 
are  a  fraud,  I  will  publish  you  in  the 
town  paper  as  a  dead  beat,  and  if  you  do 
not  return  my  money  I  will  sue  you  for  it. 
I  will  warn  every  one  I  know,  and  prevent 
them  being  stuck  on  a  lot  of  speckled 
chickens  sold  and  guaranteed  to  be  thor- 
oughbred black.  You  are  just  like  all  the 
rest  of  them  who  sell  eggs  at  a  big  price 
and  are  beating  the  public  out  of  their 
money." 

"Now,  Mr.  Editor,  is  this  not  a  reputa- 
tion to  be  desired?  I  write  this  to  show 
the  danger  we  are  in  from  those  who  do 
not  know  anything  about  poultry,  but 
think  they  know  it  all.  I  wrote  to  my 
friend  and  told  him  to  commence  action 
as  soon  as  possible  as  I  had  the  money 
and  intended  to  keep  it  until  the  court 
made  me  refund  it.  Only  think,  thor- 
oughbred Minorcas  hatching  out  black  and 
white  chickens.  The  world  does  not  know 
chickens  by  wisdom,  for  it  takes  exper- 
ience. I  think  this  friend  will  know  more 
six  months  from  now  than  he  does,  but  I 
wonder  if  he  will  publish  it  as  largely 
as  he  has  his  lack  of  chicken  lore.  They 
do  not  generally  do  business  that  way." 

What  makes  "subscriber"  laugh  up  his 
sleeve  is  that  all  chicks  of  black  breeds 
are  black  and  white  when  first  hatched. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a  black 
chick  with  no  white  on  it.  In  fact,  the 
more  white  with  the  black  at  first  the 
blacker  the  chick  when  it  is  grown.  By 
this  time  the  party  who  did  the  "kicking" 
has  Minorcas  that  are  as  black  as  the 
blackest  crows. 

The  Heu  Does  not  Move. 

The  hen  that  does  not  move,  seems  to 
be  lame,  eats  with  appetite,  but  is  other- 
wise of  no  value,  is  often  seen,  but  it  is 
not  her  fault  but  her  owner's.  Such  a 
case  may  be  mentioned  as  happening  with 
a  reader  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  follows: 

"I  have  a  hen  which  acts  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar manner;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
a  hen  so  act.  She  is  a  valuable  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  I  would  not  like  to 
lose  her.  She  stands  around  all  day  does 
not  move  ten  feet.  Some  days  she  eats 
well  when  I  feed  the  other  hens  but  can 
hardly  stand  on  her  feet.  I  feed  wheat, 
corn,  cut  bone  and  cut  clover  hay.  I  have 
kept  poultry  for  seven  years  but  never 
heard  of  such  a  disease.  I  thought  she 
she  had  leg  weakness  and  doctored  her 
for  that,  I  then  thought  she  had  roup  and 
doctored  her  for  that,  but  all  in  vain." 

It  is  simply  the  results  of  overfeeding, 
the  hen  being  fat  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  male.  The  injury  is  not  in  the 
legs  but  in  the  back,  and  the  remedy  is 
to  keep  her  on  straw  and  feed  only  one 
meal  a  day,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce 
of  lean  meat,  given  at  night,  for  two 
weeks. 

"PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Please  note  tliat  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Management 
ol  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
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Price  11.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Ladies''  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keepsb 
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Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  snbscriber  can  bind  their  owuPouxtly 
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two  years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  ol  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  about 
•;in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


An  Incubator  and  Brooder  House. 

The  illustration  shows  an  incubator  house 
(at  the  left)  i'i  which  incubators  are  oper- 
ated, and  in  which  a  stove  for  heating  water 
is  arranged,  from  which,  if  preferred,  pipes 
may  extend  to  the  brooder-rooms  for  warm- 
ing the  brooders  The  brooder-rooms  are  in 
the  shape  of  the  shed  portion,  wi  h  large 
windows  in  front  and  small  covered  runs  ex" 
tending  out  beyond  the  windows  and  below 
them,  glass  being  used  to  protect  against 
cold  and  to  admit  warmth  and  light.  A 
large  yard  is  also  attached.  The  building 
at  the  right  may  be  used  as  a  feed  and  store 
house,  or  for  occupancy  by  the  attendant. 
The  building  may  be  of  any  preferred  size. 


hatching  purposes  is  a  menace  to  the  im- 
provement o£  the  flock,  and  this  injury 
cannot  be  prevented  by  adopting  some 
other  breed,  as  the  essential  to  safety  is 
to  allow  no  drones.  There  can  be  scrubs 
even  among  pure  breeds,  if  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  breeds  are  not  guarded  by 
selection.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when 
the  hatching  of  the  pullets  will  begin. 
Every  pullet  should  be  sired  by  a  pure 
bred  male,  and  its  dam  should  be  one  of 
the  best  hens  in  the  flock. 


The  Origin  of  the  liomesiic  Hen. 

In  1SS4  amongst  the  questions  which 
the  International  Ornithological  Congress 


cent  importation  and  domestication,  sev- 
eral very  characteristic  varieties  have  been 
obtained.  As  regards  shape  of  the  skull, 
the  domest  c  pigeon,  like  other  animals, 
the  origin  of  which  is  indisputable,  pre- 
sents great  differences  comparatively,  not 
only  with  the  Columba  livia,  but  also  with 
the  first  types  obtained  therefrom.  Thus 
from  the  point  of  view  of  zootaxi,  one 
cculd  ntver  recognize  the  same  in  Eng- 
lish Pouter,  Dragon,  Carrier  pigeon,  mere- 
ly to  mention  those  which  memory  re- 
calls, and  in  particular  the  English  Owl, 
which  has  a  beak  exactly  like  the  Par- 
rakeet. 

In  the  case  of  the  hen,  do  we  not  also 


To  Secure  Good  Layers. 

An  experiment  with  a  flock  will  show 
that  much  depends  on  the  individual 
characteristics  of  each  member  of  the 
flock,  and  the  point  is  to  learn  which  of 
the  hens  are  the  most  profitable.  Experi- 
ments will  also  show  that  in  the  summer 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  in  the 
winter,  as  the  farmer  can  continue  to  com- 
pare the  work  of  the  hens  when  the 
weather  is  favorable  with  what  they  have 
done  in  winter,  and  he  should  also  use 
different  foods  and  endeavor  to  note  the 
results.  Any  breed  can  be  improved  if 
close  observation  is  made  of  the  indivi- 
duals. Many  of  those  who  succeed  in  se- 
curing a  high  average  for  a  large  flock 
owe  their  success  to  discarding  the  hens 
that  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  others, 
and  by  breeding  only  from  the  best.  This 
is  an  important  pait  cf  poultry-keeping, 
as  the  next  year's  operations  will  largely 
depend  on  the  young  pullets  that  were 
hatched  to  add  to  the  flock.  If  every  egg 
used  for  hatching  could  be  known  to  have 
been  laid  by  a  hen  that  has  proved  herself 
an  extra  good  layer,  it  would  have  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  future  usefulness  of 
all.  Every  inferior  hen  that  is  allowed 
to  contribute  eggs  to  those  intended  for 


AN  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  HOUSE. 

of  Vienna  proposed  for  study  figured  the 
origin  of  the  domestic  hen.  Mr.  Palacky, 
tf  Piague,  ;t  ted,  says  R;vue  Sclent  fi- 
que  of  28th  ult.,  that  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  useful  information  on  the  sub- 
ject no  fruitful  discussion  cculd  be  made, 
and  he  pointed  out  the  utility  of  making 
researches  amongst  the  caves  of  bones 
in  Western  China.  The  Cmgress  admitted 
this  view,  adding  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  establish  stations  of  observation 
commissioned  to  make  inquiries  amorgst 
all  the  people  of  the  world  regarding  the 
species  or  breeds  of  the  domestic  i  en. 
Why  not  now  specially  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  naturalists  to  other  equally 
unknown  origins?  For  example,  there  is 
no  doubt  for  the  domestic  pigeon  the  va- 
rieties of  which  have  multiplied  ad  in- 
finitum, some  of  them  presenting  mor- 
phological characteristics  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  Rock  Pigeon  (Columba 
livia)  from  which  they  descend  directly. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
gcose  and  duck  which  are  descended  from 
the  Anser  cinereus  and  Anas  hoschas. 
As  for  the  turkey  which  lives  wild  in 
various  parts  o£  North  America,  it  is  a 
demonstrative  example  of  what  artificial 
selection  will  produce;  in  spite  of  its  re- 


fir.d  an  example  which  demonstrates  the 
little  importance  to  be  given  to  examina- 
tion of  the  skull?  In  the  case  of  domes- 
tic animals  of  course,  for  in  that  ot  wild 
there  is  no  natural  selection,  and  each 
animal  has  for  centuries  preserved  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  specific  characteristics.  In 
this  respect  the  fixity  of  its  species  is  in- 
disputable, at  least  so  far  as  our  exact  in- 
formation will  carry  us,  that  is  to  say, 
since  the  time  when  the  first  naturalists 
of  antiquity  described  animals  until  our 
time,  a  period  of  more  than  2000  years. 
The  conformation  of  the  skull  of  the 
Paduam,  or  as  it  is  called  in  England 
Polish,  hen  is  in  fact  most  curious;  the 
fire  part  forms  an  enormous  protuberance 
or  bony  projection,  shaped  like  a  mush- 
room, on  which  the  abundant  voluminous 
crest  grows. 


Give  the  poultry  house  a  thorough 
whitewashing,  and  also  spade  up  the 
yards  so  as  to  make  them  clean.  Apply 
the  whitewash  hot,  if  possible,  so  as  to 
destroy  any  lice  that  may  be  in  the  poul- 
try house,  and  repeat  the  appl'cation  fre- 
quently. If  the  house  is  kept  clear  of  lice, 
the  hens  can  keep  themselves  clean  with 
the  dust  bath. 
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No.  19. 

(Continued  from  July.) 
A  correspondent  clips  from  a  poultry- 
journal  and  sends  us  the  following  remark- 
able production,  which  causes  him  much 
surprise,  and  reauests  us  to  "settle  the 
matter"  in  our  letter.  Here  is  the  effu- 
sion: 

"Warm  Feed  in  Winter. — If  there  is 
one  piece  of  poultry  lore,  more  than  an- 
other, that  has  been  repeated  to  us  again 
and  again  it  is  that  we  should  give  our 
hens  warm  feed  in  the  morning  during  the 
winter.  Now  I  have  learned,  both  from 
experience  and  observation,  that  such 
feed  will  invariably  give  them  a  diarrhoea. 
Not  the  same  as  the  cholera,  but  their 
droppings  will  be  thin,  watery  and  wholly 
unnatural.  When  I  scald  their  food  I  let 
it  cool  again.  I  do  not  give  them  warm 
water  to  drink,  neither  do  I  compel  them 
to  drink  ice  water.  Just  as  it  comes 
fresh  from  the  pump  is  about  the  right 
temperature,  provided  I  can  keep  it  so." 

Now  when  any  Question  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  as  this  one  appears  to  be, 
no  one  individual  can  "settle  it"  because 
if  they  could,  it  would  seem  that  the 
writer  of  the  above  article,  who,  by  the 
way  is  a  woman,  has  already  settled  it, 
for  she  certainly  speaks  with  authority 
when  she  says  "will  invariably"  etc.  And 
why  is  not  her  simple  assertion  as  good 
as  our  own?  She  writes  from  her  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  takes  strong 
ground.  We  can  do  no  more,  but  permit 
us,  Mr.  Editor  .to  do  as  much,  and  to 
also  write  from  our  experience  and  ob- 
sarvation,  and  which  compels  us  to  take 
equally  strong  but  opposite  ground. 

We  have  lived  in  this  world  long  enough 
to  respect  everybody's  honest  opinion, 
whether  it  coincides  with  our  own  or  not, 
and  we  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  this  lady,  but  if  we  clearly 
understand  her,  we  do  not  agree  with  her. 
If  instead  of  using  the  term  "warm  food" 
she  had  said  "hot.  too  thin  and  sloppy 
food"  she  would  have  stated  our  own  oft- 
expressed  opinion  exactly.  We  pity  any- 
body who  has  more  experience  with  poul- 
try in  winter  (or  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year)  than  we  have,  and  our  observa- 
tion in  this  direction  has  been  and  still 
is  auite  as  extensive  as  that  of  most  per- 
sons, for  it  has  been  the  hobby  of  our 
lives,  and  we  have  made  many  a  jour- 
ney, by  various  modes  of  conveyance, 
simply  and  solely  to  ascertain  the  methods 
of  successful  poultry  keepers,  and  com- 
pare both  methods  and  results  with  our 
own. 

Take  our  experience  first: — We  regard  a 
warm  breakfast  for  our  poultry  in  winter 
quite  as  important  as  for  ourselves.  At 
the  morning  repast  in  zero  weather,  our 
family  flock  would  kick  most  vigorously 
if,  as  a  rule,  the  oatmeal,  or  wheaten 
grits,  the  buckwheat,  the  beefsteak,  the 
biscuits  or  corn  cake,  the  coffee,  etc.,  or 
whatever  the  neighbors  in  their  liberality 
might  see  fit  to  send  in.  were  not  all  pip- 
ing hot,  and  while  struggling  to  this  end 
quite  successfully  for  more  than  forty 
years,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the  afore- 
said warm  breakfasts  have  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  attended  with  the  unfor- 
tunate results  which  our  lady  correspon- 
dent claims  are  inseparably  connected 
with  their  being  fed  to  poultry. 

In  the  treatment  of  poultry  our  plan 
has  always  been  to  scald  the  morning 
meal  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  then  cover 
it  over  in  the  mixing  trough  tightly,  with 
something  as  nearly  impervious  to  air  as 
convenient,  and  let  it  remain  while  eating 
our  own  breakfast,  after  which,  we  work 
the  mass  over  again,  and  distribute  it  to 
the  fowls  while  it  is  yet  quite  warm,  but 
not  hot.  We  also  invariably  warm  their 
drinking  water  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  this 
is  advisable,  by  the  fact  that  if  offered 
both  cold  and  warm  drink  in  the  coldest 
weather,  our  poultry  wiil  choose  the  latter 
every  time,  and  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  understand  their  own  business 
and  know  what  they  are  about.  We  con- 
sider the  warm  breakf^_,t  and  warm  drink 
in  winter  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
highest  condition  and  welfare  of  the 
fowls,  and  the  largest  production  of  eggs, 
and  in  our  own  Ions  and  extensive  exper- 
ience and  observation,  we  have  never  in 
our  own  case  or  in  the  case  of  others, 
known  of  one  solitary  instance  where  it 
has  produced  .any  injurious  effect  what- 
ever, but  on  the  contrary,  the  treatment 
has  from  every  point  of  view,  been  highly 
beneficial. 

Now  concerning  its  result  as  increasing 
the  production  of  eggs,  perhaps  we  cannot 
do  better  than  copy  from  our  "log  book" 
(as  we  have  elsewhere  done  on  a  former 
occasion)  the  yield  of  our  poultry  for  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February, 
March  and  April  during  the  coldest  winter 
that  had  occurred  in  this  latitude  in  forty- 
four  years.  For  December  the  average 
yield  w^as  64  per  cent.,  for  January  65. S 


per  cent.,  for  February  64.9  per  cent.,  once 
75  per  cent.,  once  81  per  cent.,  once  83 
per  cent.,  twice  90  per  cent.,  once  91  and 
once  92  per  cent.  For  March  the  average 
yield  was  60  per  cent.,  seven  times  70  per 
cent.,  three  times  80  per  cent.,  and  once 
90  per  cent.  For  April  the  average  yield 
was  72.7  per  cent.,  five  times  SI  per  cent., 
three  times  91  per  cent.,  and  three  times 
100  per  cent.  If  anybody's  poultry  has 
beaten  this  record,  by  whatever  methods 
were  employed,  we  would  like  to  see  the 
fowls  trotted  out,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  to  know  the 
means  that  produced  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

One  word  more,  as  to-  our  observation  in 
this  matter.  We  have  never  known  of  a 
poultry  keeper  who  was  unusually  success- 
ful in  obtaifling  winter  eggs,  who  did 
not  adopt  this  same  system  of  warm 
breakfast  and  warm  drink  during  the  cold- 
est weather.  We  had  intended  to  devote 
this  letter  to  the  full  particulars  of  a 
man  and  wife  who  are  making  a  very 
comfortable  living  from  270  hens,  and  also 
rapidly  laying  the  foundation  for  a  still 
larger  and  more  profitable  business;  in- 
stead of  which,  however,  we  defer  the 
narration  another  month,  and  reply  to  our 
correspondent  as  requested.  But  will  sim- 
ply add  that  when  making  a  special  trip 
to  the  couple  above  referred  to,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the'.r  views  con- 
cerning the  warm  food  question,  they  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  surprise  that  anybody 
should  doubt  the  advanage  of  it.  at  this 
late  day.  and  fully  coincided  in  our  belief 
that  without  it,  poultry  in  this  latitude 
would  be  deprived  of  its  winter  profit,  to 
forego  which  would  virtualy  be  to  abandon 
the  business  in  disgust. 

W.  H.  RUDD, 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 


Rations  for  Hens. 

There  must  be  some  national  difference 
between  our  hens  and  those  of  England. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  stated  in  that 
nevertheless  most  excellent  work,  Steph- 
ens' Book  on  the  Farm,  that  fowls  in 
England  could  not  swallow  our  corn,  and 
now  that  unquestionable  expert,  Mr. 
Beale,  whose  interesting  letters  are  so 
p.acticaly  valuable  to  us  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  says  distinctly  that  corn  is  not 
a  good  food  for  hens.  And  yet  the 
Ame  ican  hen,  whi.h  in  the  aggregite 
yields  in  the  shape  of  eggs  the  handsome 
sum  yearly  of  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars,  does  this  successful  business 
mostly  on  corn  and  what  other  stuff  she 
is  able  to  pick  up  around  the  barnyards, 
which  is  still  corn  in  some  shape  or  form. 

But  I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Beale 
that  eorn  is  not  exactly  the  right  food  for 
hens — that  is,  judging  from  analogy  as 
regards  other  animals,  and  from  that 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  food  upon  the 
welfare  and  products  of  animals.  Corn 
is  not  anything  like  a  justifiable  food  for 
fowls.  It  is  deficient  in  lime,  that  most 
important  part  of  their  product  (the  egg), 
and  a  sole  corn  diet  is  certain  to  cause  a 
defect  in  the  eggs  in  the  want  of  shells, 
soft  eggs  being  quite  common  among 
flocks  fed  wholly  on  corn  and  deprived 
of  a  sufficient  run  at  large  where  the 
needed  lime  may  be  procured.  Now,  if 
the  feeding  of  animals  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  agriculture,  as  has  been 
wisely  and  rightly  said,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  matter  of  feeding 
that  kind  of  stock  by  which  r.ver  a  nun- 
hundred  million  dollars  is  made  every 
y.ar  is  well  worth  study  and  attention. 
But  so  far  very  little  of  this  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject,  and  the 
hens  go  on  their  way,  picking  up  what 
they  can,  and  doing  their  best  without  any 
reasonable  consideration  from  their  own- 
ers, who  profit  by  their  products. 

The  products  of  the  hen  are  especially 
rich  in  lime,  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  The 
lime  supplies  the  material  for  the  shells 
of  the  eggs,  as  well  as  for  the  body  of  the 
animal.  The  nitrogen  supplies  some  of 
the  material  of  the  eggs  and  for  the 
feath:rs,  as  well  as  for  the  flesh  of  the 
bird.  But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the 
hen  differs  from  all  other  farm  animals  in 
hjr  wonderful  prolificacy,  reproducing  hsr- 
self,  in  fact,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
an:l  fifty  times  in  the  year,  besides 
changing  her  plumage  annually.  And 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  hen  makes 
£.11  this  produet  out  of  the  digested  feod. 
It  wiil  not  do  to  give  her  these  elements 
of  nutrition  in  any  other  than  a  digestible 
form.  We  cannot  give  the  hen  broken 
limestone,  or  even  lime,  and  I  question  if 
the  hen  can  assimilate  the  lime  got  in  the 
form  of  hard  water  charged  with  dissolved 
l'.me  from  the  soil.  All  analogy  goes  to 
determine  that  what  the  hen  needs  must 
be  supplied  in  her  food,  and  be  introduced 
into  the  blood  in  this  way. 

Bones  are  digestible  to  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  and  thus  crushed  fresh  bones  may 
be  an  important  part  of  the  hen's  food. 
I  have  never  had  a  soft  egg  laid  during 
many  years  since  I  have  regularly  fed  the 
hens  with  the  soft  fresh  bones  from  the 
butcher's,  finely  broken  and  crushed,  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  It  was  a  lesson 
to  me  to  see  the  hens  fighting  for  the 
fragments,  as  the  bones  were  broken  on 
a  block  in  the  yard  by  a  hammer,  and 


eating  a  most  surprising  quantity,  until 
after  a  few  days  the  appetite  seemed  to 
be  satisfied.  So  we  must  recognize  the 
necessity  of  such  a  ration  for  the  hens  as 
will  contain  this  needed  substance  in 
some  organized  condition  and  as  actual 
digestible  food. 

Corn,  I  think,  for  us  here  should  be 
the  staple  food.  It  is  cheap  and  abund- 
ant. The  hens  are  eager  for  it,  and  it 
supplies  the  material  for  the  heat  of  the 
animal  and  the  respiration,  which  is 
really  much  the  same  as  the  heat,  as  it 
introduces  the  oxygen  which  is  consumed 
in  the  body  of  the  animal  in  producing 
the  vital  heat  from  the  carbon  sf  the 
food;  and  there  are  times  when  this  vital 
heat  is  necessarily  in  excess.  II  has  the 
needed  nitrogen  in  moderate  quantity, 
and  if  peas  are  added,  or  that  more  agree- 
able kind  of  pulse,  vetches,  this  element 
will  be  fully  supplied  far  better  than  with 
wheat  or  any  other  grain  alone.  The 
sulphur  will  be  supplied  in  leaves  of  rape 
and  mustard — which  my  fowls  eat  very 
eagerly — or,  in  fact,  in  clover  and  in  tur- 
nips. But  a  sufficient  clover  pasture  will 
supply  whatever  of  this  is  needed  when 
the  fowls  have  a  free  run  in  the  fields. 
When  confined  in  yards,  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing divisions  of  these  with  turnips,  must- 
ard and  rape  will  be  found  all  that  can 
be  desired.  Some  scattered  bunches  of 
mustard  in  one  of  my  yards  are  eaten  to 
the  ground  by  the  fowls,  and  the  white 
clover  seems  to  be  almost  equally  agree- 
able. That  feeding  on  this  basis  is  pro- 
ductive of  eggs  I  think  will  be  taken  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  The 
height  of  the  early  laying  season  the 
eggs  laid  by  my  fowls  were  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  every  two 
days,  some  weeks  the  number  averaging 
over  150  per  cent,  in  two  days.  Once 
the  eggs  from  twenty  hens  were  thirty- 
four  in  the  two  days.  The  hre  v.l  is  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  The  feeding  is  corn  in  the 
morning;  the  fowls  then  scatter  over  a 
large  yard  and  a  field  where,  there  is 
plenty  of  white  clover;  broken  bonc&  are 
given  twice  a  week,  and  the  hens  have 
the  run  of  the  heap  of  wood  ashes,  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
burned  bones,  the  waste  of  this  kind  go- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  fowls  get 
an  ample  supply.  As  to  quantity  of  the 
above  foods  to  be  given  to  a  hen,  the 
corn  only  needs  to  be  stinted.  One  ounce 
of  this  I  have  found  sufficient.  All  the 
other  foods  may  be  supplied  ad  libi- 
tum. Doubtless  excessive  corn  feeding  is 
as  dieastrous  to  fowls  as  it  is  to  swine, 
producing  that  condition  under  which 
the  germs  of  anthrox  (cholera)  find  a 
congenial  encouragement  and  support.— 
H.  Stewart  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Continuous  Income  from  Poultry. 

F.  A.  Homann,  of  Effingham  county,  111., 
read  the  following  paper  before  a  farmers' 
institute  in  that  county: 

Eggs  are  all  the  year  round  crop,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  this  respect  from  hay,  corn 
and  vegetables,  which  are  all  harvest  time 
crops;  and  if  not  marketed  at  once,  ex- 
pensive buildings  have  to  be  prepared  to 
store  them  in,  and  not  a  few  crops  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbage  and  fruit,  shrink  in 
value  by  decaying  while  stored.  Not  so 
with  our  poultry  product,  which  has  an 
all  the  year  ready  market,  and  with  eggs 
as  the  basis  of  a  poultry  business  a 
steady  all  the  year  round  income  can  be 
cojimancel.  It  is  the  winter  eggs  that 
pay  the  greater  profit  and  bring  up  the 
average  price  of  the  year.  If  the  greater 
part  of  the  eggs  are  received  for  spring 
and  summer,  when  prices  are  brought 
down  by  a  large  supply,  the  average  will 
be  lower,  but  if  fowls  lay  in  December, 
January  and  February  when  eggs  are  20 
to  30  cents  a  dozen  the  average  price  for 
the  whole  year  will  be  satisfactory.  The 
whole  story'  of  getting  eggs  in  winter  can 
he  resolved  into  three  simple  rules.  First, 
hatch  the  chickens  early;  second,  keep 
tnem  growing  so  the  pullet  will  come  to 
laying  maturity  in  October  or  by  Novem- 
ber; third,  keep  them  laying  by  good  food 
and  care.  When  I  say  hatch  the  chickens 
tarly  I  do  not  mean  too  early,  because 
ii  hatciied  too  early  and  go  to  laying  in 
August  and  September  they  will  usually 
moult  in  December  just  as  the  weather 
is  becoming  very  cold,  and  good-by  eggs 
from  then  to  spring. 

For  the  heavier  varieties,  such  as 
Brahma  and  Cochins,  the  middle  of  March 
is  none  too  early.  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Wyandottes  we  would  hatch  the  first  half 
oL  April  if  possible.  If  not,  April  will  do. 
The  Spanish,  Minorcas,  Leghorns  and 
Hamburgs  should  be  hatched  in  May  for 
best  results.  Set  three  or  more  hens  at  a 
time  and  once  a  week  dust  them  well 
with  insect  powder,  and  when  the  chicks 
hatch  give  them  two  or  more  mothers. 
I  gave  as  our  first  rule  for  getting  a  good 
profit  from  poultry  to  hatch  your  chick- 
ens early.  Equally  important  is  the  sec- 
ond, keep  them  growing  so  they  will  come 
to  laying  maturity  by  November  first. 
The  food  and  care  has  much  to  do  with 
the  chicken  growing. 

Now  for  the  first  24  hours  do  not  feed 
the  chicks,  for  they  need  no  food  dur- 
i  g  this  ttme,  nature  has  provided  for 
that  by  absorption  of  egg-yolk  into  their 
little  abdomens,  and  it  is  necessary  this 


absorbed  egg-yolk  be  digested.  Much 
damage  is  done  and  many  chicks'  lives 
are  lost  by  disregarding  this  rule;  some 
people  ia  their  haste  to  get  the  chicks 
growing  hurry  food  into  their  crops  before 
the  system  has  toned  up  te  take  care  of 
it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  bowels 
are  congested  and  the  chick  goes  over  to 
the  majority.  Feed  often  but  little  at  a 
time,  every  2  hours  say  five  times  a  day, 
until  chicks  are  five  weeks  old,  and  see 
that  no  food  is  left  standing  in  the  sun 
to  sour  after  they  have  eaten.  Remove 
it  all,  nothing  causes  more  bowel  loose- 
ness, and  dysentery,  than  sour  food.  The 
best  food  for  the  first  five  weeks  is  com- 
posed of  one-third  oat  meal,  one-third  corn 
meal  and  one-third  wheat  bran;  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  moisten  with  sweet  milk 
or  water,  warm  it  in  cold  weather  and 
twice  a  week  add  some  bone  meal.  Keep 
coarse  sand  by  the  coop  at  all  times,  don't 
think  the  chick  can  find  this  themselves, 
that  is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  in 
rearing  chickens;  after  they  are  five  weeks 
oil  you  can-  leave  out  the  oat  meal  and 
feed  three  or  four  times  a  day.  When  ten 
weeks  old,  at  noon  scatter  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  in  litter  such  as  leaves  and 
cut  straw,  so  they  will  have  to  work  for  it, 
but  not  too  much  corn  as  it  makes  them 
too  fat.  Green  food  must  be  supplied.  If 
the  chicks  are  cooped  up  on  fresh  grass 
this  problem  is  solved  and  they  will 
help  themselves  to  what  they  need.  If, 
however,  they  are  confined  in  a  small 
yard,  finely  cut  grass,  lettuce,  or  onion 
tops  will  make  a  good  substitute.  Fresh 
cool  water  must  be  kept  accessible  so  a 
drink  can  be  taken  when  wanted.  Sell 
the  cockerels  when  they  weigh  two  or  two 
and  a  half  pounds  each,  and  don't  forget 
to  dust  the  pullets  well  with  insect  pow- 
der, for  you  do  not  want  to  raise  chicken 
lice,  but  if  you  are  not  careful  you  will. 
Now  with  this  food  and  proper  care 
they  will  begin  to  lay  along  in  September 
and  October.  Then  sell  off  your  old 
fowls,  clean  the  houses  and  whitewash 
them  and  the  pullets  moved  in,  and  then 
on  feed  for  eggs  as  follows:  For  four 
days  in  the  week  feed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  warm  mash  composed  of  one  part 
shorts,  one  part  bran,  one  part  corn  meal, 
and  add  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips  and 
apple  parings.  Feed  on  boards  or  in 
troughs,  only  enough  to  supply  part  of 
their  hunger;  give  water  all  round,  then 
scatter  wheat  or  oats  in  the  litter  and  let 
the  aim  be  to  keep  the  hens  busy  every 
moment  from  morning  until  night  scratch- 
ing for  wheat  and  oats,  whicn  should  be 
buried  in  the  litter.  Let  the  noon  ration, 
be  green  rye  or  a  cabbage  hung  in  tha 
pens  just  high  enough  to  compel  the  hens 
to  jump  to  peck  it.  About  3  p.  m.  feed, 
the  whole  grain,  full  feed,  oats  or  wheat, 
and  in  the  very  coldest  weather  a  little 
corn.  Keep  grit  or  granulated  bones  so 
they  can  get  at  it  all  the  winter,  and 
charcoal,  don't  forget  to  give  them  some. 
Clean  pen,  fresh  water,  pure  air  and  a. 
system  of  feeding  such  as  is  here  outlined, 
will  bring  money  to  the  farmer  every 
month  in  the  year,  try  it. 


Importance  of  Grading;  Eggs. 

It  seems  to  be  extremely  difficult  for 
farmers  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
an  egg  is  an  egg  and  so  long  as  markets, 
will  accept  them  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  differences  in  value.  Looking  over 
the  large  supply  in  the  hands  of  a  well- 
known  Boston  firm  this  Question  of  grade 
came  up,  and  we  confess  to  not  a  little 
surprise  as  case  after  case  was  opened, 
to  inspection.  One  lot  would  be  uniform 
in  size  and  color,  clean  and  attractive, 
while  the  next,  although  marked  by  the- 
shipper  "first  quality,"  would  be  of  all 
sizes  and  colors  and  in  every  stage  of 
decay.  One  case  of  ducks'  eggs  was  mark- 
ed 36c,  while  alongside  was  another 
marked  12c,  the  difference  being  in  size, 
want  of  cleanliness  and  uncertainty  about, 
the  age.  It  is  just  this  easy  going,  happy 
go  lucky  way  which  ruins  so  many  poul- 
trymen.  Eggs  sell  on  quality,  and  this, 
means  not  only  cleanliness,  uniform  size, 
and  color,  but  unmistakable  evidence  of 
freshness.  AVhy  a  man  should  allow  an 
egg  in  the  case  which  in.  either  respect 
mars  is  a  mystery,  because  that  one  egg, 
will  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  possible 
condition  of  the  whole,  and  away  goes  the 
p.ice.  Commission  dealers  do  not  repack 
for  their  customers,  and  the  case  of  eggs, 
is  rated  by  the  poor,  not  better  samples. 
To  get  the  top  price  every  egg  must  be- 
what  it  purports  to  be  and  a  single  soiled 
or  inferior  one  will  knock  the  price  of  the 
whole.  The  question  of  grading  has  often, 
been  urged,  and  each  year  it  becomes- 
more  and  more  necessary.  Maine  pro- 
duces enough  eggs  to  have  a  recognized 
place  in  the  market,  but  loses  that,  am' 
the  profit  possible  by  reason  of  it  solel 
through  lack  of  systematic  grading  of  the 
jtcck  sent  to  market.  In  other  countries, 
eggs  are  graded  according  to  weight.  In 
France  and  Italy  the  firsts  are  seven  to- 
the  pound,  seconds  eight  and  thirds  nine- 
Danish  eggs  are  divided  into  six  grades,. 
12  to  17  pounds  per  long  hundred  (120). 
To  some  such  system  must  the  busines" 
be  brought  here  in  order  that  out  of  great 
er  care  in  grading  more  may  be  secured.. 
■ — Maine  Farmer. 
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Mr.  Campbell's  Experiments. 


"Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells- 
Using;  the  Moisture  Cliart.— 
The  Eggs  Late  in  the  Sea- 
son.—The  Last  Eygs  of 
the  Li i t^r.  —  How  the 
Turkeys  were 
Saved. 

J    L.  CAMPBELL,  WEST  ELIZABETH, 
PA. 

Every  person  who  has  operated  incuba- 
tors extensively  knows  that  during  the 
height  of  the  laying  season  in  the  Spring 
is  when  the  most  eggs  are  fertile  with  good 
germs,  and  the  largest  hatches  of  best 
chicks  are  always  obtained;  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  Spring  laying  many 
more  addled  eggs  are  always  obtained, 
fewer  chicks  from  what  are  fertile,  and 
chicks  not  as  vigorous,  nor  so  easy  to  raise. 
There  is  not  a  poultryman  in  the  land  with 
large  experience  who  will  not  assent  to  the 
above.  I  have  known  for  many  years  that 
such  was  a  fact,  but  I  have  learned  some- 
thing during  this  season  and  last  that  is 
entirely  new  to  me,  and  will  be  very  in- 
teresting to  your  readers,  a  great  many  of 
them  at  least. 

I  have  long  known,  and  no  doubt  others 
have  observed  the  same  thing,  that  as 
warm  weather  came  on,  and  the  hatching 
season  advanced,  that  taking  the  average 
of  all  the  eggs  hatched  more  moisture  was 
required  to  get  good  hatches  than  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  I  always 
attributed  it  to  dry  weather,  or  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  no  doubt  I  may 
have  written  that  statement  perhaps  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  what  I  can  remember, 
but  it  is  a  common  saying  that  the  man 
who  never  changes  his  mind  can  never  learn 
anything,  and  it  is  gospel  truth. 

THE  MOISTURE  CHART. 

But  we  all  know  that  warm  air  will  hold 
more  moisture  than  cold,  so  that  cold  air 
outside  the  incubator  should  dry  the  eggs 
more  than  when  it  is  warm  outside,  and  so 
it  does.  You  and  others  know  that  as  well 
as  I.  Now,  since  I  have  been  using  my 
moisture  chart  entirely  as  a  guide  for 
moisture  I  have  found  that  I  had  to  apply 
the  moisture  from  two  to  five  days  sooner, 
as  the  season  advanced,  to  keep  my  eggs 
in  shope  to  correspond  with  the  chart,  eggs 
from  same  hens,  and  ventilation  same  as 
usual,  and  I  found  that  just  in  proportion 
as  the  time  shortened  in  which  I  had  to 
apply  the  moisture  the  percentage  of  eggs 
hatched  grew  less  also,  although  incubators 
were  run  precisely  the  same  way.  It  does 
not  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me  what  sort 
of  an  incubator  I  have,  so  it  will  regulate 
the  heat,  I  can  hatch  with  it,  because  if  you 
can  keep  the  heat  even  and  the  eggs  are 
good  you  can  get  a  fair  hatch  if  the  other 
conditions  are  not  just  right.  But  last 
season  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact 
above  stated,  that  as  the  season  advanced 
it  requires  so  much  more  moisture  to  make 
the  eggs  conform  to  the  chart,  and  I 
resolved  to  watch  carefully  this  season  from 
the  very  start  and  see  how  it  worked. 

I  made  the  first  two  hatches  in  January, 
eggs  were  put  in  in  December,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  moisture  was  used  during  the  entire 
hatch,  eggs  conformed  nicely  to  the  chart, 
and  the  hatches  were  both  fair  for  that  time 
of  year,— about  60  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs. 
No  more  eggs  were  put  in  until  March. 
The  hens  were  laying  well  by  that  time, 
and  for  the  first  dozen  or  so  of  hatches  no 
moisture  was  used  earlier  than  the  18th 
day.  Then  the  time  gradually  shortened 
down  until  I  was  filling  the  pans  on  the 
12th  day.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  a  hatch 
come  off  in  a  hot  air  machine.  There  were 
195  eggs  in  the  machine,  and  184  chicks  got 
out  without  one  being  helped.  They  looked 
well.  I  had  bought  these  eggs;  they  were 
mostly  White  Leghorns,  and  I  wanted  to 
raise  them  all  myself,  but  the  demand  for 
young  chicks  this  season  has  been  some- 
thing phenomenal,  even  with  us,  so  that  I 
was  always  behind  my  orders,  and  I  was 
csaxed  out  of  about  half  of  the  lot.  The 
others  have  not  done  very  well,  although  in 
an  outdoor  brooder,  heated  by  natural  gas, 
I  have  lost  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  so  far. 
Part  of  that  I  blame  on  a  little  experiment 
of  feeding  principally  dry  oat  meal  because 
it  was  so  easily  done,  but  that  don't  ac- 
count for  it  all,  for  another  flock  right  be- 
side them  has  done  much  better,  although 
both  are  Leghorns,  and  were  fed  the  same 
way,  so  it  must  be  laid  down  partly,  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  were  mostly 
the  latter  end  of  the  clutch,  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  vitality  was  not  so  good. 

The  above  statement,  although  preity 
long,  was  necessary  to  fully  open  up  and 
make  plain  the  point  I  am  coming  to  pres- 
ently. One  more  comparison,  and  then  we 
will  get  there. 

GOOD  SEED  ON  GOOD  SOIL. 

The  farmer  knows  that  to  obtain  a  good 
crop  he  must  have  not  only  seed  but  good 
soil.  Good  seed  will  not  produce  a  good 
crop  from  poor  soil.  Poor  seed  will  really 
produce  a  better  crop  on  good  soil  than 
good  seed  will  on  poor  soil.  That  is  the 
case  in  a  nutshell,  and  not  a  man  can  be 
found  who  will  dispute  the  assertion  if  he 
has  ever  had  any  experience  along  that  line. 

Now  I.  myself,  and  others  no  doubt,  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  and  have  al- 
ways taken  it  for  granted  that  the  reason 
why  late  hatched  chicks  were  not  so  good 


as  earlier  was  because  the  germs  had  lost 
vitality,  but  while  that  may  account  for  a 
part  of  it  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  the 
principal  reason.  The  germ  is  the  seed  and 
the  egg  is  the  soil.  Now,  does  not  the  very 
fact  that  the  eggs  require  more  moisture 
as  the  laying  season  advances  prove  that 
the  contents  must  be  thinner,  and  evapo- 
rate faster.  The  oil  is  weaker,  poorer,  not 
as  many  plants  grow,  not  as  many  come 
to  perfection,  even  although  the  seed  may 
be  just  as  perfect.  The  wan*  of  vitality  is 
more  largely  due  to  this  fact,  I  am  con- 
vinced, than  to  want  of  vitality  in  the 
germ. 

When  I  look  back  over  different  experi- 
ments which  I  have  had  I  could  cite  dozens 
of  instances  bearing  directly  on  this  point, 
but  I  will  only  mention  two. 
THE  BRAHMA  AND  THE  LEGHORN. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  some  very  fine 
Light  Brahma  hens,  eight  of  them.  Those 
eight  hens,  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1894,  laid  815  eggs.  That  is  remarkable 
laying  lor  Brahmas,  as  I  well  know,  for  I 
never  had  any  to  equal  it,  but  I  know  the 
man  to  be  perfectly  honest,  and  that  he 
kept  the  record  carefully.  He  gave  another 
man  who  had  ojie  of  my  incubators  65  eggs 
to  hatch  for  him.  The  total  hatch  was  five 
chicks,  although  his  Leghorn  eggs,  in  at  the 
same  time,  hatched  well.  Another  friend 
of  mine  bought  100  of  these  same  hens' 
eggs  and  brought  them  to  me  to  hatch  for 
him.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  consider 
myself  much  of  a  success  in  hatching 
Brahmas  in  incubators,  and  for  him  to  take 
them  home  and  set  them  under  hens.  You 
see  I  knew  they  would  hatch  poor,  and  I 
did  not  want  them.  Well,  he  took  them 
home,  and  could  only  find  enough  hens  to 
take  54,  so  he  brought  the  other  46  back  to 
me  and  insisted  on  me  taking  them  whether 
I  could  hatch  them  or  not.  So  I  put  them 
in,  and  when  the  time  was  up  he  came 
to  see  me  in  a  great  rage,  and  said  his 
hens  had  been  eating  up  all  his  Brahma 
chicks,  and  that  he  had  killed  some  of  the 
hens,  as  he  was  so  angry  at  them.  "How 
many  chicks  have  you  out,"  says  I.  "Well, 
I  have  siteen,  and  the  hens  have  eaten  up 
about  that  many  more."  I  knew  right 
away  what  the  trouble  was.  His  chicks 
had  come  out  with  the  yolks  sticking  out, 
and  the  poor  hens  do  not  know  any  better 
than  to  begin  eating  them,  as  they  always 
do  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  as  many  chicks  out  of  the  46  eggs 
as  he  had  out  of  the  54,  and  so  I  had. 
We  had  just  sixteen  each,  which  were 
perfect,  and  I  had  about  the  same  number 
that  had  to  be  killed.  In  the  meantime 
those  hens  had  kept  right  on  laying,  six 
of  them,  two  were  sitting,  and  I  ordered  50 
eggs  from  them  myself,  these  eggs  being 
laid  over  a  month  later  than  the  100  had 
been.  I  placed  them  in  a  machine  that  held 
the  record  for  that  year's  work,  mixed  and 
surrounded  them  with  other  eggs.  The  re- 
sult of  the  hatch  was  that  six  came  out. 
There  were  45  as  beautiful  germs  as  I  ever 
saw,  but  one  of  the  six  was  perfect.  Only 
two  would  ever  eat.  We  raised  those  two, 
although  one  of  them  did  not  absorb  the 
yolk,  and  when  it  dried  I  clipped  it  off  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  offered  my  wife  a 
dollar  if  she  would  make  it  live,  and  we 
have  it  yet,  a  fine  big  hen.  Wife  says  I 
never  gave  her  that  dollar,  but  I  don't 
believe  that,  for  that  is  the  only  chick  I 
ever  knew  to  live  that  was  hatched  in  that 
condition.  The  other  eggs  in  the  same  tray 
with  the  Brahmas  made  a  good  hatch. 

LATE  LITTERS  NOT  GOOD. 
Now  for  the  second  instance.  All  this 
is  to  prove  that  the  latter  end  of  a  hen's 
litter  is  not  as  good  as  the  middle.  I  had 
some  Leghorns  that  began  to  lay  in 
November  after  moulting.  They  kept  right 
straight  sn  all  Winter  and  Spring  until  the 
latter  part  of  April.  They  then  took  a  va- 
cation. Chicks  were  in  big  demand,  and  I 
wanted  all  the  eggs  I  could  get,  so  I  coaxed 
and  fed  the  hens  well,  but  they  simply 
waited  until  they  got  ready  and  then  they 
started  in  harder  than  ever.  Before  they 
stopped  their  eggs  had  been  hatching  very 
poorly  for  Leghorns.  I  had  a  pen  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  which  were  just  winding  up 
ready  to  go  to  sitting  about  the  time  the 
Leghorns  started  in  on  the  second  round, 
so  I  had  their  eggs  in  the  incubator  right 
together,  and  while  nearly  every  Leghorn 
egg  came  out  I  only  got  a  few  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Now  remember,  that  from 
these  very  same  identical  hens  a  few  weeks 
before  I  could  hatch  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  never  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Leghorns,  and  while  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  air  spaces  in  Leghorn  eggs 
will  be  larger  in  proportion  than  Plymouth 
Rocks,  yet  just  the  reverse  was  the  case, 
both  in  the  same  machine.  The  cells  were 
just  right  in  the  Leghorns  and  much  too 
large  in  the  others. 

THEY  MUST  HAVE  A  REST. 
New,  in  making  such  experiments  as 
these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a 
large  flock  of  hens  some  of  them  are  always 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  litter,  ani  their 
eggs  being  in  with  the  others  will  account 
for  the  fact  that  some  good,  strong  chicks 
can  be  hatched  right  along  all  the  time, 
and  it  is  very  well  that  this  is  so,  but  I 
shall  never  kick  again  when  my  hens  want 
to  take  a  rest  when  I  want  to  hatch  the 
eggs.  In  fact  I  shall  encourage  them  to  do 
so  whenever  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  poorly. 
Why,  it  looks  very  reasonable  that  when 
a  hen  has  laid  a  long  time  right  along, 
day  after  day,  that  something  must  be  t  t- 


ting  scarce,  because  the  supply  has  a  limit. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hen 
finally  has  to  stop,  no  matter  if  she  is  as 
good  as  those  we  read  about  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Stockman.  That  laying  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  story.  A  darkey  came  in  one 
day  and  said,  "Massa,  ders  is  ten  thousand 
sheep  out  dar  in  de  road."  "Oh,  no,  Jack; 
that  is  only  in  your  imagination." 
"Maganation  de  debble;  magnation  not  dat 
big."  If  ever  I  can  get  a  flock  of  hens  to 
average  250  eggs  in  a  year  I  shall  be  happy, 
but  I  have  a  good  bit  to  go  yet  to  get  there. 
THE  GERMS. 

Now  let  us  draw  a  little  moral  from  the 
above.  Many  a  man  places  a  lot  of  eggs 
in  an  incubator,  tests  them,  and  finds  a 
beautiful  lot  of  germs;  thinks  he  is  going 
to  get  a  splendid  hatch.  Perhaps  when  it 
is  over  he  has  a  50  per  cent,  hatch,  perhaps 
less,  or  a  little  more.  Straightway  he  sits 
down  and  writes  me  about  15  pages.  "I 
kept,"  he  says,  "the  heat  exactly  103;  the 
moisture  was  all  right  according  to  your 
chart;  the  eggs  were  nearly  every  one 
fertile;  the  stock  was  healthy;  what  chicks 
I  did  get  out  are  very  fine,  and  doing 
splendidly,  but  a  whole  lot  died  in  the  shell, 
many  of  them  perfect  as  far  as  I  can  see; 
now  if  you  can  only  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  was  that  will  be  all  I  will  ever 
need  to  know,  as  I  know  all  the  rest." 
Well,  my  dear  500  friends,  I  can  very 
easily  tell  you,  and  if  you  will  read  this 
article,  and  stop  writing  me  such  long 
letters,  we  will  both  be  better  off. 

FAULT  IN  THE  EGGS. 

If  you  keep  the  heat  at  102  or  103  degrees, 
have  enough  ventilation  to  make  the  air 
pure,  (and  a  50  per  cent,  hatch  proves  that 
it  was).  If  your  eggs  are  all  the  same  kind 
of  shells,  so  that  the  air  cells  will  average 
about  the  same,  and  you  have  the  cells  to 
correspond  with  my  chart,  as  you  claim  to 
have,  and  you  get  a  50  per  cent,  hatch  of 
good  strong,  bright,  healthy  and  hearty 
chicks,  and  have  the  other  50  per  cent, 
dead  in  shell,  most  of  them  pipped,  you 
can  bet  your  last  dollar  that  the  fault  was 
in  the  eggs. 

INCUBATOR  BEATS  THE  HENS. 

We  have  hatched  a  great  many  thousands 
of  eggs  this  season,  made  the  most  careful 
tests  on  the  above  points,  and  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  many  an  incubator  is  blamed 
when  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  eggs. 
I  have  had  eggs  with  the  finest  looking 
germs  utterly  fail  to  hatch  in  my  very  best 
machines.  If  I  have  to  make  such  an  ad- 
mission as  that  after  running  incubators 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  why  should  a 
novice  feel  discouraged  when  he  fails  to  get 
a  good  hatch.  He  should  not;  let  him  in- 
duce his  hens  te  take  a  rest,  and  then  when 
they  begin  again  the  very  same  identical 
incubator  will  give  him  splendid  hatches. 
I  never  make  a  test  hatch  against  hens  with 
the  same  kind  of  eggs  but  what  I  beat  the 
hens.  What  more  could  you  expect?  Now 
remember,  also,  that  I  am  not  referring 
only  to  my  own  incubators,  but  they  are  all 
included,  for  I  get  ten  complaints  from 
people  who  use  other  machines  to  one  from 
those  who  use  mine.  You  can  look  at  that 
statement  in  several  ways  if  you  want  to, 
but  I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  above 
will  be  a  benefit  to  others  as  it  was  to  me 
to  find  it  out,  and  when  I  find  something 
I  am  always  willing  to  share  it  with  others. 

This  article  was  in  no  way  intended  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  incuba- 
tors, but  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  my 
experiments  have  never  been  confined  to 
the  use  of  my  own  incuDators.  I  have 
tried  all  the  machines  which  were  popular 
in  their  day  but  are  never  heard  of  now, 
and  I  have  tried  all  the  most  popular  ones 
of  the  present,  and  to  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  all  that  I  have  learned  by  so  doing 
is  to  find  out  that  there  is  more  in  the 
operator  than  in  the  incubator,  and  very 
much  more  in  the  eggs  than  either.  Any 
machine  which  will  keep  an  even  heat  can 
be  made  to  hatch  successfully. 

HOW  THE  TURKEYS  WERE  SAVED. 

I  want  to  tell  a  little  turkey  story  with 
an  object  at  the  end  of  it.  We  hatched  out 
22  turkeys  this  season.  Nine  were  hatched 
by  a  hen  and  13  by  an  incubator.  The  first 
one  out  was  by  the  hen.  I  found  it  running 
around  on  the  25th  day,  after  the  eggs  had 
been  placed  under  the  hen.  More  hatched 
the  next  day,  aad  eight  were  out  by  the 
27th  day.  The  other  one  did  not  get  out 
until  the  29th.  The  first  one  in  the  incu- 
bator came  out  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
day,  and  all  the  balance  were  out  by  the 
end  of  the  28th. 

Well,  we  fed  those  turks  curd,  stale 
bread  and  milk,  a  very  little  hard  boiled 
egg  and  bread  mixed,  rice,  etc.,  and  fed 
according  to  instructions  from  people  who 
have  made  a  business  of  raising  turkeys, 
and  I  count  myself  a  first-class  hand  to 
raise  them,  but  they  soon  began  to  die  (I 
should  have  stated  that  we  gave  them  all 
to  the  hen  with  a  large  coop,  and  a  dry 
yard  to  run  out  in).  The  first  to  die  was 
one  the  hen  hatched,  the  last  one  that  came 
out.  I  punched  the  feet  or  the  machine 
turks  to  see  which  did  the  best.  When 
half  were  dead  a  boy  came  along  and  said, 
"Why,  you  don't  know  how  to  raise 
turkeys;  you  must  pull  out  the  wing 
feathers  ii  you  want  them  to  live."  We 
just  laughed  at  him.  Then  along  came  a 
lady,  and  we  told  her  what  the  boy  had 
said.  "Well,"  she  says,  "I  raise  a  flock  of 
turkeys  every  year,  and  \-e  also  pull  out 
the  flight  feathers."    Well,  wife  said  she 


would  try  it.  I  said  "nonsense;  you  will 
only  kill  them  quicker."  There  was  but  11 
living  then,  so  she  feather-pulled  six,  just 
the  long  flight  feathers.  Now,  I  am  not 
converted  to  that  theory  by  any  means,  and 
do  not  know  whether  pulling  the  feathers 
did  any  good  or  not,  but  two  things  I  do 
know.  The  six  pulled  ones  are  all  living 
and  the  others  are  all  dead.  One  thing  is 
certain,  if  it  did  not  make  them  live  it  did 
not  kill  them.  There  was  something  else 
wrong  with  the  turks  to  start  with.  I 
think  the  hens  had  been  either  too  young 
er  too  fat,  probably  both,  but  I  am  now 
experimenting  along  that  line  with  Leghorn 
chicks  to  see  if  it  will  not  help  them  get 
over  the  delicate  time  they  always  have 
when  a  month  old  on  account  of  feathering 
too  fast.  It  seems  to  work  better  than  clip- 
ping, which  I  have  always  made  a  practice 
of  doing  whenever  the  wings  began  to 
droop.  The  proper  age  to  pull  is  one  week 
old.  Then  they  slip  out  and  the  chicks 
don't  feel  it.  He  will  jump  right  down  and 
begin  eating  as  hard  as  ever.  Of  the  six 
turks  left  five  have  holes  in  the  feet  and 
one  has  not.  That  gives  the  hen  one  and 
the  incubator  five.  The  hen  kept  hers  too 
hot;  that  was  proved  by  the  way  they 
hatched.  The  incubator  was  kept  most  all 
the  time  at  102,  and  they  never  got  hotter 
than  104  and  that  not  more  than  twice, 
and  came  out  exactly  on  time.  Every  one 
got  out  without  help;  two  of  the  hens  had 
to  be  helped, — the  one  that  died  first  and 
one  other. 

LET  OTHERS  TRY  EXPERIMENTS. 

Now  let  some  one  else  who  has  trouble 
try  the  experiment.  It  must  be  done  while 
the  feathers  are  tender  else  it  will  hurt. 
I  read  an  article  written  by  a  gentleman 
who  visited  the  hatcheries  in  Egypt,  and  he 
states  that  at  two  weeks  old  the  Egyptian 
women  pluck  the  chicks  bare  and  grease 
them.  That  seems  incredible  to  me,  but 
was  claimed  to  be  a  fact. 

LATEST  REPORTS  ON  PULLING   FEATHERS  .. 

The  six  turks  which  sve  pulled  have  done 
splendidly.  They  are  now  sixty  days  old, 
and  weigh  from  two  and  three-quarters  lo 
three  pounds  each,  and  1  found  that  tin  y 
are  gaining  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  each 
day,  some  a  little  more  than  that.  I  also 
pulled  10J Brown  Leghorns, at  one  week  old, 
and  50  white  on  s,  and  as  far  as  the  growtn 
and  thriving  is  conccr.ied  it  i>  all  that  could 
be  desired.  They  are  harder  and  heavier  and 
have|done  better  generally  than  olbersof  tl  e 
same  age  not  pulled,  but  a  most  unlooked- 
lor  development  has  taken  place  which  has 
dampened  my  ardor  considerably.  The 
feathers  have  started  out  again,  and  every 
last  one  of  them  is  white,  some  of  them 
only  on  the  tips  and  some  clear  white. 
When  1  pulled  tbun  not  a  solitary  white 
feather  was  vi-ible  in  the  entire  1' 0. 
Whether  this  will  be  a  permanent  fixture 
or  do!  1  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  fear  it 
will  be.  Time  alone  can  tell.  The  whites 
lia\  e  grown  in  again  whiter  than  (  \  er. 

Now  this  result  was  totally  unexpected 
tome,  but,  as  I  stated  before,  1  »as  merely 
experimenting.  I  desire  to  let  all  who  read 
my  reports  know  the  result  as  soon  a«  pos- 
sible. I  have  always  found  it  a  benefit  in 
clip  the  wir.es  whenever  they  hung  down, 
and  I  flipped  short, but  those  1  pulled  clear 
out  seemed  to  grow  right  off  from  ttose  not 
pulled  but  elinped,  and  they  hxve  a  good 
start  before  the  second  crop  of  feathers 
-tar:,  i  shall  pull  some  the  second  time, 
just  to  find  out  what  effeel  it  will  have. 
Perhaps  I  can  produce  a  breed  all  br  wn 
but  the  wing  .  and  those  puie  white.  Such 
a  bieed  would  be  a  eurnsuy.  to  say  the 
least,  and  the  point  would  be  just  about  as 
valuable  as  many  of  Ihe  new  breeds  tLat 
we  hear  of. 

ALL  PULLETS. 

Another  curious  thing  which  I  have  to 
report  is  that  I  have  a  cock  which  ha-  Sin  d 
nearly  1,5C0  chicks  tbe  present  seasi.n,  and 
ever/one  that  I  have  that  is  large  enough 
to  discern  is  a  pullet,  Most  all  the  chicks 
were  sold  to  peopie  who  came  with  baskets 
and  carried  them  off,  and  unfortunately  I 
kept  no  record  of  where  the  grea  er  part  of 
them  is  but  I  have  nearly  fifty  of  ihem, 
and  all  are  pullets  1  do  not  think  it  was 
in  the  hens,  because  the  very  same  hens  last 
season  produced  more  cockerels  than  pul- 
lets with  a  differeur.  cock,  of  course.  If  he 
should  keep  up  such  a  record  as  that  he 
would  not  be  for  sale  at  any  price  that  any- 
one would  be  likely  to  pay,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  such  a  thing  would 
last,  but  I  have  known  of  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  bulls  that  sired  all  heifer  calves. 
All  such  things  are  very  rare,  however. 

[The  above  letter  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ever  published  on  the  subject  of. 
incubation. — Ed.] 


Yellowstone  Park  Season  closes 
September  30th.  for  years  you  have  been 
expecting  10  visit  this  wonderland  some 
day.  Throw  expectations  to  tl.e  winds 
and  take  hold  on  actuaity,  ■'  ad,  act  i.i  the 
living  pres  lit.''  and  j;"o  Geysers,  hot 
springs,  pel  ueid  pools,  grand  canyons, 
mount  tin  lake-,  noble  forests,  thundering 
cataracts,  ■  1  ss  cliffs,  glor;OUS  fibbing,  lux- 
urious bathing,  all  found  in  this  treat 
sanitarium.  Drop  business,  set  away  from 
worry,  go  and  have  o  good  time.  Reduced 
rates'this  year.  Send  to  Chas  S.  Fee,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  six  cents  for  a 
tourist  book  tl  at  pictures  the  beauties  of 
the  park. 
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Mr  Wheeler  Speaks  on  the  Subject— His 
Experiments  in  that  Line — The  Value 
Very  Little  -  A  Valuable  Letter. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
-N.  Y.,  an  expert  chemist,  and  one  who 
has  made  many  valuable  experiments  at 
that  station,  has  kindly  forwarded  us  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  poultry  manure 
which  our  readers  will  find  very  interest- 
ing  reading,  as  he  gives  the  composi- 
tion and  value.  Those  who  have  been  con- 
soling themselves  with  the  beliei  that  the 
droppings  were  valuable  will  uo  doubt  be 
disappointed,  but  the  truth  must  be  given 
without  regard  to  the  desires  of  indivi- 
duals. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
er, which  should  be  carefully  read.  He 
says: 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July,  1896. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Jacobs: 

Several  months  ago,  perhaps  a  year, 
I  noticed  in  a  few  of  the  various  commu- 
nications appearing  in  different  poultry 
and  other  agricultural  papers  especial 
mention  made  of  the  value '  of  poultry 
manuie. 

I  intended,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  estimates  of 
rather  improbable  accuracy,  but  illness 
and  other  interruptions  have  as  often  pre- 
vented. Some  of  the  estimates  were  in 
regard  of  the  annual  value  of  the  manure 
from  hens.  One  writer,  and  I  think  others 
also,  considered  that  the  manure  saved 
from  hens  during  the  winter  more  than 
paid  for  the  food  consumed.  The  manure 
was  held  to  be  worth  more  than  any 
commercial  fertilizer. 

There  is  nothing  questionable,  so  far  as 
the  high  value  of  poultry  manure  is  con- 
cerned, or  of  the  desirability  of  making 
especial  effort  to  preserve  the  best  manure 
produced  on  the  farm.  But  if  one  under- 
takes the  keeping  of  hens  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  manure  will  pay  for  the 
food  he  will  meet  with  disappointment. 

There  is  no  element  of  any  consequence 
found  in  the  manure  that  has  not  been 
altogether  supplied  by  the  food  and  drink. 
Wheat  being  a  fairly  average  food,  let  us 
assume  that  an  ordinary  fowl  might  eat 
during  the  year  the  equivalent  of  two 
bushels.  Without  allowing  anything  for 
egg  manufacture  or  waste  there  could 
.then  be  in  all  the  manure  less  than  about 
2.7  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1.0  pound  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  .6  of  a  pound  of  potash. 
The  total  cost  of  such  amounts  of  these 
fertilizing  constituents  in  the  market 
would  be  about  48  cents.  The  yearly  food 
however,  for  well  fed  hens,  would  include 
considerable  variety,— different  grains;, 
green  food  and  animal  food.  The  amounts 
of  the  different  foods  consumed  during  a 
.year  by  one  hen  might  be  assumed  as 
follows:  (  in  fact,  just  about  such  amounts 
were  eaten  by  hens  in  feeding,  trials.)  14 
pounds  each  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat,  2  pounds  linseed  m°nl 
-12  pounds  green  alfalfa,  20  pounds  cabbage' 
10  pounds  fresh  bone.  The  proportions 
of  the  essential  fertilizing  constituents  in 
the  different  foods  vary  considerably,  but 
the  total  amount  contained  in  all  the 
foods  mentioned  would  be  about  1 97 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  1.39  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  .53  pounds  of  po'tash. 
Ihe  fertilizing  value  of  all  the  foods  then 
would  be  something  over  39  cents. 

If  eight  dozen  eggs  were  laid  by  the 
hen  they  would  take  from  this  amount 
enough,  principally  of  nitrogen,  to  leave  a 
value  of  about  35  1-2  cents.  Not  all  of 
this,  of  course,  could  in  practice  be  re- 
covered, owing,  among  other  losses  to 
that  of  nitrogen  from  the  fermenting  ma- 
nure m  the  feathers,  etc.  The  character 
of  the  manure  varies  with  the  food,  and 
the  manure  from  growing  chicks  or  laving 
hens  would  not  be  so  rich  as  that  from 
fowls  being  fattened.  The  diet  of  hens 
running  at  liberty  on  the  farm  would  in- 

fnr  ?„  ^SeCti  and  worms  not  accounted 
ror  m  the  above  estimate. 

skim*  mnlh  a  r,f U0n'  containi"S  meat  and 
skim  milk,  and  one  that  will  keep  con- 
fined hens  laying  well  through  the  year 
smnn  f  am>roxim*t*»  in  chemical  compo^ 
sition  to  the  ration  of  hens  at  liberty 
giving  the  same  egg  yield  "oerty 

sof.°  nf,ftf  keepi"S  UP  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  on  the  egg  farm,  however,  there  is 

alL  TV"6  l0W6St  estimate  on  the 
value  of  the  manure,  this  encouraging 
consideration,  that  the  eggs  produced  y 
a  laying  hen  would  only  take  awaj  ten 
or  eleven  per  cent,  of  me  essetial  ierti 
.z.ng  constituents  in  the  food  she  cons  £  - 
ed.  Added  to  this  there  would  be  the  loss 
of  these  constituents  in  the  body  of  each 
fowl  marketed-for  that  is  the  ultimate 

at: neariy  aii-and  ™ 

A  record  of  the  manure  carefully  col- 
ected  from  the  roost  platforms  for  four 
lots  of  hens,  during  four  weeks  (February 
and  March),  showed  an  average  of  abou' 
.7  of  a  pound  per  week  per  hen.  This  is 
equivalent  to  3640  pounds,  or  about  one 
and  four-fifths  tons  in  a  year  from  one 


hundred  hens.  The  average  composition 
of  this  fresh  manure  was: 

Moisture   65.00  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  82  per  cent. 

Potash   37  per  cent. 

Nitrogen   95  per  cent. 

It  would  therefore  have  a  coruniercial 
value  of  about  $4  per  ton.  The  actual 
agricultural  value  might  exceed  or  fall 
short  of  this  according  to  the  economy  of 
use.  On  the  foregoing  estimate  tho  ma- 
nure obtainable  during  the  year  from  a 
hen  would  be  woith  between  seven  and 
eight  cents.  This  of  course  does  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  that  naturally  distri- 
buted over  the  runs  and  fields,  or  of  the 
constituents  retained  in  a  more  or  less 
unavailable  form  in  the  scattered  feathers. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  you  have  already 
often  called  attention  to  the  matter  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  that  my  observa- 
tions are  at  this  time  altogether  super- 
fluous. It  they  are  not,  however,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  use  of  this. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  values  the 
manure  from  a  hen,  for  one  year,  at  about 
seven  or  eight  cents,  and  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  some  that  it  is  more  valuable 
he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  manure  can- 
not exceed  the  value  of  the  food  consumed 
and  especially  when  an  allowance  is  made 
for  the  uses  of  the  foou  in  the  animal 
economy. 

We  have  never  held  forth  any  alluring 
values  to  the  droppings  of  poultry. 
Granted  that  by  feeding  exclusively  or 
partially  of  animal  food  the  value  is  en- 
hanced, yet  there  is  a  heavy  loss  from 
insufficient  facilities  for  storage  or  care- 
lessness in  preservation.  According  to 
claims  that  have  been  made  by  some 
the  manure  alone  is  a  source  of  profit, 
and  hens  could,  under  such  claims,  be 
kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
manure,  but  Mr.  Wheeler  has  kindly  come 
to  our  aid  in  dispelling  these  illusions, 
presenting  indisputable  facts,  based  upon 
actual  experiments  made  to  ascertain  re- 
sults. 

The  value  of  the  manure  from  one  hen, 
for  a  year,  is  not  usually  above  eight 
cents. 


The  Chicken  Fever. 

The  chicken  fever  is  one  of  the  most 
contagious  of  diseases.  One  thorough 
case  is  enough  to  set  the  whole  commun- 
ity on  fire.  Let  a  thorough-going  fan- 
cier move  into  a  community  which  has 
never  before  aspired  to  anything  higlu-r 
in  poultry  culture  than  raising  the  com- 
mon barn-yard  fowl,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  months  until  a  man  here,  a  boy 
there,  and  a  woman  over  yonder  will  be 
asking  the  price  of  eggs  and  fowls,  and 
inquiring  for  the  address  of  a  good  poul- 
try paper,  and  seeking  information  in 
general.  From  these,  others  will  catch 
the  inspiration  until  the  interest  will  have 
become  general,  and  if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  subscribe  to  a  good  paper,  the 
result  will  be  that  many  will  become 
thorough  fanciers.  The  chicken  fever  is 
also  a  peculiar  thing  inasmuch  that  if  it 
once  gets  a  hold  on  a  man,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  it  altogether. 
He  may  enter  the  pulpit,  law,  politics  or 
any  other  vocation  in  life,  yet  the  love 
for  .the  fancy  will  cling  to  him  yet,  and 
on  the  back  yard  or  on  the  expensively 
fitted  up  farm  yard  you  will  find  a  pen 
of  prize  fowl— his  pets.  This  love  clings 
to  him  because  it  is  a  most  fascinating 
pursuit.  Breeding  fowls  present  so  many 
difficult  problems  for  solution,  so  many 
p:ss.bilit:es,  yet  so  many  disappointments 
also,  that  a  man  of  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined mind  will  stick  to  it  because  he 
will  not  give  up  the  pursuit  until  he  has 
attained  perfection.  But  the  nearer  we 
attain  unto  perfection,  the  further  it 
moves  from  us.  That  which  a  few  years 
back  was  a  simple  fault  is  now  an  eye- 
sore fault.  If  it  were  possible  to  breed  a 
perfect  fowl  the  ranks  of  the  fancy  would 
thin  out  in  a  hurry.  With  no  possibility 
of  progress  in  the  future,  all  the  interest 
in  the  present  would  soon  die  out.  We 
need  not  go  far  to  prove  this  statement. 
The  varieties  which  are  the  hardest  to 
breed  to  standard,  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  enthusiastic  admirers  and  most 
valiant  champions.  The  chicken  fever 
sometimes  causes  very  strange  hallucina- 
tions of  the.  mind  and  the  victim  often 
imagines  that  the  poultry  business  Is  tho 
bonanza  which  many  have  sought  and 
few  found,  that  it  is  a  child's  work  with 
a  railroad  king's  pay.  With  a  piece  of 
paper  and  pencil  he  can  quickly  prove 
with  the  accuracy  which  attends  all 
mathematized  deductions,  that  there  is 
millions  in  it.  Alas,  he  may  some  day 
find  that  hopes  founded  on  figures  alcne 
are  blasted.  After  one  has  recovered  from 
the  rigors  of  the  first  attack,  he  can  then 
settle  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pur- 
suit. What  can  bring  more  pleasure  to 
the  mind  of  the  fancier  than  a  yard  of 
well-bred  fowl  of  his  particular  choice? 
Breeding  is  a  game  which  has  more  chances 
than  game  of  chess,  and  it  requires  as 
broad  a  mind  to  master  the  one  as  the 
other. — Farmers'  Review. 


The  lice  killing  machine  of  E.  L.  Mills 
&  Co.,  Ionia,  Mich.,  ought  to  be  in  opera- 
tion now.  This  is  just  the  month  for  lice 
to  thrive. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ON  AN  ACRE. 

Peter  Poultry  Continues  His  Letter 
andStates  His  Upland  Downs— 
5-omethins?  About  Lice. 
BY  PETER  POULTRY. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  letter  I  prom- 
ised that  my  next  should  treat  of  the 
subject  of  "Lice,"  a  subject  not  espec- 
ially attractive,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  breeder  of  poultry  if 
he  hopes  for  even  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success.  Let  me  say,  in  the  beginning, 
that  I  have  no  controversy  with  the  va- 
rious inventors  and  venders  of  "Lice  Kill- 
ers," "Lice  Exterminators,"  "Death  to 
Lice,"  and  "Lice  Killing  Machines"  which 
are  so  widely  advertised  in  the  poultry 
journals,  for  their  wares  undoubtedly  have 
their  place,  and  their  important  use,  and 
poultry  breeders  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  successful  inventors  of  these 
various  methods  of  ridding  the  poultry 
yards  of  the  greatest  enemy  to  success 
in  the  poultry  business,  but  the  tted  of 
using  these  various  means  of  exterminat- 
ing lice  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  success  of  the  poultryman  made  far 
more  sure,  by  the  regular,  persistent  and 
constant  use  of  that  which  is  always  at 
hand  in  every  family,  and  always  applies 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  and 
care.  And  I  consider  this  last  point,  dimi- 
nution of  the  labor,  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  a  business,  which  requires, 
for  a  successful  pursuit,  so  great  an 
amount  of  attention  to  details.  I  have  no 
special  theory  to  present,  but  will  come 
to  the  point  at  once  by  referring  to  my 
own  experience,  for  it  is  actual  experience 
rather  than  any  fine  spun  theory  that 
practical  men  really  desire. 

It  w7as  early  in  the  spring  of  1894  that  I 
made  my  first  venture,  in  a  very  small 
way,  as  the  readers  of  letter  No.  1  have 
seen,  in  the  poultry  business.  The  small 
room,  used  as  my  roost  and  laying  hoase 
that  first  season,  and  which  still  consti- 
tutes an  important  part  of  my  accommo- 
dations in  yard  No.  1,  was  a  place  in 
which  I  had  kept  my  kerosene  band  for 
the  three  proceeding  years.  Of  -  course, 
with  the  drippings  of  kerosene,  and  an 
occasion  overflow,  the  room  was  well  satu- 
rated in  these  three  years,  and  I  feared, 
at  first,  that  the  atmosphere  of  it  might 
prove  injudicious  to  my  fowls,  but  they 
never  seemed  to  experience  the  slightest 
inconvenience  on  this  account.  I  placed 
my  rcos's  low,  eigh'esn  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  made  them  movable  for  conve- 
nience in  the  frequent  cleaning  necessary. 
I  had  not  then  been  warned  of  the  great 
danger  of  the  incursion  of  lice,  and 
through  them  the  possible  early  and  ab- 
solute destruction  of  all  my  hopes.  But 
a  few  months  after  I  began  a  neighbor 
said  to  me  that  he  would  give  my  new 
zeal  in  the  poultry  business  just  about 
a  year  ago,  or  at  most,  two  years  to  run 
its  course.  He  said  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  same  experience  a  few  years 
before,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year  the  lice  had  so  complete- 
ly overcome  his  poultry  house  that  he 
was  actually  obliged  to  "kill  all  his  poul- 
try as  fast  as  possible  to  save  their  lives," 
and  thus  ended,  with  the  second  year,  all 
his  plans  so  well  laid  for  perfect  sucecss, 
in  his  nicely  constructed,  large,  roomy 
poultry  house. 

Never  having  thought  of  th-A  great  dan- 
ger, for  the  want  of  sufficient  reading  of 
excellent  modern  poultry  journals,  I  made 
haste,  about  midsummer,  to  examine  my 
humble  accommodations  for  my  small  col- 
lection of  poultry  that  first  year.  I  took 
out  all  the  movable  perches,  and  examined 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  examined 
notches  at  the  ends  where  the  perches 
rested,  and  examined  the  six  nest  boxes 
which  I  had  so  liberally  provided  for 
less  than  a  dozen  hens,  not  knowing  until 
long  afterwards  that  no  matter  what  pro- 
vision of  nests  was  made  the  hens  in  one 
enclosure,  be  they  few  or  many,  would 
all,  or  nearly  all,  wait  for  one  another, 
and  lay  in  the  same  nest,  or  crowd  into 
the  nest  two  or  three  at  the  time,  and 
that  two  nests  would  have  been  ample, 
two  placed  close  together,  one  for  the  lay- 
ing hen,  and  the  other  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding layers  to  rest  in,  and  wait  their 
turn. 

In  my  Leghorn  yard,  especially,  much 
later,  I  learned  that  this  practice  was 
regularly  followed,  and  I  soon  put  up  two 
nests, — loose  boxes  are  the  simplest  and 
the  best — side  by  side,  and  my  eleven  se- 
lected Leghorn  hens  laid  on  an  average 
from  six  to  ten  eggs  per  day,  and  have, 
through  the  entire  year  laid  every  egg 
in  the  same  nest,  and  have  regularly  used 
the  other  nest  to  wait  their  turn  in, 
changing  nests  when  the  predecessor  left 
the  laying  nest.  I  could  not  avoid  men- 
tioning, by  the  way  of  parenthesis,  this 
very  singular  circumstance,  which  indeed 
I  have  seen  that  other  writers  have  not 
failed  to  observe. 

But  to  return,  I  examined  with  the  ut- 
most care  the  six  nests,  took  out  all  the 
hay  or  straw,  (I  had  not  then  learned  that 
packing  excelsior  makes  the  best  nests 
for  fowls,)  and  searched  in  every  nook 
and  cranny,  but  not  a  louse  did  I  find, 
and  it  had  then  been  occupied  more  than 
six  months.  The  hens  and  chickens  were 
themselves  examined  with  the  same  re- 
sult.   The  thought  occurred  to  me  at  once 


that  the  pestilential  air  of  the  kerosene 
house  which  I  had  at  first  so  much  feared 
for  the  fowls,  had  absolutely  prevented 
a  single  louse  from  getting  a  foothold 
there.  And  such  was  really  the  case. 
Well  I  thought,  if  this  is  the  result,  we 
must  keep  up  the  kerosene  odor,  or  some 
approximation  to  it,  which,  of  course,  at 
the  end  of  half  a  year  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished. So  I  never  put  back  the  perches, 
removed  each  weekly  cleanings  of  the 
house,  without  giving  them  a  slight  coat- 
ing of  kerosene,  using  for  this  purpose 
a  whitewash  brush.  I  also  sprinkled,  each 
week,  some  of  the  kerosene  about  the 
cracks  and  corners  of  the  house,  about 
the  floor,  and  around  in  the  nests.  In 
sprinkling  the  nests  I  first  remove  the 
straw,  and  sprinkled  the  bottom,  to  avoid 
getting  kerosene  in  contact  with  the  eggs, 
which  might  be  injured  by  absorbing  it. 
I  also  early  adopted  the  habit  of  putting 
sifted  coal  ashes,  about  an  inch  deep,  on 
floor,  under  the  roosts,  at  each  weekly 
cleaning  of  the  house.  As  I  have  added 
house  after  house  since  that  time,  I  have 
followed  the  same  practice  of  making  mov- 
able perches,  arranged  level,  and  not  on 
the  ladder  plan,  and  placing  them  about 
18  inches  high,  except  for  my  Leghorns, 
which  being  high  flyers,  I  fancied  might 
like  a  more  lofty  perch,  and  so  I  have 
ventured  upon  about  three  feet  for  them, 
(still  arranging  all  on  the  same  level  and 
ail  movable,)  and  each  week,  winter  and 
summer,  all  the  roosting  houses  are  regu- 
larly cleaned,  the  perches  scrubbed  with 
kerosene,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  kero- 
sene sprinkled  about  the  floor  and  in 
about  the  nest, — only  two  in  number  now, 
and  in  loose  boxes — to  keep  all  free  from 
lice.  Of  course  the  fresh  sifted  coal  ashes 
are  regularly  placed  under  each  roost  be- 
fore the  perches  are  replaced. 

As  an  added  precaution,  and  because 
it  gives  a  neater  appearance  to  the  houses, 
I  have  them  thoroughly  white  washed, 
covering  every  part  of  the  inside  wood- 
work with  lime,  several  times  each  year. 
This  thorough  white  washing  I  also  extend 
to  the  inside  of  all  my  yards,  scratching 
sheds,  etc.,  and  it  does  its  part,  I  doubt 
not,  toward  the  prevention  of  lice,  and  cer- 
tainly gives  a  neat,  light  and  cheerful 
air  to  the  yards,  which  is  a  very 
important  matter,  for  I  believe  that 
fowls  are  as  susceptible  as  we  mortals 
are  to  bright  and  cheerful  surround- 
ings; and  it  has  been  long  known 
that  fowls  dread  dark,  and  seek  the  light 
always,  for  which  reason  their  houses 
should  always  be  in  a  sunny  exposure, 
(not  neglecting  sufficient  shade  in  the  yard 
to  ward  off  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer 
sun),  and  furnished  with  sufficient  win- 
dows to  make  them  airy  in  summer  and 
light  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  result  of  this 
treatment  of  the  ever  mooted  "lice  ques- 
tiom"  In  the  first  place  it  is  all  essential 
that  what  must  be.  regularly  done  by  busy 
people  should  be  made  as  simple  and  easy 
as  possible.  That  is  certainly  secured  by 
using  the  two  substances  that  every  house- 
hold has  at  hand,  without  purchase  for  this 
special  service, — kerosene  and  coal  ashes. 
It  will  be  observed  that  I  make  less  ac- 
count of  lime  than  do  some  writers  upon 
this  subject.  This  is  largely  because  lime 
is  not  usually  kept  in  stock,  but  must  be 
especially  provided,  whereas  coal  ashes  al- 
ways may  be  at  hand.  But  I  would  use 
lime  in  addition,  for  the  whitewashing,  as 
an  aid  in  the  prevention  of  lice,  and  es- 
pecially contributing  to  the  neatness  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  poultry,  who  certainly 
enjoy  it,  look  happier,  and  lay  better,  with- 
out doubt,  in  consequence. 

I  had  thought  to  include  in  this  letter, 
methods  of  feeding,  and  general  manage- 
ment to  secure  in  a  year,  the  maximum 
quantity  of  eggs,  but  I  find  that  I  have 
already  reached  my  limits,  and  am  well 
contented  to  let  it  go  simply  as  a  letter 
upon  lice,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  poul- 
try breeder,  and  the  simplest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  the  prevention,  not  ex- 
termination. Indeed,  if  managed  in  a 
simple  way,  as  suggested,  or  course  always 
good  dusting  baths  provided,  in  dust  boxes 
placed  under  the  scratching  sheds  in  the 
Winter,  and  in  large  scratching  beds  well 
dug  up  weekly  in  the  yards  in  the  Summer, 
there  will  be  few  or  no  lice  to  exterminate. 
Of  course,  when  from  any  action  or  over- 
sight, the  lice  do  get  a  start,  then  your 
"exterminators"  and  "lice  machines"  come 
into  play,  and  are  invaluable  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  not  for  a  permanent  dependence. 
Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  always  on 
hand  some  of  the  "exterminators,"  especi- 
ally to  use  on  sitting  hens,  and  as  an  extra 
precaution  for  the  chickens,  that  they  may 
come  into  the  world  and  remain  as  nearly 
as  possible  free  from  the  pestilential  infec- 
tion of  lice. 

Let  me  close  by  a  homely,  but  what 
seems  to  me  an  impressive  illustration  be- 
tween constant,  watchful,  care,  such  as  I 
have  described,  (by  simple  and  inexpressive 
means),  and  too  much  dependence  upon  the 
various  forms  of  "lice  exterminators."  A 
little  girl  of  ten  was  once  watching  her 
auntie  comb  out  with  care  and  put  up  her 
long  silken  locks,  and  seemed  to  be  much 
interested  in  the  operation.  At  last  she 
started  up  and  exclaimed,  "Why,  auntie, 
how  can  you  bear  to  eomD  your  head  :n 
that  way  every  morning?  I  only  comb 
mine  once  a  week,  and  then  it  almost  kills 
me."  The  application  is  too  obvious  to  need 
a  concluding  word  of  comment. 
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Effects  of  Low  Heat. 
J.  C.  BARTON,  PORT  HUKON,  MICH. 
On  June  30th  I  got  13  chicks  out  of  90 
fertile  eggs.  The  chicks  could  not  break 
the  she  1  after  pipping,  so  I  c.ncluded 
that  I  had  too  liit  e  moisture.  I  did  not 
put  moisture  in  until  the  fourteenth  day, 
and  then  only  a  shallow  plate  full  in  each 
drawer.  The  nineteenth  day  I  also  put  a 
small  sponge  in  each  drawer,  and  the 
twe  ity-first  day  I  set  a  can  of  hot  water 
under  the  incubator  and  allowed  the  steam 
to  go  up  through  the  ventilators  in  the 
bottom.  My  wife  had  to  help  the  thir- 
teenth chick  out.  Five  died  in  the  shell 
after  pipping.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third  day  I  put  out  the  lamp  and 
opened  the  drawers,  but  I  did  not  remove 
the  eggs.  The  chicks  were  already  in  the 
brooder.  The  evening  of  the  twenty- 
four,  h  day  I  went  to  get  the  eggs  and 
found  two  pipped.  I  put  them  under  the 
hen  I  had  sitting  and  she  crushed  them. 
I  did  net  think  there  was  any  more  alive 
so  I  did  net  light  the  lamp.  My  wife  and 
a  friend  who  is  staying  with  us  opened 
a  large  hole  in  the  b  g  en  1  of  each  egg 
and  found  some  fifty  live  chicks,  two  or 
three  rotten  and  the  rest  apparently  just 
dead.  They  put  the  eggs  under  sitting 
hens,  and  cn  the  twenty-fi  t'a  day,  (the 
foutth  after  the  time  they  were  due)  cn 
examination  they  were  all  crushed  but 
one.  so  she  ttiok  that  one  and  wrapped 
it  up  in  flannel,  put  it  in  a  pan  and  placed 
it  on  the  stove,  and  kept  it  at  103  degress. 
The  following  day  the  chick  tried  to  break 
the  membrane  but  was  too  weak,  so  she 
opened  a  small  hole  and  after  a  little 
whi  e  put  a  few  drops  of  warm  milk  in 
its  bill,  (a  little  black  pepper  was  in  the 
milk),  which  seemed  to  revive  it,  and  in 
a  short  while  it  began  to  struggle  and 
by  night  had  gotten  out  of  the  shell. 
Every  litt  e  while  mi  k  and  pepper  was 
given  to  the  chick,  and  shortly  it  began 
to  cry  and  stand  up.  The  chick  is  now 
three  diys  od  and  is  very  lively;  its 
legs  are  li  tie  weak,  but  it  is  rapidly 
ganing  strength;  it  has  to  be  fed  by  the 
hands  yet.  I  now  think  it  will  live  and 
g  o.v.  My  wife  Just  t  i;d  this  as  an  ex- 
periment. On  looking  back  I  can  now  see 
■why  the  clicks  were  late  ia  hitching. 
My  lamp  in  the  first  place  was  too  small, 
and  the  first  two  or  three  days  the  heat 
did  net  get  above  &S  degrees.  And  I  saw 
sines  that  if  I  h;d  kept  the  heat  up  a 
couple  of  days  longer  I  would  have  gotten 
some  85  or  95  per  cent,  hatch.  I  will  in 
a  few  (lavs  start  up  the  machine  again, 
(after  puiting  sawdust  instead  of  asbestos,) 
and  I  will  experment  ur.til  I  can  satis  y 
myself  l  ow  to  hat  h  artificially.  I  will 
let  you  know  how  "The  Forlorn  Hope" 
(the  name  of  the  unfor.unate  chick)  gets 
along,  as  my  wife  insists  that  she  is  go- 
ing to  raise  it,  no  matter  if  she  has  to  de- 
vete  her  entire  time  to  it. 

[Your  heat  was  much  too  low;  no  mois- 
ture was  needed. — Ed.] 


Good  for  First  Trial. 

P.  MITTEN  BERG  ER,  PORTLAND,  NEB. 

I  made  an  incubator  heated  by  a  lamp. 
It  holds  66  eggs.  I  run  it  for  the  first 
time  t'.is  moi  th  and  had  it  fer.ile  eggs, 
22  of  which  hatched  leaving  31  dead  in  the 
shell.  The  thermometer  registered  not 
less  than  102  or  over  106.  The  same  ther- 
mometer registered  105  under  a  hen.  The 
most  of  them  hatched  the  twenty-second 
day  and  they  were  ver;»  wet;  it  took  them 
twelve  hours  to  dry.  I  turned  the  eggs 
e.eiy  c'ay  and  set  a  wet  sponge  under  the 
egg  tray  after  the  fourteenth  day.  I  run 
it  in  a  damp  cellar.  I  never  ran  an  incu- 
bator before.  Please  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  the  h:tch.  I  get  the  eggs  from 
a  grtcery  store,  and  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  hens  that  laid  them. 

[You  used  too  much  moisture  but  did 
well  for  a  beginner. — Ed.] 


Celery  Fed  Spring  Duekllngs. 

THEO  J.  JAGER,  REMSENBURG  N.  Y. 

As  in  all  i.s^es  and  schemes  of  far- 
reach  ng  importance  the  opinions,  at  first 
divided,  finally  combine  themselves  into  a 
practiral  way  to  solve  a  newly  discovered 
method  for  the  fcen;fit  of  the  unlertakers 
in  particular,  and  humanity  at  large  in 
genera',  to  we  find  it  to-t!ay  with  the 
question.  Can  we  give  ducklings  addi- 
tional delicacy  by  the  feeding  of  celery, 
and  if  so,  Will  the  demand  be  there  to 
pay  us  for  the  extra  trouble  and  outlay 
an  extra  penny?  The  whole  system  of 
flavoring  ducklings  seems  to  he  a  mystery 
to  some  raisers,  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  find  poultsrers,  who  make  it  a  spec- 
ia'ty,  who  have  made  experiments  in  this 
line  years  ago,  created  a  demand  in  the 
circle  of  business  acquaintance,  and  to- 
day they  a-e  in  b'.e  to  che:k  it,  tv  n 
if  a  discontinual  of  celery  feeding  should 
be  desirable. 

If  were  enab'ed  to  impart  a  distinct 
ce'ery  flavor  the  course  would  become 
c  ear,  the  gourmands  would  detect  it,  and 
the  willingness  to  pay  that  extra  penny 
demanded  would  not  ba  lacking.  But  as 
it  is,  the  feeding  of  cilery  stalks,  cioppe  1 
fine,  or  ground  celery  seed,  does  not  im- 
part a  distinct  celery  flavor,  but  mere'y 
increases  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  duck- 
ling   in    making  it  delicious  in  a  way 


which  even  the  most  fastidious  will  ap- 
prove of.  Mr.  Hallock,  the  genial  pro- 
prietor of  the  Atlantic  Farm,  Speonk,  L.  I., 
ii  the  originator  of  this  mode  of  flavoring 
ducklings,  and  while  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  failed  so  far  to  create  a  de- 
mand in  the  Emoire  city,  yet  in  justice 
to  him  and  his  ill-preserving  alertness,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  has  been  successful 
in  this  respect  with  summer  bo;rJers  cf 
Suffolk  county  and  city  people  sojourning 
•in  the  Great  South  Bay. 

There  is  net  a  week  pa^s'ng,  in  which 
c  lery  fed  ducks  are  not  shipped  to  board- 
ing and  private  houses,  and  no  grumbling 
reaches  him  over  the  higher  prices 
(hatged  for  the  same.  He  receives  from 
4  to  6  cents  per  pound  more  for  his  celery 
fed  bir^s  than  c  mmission  men  pay  fo.- 
fancy  ducklings  in  the  city.  His  guaranty 
goes  w  th  every  bird,  and  a  tag  tied 
around  the  neck  states:  "Raised  by  A.  -J. 
Hallack,  Speonk,  L.  I."  and  on  the  breast 
we  find  the  words  branded:  "Hallock's 
Celery  Fed."  Three  weeks  before  mar- 
keting, they  are  fed  three  times  a  day 
the  usual  fattening  ration,  consisting  of 
corn  meal,  b  an,  middlings,  cut  greens, 
and  beef  scraps;  to  th  s  he  aids  one  quart 
of  ground  celery  seed  for  from  80  to  100 
birds  at  a  meal. 

The  Al.entown,  Pa.,  duck  raisers  feed 
celery  stalks,  chopped  fine,  and  c  aim  that 
they  attain  similar  results.  The  cheap- 
ness of  this  latter  procedure  favors  it, 
if  results  should  prove  equally  beneficial, 
as  ce  e  y  stalks  and  re  use  can  easily  be 
procuied  from  restaurants  and  trucksmen. 
Cel:ry  teei,  rur>  in  itself,  and  having 
a  strong  flavor  and  odor  peculiar  to  that 
pla'.t.  can  be  purchased  in  quantities  for 
about  18  cents  per  poun  1,  anl  to  make 
allo.vance  for  work  and  outlay  celery  fed 
ducklings  must  bring  at  least  3  cents  per 
pound  more  than  their  plebian  brethren. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  feeding 
celery  refuse  in  large  quantities  just  be- 
fo  e  k  11  ng,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
distinct  celery  flavor  was  obtained,  as  the 
feed  in  that  case  acted  like  a  stuffing 
a  ad  had  more  time  t3  penetrate  the  meat, 
but  as  other  par.ies  were  not  in  favor  of 
killing  birds  w.fa  fu  1  intest  nes  further 
going  trials  in  this  direction  have  been 
abandoned. 

That  the  feeding  of  celery  has  an  effect 
on  the  culinary  qualitLs  of  a  bird  is  clear- 
ly proven  by  our  Harve  de  Grace  Canvas- 
back.  It  they  have  been  feeding  three 
weeks  or  more  on  celery  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Tay  they  fetch  from  $6  to  $S  a  pair, 
wh.le  canvasbacks,  shot  60  or  70  miles  to 
the  south  of  it,  where  there  is  no  ce'ery 
to  feed  upon,  I  ring  only  $1.50  anl  $2. CO 
a  pa  r.  If  the  sojourning  of  a  canvasbaok 
in  the  celery  districts  on  that  Bay  gives  it 
an  additional  value,  (even  if  only  the 
imagination  of  the  purchaser),  of  from  $5.00 
to  36.00  we  cannot  help  but  admit  that  it 
would  he  wiser  to  try  that  experiment 
on  our  domestic  fowls,  even  if  the  time 
of  public  acknowledgement  of  increased 
value  should  be  slow  coming. 


A  Six  Months'  Ktfg  Record. 
C.  C.  HARTMAN.  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  egg 
record  for  the  past  six  months  from  hens 
that  were  mated  in  my  breeding  yards  this 
season.  Plymouth  Rocks  of  the  three 
varieties, — Barred,  Buff,  and  White, —  48  in 
number.  During  the  past  six  months  16  of 
these  hens  were  sold,  and  23  were  set  and 
allowed  to  run  with  the  chicks  until  the 
chicks  were  large  enough  to  care  for  them- 
selves. The  average  number  of  hens  in  the 
yards  were  not  more  than  30  in  the  six 
months.  The  following  is  the  number  of 
eggs  gathered  from  this  number  of  hens. 
January,  219;  February,  353;  March,  860; 
April,  744;  May.  590;  June,  373;  Total,  3139 
eggs.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  this  was  a 
very  successful  season  for  me,  being  unable 
to  fill  all  egg  orders, 'especially  Buffs  and 
Whites.  But  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  fill 
all  orders  next  season,  as  I  am  arranging 
my  breeding  yards  to  accommodate  about 
100  heads  of  breeders  for  next  season.  My 
Belgian  hares,  Himalayan  rabbits,  and 
guinea  pigs  are  increasing  rapidly.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  do  not 
coHsider  the  Belgian  hare  a  pet  in  the  busi- 
ness line.  But  allow  me  to  say  that  a 
nicer,  cleaner  and  quieter  pet  I  have  never 
seen  than  the  Belgian  hare,  together  with 
the  great  prospect  before  us  for  the  hare 
to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  do- 
mestic animals  in  existence,  us  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  the  market  for  them  dur- 
ing the  game  season. 

Get  Esras  From  t  he  Fa^t. 

C.  F.TWEED1LL,  HAYWARDS,  CAL. 

I  have  read  many  Poultry  Keepers,  and 
the  information  is  just  what  I  wanted.  If 
one  practices  the  methods  taught  in  your 
paper,  and  are  naturally  adapted  to  the 
business,  they  cannot  help  succeeding.  It 
seems  to  me  the  business  is  more  general 
here  than  in  any  other  State  I  have  been 
in  anywhere  in  this  section  within  reach  of 
San  Francisco,  but  prices  this  season  have 
been  uncommonly  low  as  great  quantities 
of  eggs  are  now  shipped  from  the  east. 

Oil  of  Sussafras  Kills  Lice. 

MRS   WH,  CAMPBELL,  LEAMA,  KAN. 

I  think  the  oil  of  sassafras  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  since  I  read  it  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 


An  Old  Rat  Took  Them  to  Market. 

R.  L.  TYLER,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  MD. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  my  old  friend 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  let  some  of  its 
readers  know  my  experience  this  year.  I 
had  five  pens  of  pure  bred  chickens  of  the 
following  breeds:  Light  Brahrnas,  White 
Wyandottes,  Black  Langsuans,  Black 
Minorcas,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  The  pens 
are  all  of  ore  size — 6x7  feet  inside.  The 
yards  are  6x25  feet.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
say  is  that  the  eggs  hatched  very  badly. 
Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  chicks  broke 
the  shell.  Upon  testing,  fifty  per  cent, 
were  infertile,  the  balance  died  in  the 
shell.  In  the  Brahma  pen  I  have  seven 
fowls.  In  the  Langshan  pen  I  have  10,  and 
in  the  Wyandottes  5,  and  Leghorns  14,  and 
Minorcas  12.  I  kept  them  confined  six 
weeks.  The  first  hatched  worse  than  the 
last.  I  always  have  six  inches  of  litter 
in  the  pens  and  keep  the  fowls  busily  work- 
ing. They  lay  well;  in  fact,  as  good  as 
the  fowis  running  out.  I  feed  them  as 
much  as  they  want  without  leaving  any 
food, — wheat,  corn,  bran  and  chopped  oats, 
meat  and  bones  cut  in  Mann's  cutter,  with 
oyster  shells  pulverized.    The  above  foods 

I  give  alternately.  The  chicks  that  were 
hatched  were  remarkably  hardy,  the  finest 
chicks  I  ever  raised.  I  asked  other  breed- 
ers here  if  they  could  tell  me  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  eggs  hatching  so  bad,  and 
they  said  they  could  not  tell  as  they  had 
the  same  trouble  themselves.  Now,  where 
do  you  think  the  trouble  was?  Am  I  or 
the  fowls  to  blame?  I  will  state  the  eggs 
were  set  under  hens.  One  sitting  was  put 
in  an  old  lard  can,  and  that  hatched  13 
out  of  15  eggs.  The  balance  were  set  in 
boxes  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
these  hatched  badly.  Some  sittings  of  15 
gave  no  more  than  2  or  3  chicks.  The  hens 
were  set  in  a  good  sheltered  building.  Our 
little  chicks  came  on  finely  except  about 
30,  of  which  an  old  rat  took  25  to  market 
for  us,  having  killed  them  by  sucking  their 
blood  and  eating  their  heads  partly  off. 
The  other  five  were  drowned  in  a  heavy 
shower  that  came  up  suddenly.  Out  of  the 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes  I  will  not  have 
one  chick  as,  there  was  not  one  egg  that 
hatched  well.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
above?  It  is  some  of  a  poultryman's  trials 
telling  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  But 
my  hens  never  forgot  to  lay,  giving  me 
from  50  to  80  eggs  a  week.  I  have  about 
175  hens. 

[The  difficulty  may  be  due  to  feeding  too 
much  grain,  which  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  infertility— Ed.] 

"When  tr>  Start  an  Incubator. 

JOHN  S.  NOLTE,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

I  will  give  you  some  of  my  experience  on 
poultry,  but  I  have  not  much  space  to  go 
on,  and  the  season  is  over.  I  will  give 
some  of  the  amateurs  an  idea  when  to  start 
an  incubator  to  obtain  the  best  results  for 
the  Winter.  Start  your  incubator  in  No- 
vember, between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth,  and 
you  will  have  your  chickens  in  market  be- 
fore February  the  first.  Start  it  between 
the  fifth  and  fifteenth  of  December  and  you 
will  have  a  little  experience  in  raising 
chicks;  then  put  in  another  lot  of  eggs  by 
the  first  of  January,  so  that  you  may  have 
the  last  lot  into  the  market  by  the  middle 
of  March.  I  will  give  some  of  my  ex- 
perience in  hatching  chickens.  January 
first,  1896,  I  put  13  eggs  under  a  hen, 
January  21st,  I  had  13  chicks,  all  White 
Leghorns,  and  they  are  beauties.  Febru- 
ary 6th,  I  set  13  eggs  and  by  the  26th  I  had 

II  chicks.  March  10th,  I  set  13  eggs  and 
had  11  chicks  by  March  30th.  April  16th, 
I  again  set  13  eggs  and  hatched  out  11 
chicks  on  May  6th.  April  20th,  I  set  13 
eggs,  and  got  13  chicks  on  May  10th. 
May  17th,  I  set  13  eggs  and  hatched  out  13 
chicks  on  June  3rd.  May  28th,  I  set  11 
eggs  and  got  11  chicks  on  June  17th.  All 
are  living  except  three  that  a  cat  killed. 
And  at  this  writing  I  have  two  more  hena 
sitting  on  13  eggs  each.  I  set  them  on 
July  3rd.  How  is  this.  Mr.  Editor?  I  also 
have  experience  in  incubators.  I  think  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  me  to  tell  of  the  way 
I  have  fed  my  chickens. 

[It  is  an  excellent  showing  for  your 
flock.— Ed.] 


Something  About  Nestsaud  rfonses. 

J.  E.  BARLOW,  WALDltON,  ILL. 

I  wish  to  give  my  experience  in  regard 
to  hen  nests.  I  put  in  one  dozen  wire 
nests,  believing  they  were  just  the  thing, 
but  I  have  found  that  I  was  mistaken,  as 
the  eggs  often  fall  througn.  <1  have  large 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  too).  And  again, 
when  the  hen  is  hatching  a  brood,  the 
chicks  fall  through.  I  have  tried  hay, 
straw,  and  excelsior,  and  am  about  to  dis- 
card wire  nests  for  the  wooden  boxes.  1 
believe  I  have  the  best  poultry  house  in 
the  country.  I  have  a  ground  floor  30x20 
feet,  there  is  a  board  below  the  roosts,  and 
the  roosts  are  back  of  the  drop  board.  I 
have  four  small  windows,  each  3x6  feet  on 
the  front  of  the  house.  Below  them,  on  the 
south,  I  keep  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  ex- 
clusively. For  the  month  of  April  I  re- 
ceived 688  eggs  from  47  hens,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  May  I  had  15  hens  sitting. 
Eight  of  these  were  due  to  hatch  before 
the  fifteenth  of  May.  I  do  not  think  this 
showing  is  bad  for  a  farmer  who  lets  his 
poultry  have  the  range  of  the  farm  and  no 
care  taken  in  the  way  of  feed. 


Some  Valuable  Hints. 

P.  W.  BRUCE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Referring  to  your  May,  1S96,  issue,  page 
22  a  "Record  of  a  Flock,"  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  statement  that  my  hens  averaged 
195  to  232  eggs  per  year.  I  should  have 
said  232  eggs  per  hen  for  the  period  of 
April  1st,  1893,  to  January  1st,  1896,  or  84 
eggs  per  hen  per  year.  I  am  beating  this 
record  for  1896,  as  60  each  stands  to  their 
credit  from  January,  1896,  to  May  26th. 
Before  I  built  a  proper  poultry  house  my 
fowls  had  trouble  with  colds  and  swollen 
eyes,  and  I  tried  your  remedy  of  one  drop 
each  of  turpentine  and  coal  oil  to  ten  drops 
of  sweet  oil  with  success.  I  also  had 
trouble  with  red  mites,  and  other  varieties 
of  lice,  but  I  poured  coal  oil  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  house,  when  whitewashed, 
after  which  I  fumigated  with  sulphur  for 
three  hours.  I  kept  the  chickens  out  until 
roosting  time,  then  greased  them  with  equal 
parts  of  lard  and  coal  oil  on  the  heads  and 
round  the  skull.  After  tnis  treatment  I 
had  very  little  difficulty,  although  my 
neighbors  have  had  very  much  trouble.  I 
expect  to  gradually  enlarge  my  poultry  busi- 
ness, as  experience  will  warrant,  with  a 
view  to  raise  the  best  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  the  country.  I  have  had  fair  suc- 
cess with  little  chicks.  I  do  not  feed  soft 
food.  I  start  them  out  with  corn  chop  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat  Kaffir  corn, 
wheat,  etc.  I  have  very  little  sympathy 
with  incubators  for  hatching  stock  chick- 
ens. It  will  do  very  well  in  Winter,  when 
hens  do  not  sit,  if  you  wish  to  raise  them 
for  early  Spring  market.  Very  few  of  my 
chickens  know  what  a  roost  is;  they  prefer 
the  floor  as  a  result  of  education.  I  keep 
the  floor  covered  with  coal  ashes.  I  handle 
my  sitting  hens  as  follows:  After  the  eggs 
have  been  set  on  for  seven  days  I  candle 
them,  taking  out  the  clear  ones,  and  re- 
placing the  others.  I  use  the  clear  ones  in 
mixing  up  feed.  On  the  nineteenth  day  1 
test  the  eggs  in  warm  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  105  degrees.  Those  that  sink  I 
throw  away  and  the  others  I  replace.  The 
water  helps  and  rots  the  shell  and  the 
chicks  are  more  vigorous. 


The  Hot  "Water  Incubator's  Work. 

JOHN  A.  DEARDEN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Apropos  of  the  letter  from  the  subscriber 
from  North  Piatt,  who  wailed  over  his  fail- 
ure to  work  his  home-made  incubator,  let 
me  give  my  experience.  A  good  many 
years  ago  I  made  an  incubator  from  the 
plans  furnished  by  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
(I  am  quite  positive  that  I  got  the  plans 
from  the  Poultry  Keeper  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Chicago).  I  followed  closely  the 
plans  and  on  the  third  hatch  got  68  chicks 
out  of  75  eggs.  I  think  all  but  two  fertile 
eggs  hatched  out  hearty  chicks.  A  singular 
thing,  the  first  chick  hatched  out  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  and  they  were  all  out  by 
the  twentieth  day.  I  ran  it  towards  the 
last  pretty  hot;  I  used  a  napkin  dipped  in 
warm  water,  which  I  layed  over  "the  eggs, 
instead  of  sprinkling  them.  For  the  two 
first  weeks  my  thermometer  did  not  vary, 
apparently,  half  a  degree.  In  fact  I  thought 
something  was  the  matter  with  it,  and  re- 
moved it  from  the  incubator  once  to  test 
it.  I  ran  the  machine  for  three  seasons. 
Incubators  at  the  time  were  high.  A  friend 
of  mine  had  one  for  which  he  paid  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  after  spoiling  several 
hatches  of  high  priced  eggs  he  discarded 
his  and  bought  mine.  The  incubator  was 
smaller  then  than  which  your  present  plans 
call  for,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  was 
identical.  Several  were  in  successful  opera- 
tion here. 


People  Who  Should  Read. 

C.  G.  KEEBLE,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

I  am  a  natural  lover  of  poultry,  have  been 
raising  chickens  for  years,  and  have  not 
learned  all  yet.  I  believe  it  takes  a  good 
many  years  to  become  a  thorough  poultry- 
man.  People  about  here  know  very  little 
about  poultry  as  now  cared  for.  They  hatch 
chickens  out  by  the  hundreds,  but  turn 
them  loose  and  let  them  live  in  filth  and 
they  nearly  all  die.  When  I  tell  people 
that  I  feed  pounded  crockery  and  the  like 
they  wonder  that  it  does  not  kill  the  fowls, 
but  then  they  do  not  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of 
is  the  bone  cutter.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
do  without  one  since  I  bought  mine,  but 
they  are  not  generally  known  here,  and  I 
believe  there  is  but  one  other  in  the  county 
beside  mine.  I  have  been  very  successful 
with  my  chicks  this  season.  My  eggs 
hatched  well  and  only  a  few  chicks  died. 
I  feed  dry  food  altogether  now,  except 
boiled  grain,  and  I  rarely  have  disease 
among  my  fowls.  I  see  so  many  questions 
answered,  and  so  much  good  advice  given 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  every  month  that  I 
seldom  have  occasion  to  ask  one. 


Brief  But  to  the  Point. 

MRS.  W.  W.  HUNT,  VICTORIA,  TEXAS. 

I  am  passionately  fond  of  raising  poultry 
of  all  kinds.  I  never  ran  an  incubator  but 
am  determined  to  have  and  learn  to  run 
one  I  will  have  75  Brown  Leghorn  hens, 
and  50  or  60  White  Pekin  Ducks.  So  I 
expect  to  handle  a  nice  lot  of  eggs  and 
will  need  an  incubator;  I  also  have  57 
Bronze  Turkeys. 
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Head  Lice  Killed  1  liem. 

S.  M.  ROAN,  EDGERTON,  OHIO. 

Last  Summer  I  lost  forty  hens  with 
cholera,  besides  fifty  chicks  that  had  lice. 
Some  one  told  me  to  put  on  lard  to  kill  the 
lice.  I  did  so,  and  put  it  on  at  wholesale 
rates.  What  the  lice  hail  not  killed  I 
did.  Had  I  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  would  have  known  better.  This 
Summer  I  started  out  with  100  hens.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  build  my  coop, 
14x6  feet,  on  runners.  Then  I  bought  a 
package  of  Coopers  sheep  dip,  dipped  all  of 
them,  and  put  them  in  this  new  coop. 
Every  Saturday  I  hitch  my  team  to  it  and 
move  it  to  a  clean  spot.  This  Summer  I 
lost  six  hens,  three  with  roup,  and  three 
with  symptoms  of  cholera.  As  soon  as  a 
hen  gets  sick  now  for  me,  off  comes  her 
head,  and  in  the  ground  she  goes  so  deep 
that  the  rest  will  not  find  her.  I  have  lots 
of  eggs  to  sell  this  Summer,  also  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  little  chicks  that  are 
doing  well.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  been 
losing  chickens  with  cholera.  He  said  as 
soon  as  he  gave  them  plenty  of  corn  they 
stopped  dying.  I  thought  to  myself  that 
he  had  better  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
probably  he  would  change  his  mind  in  that 
respect,  as  I  have  changed  my  mind  in  re- 
gard to  several  things  since  I  became  a 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  especially  in 
feeding.  I  love  to  read  different  letters 
that  are  written  by  readers  of  your  paper. 
It  is  surely  a  benefit  to  do  so. 


Hatched  2oOO  Chick'. 

J.  C.  B.,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear 
something  of  the  "Eureka  Poultry  Farm" 
located  here.  In  November,  1895,  it  was 
bought  by  Kaesemeyer  Brothers,  who  did 
nothing  towards  incubation  during  the 
Winter,  but  in  March  they  started  their 
machines  and  at  first  found  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  eggs  infertile.  This  was 
universally  the  case  in  this  section.  Since 
March  first,  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
had  hatched  out  something  over  two 
thousand  chicks,  which  have  done  ex- 
ceptionally well.  They  will  run  the  ma- 
chines all  Summer.  They  have  two  200- 
egg  incubators,  and  three  150-egg  size  hot 
water,  (your  plans),  giving  a  capacity  of 
850  eggs.  They  now  use  the  long  brooder 
house,  hot  water  pipes,  bottom  heat,  but 
will  probably  change  to  separate  brooder 
house  and  top  heat.  The  farm  contains 
some  five  acres,  and  has  ample  buildings 
for  a  large  flock,  but  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings  is  not  at  all  advan- 
tageous, as  too  much  time  is  lost  going 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  will  all  be 
changed  in  the  near  future  as  the  brothers 
are  thorough  business  men.  They  have  two 
large  meat  markets  at  this  place;  also  a 
dairy  farm.  They  have  the  following  num- 
bers and  varieties  of  breeding  stock:  Leg- 
horns, White,  75;  Brown,  25;  Wyandottes, 
AVhite,  15;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  30; 
Indian  Games,  15;  Cochins,  Buff,  25;  Part- 
ridge Cochins,  6;  L.  Brahma,  10.  Their 
breeding  stock  will  be  largely  increased  this 
year.  For  broilers  they  cross  the  Wyan- 
dottes on  White  Leghorns  and  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  This  firm  intends 
to  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising  and 
will  succeed,  for  they  have  both  industry 
and  ample  capital. 


An  Advertiser'sMetlicd. 

S.  C  CHAMPION,  CASE  CITY,  MICH. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  am 
well  pleased  with  my  results  obtained  from 
my  advertisement  in  the  Keeper.  My  sales 
were  not  very  encouraging  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  my  advertisement,  but  as  my 
name  appears  constantly  before  the  readers 
of  the  Keeper  I  note  that  my  Inquiries  and 
sales  are  largely  due  to  it.  Constant  ad- 
vertising is  what  brings  reward,  and  the 
Keeper  will  do  it.  I  have  now  eggs  for 
sale  at  half  price,  (namely  75  cents),  from 
21  pens  of  prize  winners,  mated  to  produce 
■egg  layers  and  fowls  of  beautiful  plumage, 
and  grand  in  symmetry.  My  breeding  pens 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  fowls  therein 
are  in  the  pink  of  condition.  My  young 
•chicks  are  growing  finely.  I  have  now  upon 
my  own  range  about  600  and  upwards  of 
400  being  raised  by  farmers  for  me.  These 
will  be  ready  for  the  Fall  fairs.  Should 
the  readers  of  the  Keeper  desire  to  know 
how  I  treat  my  customers,  tell  them  to 
write,  H.  G.  Schuelle,  Dallas,  Texas;  Wm. 
Scott  Doub,  Bunvola,  Md.;  W.  G.  Bonner 
Eureka,  Cal.;  J.  R.  Holcomb,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


His  Hens  Lay. 
S.  H.  READ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
I  have  commenced  raising  chickens  and 
may  buy  an  incubator  this  Fall.  I  hatched 
11  cut  of  13  eggs.  I  have  a  cross  between 
■pure  bred  White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  have  been  getting  between 
"66  2-3  to  100  eggs. 


A  Paradox— Tf  you  are  poius  west  of 
Chicago,  lo  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern States- write  John  R.  Pott.  District 
Vas*enfrer  Asen',  Chicaao,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport.  Pa.;  tell 
him  where  vou  want  lo  jro  to.  how  many  in 
the  party,  if  you  will  have  anv  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  bv  "rh- 
ino: you  the  lowest  rates  and  the  quickest 
rime. 


THE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  EZRA 
CORNELL, 


A  Trip  to  a  Large  Establishment— The  In- 
cubators and  Brooders— Poultry  That 
Makes  a  Business. 

Mr.  Ezra  Cornell,  grandson  of  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, who  founded  the  great  university  of 
that  name,  near  Ithaca,  New  York,  which 
now  numbers  1,700  students,  graduated  a 
few  years  since  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  this  university,  and  entered  upon 
his  profession  of  mechanical  engineer  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Soon  after  close 
confinement  to  the  work  shop  began  to  have 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  his  health,  and 
to  secure  the  needed  exercise  in  the  open 
air  he  selected  on  the  high  hills  overlook- 
ing the  city  of  Ithaca  from  the  west  a  site 
for  a  poultry  farm  of  about  65  acres.  Be- 
ginning carefully,  with  a  small  number  of 
poultry,  turning  his  attention  exclusively 
to  pure  stock,  and  improving  it  by  the 
best  possible  breeding,  he  has,  in  a  few 
years,  become  well  known  throughout  the 
country  as  a  successful  breeder,  been  ap- 
pointed judge  in  large  poultry  exhibits, 
and  has  delivered  superior  stock  In  large 
quantities  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada. 

While  spending  a  portion  of  my  Summer 
vacation  at  Cornell  I  took  the  opportunity 
thus  presented,  of  visiting  this  well  man- 
aged farm  and  poultry  yard.  His  stock, 
old  and  young,  the  present  year,  numbers 
about  one  thousand.  These  are  all  pure,  no 
mongrels,  (certain  crosses  of  the  best  pure 
stock  being  made  as  hereafter  explaiued), 
and  are  divided  among  several  of  the  most 
approved  breeds  as  follows:  Five  hundred 
White  Leghorns,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Black  Minorcas,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Buff  Leghorns,  and  five  hundred  Buff 
Wyandottes,  the  last  of  which  are  lust 
added,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  young 
stock.  The  remaining  three  hundred  are 
a  new  variety,  not  yet  generally  introduced 
ip.to  the  poultry  world,  which  Mr.  Cornell 
and  a  friend  have  been  engaged  in  produc- 
ing in  the  past  few  years.  They  are  to  be 
called  "Golden  Penciled  Wyandottes"  and 
"Silver  Penciled  Wyandottes,"  and  are 
already,  (especially  the  former,  which  are 
the  best  developed),  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful fowls  found  in  any  of  our  poultry 
yards.  They  are  derived  by  crossing  the 
Golden  Laced  Wyandottes,  Golden  Ham- 
burgs,  and  Partridge  Cochins  for  the 
former,  and  the  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 
Silver  Hamburgs,  and  Dark  Brahmas  for 
the  latter  variety.  While  very  beautiful 
the  breed  is  scarcely  yet  sufficiently  tested 
to  speak  confidentially  of  its  value  for 
general  purposes,  but  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  prove  superior  to  the  White,  the 
Golden  Laced  or,  the  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes in  these  respects. 

Mr.  Cornell's  yards  contain  an  incubator 
and  a  brooder  house  52x16  feet,  with  an  L 
8x16  feet,  and  five  poultry  houses,  two  of 
them  10x20  feet,  two  12x40  feet,  and  one  cf 
three  stories  18x100  feet,  which  last  cost 
nearly  .$1,000.  The  brooder  house  cost 
about  $300,  and  contains  13  brooders,  each 
of  which  can  accommodate  100  chicks,  all 
having  separate  apartments  of  about  3  l-2x 
12  feet,  opening  into  separate  yards,  each 
3x40  feet,  which  yards  are  kept  constantly 
dug  up  to  supply  abundant  dust  baths  and 
scratching,  grounds  and  frequent  supplies 
of  insects  and  angle  worms.  Chickens  of 
materially  different  ages  are  thus  \tept  en- 
tirely separate  from  each  other.  All  chick- 
ens are  hatched  by  incubators,  of  which 
seven,  of  100  eggs  each,  are  kept  going 
t'  rough  the  months  of  April  and  May  and 
pait  of  June,  the  bast  hatching  months. 
Mr.  Correll  would  hatch,  if  p:ssible,  all 
lis  chickens  in  the  month  of  May,  regrrd- 
ir,g  that  by  far  the  most  favorable  month. 

The  incubators  are  run  in  a  small  base- 
ment room  (heavily  walled,  and  with  dou- 
ble glass  windows),  b.low  one  end  of  the 
brooder  hous3,  being  of  the  Prairie  State 
rrak%  and  le  si:s  te  desi  es  no  bst'er. 
His  hatches  are  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs  put  in,  and  his  losses  are  less  than 
3  per  cent,  in  raising  the  chicks.  Already 
before  the  middle  of  July,  his  April  and 
May  hatchings  are  remarkably  mature, 
and  we  wculd  suppose  them  lully  fcur 
months  old.  With  their  perfectly  uniform 
appearance,  in  white,  buff  and  black, 
s'  owi  g  their  high  b  eci  g,  \hty  are  a 
display  in  his  yards  of  which  any  breeder 
or  fancier  might  well  be  proud.  Of  course 
his  Buff  Wyandottes,  although  very  fine, 
do  not  mature  as  fast  as  his  Leghorns  or 
Minorcas. 

The  heat  for  the  brooders  is  from  hct 
water  p  pes,  runn'ng  from  as  small  metal- 
jacketed  co;l  stove  in  a  small  basement 
room  adjoining  the  incubator  room.  Mr. 
Correll  prefers  top  heat  fcr  his  brooders, 
as  recommended  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  his  succ  ss  w.uld  seem  to  well  war- 
ra!  t  hs  preference  Tie  fod  fcr  h's 
young  chicks,  until  several  weeks  old  is 
exclusive  y  Sprstt  s  Patent  Pou'.try  Meal, 
and  older  chicks  and  old  fowls  receive  tha 
s;me  in  the  m:rnirg  irash.  At  noon  a 
sprinkling  of  grain,  to  induce  scratching, 
ani  a  fuller,  feed  of  whele  grain  at  night 
is  given.  Water  is  supplied  in  all  the 
yards  by  dripping  spigots  excepting  in 
very  c;ld  weather,  when  it  is  turned  off 


the  outsi'e  hydrants  and  turned  upon 
those  in  the  hou:es.  A  constant  supply 
of  pure  fresh  water,  winder  and  summer, 
is  thus  maintained.  This  water  is  from  a 
never  failing  fountain  quite  above  all 
the  yaids  and  bui  dings,  and  conducted 
in  unde  ground  pipes  to  the  place  of  des- 
tination. 

In  the  poultry  hcuse  level  movable 
ro  st;  are  imployid,  ard  the  dioppin  s 
under  these  are  removed  nearly  every 
day,  a"d  dry  earth,  (kept  stored  in  ad- 
vance for  winter  use)  is  used  the  year 
aiound  for  a  disinfectant.  This  care,  and 
a  thorough  fumigation  of  the  houses  two 
cr  three  times  a  year  with  burning  sul- 
phur, keeping  them  tightly  closed  for  sev- 
eral hours,  is  found  sufficient  to  keep 
the  fowls  quite  free  from  lice.  The  yards 
frr  tho  mature  fowls  a~e  two  roils  wide 
end  eight  reds  lorg,  and  this  tenth  of  an 
acre  H.r.  Cornell  c:n.iders  about  right 
for  fifty  fowls.  These  yards  are  planted 
with  corn  and  smail  fruit  trees  in  strips, 
and  have  also  strifs  of  grass,  furnishing 
both  excellent  scratching  and  green  food 
for  the  fowls  in  summer.  The  produce 
of  the  farm  of  sixty-five  acres  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  principally  by  the 
fow  s,  tut  not  whol.y,  as  the  ether  stock 
consists  of  two  fire  work  horses  which 
lxk  like  Percherons  and  a  small  herd  of 
1  igtly  bred  Jersey  cows.  Iwo  men  are 
kept  for  the  labor  of  the  farm  and  poul- 
try yards,  and  they  occupy  a  good  tene- 
ment hcuse  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
tuildirgs  of  ths  fa  m.  Tr.e  one  having 
charge  of  the  poultry  yard  occupies  this 
the  most  of  the  time,  he'.ping  the  other  on 
the  farm  in  the  tu  ie.t  season.  These 
men  have  been  so  trained  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, he  being  a  practical  engineer,  that 
they  have  jthemselves,  without  carpen- 
ters, i  lumbers,  etc.,  c  n  trtcted  mo;t  of 
the  buildings,  which  cons.sts,  besides  the 
seven  already  mentioned,  of  a  fine  new 
barn  and  a  thcusa  d  lu  h  1  co.n  c  ib. 
They  expect  to  make  the  old  barn  (of  little 
value  except  its  frame)  into  a  new  bu  ld- 
ing  another  year. 

As  we  drove  through  the  grounds  be- 
fore returning,  we  noticed  the  excellent 
farm  work  done,  a::d  the  fine  grow  ng 
crops,  cumins;  iown  closs  to  the  elge  of 
the  road,  without  fence,  Mr.  Cornell  al- 
lowing no  lence  rows  of  b  ambles  and 
weeds  to  overrun  and  seed  his  own  and 
his  neighbor's  felt's.  During  this  drive 
we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  from  this  high 
point  over  the  city  of  Ithaca,  just  at  our 
feet;  the  broad  campus  and  massive  build- 
ings of  Cornell  University  across  the  val- 
ley in  the  distance,  and  the  long  stretch 
of  Lake  Cayuga  towards  the  north,  wind- 
ing tmorg  the  t ill s  glew  ng  with  ths 
varied  hues  of  woods  and  grass  and  grow- 
ing grain,  and  crops  just  ready  for  the 
harvest,  all  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
r.o:nday  summer  sun.  The  farm  is  well 
n;med  "Valleyview  Firm,"  and  Mr.  Cor- 
nell tells  me  that  in  these  past  five  years 
since  he  started  this  enterprise,  he  has 
erected  the  buildings,  added  his  supply  of 
water,  and  other  improvements,  and  just 
about  ma.e  it  pay  all  expenses  to  date. 
With  all  his  fixtures  now  in  place  he 
surely  must  make  it  a  profi  able  enteipriso 
in  the  next  few  years.  I  see  that  Mr.  W. 
A.  Rocd,  in  his  twenty-five  year  cata- 
logue, recommends  the  endorsment  of  Pro- 
fessor's chairs  in  the  colleges  for  teaching 
the  poultry  business,  as  chairs  for  other 
agricultural  operations  are  now  endowed, 
and  if  this  was  done,  the  graduates  in  the 
"Poultry  Department"  could  not  find  a 
tetter  object  lesson  to  teach  them  the 
interesting  character,  and  the  profit  of 
good  p.ultry  farming  on  a  large  scale, 
than  by  visiting  Ezra  Cornell's  fine  Val- 
leyview Farm  at  Ithaca. 


Capon^zing  and  its  Advantages. 

About  four  years  ago,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  an  intimate  friend,  I  was  per- 
suaded to  experiment  in  a  small  way  with 
capons.  The  departure  was  practically  a 
new  thing  for  me,  and  it  was  with  some 
trepidation  that  I  entered  into  it,  but 
now,  after  knowing  of  its  merits  and  its 
few  if  any  disadvantages,  I  wonder  that 
caponising  is  not  better  known  and  more 
widely  practiced  than  it  is.  Anyone  with 
a  little  enterprise  can  successfully  per- 
form the  operation,  and  grow  capons  to 
perfect'on,  and  once  having  given  it  a 
trial,  they  will  never  fail  to  caponize  all 
their  cockerels  that  are  not  desirable  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  thus  be  able  to 
furnish  their  table  with  a  delicacy  which 
our  wealthy  epicures  of  the  city  prize 
very  highly. 

The  ope  aticn  is  performed  on  a  table 
made  for  the  purpose  about  3  feet  high 
and  1  1-2  foot  wide  by  3  long.  The  bird 
is  placed  upon  the  table,  the  legs  being  se- 
cured under  the  padded  lever  (a)  at  the 
operator's  right,  and  the  wings  by  the 
loop  of  stroDg  cloth  (b)  attached  to  the 
lever  (c)  at  the  left  and  coming  up 
through  the  hole  in  the  left  centre  of  the 
table,  passing  around  the  wings.  The 
weights  on  the  two  levers  should  be  in 
proportions  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
bird;  then  after  plucking  a  few  feathers 
from  the  side  of  the  cockerel  just  in  front 
cf  the  thigh,  cut  a  slit  between  the  last 
two  ribs  well  up  towards  the  back,  and 
after  adjusting  the  "spreader"  the  oper- 


ator can  see  what  remains  to  be  done  very 
plainly.  Some  cut  only  one  side,  as  it  is 
much  more  convenient,  and  usually  takes 
no  longer. 

Some  care  should  be  exercised  in  per- 
forming the  operation  lest  the  large 
artery  following  along  the  backbone  is 
ruptured,  since  that  would  cause  the  im- 
mediate death  of  the  chicken;  still  there 
is  no  loss,  for  he  only  provides  us  with  a 
gcol  broiler.  Then,  too,  another  thing 
to  expect  is  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  "slips" 
— these  are  cockerels  on  which  imperfect 
operations  were  performed,  and  as  they 
mature  the  comb  grows,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances they  are  roosters.  Possibly  the 
most  important  factor  of  all  in  a  success- 
ful operation  is  having  the  cockerel  at 
the  proper  age.  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  Plymouth  Rocks  than  any  other 
b  ced,  and  wi  h  them  about  three  an!  a 
half  months  seems  to  be  the  proper  age. 
These  breeds  which  mature  much  earlier, 
like  the  Leghorns,  should  be  operated  up- 
on much  younger,  while  a  Brahma  could 
possibly  be  caponized  when  five  or  six 
months  old,  and  not  have  much  danger 
attending  the  work. 

As  soon  as  caponised  the  chicken  should 
be  tiven  all  the  ground  feel  ani  diink 
it  wishes,  for  it  is  hungry,  since,  in  order 
to  fac  litate  matters,  the  cockerel  should 
be  fastened  about  thirty  days  previous  to 
the  operation;  in  three  days'  time  the 
wound  should  be  healed  over,  and  in  two 
or  three  weeks  it  would  be  quite  difficult 
to  find  even  a  scar. 

Now  we  have  a  bird  that  will  put  on 
flesh  at  a  surprising  rate,  the  meat  is  of  a 
del'e'ous  flavor,  and  very  tender  and 
juicy,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  feed 
a  capon  wi'.l  weigh  about  a  third  more  at 
a  given  age  than  if  left  as  a  rooster.  It  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  to  have  the  noisy 
young  c:ckerels  transformed  into  a  quiet 
lazy  bird,  even  if  we  were  recompensed  in 
no  other  way;  but  the  price  to  be  obtain- 
ed for  capons  is  what  pleases  the  grower 
of  them  most  of  all,  as  the  regular  quota- 
tions range  from  6  to  10  cents  above  the 
ordinary  chicken.  I  well  remember  the 
first  year  I  engaged  in  this  department  of 
my  poultry  work,  when  I  sold  twenty 
capons,  averaging  8  lbs.  each,  at  25  cents 
per  pound,  one  of  which  dressed  9  1-2  lbs., 
and  a  well  known  lawyer  paid  me  2  dol- 
lars 37  cents  for  the  same.  So  we  see  the 
advantages  are  three-fold —  a  better  price, 
a  larger  bird,  and  a  quiet  bird. 

The  question  usually  comes  up.  What 
is  the  he:t  breed  for  capons?  All  breeds. 
That  is,  whatever  variety  of  fowls  one 
has,  by  all  means  caponise  your  surplus 
cockerels;  but  for  market  purposes  the 
larger  breeds  are  of  course  preferable. 
The  Plymouth  Rock,  for  instance,  is  as 
good  as  the  best;  I,  at  least,  am  perfect'y 
satisfied  with  them,  and  come  to  this  con- 
clusion after  trying  several  other  breeds. 
But  the  best  results  in  thin  as  well  as  in 
any  other  line  of  work  are  attainable  only 
by  persistent  effort,  and  doing  it  all  in  a 
thorough,  business-like  way,  having  per- 
fection as  our  goal  and  watchword,  and 
then  strive  to  win  it. — Irwin  C.  H.  Cook 
in  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Males  With.  Hens. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Enswinger,  Lewisberry,  Pa., 
has  kept -50  hens  over  Winter  and  proposes 
to  enlarge  his  operations.  He  secured  3.000 
eggs  from  January  to  June,  and  is  interest- 
ed in  knowing  the  influence  of  the  male, 
and  writes  as  follows: 

I  kept  50  hens  over  Winter,  and  through 
advice  from  the  Poultry  Keeper  have  been 
encouraged  to  go  on  and  enlarge  the  num- 
ber for  another  year.  I  hatched  24  chicks 
in  February  and  have  not  lost  any  of  them 
yet.  I  have  hatched  a  great  many  since, 
but  lost  a  few  of  the  later  flocks  from 
causes  unknown  to  me.  I  have  made  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  a  specialty.  I  have  no 
other  breed  in  my  yard,  as  I  think  they 
are  among  the  standard  for  an  all-purpose 
fowl.  The  largest  portion  of  my  hens  were 
late  hatches,  and  from  January  first  to 
June  first  I  gathered  3,000  eggs.  Do  you 
say  they  did  well?  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question  that  I  have  failed  to  see  in 
any  journal,  yet  I  may  have  overlooked  it. 
Will  the  hens  become  broody  if  males  are 
kept  from  them,  or  if  they  do,  will  they 
want  to  set  as  often? 

We  have  never  found  the  male  to  in- 
fluence laying  or  sitting  but  some  of  our 
correspondents,  as  may  have  been  noticed 
recently,  are  firmly  convinced '  that  when 
males  are  with  hens  more  eggs  are  secured. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  claim  being 
made  that  males  induce  the  hens  to  become 
broody.  Our  opinion  is  that  when  the  hens 
are  fat  they  are  then  in  a  condition  best 
fitted  for  incubation  as  we  have  made  hens 
sit  or  refrain  therefrom,  by  the  kind  of 
food  given. 


The  Mt.  Gretna  Poultry  Show,  at  Mt. 
Gretna,  Pa.,  this  month,  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  ever  held.  It  was  near- 
ly up  to  the  New  York  exhibition  last 
year.  Mr.  M.  B.  Blanch,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
is  Secretary. 
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Why  Brooder  Chicks  Die 


What  Mr.  Stoddard  Says  on  the  Subject— 
A  Valuable  Article  in  Condensed  Form 
—Something  Which  All  Should  Read. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  wno  Is  editing  the 
Poultry  World  with  an  old-time  vigor  at 
Kearney,  Nebraska,  and  who  contemplates 
having  the  largest  poultry  plant  iu  the 
United  States,  is  discussing  in  his  valuable 
journal  the  subject  of  "Why  Brooder 
Chicks  Die,"  and  we  wish  to  present  what 
he  says  to  our  readers,  hence  we  take  the 
article  below  from  the  Poultry  World  en- 
tire, which  should  be  read  carefully  by  all 
interested.    He  says: 

Incubators  are  as  plenty   ,  well  not 

quite  as  plenty  as  bicycles,  but  the  factories 
are  shipping  hatching  machines  by  the 
quantity,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  poul- 
try press  is  teeming  with  queries,  which 
are  variations  of  the  everlasting  Inquiry: 
— "Why  do  my  brooder  chicks  die?"  There 
are  the  same  old  symptoms  mentioned  by 
correspondents,  leg  weakness,  sleepy  dis- 
ease, diarrhea,  and  clogging  at  the  vent. 

Just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  much 
of  the  so-called  diarrhea  is  not  diarrhea  at 
all.  The  chicks  are  weak  for  lack  of  ex- 
ercise, the  whole  system  is  enfeebled  and 
the  bowels  are  suffering  not  a  whit  more 
than  all  the  other  organs  and  functions. 
And  in  regard  to  the  clogging  at  the  vent, 
this  troublesome  and  disgusting  symptom 
is  also  almost  invariably  caused  by  lack 
of  exercise  and  is  not  necessarily  an  ac- 
companiment of  diarrhea,  dysentery,  or  any 
specially  diseased  state  of  the  bowels  or 
abnormal  evacuations.  The  droppings  may 
be  in  fully  as  normal  a  condition  as  any  of 
the  other  waste  products,  various  secre- 
tions or  portions  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  feathers  begin  to  be  clogged  in  the  first 
place  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  the  organism  of  evac- 
uation. A  powerful  movement  is  necessary 
to  throw  aside  the  feathers  around  the  vent 
and  discharge  the  urine  with  sufficient  force 
to  prevent  any  dribbling,  or  soiling  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  The  chick,  debilitated 
in  every  muscular  tissue,  has  not  the 
strength  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  a  drop 
or  two,  which  adhering  to  the  feathers 
forms  the  nucleus  of  an  unsightly  deposit 
which  increases  with  every  evacuation.  The 
vent  itself  is  not  clogged.  The  deposit  is 
outside  the  passage  not  in  it. 

The  poultry  keeper  is  apt  to  try  a  change 
of  feed,  thinking  that  the  trouble  consists 
in  bad  digestion,  or  he  finds  fault  with  the 
brooder  and  changes  from  bottom  heat  to 
top  heat  or  vice  versa.  But  the  main  cause 
is  the  lack  of  exercise  and  no  style  of 
brooder  or  sort  of  feed  will  cure  or  pre- 
vent the  symptoms  in  question. 

Let  us  be  understood.  This  is  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that  the 
true  nature  of  most  of  the  so-called  diar- 
rhea, looseness  of  the  bowels  and  clogging 
of  the  vent  has  been  published.  It  is  not 
claimed  here  that  the  bowels  and  the  eva- 
cuations are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state 
when  the  dribbling  above  described  begins 
to  adhere  to  the  feathers.  When  there  is 
deterioration  of  health  and  strength  on 
account  of  dearth  of  exercise,  every  func- 
tion of  the  body  is  probably  impaired  more 
or  less.  What  is  asserted  is  that  the 
bowels  are  not  primarily  or  especially  in 
fault.  The  whole  digestive  system  may  be 
as  well  off  as  any  other  part  of  the  chick, 
and  may  be  in  fact,  the  nearest  to  a 
healthy  state  of  all  the  various  organs  and 
functions,  yet,  since  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  muscular  strength  necessary  in  the 
proper  performance  of  the  act  of  evacua- 
tion, without  such  strength  there  will  be 
soiling  of  the  feathers,  which  will  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse. 

Reader  if  you  would  test  the  correctness 
of  the  above,  take  a  score,  or  fifty,  or 
more,  if  you  have  them,  of  brooder  chicks 
that  have  been  confined  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  exercise.  Select  only  those  that 
have  the  unsightly  protuberance  adhering 
to  the  feathers  near  the  vent.  Remove  the 
deposit  and  keep  removing  it  carefully  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  experiment  we 
are  about  to  describe,  using  scissors,  or 
warm  water  and  patience.  Separate  your 
afflicted  specimens  into  two  broods,  im- 
partially, as  regards  size  and  health.  Give 
each  brood  the  same  heat,  sun,  fresh  air, 
water,  and  everything  else  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  Only  and  excepting  this, 
to  wit:  You  contrive  plenty  of  exercise  for 
one  of  the  squads  and  for  the  others  not. 
Remove  the  filth  from  the  posterior  parts 
of  all  the  birds  in  both  squads  if  it  re- 
appears for  a  week  or  so  after  separation. 
This  is  so  as  to  be  able  to  detect  results 
after  the  exercise  has  been  allowed  time  to 
take  effect.  The  experiment  should  be  set 
on  foot  before  the  specimens  in  either 
group  become  too  far  gone  to  take  exercise ; 
because,  you  see,  if  exercise  is  to  be  tested, 
exercise  must  actually  appear  as  a  factor 
in  the  experiment. 

We  will  tell  you  beforehand  good  reader, 
how  it  will  turn  out.  You  will  not  only 
find  that  exercise  will  prevent  clogging  at 
the  vent,  but  by  careful  observation  you 
will  discover  that  your  squad  which  has  the 
strengthened  muscles  perform  the  act  of 
evacuation  in  a  vigorous  manner,  throwing 
aside  with  force  the  feathers  of  the  parts 
concerned  and  holding  them  rigidly  till  the 
last  portion  of  the  urine  as  well  as  the 
more  soHd  matter  has  been  vigorously 
ejected,  while  you  will  also  perceive  that 


the  reverse  is  true  of  the  other  squad 
which  exhibits  only  feeble  orgasms,  drib- 
bling and  befouling. 

When  young  chicks  are  under  the  care 
of  the  mother  hen  and  are  allowed  freedom 
they  are  in  motion  nearly  all  the  time  in 
daylight  hours.  Plenty  of  exercise  keeps  up 
the  proper  balance  between  the  muscular, 
the  nervous,  and  the  digestive  systems, 
and  tones  up  every  portion  and  function  of 
the  body.  In  such  a  case  there  will  not 
be  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the 
young  birds  showing  posterior  parts  clog- 
ged. Sometimes  a  whole  season  will  not 
develop  a  single  instance  or  the  unsightly 
pest  in  flocks  aggregating  hundreds. 

Folks  say  it  is  necessary  for  young  chicks 
to  "get  at  the  ground."  It  is  necessary  for 
them  to  "get  at"  exercise. 

The  above  may  appear  as  something  very 
simple  and  well  understood  by  all,  but  it 
is  the  simple  details,  the  everyday  occur- 
rences, which  attract  the  least  notice.  We 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the 
above  but  we  doubt  if  the  reasons  given 
have  ever  before  been  made  so  clear  and 
conclusive. 

Comparing  the  chick  with  the  adult  fowl 
both  have  the  same  inclinations,  such  as 
repugnance  to  darkness  during  the  day- 
time, preference  for  activity,  companion- 
ship, selection  of  foods,  and  safety  when 
the  sun  goes  down. 

When  the  adult  is  highly  fed,  and  fre- 
quently, it  soon  becomes  diseased,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  indigestion,  diarrhoea, 
(frequently  mistaken  for  cholera),  and 
greater  susceptibility  to  roam. 

The  brooder  chicks  are  fed  too  frequently 
and  have  no  inducement  to  exercise.  That 
little  chicks  will  scratch,  work,  and  enjoy 
themselves,  is  a  fact  known  to  all.  We 
have,  in  times  gone  by,  recommended  the 
feeding  of  chicks  every  two  or  three  hours, 
but  experience  convinced  us  of  the  error 
of  our  supposition.  We  now  recommend 
the  feeding  of  chicks  only  three  times  a 
day,  the  removal  of  all  uneaten  food,  and 
the  scattering  of  a  tablespoonful  of  millet 
seed  in  litter  for  them  to  work  over. 

Now,  let  us  explain  why  we  suggest  the 
system  of  feeding  only  three  times  a  day. 
While  we  admit  that  Mr.  Stoddard  may 
throw  more  light  on  the  matter,  and  sug- 
gest something  better,  we  must  consider 
the  fact  that  all  brooders  are  not  worked 
under  the  same  conditions.  During  the 
storms  of  Winter  chicks  cannot  be  allowed 
outdoor  exercise,  but  they  can  be  given 
more  room  by  not  crowding  them. 

Three  meals  a  day  allow  of  sufficient 
time  for  the  digestion  of  that  consumed. 
At  each  meal  they  will  be  hungry  and  eager 
for  their  food.  If  food  is  allowed  to  remain 
over  then  the  chicks  will  eat  between 
meals,  thus  continually  adding  food  to  that 
which  is  undigested.  Being  hungry  before 
meals  they  will  scratch  in  litter,  which 
warms  them,  forces  them  to  breathe  more 
air,  strengthens  the  muscles,  and  promotes 
digestion. 

We  suggest  using  but  little  millet  seed 
because  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  them 
more  than  enough  to  tempt  them.  It  is  not 
allowed  as  a  meal  but  a  "bait,"  and  too 
much  would  destroy  the  objects  sought. 
Millet  seeds  are  selected  because  they  are 
very  small,  and  are  luxuries  at  all  times  to 
both  fowls  and  chicks.  If  they  see  only 
one  they  will  work  quite  awhile  for  an- 
other. 

It  matters  not  how  the  chicks  exercise, 
so  the  conditions  for  so  doing  are  afforded. 
Pure  air,  varied  food,  and  plenty  of  room 
for  the  chicks,  with  no  lack  of  warmth,  will 
lead  to  success.  Having  determined  to 
mako  the  chicks  exercise  the  next  point  is 
to  muster  sufficient  courage  to  have  only 
50  chicks  in  a  brooder  where  before  100  was 
the  number. 


Select  ins?  a  Breed  lnj»  Stock. 

The  poultry  exhibitions  the  past  season 
presented  many  improvements  over  the 
previous  year.  Some  were  not  as  large  as 
heretofore;  others  were  much  larger.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration,  it  was  a 
very  successful  season  of  exhibitions.  All 
breeders  are  hard  at  work  ujw  in  the 
breeding  yards  striving  to  outdo  their 
previous  efforts  in  producing  beUir  birds, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  head  off  some 
zealous  rival.  There  are  those  who  are 
trying  the  plan  of  some  one  else  to  raise 
more  exhibition  specimens  from  a  given 
number  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to 
do  before.  More  than  likely  these  will  be 
disappointed.  My  advice  is  to  not  branch 
tff  into  uresi  tain  paths.  A  breeder  can- 
not afford  it,  especially  with  a  very  great 
number  of  his  flock.  It  might  be  a  profit- 
able diversion  to  so  mate  a  small  yard  of 
three  or  four  specimens  in  accordance  with 
some  newly  advanced  doctrine;  but  thu 
most  profitable  way  to  do  is  to  mate  the 
very  best  birds  you  have  in  a  manner  that 
you  have  tried  and  found  to  be  reliable. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  mix  in  blood  from 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  all  over  the  country, 
because  they  happen  to  have  the  longest 
horn  and  can  make  the  most  noise.  Qual- 
ity is  what  counts,  and  the  breeding  stock 
which  can  produce  it  is  worth  ten  times  as 
much  to  you  to  procure  breeders  from  a3 
the  hirds  cf  a  man  who  borrows  half  or 
more  of  his  sky  scrapers  to  win  with, 
stock  two  or  more  seasons  in  succession. 
But  I  find  that  there  is  not  half  as  much 
of  that  borrowing  practiced  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East.  Neither  do  all  practice  it 
in  the  East.    Far  from  it.    It  therefoie 


stands  you  in  hand  to  carefully  investigate 
before  you  purchase,  that  you  may  know 
the  ground  you  are  to  stand  upon.  It 
often  takes  you  years  of  hard  work  in 
careful  breeding  to  eliminate  results  from 
infusing  undesirable  blood  into  stock,  ard 
often  from  a  noted  strain.  How  abused 
this  term  is.  We  see  it  and  hear  of  it 
upon  every  hand;  yet  when  it  is  simmered 
down,  how  few  have  anything  to  show  for 
it — how  few  have  bred  the  same  class  of 
I  could  mention  breeders  over  the  country, 
many  of  them,  who  have  bred  their  stock 
with  care  for  so  many  years  that  we  can 
tell  it  wherever  we  see  it.  There  is  a  sort 
of  a  trade-mark  about  the  general  mako 
up  that  one  could  hardly  explain,  yet 
which  can  easily  be  detected.  A  neighbor- 
ing judge  and  fancier  came  into  my  yards 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  wanting  to 
purchase  a  cockerel  or  two  for  breeding. 
As  we  stood  talking,  he  noticed  a  bird 
that  a  neighbor  had  exchanged  with  me 
for  a  breeder.  It  was  almost  the  same 
size  and  nearly  the  same  color  as  my 
own.  He  said,  "whom  did  you  buy  that 
bild  f.om?"  laughirg  at  the  same  lime. 
I  replied  that  I  didn't  buy  the  bird. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  will  bet  you  a  quarter 
you  didn't  raise  him  from  your  own  eggs." 
"Why  so?"  said  I.  He  replied  that  he 
c<  uld  lick  oi  t  my  birds  anywhere,  and 
he  knew  in  a  minute  that  it  was  not 
my  stock. 

Last  November  I  was  called  to  a  breed- 
er's yard  to  look  over  his  birds  and  help 
him  select  his  breeding  stock  tor  the  com- 
irg  season.  He  was  just  beginning,  and 
like  nine  out  of  ten  such,  he  purchased 
eggs  from  four  different  poultrymen.  We 
found  four  different  types  in  his  stock.  I 
would  select  a  pullet  and  say,  "This  one 
looks  like  an  M.  pullet."  He  would  ex- 
amine the  nark  and  say  that  i3  right. 
"This  one  looks  like  a  C.  pullet;"  and  so 
I  was  right  three-fourths  of  the  time. 
How  did  we  mate  them?  We  could  not 
mate  them  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves 
because  there  was  not  enough  of  any  one 
strain  for  a  yard,  and  so  they  had  to  be 
mixed— a  very  serious  matter  as  a  rule. 
Why  cannot  breeders,  when  they  want 
new  blood,  purchase  all  their  eggs  from 
the  same  party?  Then  they  will  perhaps 
raise  enough  females  for  a  small  pen;  at 
least  enough  to  mate  them  by  themselves 
one  year,  using  a  male  of  oiiginai  stock. 
The  result  of  this  cross  can  then  be  work- 
ed into  the  flock.  This  is  advisable  in  any 
variety,  and  especially  with  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Recks,  which  are  so  susceptible 
to  changes  in  blood. — F.  J.  Marshall  in 
American  Poultry  Journal. 


How  do  Mites  originate? 

There  may  be  some  who  do  not  know 
what  mites  are,  or  even  that  such  things 
exist. 

They  are  often  confounded  with  the 
common  chicken  louse,  but  the  compara- 
tively harmless  louse,  shrinks  into  insig- 
nificance before  its  formidable  rival,  the 
n  ighty  mite. 

Its  name  is  legion,  and  when  once  it  has 
gained  full  possession  of  the  poultry  quar- 
ters all  other  claimants  to  the  premises 
are  willingly  evicted. 

The  mite  is  a  gray  little  body,  resem- 
bling a  spider  rather  than  a  louse,  and  very 
minute. 

It  preys  upon  the  fowls  by  night,  usual- 
ly hiding  by  day  in  crevices  of  roost  or 
nest  boxes,  in  such  quantities  that  (I  have 
been  told  by  good  authority)  they  could 
ba  dip;ei  up  by  the  spoonful. 

The  sitting  hen  is  legitimate  prey  day 
or  night,  until  she  ceases  to  sit;  healthy 
fowls  droop  and  die,  and  young  chicks  fall 
easy  victims. 

And  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
mite  pest  is,  that  an  attendant  dare  not 
venture  inside  an  infested  poultry  rouse 
without  becoming  literally  covered  with 
c  a  a  ling  c  ea  ur.s  ba:e.y  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

My  knowledge  of  them  dates  back 
some  fifteen  years,  when  I  was  visiting  ari 
aunt  in  Illinois.  I  remember  well  how  she 
used  to  protect  her  hands  and  arms  with 
old  stockings,  rush  into  the  hen  house, 
grab  up  the  eggs  and  hurry  out  again; 
and  then,  perhaps,  the  shoes  and  hose 
would  have  to  stripped  from  har  feet  as 
well  as  the  stockings  from  her  arm  i,  and 
if  her  dress  had  brushed  a  roost,  it  too, 
would  have  to  be  removed.  I  did  not  care 
to  invest  gate  matters. 

Ore  could  hardly  believe  without  per- 
sonal knowledge,  the  proportions  which 
this  pest  can  assume,  unmolested. 

Ten  years  went  by  before  I  again  met 
the  mite.  An  occasional  hen  house  in 
western  Nebraska  became  infested,  and 
baing  sod,  abandonment  seemed  the  omy 
curse. 

I  had  no  trouble  myself,  b.it  learned  all 
I  could  of  their  habits  and  haunto.  to  be 
prepared  when  my  time  should  come. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  how  or  when 
they  came,  or  why  in  some  places  and  not 
o  hers;  but  th  Ir  extermination  was  be- 
coming a  serious  problem  when  we  re- 
moved from  there. 

Some  believed  them  to  be  a  product  of 
moisture,  and  a  camping  experience  of  our 
family  would  favor  the  idea. 

We  were  using  some  damaged  hay  bales 
for  camp  fu:niture,  chars,  couch  and 
table.    All  went  veil  until  rainy  weather 


set  in  then  our  furniture  began  almost 
to  crawl,  with  what,  I  pronounced,  genu- 
ine mites. 

Dampness  was  certainly  a  favorable  con- 
dition fcr  their  increase,  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  birds  may  have  carried  them  to 
the  hay  bales  in  the  first  place — and  there- 
in, I  believe,  lies  the  secret  of  the  mite  in 
new  localities. 

In  eastern  Kansas,  I  fojpd  them  in  all 
their  glory.  People  have  become  discour- 
aged, and  do  not  try  to  fight  them.  Poul- 
try houses  are  closed  in  early  summer  to 
be  re-opened  when  cold  weather  comes 
a^ain.  Fowls  roost  in  the  trees,  and  nest 
wherever  they  can  find  a  plac. 

Winter  kills  the  mites,  but  with  warm 
weather  they  come  again,  and  are  soon  in 
full  possession. 

The  new  home  which  we  found  had  an 
unsavory  reputation  for  poulny  comfort, 
n  t  only  the  hen  house  was  uninhabitable, 
but  adjacent  outbuildings  were  mite-in- 
fested. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  tear  down 
an  old  sparrow  box  in  the  hen  house  gablo 
and  remove  pigeon  boxes  from  the  prem- 
is  s.  Vigorous  preventive  measures  havo 
done  the  rest  and  my  poultry  remains  ex- 
empt while  others  suffer. 

Birds  have  their  places,  but  not  amons; 
the  poultry,  and  must  meet  prompt,  resist- 
ance at  each  attempt  to  tain  a  foot  hold 
there. 

"I  believe  it  is  the  birds,"  said  a  mite- 
pestered  friend.  "I  thought  I  had  my  hen 
house  thoroughly  rid  of  them,  when  I 
again  found  mites  in  a  corner  nest,  and 
around  the  upiight  post — and  now,  I  think 
of  it,  there  was  a  bird's  nest  at  the  top.'' 

Damrnfss  and  filth  are  friendly  to  the 
mite,  but  I  believe  the  English  Sparrow  Is 
its  first,  best  friend. — Correspondent  In 
Practical  Poultryman. 


A  Batch  of  Questions. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Sheppard,  East  Toronto,  On- 
tario, asks  a  number  of  questions  which  we 
give  below  for  convenience  of  reply.  He 
says: 

1.  Is  there  any  objection  to  using  saw- 
dust instead  of  cut  hay  for  young  chicks? 

2.  In  using  green-house  glass  in  making 
windows  for  a  hen  house,  will  it  be  tight 
enough  if  the  glass  is  lapped? 

3.  Is  tripe  equal  to  lean  meat  or  bone  for 
laying  hens? 

4.  Do  the  Wyandottes  possess,  as  they  did 
some  years  ago,  a  fewer  number  of  desir- 
able points  than  the  rocks  or  Brahmas? 

5.  If  the  juice  of  berries  preserved  by  the 
sulphur  process  becomes  intermingled  with 
the  solution  of  sulphur  can  the  liquor  be 
used  or  must  it  be  thrown  away? 

6.  Should  a  broody  hen  desire  to  continue 
laying  be  broken  up  at  once  or  be  allowed 
to  sit  for  a  time? 

7.  Who  are  the  publishers  of  the  Poultry 
World? 

1.  Sawdust  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  inclination  of  the  chicks  to  fill  their 
crops  with  it. 

2.  If  the  glass  is  lapped  and  securely 
fastened  it  will  be  tight  enough. 

3.  It  is  more  digestible  if  cooked,  but 
we  do  not  consider  it  equal  to  meat  and 
bone  though  excellent. 

4.  The  Wyandotte  is  smaller  than  the 
breeds  named  but  possess  some  points  of 
its  own,  being  fuller  in  lae  breast  and 
having  clean  yellow  legs  and  skin.  We  do 
not  consider  them  inferior  to  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Brahmas. 

5.  It  should  be  thrown  away,  as  the  sul- 
phurous acid  will,  by  taking  more  oxygen, 
become  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  She  should  be  allowed  to  sit,  giving 
one  meal  in  two  days,  for  ten  days,  when 
she  may  be  broken  up  and  will  begin  to 
lay  and  keep  it  up.  If  broken  up  at  once 
she  will  lay  a  few  eggs  and  become  broody 
again. 

7.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Kearney,  Neb. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


And  Flowers,  the   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  path  way,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  w  here  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  higu  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping;  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada,  without 
changp.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guai  anteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missou: i  Pacific  railway  System.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCann.  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  301  Broadway,  New  York. 
W.  E.  Iloyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt., 

N.-W  York 
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Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Qfflce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence :       -  Hamniontom,  N.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 
r__  Parkesbnrg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  pure  breeds. 
Breeders  have  their  yards  full  and  -will 
sell  cheap. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp.  Pottstown.  Pa.,  says 
that  Belgian  hares  are  going  to  have  a 
big  boom.  They  are  not  "chickens"  but  if 
there  is  any  money  in  them  we  advise  all 
to  "catch  on"  and  take  a  hand. 


We  can  settle  this  silver  question  in  two 
minutes.  We  will  take  a  silver  dollar  at 
1U1  cents.  Guld  dollars  accepted  at  only 
100  cents.  Send  them  along.  We  will  take 
anything  as  money  which  has  Uncle  Sam's 
marks  on  it.  This  country  is  big  enough 
for  us. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Fawcett,  New  Albany,  Pa., 
has  added  Light  Brahmas  to  his  stock. 
He  has  been  a  leading  breeder  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  his  new  acquisi- 
tions—Brahmas— being  from  Felch's  strain. 
Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  breeder  who  delights  in 
the  business  and  will  have  choice  stock 
or  none. 


Editor  Davis,  of  the  "Southern  Fancier" 
has  ripped  up  the  score  card  theory  badly, 
and  he  is  right.  The  score  card  counts 
only  to-day.  To-morrow  it  is  not  worth 
the  paper  in  its  composition.  Compari- 
son judging  is  better,  as  it  brings  the 
birds  into  competition  at  the  present  and 
on  their  merits  when  shown. 


The  eggs  from  old  hens  usually  produce 
stronger  chicks  than  do  the  eggs  from 
pullets,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
many  pullets  are  not  fully  matured  when 
they  begin  to  lay.  The  eggs  from  pullets 
will  no  doubt  hatch  as  well  as  those 
from  hens,  but  when  the  work  of  raising 
the  chicks  begins,  the  ones  that  come 
from  the  hens  will  be  harder  and  less 
difficult  to  raise. 


That  "Dollar  Pump."  Well,  let  us  ex- 
plain. We  reproduced  an  article  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  "Home,  Farm,  and  Fan- 
cier," on  Dipping  Chickens,"  but  omitted 
to  scratch  out  an  "ad."  that  was  "snaked" 
into  it.  No  one  can  make  a  pump  and 
sell  it  for  a  dollar  that  will  answer  all 
purposes.  We  do  not  know  the  writer 
and  do  not  know  who  has  it,  so 
do  not  write  us  about  it.  We  use  the 
spray  pump  made  by  F.  Schwarz,  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  and  it  does  good  work  and  will 
last  for  years. 


The  Leghorn  is  a  non-sitter,  but  the 
sitting  propensity  is  not  entirely  lost,  as 
Leghorns  will  sit  if  they  are  too  closely 
confined  and  are  fed  too  highly.  We  have 
known  them  to  make  the  best  of  sitters 
and  mothers,  and  they  are  also  somewhat 
pugnacious,  defending  their  young  bravely 
against  all  eoemhs.  When  a  L?ghorn  be- 
comes broody  she  must  not  be  condemned 
because  she  is  inclined  to  bring  off  a  lot 
of  chicks,  for  she  is  not  at  fault,  as  the 
condit'ons  of  management  govern  the  mat- 
ter. 


"The  Quarterly  Illustrator"  has  not 
been  issued  promptly  on  the  dates  we 
expected,  but  all  entitled  will  receive  each 
number  as  soon  as  completed.  Number 
two  is  ou'yabout  completed  now  and  num- 
ber three  will  not  be  completed  for  some 
weeks,  but  (bey  will  beworth  the  patience 
in  waiting,  as  we  propose  to  leave  nothing 
undone  to  have  them  as  useful  as  possible. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Hege,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station,  Raleigh,  weighed  a 
Light  Brahma  cockerel  on  July  1st,  hatch- 
ed March  30th,  and  he  reached  six  pounds. 
Two  Pekin  ducks,  hatched  May  19th,  and 
weighed  at  the  same  time,  tipped  the 
scale  at  four  pounds  and  two  ounces  each. 
Mr.  Hege  is  holding  up  North  Carolina's 
end  of  the  log  very  well. 


If  a  pound  of  sulphur  is  burned  in  a 
poultry  house,  no  lice  will  remain,  as  the 
gas  evolved  from  it  will  destroy  all  life. 
First  stop  up  all  the  cracks  and  openings, 
and  when  ready,  have  a  hot  pan  placed 
on  two  bricks,  pour  the  sulphur  on  the 
pan,  leave  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  shut 
the  door.  Do  not  open  the  door  for  an 
hour.  If  done  properly,  the  house  will  be 
purified  of  any  disease  that  may  exist  and 
the  lice  destroyed. 


"Flower  Queries"  is  a  new  book  for  the 
ladies,  being  a  practical  book  written  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers  on  the 
cultivation  and  care  of  in-door  and  out- 
door plants  and  flowers.  Nothing  like  it 
published.  Every  lady  in  the  land  should 
have  it!  It  is  a  mine  of  condensed  and 
accurate  information  on  flower  culture. 
Price  25  cents,  and  published  by  the  Fan- 
cier's Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  or  for  sale 
by  us. 


Do  not  be  discouraged  because  eggs  are 
low  in  price.  The  summer  season  is  the 
most  favorable  for  poultry,  and  if  eggs 
are  cheap  you  will  get  more  of  them,  and 
the  cost  of  food  will  be  less.  If  farmers 
will  keep  an  account  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penses they  will  find  that  the  summer  is 
the  season  when  the  most  profit  is  made 
from  poultry.  Less  labor,  les.-,  feed,  and 
less  liability  to  roup  and  other  diseases 
may  be  credited  to  the  summer,  com- 
pared with  winter. 


Fresh  charcoal  is  readily  eaten  by  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  including  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  guineas  and  chickens.  It  serves 
as  a  corrective  when  they  have  been  con- 
fined too  closely  on  one  kind  of  food,'  and 
it  also  promotes  digestion.  Charcoal  is 
excellent  as  grit,  for  no  matter  how  fine 
it  may  be,  it  is  sharp  and  cutting,  and 
assists  in  reducing  the  food  to  a  fine  con- 
dition. It  is  largely  us;d  in  the  brooder 
houses  for  little  chicks,  as  they  relish  it 
highly. 


It  is  an  advantage  to  have  grape  vines 
on  the  outside  of  the  fences  of  poultry 
yards,  as  they  provide  shade  for  the  hens 
and  also  enable  the  farmer  to  utilize  the 
fence  by  securing  a  crop  of  grapes.  Do 
not  place  the  vines  (which  may  be  set  out 
late  this  fall)  too  close  to  the  wire,  but 
allow  a  space  for  the  hoe  to  keep  down 
the  weeds.  When  the  vines  are  well 
grown,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
years,  they  can  be  trained  in  any  manner 
preferred  on  the  wire  of  the  fence,  but 
the  grapes  should  be  high  as  the  hens 
will  eet  a  share. 


A  grand  cash  special  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  wil  be  awarded  by  the  Carey  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association  at  their 
show  to  be  held  January  6  to  9th,  inclu- 
sive, at  Carey,  Ohio,  for.  the  largest  and 
best  display  of  high  scoring  birds  of  any 
breed  or  breeds,  not  less  than  fifty  birds, 
to  be  owned  and  entered  by  one  person, 
and  no  bird  scoring  less  than  85  points  will 
be  allowed  in  the  competition.  A  $25 
gold  will  be  awarded  by  the  Carey  Poul- 
best  display,  the  same  rules  to  govern. 
The  regular  cash  premiums  are  large,  be- 
sides over  200  specials.  J.  Y.  Bickwall  will 
judge.  Mr.  G.  E.  Kephart  is  Secretary, 
Carey,  Ohio. 


Our  good  friend;  Editor  Bates,  of  the 
"American  Poultry  Journal,"  generously 
withdrew  one  charge  against  us  but  makes 
another,  by  insinuating  that  we  claimed 
excessive  circulations.  We  deny  it,  and 
call  for  the  proof.  We  have  all  along 
ridiculed  the  circulation  claims.  Lying  is 
the  chief  feature  therein.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  that  kind  of  business.  We  con- 
demned him  and  brother  Cur  i*  for  claims 
during  their  controversy.  Both  are  wiser 
and  have  stopped  their  "foolishness." 


The  best  work  that  can  be  done  for  the 
fowls  in  the  fall  is  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
leaves  and  dry  dirt  under  shelter.  It  is 
scratching  in  the  winter  that  keeps  the 
hens  in  best  laving:  condition,  and  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  a  pile  of  dirt 
and  leaves  in  the  poultry  house  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  exercise,  and  greatly 
tend  to  make  the  hens  more  contented  in 
confinement.  Too  many  leaves  cannot  be 
put  away.  They  will  be  found  very  useful 
and  will  also  assist  in  retaining  warmth 
in  the  poultry  house  by  preventing  cold 
drafts  of  air  along  the  floor. 


There  is  much  valuable  food  in  hotel 
refuse,  the  bread,  meat  and  vegetables 
ssrving  as  varieties  that  are  high'y  re'ished 
by  pou  try.  It  is  sometimes  sloppy  and  sour, 
however,  and  frequently  the  odor  there- 
from is  disagreeable.  Where  one  can  col- 
lect the  refuse  daily,  so  as  to  secure  it 
fresh,  it  is  the  cheapest  food  that  can  be 
procured,  but  it  does  not  pay  us  to  use 
it  if  too  much  labor  is  required  in  its 
collection.  One  thing  to  guard  against  is 
that  too  much  salt  may  be  in  the  refuse; 
but  salt  is  not  injurious  if  used  as  a 
seasoning  in  the  food  of  fowls. 


When  the  hens  lay  but  few  eggs,  and 
those  from  some  of  the  best  hens  are 
desired  for  hatching  purposes,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  keep  them  as  long  as  six 
weeks  and  have  them  hatch  successfully. 
To  do  this,  wrap  each  egg  in  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  and  place  it  in  a  cigar  or 
starch  tox,  filling  between  the  e?gs  with 
paper.  The  eggs  must  not  freeze,  but 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  (not  over 
sixty  degrees  nor  under  forty  degrees), 
and  should  be  turned  three  times  a  week, 
which  may  be  done  by  simply  turning  the 
box  upside  down.  Eggs  kept  in  this  man- 
ner will  produce  strong,  vigorous  chicks, 
and  will  hatch  fully  as  well  as  those  new- 
ly laid. 


When  the  turkeys  or  hens  desire  to  sit, 
they  should  be  anointed  on  the  heads 
once  a  week  with  some  kind  of  oil,  such 
as  sweet  oil.  linseed  oil.  or  lard  oil.  This 
will  kill  the  large  lice  and  prevent  the 
chicks  from  being  destroyed  during  the 
first  days  of  their  existence.  Grease  is 
repugnant  to  poultry  of  all  kinds,  hence 
but  little  oil  should  be  used.  Apply  it 
lightly  on  the  heads,  combs,  faces  and 
necks,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  skin.  It 
will  render  the  hen  more  comfortable,  and 
prevent  her  leaving  the  nest  frequently  for 
relief  from  torture,  and  will  also  save  the 
chicks  from  being  attacked. 


Confinement  is  not  injurious  to  poultry 
provided  the  hens  are  kept  at  work.  If  at 
liberty  and  well  fed  the  fowls  will  not 
roam  and  search  for  food  but  cluster 
around  the  feeding  place.  When  in  con- 
finement they  will  exercise  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  hens  at  liberty  if  the  farmer 
will  not  feed  them  so  as  to  pander  to 
their  appetites.  There  is  no  reason  why 
fowls  should  not  be  kept  in  good  laying 
condition  enclosed  with  fences,  provided 
their  wants  are  satisfied.  The  great  bane 
of  the  poultry  industry  is  that  of  over- 
feeding. Food  will  not  produce  eggs  un- 
less all  other  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
these  conditions  must  be  made,  which 
can  be  done  just  as  well  when  fowls  are 
in  confinement  as  when  they  have  a  run 
over  the  fields.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
exercise. 


Situations. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Crane,  11  South;,  street,  Balti- 
more. Md.,  wants  an  experienced,  manager' 
for  the  large  poultry  plant  of  Miss  Mary 
Garrett.    Salary  $50  per  month.. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Leonard,  Lutherville,  Md., 
who  has  had  20  years'  experience,  and 
who  thoroughly  understands  all  the  details 
of  poultry  management,  and  who  has  the- 
best  of  references,  will  accept  position  as 
manager. 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Chiashi,  box  728,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  a  native  of  Japan,  desires  position, 
to  learn,  his  services  being  without  wages. 
Is  willing  to  work  at  all  details,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  acquire  knowledge.  Has  had 
a  little  experience. 

Mr.  Oscar  Hammann,  of  Basking  Pudge> 
N.  J.,  wants  an  experienced  man  10  run  a 
dues  ranch  on  shares. 


Here's  the  Cream  Offer. 
Everybody  knows  of  the  great  "Poul- 
try World,"  and  its  editor,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stoddard.  The  World  is  $1.00  a  year.  We 
have  arranged  to  send  it  and  the  Poultry 
Reaper  for  70  cents  for  both  papers. 
Now,  look  at  this: 

Poultry  World  $1.00 

Poultry  Keeper   50 

Southern  Fancier   50 

Poultry  Herald   50 

Fancier's  Review   50 

Making  five  poult: y  papers,  whose  regu- 
lar price  is  §3.0C,  but  which  we  will  send 
at  $1.75.  Or  take  any  three  of  them  at- 
$1.00.   Ask  for  the  "Blocks  of  Five"  offer. 


Bulky  Food  in  Summer. 

There  are  some  breeds  that  when  once 
they  become  fat  easily  maintain  such  con- 
dition on  very  little  food,  and  to  reduce 
them  in  flesh,  withhold  all  food.  Of  such 
breeds  may  be  mentioned  the  Asiatics 
and  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  really  require 
less  corn  or  other  £rain  than  the  smaller 
breeds,  because  they  are  not  so  active  in 
their  habits.  Fowls  give  best  results  when 
they  have  plenty  of  bulky  feed,  and  that 
is  why  the  hens  are  more  active  in  sum- 
mer. They  work  over  the  ground  for 
food,  and  if  not  allowed  grain,  will  keep 
in  good  laying  condition.  Indigestion,  so 
often  mistaken  for  cholera,  is  due  to  feed- 
ing too  much  grain  in  summer.  It  not  only 
heats  their  bodies,  but  impairs  digestion,, 
because  it  is  too  concentrated.  A  hen 
needs  no  grain  at  all  in  summer,  if  she 
can  have  her  liberty.  A  mixed  food,  with 
grass,  cooked  potatoes  and  lean  meat  as 
the  principal  substances,  will  be  far  better 
than  wheat,  corn  or  oats. 


Broiler  House- Hotel  Refuse. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Schrimpp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,, 
inquires  about  how  to  make  a  warm, 
brooder  house  and  also  in  regard  to  feed- 
ing hotel  refuse.  His  letter  contains  some 
inquiries  of  value  and  we  publish  it,  as. 
follows: 

I  wish  to  build  a  good-sized  broiler  or 
brooder  house,  having  the  outside  with 
matched  boards,  and  the  inner  wall  of 
rough  boards,  filled  between  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  ashes.  Will  this  be  warm, 
and  cool,  or  satisfactory?  I  wish  to  get 
the  refuse  from  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
for  almost  nothing,  and  save  all  the  grain 
I  can,  taking  out  the  meat  and  cooking  it 
over,  chopping  it  fine  and  feeding  meat 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  also  cook- 
ing over  the  balance  and  seasoning.  1 
would  like  to  feed  as  much  of  this  as  pos- 
sible from  the  time  they  are  a  week  old. 
Or  please  tell  me  how  soon  I  could  start  to. 
feed  this  and  how  much.  My  idea  is  to 
save  grain.  Can  I  save  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  by  saving  this  way? 

The  plan  for  keeping  the  brooder  house 
warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  we  can  find  no 
objection  to  make  against  it. 

In  regard  to  feeding  hotel  refuse  it 
should  not  be  given  the  first  month.  After 
ttat  time  it  may  allowed  once  a  day, 
as  much  as  the  chicks  can  eat.  If  it  con- 
tains salt  it  may  kill  them.  It  should 
also  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
cooled,  just  before  feeding,  clearing  away 
all  that  is  left  over.  It  is  much  better 
for  fowls  than  for  chicks  and  shou'd  be 
just  the  thing  for  laying  hens.  • 
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New  Mixture  to  Kill  Lice.  " 

The  Arkansas  station  has  discovered  a 
new  mixture  to  kill  lice  on  fowls  and  other 
animals.  They  call  it  kerosene  extract  of 
pyrethrum.  One  and  a  half  gallons  kero- 
sene are  soaked  through  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  pyrethrum  (I'ersian  insect  pow- 
der), forming  a  yellow,  oily  extract.  Dis- 
solve one  pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of 
the  extract,  and  churn  until  thoroughly 
emulsified.  When  using,  mix  one  pint  of 
this  emulsion  with  four  pints  of  water. 
This  mixture  combines  the  properties  of 
kerosene  and  pyrethrum,  and  is  said  to 
be  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than 
either.  It  is  a  spendid  spray  for  either 
sucking  or  biting  insects  on  plants  or 
trees. 


Fowls  or  Eggs. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  eggs  or  fowls  should  be  pro- 
cured when  beginning  with  pure  breeds. 
If  eggs  are  purchased  next  spring  there 
may  be  but  few  hatched,  and  one  must 
wait  a  year  before  securing  a  flock  of  any 
desire  1  number.  By  taking  advantage  of 
low  prices  now  and  purchasing  a  trio,  a 
hundred  chicks  may  be  hatched  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

In  a  few  months  more,  prices  for  pure- 
bred fowls  will  begin  to  go  up.  Buy  now, 
while  the  yards  are  full  and  the  prices 
are  low.  Male  birds  for  improving  com- 
mon flocks,  can  be  had  at  a  very  nominal 
sum.  Birds  in  the  fall  are  cheaper  than 
buying  eggs  in  the  spring,  as  a  pair  of 
hens  will  lay  enough  eggs  next  spring 
from  which  quite  a  large  number  of  chicks 
may  be  hatched,  and  as  a  trio  of  fowls 
may  be  bought  for  about  the  price  of  two 
sittings  of  eggs  in  the  spring,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  buy  them  now. 


Eggs  for  Incubator  Hatching. 

Preparations  for  hatching  with  incuba- 
tors are  being  made  by  those  who  utilize 
the  fall  and  winter  in  that  direction,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  encountered  with  incubators  is  to 
secure  the  eggs.  This  is  anexceiPnt  timet:) 
get  hens,  or  arrange  with  a  reliable  party 
for  eggs.  No  doubt  eggs  may  be  plentiful 
for  market,  but  not  one  egg  in  three  is 
suitable  for  the  use  of  the  incubator,  for 
the  reason  that  if  eggs  must  be  procured 
from  several  places,  there  will  be  a  possi- 
bility of  some  yards  containing  hens  that 
are  too  fat,  no  males  in  the  yards,  the 
males  may  be  sick,  or  some  other  draw- 
back, all  the  difficulties  being  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  different 
places  from  which  the  eggs  may  be  pro- 
cured. It  must  be  considered,  also,  that 
many  immature  pullets  will  contribute 
their  quota,  and  while  pullets'  eggs  may 
hatch  in  spring,  because  the  pullets  are 
more  advanced  in  age  and  growth,  yet 
at  this  season  and  in  the  winter  such  eggs 
are  not  valuable.  The  incubator  operator 
should  prepare  for  eggs  now,  while  it  can 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage. 


Economy  in  Feeding. 

Every  dollar  saved  in  the  food  is  an 
addition  to  the  profit;  but  economy  should 
never  be  practiced  in  using  any  foods  that 
induce  production.  As  long  as  an  article 
is  giving  satisfaction  it  pays  to  use  it;  and 
when  the  hens  begin  to  fall  off  in  laying, 
it  indicates  that  they  require  something 
else.  To  practice  economy,  the  cost  of 
the  food  must  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit.  If  corn  has  given 
good  results,  and  the  hens  cease  to  lay, 
then  corn  is  no  longer  cheap.  It  may  no 
doubt  be  purchased  at  less  outlay  than 
any  food  that  can  be  used,  but  it  will  not 
be  cheap,  because  it  is  of  no  further  use 
after  the  hens  reach  a  condition  in  which 
they  demand  a  new  article  of  diet.  Lean 
meat,  fresh  from  the  butcher,  is  an  ex- 
pensive food  when  it  cannot  be  conve- 
niently procured,  yet  if  the  hens  demand 
it,  and  the  results  are  favorable,  it  is 
cheaper  than  corn.  There  is  no  saving 
in  buying  grain  because  of  its  cheapness, 
when  better  foods  are  demanded,  and  it 
is  this  point  that  the  poultryman  should 
keep  in  view.  He  should  feed  for  eggs, 
no  matter  what  kind  oX  food  may  be 
required. 


New  and  Interesting. 

The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  published 
at  Quincy.  111.,  has  undertaken  the  expen- 
sive and  laborious  task  of  illustrating  all 
the  Standard  breeds  of  poultry,  the  illus- 
tration to  be  furnished  by  that  incompar- 
able artist,  Franklane  L.  Sewell,  and  com- 
ments on  all  drawings  to  be  made  by  the 
leading  poultry  judges  and  foremost  breed- 
ers of  America.  The  good  work  is  begun 
in  the  July  number,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  full  page  etching  of  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  male,  accompanied  by  the 
terse  comments  of  no  less  than  fifty-five 
well-known  judges  and  breeders  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  This  matter  will  be  found 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive  to  a 
high  degree.  The  July  number  of  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal  also  contains 
much  other  interesting,  valuable,  up-to- 
date,  pertinent  matter.  A  copy  of  the 
July  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  will  be  sent 
cheerfully  to  any  address  on  request. 
Drop  them  a  postal  card;  they'll  do  the 
rest. 


Take  any  flock  of  hens,  give  them  warm 
quarters,  feed  something  else  than  grain 
and  keep  them  constantly  at  work  under 
shelter,  and  they  will  lay.  It  is  idleness 
in  winter  that  causes  the  hens  to  become 
too  fat  which  leads  them  to  become 
addicted  to  egg-eating  and  feather-pulling. 


Bone  and  Meat  for  Eggs. 

There  is  no  kind  of  food  that  will  an- 
swer for  summer  unless  it  is  free  from  fat 
or  starch.  If  the  flock  is  confined,  fool 
must  be  provided,  and  then  a  proportion 
of  grain  may  be  allowed;  but  if  the  hens 
are  on  a  range  they  should  be 
given  no  food.  There  is  one  kind  of  food 
that  will  make  hens  lay.  and  that  is  lean 
meat.  And  it  may  be  allowed  that  those 
who  use  bone-cutters,  and  can  secure 
fresh  bone  from  the  butchers,  can  provide 
the  cheapest  and  best  food  that  can  be 
given.  A  pound  a  day  for  a  dozen  hens 
is  ample.  It  costs  but  a  small  sum  for  a 
cutter,  compared  with  the  saving  of 
food,  and  though  operating  a  bone-cutter 
demands  labor  (as  a  bone  is  not  easily  re- 
duced), the  gain  is  more  than  the  expendi- 
ture. We  probably  refer  to  this  summer 
feeding  very  often,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
feed  too  much,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince poultrymen  of  the  fact.  Meat  stands 
first  of  all  egg-producing  foods,  and  is  the 
cheapest  in  proportion  to  results  ob- 
tained. 


Preparing  for  Fall. 

The  greatest  success  in  the  winter  is 
obtained  when  the  fowls  are  properly  man- 
aged in  the  fall.  Farmers  know  that  when 
cows  are  suddenly  changed  from  green 
food  to  dry  provender,  there  is  a  liability 
of  their  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  milk. 
When  the  hens  are  taken  off  the  range, 
and  can  no  longer  secure  a  variety,  they 
often  cease  producing  eggs.  This  is  due  to 
several  causes,  one  being  that  they  do  not 
have  sufficient  exercise,  and  are  more  sub- 
ject to  those  ills  which  arise  from  being 
overfed. 

Before  winter  begins,  the  poultryman 
should  aim  to  store  a  supply  of  food  that 
will  keep  his  hens  in  laying  condition.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  a  great  many 
kinds  of  food,  but  to  allow  a  varied  diet, 
not  only  to  promote  digestion  and  in- 
crease the  appetite,  but  also  to  supply 
the  hens  with  the  elements  netessary  to 
enable  them  to  produce  eggs  during  the 
season  of  the  year  when  eggs  are  scarce. 
If  the  conditions  of  the  summer  could  be 
created  in  the  winter,  the  hens  would  lay 
as  well  at  all  seasons.  What  are  those 
conditions?  Exercise,  green  food  and  a 
variety.  The  hens  not  only  have  grain  in 
summer,  but  also  worms,  seeds  and  grass. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  green  food  and 
worms  in  the  winter,  but  there  is  some- 
thing for  the  hens  other  than  grain  all 
the  time.  Crain  is  the  best  food  that  can 
be  given  in  the  winter  season,  but  used 
exclusively  it  will  not  make  hens  lay. 
During  the  fall  a  few  cabbages,  turnips 
and  refu:e  potitoes  s'oould  te  p'aced  where 
they  may  conveniently  be  had  for  winter 
supply,  and  the  use  of  finely  cut  cover, 
scalded,  WitB  a  mess  of  chopped  meat  two 
or  three  times  a  week  will  afford  a  va- 
riety. The  main  object  should  be  to 
afford  them  exercise.  When  the  trees  be- 
gin to  drop  their  leaves,  rake  them  up 
and  store  them  for  scratching-litter  for 
the  hens  in  winter;  and  now  is  the  time 
to  have  a  large  supply  of  dirt  put  away. 


Prices  and  the  Seasons. 

It  is  a  complaint  that  when  prices  are 
high  there  is  a  greater  scarcity  of  eggs, 
and  chicks  are  much  more  difficult  to 
raise.  Reflection  should  convince  those 
who  do  not  aprove  of  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  that  the  whole  matter  is  but 
one  of  cause  and  effect.  The  hens  re- 
fuse to  lay,  but  they  do  so  in  all  yards. 
There  is  a  scarcity  in  all  sections,  and 
prices  advance  simply  because  eggs  are  not 
easily  procured.  Along  in  April  or  May, 
when  broilers  are  high,  the  prices  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  chicks  were  hatched 
in  winter,  and  that  the  list  of  those  that 
never  lived  to  reach  the  marketable  age 
is  a  long  one.  This  condition  is  known 
to  exist  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  raising 
poultry,  and  a  large  share  of  losses  sus- 
tained may  be  due  to  improper  care. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  each  one  in 
doing  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
to  meet  success.  There  is  no  reason  why 
your  eggs  and  poultry  should  ba  scarce. 
It  is  the  labor  and  care  given  that  brings 
in  the  returns  in  winter,  and  yet  the  army 
of  individuals  who  do  not  expend  much 
labor  on  poultry  is  very  large.  It  is  true 
one  cannot  expect  the  same  results  now  as 
in  summer,  but  there  is  a  possibility  on 
the  part  of  all  for  largely  exceeding  the 
average. 


Streaks  of  Blood  in  Eggs. 

A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  says;  The 
blemish  referred  to  is  a  sign  that  some- 
thing is  amiss  with  the  egg-producing 
organs  of  the  fowl,  and  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  faulty  eggs  are  all 
laid  by  the  same  fowl.  If  this  be  so,  and 
she  can  be  dieting Jishel,  I  should  con- 
fine her  for  a  time,  feeding  sparingly  the 
while  on  hard  earn;. so  as  to  check  the 
production  of  eggs.  It  may  be  that  mat- 
ters will  right  themselves  under  this  treat- 
ment, but  nothing  more  can  be  done. 
I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
blood-spcts  are  the  outcome  of  high  feed- 
ing. On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
noticed  that  the  spots  are  most  frequent 
in  cases  where  a  high  percentage  of  eggs 
is  obtained,  and  that  the  eggs  are  most 
i:ume"ous  in  the  spring  months,  when 
hens  lay  more  freely  than  at  other  sea- 
sons. It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
hens  have  besn  overdone  with  food,  so 
far  as  mere  feeding  is  concerned,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  fowls  obtain  much  animal 
food  in  their  dai!y  rambles,  particu'arly 
when  they  have  free  access  to  manure 
heaps  or  to  plantations;  in  either  of  which 
there  is  always  a  large  supply  of  such 
food  to  l  e  had  for  the  asking. 


AVarts  on  the  Heads 

Mr.  H.  H.  Derr,  Bluff  City,  Kansas,  has 
a  difficulty  and  we  give  it  below,  in  his 
words,  and  request  our  readers  who  have 
had  experience  with  such,  to  write  us. 

My  chicks  have  a  peculiar  disease.  The 
little  chicks  have  something  like  a  wart 
growing  all  over  them.  It  starts  at  the 
head  generally  and  within  two  or  three 
days  there  will  be  from  two  to  six  on 
them,  and  they  hardly  ever  live  over  four 
days.  The  warts,  as  I  call  them,  get  to 
be  about  half  an  inch  long  on  some.  They 
have  a  dry  coop  and  are  only  fed  twice  a 
day,  night  and  morning  with  cooked  meal. 
I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
five  years,  and  think  I  have  never  learned 
of  chickens  being  affected  like  this  before. 
What  is  the  disease  and  what  is  the  cure? 

In  this  section  such  disease  is  unknown. 
It  may  be  caused  by  some  insect  or  para- 
site, or  even  from  contact  with  some 
affected  fowl.  We  suggest  that  the  heads 
bs  anointed,  once  a  day.  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  following:  Cedar  oil,  ich- 
thol,  lanolin,  and  fish  oil,  equal  parts, 
using  just  sufficient  to  well  rub  into  the 
skin,  as  too  much  oily  or  greasy  substance 
on  a  chick  will  kill  it. 


Missouri  State  Poultry  Association. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation to  know  that  the  location  for 
the  next  show  has  been  definitely  fixed. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  is  the  place,  and  December 
7th  to  12th,  1896,  is  the  date.  There  was 
considerable  rivalry  between  Columbia  and 
Mexico,  but  the  former  offered  the  most 
liberal  inducement  that  was  ever  offered 
the  Missouri  State  Poultry  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  feel  that 
in  locating  the  next  show  at  Cclumbia 
they  will  not  only  have  the  very  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  but  also  that  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Columbia,  and  especially  that  of 
the  Boone  County  Poultry  Association. 
The  latter  organization  is  one  of  the  few 
poultry  associations  that  made  money  last 
year,  and  as  they  give  way  to  the  big 
show  this  year  they  promise  to  help  along 
the  good  cause  in  a  substantial  and  ener- 
getic manner. 

For  judges  they  have  engaged  two  veter- 
ans, time  tried  and  weather-tossed:  C.  A. 
Emory,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  Sharp  But- 
terfield,  of  Windsor,  Ont.  Judgment  will 
be  passed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
American  Standard  without  fear  or  favor. 
The  birds  will  be  judged  not  the  owners. 
Competition  will  be  open  to  all,  but 
they  earnestly  hope  that  the  breeders  of 
the  State  will  "stand  up  for  Missouri." 


A  Sure  Cure  for  Roup. 

Sure  cures  for  roup  are  numerous  but 
we  always  like  to  give  them  a  trial.  Much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  roup.  The  regu- 
lar, old-fashioned,  contagious  roup  is  a 
"blood"  disease— that  is.  in  the  blood, 
like  scrofula— and  is  not  easily  cured,  re- 
quiring more  labor  than  the  fowls  are 
worth.  Nevertheless  the  mild  forms  of 
roup  are  often  governed,  hence  we  give 
the  following  from  a  correspondent  in 
Texas: 

"Take  a  large  feather,  (the  wing  feather 
of  a  turkey  will  do,)  and  saturated  it  well 
with  turpentine.  Run  it  down  the  throat 
to  the  crop,  twist  it  around  before  pulling 
it  out.  and  the  work  is  done  in  most 
cases.  Repeat  as  above  next  day,  if  not 
relieved,  and  drop  a  drop  of  turpentine 
on  the  nostrils  to  open  up  the  beak  if 
stopped  up.  Do  not  use  any  externally. 
Try  it  and  report  if  worth  anything.  I 
have  tried  it  with  success  on  my  finest 
fowls.    No  danger." 

We  can  endorse  the  above  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Where  the  fowls  have  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  and  the  disease 
is  in  its  first  stages,  we  have  used  ftpirits 
of  turpentine  with  advantage,  but  we  pre- 
fer a  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene, 
I  and  two  drops  of  ichthyol,  well  shaken 
together. 

A  Familiar  Trouble  with  Chicks. 

Mr.  Jesse  Hurley,  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa, 
writes  us  of  "clogging  of  the  vents,"  of 
his  chicks,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  can 
always  be  profitably  discussed.  He  gives 
the  case  as  follows: 

My  young  chicks  have  died  one  by  one, 
all  during  the  Spring  and  Summer,  hay- 
ing lost  perhaps  5,  when  about  ten  days  old 
or  older  They  become  clogged  at  the 
vents  and  their  excrement  will  not  leave 
them  but  accumulates  at  the  bung,  not 
allowing  any  passage  at  all.  They  then 
droop  and  "go  up  the  spout,  as  a  man 
said  when  drunk.  They  were  fed  on  moist 
bread  for  the  first  ten  days  of  their  exis- 
tence then  on  corn  meal,  one  part  to  three 
parts'  of  bran  or  shorts,  with  onions  and 
lettuce  fed  in  abundance.  They  have  free 
range  of  a  small  farm  of  20  acres  and  are 
not  affected  with  lice,  as  I  have  given 
them  the  kerosene  oil  cure  six  weeks  ago. 
Give  me  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and  the 
remedy  if  you  have  any. 

In  the  above  case  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  chicks  have  a  range  and  can  exercise, 
though  he  does  not  state  how  often  he 
feeds  them,  which  may  have  been  frequent. 
In  the  first  place  he  should  remove  the 
accumulated  matter  and  anoint  the  vents 
with  melted  lard  or  linseed  oil,  and  give 
a  pint  of  linseed  meal  and  a  pint  of  corn- 
meal,  mixed  and  scalded,  once  a  day,  to 
100  chicks  two  weeks  old,  as  the  linseed 
meal  is  intended  to  cure  the  costiveness, 
but  should  be  reduced  in  quantity  if  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  is  caused.  A  little  of 
the  melted  lard  may  also  be  applied  on 
their  heads  as  a  precaution  against  the 
large  lice. 
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A  POINT  ON  FEEDING. 


Eggs  Always  Pay— Tiie  Kind  of  Stock 
—Meat  for  Ducks— Feed- 
ing Chicks. 

The  question  of  feeding  poultry  on  the 
farm  has  many  advocates  of  as  many 
methods  says  Mr.  H.  E.  Moss,  in  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Some  methods  are  purely 
theoretical,  others  are  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  fowls,  while 
others,  again,  are  impractical,  as  they 
involve  tco  much  extra  labor;  the  routine 
being  the  same  for  a  small  flock  as  for  a 
large  one,  demands  more  time  and  labor 
than  the  average  farmer  can,  or  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should,  devote  to  it,  where 
he  is  not  making  this  his  principal  busi- 
ness. When  the  Creator  placed  fowls 
on  the  earth,  he  placed  food  within  their 
reach,  not  in  patent  hoppers  and  troughs, 
but  required  them  to  search  for  it;  the 
efforts  put  forth  in  the  search  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  well-being.  Man 
has  transplanted  them  to  climates  where 
nature  withholds  her  supply  during  a 
portion  of  the  year;  therefore,  he  must 
supply  their  needs  by  as  nearly  as  possible 
duplicating  the  natural  supply. 

The  presumption  is  that  you  are  raising 
chickens  for  profit  and  not  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  greatest  source  of  profit 
is  in  the  eggs  they  produce.  Broilers  are 
profitable,  but  to  make  them  so,  one  must 
be  equipped  to  raise  them  artificially;  this 
requires  much  time,  labor  and  very  close 
attention.  The  slightest  deviation  from 
certain  lines,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
will  result  in  severe  losses,  so  great  that 
fancy  prices  must  be  obtained  for  the 
early  birds  to  offset  even  the  average 
losses  and,  the  low  prices  that  follow  later. 
Beyond  all  question,  eggs  are  the  most 
profitable  branch  of  poultry  raising  under 
ordinary  conditions.  There  are  two  im- 
portant points,  the  foundation  upon  which 
success  is  based;  the  first  is  the 

STOCK  TH  VT  IS  TO  PRODUCE  THE  EGGS. 

Suppose  that  you  wish  to  raise  a  crop 
of  early  potatoes  to  mature  in  June, 
would  you  go  to  market  and  buy  any- 
thing that  looked  like  a  potato,  plant 
it,  and  then,  after  discovering  that  it 
was  a  mixture  of  all  kinds — early  and 
late — save  the  seed  and  continue  plant- 
ing it  from  year  to  year?  How  about 
the  nens?  You  call  them  common  stock, 
which  means  that  they  mature  at  various 
ages,  and  have  the  characteristics  and 
qualities  of  the  blood  that  predominates 
in  each  fowl,  and  they  all  descend  from 
some  of  the  standard  breeds.  You  hatch 
the  chicks  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
Spring,  so  as  to  have  early  Winter  layers, 
and  then  can't,  understand  why  they  don't 
lay,  and  are  surprised  when  you  find  some 
May  afid  June  hatched  chicks  laying  in 
November  when  egg  prices  begin  to  climb 
upward,  and  when  you  should  reap  your 
egg  harvest.  Or,  suppose  that  you  have 
one  vanety  of  purebred  stock,  whatever  it 
may  be!  Unless  you  hatch  the  chicks  at 
the  right  time,  you  need  expect  no  eggs 
when  you  should  have  them  in  abundance.  . 
but  of  course  will  have  plenty  when  every- 
body else  has,  and  prices  are  down.  Some 
one  has  remarked  that  it  doesn't  pay  to 
peddle  ice  in  Winter.  Neither  does  it  pay 
to  peddle  eggs  in  Summer.  How  can  you 
avoid  it?  Remember  the  following  rules 
and  be  governed  by  them  and  you  have 
taken  the  first  and  important  step: 

First,  get  rid  of  your  mongrel  stock; 
you  can't  figure  ahead  on  it  with  any 
certainty,  while  with  purebred,  you  can. 
If  you  wish  eggs  in  November,  set  the 
hens  so  that  they  will  hatch  as  follows: 
Brown  Leghorns,  4  1-2  months  previous 
to  laying;  Black  Spanish  or  Minorcas,  5 
months;  Wyandottes  or  Langshans,  5  1-2 
months;  Plymouth  Rocks,  6  months;'  Brah- 
mas  or  Cochins,  6  1-2  months.  If  you 
hatch  them  earlier  than  this,  they  will 
moult  into  premature  hens,  and  then  you 
need  expect  no  eggs  until  Spring.  A  hen 
can't  grow  feathers  and  eggs  at  the  same 
time.  No  system  of  feeding  will  alter  this 
fact,  and  to  this  alone,  much  of  the  scar- 
city of  eggs  in  Winter  is  due. 

I  long  ago  found  the  Brown  Leghorn 
the  best  layer.  I  hatch  my  chicks  in  May 
and  June,  and  in  October  and  November, 
I  can  depend  on  my  hens  shelling  out  eggs 
in  abundance.  The  next  important  point 
is 

FEED. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  all  sorts  of 
mashes,  slops  and  soups,  advised  by  many 
to  be  concocted  for  poultry.  Hens  dislike 
wet  food;  they  can  gradually  be  taught  to 
eat  it,  but  it  is  contrary  to  their  natures. 
These  mashes  have  been  devised  and  used 
principally  to  supply  the  necessary  vege- 
table food.  I  find  it  better  to  supply  the 
vegetable  food  green  or  raw,  as  nature  in- 
tended they  should  eat  it.  I  try  to  furnish 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  condition 
in  Winter  that  nature  does  in  Summer. 
The  keynote  is,  variety.  Their  natural 
food  is  grain  and  seeds  of  all  kinds;  bugs, 
worms  and  insects,  with  an  abundance  of 


green  food,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
vigor  in  poultry.  Let  the  Winter  feed  be 
whole  wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat;  use 
but  little  corn,  and  then  at  night  only, 
and  not  to  exceed  a  bushel  per  month  for 
100  hens.  Remember  that  you  wish  eggs, 
not  fat!  Keep  the  hens  hungry  except  at 
night;  send  them  to  roost  with  full  crops. 
Keep  green  food  in  the  snape  of  cabbage, 
turnips,  carrots  or  beets  constantly  where 
they  can  peck  at  them.  Be  sure  that  they 
can  always  find  plenty  of  grit  and  sand. 

To  take  the  place  of  insect  food,  I  feed 
granulated  bone  that  is  very  rich  in 
hypophosphites  and  lime,  and  a  prepared 
dried  blood  which  furnishes  albumen  and 
ammonia.  The  bone  is  placed  where  they 
can  help  themselves,  but  when  I  feed  the 
blood,  it  being  a  powder,  I  mash  a  few 
boiled  potatoes  and  mix  it  in  a  very  dry 
mass.  I  alternate  the  grain  food,  and 
scatter  it  in  litter,  where  they  must 
scratch  to  find  it.  Exercise  must  be  kept 
up  as  well  as  food.  Pure  water  in  clean 
vessels  is,  of  course,  a  necessity. 

FELDING  CHICKS. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
bread  and  milk  are  the  very  best  food 
with  which  to  start  a  chick.  It  cleanses 
the  crops  and  digestive  organs,  and  pre- 
vents bowel  trouble,  which  is  the  cause  of 
much  mortality  among  them.  I  feed  this 
for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  until  I  let  the 
hen  run  with  them,  then  I  feed  cracked 
wheat  and  corn  equal  parts,  and  when  three 
weeks  old,  whole  wheat — on  which  they 
thrive  as  on  no  other  food. 

My  breeding  rules  differ  from  those  of 
breeders  who  breed  for  feathers,  and  ex- 
hibition purposes.  If  a  hen  is  unproduc- 
tive, off  goes  her  head,  no  matter  how 
many  points  she  may  score.  If  one  is 
heavier  than  the  maximum  allowed  by  the 
standard,  I  keep  her,  as  any  large  bird  of 
its  kind,  is  sure  to  prove  strong,  vigorous 
and  productive. 

THE  MEAT  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Broilers  can  be  made  profitable  if  raised 
artificially.  Eggs  are  more  profitable,  and 
require  no  artificial  conditions;  but  ducks 
for  meat  are  more  profitable  than  either. 
My  specialty  is  raising  Pekin  ducks  arti- 
ficially for  market  and  breeding  purposes. 
The  mortality  among  them  is  very  light. 
They  are  very  hardy,  subject  to  no  dis- 
ease, and  will  thrive  under  conditions  that 
would  kill  a  chick.  Lice  never  bother 
them.  All  they  ask  is  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  they  will  take  on  flesh  at  a  rate 
that  will  astonish  you.  When  you  can 
make  a  duckling  weigh  from  4  1-2  to  5 
pounds  in  nine  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  2  1-2 
cents'  per  pound  in  feed,  and  sell  him  for 
40  cents  per  pound  early  in  April  or  15 
cents  in  July,  there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  profit  in  it  than  in  any  farm  crop  or 
any  other  legitimate  business.  In  select- 
ing my  breeders,  of  which  I  have  now  300 
the  same  principle  governs — utility.  As  I 
wish  flesh,  I  select  those  with  long  bodies, 
wide  and  deep  breast  and  keel.  For  quick 
returns  and  large  profits,  they  have  no 
rival  in  the  poultry  line.  The  demand  for 
ducklings  is  always  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply in  nearly  all  markets.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  ducks  must  have  water  in 
which  to  swim;  this  is  true  of  puddle 
ducks.  The  Pekins  have  been  raised  for 
many  generations  without  it;  the  desire 
is  virtually  bred  out  of  them,  and  to  ad- 
mit them  before  they  are  full  feathered 
would  be-  injurious.  I  can  merely  allude 
to  the  duck  question  when  the  subject 
of  meat  is  being  considered,  but  what  I 
have  said  may  demonstrate  which  is  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  all  in  raising 
poultry.  Our  ideas  may  differ,  but  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 


A  New  Cholera  Cure. 

Several  subscribers,  says  the  Farm  and 
Stockman,  have  asked  us  for  a  cholera 
cure,  and  we  suspect  the  disease  is  quite 
pre>alent.  We  take  pleasure  in  giving  the 
prealent.  We  take  pleasure  in  giving  the 
following  letter  from  a  valued  correspon- 
dent in  West  Virginia.  He  says:  "I  am 
a  physician,  a  country  doctor,  with  two 
acres  of  land  and  several  hobbies,  one  of 
them  chickens.  Four  years  ago  cholera 
broke  out  among  my  flocks,  and  I  tried 
every  remedy  I  could  think  of.  Finally 
I  took  some  antiseptic  tablets,  consisting 
of  7  3-10  grains  corrosive  sublimate  and  3 
4-5  grains  of  citric  acid  in  each  and  dis- 
solve one  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  hot  water 
and  gave  as  a  drink.  Cholera  stricken 
fowls  will  drink  if  they  do  not  eat.  From 
that  on  I  lost  but  one  or  two  that  were 
too  far  gone  to  drink,  and  in  another  in- 
stance, where  I  found  it  present,  I  re- 
peated the  treatment  with  equal  success. 
Since  then  I  usually  give  it  once  a  month 
as  a  preventive,  continuing  it  for  three 
days.  If  occasion  offers,  I  would  like  you 
to  try  the  remedy,  and  if  it  is  a  success 
in  your  hands  it  could  be  incorporated  in 
a  future  edition  of  the  Biggie  Poultry 
Book.  The  tablets  are  deadly  poison — 
used  of  course  you  know,  as  external  ap- 
plications in  solution  in  surgical  cases. 
The  good,  if  I  am  correct  in  their  doing 
this  good,  lies  in  the  antiseptic  action  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate — the  citric  acid, 
merely  favoring  the  solubility  of  the  tab- 
let; the  tablet  I  advise  because  of  the 
dosage  being  certain. 


Chicago  Prices. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Company, 
218  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  com- 
plain that  we  committed  an  error  in  quot- 
ing prices  last  June  that  were  not  to  be 
had.  As  the  company  is  very  careful  in 
its  statements  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them  for  insisting  that  we  should  be 
precise.    But  here  is  their  letter: 

"We  notice  on  page  36,  of  the  June 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  that  you 
give  price  of  broilers  in  Chicago.  We  have 
been  sending  you  our  card  every  week 
giving  prices.  We  have  not  sent  any  price 
card  quoting  broilers  at  $1.00  per  pound 
in  February,  March  or  April,  or  75  cents 
per  pound  later  in  the  season,  or  37  cents 
per  pound  in  June.  You  must  have  gotton 
your  information  from  some  one  that  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  price  of 
broilers.  We  are  very  glad  you  did  not 
tell  your  readers  that  we  gave  you  these 
prices,  as  they  are  nearly  three  times 
the  price  chickens  sold  for  this  year. 
They  have  been  selling  during  the  last 
month  at  less  than  15  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  fall  they  sell  at  8  to  9  cents. 
That  is  all  right;  sometimes  they  are 
down  as  low  as  6  or  7  cents,  but  8  to 
9  cents  is  a  very  good  figure,  although 
they  do  not  sell  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  per 
pound  in  spring;. 

"We  do  not  know  that  you  'will  thank 
us  for  sitting  down  on  you  for  misquoting 
the  market  but  it  is  misleading  to  readers. 
They  expect  us  to  get  the  prices  you  quote 
for  chickens,  and  write  us  that  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  said  chickens  were  worth  high 
prices  and  they  saw  our  advertisement  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  when  they  ship- 
ped to  us  they  did  not  get  over  one-third 
of  what  was  quoted  in  the  same  paper." 

The  statement  in  June  made  by  us 
should  have  mentioned  that  such  prices 
were  retail,  and  for  special  choice  stock. 
The  information  was  not  sent  us  by  the 
Sprague  Commission  House,  and  hence 
was  not  reliable.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
our  article  refuted,  for  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  mis-statements  on  the  part  of 
others  and  do  not  like  to  be  in  such  posi- 
tion ourselves.  The  Sprague  Commission 
House  is  the  largest  in  the  poultry  line 
in  Chicago,  and  they  always  cheerfully 
send  reports  of  prevailing  prices  to  all 
desiring. 


Enlarged  Liver. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Briggs,  Tokoa,  Wash.,  in- 
forms us  that  she  is  losing  her  fowls  in 
the  manner  mentioned  in  her  letter  below, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  many  who  may 
have  the  same  difficulty  with  their  flocks. 
She  says: 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shauber,  Freeport,  111.,  to  write  you  con- 
cerning a  disease  we  have  here  among 
fowls;  that  is,  chickens  and  turkeys  have 
it,  but  ducks  have  never  been  known  to 
have  it.  We  name  it  among  ourselves,  a 
big  liver,  but  no  one  knows  a  cure.  They 
get  pale  and  droopy,  and  so  poor  that  I 
do  not  think  they  would  weigh  one  pound. 
They  eat  all  the  time  voraciously,  and  are 
generally  lame,  especially  in  one  leg.  They 
will  live  months  in  cold  weather,  and  not 
so  long  in  hot  weather.  They  walk  slowly, 
with  head  carried  forward,  eyes  glassy, 
droppings  at  first  a  yellow  or  sulphur  color, 
at  last  like  a  drop  of  milk,  very  scanty. 
On  opening  them  we  have  found  the  liver 
to  be  enlarged  very  much.  One  chicken 
lived  several  months,  and  its  liver  filled 
it  entirely,  clear  into  the  throat.  It  is 
more  common  with  hens  than  with  males. 
Our  chickens  have  the  run  of  the  farm, 
as  we  are  all  farmers,  with  a  spring,  etc., 
nearby.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  it, 
and  it  is  so  bad  in  my  flock  that  I  am  los- 
ing all  profit.  If  you  know  what  it  is  I 
should  like  very  much  a  cure. 

While  we  are  pleased  to  have  such  let- 
ters, yet  the  main  point  is  left  out — that 
of  how  she  feeds  and  manages — which 
compels  us  to  "guess"  much  that  should 
have  been  given,  which  always  places  us 
at  a  disadvantage  in  replying. 

Enlarged  liver  is  a  disease.  In  Europe 
geese  are  highly  fed  and  forced  in  order 
to  secure  large  livers.  At  first  indigestion 
results,  due  to  feeding  grain  when  forage 
is  abundant.  Then  the  digestive  organs 
are  deranged  and  the  fowls  become  poor. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  enlarged  liver 
is  more  prevalent  when  Douglass  mixture, 
copperas  solutions,  etc.,  are  given  as 
tonics. 

There  is  no  remedy  after  the  liver 
reaches  that  stage  of  disease  stated  in  the 
above  letter.  The  only  preventive  is  to 
give  no  food  whatever  in  Summer  other 
than  that  which  can  be  picked  up  be  the 
birds.  Grass  is  better  than  grain  in  Sum- 
mer.   The  bowel  disease  is  simply  an  ac- 


companiment of  the  liver  trouble.  Indi- 
gestion from  overfeeding  was  the  first 
cause,  and  overfeeding  has  done  more  to 
destroy  the  poultry  business  than  all  the 
lice,  tree  top  roosting,  and  roup  ever 
known. 


A  Good  Record. 

How  he  made  them  lay  is  what  our 
readers  wish  to  know.  Mr.  E.  E.  Ed- 
wards, Greeley,  Kansas,  who  tells  us  how 
he  got  eggs  in  winter,  and  it  was  not  so 
much  in  the  feed  as  in  the  management. 
He  says: 

"I  read  with  interest  the  contents  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  same  for  six  years.  I  have 
kept  fowls  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  being  the 
only  breed  I  have  had.  I  find  more  pleas- 
ure in  caring  for  and  handling  of  poultry 
than  anything  else.  I  have  just  read  the 
report  of  Mr.  Will  Searle,  of  Gibbonburg, 
Ohio.  While  his  hens  did  well,  still  I 
can  beat  that  a  little.  I  will  give  you  the 
record  of  ten  yearlings  for  three  months, 
January,  February  and  March,  1894.  Hens 
laid  in  January  138  eggs,  February  172, 
and  March  196  eggs,  or  an  average  each 
of  13  4-5  in  January,  17  1-5  in  February, 
and  19  3-5  in  March.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered also  that  my  flock  was  confined  for 
the  three  months  in  a  straw  hen  house. 
We  scattered  wheat  in  the  straw  on  the 
floor  to  give  exercise.  The  same  hens 
averaged  72  2-3  eggs  each  in  five  months." 

Now,  to  get  nearly  an  egg  every  other 
day,  from  every  hen  in  the  flock,  is  doing 
well,  and  Mr.  Edwards  states  it  all  in  one 
word — exercise.  'We  scattered  straw  on 
the  floor  to  give  them  exercise,'  he  says, 
and  we  will  add  that  exercise  will  do  it 
every  time.  This  feeding  the  hens  until 
they  are  as  fat  as  seals,  and  keeping  them 
in  idleness,  is  the  bane  of  the  poultry 
business.  If  the  hen  that  roosts  on  the 
tree  tops  is  entitled  to  any  credit  at  all 
it  is  because  she  can  at  least  exercise, 
but  when  fowls  are  pampered  they  are  not 
only  expensive  but  unprofitable. 


It  Killed  the  Ducklings. 

Feed  is  sometimes  fatal,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
ducklings  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Akers,  Bay  City, 
Wis.,  who  writes  us  as  follows  in  regard 
to  his  management. 

This  is  my  first  season  raising  Pekin 
ducks,  and  they  did  well  until  seven  weeks 
old.  They  were  fed  bread  and  sweet  milk 
and  some  sour  milk  curd  every  two  hours 
until  three  weeks  old,  then  boiled  potatoes, 
with  ground  feed,  corn,  barley  and  oats, 
mixing  the  potatoes  with  sweet  milk  four 
times  a  day,  and  some  curd  most  every 
day.  They  are  now  nine  weeks  old.  For 
ten  days  they  have  been  fed  three  times  a 
day  and  have  had  a  range  of  barnyard, 
field  and  roadside  since  four  weeks  old.  At 
seven  weeks  old  two  of  them  became  weak, 
would  stagger  and  fall  over,  refuse  feed 
and  not  make  much  effort  to  move  about. 
One  died  in  two  days,  the  other  got  better 
and  then  worse  and  is  about  dead  this 
morning,  and  another  is  staggering  and 
falling  and  will  not  eat.  They  have  had 
some  blood  meal  in  their  food  occasionally 
for  a  month.  What  is  the  matter,  and 
what  shall  I  do  for  them?  When  ground 
feed  failed  they  were  fed  boiled  wheat 
with  the  potato,  which  has  been  for  three 
weeks.  They  are  not  lousy  and  have 
plenty  of  clean  water  to  drink. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  fed  a  variety, 
had  the  range  of  barnyard  and  field,  and 
until  three  weeks  old  were  fed  every  two 
hours.  He  did  not  give  their  digestive 
organs  any  rest  at  all,  but  kept  the 
ducklings  as  full  as  ticks  all  the  time. 
At  least  he  fed  them  off  meir  legs  and 
destroyed  their  health.  He  was  fortunate 
in  not  killing  them  sooner.  Two  good 
meals  a  day,  with  a  very  light  meal  at 
noon,  would  have  been  sufficient.  If  on  a 
range,  with  plenty  of  grass,  one  meal  a 
day  was  all  they  needed. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  Suds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  California  days. 

Colorado,  JNI  intana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  tbey 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Baul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  information,  address  John  B. 
POTT,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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A  PERMANENT  STANDARD. 


Fancy  and  Utility  Should  be  Com- 
bined— Some  Practical 
Suggest  ions. 

Just  so  lorg  rs  there  is  chance  for  re- 
vising the  standard  every  fivs  years,  as 
the  rare  is  now,  will  there  be  a  predom- 
inate of  fancy  over  utility. 

There  is  no  denying  the  facts  that  this 
tinkering  of  the  standard  and  insisting  on 
unneccessary  fancy  points  at  the  expense 
of  utility  has  been  the  direct  means  not 
alone  cf  lowerirg  the  egg  record  of  many 
of  cur  pure  b:  eel's,  but  has  also  lessened 
great'y  their  vigor. 

The  Asiatics,  as  bred  to-day,  with  their 
excessive  loose  feathering,  are  not  as 
sturdy  or  productive  as  those  of  some 
years  back. 

The  white-face  Black  Spanish  have  had 
so  much  attention  paid  to  excessive  devel- 
opment of  the  r  wh  te  faces  that  the 
■quantity  and  size  of  their  eggs  have  be- 
come ci  n  i  krably  diminished. 

The  Game  hens  of  to-day,  with  their 
step-ladder  legs  and  long  necks,  are  not 
the  reliable  mothers  in  any  respect  they 
used  to  be.  They  are  n:t  now— that  is, 
the  standard-bred  Games— the  valuable 
all-round  fowls  they  used  to  be — good  for 
table,  eggs,  fine  mothers,  etc. 

Fancy  joints — carrying  them  to  excess 
nave  done  the  dam  ge.  Is  it  net  time  to 
call  a  halt?  Is  it  not  time  to  establish 
permanently  the  fancy  points,  as  they 
are  cal  ed.  or,  in  other  words,  to  fix  once 
and  ft  r  all  time  every  pure  breed's  stand- 
ard of  requirements  or  qualifications?  Or 
must  we  go  cn  until  some  great  poultry 
genius  succeeds  in  securing  Asiatics  with 
heavy  feathering  on  every  toe  and  each 
specimen  be  required  to  have  feathers 
enough  to  make  a  feather  bed?  Shall 
we  wait  until  that  human  poultryyman 
shall  succeed  in  breeding  Black  Spanish 
with  rose  combs,  so  they  will  suffer  less 
in  winter;  or  must  we  wait  a  little  longer 
until  tie  game  shape  has  developed  into 
the  perfect  crane  shape?  Is  it  not  time 
the  .American  I'oultiy  Association  looked 
after  ti  e  uti  ity  side  of  the  pure  breeds  a 
little?  It  would  seem  it  is  a  mo;t  oppor- 
tune time  to  make  such  a  practical  de- 
parture, when  excessive  culture  of  fancy 
points  tl  reatens  to  greatly  endanger,  if 
not  quite  completely  destroy,  the  prac- 
t  cal  qualit  es  cf  poultry. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  fancy 
points  should  be  catered  to  when  they 
endanrer  the  utility  qualities  of  the  breeei. 
It  is  proper  and  quite  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  t  ue  heed  claracteristics,  which 
denote  put  ity,  but  when  any  of  these  es- 
seit  a's  tre  enlarged  upen  for  mere  fancy 
purposes  the  whim  is  a  wrong  one  to  en- 
courage. Fancy  anJ  utility  should  be 
bocn  companions  with  pure-bred  poultry. 
Undue  devi  lopments,  which  ane  often  due 
to  freak  productions  which  are  sports, 
shoull  n<t  te  ercouraged.  Abnormal  de- 
velopments should  cot  be  encouraged. 

The  Jeisey  cattle  have  the'r  distinctive 
prints  as  thoroughbreds  and  with  them 
go  the'r  useful  qualities.  How  absurd  it 
would  be  considered  if  it  were  possible 
for  some  breeder  to  develop  the  "brush" 
tt  the  end  cf  the  ta  1  to  two  or  three 
times  bevond  the  normal  size.  Suppose 
in  hs  opinion,  it  looked  better,  what  of 
it?  Suppose  to  accomplish  this  be  re- 
soited  to  seme  method  that  lessened  the 
productive  qualities  of  his  cows,  would  it 
he  wise?  Similar  unwise  things  have 
been  done  wi  h  some  of  the  breeds  of 
poultry.  Why?  Not  that  it  was  wished 
to  increase  their  utility,  but  because  it 
wouli  make  it  considerably  more  diffi- 
cult frr  many  people  to  produce  standard 
specimens. 

The  standard  should  be  so  that  if  a 
iarmer  bought  a  pen  of  pure  bred  fowls 
Which  were  good  ones— that  like  should 
produce  like  in  as  great  a  degree  and 
with  a-i  much  certainty  as  any  other  pure- 
fo-ed  live  st'ck  he  purchased.  This  tink- 
ering <  f  the  standard  every  five  years  is 
damaging  to  tt.e  poultry  industrv.  It 
won  d  seem  that  it  is  best  to  establish  the 
t>pe  characteristics,  requ:red  plumage, 
etc.,  it  each  pure  treed  on  a  permaner.t 
basis. 

The  list  of  disqualifications  need  to  be 
more  uniform,  or  eles  it  should  be  gener- 
ally understood  any  developments  foreign 
to  each  individual  breed  should  debar 
them  from  receiving  any  awards.  Thus 
it  should  be  understood  breeds  that  are 
clean-legged  should  never  show  any  feath- 
ers on  legs  or  toes,  crests  or  a  sign  of  it 
on  uncrested  breeds  not  admissible,  etc. 
All  the  instances  that  indicate  crosses  or 
show  characteristics  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  respective  breeds  should  be  gener- 
al disqualifications. 

Some  of  the  disqualifications  that  are 
now  recognized  in  the  standard  are  wrong, 
as  they  are  characteristic  features  in  the 
respective  breeds,  and  in  no  degree  owing 
to  a  cross  or  impurity.    They  are  merely 


serious  defects  from  a  fancy  point  of  view. 
Many  fanciers  breel  from  these  disquali- 
fied specimens  because  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualifications  they  possess.  They 
know  also  the  progeny  rarely  ever,  in  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage,  show  the 
objectionable  alleged  disqualifications. 
Deformities  of  any  kind  should  bar  any 
specimen  from  receiving  an  award,  and 
fanciers  should  always  kill  such  specimens 
as  soon  as  they  become  large  enough  for 
broilers.  A  permanent  standard  will  in- 
crease the  general  interest  in  pure-bred 
poultry.  Not  only  will  outsiders  become 
more  interested,  but  fanciers  who  con- 
sider the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
standard  are  always  for  the  benefit  of  a 
certain  few  breeders  will  have  no  more 
room  for  complaint. 

Give  us  a  permanent  standard  at  the 
next  revision  meeting.  There  is  time  be- 
fore it  takes  place  to  put  everything  in 
shape.  Do  not  put  it  off  until  the  last 
minute.  It  would  be  wise  even  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  changes  as  early  as  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  In  order  to  make 
a  permanent  standard  careful  deliberation 
will  be  necessary,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
council  there  is  wisdom.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  every  member  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  will  freely  give  their 
views.  Prominent  breeders  who  are  not 
members  should  also  take  an  interest  and 
hold  correspondence  with  members  on  the 
subject.  First  be  perfectly  sure  you  are 
right — then  go  ahead. 

The  specialty  clubs  could  give  valuable 
aid  to  the  association,  especially  those 
representing  the  newer  breeds. — G.  O. 
Brown  in  Baltimore  Sun. 


Cause  of  Crooked  Breasts. 

The  occurrence  of  crooked  breast  bones 
in  fowls  reared  for  the  table  is  an  evil  of 
great  importance,   even   if  the  birds  are 
intended    for   home   consumption  merely, 
as  a  curved  breast  bone  does  not  carry 
much  meat,  is  difficult  to  carve,  and  is, 
moreover,  very  unsightly;  in  birds  intend- 
ed for  market  the  evil  is  no  less  marked, 
as  the  selling  price  is   greatly  lessened. 
It    is    frequently   alleged     that  crooked 
breasts  are  caused  ty  the  fowls  having  to 
roost  on  small  perches,  and  consequently 
large,  broad  perches,  that  the  fowls  cannot 
grasp  with  their  toes  are  the  general  rule, 
and   small    round   branches    that   can  be 
securely  grasped  are  the  exception.  We 
are  far  too  clever  in  our  own  prejudices 
to  consult  or  imitate  nature  in  our  pro- 
ceedings; if  we  look  at  a  row  of  pheasants 
in  a  game  dealer's  shop,  or  at  any  fowls 
from  a  breeder  who  lets  his  birds  roost  in 
the  trees  about  his  homestead,  we  do  not 
find  any  crooked  breasts,  and  yet  the  birds 
all  rocst  on  branches  that  they  can  grasp 
securely  with  their  toes,  and  not  on  the 
larger  boughs  that  correspond  in  size  with 
perches  usually  found  in  poultry  houses. 
This  tight  grasp  of  the  branch  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  sleeping  birds  being  blown 
off  by  the  wind,  and  is,  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  the  limb,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  take  place  without  any 
effort    cn    the  part  of  the  bird,  being 
produced    by  the   bending  or  flexion  of 
all     the  joints  of  the  legs,   as  the  bird 
sinks  down  on  to   its   perch.    As  a  rule 
when     the     birds     roost     naturally,  the 
weight  is  partly  supported  by  the  legs; 
but    in    our  flattened   perches  the  keel 
of  the   breast   bone   rests   on  the  perch, 
as  is  often  shown  by  the  callosity  pro- 
duced; and.  if  the  bird  is  at  all  weakly. 
tre     soft     bone     yields,   and   a  crooked 
breast  is  the  result.    Crooked  breasts  are 
also  caused  by  the  absurd   plan  adopted 
in  many  poultry  houses  of  carrying  the 
perches  up  one  above  the  other  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  roof  of  the  house.    In  this 
case  the  fowls  always  endeavor  to  occupy 
the  highest  perch,  for  which  they  fight  and 
struggle,  some  being  knocked  off,  ana  com- 
ing to  the  ground  with  sufficient  force  to 
break  the  brea  t  bone.    It  may  be  alleged 
that,  as  fowls  naturally  prefer  the  higher 
branches  of  trees  in  which  to  roost  se- 
cure from  enemies,  therefore  they  should 
be  allowed  to  roost  on  high  perches  when 
in  confinement;  but  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  a  fowl  roosting  on  a  high  branch 
in  a  tree  flies  down  obliquely,  and  comes 
gnad  rally  to  tte   ground,   whereas  in  a 
small  house  it  has  to  drop  with  a  thud 
that  often  breaks  the  breast.    The  perches 
in  a  fowl  house  should  never  be  more  than 
four,  or  at  the  most  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  if  all  are  placed  at  the  same 
level  there  will  be  no  squabbling  for  the 
highest.    If  the  precautions  1  have  indica- 
ted are   observed,  and   fowls  are  reared 
under  good  sanitary  conditions  as  to  food, 
cleanliness,  and  free  ranee,  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  the  loss  of  market  value  from 
crooked  breast. — Farm  and  Home.  (Eng- 
land.)   

"The  Crack  Train  ok  the  World  "— 
A  prominent  Xciv  V<nk  trier,  haul  and  im- 
porter of  leather  noods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicisro  every  day  at 
(i.ot)  p.  in.  for  St.  1'j.ul  and  Minneapolis,  vn 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, 'The  Clack  Tra  n  of  the  World.'  "  in 
winch  statement  thousand* of  others  heart- 
ily con  cur. 


LESSONS  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

Nest  Boxes -Vermin  and  Depreda- 
tors—Feed  and  Feeding-Nesi  Eggs 
—  Y"oung  Ducks— Financial  Results. 

I  have  found  says  W.  F.  Brown,  in 
Country  Gent'eman,  that  movable  r.e^t 
boxes  are  much  better  than  those 
that  are  nailed  fast,  as  they  can  be 
easily  changed  or  carried  out  to  be 
emptied.  A  box  10  inches  by  14  in- 
side, is  better  than  larger.  We  make 
them  of  half-inch  lumber,  and  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  it,  usually,  is  to  buy  a  lot  of 
boxes  from  the  grocer  and  work  them  over. 
Be  sure  to  make  them  all  of  a  size,  so 
that  you  can  put  any  box  into  space.  As 
these  boxes  will  be  11  inches  wide,  com- 
pleted, make  the  spaces  into  which  they 
are  to  be  slid  12  inches  wide,  and  nail 
cleats  at  each  side  for  the  box  to  rest 
on.  The  hens  like  privacy  and  seclusion, 
and  so  this  plan  is  much  better,  1  think, 
than  placing  the  nest  boxes  on  shelves. 

The  boxes  should  be  lifted  out  as  often 
once  a  month,  and  coal  oil  poured  on  the 
cleats  so  as  to  run  back  of  them  and 
penetrate  the  cracks. 

Keep  on  hand  about  twice  as  much  nest- 
boxes  as  there  are  spaces,  for  you  cannot 
set  the  hens  sucessfully  in  the  poultry 
house  where  the  hens  lay;  and  when  you 
give  one  of  them  eggs,  she  should  be  moved 
to  some  room  prepared  for  incubating.  I 
had  trouble  to  get  hens  to  sit  in  a  new 
place  until  I  adopted  the  plan  of  putting 
the  eggs  under  them  and  moving  box  and 
all  after  dark  the  first  night.  By  covering 
the  hen  with  a  cloth,  you  can  carry  her 
on  her  eggs  to  the  place  you  want  her 
to  occupy,  and  she  will  remain  on  the  eggs 
all  right.  It  must  be  a  room  that  can 
be  shut  up,  and  you  should  keep  fresh 
water,  corn,  and  gravel  or  oyster  shells 
in  it  for  her,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  box 
with  ashes  for  her  to  dust  herself  in.  I 
have  seven  rooms  5  feet  square,  in  each 
of  which  I  put  four  hens,  one  6  by  8  in  which 
I  put  6.  and  one  8  by  12  where  I  set  ten. 
The  small  rooms  are  used,  after  the  broods 
come  off,  for  young  chicks,  and  one  hen 
cares  for  25  or  30  chicks,  and  after  settled 
warm  weather  a  hen  can  mother  50.  I 
use  an  incubator  of  160  egg-capacity,  and 
always  set  a  few  hens  at  the  same  time 
it  is  filled,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  to 
take  the  chickens. 

A  run  on  the  ground  well  graveled,  and 
the  same  size  of  the  room  is  attached  to 
each,  and  after  the  hens  hatch,  before  the 
chicks  occupy  the  rooms,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  floor  saturated 
with  coal  oil  and  sprinkled  with  plaster. 
Whenever  a  hen  hatches,  her  nest  box 
should  te  empt  ed,  and  enough  co^l  o  1 
poured  into  it  to  run  all  over  the  bottom 
and  penetrate  every  crack,  and  then  air- 
slacked  lime  or  plaster  used  to  dry  it, 
and  a  new  nest  material  used.  I  prefer 
lawn  grass  to  any  other  material  I  have 
ever  tried;  it  is  soft  and  clean,  without 
dust,  tough  and  elastic,  so  that  it  does 
not  break  like  straw.  There  should  be  a 
year's  supply  of  it  dried  and  packed  in  bar- 
rels for  use.  A  sugar  barrel  will  hold 
enough  to  make  from  30  to  50  nests.  If 
enough  cannot  be  saved  at  home,  it  can 
be  had  for  the  taking  in  town. 

I  have  discarded  nest  eggs  entirely,  and 
my  hens  do  just  as  well.  In  winter  if 
eggs  are  left  in  the  nest  they  often  freeze, 
and  in  summer  the  hens  sit  on  them  over 
night  and  spoil  them,  and  to  buy  artificial 
nest  eggs  and  keep  them  clean  is  an  un- 
necessary expense  and  labor. 

Have  at  least  two  good  places  to  shut  up 
broody  hens,  and  when  you  do  not  want  to 
give  them  eggs,  shut  them  up  the  first 
night  they  remain  on  the  nest.  Keep 
them  shut  for  three  days,  feed  well  and  let 
them  out  after  sundown.  They  will  be 
needing  exercise  and  green  food,  and  will 
busy  themselves  until  dusk,  and  then 
usually  go  to  roost  rather  than  the  nest. 

I  like  to  have  the  floor  of  the  brooder 
houses  rai  ed  15  or  18  inches,  as  the  chicks 
do  better  to  be  up  above  the  damp,  and 
if  on  a  plank  floor  at  all,  it  must  be  raised 
so  high  that  there  is  no  place  for  rats  or 
other  depredators  to  hide.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  houses  and  coops  for  young 
chicks  should  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  barn.  The  first  brooder  house  I  built 
was  attached  to  the  barn,  and  I  persuaded 
myself  that  the  saving  of  200  feet  of  lum- 
ber was  a  fine  piece  of  economy;  but  the 
second  year  the  rats  took  enough  early 
chicks  in  a  week  to  pay  for  500  feet  of 
lumber,  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  move 
it.  I  placed  it  then  in  the  centre  of  an 
acre  lot,  and  for  several  years  now  we 
have  not  lo.-t  a  chick  by  depredators. 

Portable  fence  can  be  made  for  runs  for 
the  young  chicks  and  ducks  by  using 
light  frames  and  inch-mesh  wire  netting. 
I  buy  this  two  feet  wide  at  40  cents  a  rod. 
It  is  especially  necessary  with  young 
ducks,  for  they  grow  so  rapidly  that  those 


four  weeks  old  will  run  over  the  little 
ones  and  gobble  up  their  food,  and  we 
usually  arrange  to  hatch  a  batch  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  keep  each  lot  by  itself. 
I  think,  after  the  middle  of  May,  ducks 
could  be  raised  without  a  hen  or  any 
artificial  heat,  and  I  can  rarely  keep  a 
hen  with  mine  until  they  are  more  than 
three  weeks  old;  but  by  watching  them 
in  bad  weather  and  shutting  them  up  at 
night,  they  seem  to  get  along  as  well  with- 
out a  hen  as  with  one. 

It  pays  to  feed  hens  liberally.  I  feed 
three  tittes  a  day,  usually  giving  wheat 
screenings  in  the  morning,  soft  feed  at 
noon,  and  corn  at  night.  I  feed  100  hens 
about  10  pounds  of  screenings,  costing  for 
the  past  two  years,  $8  a  ton,  or  4  cents 
for  10  pounds.  For  the  noon  feed  we  use 
(when  we  have  thorn)  a  peck  of  potatoes 
boiled  and  mashed  and  thickened  with 
bran  and  corn  and  oats  mixed  and  ground, 
and  use  milk  for  wetting  when  we  have 
it,  and  at  night  from  1  to  2  ounces  of 
fh'.l'ei  corn  each.  We  raise  lettuce  and 
beets  sown  thickly  for  green  food,  and  give 
them  one  feed  a  e'ay  of  it  and  a  very 
large  quantity  cf  food  can  be  grown  on  a 
small  plat  of  ground.  Over  150  pounds  of 
lettuce  can  be  grown  on  a  square  rod, 
and  I  think  even  more  of  mangel  tops. 

It  takes  some  work  to  attend  to  poultry, 
but  it  pays.  Now  at  the  busy  season, 
when  I  have  300  young  ducks  and  chickens 
besides  my  100  old  hens,  I  do  not  spend 
over  40  minutes  a  day  on  an  average,  and 
my  hens  lay  eggs  enough  to  pay  lor  all  the 
feed,  and  leave  a  dollar  more  per  week 
profit. 


The  Chicks  are  Dyins- 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dickinson,  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
is  losing  his  chicks  and  asks  the  cause. 
The  symptoms  are  described  in  a  letter 
which  we  present  below  as  follows: 

I  cannot  find  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  any- 
thing relative  to  a  disease  which  is  affect- 
ing my  young  chicks.  I  have  60  and  with 
the  prospect  of  more.  I  wish  to  know  if 
I  can  cure  the  trouble.  The  disorder 
affects  them  when  under  three  weeks  of 
age,  and  appears,  by  the  sick  moving  slow- 
ly and  a  rapid  growth  of  the  quills  in  the 
wings.  Soon  they  droop  their  heads  and 
wings,  and  when  moving  tney  look  as  if 
their  joints  were  giving  out,  or  were  very 
loosely  hinged  together.  Their  crops  often 
become  hard,  and  on  opening  after  death 
I  found  a  small  part  of  the  liver  a  dark 
green  color. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Dickinson  did  not 
state  the  most  important  point — how  he 
fed  his  chicks.  He  informs  us  all  about 
the  chicks,  but  says  nothing  about  himself 
or  his  methods,  leaving  us  to  "guess,"  so 
we  will  have  to  guess  that  he  is  feeding 
his  chicks  too  much  and  too  frequently. 
Well,  why  do  we  guess  that  he  does  so? 
Because  they  are  weak-legged,  the  wing 
feathers  push  out  rapidly,  and  their  livers 
are  diseased.  It  is  possible  that  he  does 
not  so  feed,  but  he  has  not  given  us  any 
opportunity  to  reply  as  we  would  have 
preferred. 


Has  His  Own  Worm  Factory. 

If  one  can  convert  some  cheap  food  into 
worms  he  will  afford  a  greater  variety  for 
the  chicks  and  give  them  more  delicacies. 
Mr.  E.  McNish,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  a 
plan  which  may  give  an  idea  to  others. 
He  says: 

About  three  months  ago  I  picked  up  a 
Poultry  Keeper  and  got  interested  in 
chickens.  I  bought  some  of  the  best  Buff 
Cochins  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  I 
could  find — ten  in  al|.  Now  I  am  getting 
so  many  chicks  and  eggs  that  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  do  with  them  in  my  limited 
space  of  50x150  feet.  It  keeps  me  busy, 
too,  all  my  spare  time  being  utilized  in 
keeping  my  stock  busy,  etc.  I  am  trying 
something  new  in  the  way  of  feeding 
young  chicks.  I  take  about  ten  pounds  of 
cotton  seed  meal,  thoroughly  wet  it,  and 
put  it  in  a  ridge,  about  four  feet  long,  in 
the  back  of  the  lot  in  my  chicks'  yard. 
I  cover  this  up  with  a  couple  of  boards  so 
the  chicks  cannot  scratch  it.  In  from 
three  to  five  days  this  is  full  of  maggots. 
I  gradually  uncover  it  and  in  a  few  days 
the  whole  lot  is  gone,  and  all  my  neigh- 
bors say  that  my  chicks  grow  faster  than 
any  they  ever  saw. 

In  addition  to  cottonseed  meal  there  are 
other  substances  which  can  be  used. 
Manure,  well  wetted,  and  so  treated,  may 
be  used,  and  bran,  flour,  cornmeal  are  also 
in  the  list.  A  mixture  of  fresh  manure 
and  cottonseed  meal,  well  moistened  with 
molasses  water  is  a  cheap  source  for  ob- 
taining the  worms,  and  it  is  well  not  to 
feed  them  exclusively  to  the  chicks,  using 
a  variety  as  far  as  possible.  We  extend 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  McNish  for  the  idea  he 
gives;  which,  though  not  new  in  some 
respects,  is  original  in  the  use  of  cotton- 
seed meal. 
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Eternal  Vigilance  the  Price  of  Suc- 
eest — Work  lor  Head 
and  Hands. 

To  bring  any  occupation  up  to  a  paying 
or  profitable  success  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve proper  methods.  What  these  so- 
called  proper  methods  are,  of  course,  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  respective  callings 
one  may  engage  in.  Failures  are  the  re- 
sult of  many  causes.  The  fact  that  one 
man  will  make  a  complete  failure  in  a 
business  and  then  another  man  take  the 
same  business  in  the  same  place,  and, 
under  identical  conditions,  make  a  com- 
plete success,  plainly  indicates  there  is 
something  in  men  as  well  as  methods. 

Poultry  raising  as  a  business  is  too  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  an  occupation  re- 
quiring little  effort  and  demanding  trivial 
attention.  The  idea,  to  some  extent,  pre- 
vails that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  throw 
out  plenty  of  food — the  cheaper  the  better 
—and  the  hens  will  do  the  rest.  Under 
such  treatment  hens  will  certainly  rest, 
but  they  cannot  be  made  to  become  pro- 
fitable. There  are  more  failures  in  poul- 
try raising  due  to  gross  carelessness  and 
neglect  than  perhaps  anything  else.  The 
careless  man  is  all  the  time  having  mis- 
haps and  "bad  luck."  When  these  tribu- 
lations of  his  are  traced  to  their  causes, 
his  results  are  not  in  the  least  astonishing. 
Hens  are  set  before  it  is  ascertained  they 
can  be  relied  on  to  "stick."  This  careless- 
ness often  causes  the  loss  of  a  setting  of 
eggs.  The  nests  are  made  in  old  boxes 
that  have  been  in  use  until  all  the  cracks 
are  fairly  alive  with  mites  and  the  nest- 
ing material  is  lousy.  "Bad  luck"  follows; 
the  hens  do  not  set  well,  the  eggs  hatch 
badly. 

No  arrangements  are  made  to  have  the 
rest  of  the  flock  kept  away  from  the  setting 
hens.  Other  hens  crowd  in  and  lay  in  the 
nest,  and  as  the  man  forgot  to  mark  the 
eggs  trouble  follows.  Every  other  hen 
thinks  after  the  sitting  hen  has  been  given 
a  setting  of  eggs  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
to  add  to  the  number.  No  other  nest  has 
such  wonderful  attractions.  If  it  was  not 
desired  to  set  the  hen  she  could  remain 
there  a  week  and  none  of  the  other  hens 
would  pay  any  attention  to  her,  but  when 
her  owner  fixes  her  out  with  a  comple- 
ment of  eggs  every  hen  seems  anxious 
and  puts  on  airs  to  prove  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  set. 

Poor  coops  bring  their  trials  and  thin 
out  the  broods.  At  night  the  rats  have  a 
feast;  in  the  glimmer  of  the  early  morn 
the  neighbor's  cat  has  a  chicken  for  its 
picnic  breakfast.  All  this  could  have  been 
avoided,  but  the  owner  was  "just  a  going 
to  mend  up  the  coopj"  when  it  hippenel. 

The  swill  bucket  then,  as  the  saying  is, 
"gets  in  its  work."  The  man  had  only 
"set  it  down  just  for  a  minute  to  drive  the 
hogs  out  of  the  corn,"  and  when  he  re- 
turned three  of  the  most  promising 
youngsters  were  drowned.  The  place  in 
the  fence  where  the  hogs  got  through  he 
had  intended  to  attend  to  yesterday,  "but 
Bill  forgot  to  get  some  nails  when  he  was 
in  town." 

.  "Pap-the-good-Plymouth-Rock-rooster-is- 
dead"  is  the  next  sensation.  Tommy  "for- 
got to  close  the  gate  when  he  went  to  hunt 
for  some  eggs  to  make  cake  for  supper." 
The  Plymouth  Rock  got  with  a  Game  cock 
which  was  being  kept  for  a  sporting  man 
in  town.    The  battle  was  short. 

The  leaky  roof  in  the  hen  house  during 
a  protracted  rain  started  the  roup  and  sev- 
eral dozen  chickens  were  lost.  Only  the 
day  before  the  owner  said:  "I  was  think- 
ing the  first  chance  I  get  I  will  fix  that 
roof— then  this  rain  set  in— it's  alius  my 
luck." 

Broods  of  young  chicks  stood  around 
plaintively  crying,  showing  every  indica- 
tion of  being  badly  infested  with  lice.  The 
owner  knew  if  he  would  put  a  little  lard 
on  the  top  of  the  head  of  each  chick  in 
the  evening  the  pests  would  mostly  dis- 
appear. But  he  didn't  do  it  until  some  of 
them  commence  to  die,  and  then  he  com- 
plained of  "hard  luck."  He  was  simply 
harvesting  his  neglects.  A  lot  of  "slightly 
damaged"  food  is  purchased  because  it  is 
"cheap."  Soon  there  is  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease" taking  off  his  hens  by  the  score. 
He  writes  to  the  poultry  editor  of  his 
paper  describing  the  symptoms,  etc.  A  re- 
ply comes  "acute  indigestion,  resulting 
from  feeding  musty  grain,"  etc.  It  is  an- 
other case  of  harvesting  neglect — a  crimi- 
nal neglect — to  provide  sweet,,  nutritious 
food. 

The  sooner  every  man  who  pays  any 
attention  to  poultry  raising  adopts  strictly 
business  methods  the  better.  Success 
hinges  on  two  things — practical  methods  to 
be  followed  and  cleanliness.  Of  course, 
practical  methods  include  a  great  many 
things,  among  which  is  furnishing  a  varied 
diet  of  wholesome  food,  etc.  Because 
poultry,  even  when  criminally  neglected, 
furnish    astonishing    returns,    there  are 


many  people  who  expect  impossibilities 
from  their  flocks. 

Those  who  make  poultry  keeping  a  very 
profitable  success — and  there  are  many  who 
are  accomplishing  it — are  those  who  have 
adopted  business  methods.  Not  alone  has 
work  to  be  done  with  the  hands,  but  the 
head  as  well.  A  successful  man  in  any 
occupation  makes  his  business  a  study. 
He  thinks,  plans  and  reasons;  his  mind 
never  loses  sight  of  opportunity.  If  re- 
sults are  adverse  from  his  expectations,  he 
is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  investigated 
the  reasons.  These  discovered,  then  the 
remedies  are  applied.  Mistakes  are  con- 
sidered as  object  lessons,  and  the  same 
mistake  will  not  be  apt  to  be  made  for 
the  same  reason  a  second  time. 

The  business  man  has  no  account  with 
"luck." 

Poultry  raising  cannot  become  profitable 
treated  as  a  side  issue  in  connection  with 
other  business.  Side  issue  attention  will- 
not  be  ;  ufficient.  Such  methods  cannot  be 
timely  and  the  necessity  of  attention  at 
times  is  so  valuable  that  a  trifling  delay 
will  often  prove  very  costly.  A  practical 
man  can  adopt  a  systematic  way  of  doing 
things  that  will  be  labor-saving,  but  little 
details  must  ever  be  considered  prominent 
factors,  insignificant  though  they  may  be 
in  poultry  culture.  The  poultry  business 
is  a  "wheel  within  a  wheel" — the  tiniest 
wheel  plays  as  important  a  part  as  the 
largest — if  one  part  gets  out  of  gear  trouble 
results. 

Carelessness  and  neglect  will  wreck  any 
enterprise.  Avoid  all  friction  that  hamp- 
ers advancement  in  poultry  raising.  If 
you  have  an  idea  that  poultry  raising  is 
a  good  occupation  for  a  lazy  man,  and 
have  surplus  money  to  venture  in  the 
business  with,  try  it.  You  will  discover 
you  can  soon  spend  your  money,  and  your 
flocks  will  also  soon  disappear  and  your 
experience  will  be  about  all  there  will  be 
left  of  real  value  to  you. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want  to  try 
something  that  will  pay,  but  which  calls 
for  personal  attention  every  day  in  the 
year,  work  where  a  good  clear  head  will 
be  required  and  patience  a  most  glorious 
virtue,  try  poultry  raising. 

If  you  possess  these  requisites  of  mind 
and  body  and  feel  sure  that  you  would  be 
wise  enough  to  know  just  where  you  could 
best  dispose  of  your  stock  to  advantage, 
try  it. 

You  must  not  forget  that  the  successful 
poultry  raiser  should  have  a  knack  of  dis- 
posing of  his  products  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Before  venturing  in  the  business  ex- 
amine yourself  thoroughly  to  discover  if 
you  are  competent  and  brave  enough  to 
fight  the  drawbacks  in  the  business.  You 
should  study  your  weak  points  as  well  as 
your  strong  ones  when  contemplating  mak- 
ing a  venture  of  any  nature  whatever. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Hates  of  Shows. 
The  following  excellent  ariangement  of 
dates  of  shows  is  according  to  the  plan  of 
tbe  American  Fancier,  to  which  we  give 
credit.  The  list  will  be  kept  standing  un- 
til  all  tbe  shows  are  over,  and  w. 11  receive 
additions  from  time  to  time.  Secretaries 
will  oblige  us  by  promptly  intorniing  us  of 
the  date>  selected  by  their  respective  so- 
cieties, clubs  or  associations : 

Newburgb,  N.  Y  Sept.  15-18,  1896 

Oneouta,  X.  Y  Nov.  2fi-2H,  1896 

Sedalia  Mp  Nov.  24-27,  1896 

Nashville,  Tenn  Dec.  1-5,  1896 

Si.  Louis,  Mo  Dec.  1-5,  1896 

Falls  City,  Neb  Dec.  15,  J8;i6 

La  Crosse,  Wis  Dec.  1-6.  1SP6 

Geneva,  Neb  Dec  2  4  ls.96 

Garden  State  P.  &  P.  As>'n..  .Dec.  2-5,  1896 

Dixon,  14  D  c  3-5.  1896 

M  exico,  Mo  Dec.  7-12,  1 896 

Prophcstown,  111  Dec.  7  12,  1S96 

Dallas,  Texas  Dee.S-11,  1S96 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  Dec  8-11,  ]89ti 

Augusta,  Ga  Dec.  8  12,  1896 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa  Dec  8-12,  J896 

W ester. y,R.  I  Dec.  9  12,  1896 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Dec.  9-16,  1896 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  Dec.  15-1S,  1896 

New  London,  Conn  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Pinckneyville,  111  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Princeton.  Ill  Dec.  15  IS,  Rs96 

Auburn,  Neb  Dec.  15  lis,  1S96 

Lmsing,  Mich  Dec  15-18,  1896 

Jackson.  Tenn  Dec  15-19,  1896 

Miami-burg,  O  Dec.  15-19,  1896 

West  Chester,  Pa  Dec.  16-  9,  1S96 

Parsons.  Kan  Dec.  22-26  1896 

New  York  Dec.  22-26,  1896 

Mid-Continental  Ass'n  Dec.  22-29,  1896 

Wilfeeabarre,  Pa..  Die.  28,  1896  Jan.  2,  1897 
Creston,  Iowa.... Dec. 28,  1816,  Jan.  2,  1S97 
Titusviile,  Pa. Dec.  30-31.  "96,  to  J  an.  2,  1897 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Dec. 30-31, '96,  to  Jan. 2.  1897 

New  Haven,  Conn  Dec.  30  a  id  Jan.  2 

Lanark,  III  Jan.  4  9,  1897 

Albuquerque,  N.  M  Jan.  5-8,  1897 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  Jan. 5-9.  1897 

Detroit,  Mich  Ian.  5-9.  1S.I7 

Rochester,  N.  Y  Jan.  11-16.  1897 

Den:er,  Col  Jan.  11-17,  1897 

Washington,  D.  C  Ian.  12-16,  1897 

Tiffin, Ohio  Jau.  13-16,  1897 

Elinira,  N.  Y  Jau.  18-22,  1897 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Jan. 19  22,  1  97 

Scranton,  Pa  Jan.  19-22,  1897 

Pueblo,  Col  Jan  26-3',  1897 

Jackson.  Mich  'an.  29-31,  1897 

All-i'town,  Pa  Dec.  19  26.  1897 

Reading,  Ha   Drc.  23-29,  1S97 

Oneida,  N.  Y....Dec.  29,  '96,  to  Jau.  1,  1S97 


Disorders  from  TJiicleanllness. 

"Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  and 
one  who  takes  thoroughly  good  care  of  the 
fowl  should  have  but  few  diseases  to  con- 
tend against. 

I  have  spokein  of  roup  as  the  worst 
of  disorders  among  fowls  and  by  nu  means 
uncommon,  being  in  its  first  steps  but  a 
cold  in  the  head,  occasioned  by  draughts 
of  cold  air  when  on  the  roost,  or  by  mud- 
dy houses  or  yards.  A  sort  of  wheezing 
cough  or  attempt  to  clear  the  throat,  with 
a  swelling  under  the  throat,  and  swollen 
inflamed  eyes  are  sure  indications  of  its 
presence,  quickly  followed  by  a  thick  and 
often  offensive  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils and  possibly  by  total  blindness. 

In  this  stage  it  is  highly  contagious 
and  it  is  better  to  kill  and  bury  tha  fowl 
at  once  as  the  discharge  poisms  feed  and 
water  dishes,  and  even  the  ground  and 
roost,  so  it  is  not  safe  to  try  to  keep  another 
flock  where  such  cases  have  been,  without 
a  thorough  disinfection  by  lime  and  car- 
bolic acid  in  the  house,  and  by  turning 
over  the  soil  and  exposure  to  rain  and 
frost  outside.  If  a  ben  is  so  badly  affected 
should  be  cured  she  would  probably  be 
but  a  roar  layer  afterworl  aid  u.t-r.y 
worthless  for  breeding  purposes,  and  a 
male  that  had  had  it  severely  would  never 
get  good  chickens  if  he  got  any. 

When  the  disease  is  discovered  or  sus- 
pected, promptly  remove  all  the  ailing 
fowls  from  the  sound  ones  and  kill  the 
worst  cases  if  any  are  very  bad.  Sponge 
the  head  and  particularly  the  eyes  and 
nostrils  of  all  sick  ones  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  warm  water  and  strong 
vinegar.  Add  Douglass  mixture  of  cop- 
peras to  the  drinking  water,  and  cay- 
enne pepper.  Do  this  by  both  sick  and 
well,  and  feed  mostly  good  rich  food,  but 
feed  lightly,  no  more  than  they  will  cat 
up  quickly  and  not  leave  any  standing  over 
for  the  next  meal.  This  will  usually 
check  progress  of  the  disease,  but  keep 
up  a  close  watch  to  see  that  no  more 
sick  ones  appear  among  the  well  ones 
and  do  not  return  the  sick  among  the 
well  until  sure  of  a  cure.  As  they  re- 
cover they  can  be  fed  more  freely.  Gapes 
sometimes  occur  among  young  chickens 
when  nearly  half  grown. 

When  this  is  the  case  we  may  suspect 
that  the  yards  are  wet,  muddy  and  filthy, 
not  having  been  cleaned  up  or  turned 
oyer  to  bury  the  droppings  for  a  long 
time  or  that  they  have  been  allowed  to 
drink  from  cesspools  or  stagnant  water. 
In  other  words,  it  is  essential  a  filth  dis- 
ease, more  easily  prevented  than  cured. 

If  but  a  few  mild  cases  appear  they  may 
be  cured  by  removing  to  dry  and  warm 
quarters  and  giving  good  food  with  per- 
haps a  dose  of  gum  camphor  to  each 
chicken  about  as  large  as  a  grain  of 
wheat  each  day,  or  by  mixing  a  little, 
very  llttla  sprits  of  turpentine  in  the 
meal.  In  worse  cases  take  a  feather  and 
strip  it  nearly  to  the  end;  thrust  this 
f?ather  end  down  the  windpipe  and  turn  it 
round  as  it  is  drawn  out. 

This  operation  will  probably  bring  out  a 
number  of  small  worms  which  are  lodged 
there,  which  are  nearly  choking  the 
ciiicken  and  may  do  so  if  left  alone. 
Then  give  the  camphor  and  soon  it  should 
be  all  right.  I  do  not  consider  this  dis- 
ease infectious  but  the  cause  that  pic- 
duces  it  in  one  may  produce  it  in  many. 

Diarrhoea  is  more  frequent  than  gapes, 
and  may  arise  from  the  same  causes,  or 
may  be  the  result  of  allowing  the  mash 
to  get  sour  before  feeding  or  in  the  feed- 
ing dish,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
use  of  a  damaged  grain  or  oiher  un- 
wholesome food,  or  by  too  much  green 
food  after  being  too  long  on  dry  food. 
Remove  the  causa  if  it  can  be  ascertained, 
feed  warm  mash,  not  too  wet,  of  barley  or 
oat  meal,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  from 
sound  corn,  and  in  severe  cases  give  two 
or  three  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  on 
as  much  meal  as  it  will  wet,  about  four 
times  a  day. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  and  double -yolked  eggs 
are  an  indication  of  too  high  feeding,  and 
can  usually  be  remedied  by  reducing  the 
ration,  give  more  room  for  exercise,  and 
see  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
clean  gravel  and  broken  oyster  shells  or 
crockery  for  them  to  pick  up  and  green 
food  regularly.  Fowls  are  sometimes 
found  dead  under  the  roost  or  on  the 
nest  without  any  previous  indications  of 
ill  health,  and  this,  which  is  sometimes 
called  apoplexy,  is  also  a  result  of  over- 
feeding. When  it  occurs  the  remainder  of 
the  fleck  should  be  treated  as  above  do- 
scribed.  This  seldom  occurs  until  fowls 
are  more  than  a  year  old. 

Fowls  kept  in  confinement  sometimes 
acquire  the  habit  of  picking  the  feathers 
eff  one  another,  sometimes  leaving  the 
head  bare.  Some  have  ascribed  this  to 
a  lack  of  animal  food,  and  others  to  a 
lack  of  salt,  as  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
newly  plucked  feathers  taste  decidedly 
salt.  I  have  checked  it  for  my  neighbors 
by  advising  the  giving  of  as  much  salt 
fat  pork  as  they  would  eat  for  several 
days  in  succession,  cutting  it  into  small 
pieces,  thus  satisfying  both  requirements 
of  meat  and  salt.  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
n:ed  occur  among  fowis  if  they  fiave  a 
proper  variation  of  diet,  but  when  it  once 
begins  it  may  be  found  that  some  old  hens 
will  not  be  easy  to  break  of  the  habit. 


In  that  case  watch  them  and  dispose  of 
those  who  practice  it.  Cold  wet  houses 
and  yards  occasionly  give  poultry  the 
rheumatism  or  cramp  in  the  legs  which 
causes  them  to  walk  with  difficulty  or  per- 
haps not  at  all.  In  such  cases  the  remedy 
is  plain.  A  similar  trouble  may  be  caused 
by  some  foreign  object  in  the  gizzard  cr 
intestines.  In  one  such  case  administer- 
ing a  teaspoonful  of  lard  causer,  a  hen  to* 
discharge  a  considerable  piece  of  broken 
glass  with  edges  and  points  so  sharp  that 
it  must  have  caused  much  paa.  whenever 
the  fowl  moved. 

Certainly  she  was  all  right  as  soon  as 
she  was  rid  of  the  glass.  Hens  often 
suffer  from  indigestion  which  may  be  re- 
lived by  giving  a  spoonful  of  lard  or  castor 
oil,  and  I  have  often  resorted  to  it  when 
a  hen  is  moping  or  drooping  without  ap- 
parent cause. 

Highly  fed  chickens  especially  when 
from  breeding  stock  that  was  a  little  too 
fit,  or  that  had  been  weakened  ty  poor 
food  or  disease,  sometimes  are  weak  in  the 
legs  and  unable  to  walk.  In  this  case- 
give  good  food  with  an  allowance  of  meat 
or  worms  every  day;  see  that  they  have 
warm  quarters,  but  do. not  allow  crowding,, 
provide  plenty  of  clean  gravel  and  fresh 
bone  meal,  and  add  a  little  copperas  or 
Douglass  mixture  to  the  water  every  day. 

The  same  precautions  of  good  stimulat- 
ing foods,  warm  quarters  and  iron  in  the 
water  should  be  observed  when  the  h'-ns- 
are  moulting.  That  is  the  time  when  they 
especially  need  warm  mash  with  plenty 
of  meat  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper  every 
morning  and  plenty  of  sound  hard  grain 
at  night.  Extra  feeds  of  barley  and  buck- 
wheat occasionally  are  very  good  at  this  time 
and  for  birds  that  are  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  fairs  add  a  handful  of  sunflower  seeds, 
as  they  assist  in  giving  the  feathers  a 
glossy  look.  Very  few  hens  will  continue- 
to  lay  when  moulting.  Some  extra  strains 
will  do  it,  but  unless  highly  fed  they  do 
net  very  quickly  feather  out  handsomely. 
They  need  green  food  and  meat  every 
day  as  also  do  young  chickens  that  are- 
slow  in  feathering  out.  Remember  that 
lice  are  often  the  cause  of  disease  and 
that  sick  fowls  quickly  get  lousy  if  they 
were  not  so  before,  and  guard  against 
this  at  all  times. — New  England  Farmer. 


A  Suhstitute  for  Cabhage. 

Last  Spring,  Prof.  Watson  suggested 
rape  as  green  food  for  poultry,  and  it 
seems  that  a  number  of  our  readers  have 
tried  the  crop  for  this  purpose.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Rural  New  Yorker" 
writes  this  report: 

"I  am  feeding  rape  to  confined  pouitry 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  the  way 
they  tear  the  broad  leaves  to  bits  and. 
swallow  them,  would  surprise  a  pig.  In 
fact,  I  had  to  confine  them  to  prevent 
them  from  entirely  destroying  the  one- 
eighth  acre  of  rape  that  I  sowed  as  an 
experiment," 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, this  year,  rape  has  been  used  for 
pasturing  geese,  with  great  success,  as  it 
grows  up  rapidly  aftr  being  eaten  down, 
and  gives  a  heavy  yield.  It  is  worth  try- 
ing. It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  the  seed 
as  fowls  will  eat  it  at  any  stage  of  growth, 
and  it  also  grows  rapidly,  being  excellent 
for  use  in  changeable  yards,  where  flocks 
can  be  kept  in  one  yard  while  something 
is  growing  in  the  other  one. 

Rape  may  be  sown  broadcast,  from  early 
in  the  Spring  until  late,  and  if  used  for 
ducks  and  geese  it  is  very  cheap  food.  It 
will  also,  if  transplanted  in  beds  with  the 
plants  close  together,  keep  all  the  Winter 
if  covered  with  straw,  corn  stalks  and 
boards.  We  advise  crimson  clover  also  as 
a  Winter  growing  plant. 

The  main  point  with  rape  is  that  you 
do  not  have  to  set  out  the  plants.  Simply 
prepare  your,  ground  and  sow  the  seed 
broadcast  and  it  will  grow  and  thrive. 


Nez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palouse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  aud  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
iu  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  resrion  for  the  bomeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
Norlh  Dakota. 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palnuse.  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has.  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reserva' ion.  Five  hun- 
dred "thousand  (500.0C0)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  folder  and 
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Conditions  In  the  South. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Baker,  Tampa,  Florida,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions given  by  us  do  not  apply  to  his 
climate,  and  for  that  reason  he  forwards 
several  questions  to  which  he  desires  re- 
plies. Mr.  Baker's  request  is  a  very  proper 
one,  and  we  append  his  letter  below  with 
replies  to  the  same.    He  says: 

While  I  find  very  much  that  is  helpful  to 
me  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper, 
yet  most  of  the  information  applies  to  con- 
ditions in  the  north,  and  does  not  at  all  fit 
the  case  in  this  latitude.  Kindly  permit 
me  to  ask  you>  a  few  questions  for  your 
consideration. 

1.  I  have  a  hen  house  10x40  feet,  divided 
into  pens  8x10  feet,  with  yards  Sx85  feet 
en  the  south  side.  The  floor  of  the  house 
is  about  2  1-2  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
space  below  is  slatted  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  and  serves  as  a  scratching  pen 
during  the  heat  of  the  aay.  The  room 
above,  for  nest  boxes  and  roosts,  is  sided 
•on  the  north  side,  and  down  about  half 
■way  on  the  south  side.  A  good  shingled 
roof  covers  all.  How  many  hens  should  be 
kept  in  a  pen  of  this  size?  (Remembering 
that  we  seldom  have  a  frost  as  far  south 
as  this). 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  mode 
of  feeding  in  this  climate?  From  June  15 
until  September  it  rains  every  day,  and  the 
temperature  ranges  between  85  degrees  and 
38  degrees  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

3.  I  have  recently  lost  two  hens  having 
similar  symptoms.  Their  combs  turn  dark, 
and  after  drooping  about  ror  two  or  three 
days,  they  die.  I  dissected  one.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  a  hen's  anatomy,  but 
think  her  liver  may  have  been  rather  large. 
In  the  gizzard  were  a  large  number  of 
worms,  two  or  three  of  which  were  about 
as  large  as  a  pin,  and  perhaps  two  inches 
long.  The  others  were  much  smaller.  Do 
you  think  the  worms  caused  her  death?  The 
other  organs  appeared  healthy  and  the  hen 
■was  not  over  fat. 

4.  Some  time  ago  one  of  my  best  Lang- 
shan  hens  acted  very  strangely,  turning 
round  and  round,  and  twisting  her  head 
until  she  looked  backward.  I  could  find 
nothing  to  relieve  her,  so  used  the  hatchet. 
What  was  the  disease?  The  cause  and 
remedy,  if  any? 

5.  This  season  a  number  of  my  Langshan 
chickens,  when  nearly  full  grown,  have  lost 
the  use  of  their  legs.  They  stagger  around 
the  yard,  and  some  have  seemed  to  be 
drawn  out  of  shape.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  suggest  a  cure? 
The  growing  stock  has  been  kept  separate 
from  the  laying  hens. 

1.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  where 
there  is  a  rainy  season  tne  hens  should 
have  ample  room  for  scratching,  but  as  he 
has  an  "underneath  run"  he  no  doubt  al- 
ludes to  the  space  on  the  roost.  The  rule 
is  to  allow  ten  square  feet  of  room  to 
each  hen  and  one  foot  or  room  on  the 
roost  (to  prevent  crowding).  This  would 
allow  ten  hens  in  a  house  10x10  feet,  having 
a  roost  10  feet  long.  Some  breeders,  how- 
ever, keep  15  hens  to  every  100  square  feet, 
having  two  roosts  on  the  same  level,  but 
we  believe  that  more  eggs  will  be  the  re- 
sult if  fewer  hens  are  allowed. 

2.  In  a  warm  climate  less  food  for  main- 
tenance of  the  body  is  required,  hence  the 
use  of  much  grain  may  make  the  hens  too 
fat.  We  would  prefer  to  give  laying  hens 
and  growing  fowls  (not  non-layers)  a  meal 
at  night,  consisting  of  a  pound  of  lean  meat 
or  cut  bone,  (or  blood)  to  fifteen  hens. 
The  next  night  give  a  pint  of  meal  and 
four  ounces  of  linseed  meal.  This  is  esti- 
mated on  the  supposition  that  they  can  get 
plenty  of  grass  or  green  food.  If  not  lay- 
ing give  no  food  at  all.  If  the  hens  are 
fat  withold  all  food  and  make  them  scratch 
for  a  little  millet  seed.  The  main  point  is 
never  to  feed  them  if  they  will  not  work 
by  scratching. 

3.  Combs  always  change  color  when  a 
fowl  is  ill  and  does  not  indicate  what  the 
disease  is.  The  worms  in  the  gizzard  is 
the  cause.  How  they  get  there  is  not 
understood,  but  severe  remedies  may  kill 
the  fowl.  A  few  drops  of  turpentine  on  a 
bread  crumb  or  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur 
in  the  food  of  six  hens,  is  sometimes  used, 
but  as  the  worms  bore  into  the  gizzard 
remedies  rarely  reach  them. 

4.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  vertigo, 
due  to  over  feeding,  but  in  such  cases  it  is 
always  well  to  examine  for  the  large  lice 
on  the  heads. 

5.  Also  look  for  large  lice,  but  probably 
the  chicks  were  forced  too  rapidly  by  high 
feeding — fed  off  their  legs.  In  a  warm  cli- 
mate the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
to  net  fed  too  much.  Always  allow  for  the 
worms,  soeds,  and  grass  that  the  birds  may 
be  able  to  secure. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  rinds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  Colit'ornia  days. 

Colorado.  Montana,"  Idaho.  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investor;-. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, a:.d  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  in  format  ion, address  John  R.  Pott, 
Williams  port.  Pa. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


c 


at  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  $2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HAKVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TEBBIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  (Mr 
Breeders  registered,  fcuoch  Parr,  Hai  ri.stown,  Iud 

IMPORTED  HOITDANS.  W.  Legs  ,  P.  Rocks. 
ti.  E.  <  halfant,     19  amnion  ton.    >  J. 

T  Kill  r  Brahmas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock". 
J_J  Chas  M.  Gritting  &  Sou,  Shelter  Island,  IS'.Y. 

SKM>  for  my  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
Albert   F.    Fikestine,    Logansville,  Ohio. 

Lltrf  hniai*.  Selling  out  cheap.  Fouls  and  egg^ 
•  by  the  100  or  less.  A  N.  Doane,  Gail  esville.N  .  Y 

rT  A.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
II.  est  B.  p.  Bock*  In  West.  Stock  for  sale. 

A P.  >ile»».  Mearlville,  Pa.,  breeds  fine  poultry, 
•  P.  Ducks  a  d  handles  Poultry  Supplies.  Cir. 


anted  —Experienced  man  to  run  a  duck  ranch 
nn  shares    Oscar  Hanunan,  Basking  Ridge,  N.l 


w 


PIT  (.  k  tlKS,  ASSEI.S,   S H BOPS H I RES 
ORS1KKYN.     KENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITEB.  Girard.  Pa. 


and  Leghorns.  Fowls  tor  sale.  Eggs  II  f 
Circular.        J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville, 


UFFS  ONI>Y.__Coohins.  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes 

for  15. 
Va. 


SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  .Mills,  Pa  ,  breed  Lt. 
Brah.,  B.  P.  R.,  Wh.  &  Sit.  Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.    Eggs  jl .  00  per  15. 

on  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800birdsfor 
dU  sale  cheap.  Eggs.il  per  15.  4c.  for  col  cat.,48Ulus. 
Cir.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

BLACK  JII«ORCAS  bred  bv  me  were  vic- 
torious at  Washington,  D.C  ,  Wilkes- Barre.  Pa. 
F.H.WtiOD,  Diyden,  N.  V  ., importer  and  breeder. 

OACHOICE  BREEDIKC  FOtVl  S  forsale. 
Ou  I.  Games  etc..  at  $1.00  per  piece.  $60  for  lot. 
I>.  E.  <  If  I  M  It  1. 1  X.   Hall.  York  Co.  Pa. 

"T>  CLEGS.,  prize  winners,  and  R.  and  S.  C. 
J  la  Minorca*,  stuck  for  sale  on  score  cards  in  the 
fall.    Noeggs.   J.  A.WEERTO.La  Salle,  Ills. 

B PLYMOUTH   ROCKS.  Light  Brahma.", 
.  White  and  Brown  l.egh  -rns.  First-class  stick. 
Catalogue.    A.  L.  FA  WCETT.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

E kepi  perfectly  fresh  12  months  by  Biggs' 
QQC  Method.  Sent  with  full  directions  on  rec-Tpt 
55°  of  $100.    B.  V    I!  M.I.N    Bedford.  Iml. 

BARRED  and  W   P.  Bocks,  one  year  old  breed- 
ers. Choice  young  sf  ck  forsale  satisfa<  Hon.  Ever 
green  P. Y'ds,  H  .). Curtis,  Red  Hook  ou  Hudson.  N  V 

Pelt  in  Ducks,  choice  breeders,  from  early  hatched 
broods  from  Willow  Pond  Knnoh,  for  sale 
nowatsi  each.    R.  Coorow,  Cinuamlnson,  N.J. 

U/ANTm   TO  BKNT  a  large  Poultry  Plant, 

nHli  I  lU  Incubators  and  eve  ythiug  c  mplete; 
or  a  position  as  manager  <  f  a  Poultry  Plant.  .1  *  o 
S.  NOLTE.  2731  A  oistom  Street.  \\  heeling,  W.  Va. 

BONE  MEAL,  Shell,  Grit,  Beef  Scraps.«reen 
Bon»  tulle  ».  wire,  Markers,  L'apoi  izlng 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplies.  .1.  H.  SLACK, 
Jl'fg.  I'oaltry  Knppiie*.  It  loom*ba r.» ,  \  J. 

FOX. THE  SPECI  ALIST.  S.t'.Brown  Leg- 
horns, B.  P.  Rock*.  EugllKh  Beagle 
Hounds.  20  years  a  "reeder.  3i  O  selected 
cockerels,   2.000   pallets- WINNERS. 

B.  A    FOX.  Centralia,  Va. 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  to  years  AIsoS.C. 
Black  Legns.  Fggs,  SI. 00  per  15;  ?1.75ier30. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


THREE  Von  Culin  Incubator'.   Good  as  new. 
Best  reasons  for  selling.    WEBSTEB  AND 
HANNCM.  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

The  Perfected  Incubator    200  eggs,  $25.00- 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
tor  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOULTON.  Taunton.  Mass. 

ST. BERNARD  PUPS.w^T9 « 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreedstock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarethe 


itCat.  fiee.  Hammonton,  N .  J. 


best 
Incu.  Cir. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  W'jn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breed  ng  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Bend  fer  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

MAD.  SO.  IT  ABE  OABDEN  WINNERS.  B. 
andS.C.B.  Leg*.,  W.and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brahg.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  ft  per  set.  Cir.  W.  W.liulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  -  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 
FifU-lW"  miles  from  New  Oileans.  12  passen- 
ger trainsilaily.  Well  stocked  anil  doing  good  busi- 
ness. For  particulars  write  box  14P4,Ne\v  Orleans.  La 

171  W.  LANDFEAR  A  SON,  Bedford,  O., 
'  •  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rooks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax--  Exhibiton  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 


SPANISH  Wp^S.***8 
J.  BENNETT.  Sunntan.  Ripley  Co..  Ind. 


rj-d 


EUREKA 


FARMERS'    FRIEND  POWDER 

for  horses,  cuttle,  poultry,  e  c  25c  lb.  pack- 
age. All  first-class  dealers  have  it  for  tale. 
Chas.  Nash  Purvis,  SaUs-agent,  Willi amsport,  Pa. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. — Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contalus  a  description  of  everything  In  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  111  y  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.    W.C.Byard,  Walnut.  Hills, Cincinnati,  <>IUo. 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

Of  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J. L.CAMPBELL, West  Elisabeth. Pa.  This 
id  is  good  for  |5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incuhato: 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

illustrated  Catalogue  for  stamp. 
Medal  snd  Diploma  Awarclpil  St  the  World's  Fair. 

A.  F.  Williams,  is,  Kace  St.  Bristol  Ct 

John  F.  Belli.  Elgin,  111., breeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  li.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from 
stock  that  scores  from  onto  0:1,  ;2  per  15.  r>  per  45. 
Eggs  from  good  B.  Plj  mouth  Rocks,  Farm  Range, 
$6.1,0  per  100.    CIRCULAR  FREE. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  3,1%  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1  00  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
5,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  Index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
raJnable  hooks. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Mlnorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian  (-lames, 
P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Mlnorcas,  P.  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15:  >3  per  21.    Buff  and  White  Indian 
Game  eggs,  $3  per  15.    Catalogue  free. 
LEWIS  C.  BEATTt,  Washington,  N.  J. 

T.  CJRETNA.  PA.,  August  17,  IK.  19,20,  21, 
l»9S.   The  Fine't  show  Buildings  Outside  of 
New  York.  Liberal  Classification  and  Prizes.  Splen- 
did accommodations  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons.  Sec'y, 
M.  B.Blauch,  Lebanon, Pa.  Penned  by  Spratt's  Patent 

MY  bird?  are  prize-winners,  bred  from  prize- 
winners and  mated  to  produce  prize-winners. 
They  have  won  at  .Madison  Square  Harden,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  large  shows. 
Price  of  eggs  S3  f.  >r  IS  or  jo  for  30,  from  Barred  Plym 
outh  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wyandottes. 
and  S.  ('.  Brown  Leghorns.  E.  E.  HUDSON, 
Box  43.  Kennedy ville,    Kent    Co.,  Md. 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 

kills  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.,  about  the 
poultry  house  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  boards.  gal  ,50  cts. ;  1  gal., 
75  cts.;  5  gal.,  §3.    Agents  everywhere. 

CIEO.  H.  LEE,  Exeter,  Neb. 

FPPC  !  FCPQ  I  FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
uuuO  1  CpUO  ■  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  forprice 
list.  Ten  cents  for  flue  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
10  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  in  the  U .  States. 
J.R.BRABAZON.eienvlew.  Delavan.  Wis. 


RICE'S 

LICE  PAINT. 

A  WHOLESALE 
Lice  and  Vermin  Destroyer. 
Easy  to  use. — Certain  to  kill. 
Half  Gallon  50c.    Gallon  75c. 

Five  Gallon  Can  S3. 00. 
Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free. 

C.  C.  RICE  &  CO.. 
143  Kiuzie  St.,    Chicago,  111. 


eUERNSEY  CATHLSi 


Sinsrle-Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Wh.  and 
Bull*  Wyanrtotlea.  Honclans,  Rose  Comb 
White  and  It  row  11  Leghorns,  and  Bntf  Ply- 
mouth Hocks.  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  tne  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  OUALITV— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  record"  made  in  t lie  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1*6  firsts,  60  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "  Like  Begets  Like."  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Guernsey  Ca'lle  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
JAMES  FORSYTH,   Lock  Box  17. "River- 
side" Farm.  Owego,  Tioga  Connty.  V  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


HifeHEST Honors  m 


FAB  1  US.  MY. 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  glYlni 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by  an) 
breeder  of  any  variety.        P.  O.  Box,  501. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Sonplles. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oaken  Adjustable  Therniome- 
1  ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
»mostatlc  Bars  and  Kegnlators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.   Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 

L.  B.  OAKES.  It  loom  log!  on,  Indiana. 

"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREL 

rriHTS  new  and  valuaMe  book  on  poultry  diseases 
A.    will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps.  Address 

MICHAEL  K.  B0YER,  Natick,Mass. 


EK.  <;  I  Bits,  breeder  and 
•  dealer  in  Ferrets, (itiinea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared  Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare,  Angora  and  Common  Rab- 


bits.   Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


NORWALK,  O. 


25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  on  caponizitig 


MARKER 


FREE. 


Sets  $2  on  up.  Poultry 
Specialties  w.  H.  Wigmore, 
912  Rementer  st.,i  hila.,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  189?.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet-2d  pen— Chicago,  1894 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Stock  for  Sale.  Fees 
Season.  Also  scotch  Collie  Dogs.  ALFRED 
DOYLE,  Morgan   Park,    III.     Box  A. 

FIRST 
PRIZES. 

World's  Fair,  '9:!.    Troy,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


'94.    New  York, 

'9i-'9ti.  Eggs  $5  tor  13.  "Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  D.  WILSON. 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASH- 
ER and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewashing 
henhouses,  etc.  With  th9  machine 
and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Srhiran 
Sjr   \3»     jitb  ,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at,  reasonablo  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easton.  Mass. 


"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fg'ri., 
EASTON,         -         -  PA. 


NEW  YORK. 

February,  1895,  1  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,   Silver   and   White  Wyandottes. 

E<J«S— 1  setting  $5,3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box  4.  Lancaster.  Massachusetts 

POULTRY 

*SUPPLIESt.v^ 


NEW  63.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  Green 
Bone  per  minute,  by  oand.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 

$5  OO  with  crank.   87.00  with 
balance  wheel  In  place  of 
crank. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


200% More  Eggs 

Wbeo  hens  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 


-MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

will  pay  for  itself  Id  two  months.  Sent 
on  trial.  *5.00  BUYS  ONE. 
Catalogue  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,Milford,  Mass. 


Still  in  the  Lead 

151 

First  Premiums, 
158 

Page  Catalogue. 

Send  for  one  before 
purchasing  Incuba- 
tors or  B 1  coders. 

ddress.  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

BouthNatlctt  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-fifth   Annual  Illustrated  SO  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  Is  often 
found  In 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Address,     W.  11.  Rrm>  <*  son, 

10  Jterc  hauls  Kovj.  Botton. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Aug 


WpMfs  Mite  Leghorns, 

Atrierlc'n'fi  Bmlnrw  HenS(i>lln  Ihe  I.<-.-.«l 

To  make  mom  for  young  stock  I  must  sell  l.oi'b 
choice  selected  yearling  liens  and  fine  early  ha>c  rd 
cockerels.  Another  grand  opportunity  to  procu.e 
stock  from  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  Sirain  of  S, 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  stating  just  what  ii 
wanted  and  1  will  give  siiecial  ([notation.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  free 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

fiROTON,  N.  Y 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  beat  poultry  paper*  on  earth!  art 

FARM  POCtTBT(8emi-M  nthly)  91.00 
and 

POULTBT  KEEPER   50  ta, 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.29, 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
 Boston,  Mass. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  sheep  Breeeder  (M.) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  t-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  shears  (f  1.501  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


«  -V. >  f  j  V,.-,  Jvj, 


s 


Our  160  paee,  finely  illustrated 
SUL  Combined  Poultry  Guide  and 
*  ^Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you 
W        wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators 
J  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances,  ciuide  and  Oata^ 
Slogue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar. 
1  Heliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Uninov.  Ills 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE.  * 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Klegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
?&er™  D-,?-  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ONLY  Sl-SO!  CEOUALEDf 

go^T^^PE^ 
FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   $2.00 

o,AHvSen£  P°3tPaid  °n  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
VI. 60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Box  F.  P. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
tl.30per  ISO  square 
feet,  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  c  lrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

l02Fulton3t.,N.Y 


INCUBATOR 


ON  TRIAL. 


Try  It  before  tob  bay  It 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
book  Incubation,  5  cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
_  ,  itc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Van  Culm  lucnhAtor  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del. 


^ands 

Oranges  I  g\ 
"Resorts 

[nvestments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERlfV, 

CENERAL  PASSE N CER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florioa. 


THE  ARCHEMEDIAN  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  sent  on  trial.    It  has  proved  itself 

THE  BEST  BONE  CUT- 
TER IN  THE  WORLD. 

Poultrymen,  don't  think  of  raifing  your 
chicks  this  year  without  feeding  Green  Cut 
Bone.  Bv  using  this  feed  you  will  raise  a 
much  larger  per  cent  to  maturity.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

ARCHEMEDIAN  BONE  CUTTER  CO., 
AfllLFORD,  mass. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largestfand  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  InEurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30milesof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using'from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
J»H.  Kami*  in.  Sonth  Easton.  Mag*. 


BUT  GET  A  COPY  OF 


By  L.J.  Robinson,  LL  B. 


A'  Complete  JLaw  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME  OF  600  PAGES.  Treating 
fully  ALL  CASES  and  subjects  known 
In  COMMON  LAW. 

A  LAW  BOOK  for  EVERY-DAY  PEOPLE  IN 
EVERY-DAY  LIFE,  both  business  and  domestic, 
teaching  th;m  how  they  may  KEEP  OUT  OF 
LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES.  99  per  cent  of  all  cases 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  country  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  AVOIDED  by  the  possession  and  exercise  ol 
a  little  correct  information. 


"  /gnot-antia  legis  nenirneni  excusat." 

Ignorance  of  law  excuses  no  one. 
ENDORSED  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES, 

such  as 

Wm  F.  Warren,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  BosVm  Univ.  ; 
E.  ri.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Boston  Univ.  Law 
School:  Hon.  R.  S.  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  Wash.; 
Joel  P.  Bishop.  LL.B.,  author  of  noted  works  on  law; 
Melville  M.  Biselow,  LL.B.,  author  of  standard  legal 
works;  Hon.  Henry  VV.  Paine.  Att'y  ;  Hon.  H.  T. 
Helm,  Att'y;  Judge  Thns.  L.  Nelson,  of  U.  S.  Dist. 
Court  in  Mass.;  "Milwaukee  Sentinel";  "  Phila. 
RecnH." 

WELL  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PREPAID,  $3.50. 

Address, 
POULTRY  KEEPER  Co 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 

MONEY  SAVED! 


*5r*Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.   Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  th 
of  one. 


Amateur  sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

' '  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago iVeekly  Inter-Ocean  , 

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly. . .. 

Game  Brueder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

"  Monthly  

"  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Que9ii  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

Inter-State  Poultry  man  

Lipplncott's  Magazine,,  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

Mountain  View  l'onltryman  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer.... 

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  semi-weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladles'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultrymau  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only) 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkesburg-,  Pa 


NO.  9.  Price  $7.90  Roche's  Green  Bone 
Cutters,  warranted  the 
only  automatic  feeding 
machines  on  the  market. 
Easy  running,  strong, 
durable,  fast  cutters. 
Warranted. 

Recognizing  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  alow 
priced  automatic  feeding 
machine,  we  have  this 
seascn  placed  on  the 
market  a  No.  10  for  $6.75; 
No.  9.  J7. 90;  No.  8,  $5.50. 
in  addition  to  our  t*o.  3 
for  $16  00;  No.  4,  $18.00,  and  No.  2,  $25.00. 
CAUTION. 
Investigate  before  purchasing  any  machine 
advertised  as  automatic  feeding,  as  we  warrant 
ours  the  only  automatic  feeding  machines  on  the 
market    Sent  on  trial.    Send  for  catalogue. 

We  sell  automatic  feeding  machines  exclusively 
F.  J.  BOCBK,  Oreen  Bone  A  Vegetable 
Cutler  Co.,  JHillurd,  Mass,  .  J' .  Ik.  A. 


EGGS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

FROM  TWELVE  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS 

Mated  to  produce  egg  producers  and  shiw  speci- 
mens 7.1c.  brings  you  the  result  of  my  experience, 
13  strictly  fresh  eggs  2c  stamp  for  48  page  catalogue 
175  breeding  fowls  for  sale.  Choice  lot  of  chicks  tor 
sale. 

S.  CHAMPION, 

Tnscola  Poultry  Y'ds,  Cass  City,  Mich. 


THE  IMPROVED 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
^Absolutely  self-regulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
Cata-  His  1  H  and  cheapest  first-claes  Hatcher 
loguel  Bin  the  market.  Olrculaxsfree 

4cents.    GEO.EK,TEIi<fcCO.,  Quincy,  Hi, 


HATCH  CHICKENS 


EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating, 
thousands  in   successful  oper- 
ation.   Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
ost,  than  any  other  Hatcher. 
STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacture! 


Most  efficient  small  Incubator  e 
invented.  Perfect  iu  every  det; 
Just  the  thing  for  poultry  rais 


Keep  Yo 


STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  caia  saved  me  $40.00  ;  send  six  to  prevent  K.oup,"  says  oue  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  wiLh  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $i;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1. 20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Papb*.  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  J1.50,  postpaid.   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass.. 

2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  $1.2  5. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Park esbnrg,  Pa.,  50o 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffln.  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansa 
City,  Mo.,  50c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c.   Total,  $3.60. 

All  the  above  named  papers  for  one- ha  If  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  tbis  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address. 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  pubflshe  1  at  Parkes- 
burg, Pa. ,  50  cts.  ror  year. 

American  Poultry  Advot  its. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  i5  cts.  pn- 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  50  cts  \  eryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  publ  bed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  its.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  hijh-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se.  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


4 


.75 


IN 
VALUE 
FOE 


.$1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  yon 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  on- 
tamed  in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month  thay  furnish  a  continual 
variety  ot  Iresh  reading.  Don't  .Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  P0ITLTBY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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POULTRY  KEEPER  ILLUSTRATOR  QUARTERLY. 

Your  attention  is  directed  especially  to  our  new  Quarterly.  Four  great  issues  in  one  year.  No.  i — Poultry  Keeper 
Illustrator,  thus  making  our  original  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly.  Contains  over  ICO  il- 
lustrations of  poultry  houses  and  all  poultry  appliances.  No.  2 — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  special  on  Incubators 
and  Brooders,  with  all  the  best  articles  on  the  Artificial  Raising  of  Chicks,  Ducklings,  Turkeys  and  other  valuable  articles.  No. 
3 — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  special  on  Diseases,  giving  the  most  recent  intormation  on  every  disease  known  and 
their  cures.  No.  4 — Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  being  a  Description  of  Breeds,  their  points,  how  to  judge  at  shows,  and  full 
information  as  to  the  merits  of  each  breed.  The  four  numbers  of  the  year,  75  cents.  Single  copies,  25  cents.  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  one  year,  and  the  four  books  for  only  80  cents.  Persons  already  subscribers  can  have  the  four  numbers  by  paying  fifty 
cents  more  or  sending  a  new  subscription  to  Poultry  Keeper  and  eighty  cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Company,  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa. 


THE  STORY 


....OF  THE  


American  People 


The  Iiatcst  and  JVIost  Complete 

HISTORY  m  UNITED  STATES 

Now  on  the  market  at  the  price,  being  a  strictly  correct  narrative  of  the  events 
in  our  history,  beginning  with  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus;  then  follow 
accounts  of  the  explorations  of  the  English,  French  and  Spaniards ;  the  Mound- 
builders  and  the  American  Indians;  the  Struggle  for  Independence;  til?  Wars 
of  1812,  1848  and  1861-5,  and  the  numerous  wars  with  the  Indians;  the  great 
Political  Crises;  the  great  Inventors  and  their  Inventions— the  Locomotive, 
Telegraph,  Cotton-gin,  Sewing-machine,  etc.— and  a  chapter  on  the  more  recent 
but  none  the  less  wonderful  inventions. 


IT  IC  ACCURATE 
I  1    lO  CONCISE 


COMPLETE 


And  while  the  array 
of  facts  and  figures  is 
both  accurate  and  com- 
plete, the  authors  have 
woven  them  into  a 
thrilling  tale  of  the 
American  People  which 
is  as  interesting  as  a 
novel.   The  authors, 

Arthur  Oilman,  M.A., 

Professor    of   History  at 
Harvard  University, 


Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Ph.D., 


Professor    of    History  nt 
University  of  Chicago, 

Are  such  well-known 
educators  and  historical 
authorities  that  they  are 
a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  work  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. 


Over  600  Pages  and  240  Illustrations. 


The  pictures  include  portraits  of  each  Preside 
women  of  to-day,  as,  McKinley,  Crisp,  Reed,  Hi 
Anthony,  Frances  E.  Willard  and  many  others. 


of  the  prominent  men  and 
dison,  Parkhurst,  Susan  B. 
ersely  stated,  the  book  is 


415  Pages 


Printed  from  new,  plain  type,  on  good,  clean  paper,  containing  cll. 

accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the  late  war,  with  over 

50   Illustrations   Suowing  tnc  great  battle-fields,  leading 
generals,  etc. 


Full  of  Amusing  Incidents,  Deeds  of  Bravery  and  Heroism,  Performed 
by  Armies  and  by  Individuals,  Thrilling  Escapes,  Daring 
Exploits,  I/ife  in  Camp,  Field  and  Hospital, 
Night  Marches,  etc.,  etc. 


FORT  SUMTER  AFTER  THE  BOMBARDMENT. 

This  history  gives  not  only  an  accurate  and  thrMling  account  of  the 
war,  but  takes  up  the  several  causes  that  are  considered  responsible  for  it, 
showing  how  the  numerous  events  were  linked  together,  forming  a  connected 
chain.  It  follows  up  the  preparations  on  both  sides,  giving  the  facts  and  plans 
of  the  campaiga,  and  settles  many  heretofore  disputed  points  by  showing  them 
in  a  new  and  true  light.  And  above  all,  it  is  as  nearly  unbiased  as  human 
nature  can  make  it. 

This  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts  and  figures,  but  the  author  has  woven 
them  into  a  thrilling  narrative  which  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.   It  is  akso 

Accurate  Concise  - — Complete. 

A  complete  history  of  our  late  war  is  almost  indispensable  in  every  home 
It  is  constantly  needed  for  reference  in  reading  the  papers,  and  it  should  by  all 
means  be  in  the  hands  of  all  school  children  and  teachers,  for  no  United  States 
history  contains  anything  like  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Civil  War,  hence 
the  necessity  of  some  such  work  as  this  to  supplement  the  school  work. 

WE  OtFER  THIS  BOOK 

Post-paid  and  the  Pcultkv  Keeier  one  year  for  sixty-five 
cents. 


Up=to=date,  Complete,  Reliable,  Low=priced 

It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  always  at  hand.    Its  exhaustive  index 
makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  auything  vou  want,  and  in  order  to  get  it  into 
the  hands  of  everyone  of  our  readers,  we  offer  it,  until  further  notice, 
-  • 

This  valuable  book  post-paid  and  the  Poulti  y  Keeper  one 
year  for  sixty-five  cents. 

Everybody  should  have  these  two  books  in  their  home,  and  that  they  may  do  so  we  will  send  both  books  post-paid*  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  all  for  Only  Seventy-five  Cents.  Anyone  already  a  subscriber  can  get  them  by  sending  a  new  sub- 
scriber and  seventy-five  cents,  or  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  for  either  book  or  forty  cents  for  the  two  books. 

Address  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  COMPANY,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Head  Lice  on  Chicks.— Will  you 
please  tell  me  how  to  kill  heart  lice  on 
small  chickens?— K.  P.,  Burlington,  Wis. 

Anoiut  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard 
once  or  twice  a  week. 


Picking  Geese.— 1.  Will  it  injure  young 
geese  intended  for  breeding  to  pick  them  in 
the  fall?  2.  Are  the  Embdems  as  profitable 
as  any  other  breed:'— D.  W.  G.,  Bowman, 
lnd. 

1.  Not  if  the  feathers  are  ripe.  2.  They 
are  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  breeds. 


Breeds  for  Broilers.— I  thought  I 
would  write  and  ask  you  a  question  about 
across  for  broilers.  "Will  you  please  tell 
me  which  is  the  best.a  eiosf  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns on  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  or  pure 
bred  Plymouth  Rocks?— J.  W.  B.,  Howard 
Lake,  Minn. 

We  do  not  advise  crosses,  The  pure-lired 
Plymouth  Rock  makes  a  tine  broiler. 


Asiatics  and  Toes. — Why  does  the  nail 
on  the  outer  toe  of  the  Asiatics  so  often 
grow  upward?  Sometimes  it  curves  nearly 
straight  up  in  the  end  of  the  toe,  and  in  a 
few  instances  there  is  only  a  stump  of  a 
toe  with  no  nail  at  all.  Is  it  a  disqualifica- 
tion?—C.  G.  K.,  Murfreesboro,  Teun. 

It  is  not  usual  with  Asiatics,  and  may 
happen  to  any  breed,  being  due  to  local 
causes,  It  is  not  a  disqualification  but  a 
defect. 


Color  of  Chicks.— I  have  some  Black 
Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  just 
out,  from  well-known  breeders,  and  tLeir 
legs  are  light  green.  Is  this  right,  and 
will  their  legs  grow  yellow  as  they  grow 
older?  Also,  I  have  a  fine  Buff  Leghorn 
rooster;  he  rattles  in  the  throat,  yet  he 
looks  healthy  and  goes  around  as  if  noth- 
ing ailed  him,  but  when  he  crows  his  notes 
are  broken  short.  Is  it  roup  or  not  and 
what  is  good  for  him? — A.S.  C,  Chicago. 

The  legs  will  come  all  right  in  color  as 
he  matures;  chicks  are  often  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  will  be  afterwards. 
The  rattling  is  not  roup  but  a  cold.  Give 
a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  once  a  day; 
feed  only  once  a  day,  giving  an  ounce  of 
lean  meat,  aud  at  night  give  a  teaspoonful 
of  raw  egg,  yolk  aud  white  beaten  to- 
gether. 

Bed  Mites.— I  am  troubled  with  red 
mites  in  my  chicken  house.  They  are  in 
the  nest  and"  over  everything  in  the  house. 
What  shall  1  do  to  exterminate  them? — S. 
T  ,  Luster,  Miss. 

Have  you  tried  Lee's  Lice  Killer?  By 
burning  sulphur  in  the  hoiue,  if  it  is  close, 
you  can  probably  destroy  them. 


The  Pittsburg  Market.- Is  the  Pitts- 
burg market  a  good  one  for  eggs  or  poul- 
try or  broilers?— H.  C.  V.,  Sugar  Creek, 
Pa. 

As  far  as  we  ;an  learn.  Pittsburg  is  au 
excellent  market. 


Cutting  Clover  for  Fowls.— I  can  get 
a  fine  lot  of  second  crop  clover.  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  let  it  blossom  and  cut  it  in  the 
fall  or  can  I  cut  it  now?— H.  V.  R.,  Bjs- 
onne,  N.J. 

Clover  for  poultry  can  be  cut  at  any 
stage  of  growth,  either  before  or  after  it 
blossoms. 


Commission  Merchants.— Can  you 
give  me  a  reliable  commission  merchant's 
address  in  New  York  that  handles  butter 
and  eggs  exclusively?  In  your  June  edi- 
tion you  quft  ted  prices  in  New  York  for  ca- 
pons. We  are  interested  both  in  the  dairy 
and  poultry  business,  and  v\ould  like  a  re- 
liable firm  to  ship  to.— M.  C.  L.,  Liberty 
Centre,  O. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  names 
of  commission  merchants  in  New  York, 
and  certainly  would  not  be  responsible  lor 
them  by  giving  any  opinion  as  to  reliabil- 
ity. 


Chicks  Die.— I  have  500  little  chicks 
thac  are  all  right  when  hatched,  but  in 
about  two  weeks  tbey  begin  to  droop  and 
soon  die.  I  found  by  examination  that 
their  gizzards  or  stomachs  had  grown  too 
large.  What  is  the  cause  of  it? — E.  C.  S., 
Cresco,  lnd. 

You  leave  us  to  ,!guess"  the  cause, as  you 
do  not  state  how  you  feed  or  manage.  Un- 
less we  know  all  the  facts  we  are  unable  to 
advise  you. 


What  Killed  It  —I  have  some  Brahma 
chickens  nea-lv  three  weeks  old.  I  dusted 
them  with  insect  powder  when  two  days 
old,  and  when  I  went  through  the  coop  one 
was  dead  I  feed  them  chopped  stuff  and 
corn  bran,  three  times  a  day,  as  much  as 
thev  won  d  eat.  Please  tell  me  the  cause 
of  their  dying.— H.  E.  M.,  Salem,  111. 

The  fact  that  only  one  was  dead  implies 
that  it  may  have  been  weak.  The  insect 
powder  is  not  injurious.  Your  feed  is 
hardly  proper.  Cooked  bread  and  milk  is 
better. 


Dressing  Pouli  rt.— Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  dress  poultry  f<  r  market?  When 
cin  I  secure  the  hest  prices  and  where? — 
W.  N.  H.,  Seottsville.Ky. 

Write  to  Sprague  Commission  House, 
218  SouthW  ater  street,  Chicago,  Wor  .  H. 
Rudd  &  Son,  10  Msrchant  Row,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  they  will  send  you  full  details, 
also  prices.  We  have  frequently  pub- 
lished the  directions  in  full. 


Broilers  or  Eggs. 

Which  is  the  more  profitable — broilers 
or  eggs?  This  is  the  question,  with  others, 
which  came  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Bittenbender, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.  He  desires  to  begin  and 
wishes  to  commence  right.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  reply,  and  give  his  letter  below: 

I  want  to  begin  the  poultry  business 
and  would  like  a  little  information  from 
one  who  has  the  experience,  and  being  a 
fellow  publisher,  or  rather  an  ex-editor,  I 
believe  you  will  take  the  time  to  answer 
me  intelligently.  1.  Which  would  you  con- 
sider the  more  profitable,  the  broilers  or 
the  egg  production  business.  2.  Are  the 
Black  Minorcas  as  good  layers  as  other 
breeds?  If  not,  which  is  the  best?  I 
rather  favor  the  latter  because  of  the  large 
eggs  they  lay.  I  do  not  know  how  many, 
but  the  eggs  are  the  largest  of  any  chicks. , 
3.  Which  would  you  consider  the  best  : 
manner  of  lining  up  the  inside  of  the  ' 
building,  tarred  paper  or  mortar?  The 
latter  will  make  an  even  surface  and  ad- 
mit of  frequent  whitewashing. 

1.  Eggs  are  more  profitable  in  some  sec- 
tions than  broilers.  Where  one  fully  un- 
derstands how  to  raise  broilers  they  are 
more  profitable.  We  believe  it  best  to 
combine  both,  but  for  a  beginner  it  would 
be  well  to  make  eggs  a  specialty  and  go 
into  broilers  in  a  small  way  until  all  de- 
tails are  understood. 

2.  We  consider  the  Black  Minorcas  equal 
to  any  breed.  They  and  the  Black  Spanish 
lay  more  eggs  in  weight  than  any  others. 
There  is  not  ten  eggs  difference  in  a 
whole  year  between  the  best  breed  and  the 
lowest.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  management. 
We  can  safely  claim  that,  with  all  con- 
ditions the  same,  there  is  not  two  eggs 
a  year  difference  between  the  Minorcas, 
Black  Spanish,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  and 
Langshans,  and  the  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Cochins  are  not 
behind  them  five  eggs  in  a  whole  year. 
Take  ten  Black  Minorcas  and  no  two  hens 
will  lay  the  same  number  of  eggs  in  a 
year.  Of  course,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
find  uniformity  with  large  numbers.  No 
two  persons  will  agree  on  the  same  breed 
always,  and  each  breed  has  admirers  ready 
to  claim  it  as  "the  best." 

3.  Tarred  paper  (or  Swan's  Standard 
roofing)  is  cheaper.  The  mortar  is  prob- 
ably better  if  you  do  not  care  for  the  ad- 
ditional expense. 

We  do  not  advise  any  beginner  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business  the  first  year, 
except,  in  a  limited  way,  and  then  gradu- 
ally increase. 


Contracts  for  High  Prices. 

Mr.  Theo.  Haight,  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
has  an  incubator  which  hatches  well  and 
can  get  36  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  the 
year  round.  He  is  young,  but  is  on  the 
right  road.  He  has  two  breeds  and  asks 
in  regard  to  a  cross.    He  says: 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
of  June  15th,  I  saw  an  account  of  a  man 
who  expected  to  make  a  contract  to  sell 
ducks  at  50  cents  each.  Now  I  can  make 
a  contract  with  a  large  concern  in  New 
York  City  who  will  buy  eggs  at  36  cents 
per  dozen  the  year  round  and  fowls  at  16 
cents  the  year  round.  I  have  an  incuba- 
tor that  hatches  very  well,  and  plenty  of 
Buff  Cochins  and  Rose  ComD  White  Leg- 
horns. Would  you  advise  me  to  make  a 
separate  yard  and  breed  a  cross,  as  the 
poultry  must  be  dressed  for  market,  or  buy 
different  stock?  If  so,  what  kind  shall  I 
buy?  Now,  as  I  am  only  fourteen  years 
old,  and  have  been  in  the  business  only 
three  years,  and  have  taken  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  two  of  them,  I  find  it  is  the 
best  paper  on  the  market. 

The  point  in  the  above  is  that  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  use  cross-bred  fowls  because 
his  two  pure  bred  flocks  are  of  the  choicest 


selection.  That  is  where  many  make  their 
mistake.  If  poultrymen  will  look  upon 
pure  bred  fowls  as  intended  for  utility  in- 
stead of  for  the  show  room  they  will  be 
better  off. 

Suppose  he  crosses  his  Leghorns  and 
Cochins.  He  will  have  a  cross-bred  lot, 
which  (for  convenience)  we  will  style 
"Cohorns."  He  has,  as  he  supposes,  some- 
thing which  he  considers,  combining  the 
good  qualities  of  bath  breeds.  Along  comes 
a  friend  and  gets  some  of  the  "Cohorns." 
The  first  thing  he  will  ask  is  how  to 
"cross"  them.  And  so  it  goes — all  result- 
ing in  mongrels. 

Instead  of  gaining  something  a  cross  will 
only  destroy  both  the  Cochins  and  Leg- 
horns. The  Cochins  have  their  good  quali- 
ties and  so  have  the  Leghorns.  They  are 
the  results  of  years  of  selection  and  cross- 
ing. They  cannot  be  improved  by  "mix- 
ing." There  is  no  breed  or  cross  that  ex- 
cels in  both  market  qualities  and  eggs. 
What  you  gain  in  one  direction  you  lose 
in  another. 

He  asks  if  he  shall  buy  different  stock. 
We  reply  not  to  do  so.  The  two  breeds 
are  good  enough.  If  market  stock  is  fat 
and  plump  it  will  sell.  Never  buy  fowls 
from  elsewhere  if  it  can  ve  avoided,  for 
by  so  doing  you' buy  lice  and  disease. 

Ijost  His  Chicks  "When  Hatching. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Browning,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
had  "bad  luck"  with  his  incubator,  and 
calls  on  us  to  assist  him.  He  describes 
his  difficulty  in  the  following  letter: 

My  last  hatch  was  very  poor, — forty  out 
of  two  hundred  eggs.  They  were  from  six 
to  ten  hours  after  pipping  before  making 
an  advancement  toward  coming  out  the 
shells,  so  I  broke  the  shells  to  help  them, 
and  they  were  nearly  all  bleeding.  They 
would  commence  pipping  on  the  night  of 
the  twentieth,  or  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  day.  If  you  could  help  me  in 
any  way  I  would  be  much  obliged.  I  have 
been  taking  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal, 
I  wrote  them  of  my  troubles  and  they  said 
they  could  not  advise  me  much,  as  it  was 
not  one  of  their  hatches.  I  like  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  better. 

He  did  not  state  the  kind  of  incubator, 
how  he  managed,  or  gave  any  details  about 
moisture  applied,  etc.,  so  we  must  "guess" 
at  what  he  did. 

If  he  tried  to  help  the  chicks  get  out 
of  the  shells  he  made  a  mistake,  as  one 
cannot  force  nature,  and  such  chicks  usu- 
ally die.  It  shows,  also,  that  if  he  helped 
them  he  must  have  opened  the  egg  drawer 
while  they  were  hatching,  thus  interfer- 
ing with  the  temperature. 

If  they  did  not  hatch  until  the  twenty- 
first  day  it  looks  as  though  the  heat  was 
too  low,  and  we  presume  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  that  Mr.  Browning  will  have 
better  results  next  time. 

Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  the  Mississippi,  indeed  it  is 
quite  small,  but  a  mighty  interesting 
stream  for  all  that.  It  issues  from  the 
sides  of  a  mountain  in  a  thousand  tiny  rills, 
more  or  less,  and  of  almost  as  many  colors. 
These  gather  themselves  into  pools  and 
lakele  s  on  the  mountain's  side,  covering 
an  area  of  about  200  acres.  Overflowing 
their  boundaries  they  slowly  trickle  down 
the  sides  of  ihe  mountain,  forming  small 
cliffs,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 
From  a  distauce  one  can  hardly  believe 
what  the  eyesight  reveals — white,  black, 
orange,  lemon,  terra  corta.  green,  blue.  red. 
pink,  separate  and  in  manifold  combina- 
tions stand  out  before  him.  It  is  a  hill  of 
painted  cliffs  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
that  rises  high  above.  And  the  odd  part  of 
it  is  that  each  of  these  exquisite  colors  rep- 
resents a  different  temperatuic.  Does  that 
startle  your  credulity  ?  Even  so  it  is  true. 

U  hen  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing process,  these  waters  -again  come  to- 
gether and  then,  as  if  full  of  mischief  like 
a  pack  of  small  boys  trying  to  play  hide 
and  seek,  dive  down  and  rem  lin  under  the 
ground  for  a  space  of  t  wo  miles  and  then 
flow  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  conyonita  as 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  the  little 
lakes  they  are  hot,  boiling  ho  .  During 
their  dark  underground  journey  tney  fall 
several  bundled  feet  aud  also  many  de- 
grees in  botness.  so  that  when  tbey  again 
see  daylight  they  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  stream  of  hot  water.  But,  you 
ask,  where  is  it  ?  Where  can  I  see  it?  It  is 
in  Yellowstone  Park  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  It  is  one  of  the  lesser— mind 
you  the  iesser— wonders  of  this  laud  of 
wonders.  Go  there  and  see  it  by  all  means 
but  first  smd  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  General  Pas- 
fenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Raiioad, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  Wonderland 
'96,  that  tells  all  about  this  renowned  re- 
gion. 
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The  Famous  Whitewasher. 


We  wish  to  state  that  we  use  The  Famous 
Whitewasher,  made  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Schwarz,  Box  65,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and 
have  used  it  for  five  years,  hence  ne  know 
all  about  it. 

In  writing  to  us  in  regard  to  it  Mr 
Schwarz  says  : 

The  Famous  Whitewasher  and  Insect 
Exterminator  is  the  first  invention  brought 
before  the  public  to  exterminate  hen  fice 
and  all  sorts  of  insects,  and  its  manufac- 
turer intends  to  keep  it  before  the  public 
as  long  as  ben  lice  and  destructive  insects 
are  in  existence. 

It  is  now  on  the  market  ten  years,  and 
has  earned  for  itself  a  good  reputation, 
being  sold  all  over  the  United  Stales,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  Africa,  South  America,  aud 
in  fact  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  in  the«e  ten  years  cheap, 
■worthless  imitations  of  sprayers  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  public  to  catch  the  dollar. 
A  great  many  people  think  if  they  can  buy 
a  sprayer  for  one  dollar  there  is  no  use  pay- 
ing for  it,  Out  in  every  case  <>f  the  cheap 
sprayer  the  dollar  has  been  thrown  away. 

During  these  ten  years  I  have  advertised 
in  the  Foultry  Keeper,  and  if  my  White- 
washer  was  not  what  I  claim,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  would  not  give  me  space  in  his 
advertising  columns,  for  he  is  very  particu- 
lar ift  keeping  his  columns  clean  of  any 
fraud. 

This  alone  is  a  good  testimonial  for  my 
VI  bitewasher,  and  I  will  continue  my  ad- 
veriisingm  the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  from 
it  I  get  the  best  leturus.  I  have  tried  many 
other  papers. large  and  small,  none  of  which 
brought  as  good  returns. 

Some  time  ago  I  thought  I  had  supplied 
all  the  subscribers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
with  a  Whi  ewasher,  but  new  calls  come  in 
for  more,  and  as  a  Whiiewasher  lasts  a  life- 
time, and  is  ihen  used  by  three  or  four 
families,  either  the  Poultry  Keeper  must 
have  a  large  army  of  subscribers,  or  new 
ones  must  come  iu  by  the  thousand  . 

I  get  many  letters  from  people  who  have 
bought  cbeao  sprayers  asking  me  to  send 
or  repair  parts  of  them.  It  is  good  policy 
toauswerall  letters,  but  it  lakes  lime  and 
postage.  So  I  now  take  the  opportunity 
to  let  the  reader?  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
know  that  I  cannot  repair  cheap  sprayer.--, 
for  I  do  not  manufacture  them. 

In  case  any  part  of  my  V\  bitewasher,  by 
accident  or  other  cause. should  be  damaged, 
describe  t  ae  part  in  your  letter,  and  I  will 
send  it  to  you  at  cost  price  by  return  mail. 
My  sprayer  is  a  standard  article,  and  its 
parts  and  repairs  can  be  had  at  all  times. 

We  endorse  all  of  the  above.  We  have 
never  yet  had  a  single  complaint  against  it, 
aud  would  not  be  without  it  for  quite  a 
sum,  if  we  could  not  get  another  like  it. 
With  it  we  whitewash,  spray  for  lice,  wash 
the  windows,  and  as  it  will  send  a  stream 
over  a  two-story  house  it  is  a  partial  pro- 
tection against  fire. 

We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying 
to  every  reader  that  the  sprayer  is  well 
worth  its  cost,  and  is  also  chesp. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPAHTIYIENT 


f  Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders( Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  of  Phlladelphll. 
Price  11.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Th* 
Ladies''  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultey  Kekfib 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where 
hveach  snbscriber  can  bind  their  ownPoui/TBi' 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
twe  years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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Crimson  Clover  for  Poultry. 

Crimson  (or  scarlet)  clover  should  be 
seeded  down  not  later  tban  this  month: 
About  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September  is  the  proper  period.  In  re- 
paid to  its  merits  we  present  the  following 
from  Mr.  L.  Staples,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

The  value  of  crimson  clover  for  the  pur- 
port of  a  fertilizer  is  the  chief  subject  of 
thought  by  farmers  in  many  States.  Re- 


in its  ability  to  store  up  plant  food  and  at 
the  same  time  send  its  d°ep  feeding  roots 
far  down  deep  in  the  sub-soil  to  gather  and 
bring  to  the  subsoil  elements  of  fertility 
that  would  be  otherwise  lost.  Early  in 
Slay  the  flowers  appear,  and  the  n't  Id 
changes  from  a  deep  green  to  a  brilliant 
crimson,  making  a  sight  beautiful  to  behold 
and  to  remember,  its  great  beauty  surpass- 
ing anything  ever  seen  in  a  field  crop. 

We  do  not  think  seeding  should  be  de- 
laved  as  late  as  the  last  of  October,  as  ex- 
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porta  received  from  all  parts  of  Michigan 
show,  that  crimson  clover  passed  the  win- 
ter and  a  large  crop  of  hay  and  seed  was  se- 
cured. Crimson  clover  is  a  native  of  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  southern  Europe.  It  is 
not  entirely  new  to  this  country,  but  ouly 
recently  begun  to  attract  attention.  Crim- 
son clover  is  an  annual  and  must  be  sown 
in  its  proper  season.  This  extends  from 
the  first  <>f  August  until  the  last  of  October. 
The  need  germinate?  quickly,  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  makes  a  good  poultry  pasture. 
Tn is  clover  seems  to  flourish  in  all  soils,  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  seed.  It  makes  a  good  bee 
pa-ture.  The  Havey  is  very  white  aud  of 
excellent  quality, but  its  greatest  value  lies 


peri  men'  8  made  have  been  favorable  to 
earlier  sowirg. 

Crimson  clover  possesses  the  following 
points  in  its  favor  as  food  for  poultry. 

1.  It  gives  late  green  food,  the  same  as 
rye,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  rye. 

2.  It  gives  theeailiest  green  food  in 
spring.  In-fore  grass  begins  to  grow. 

S.  It  is  fully  equal  to  red  clover  in  every 
respect  for  poultry. 

t.  It  occupies  the  ground  in  winter 
when  the  land  is  not  required  for  any  oiher 
crop. 


5.  It  may  be  plowed  under  as  a  green 
manurial  crop  for  corn. 

G.  Heus,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
guinea <  delight  in  it  and  get  fat  on  it. 

7.  It  makes  the  best  ensilage  and  may  be 
cured  as  hay  for  winter  use. 

8.  By  scattering  the  seed  every  where  it 
will  take  hold  and  grow  even  on  land  that 
is  not  plowed,  but  it  is  better  to  prepare 
the  land  the  same  as  for  any  other  crop. 

Watering  the  Hens  in  Winter. 

The  egg  is  composed  largely  of  water, 
and  unless  the  hens  can  have  plenty  of  it 
they  cannot  produce  eggs.  In  the  winter 
stason,  wheu  the  drinking  vessels  become 
frozen  up  with  ice,  and  are  liable  to  crack 
from  cold,  the  matter  of  providing  water 
become*  a  difficulty.  We  all  kuow  that  a 
cold  draught  Of  water-,  in  w  inter,  eliills  (be 
body,  as  the  water  must  be  warmed  by 
the  body  after  it  is  drank,  consequently  ice 
water  causes  a  loss  of  bodily  heat.  As  the 
heat  is  produced  from  the  food  all  losses 
of  heat  are  losses  of  food.  Now,  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  water  the  hens  at  regular  hours 
as  it .  i.-.  to  water  the  large  stock,  and  the 
best  mode  of  so  doing  is  to  use  wooden 
troughs,  long  enough  to  allow  all  the  bens 
to  drink  at  the  same  time.  Early  in  the 
morning,  at  noon  and  before  night,  fill  the 
troughs  with  warm  water,  allow  the  hens 
to  drink  until  all  are  satisfied,  and  then 
throw  off  the  water  that  remains.  In  this 
manner  the  troughs  will  be  kept  clean,  the 
bens  will  learn  to  drink  at  regular  periods, 
and  the  warm  w  ater  will  invigorate  them. 
In  fact  nothing  is  so  invigorating,  or  will 
so  well  assist  in  warding  off  the  cold,  when 
the  hens  come  off  the  roost  in  the  morning, 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  as  a 
drink  of  warm  water. 


Cold  Poultry-Houses. 

It  is  ouly  when  cold  weather  appears 
that  the  farmer  finds  he  has  neglected  the 
most  important  matter  connected  with 
poultry  raising,  which  is  the  protection  of 
the  hens  agaiust  the  cold.  Hundreds  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  building 
of  poultry-houses,  which,  when  finished, 
were  supposed  to  be  complete,  because 
they  were  '  well  ventilated'' ;  but  the  "ven- 
tilation" was  tbe  cause  of  failure,  because 
it  simply  allowed  cold  drafts  of  air  to  come 
in  on  the  poultry.  It  has  long  been  a 
problem  why  so  many  poultry  men  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  plenty  of  fresh  air  alter 
taking  paiiis  to  keep  it  out.  During  the 
severe  cold  period  of  winter  the  cold  air 
will  always  manage  to  get  in,  and  warmth 
cannot  remain  as  long  as  cold  drafts  are 
permitted.  Unless  a  pouitrj  house  is 
latheu  and  plastered,  and  every  crack 
caulked,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  cold 
air  out;  but  there  are  many  which  have 
ample  ventilation  fivm  the  top  or  else- 
where, which  has  the  effect  of  causing  roup 
and  inviting  diseases  due  to  cold  and  ex- 
posure. As  poultry-houses  are  ordinarily 
constructed,  the  object  >hould  be  to  avoid 
ventilation,  as  there  will  be  more  difficulty 
in  keeping  fresh  air  out  than  getting  it  in. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  ot  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Rend  all  about 
in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
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No.  20. 

(Continued  from  August.) 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  mere  distressing 
condition  for  individuals,  than  to  be  out  of 
money,  out  of  work  and  with  families  de- 
pending upon  them  for  support;  and  yet 
this  deplorable  state  of  things  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to-day,  but  meets  our 
gaze  on  every  hand  and  enlists  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  right-minded  beholder.  It 
is  not  pertinent  to  our  subject  to  inquire 
the  cause  ci  this— to  ascertain  why  the 
multitudes  of  willing  would-be  laborers  so 
far  outnumber  the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, or  (in  market  parlance)  why  the 
supply  so  vastly  exceeds  the  demand.  The 
simple  and  unwelcome  fact  is  continually 
thrust  into  our  face,  but  the  principle  of 
-self-preservation  forbids  us  to  give  full 
vent  to  our  sympathy,  lest  too  liberal  gen- 
erosity reduce  us  to  the  same  condition  of 
those  we  are  endeavoring  to  assist.  The 
questions  why  is  business  dull,  why  is 
money  scarce,  why  are  times  hard,  can 
they  be  improved,  if  so,  how,  and  when 
will  improvement  commence,  we  leave  to 
the  self-sacrificing  and  heavenly  minded 
politicians  of  the  country,  without  how- 
ever, proposing  to  consign  the  needy  and 
forlorn  masses  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
aforesaid  animals,  being  fully  aware  that 
not  one  solitary  specimen  of  these  angelic 
creatures  now  infesting  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  cares  a  picayune  for  anybody  or 
anything  except  his  own  precious  self,  nor 
a  sou  markee  whether  "the  poor  laboring 
man"  ever  again  has  either  work  or 
wages;  and  it  seems  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  these 
same  toiing  masses  must  paddle  their  own 
canoe  and  work  out  their  own  salvation 
if  they  are  ever  saved  from  poverty  at  all. 

But  is  it  possible  for  average  individuals 
with  no  capital  except  their  health,  their 
hands,  and  an  indomitable  will,  to  avoid 
this  condition,  or  if  already  in  it,  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  escape  from  it?  This 
is  certainly  an  important  question,  and 
doubtless  interests  the  great  majority  of 
eur  readers. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  our  at- 
tention has  been  much  directed  to  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife,  who  are  some- 
times designated  by  their  friends  as  the 
contented  and  happy  couple,  and  although 
in  quite  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
are  never  out  of  money,  never  out  of  the 
necessaries  or  comforts  of  life,  never  out 
of  humor,  and  always  have  enough  of 
everything  and  to  spare,  and  are  seeming- 
ly so  very  far  removed  from  the  condition 
referred  to,  that  we  have  selected  their 
special  case  as  the  subject  of  this  letter. 
We  are  very  well  acquainted  with  them, 
and  have  regularly  visited  their  farm  al- 
most expressly  to  obtain  such  reliable  in- 
formation as  would  be  of  general  interest, 
and  while  aToiding  excessive  inquuitiveness, 
we  gather  sufficient  facts  to  answer  our 
present  purpose  by  careful  figuring,  al- 
though we  must  relinquish  "the  benefit  of 
all  doubts"  (and  there  are  several  of  them) 
which  will  of  course  make  our  showing 
less  favorable  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  man  is  a  skilled  mechanic  and 
readily  commands  $3.50  or  more  per  day, 
whenever  he  chooses  to  work,  but  having 
so  much  to  do  on  his  premises,  he  pre- 
fers to  labor  for  himself  at  home  most 
of  the  time  and  te  work  for  others  only 
occasionally  and  when  the  opportunity  is 
in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  By  indus- 
try and  economy  in  the  past,  they  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  snug  little  home, 
consisting  of  a  cozy  cottage,  a  good  barn, 
commodious  and  quite  spacious  poultry 
house  and  adjuncts,  and  perhaps  fourteen 
acres  of  land,  more  than  half  of  which  is 
wood  and  pasture.  They  keep  a  horse, 
three  cows  and  about  270  head  of  adult 
poultryllllllllll  vllf  utetn  yifl:ga  eeif 
poultry;  cut  enough  hay  for  their  own 
stock,  and  sometimes  have  a  ten  to  sell. 
The  man  does  pretty  mush  all  his  own 
work  on  the  farm,  hiring  very  little  help, 
being  aided  by  his  energetic  wife  who 
renders  valuable  assistance  in  caring  for 
the  poultry.  The  products  of  the  farm 
are  confined  entirely  to  such  as  are  used 
in  the  family  and  by  the  stock  (poultry  in- 
cluded) consequently  there  is  no  waste 
labor  or  lost  motion,  and  everything 
counts.  In  the  treatment  of  their  poultry 
they  of  course  aim  (among  other  things) 
for  eggs  in  winter,  when  prices  rule  high, 
but  they  are  not  wedded  solely  to  this  one 
idea  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and 
believe  in  having  several  strings  to  their 
bow.  They  have  wit  enough  to  know  that 
chickens  can  be  profitably  hatched  at  other 
times  than  the  old  stereotyped  threadbare 
"early  in  the  spring"  and  as  natural  con- 
sequence, by  properly  planning  their  busi- 
ness they  make  their  poultry  very  profit- 
able, and  although  they  have  a  slight  re- 
ceipt from  the  sale  of  their  surplus  milk, 
yet  their  poultry  is  practically  the  main 
source  of  income.      They  do  not  regard 


their  cows  as  yielding  much  profit,  but 
value  them  simply  for  the  convenience  of 
having  pure  milk  and  good  butter  in 
abundance  and  when  wanted,  and  also  as 
converting  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm 
products  into  material  for  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  The  horse  of  course 
brings  in  no  money  directly,  but  renders 
such  indispensable  service  every  day  of  his 
life  (Sundays  included)  that  he  probably 
does  not  consider  himself  a  pauper,  or  an 
object  of  charity,  by  any  means,  although 
so  largely  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  cows  and  poultry.  From  the  sale  of 
market  eggs  alone,  for  the  past  year,  the 
270  fowls  have  bought  the  grain  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  the  horse  and  cows, 
all  the  groceries  for  the  family,  and  also 
furnished  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  clean  cash,  in  additfbn  to  which, 
their  droppings  have  been  worth  fully  $100 
to  apply  to  the  land,  which  latter  amount 
is  four  times  the  usual  allowance  for  cost 
of  housing  them.  As  the  cows  have  been 
supported  by  the  poultry — acccording  to 
our  mode  of  figuring  the  matter — of  course 
the  monthly  check  from  the  creamery 
should  be  credited  to  the  hens,  and  al- 
though probably  not  large,  will  materially 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  poultry  ac- 
count. To  the  credit  of  this  account  must 
also  be  added  the  sales  of  market  poul- 
try, which  however  (as  in  the  case  oi  the 
creamery  check)  we  judge  cannot  be  very 
large,  as  the  programme  for  this  year  has 
been  changed  somewhat,  and  more  eggs 
sold  and  fewer  chickens  hatched  than 
usual,  but  the  cockerels  were  probably  as 
numerous  as  the  pullets,  and  the  major- 
ity of  them  were  of  course  marketed,  as 
well  as  whatever  old  hens  had  passed 
their  prime  and  were  sold  to  make  room 
for  better  stock.  Enough  promising  young 
stock  are  now  growing  to  increase  next 
winter's  flocks  to  400,  which  number,  we 
understand,  is  to  be  the  final  limit.  The 
couple  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  downward  slope  of  life,  but  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  present  excellent 
health  and  indomitable  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  time  which  surely  come  to  us  all, 
if  we  live,  when  the  vigor  of  youth  and 
middle  life  will  be  gone,  and  when  the  suc- 
cess of  our  remaining  years  will  depend 
entirely  upon  how  wisely  we  have  improved 
the  years  of  activity  which  we  have  en- 
joyed, and  how  thoroughly  we  then  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  years  of  compara- 
tive feebleness.  To  this  end  our  couple 
are  increasing  their  poultry  accommoda- 
tions as  rapidly  as  convenient,  and  it  is 
mainly  when  purchasing  lumber  and  in- 
curring the  expense  of  building,  that  our 
man  yields  most  readily  to  the  temptation 
of  working  for  others  a  $3.50  or  $4  per 
day,  as  he  can  thus  pay  his  cash  bills 
more  promptly  than  by  waiting  for  the 
slower  income  from  his  poultry;  but  when 
everything  is  finally  "braced"  and  fixed  to 
his  liking,  he  will  be  "as  independent 
as  a  hog  on  ice"  and  will  have  his  hands 
so  full  of  business  at  home,  that  no  amount 
of  persuasion  can  induce  him  to  work 
elsewhere. 

Neither  do  this  couple  wear  out  their 
lives  in  ceaseless  drudgery.  They  are 
active  and  useful  members  of  society; 
usually  "take  in"  all  the  entertainments, 
picnics,  and  similar  enjoyable  occasions  that 
come  along,  dress  well,  live  well  and  don't 
intend  to  die  in  debt  to  their  stomachs. 
In  fact  we  don't  know  of  a  family  among 
our  entire  circle  of  acquaintances  who  en- 
joy life  better  and  take  more  genuine 
solid  comfort  than  they  do,  and  we  often 
wondered  to  ourselves  why  mutitudes  did 
not  "go  and  do  likewise." 

True,  the  subject  of  our  narration  have 
some  points  of  advantage  over  many,  their 
expenses  being  comparativly  light,  as  they 
have  no  children,  are  never  sick,  and  their 
expectations  and  desires  are  very  moder- 
ate. Also  true  that  they  have  the  necessary 
"start,"  although  not  an  extensive  one, 
and  there  is  nothing  expensive  about  it. 
We  would  like  to  know  that  every  one  of 
our  readers  are  as  well  situated,  as  inde- 
pendent, as  contented  and  as  happy  as  the 
couple  we  have  chosen  for  the  subject 
of  this  letter.  But  says  the  reader,  how 
can  we  obtain  this  necessary  start?  In 
our  serial  written  for  the  "Poultry  Month- 
ly" (which  clubs  with  this  paper)  and  con- 
cludes in  the  July  number  of  that  maga- 
zine for  the  current  year,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  more  than  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  this  serial  we  refer  any  one 
who  is  sufficienty  interested  in  the  matter 
to  read  it.  W.  H.  RtfDD. 

ORROCffiO  POULTRY  FARM, 

South  Natick.  Mass. 


Yellowstone  Park  Season  closes 
September  30tb.  For  years  you  have  been 
expecting  to  visit  this  wonderland  some 
day.  Throw  expectations  to  the  winds 
and  take  hold  on  actuality,  "  act,  act  in  the 
living  present,"  and  go.  Geysers,  hot 
springs,  pellucid  pools,  grand  canyons, 
mountiin  lakes,  noble  forests,  thundering 
cataracts,  glass  cliffs,  glorious  fishing,  lux- 
urious bathing,  all  found  in  this  j;reat 
sanitarium.  Drop  business,  set  away  from 
worry,  go  and  have  a  good  time.  Reduced 
rates  this  year.  Send  "to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.' Paul.  Minn.,  six  cents  for  a 
tourist  book  that  pictures  the  beauties  of 
the  park. 


RATS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Peter  Poultry  States  His  Experience 
"With  the  Rodents— He  Requests 
the  Readers  to  Assist  in  Devising  a 
Remedy. 

LETTER  NO.  3. 

As  the  subject  of  rats  is  being  considered 
we  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the. best 
methods  known  for  destroying  them,  which 
we  have  published  before. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  in  this  letter 
of  methods  of  feeding  and  general  manage- 
ment to  secure  in  a  year  the  maximum 
number  of  eggs.  Having,  however,  re- 
cently met  with  great  misfortune  in  my 
poultry  yard,  I  feel  inclined  to  postpone 
that  subject  and  speak  of  what  rests  most, 
at  present  upon  my  mind.  A  writer  in  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  spoke,  a  few  months 
since,  of  the  importance  of  publishing  our 


A  NOVEL  RAT  TRAP. 


unsuccessful  as  well  as  our  successful 
results,  for  the  mutual  benefit  that  we  all 
might  derive  from  reading  each  other's 
mistakes.  It  is,  of  course,  but  natural 
that  we  should  prefer  to  give  our  friends 
the  results  of  our  successful  experiments, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
is  aways  most  profitable. 

In  a  pretty  wide  course  of  reading  in 
poultry  journal  literature  in  the  past 
three  years,  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
reference  to  the  subject  of  rats  in  the 
poultry  yard.  I  naturally  supposed  from 
this  that  breeders  have  not  materially 
suffered  from  their  incursions.  Let  me 
state  my  experience  in  this  respect  during 
the  past  month,  and  ask  my  brother  deal- 
ers, breeders  and  fanciers  for  other  and 
better  methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
than  those  which  I  have,  thtts  far,  em- 
ployed. 

I  must  first  state  that  my  yards  have 
always  been  provided  with  a  number  of 
close  board  coops  and  wire  runs,  for  hatch- 
ing and  raising  young  chickens.  These 
coops  are  from  2  1-2  to  four  feet  square, 
(the  large  size  being  used  for  turkey 
hens,  which,  to  some  extent,  I  am  using 
as  incubators  and  brooders).  My  runs  are 
from  2  1-2  by  8  feet,  to  4  by  12  feet.  Both 
coops  and  runs  have  tight  board  floors, 
a  space  being  left  unfloored  at  the  lower 
end  of  each  run  for  a  dust  bath,  kept 
filled  with  road  dust,  garden  earth,  or 
sifted  coal  ashes.  The  wire  meshes  on  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  runs  are  small,  say 
3-4  of  an  inch,  and  are  of  course  quite  rat 
proof.  The  meshes  of  the  top  are  large, 
but  the  active  young  Leghorns  and  Mi- 
norcas  sometimes  fly  through  these,  and 
rats,  if  numerous,  might  also  enter 
through  them,  and  I  shall  now  exchange 
these  for  smaller  meshes  of  wire  used  on 
the  sides  and  ends.  The  coops  and  runs 
are  fitted  closely  together,  and  secured  by 
two  strong  hooks,  or  perhaps  four,  to  make 
a  more  secure  connection.  In  these  coops 
I  let  my  hens  in  loose  low  boxes,  and  keep 
food,  water,  grit,  etc.,  ia  the  runs,  and  a 
good  dust  bath  for  the  sitting  hen  when 
she  comes  off,  which  most  of  my  hens 
do  each  day. 

Leaving  the  hens  free  in  their  move- 
ments in  this  way,  while  kept  undisturbed 
and  separated  from  the  rest,  I  regard  it 
a  much  better  method  than  keeping  the 
hens  covered  and  taking  them  off  once 
a  day,  which  is  of  course  practiced  by 
some,  and  which  I  have  sometimes  prac- 
ticed in  the  past  with  serious  loss.  As 
soon  as  the  brood  is  hatched  I  remove  the 
sitting  box  at  once,  empty  it,  put  in  a  lit- 
tle kerosene,  and  set  it  aside  for  further 
use.  This  of  course  keeps  the  coops  free 
from  lice,  a  very  important  consideration. 

As  those  who  have  read  my  first  letter 
may  know,  I  have  been  killing  off  my 
mongrels  and  crosses  of  all  kinds,  and 
getting  in  a  good  stock  of  the  best  bred 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Light 
Brahmas,  and  White  Pymouth  Rocks, 
choosing  the  first  two  for  their  excellent 
laying  qualities  and  the  last  two  for  their 
great  value  as  general  purpose  fowls.  My 
young  stock,  in  which  I  took  great  inter- 
est, hatched  from  eggs  obtained  from  some 
of  our  most  successful  breeders,  numbered 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  170. 
A  very  few  of  the  oldest  of  these,  hatched 
in  February,  were  running  with  the  old 
fowls,  being  about  as  large  as  they.  The 
latest  hatches,  numbering  about  70,  were 
in  the  same  coops  above  described.  The 
April  and  May  hatches  were  weaned  and 
had  been  taken  from  the  coops,  to  give 
place  to  the  younger,  and  placed  in  a  yard 
by  themselves.  Soon  after  chickens  began 
to  disappear  from  this  yard  without  ap- 
parent cause,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  number  taken  was  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease.   Never  having  seen  a  rat  about  the 


poultry  yards  my  man,  in  my  absenee 
did  not  suspect  the  cause  of  the 
loss.  But  about  this  time  one  of  the  close 
coops,  which  was  imperfectly  closed,  and 
which  contained  a  hen  with  sixteen  small 
chicks,  was  visited  one  night,  and  every 
chicken  was  taken.  The  rats  also  became 
bolder,  and  were  seen  occasionally  in  the 
day  time.  I  directed  the  poison  populary 
known  as  Rough  on  Rats  to  be  carefully 
prepared  and  exposed,  especially  at  night, 
in  houses  or  yards  the  most  infested,  and 
kept  carefully  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
chickens,  young  and  old.  Gradually  this 
poison  was  taken,  but  very  rarely,  and  in 
small  quantities,  and  the  number  of  rats 
were  soon  on  the  wane.  At  this  time, 
some  few,  having  been  poisoned,  the  rest 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  to 
have  sought  refuge  in  safer  quarters.  On 
taking  account  of  stock  we  find  the  young 
numbering  71,  and  that  rats  have,  in  three 
short  weeks,  disposed  of  99,  nearly  all  of 
them  large  enough  for  broilers  of  at  least 
one  pound  apiece,  and  those  not  Leghorns 
weighing  more  than  that.  But  the  most 
of  those  lost  were  Leghorns,  and  as  these 
are  chicks  of  rapid  development,  as  I  have 
but  fpur  left  out  of  some  eighty,  I  have 
decided  to  raise  a  flock  of  September 
chickens  of  this  breed,  hoping  that  they 
will  grow  fast  enough  to  reach  a  safe 
wintering  size  before  cold  weather,  and 
make  early  layers  in  the  spring. 

Do  any  of  the  readers  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  know  any  better  or  easier  way  to 
dispose  of  rats  in  the  poultry  yard  than 
that  which  I  have  explained,  and  which 
seems,  at  present,  to  be  about  successful. 
I  visited  two  large  poultry  yards  to  make 
inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  had  learned 
that  each  had  had  just  one  incursion  of 
rats  in  the  past  five  years,  and  that  by 
pursuing  the  course  carefully  which  I  have 
here  described  the  rats  were  partly  poi- 
soned and  frightened  away,  and  have  not 
since  returned.  You  may  well  suppose 
returning  from  a  month's  absence  early  in 
August,  that  it  was  a  source  of  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  to  find  my  young  fowls, 
so  carefully  selected  from  the  best  strains, 
diminished  by  more  than  one-half  in  so 
short  a  period. 

As  an  added  precaution  I  shall  make 
sure  now  that  my  coops  and  runs  are  made 
absolutely  rat  proof,  and  keep  the  chickens 
in  them  as  long  as  they  can  safely  be  thus 
confined,  taking  out  the  mother  as  soon 
as  she  can  be  spared;  that  is,  when  the 
room  in  the  coops  and  runs  for  the  young, 
weather  is  warm  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  after  hatching,  leaving  thus  all  the 
By  keeping  the  coops  and  runs  well  clean- 
ed every  week,  and  thus  free  from  lice, 
giving  the  little  ones  the  right  food  but  not 
in  over-abundance,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  also  keeping  before  them  grit  and. 
charcoal,  and  having  the  runs  well  supplied 
with  dust  baths  frequently  renewed,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  rather  close  confine- 
ment can  be  almost  completely  obviated. 

So  I  think  I  have  found  it,  in  my  ex- 
perience, in  the  last  five  years.  Of  course, 
in  the  early  autumn,  all  the  young  fowls 
are  placed  for  winter  in  separate  yards  and 
houses,  and  never  winter  with  the  old 
stock,  or  at  least  until  they  are  quite 
their  equal  in  size  and  strength.  Shall  we 
not  hear  from  the  readers  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  more  about  their  experience  with, 
and  abatement  of  that  great  nuisance  even 
worse  than  lice  when  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance,— rats  in  the  poultry  yard. 


Silos  for  Poultry. 

By  request  of  a  subseiiber,  we  give  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  preserving  en- 
silage for  poultry,  in  order  that  a  supply 
may  be  bad  in  winter.  A  silo  is  simply  a 
strong,  air-tight  box,  pit  or  hogshead— in 
fact,  anything  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
— and  ensilage  is  green  food,  such  as  grass* 
vegetable  tops,  growing  corn,  or  any  sub- 
stance that  will  be  relished  by  poultry. 
For  poultry,  a  strong  barrel  of  hogshead* 
will  answer. 

The  green  fooi  should  not  be  cut  until  it 
is  near  maturity,  or  it  will  be  largely  com- 
posed of  water.  If  cut  just  before  ripen- 
ing, the  elements  intended  for  the  forma- 
tion of  seed  will  be  arrested  in  the  stalks, 
and  the  ensilage  will  be  more  nutritious. 
Pass  the  material  through  a  cutter,  and  cut 
it  into  h;ilf-inch  lengths.  Pack  it  close 
and  tight  in  the  barrel,  I'nd  place  the  head 
of  the  barrel  on  the  ensilage.  The  head 
should  be  just  small  enough  lo  go  down 
into  the  barrel.  Ou  the  barrel  head  place 
s'tones,  or  any  Uind  of  weight,  so  that  when 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  are  compressed 
and  sink,  the  head  of  the  barrel  will  sink 
with  it.  As  the  contents  go  down,  add 
more  ensilage  until  the  barrel  is  full.  The 
heavy  pressure  will  exclude  the  air.  and 
the  contents  cau  be  kept  in  an  excollent 
sta<e  of  preservation.  AVuen  wanted  for 
use  m  winter,  it  will  be  found  closely 
packed  in  layers,  and  will  be  ready  for  use.. 
The  hens  will  eat  it  with  avidity,  and  it 
will  be  found,  alter  a  season's  use,  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  winter  poultry 
keeping. 
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BELGIAN  HARES. 


How  to  Feed  Them— The  Houses  and 
Runs  —  Diseases  —  Marketing  the 
Surplus— Book  in  a  Nutshell. 

Although  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  does  not 
pretend  to  give  its  attention  to  anything 
outside  of  poultry,  we  are  compelled 
at  the  request  of  quite  a  number  of  readers 
who  have  asked  for  information,  to  pre- 
sent the  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  \V. 
Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  importer  and  breed- 
er, who  sends  the  article  by  request.  This 
request  is  due  to  the  interest  created  in 
Belgian  hares  by  a  former  letter  by  Mr. 
Kulp  which  appeared  in  the  "Poultry  Keep- 
er."   Mr.  Kulp  writes  as  follows: 

"Since  writing  my  article  on  Belgian  and 
German  hares  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
June  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 


W.  W.  Ki  lp, 
Pottstown,  Penna. 

from  the  purchasers  of  the  so-called  Ger- 
man, who  supposed  they  were  buying  the 
Belgian.  I  find  there  has  been  a  large 
number  of  the  gray  sold  for  the  Belgian. 
They  are  good  rabbits,  but  they  lack  the 
beauty  given  the  Belgian  by  the  tan  cast 
of  their  color.  I  have  also  received  a  large 
■umber  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  housing 
and  feedinE:. 

HOUSING. 
"They  can  be  kept  successfully  in  small 
coops  and  yards,  or  in  houses  containing 
hutches.  When  the  does  have  young, 
each  must  have  a  separate  apartment 
alone.  A  neighbor  of  mine  who  brought  a 
pair  from  me  made  coops  two  feet  wide 
and  three  feet  long,  two  feet  high  at  the 
back  and  three  feet  in  front,  with  a  wire 
covered  yard  three  by  four  feet  both  yards 
and  coops  having  a  floor.  He  keeps  them 
in  these,  winter  and  summer,  and  they 
da  well.  He  has  now  some  fine  wethers, 
besides  bucks  and  does,  but  most  of  the 
does  are  sold.  He  is  not  at  all  careful 
of  the  kind  of  feed,  feeding  lawn  grass, 
garden  weeds  with  oats,  etc.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  have  drop  doors  to  the  pens,  both 
outer  pens  and  coops,  so  you  can  clean 
them  out  quickly.  They  must  be  cleaned 
often,  and  if  properly  made  you  can,  with 
an  iron  scraper,  clean  the  coops  in  a  few 
seconds.  I  have  a  house  24x12  feet,  two 
stories  high,  and  divided  into  four  rooms. 
It  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  large  trees, 
so  the  sun  shines  on  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  house.  Whatever  plan  you  adopt 
to  kouse  your  hares  you  must  censider 
heat  before  cold.  T-hey  are  warmly  clad 
with  fur  coat,  and  will  suffer  during  the 
hot  months  unless  their  coops  and  houses 
are  built  in  the  shade,  and  if  in  the  houses 
have  your  windows  so  the  prevailing  wind 
will  go  through  it.  It  should  be  so  it  is 
warm  or  sheltered  in  winter  as  well.  The 
hutches  are  built  against  one  side  and  four 
fills  the  24  feet  space.  Each  hutch  is  six 
feet  long,  twenty  inehes  high,  and  twenty- 
six  wide.  The  hutches  are  but  three  feet 
high.  If  made  twenty  inches  wide,  IS  inch 
netting  will  cover  the  front  doors.  The 
netting  must  be  one  inch  or  the  little  hares 
will  crawl  out.  Fifteen  inches  of  the  six 
feet  is  partitioned  off  for  a  nest  at  one 
end.  In  front  of  it  is  a  solid  door.  The 
buck  pens  can  be  about  four  feet  long 
and  need  no  nests  of  course. 

BREEDING. 
"When  you  wish  to  breed  your  doe  she 
should  be  about  seven  months  old,  and 
you  can  look  for  young  in  thirty-one  days. 
The  doe  will  have  from  ten  to  twelve,  but 
eight  to  ten  is  the  usual  number.  A  right 
good  mother  will  raise  eight,  but  not  so 
good  will  lPkely  have  three  left  if  eight  are 
with  her.  When  the  young  are  about  five 
days  old  put  the  doe  in  a  box  or  barrel, 
or  empty  hutch,  look  at  the  young,  and 
kill  all  but  five,  leaving  the  largest.  If 
dark  colored  hares  are  bred  together  you 
may  have  a  black  one  or  two,  but  kill  them. 
Be  sure  the  doe  has  water  to  drink  all  the 
time  as  well  as  all  the  others.  When  the 
yodng  are  about  ten  weeks  old  they  can  be 
removed  from  the  mother  and  left  to  run 
on  the  floor  of  the  rabbitery  or  in  other 
pens.  The  bucks'  should  be  put  alone  at 
once.  If  you  breed  for  market  learn  to 
castrate  the  bucks  when  old  enough.  Do 
not  fail  to  do  this  as  they  can  then  all  run 
together  and  make  fine  large  hares,  finer 
than  the  does.  It  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  doe  to  have  a  dish  of  bread 
It  is  a  very  good  food  far  weaned  young, 


It  is  a  very  good  food  for  weened  young, 
but  if  you  have  green  clover  and  good 
clover  hay  you  can  do  very  well  without 
it.  Try  to  get  second  crop  clover,  or  first 
crop  if  rightly  cured.  Clover  should  always 
be  cut  just  when  in  bloom  and  cured  with- 
out rain.  Do  not  breed  the  young  does 
until  seven  months  old.  They  will  breed 
very  much  sooner  if  left  to  run  with  the 
bucks,  but  it  is  not  desirable,  as  it  stops 
growth.  Give  the  does  a  nest  of  soft  hay 
or  straw  a  few  days  before  her  young  are 
due.  In  winter  you  can  help  her  by  cover- 
ing the  young  with  cotton  in  addition  to 
what  she  pulls  off  her  fur. 

DISEASES. 
"Rabbits  have  no  diseases,  as  I  stated  in 
my  former  article,  but  if  you  neglect  to 
feed  your  doe,  or  young  just  weaned,  they 
may  die  of  two  troubles.  One  is  pot  belly; 
they  get  quite  large  and  then  die.  The 
other  is  slobbers.  The  saliva  runs  out  of 
their  mouth,  wetting  their  front  parts,  and 
they  die  in  about  five  days  unless  you 
remedy  the  cause.  Both  are  caused  by 
poor  feed.  Hares  grow  very  fast  and  must 
have  good  food.  If  you  feed  green  clover 
and  oats  you  will  have  no  trouble.  I  had 
several  started  with  slobbers  when  feeding 
green  corn  fodder  and  oats.  I  changed  to 
clover  and  in  a  day  or  two  they  were  all 
right  and  growing  fine. 

MARKETING. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  just  the  cost  per  pound 
to  raise  to  a  marketable  age,  but  should 
judge  three  cents  per  pound,  but  mind,  I 
am  not  sure.  I  paid  for  hay,  grass,  oats, 
and  bran,  for  92  days  or  tnree  months,  $9, 
keeping  about  70  hares  during  the  time 
from  small  up  to  breeders.  Last  winter 
six  pound  hares  brought  a  dollar  per  pair, 
and  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds 
brought  $1.40  per  pair  in  Philadelphia.  We 
eat  a  number  in  the  family  and  find  them 
very  fine.  We  begin  to  use  them  when  ten 
weeks  old." 

The  profit  in  Belgian  hares  is  in  their 
rapid  growth,  small  space  of  ground  occu- 
pied, large  size,  and  prolificacy.  They  are 
coming  more  in  demand  every  year,  and 
should  pay  well,  especially  as  a  winter 
business,  as  they  can  be  kept  in  small 
yards  and  will  eat  bulky  foods,  oats  and 
clover,  as  Mr.  Kulp  states,  being  their  fa- 
vorite foods.  Mr.  Kulp  has  gone  to  much 
expense  in  importing  the  purest  strains  to 
be  had,  and  as  he  is  a  "stickler"  for  the 
best  points  in  poultry  his  education  in  that 
direction  prompts  him  to  kill  every  hare 
that  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect. 


How  to  Feed  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 

Mr.  Edwin  Reed,  Grangeville,  N.  Y.,  has 
had  hard  luck  with  ducklings,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  to  feed  chicks  and  ducklings 
for  the  first  three  or  four  momths.  He 
writes: 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  feed 
and  manage  young  chicks  for  the  first 
three  or  four  months?  July  2d,  I  had 
twenty-six  ducklings,  which  grew  very 
large  until  they  were  about  five  or  six 
weeks  of  age.  Then  leg  weakness  ended 
the  lives  of  all  but  four.  I  fed  them  after 
Rankins  direction,  which  is  equal  parts  of 
corn  meal  and  wheat  bran,  and  gave  them 
water  to  dip  their  bills  in,  but  not  enough 
to  swim  in.  Since  I  gave  them  a  pan  of 
water  to  drink  and  bathe  in  they  do  bet- 
ter." 

As  to  feeding  young  chicks  give  nothing 
the  first  31  hours.  Then  give  rolled  oats 
for  two  days,  feeding  four  times  a  day. 
When  the  chicks  are  three  days  old  feed 
stale  bread  dipped  in  fresh  milk,  and  give 
it  four  times  a  day.  At  one  week  old  feed 
three  times  a  day  on  a  bread  made  as 
follows:  Cornmeal,  sifted  ground  oats  and 
middlings,  of  eaeh.  one  pound,  ground 
meat  and  linseed  meal,  of  each,  half  a 
pound,  ground  bone  four  ounces,  salt,  one 
ounce,  bread  soda  one  ounce,  cream  of 
tartar  one  ounce.  When  two  weeks  old 
feed  cracked  corn  and  wheat  at  night  m 
place  of  bread.  Between  meals  scatter  a 
gill  of  millet  seed  in  litter  to  make  them 
scratch.  Never  allow  any  feod  to  remain 
over  from  a  meal.  Twice  a  week  give  at 
noon,  in  place  of  bread,  one  hard-boi>ed 
egg  to  six  chicks,  when  chicks  are  three 
weeks  old. 

Probably  the  ducklings  were  fed  too 
much  and  too  often,  which  got  them  off 
their  less.  In  this  connection  we  present 
an  article  from  the  "American  Poultry 
Journal,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  McFettridge,  on 
fattening  ducks  and  their  care.    He  says: 

"In  order  to  obtain  good  prices  for 
dressed  ducks  they  must  be  fat  and  ap- 
pear plump  and  round.  The  skin  must  be 
one  color  throughout.  For  illustration, 
dress  a  duck  which  has  had  free  range 
of  all  green  stuff  while  fattening,  also 
dress  one  which  has  only  a  large  yard 
for  a  range  with  a  limited  supply  of 
greens,  compare  the  two  after  dressing, 
each  receiving  the  same  amount  of  eare 
and  note  the  difference.  The  one  which 
had  unlimited  range  will  have  a  green 
spot  surrounding  the  vent  tke  size  of  a 
man's  hand,  while  the  ether  will  appear 
one  color  throughout.    We  will  go  a  little 


farther.  Place  both  of  them  on  sale  side 
by  side  and  there  will  be  at  least  2c  per 
pound  difference  in  price.  Some  would  not 
purchase  the  ereen  duck  at  any  price. 
We  must  cater  to  the  wants  and  opinions 
of  the  peoole.  If  the  appearance  is  all 
right  the  stock  will  sell;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  even  if  stock  may  be  as  fine  and 
fat  as  is  possible  to  get  them,  they  will 
not  sell  unless  properly  dressed  and  pack- 
ed. Never  think  for  a  moment  that  your 
stock  will  look  too  nice;  and  never  let  it 
enter  your  head  that  you  will  not  get 
paid  for  the  extra  trouble  it  takes  to  put 
your  poultry  in  proper  shape.  It  is  true 
the  dealer  will  make  more  on  your  stuff 
when  you  put  it  in  proper  shape  than  he 
will  on  mixed  up  hap-hazard  stuff,  and 
although  he  may  not  pay  you  as  much 
as  he  might  the  additional  price  you  real- 
ize will  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  Stick 
to  the  motto:  Strict  observance  to  the  re- 
quirement in  whatever  city  it  be.  We 
must  give  the  people  what  they  want  if 
we  expect  compensation.  Competition  is 
too  sharp  and  with  the  fast  express  trains 
produce  can  be  brought  1,000  miles  and 
carried  to  your  very  door  as  cheaply  as 
you  can  sell  it. 

"In  regard  to  fattening  ducks:  As  I 
stated  in  my  last  article,  if  the  trade  call 
for  yellow  skin  use  yellow  corn;  if  a 
white  skin  is  more  salable  use  white  corn. 
A  very  good  feed  is  composed  of  one-third 
corn  meal,  one-third  middlings,  one-third 
bran.  A  feed  composed  of  the  above  will 
make  more  muscle  and  require  more  time 
to  fatten  than  when  more  corn  meal  is 
used.  If  the  demand  is  for  fat.  which  is 
the  case  in  New  York  market,  then  use 
one-third  corn  meal,  one-fourth  middlings 
and  one-fourth  bran,  and  about  one-eighth 
beef  scraps.  Do  not  use  much  green  stuff 
while  fattening;  not  more  than  one-eighth 
part,  as  the  skin  will  be  affected  by  the 
color  of  the  feed.  When  ducks  are  put  up 
for  fattening,  feed  light  for  the  first  five 
days,  then  commence  to  increase  their 
feed  a  litte  each  time.  You  will  find  that 
they  will  eat  until  they  will  be  unable 
to  swallow  the  last  mouthful,  yet  they 
will  run  to  the  water  with  that  mouthful 
and  mix  it  with  water  and  try  to  drink  it. 
This  is  the  cause  of  filthy  v  ater  troughs. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  scrub  them  every 
day.  If  this  is  neglected  and  the  ducks 
drink  from  the  filthy  troughs  it  will  taint 
their  flesh. 

"Perfect  cleanliness  must  be  kept  up,  if 
not  their  filthiness  will  almost  exceed  that 
of  the  hog.  If  their  pen  cannot  be  kept 
clean  any  other  way  use  straw.  Do  not 
let  them  paddle  in  mud  unless  you  want 
to  flavor  them  with  it.  Ducks  will  lay 
on  fat  very  rapidly  and  often  get  so  fat 
that  they  will  drop  dead  from  sudden 
fright.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  give  them  a 
large  yard  as  the  exercise  they  will  take 
will  increase  their  fat.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  to  pen  any  kind  of  fowls  in  small 
yards  to  keep  them  from  running  the  fat 
off.  Such  an  idea  is  contrary  to  natural 
science.  In  physiology  we  are  taught  to 
exercise  in  order  to  assimilate  our  food 
and  the  greater  assimilation  power  the 
greater  amount  of  flesn  laid  on.  Give 
them  a  large  yard  and  never  allow  any- 
body or  anything  to  frighten  them.  It  is 
the  undue  exercise  that  exhausts  the  flesh 
and  not  the  exercise  they  take  for  their 
own  pleasure.  As  I  have  stated,  keep  them 
quite  hungry  for  five  days,  then  increase 
their  feed,  being  very  careful  not  to  over- 
feed them,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
theamountof  fat  they  will  lay  on.  The  time 
required  to  fatten  a  duck  should  not  ex- 
ceed 14  days.  As  soon  as  they  get  fat  they 
will  commence  shedding  their  feathers. 
They  pick  out  the  fattest  and  dress  them, 
as  they  will  get  full  of  pinfeathers  in 
three  days.  If  dressed  at  the  right  time  the 
feathers  will  pull  out  very  easily.  If  pick- 
ed too  soon  they  will  be  very  tight  and 
likely  fetch  the  skin  along;  while  if  too 
late  the  pinfeathers  will  be  very  numerous. 
They  must  be  shaved.  A  shoemaker's 
knife  with  a  quite  narrow  blade  is  the 
best.  Grind  it  very  thin  half  way  t»  the 
back,  then  use  a  razor  strop  and  keep  it 
sharp  enough  to  shave  with.  If  the  pin- 
feathers are  cut  close  to  the  skin  they 
will  not  injure  the  sale  in  the  least.  I 
have  reference  to  dry  picking.  Of  course 
the  pin  feathers  can  be  pulled  out  when 
they  are  scalded,  though  it  will  pay  to  al- 
ways dry  pick  as  you  cannot  hold  scalded 
stock,  while  dry  picked  stock  will  keep 
indefinitely,  which  means  a  great  deal 
when  the  market  is  overstocked;  and 
will  sell  for  eneugh  more  at  any  time  to 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble." 

Nearly  all  cases  of  failure  with  ducklings 
is  that  they  are  crammed  too  much  with 
grain.  They  should  have  cooked  potatoes 
or  turnips  and  plenty  of  grass,  and  should 
be  kept  clean.  What  applies  to  adult 
ducks,  in  the  above,  sometimes  serves  for 
the  ducklings.  Let  them  be  hungry  some- 
times and  they  will  thrive.  Over-feeding 
kills  nearly  all  the  poultry  that  are  lost 
by  disease. 

Kafir  Coin  and  Sparrows. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  planted 
half  an  acre  of  Kafir  corn  and  found  a 
difficulty  in  the  English  sparrows.  As 
this  is  a  matter  deserving  notice  we  give 


the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Kulp  on  the 
subject.    He  says: 

"I  suppose  a  considerable  area  of  Kafir 
corn  has  been  planted  ana  about  ready  to 
harvest.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
in  the  Eastern  States  have  a  second  crop? 
In  1884  I  reeognized  the  value  of  Kafir 
corn  as  a  poultry  food  and  planted  about 
one  half  an  acre  to  see  how  it  would 
yield  here.  It  grew  and  headed  out  <ill 
right,  promising  a  fine  crop.  The  grains 
when  soft  are  already  exposed  over  one- 
half  of  the  kernel  and  all  the  English  spar- 
rows for  miles  around,  judging  by  the  size 
of  the  flock,  came  and  ate  thos.1  soft  milky 
kernels,  and  by  the  time  it  should  have 
been  hard  enough  to  r.arveot  there  was 
practically  none  to  harvest.  The  stump  of 
each  kernel  was  there  bi  t  worthless  for 
feed.  I  would'  like  to  know  if  any  of  the 
readers  planted  any  and  l  ow  did  it  turn 
out  and  if  the  sparrows  ruined  the  crop?" 

As  long  as  we  have  the  sparrow  with 
us  we  will  have  him  to  combat.  We 
have  many  insect  enemies  to  crops  but 
unless  we  fought  such  enemies  there 
would  be  nothing  grown.  It  will  ba 
noticed  that  Mr.  Kulp  does  not  express 
dissatisfaction  with  Kafir  corn  but  relates 
his  difficulty  with  the  sparrows  and  de- 
sires other  readers  to  relate  their  ex- 
psrlence  in  that  direction.  It  means  that 
some  method  should  be  devised  for  getting, 
rid  of  the  sparrows.  They  are  parasites  to 
farmers  and  entail  a  loss  of  thousand*  o£ 
dollars. 

Pirates  and  Thieves. 

We  were  pleased  witb  the  following 
from  the  American  Fancier,  not  for  the 
complimentary  allusion  toils,  but  because 
of  thertbuke  to  the  literary  thieves  who 
steal  articles.   It  says: 

"Speaking  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  re- 
minds us  of  the  fact  that,  it  is  the  only 
paper  of  a  number  that  have  copied  our 
'•  Show  Dates  Claimed,"  giving  the  Ameri~ 
run  Fancier  credit  for  the  arrangement. 
While  all  exchanges  an  at  liberty  to  copy 
our  list  of  shows  without  necessarily  giv- 
ing credit,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  an 
exchange  that  docs  not  hesitate  to  work  on 
true  journalistic  lines." 

We  often  appropriate  a  good  thing  in 
some  other  paper  when  we  notice  it,  but  if 
an  item  is  worth  using  it  is  worth  credit- 
ing. The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Messenger, 
after  going  to  the  expense  of  securing  ex- 
cellent articles,  had  to  bite  his  thumbs  and 
read  the  same  in  other  journals  without 
credit,  and  there  is  not  a  week  that  the 
matter  in  this  paper  is  not — to  use  a  slang 
phrase— "swiped "  boldly,  and  appropri- 
ated as  original.  Every  such  thief  is  will- 
ing to  steal  in  some  other  manner  if  he  had 
an  opportunity. 

What  to  Do  with  Fat  Hens. 

When  a  hen  becomes  very  fat,  she  not 
only  is  a  poor  layer,  but  will  become 
broody,  droopy  at  times,  have  leg  weak- 
ness, and  be  unlit  for  anything  but  the  pot. 
Such  hens  should  be  fed  only  once  a  day,  at 
niuht,  the  meal  to  consist  of  a  pound  of 
lean  meat  to  twenty  liens,  with  a  handful 
of  grain  scattered  for  them  to  hunt  up. 
They  will  then  be  hungry  during  the  day,, 
will  search  and  work  for  food,  while  the 
inducement  of  a  few  grains  thrown  out  at 
night  will  cause  them  to  keep  at  work  m. 
til  late.  Meat  contains  little  fat- producing 
elements,  if  lean,  and  will  greatly  promote 
laying  as  soon  as  the  surplus  fat  is  re- 
moved, which  can  only  be  done  by  compel- 
ling the  hens  to  exercise.  If  the  hens  are 
kept  on  this  exercise  diet  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  they  will  be  in  better  health  after- 
wards ;  and  if  they  begin  to  lay,  and  lay 
well,  the  one  meal  per  day  may  be  con- 
tinued. 

Egs's  and  Young  Chickens. 

In  the  21  days  that  it  takes  to  turn  a 
perfectly  fresh  fertile  egg  into  a  chick, 
there  is  more  profit  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  invested  than  in  any  other  farm 
operation.  So  the  old  lady  was  not  so  far 
out  of  the  way  when  she  said  sne  would 
not  sell  eggs  under  a  shilling  a  dozen,  or 
a  cent  each,  because  it  didn't  pay  for  the 
hen's  time.  If  an  egg  is  worth  one  cent, 
a  lively  young  chick,  newly  hatched,  is 
wsrth  at  least  six  cents,  if  not  10.  Six 
hundred  to  1009  per  cent,  profit  in  21  days 
time  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  There  is 
another  side  to  this,  of  course  when  sick- 
ness or  something  else  thins  off  the  young 
chicks,  and  their  dead  little  bodies  are 
not  worth  even  the  cent  that  the  egg  cost 
from  which  they  were  hatched.  It  is 
by  looking  on  all  sides  that  conservative- 
farmers  usually  called  rather  slow  are 
saved  from  enthusiasms  in  the  egg  and 
poultry  business  that  have  deceived  and 
disappointed  many  who  hare  gone  in  with- 
out experience  and  have  come  out  with 
more  experience,  than  they  wanted. — 
American  Cultivator. 
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SOME  FOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA. 


JBut  There  Are  Other  Fools,  and  They 
Know  Too  Much.  Scott  Mason 
Learns  by  Experience. 

Dr.  Scott  Mason,  Wyndham,  Va.,  sends 
us  an  amusing  article  relating  his  exper- 
ience, and  though  his  letter  is  brief  yet 
it  speaks  volumes.  While  he  speaks  of 
"fools''  yet  he  mellows  the  expression  by 
taking  himself  as  the  subject.  His  letter, 
however,  shows  that  he  is  not  such  a  fool 
•as  he  would  have  us  suppose. 

The  article  is  a  sarcastic  criticism  on  the 
everyday  actions  of  hundreds,  and  plainly 
shows  that  there  are  too  many  who  are 
guilty  of  "extravagant  economy."  But 
here  is  the  letter,  which  is  worth  reading 
twice: 

"I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  that 
advice  in  a  poultry  paper  is  of  no  earthly 
use.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  let  fools  learn 
by  experience,  and  if  experience  and  suc- 
cess come  before  he  dies  he's  all  right;  if 
not  his  loss  is  our  eternal  gain.  I  have 
been  a  poultry  crank  for  years.  For  ten 
years  before  I  owned  a  chicken,  except  to 
buy  an  undressed  one  for  the  table  oc- 
casionally, I  bought  poultry  books,  sub- 
scribed for  poultry  papers,  and  used  quires 
of  good  writing  paper  figuring  upon  just 
ordinary  profits,  of  about  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars a  year  on  a  hen,  and  getting  rich, 
hand  over  fist,  year  in  and  year  out,  till 
I  was  as  old  as  Methuselah  and  ten  times 
wiser.  I  studied  diseases  of  poultry  till 
I  got  mixed  up  so  much  that  I  called 
every  thing  except  the  gapes,  roup. 

"This  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  first  year 
.in  the  business,  and  while  I  want  to  enter 
a  protest  against  classing  myself  as  one 
of  the  fools,  I  am  willing  to  admit  a  dis- 
.tant  relationship. 

"I  started  out  by  saying  that  I  would  have 
no  fowls  except  the  best  pure-bred  ones. 
J  wanted  some  ducks — Pekins,  of  course — ■ 
mammoth  was  the  word.  Nothing  less 
than  ten  pounders  would  suit.  That's  what 
.1  said.  A  lady  told  me  she  had  some 
fine  ones.  Her  mother  had  sent  to  some 
place,  she  could  not  remember  the  name 

■  of,  bought  some,  and  from  the  first  crop 
had  given  her  some,  and  she  would  sell 
me  a  pair  for  one  dollar.  That  struck  me 
just  right,  for  economy  in  buying  chickens 
was  to  be  commended.  I  gave  her  the 
dollar  and  sent  a  man  after  the  ducks. 
I  did  not  weigh  them.  I  was  afraid  to. 
I  thought  I  would  be  disappointed  in  the 
"weight  and  preferred  to  be  ignorant  of  just 
how  much  I  had  been  swindled  by  myself. 
I  raised  forty  ducks.  I  want  to  claim 
on  the  question  of  feeding,  I  have  some 
sense,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  couple 
of  three  pound  ducks  at  twelve  weeks  old 
while  the  rest  weighed  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  That's  what  I  did.  By  saving 
three  or  four  dollars  last  spring  in  buying 
ducks  I  have  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
duck  meat  and  feathers  spread  out  over 
forty  sets  of  bones  whereas  I  would  have 
had  at  least  three  hundred  pounds.  Oh, 
what  fools  some  folks  are. 

"I  wanted  some  chickens — Plymouth 
Rocks.  But  I  saw  a  trio  of  Langshans  in  a 
.coop  in  front  of  a  commission  house,  and 
upon  inquiry  was  told  that  they  were  very 
fine  birds,  and  of  the  purest  breeds  in  the 

■  country,  and  that  the  owner  having  only 
those  three  to  sell  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  advertise  and  had  sent  them  to 
him  as  a  matter  of  personal  friendship  to 
sell.  He  has  been  asking  six  dollars  for 
the  three,  but  as  he  had  had  them  two 
weeks,  and  had  not  found  any  one  who  was 
able  to  tell  a  good  fowl  when  he  saw  it, 
he  was  going  to  sell  them  for  anything  he 
could  get.  He  would  take  five.  I  said  'I'll 
give  you  four.'  'Done,'  said  he,  and  he  did 
and  I  got  did.  One  of  the  hens  had  a 
crooked  neck  and  the  other  a  crooked  tail. 
I  called  the  cock  'Far-Away-Moses'  the 
moment  he  put  his  foot  in  my  yard.  The 
name  was  an  original  inspiration  by  me 
borrowed  from  Mark  Twain.  Moses  is 
high  toned,  and  runs  in  a  flock  by  him- 
self, but  approaches  the  throne  of  author- 
ity on  this  farm  regularly  at  feeding  time. 
I  guess  the  hens  had  other  company  before 
I  knew  them,  for  I  have  about  twenty 
speckled  chickens  as  a  result  of  my  busi- 
ness-like investment. 

"I  cannot  write  further.  My  heart  is  too 
heavy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  are  living  on 
alternate  dishes  of  duck  and  speckled  crow, 
till  the  quacks  and  cackles  from  the  child- 
ren's bed  room  at  night  discounts  the  poul- 
try yard  in  the  day  time  ten  to  one.  I 
think  I  shall  enter  my  two  oldest  boys, 
William  McBryan  Mason  and  Thomas  Ar- 
thur Hobart  Mason  at  the  annual  poultry 
show  in  Washington  this  winter.  With 
the  prize  money,  which  I  shall  surely  win, 
I  shall  let  Rankin,  or  Hawkins  or  some 
one  else  with  a  name  to  maintain,  swindle 
me  all  he  pleases  in  selling  me  some  good 
poultry  to  commence  business  anew  next 
year.  There  are  no  fools  in  Virginia,  but 
not  to  take  chances  on  the  statement,  let 
us  pray  that  the  fool-killer  will  remain 
in  a  cooler  climate  till  I  shall  have  re- 
deemed myself  somewhat  from  my  pres- 
ent disgrace." 

The  above  shows  that  there  is  nothing 


saved  in  buying  cheap  stock.  His  loss 
on  ducks  alone  was  ten  times  more  than 
the  amount  he  should  have  invested  in  the 
best  to  be  had.  And  the  loss  of  weight 
and  money  is  not  all.  as  a  year  was  also 
lost,  which  could  not  be  regained. 

One  pound  lost  in  the  weight  of  a  fowl, 
if  the  flock  contains  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred, is  more  than  the  value  of  the  foun- 
dation stock  of  pure  breeds,  and,  as  stated, 
the  loss  of  a  year's  time  must  also  be  in- 
cluded. But  there  is  often  a  difference  of 
two  or  more  pounds,  and  fewer  eggs  re- 
sult. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  buy 
the  choicest  and  best  pure-bred  fowls  Is 
economy,  as  it  saves  time  and  money,  and 
also  gives  a  profit  where  otherwise  a  loss 
would  result. 

KEEPING  FIVE  HUNDRED  HENS. 


Using  a  Forty-acre  Field— "What  to 
Feed  and  How  to  Do  It— Florida 
and  Poultry— How  to  Keep  the 
Thieves  Away. 

As  a  Florida  subscriber,  who  did  not 
send  his  name,  asks  some  important  ques- 
tions on  keeping  500  hens  we  deemed  it 
best  to  use  his  letter  in  order  to  give  gen- 
eral information.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
often  considered  the  subject,  but  as  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  is  the  organ  for  "chick- 
en talk"  and  on  "practical  poultry,"  it  is 
always  in  order  to  discuss  any  subject 
that  a  reader  may  desire.  The  keeping  of 
five  hundred  hens  is  as  yet  more  experi- 
mental than  successful,  b'ut  there  is  noth- 
ing impossible  about  it  if  it  is  done  right. 

But  here  is  the  Florida  letter  which  we 
will  consider  in  separate  paragraphs: 

"I  intend  to  keep  five  hundred  pullets 
in  Florida  this  winter,  keeping  them  in 
three-sided  sheds  at  ni^ht  but  I  let  them 
run  out  all  day.  I  intend  to  keep  them 
in  the  centre  of  a  forty  acre  field,  fifty  in 
each  shed,  and  will  have  ten  sheds  around 
the  dwelling  house.  I  want  the  sheds  as 
close  to  the  house  as  possible  so  as  to 
guard  the  hens  from  thieves. 

"1.  How  close  can  the  sheds  be  to  one 
another  where  there  are  no  fences. 

"2.  In  the  former  issue  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  there  is  a  description  of  preserv- 
ing meat  with  sulphur  fumes.  Can  the 
meat  be  fed  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur  in 
it,  or  has  it  to  be  soaked  in  water?  How 
much  cf  this  meat  can  be  fed  to  hens 
for  eggs,  every  day  during  the  winter, 
as  it  will  be  the  cheapest  feed  to  be  had 
for  eggs. 

"3.  What  is  the  value  of  millet  seed  as 
feed  compared  to  wheat  or  corn  when  it 
can  be  had  for  60  cts.  to  75  cts.  per  bushel. 
As  the  ground  is  all  sand  will  it  not  be  a 
good  feed  to  rake  in  and  so  give  the  hens 
plenty  of  exercise. 

"4.  Do  you  know  where  alarm  guns  can 
be  had  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
thieves  and  to  put  around  chicken  houses? 

"5.  What  number  of  eggs  can  be  ex- 
pected on  an  average  from  500  pullets  kept 
in  this  way  from  November  to  April  and 
well  fed,  plenty  of  meat,  green  feed,  and 
exercise,  in  Florida,  where  they  will  be 
out  all  day  and  every  day  and  where  it 
seldom  gets  below  35  degrees  in  winter?  I 
have  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  a  small  way  for  14  years. 
The  pullets  will  be  probably  be  half-bred 
Leghorns  or  Plymouth  Rocks." 

1.  In  the  above  he  states  that  he  ex- 
pects to  keep  five  hundred  hens  on  a 
forty  acre  field  but  he  desires  the  sheds 
as  close  to  the  house  as  possible  and  that 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  rocks  on  which 
he  will  fail.  Give  plenty  of  room,  and 
never  mind  getting  close  to  the  house.  We 
will  discuss  thieves  directly,  for  it  is  the 
fear  of  thieves  which  limits  his  use  of  the 
forty  acres.  In  reply  to  the  question— 
"How  close  can  the  sheds  be  without  ne- 
cessitating the  use  of  fences"  we  would 
advise  putting  the  sheds  an  acre  apart. 
That  is,  keep  50  hens  only  on  an  acre,  each 
shed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  one-acre  plot. 
The  hens  will  not  go  together  with  other 
flocks  if  no  roosters  are  used  and  the 
hens  are  kept  confined  three  or  four 
days  until  they  become  strangers  to  other 
flocks.  He  can  then  keep  2000  hens  on  his 
forty  acres.  But  look  at  the  immense 
space  used.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  right  way 
— same  as  for  cows.  There  is  too  much 
"closeness"  in  raising  poultry.  Fifty  hens 
on  one  acre  will  beat  cows,  pigs,  corn, 
wheat,  fruit,  or  any  other  kind  of  farming 
and  -  fifty  hens  are  also  enough  on  one 
acre. 

2.  The  process  for  preserving  eggs,  given 
in  our  September,  1SS7,  issue,  is  the  same 
as  for  meat.    It  is  simply  to  subject  the 


meat  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
in  a  closed  box,  half  an  hour.  The  meat 
can  be  fed  by  simply  chopping  it,  as  the 
sulphur  fumes  do  not  affect  it,  the  process 
being  harmless.  In  Florida,  where  the 
weather  is  mild,  give  50  hens  four  pounds 
of  lean  meat  in  the  morning  and  three 
quarts  of  corn  or  wheat  at  night.  Twice 
a  week  give  cut  bone  in  place  of  meat. 
Scatter  the  grain  and  make  the  hens 
scratch  for  it. 

3.  Millet  seed  contains  about  two  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  nearly  one  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
potash  in  its  ash.  It  contains  less  water 
than  wheat  and  more  oil.  Otherwise  it 
differs  but  little  from  wheat,  and  is  not 
quite  as  cheap,  though  it  is  really  cheap 
in  one  sense,  as  a  quart  a  day,  scattered 
over  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  fifty  hens, 
will  be  the  best  food  that  can  be  given. 
It  may  be  raked  in  if  preferred. 

4.  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph,  Haddon  Heights,  N. 
J.,  has  an  alarm,  and  sells  the  plans  for  a 
small  sum.  It  gives  the  alarm  if  thief 
enters  in  any  manner  or  even  if  he  cuts 
the  wires.  It  will  pay  on  a  large  farm 
to  have  a  watchman  and  a  large  dog,  the 
watchman  to  go  on  at  night. 

5.  As  the  number  of  eggs  to  expect  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  two  sis- 
ters will  not  lay  the  same  number  in  a 
year.  There  may  be  sick  hens,  lice,  fat 
hens,  and  other  drawbacks.  About  100 
eggs  per  year  from  each  hen  in  a  flock  of 
500  hens,  will  be  a  fair  average.  Some 
will  lay  more  and  some  fewer.  Let  the , 
hens  hatch  broods  of  chicks  and  the  profit 
will  be  larger. 

Everything  will  depend  on  the  man. 
Avoid  buying  hens  and  bringing  in  dis- 
ease. Have  no  hen  on  the  place  that  is 
brought  from  outside. 


Mr.  Felch  Replies. 

Mr.  Felch  sends  us  a  reply  to  an  item  in 
tbe  Poultry  Keeper,  and  defends  the 
score  card.  Tbe  item  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

•'Editor  Davis,  of  tbe  Southern  Fancier, 
lias  ripped  up  the  score  card  theory  badly, 
and  he  is  right;  The  score  card  counts 
only  to-day.  To-morrow  it  is  not  worth 
the'paper  in  its  composition,  Compan-on 
judging  is  better,  as  it  brings  tbe  birds  into 
competition  at  the  present  and  on  their 
merits  whf u  shown.'' 

To  which  Mr.  Felch  objects  and  discusses 
the  subject  in  his  usual  vigorous  style,  his 
letter  to  us  in  reply  being  as  follows: 

Did  the  score  card  bring  the  birds  in 
competition  at  the  same  time  and  show 
their  merit  when  showing  ?  So  far  as  the 
awards  that  day  were  concerned  which  sys- 
tem was  best?  Wherein  come  the  '-trip- 
ping up'-"  and  other  system,  sound  logic. 
Literary  "jockeys"  sometimes  tumble  into 
their  own  logic.  Did  comparison  tell  the 
world  what  that  first-prize  cockerel  scored 
and  thereby  say  what  his  relative  merit 
was  that  day?  No.  The  score  card  did  say 
what  that  tirst-prize  cockerel  scored,  and 
tbe  man  that  bought  him  on  his  score  did 
not  care  a  continental,  it  may  be,  whether 
he  ever  scored  it  again  or  "not.  But  be 
knew  that  if  he  was  an  intelligent  breeder 
that  the  cockerels  kept  in  the  same  health 
and  conditions,  and  probably  mated,  had  in 
them  the  breeding  possibility  to  reproduce 
among  their  progeny  chickens  to  score  as 
much.  TheruUs  of  judging  by  score  card 
say  none  scoring  less  than  ninety-two 
points  shall  win  a  first  prize.  Butcom- 
parison  gives  to  the  best  oue  present,  no 
matter  what  bis  merit,  tbe  prizes.  Did 
Davis,  when  he  tumbled  into  that  doubtful 
logic  of  his,  pay  a  compliment  to  bis  intel- 
ligence or  was  he  making  a  plea  as  a  law- 
yer for  some  client  who  would  like  to  see 
the  score  c:ird  abandoned  to  save  the  re- 
cord the  score  card  leaves  behind  a 
judge  in  his  work.  The  adhering  to  com- 
parison judging  is  uo  protection  to  merit 
and  numbers  in  our  exhibitions.  Fads  in 
our  system  have  the  right  of  w  ay.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it  consult  the  words  as  seen 
in  our  catalogues  of  our  comparison  exhib- 
its. In  one  ot  the  best,  and  conducted  as 
well  and  a«  justly  as  tbe  comparison  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  giving  us  this  humiliating 
spectacle.  The  live  prizes  to  their  four 
sub-classes,  valuing  them  at  5,  4,  3,  2  and  1 
points  as  in  their  order  named.  Of  310 
Brahmas,  the  best  class  claimed,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  America,  they  scored  71  points. 
A  class  of  Wyandotte?,  of  only  2>  birds, 
scored  72  points,  and  that  catalogues  de- 
clare the  23  to  be  the  best  collection  as  a 
breed.  The  decimal  score  card  system  de- 
clares that  the  prizes  are  all  the"  compul- 
sory prizes  that  should  be  given,  and  to 
protect  their  large  meritorious  classes  in 
their  competition  of  a  collection  of  prizes, 
that  awards  of  merits  shall  be  given  to  all 
specimens  scoring  within  one  point  of  ihe 
many  prizes — that  these  prizes  shall  count 
a  first  prize  as  three,  a  second  prize  as  two, 


etc.  And  these  meant  cards  one  point  each, 
but  merit  cards  shall  not  go  to  specimens 
to  score  less  than  90  for  fowls,  92  for  chick- 
ens. Suppose  this  plan  bad  been  applied  to 
those  two  classes,  do  you  think  that  class 
of  310  Brahmas  would  have  taken  a  second 
prize  as  collections,  being  beaten  by  23 
birds  and  a  breed  which  no  intelligent 
breeder  will  say  is  as  a  breed  as  well  bred 
as  our  Brahmas.  The  score  card  system 
goes  beyond  ihe  mere  work  of  the  hour. 
The  decimal  system  can  stand  all  such 
logic  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Davis,  tor  that 
kind  of  logic  would  not  convert  even  a 
child  in  poultry  culture.  It  is  dangerous 
sometimes  in  dropping  off  of  the  tail  board 
of  a  band  wagon,  for  some  fall  into  the 
mud  in  so  doing.  In  these  cases  we  tbiuk 
the  writer  spattered  himself  with  his  own 
logic  to  his  own  disfigurement. 

If  Mr.  Felch  will  look  away  back  in  the 
past  he  will  find  that  it  is  the  untruthful- 
nsss  of  the  scores  which  cause  dissatisfac- 
tion, as  we  have  seen  a  judge  score  the 
same  bird  two  or  three  points  in  difference 
at  a  show  m  half  an  hour,  and  with  the 
'"one  a  minute"  scoring  the  exhibitor  might 
as  well  have  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  signed 
by  the  judge  and  filled  out  on  his  return 
home. 

We  dc  not  attribute  unfairness  to  the 
judge  in  discussing  this  subject  (though  we 
have  seen  some  rotten  judging  and  gross 
favoritism),  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have 
made  the  judges  unknowingly  score  birds 
twice  at  a  show  with  variable  results. 

Then,  again,  the  score  card  does  not  indi- 
cate the  best  birds  for  the  breeder.  Mr. 
Felch  unfortunately  ouce  admitted  that  in 
order  to  seeuie  good  show  specimens  he 
bred  from  disqualified  birds,  and  it  is  plaiu 
that  such  specimens  would,  in  their  turn, 
throw  disqualified  bird^. 

The  score  card  indicates  nothing,  as  the 
"whim  of  the  judge,"  the  guess  work,  the 
interpretation  of  the  standard,  and  the 
favoritism  are  factors  to  be  considered. 
Comparison  points  out  the  best  lrrd  in  the 
show  and  the  exhibitor  and  visitors  can 
more  easily  see  whether  the  judge  has  hit 
the  right  nail  ou  the  head  or  not. 

Fattening  Turkeys  in  Confinement. 

The  French  have  a  notion  that  the  meat 
of  the  turkey  fattened  .  quickly  in  con- 
finement becomes  yellow.  This  opinion 
was  recently  expressed  by  Stephen  Beale, 
the  English  writer,  in  Country  Gentleman. 
Replying  thereto,  H.  D.  Cranor  says:  "In 
this  the  French  are  mistaken.  My  brother 
who  lives  in  Kent,  one  of  the  three  coun- 
ties comprising  the  little  State  of  Dela- 
ware, had  about  half  of  his  turkeys  sold 
to  customers  in  Philadelphia  for  Thanks- 
giving, but  when  the  time  came  to  pre- 
pare them  for  market,  he  fcund  them  thin. 
Being  late  birds,  they  continued  to  grow 
rather  than  put  on  flesh.  He  at  once  put 
them  in  an  old  building  in  which  there 
was  ample  room  and  ventilation,  and  be- 
gan feeding  them  warm  dough  made  of 
corn  meal,  and  sometimes  boiled  potatoes 
for  breakfast  and  at  noon  and  night.  They 
were  amply  supplied  with  shelled  corn, 
wheat,  sand,  ashes  and  small  stones.  By 
Christmas  they  were  in  very  fine  condi- 
tion, and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  so  fat  and  their  flesh  so  very  white 
he  was  enabled  to  get  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound  more 
than  those  that  had  been  prepared  with 
less  care.  A  gentleman  from  New  York 
City  offered  for  one  as  much  as  25  cents 
per  pound,  but  the  demand  was  greater 
than  the  supply. 


Picking  Dticks. 

Duck  feathers  always  bring  a  fair  price, 
especially  white  ones,  and  should  be  sav- 
ed when  dressing  the  ducks,  if  they  are 
sold  dressed;  if  not  sold  dressed  do  not 
pick  just  before  selling.  The  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  feathers  ought  to  pay  for 
the  dressing. 

The  breeding  ducks  may  be  picked  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  generally  four  or  six. 
Do  not  pick  until  the  feathers  are  ripe, 
which  can  be  told  by  pulling  a  few  from 
different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  several 
birds.  If  they  come  out  easily,  without 
any  bloody  fluid  in  the  quill,  they  are  all 
right  and  should  be  picked  or  many  w-ill 
be  lost.  In  picking  pull  only  a  few  feath- 
ers at  a  time  by  takingbetween  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  giving  a  quick,  down- 
ward jerk.  Do  not  pull  the  bunch  of 
long,  coarse  feathers  under  each  wing. 

Before  you  begin  picking,  tie  the  duck's 
eggs  together  with  a  bit  of  listing  or  other 
soft  cloth,  and  if  the  duck  is  inclined  to 
object  to  the  picking  by  thrusts  with  the 
bill,  slip  an  old  stocking  cr  something  of 
the  sort  over  its  head.  Use  no  unneces- 
sary harshness  with  any  of  the  birds  and 
be  especially  careful  with  laying  ducks. 
Sitting  ducks  and  those  that  are  soon  to 
be  set  should  not  be  picked.  In  hot 
weather  much  of  the  down  may  be  taken 
from  the  drakes.  Do  not  take  any  in  cold 
weather. — Farm,  Field  and  Fireside. 
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Green  Food  and  Boues  for  Eggs. 

WM.  H.  SEABER.  GIBSON  BERG.  OHIO. 

I  notice  in  your  valuable  paper  of  July 
a  letter  from  a  subscriber,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Gleen,  of  Wavely,  Kan.,  asking  what  to 
use  in  place  of  grass,  and  other  spring 
foods  in  winter.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
of  a  little  better  than  a  year's  experience, 
but  by  reading  the  Poultry  Keeper  regu- 
larly, and  using  a  little  of  my  own  judg- 
ment. I  have  had  pretty  good  success  so 
far  with  poultry.  My  method  of  feeding 
in  wint?r  was  to  feed  a  mashed  feed  in 
the  morning,  composed  of  one  part  of  old 
bread  chopped  tine,  one  part  of  corn  and 
oats  chopped,  and  bran,  mixed  one  part 
or  ground  green  bone,  and  a  small  amount 
of  flax  seed  added  three  times  a  week. 
This  I  would  scald,  with  all  the  potato  par- 
ings and  table  scraps,  cooked  together, 
and  when  I  had  no  parings  of  any  kind 
I  used  whole  potatoes,  and  at  the  price 
potatoes  are  now  anyone  can  afford  to 
feed  them  to  poultry.  For  green  food,  I 
fed  a  head  of  cabbage  three  times  a  week 
to  twelve  head  of  poultry,  and  sometimes 
I  use  carrots  or  beets  in  place  of  cabbage. 
If  you  pull  your  cabbage  in  the  fall  let 
the  roots  air  and  you  can  tie  it  up  by  the 
roots,  and  you  can  tie  it  just  high  enough 
so  they  can  reach  it.  If  you  have  the 
roots  cut  off  tie  a  small  stick  to  the 
string  and  run  it  in  the  head  of  the  cab- 
bage to  hold  it.  In  grain  I  feed  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  mixed,  two  bushels  of 
wheat,  on?  of  corn,  one  of  oats  and  one 
feed  of  green  bone  nnce  a  day.  I  feed 
green  bone  once  every  day,  as  in  our 
town  all  it  costs  is  to  carry  it  home  from 
the  butcher  shop,  and  occasionally  I  get 
a  piece  of  the  neck  of  the  beef  and  take 
it  home  and  cook  it  for  the  hens,  as  there 
is  a  piece  of  four  or  five  pounds  which 
the  butcher  always  cuts  off  right  where 
the  head  is  cut  off.  It  must  be  well  boiled 
an  1  then  cut,  as  it  is  very  tough.  I  think 
that  the  green  food  and  bone  in  the  win- 
ter has  a  big  influence  with  the  fertility 
of  eggs,  as  I  did  not  have  but  one  poor 
hatch  all  season,  and  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  hen.  I  had  two"  hens  sitting  March 
22d  and  in  April  12th,  I  got  19  nice  lively 
chicks,  and  found  four  dead  in  the  shell. 
You  hear  reports  all  over  the  country  that 
they  had  bad  luck  with  early  hatches, 
and  I  think  my  good  luck  was  due  to  the 
way  of  feeding  as  much  as  anything  else. 
My  only  trouble  is  that  1  am  a  little  in- 
clined to  feed  too  much  and  get  my  hens 
too  fat.  Here  is  my  egg  record  for  the 
first  six  months.  I  set  my  first  eggs  on 
January  1st,  as  I  call  all  pullets  and 
from  the  20  pullets  I  received  1365  eggs 
from  January  1st  to  June  30th  and  raised 
and  hatched  ten  broods  of  chicks  in  the 
same  time.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair 
egg  record. 


Poultry  Raising  in  the  South. 

H.  C.  AUSTIN,  JOHNS   N  CITY,  TBNN. 

I  see  an  article  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
of  Ju'.y.  written  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Mills,  of 
Cha  Ibjurne,  representing  the  South  as  a 
hard  section  on  poultrymen  which  may 
be  true  in  the  section  where  he  has  lit, 
but  I  was  bcrn  and  raised  to  47  years  of 
age  in  the  South  and  the  most  of  that  time 
in  East  Tennessee,  and  poultry  has  been 
sold  in  East  Tennessee  for  25  years  by 
weight  and  eggs  are  now  worth  8  to  10 
cents  ner  dozen.  Through  the  winter 
they  are  worth  15  to  25  cents 
a  dozen,  averaging  over  twelve  cents 
the  year  round.  Grown  fowls  range 
from  6  to  9  cents  per  pound,  and  young 
chickens  this  year  from  fifteen  cents  to 
seven  cents  per  pound.  I  have  bought 
all  my  feed  c.rn  and  it  has  ranged  from 
thirty  cents  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel  up 
to  this  time.  Cats  range  from  20  to  30 
cents,  wheat  from  50  to  T5  cents,  and  bran 
mill  stuff  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
These  are  the  prices  I  have  paid  and  are 
the  general  prices  on  the  main  lines  of  rail- 
roads. Through  East  Tennessee  and  the 
out  of  the  way  places,  you  will  find  all  at 
lower  figures.  As  to  our  climate  we  have 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world  We  do  not 
have  to  house  even  our  Leghorns  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  the  time  and  then 
not  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  month. 
From  December  1  to  March  1.  and  through 
the  hot  summer  months,  we  have  cool 
pleasant  nights,  which  are  very  refreshing 
to  our  fowls.  We  can  raise  chicks  out 
with  the  hens  after  the  20th  of  March 
with  splend  d  resu'.ts.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
Is  one  or  the  our  best  exchanges  and  is 
g'ally  received,  and  we  wish  it  long  life 
and  thousands  of  subscribers. 


PetB  Poultry  from  thu  East. 

GCS   WOLLEXSCHLAEGER,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

I  find  much  interest  in  your  paper  and 
anxiously  await  its  coming.  I  am  an  old 
chicken  crank,  having  gone  through  the 
mill  and  run  my  horns  off  in  Washington. 
I  am  looking  for  a  suitable  location,  and 
should  find  cne  I  shall  so:n  stirt  again, 
if  also  the  market  offers  poor  inducements 
for  the  chicken  business.  People  here  do 
net  know  a  good  chick  from  a  poor  one 
and  have  the  queerest  notions  about  chicks 
I  ever  heard  of  in  my  life.  Many  have 
the  chickeen  fever  start  in  on  an  elabor- 


ate scale,  and  others  with  lots  of  scrubs 
and  no  accommodations,  and  think  they 
know  all  about  it;  and  then,  when  they 
have  paid  dearly  for  their  experience,  and 
just  commence  to  know  a  little,  they  give 
it  up  in  disgust.  Our  market  prices  cer- 
tainly are  discouraging,  having  to  com- 
pete with  Eastern  poultry,  which  comes 
in  by  the  car  load;  but  until  the  people 
here  are  educated  in  regard  to  good  table 
fowls  and  broilers  one  can  always  make 
an  egg  farm  pay.  providing  he  knows  his 
business  and  gets  the  right  location.  You 
would  laugh  if  you  would  see  the  dirty 
little  eggs  of  all  colors  in  the  market 
here. 


Hatching  in  Very  Cold  Weather. 

R.  II    LEAVITT,  SHEAPAHD,  OHIO. 

In  the  Poultry  Keeper  of  June  15th  is 
a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  H  Knepp, 
of  Troxville,  Pa.,  with  regard  to  chicks 
he  raised  in  March.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fessional in  the  business,  only  raising 
chicks  for  ourselves,  and  sometimes  sen 
some.  I  thought  I  would  add  my  exper- 
ience ra  sing  chicks  outside  on  the  ground 
with  the  thermometer  ten  degrees  below 
zero.  In  January  I  made  one  of  Sines' 
natural  incubators.  The  original  size 
about  S  feet  by  10  feet  but  I  made  it  half 
size,  a  box  withpartitionsset  on  the  ground. 
In  the  square  where  the  hen  sits  I  put 
ashes  to  raise  a  little  above  ground.  There 
were  eiglit  partitions.  I  set  hens  in  from 
January  29  to  January  31,  February  4  to 
February  6  on  eleven  eggs.  Some  of  them 
g  t  troken.  I  think  the  partitions  not 
quite  large  enough  for  large  hens.  The 
box  was  covered  with  snow,  and  I  had  to 
shovel  a  way  to  it,  while  the  thermometer 
was  ten  degrees  below  zero,  (about  tne 
last  of  February  )  One  hen's  tail  feathers 
were  frozen  to  the  box  each  morning  be- 
fore I  le.'t  home,  and  when  I  returned 
at  evening  I  took  boiling  hot  water  to 
thaw  out  the  water  cans,  they  being 
frczen  solid.  We  got  over  20  chicks  which 
grew  fast  anl  grew  better  than  some 
hatched  since.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that  in 
order  to  hatch  the  thermometer  must  be 
at  103.  CoLild  the  hen  keep  the  heat  up 
to  103?    [Yes.— El.] 


Roup. 

CORA   K.    HAWKINS,    FORT   WORTH,  TEXAS. 

What  shall  I  do  for  it?  I  have  advo- 
cated, first  and  all  the  time,  that  the 
only  sure  "do"  was  extermination,  particu- 
larly where  it  is  malignant,  with  ulcers 
in  the  mouth  and  offensive  breath.  Tough 
to  kill  them;  well,  yes,  but  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid 
by  hens  that  have  had  the  roup  are  more 
liable  to  the  disease,  even  though  the 
hens  are  apparently  well  of  it.  Once  a  hen 
has  had  it  she  will  be  apt  to  show  at  every 
change  of  the  weather,  even  though  appar- 
ently well  of  it.  Treatment. — If  you  must 
treat  there  are  a  number  of  methods  of- 
fered. Carbolated  vaseline,  rubbed  on  the 
heads  and  put  down  the  throat,  a  pill  of 
hazel-nut  size;  head  bathed  in,  hot  vinegar 
or  carbolic  acid  water,  with  acid  in  the 
drinking  water;  coal  oil  injections  in  the 
nostrils  with  machine  can.  Above  all, 
disinfect  and  saturate  the  runs  and  houses 
with  a  strong  disinfectant,  having  taken 
the  sick  ones  entirely  away  from  the 
well  ones.  Feed  sort,  nourishing  foods. 
Spongia  is  the  best  for  throat  growth. 


Chit  ken  Cholera. 

G.  W.  ALBRIGHT,  PARKESBLRG,  PA. 

As  a  quick  and  sure  remedy  for  chicken 
cholera  1  would  recommend  the  following: 
Give  a  teaspoonful  of  warm,  fresh  slacked 
lima  to  an.'  hen  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease and  relief  will  speedily  follow.  I 
tried  it  on  one  of  my  nens  recently  with 
good  results. 


Likes  the  White  t  lymouth  Koeks. 

M.  T.  SELLMAN,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 

I  take  your  little  paper  and  think  it  the 
b?st  paper  I  have  taken  yet.  Last  fall  I 
bought  some  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  prize 
birds,  and  I  have  had  good  luck  with  them. 
I  have  been  in  the  poultry  raising  for 
years  and  I  think  the  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
an  all  around  irood  bird. 


Losing  Them  All. 

Mrs.  V.  Kobleur,  Cypremort,  La.,  has 
bad  man;  difficulties  with  her  late  chicks, 
they  growing  finely  until  July  and  August, 
When  they  begin  to  die.  Young  turkeys 
also  die  when  such  should  not  be  the  case. 
She  mentions  in  the  following  letter  how- 
she  feeds  and  manages: 

I  have  read  your  poultry  paper  for  three 
yi  art  and  have  tried  many  poultrt  papers, 
but  hud  my  old  friend",  the  Poultry 
KtEPER,  the  best  of  all.  1  wait  every 
nonth  for  my  paper,and  as  soon  a*  it  comes 
I  start  to  read  it  wito  much  pleasure.  I 
batched  this  year  200  chicks  and  raised 
them  all  until  they  were  about  four 
months  old  :  'hen  they  died,  about  four  or 
five  every  day.  They  )o<  ked  well  the  day 
before.   1  had  turkeys  and  the  same  thing 


happened  them  and  it  is  the  same  thing 
every  year.  Since  five  vears  I  raised  the 
chicks  and  turkeys,  and  never  lost  any  be- 
fore for  four  months,  or  in  July  or  August. 
Every  year,  during  'hose  two  months,  I 
lost  a  great  many  of  my  chicks  and  tur- 
keys; not  only  the  young  ones,  but  the 
hens. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  bow  1  managed:  1 
have  a  farm  of  twenty-live  acres,  and  have 
a  yard  about  lour  acres.  1  plant  corn  and 
pea*,  but  the  chickens  can  easily  ruu  on 
the  twenty- four  acres.  One  acre  is  my 
garden.  1  have  a  larye  stable,  where  I  feed 
twelve  cows  and  six  horses.  1  have  three 
lien  houses  which  arc  not  tight,  as  in  our 
country  chickens  suffer  more  from  heat 
than  from  cold.  We  very  Seld  im  have  cold 
to  amount  to  anything,  no  snOW  at  all  and 
very  seldom  ice.  1  have  forty  hens  (com- 
mon), four  turkey  liens,  one  gobler  and 
about  foriy  young  chicks.  1  also  have  ten 
geese  and  four  ducks.  The  geese  and 
ducks  are  kept  in  pens.  1  feed  them,  in 
the  morning,  on  a  bread  made  of  conimral 
and  bran,  with  milk,  well  cooked;  in  the 
evening  about  one- half  yallou  of  corn.  I 
give  them  milk  to  drink  and  clean  water 
every  day,  w  ith  meat  once  a  week.  I  gel 
plenty  of  eggs,  but  the  hens  look  as  if  they 
are  starving  and  do  not  w  ant  to  move  from 
i  he  hou^eorstabje  and  they  ai  e  < I \  ing  every 
day.  1  hey  are  fat.  In  the  morning  1  cook 
about  one- half  gallon  of  brau  and  half  gal- 
lon of  meal,  and  since  a  month,  out  of 
thirty  nuki'Ns.  four  months  old,  I  have  five 
left."  (mi  ofSOOchicks,  four  monthsold,  1 

have  forty,  and  have  lost  ten  hens  and  two 
turkeys,  'l  think  they  have  a  kind  of  chol- 
era and  their  droppings  are  white.  I  have 
no  lice,  as  I  clean  my  coops  and  hen  houses 
tw  ice  a  week. 

I  bought  a  dozen  eggs  hatched  ten 
chicks,  and  raised  eight untilthey  were  five 
months  old,  and  they  were  beauties,  but 
lost  them  all  in  one  week.  I  cannot  find 
the  reason.  I  have  an  incubator,  a  Moni- 
tor, and  tried  it  four  times.  The  first  time 
I  hatched  a  few  out  of  150  eggs,  and  the 
three  last  times  1  did  n  it  hatch  one  chick; 
I  kept  the  temperature  between  100  and 
103  all  the  time.  The  regulator  works  very 
well,  I  attend  to  it  myself,  and  clean  and 
fill  my  lamps  every  day.  1  turn  the  eggs 
every  day  at  six  o'clock  a.  in.  and  six 
p.  in.  I  put  water  in  the  moisture  pan  on 
the  eigbteeu'h  day.  I  keep  it  in  a  larpe 
room  20xS0  feet.  It  is  a  good  room,  well 
closed,  and  never  open  it  lo  look  at  the 
machine. 

Please  advise  me  how  to  treat  my  chicks. 
I  cannot  understand  why  every  \  ear,  from 
. I  ul  v  1st  to  August,  I  lose  so  many  of  them, 
aud  why  they  do  not  want  to  leave  their 
houses.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  think 
the  Monitor  a  good  machine.  I  have  every 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  three 
years  and  would  not  give  one  away  for 
anything. 

When  we  look  over  the  above  we  can  see 
but  two  causes  for  her  difficulty.  She  lives 
iu  a  warm  climate  and  yet  feeds  on  a  win- 
ter diet.  The  fowls  are  all  overfed  and  are 
suffering  from  indigestion  aud  liver  com- 
plaint. She  should  also  examine  for  the 
large  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks.  The  in- 
cubator is  considered  good  by  those  who 
have  used  it,  aud  perhaps  the  fault  i-  in 
the  eggs. 

The  Poultry  lir s'.ness. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  poultry  industry  has  developed  into  the 
largest  agricultural  industry  of  this  coun- 
try. The  value  of  the  poultry  industry 
is  underestimated  by  the  American  people, 
and  it  has  not  been  until  recently  that  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  vast  wealth 
which  lies  at  our  very  door. 

Careful  inquiry  reveals  the  astounding 
fact  that  the  United  States,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing more  eggs  than  are  required  for 
home  consumption,  imports  annually  over 
$2,000,000  worth  of  eggs.  New  York  State 
and  city  consume  about  $45,000,000  worth 
of  eggs  and  poultry  annually,  and  the 
population  of  both  State  and  city  is  about 
5,800,000. 

The  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
C3, 000, 000,  will  consume  proportionately 
about  $495,000,000  worth  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try a  year.  In  order  that  the  full  value 
of  the  industry  may  be  determined  cor- 
rectly, we  must  add  to  the  above  $63,000,- 
000  for  the  value  of  fowls  retained  for 
breeding  and  laying  stock  and  about  $600,- 
000  for  fancy  stock  and  eggs. 

This  shows  a  sum  total  of  the  industry 
to  be  over  $500,003,000.  The  following 
figures  show  the  cash  value  of  products 
in  the  United  States:  Cotton,  $410,000,000; 
hay,  $436,000,000;  dairy  producls,  $254,060,- 
000;  poul  ry  and  eggs,  $560,030,000.  While 
the  poultry  industry  is  larger  than  any  of 
the  others,  it  is  the  only  agricultural  pro- 
duct that  we  do  not  export.  Our  entire 
product  that  we  do  bbusine  ?eoa?,0Es 
yield,  which  is  vastly  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  is  all  consumed  at  home, 
and,  besides  statistics  show  we  import 
from  foreign  countries  over  13,000,000 
dozen  eggs  annually. 

Heie,  where  we  have  so  many  natural 
advantages,  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries, our  profit  should  far  exceed  them 
in  proportionate  value.  These  facts  also 
show  that  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs 
exceeds  even  wheat,  the  greatest  agricul- 


tural product  of  our  land,  by  over  $72,- 
000,000. 

The  eeneral  impression  is  that  this  vast 
industry  is  controlled  by  the  farmer  on  his. 
acres  of  land.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
farmer  does  not  supply  40  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  raised  in  the  country.  The  majority 
of  eggs  anal  poultry  are  raised  by  city  and 
suburban  residents  and  those  who  have  a. 
small  number  of  acres  and  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  poultry  raising. 

It  is  an  industry  in  which  any  citizen 
may  engage  with  pleasure  to  himself  and 
profit  to  his  income.  Not  only  is  it  not 
confined  to  the  male  sex,  but  is  eminently 
a'o;.ted  as  a  lucrative  emp'.oyment  for  the 
fair  sex. 

Besides  being  a  paying  enterprise,  it  is. 
also  a  peculiar  one — peculiar  from  the  fact 
that  practical  experience  is  a  most  essen- 
tial requisite.  Without  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  habi  s  and  na- 
ture of  the  birds  one  would  be  like  a 
pilot  at  sea  without  a  compass. 

The  safest,  surest  and  only  practical 
method  of  acquiring  a  poultry  education  is 
by  actual  observation  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  a  few  hens  at  first,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  flocks  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  gained.  When  this  is  master- 
ed and  an  understanding  is  formed  be- 
tween the  keeper  and  flocks  the  work  will 
be  routine  and  a  business  established  that 
will  net  larger  income  for  the  capital  in- 
vested than  anything  else  of  its  kind. 

To  obtain  best  results  from  poultry 
the  fowls  must  be  kept  under  the  control — 
that  is,  in  small  flocks  and  in  small  runs. 
A  city  resident  can  obtain  better  results, 
from  a  small  flock  in  the  back  yard  than 
the  farmer  with  the  same  flock  on  his 
unlimited  range. 

A  house  12  feet  square,  with  a  run  or 
yard  having  500  square  feet,  will  accom- 
modate to  nicety  about  20  fowls.  Twenty 
hens,  properly  kept,  should  lay  on  an 
average  of  200  dozen  eggs  a  year.  At 
twenty  cents  per  dozen,  these  would  bring 
at  a  low  market  price  $40. 

Three  pounds  of  grain,  or  Its  equivalent, 
will  feed  20  fowls  a  day.  The  feed  will 
ccst  about  $13  a  year,  which  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  eggs  gives  a  profit  of  $27, 
or  about  $1.35  profit  per  hen. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting- 
a  breed  of  fowls  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
most  fastidious  person.  There  are  85  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  poultry,  six  varieties  of 
turkeys,  ten  varieties  of  ducks  and  seven 
variet  es  of  geese  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ic  n  Pcu'try  Association.  These  varieties 
are  subdivided  into  13  classes. 

The  Asiatic  class  includes  the  heaviest 
fows,  such  as  the  Brahmas.  Buff  Cochins 
and  Black  Langshans.  The  standard 
weights  of  these  birds  are  12  pounds  for 
cccks  and  9  1-4  pounds  for  hens. 

For  those  who  have  a  small  'yard  this 
class  would  best  suit  them.  They  are 
eas  ly  brei  in  confinement  and  are  fairly 
gocd  layers.  They  are  especially  good  win- 
ter layers.  For  table  purposes  they  are 
good. 

The  American  class  are  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Javasand  Dominiques. 
This  class  gives  us  middle  weight  poultry. 
The  cocks  weigh  9  1-4  pounds  and  hens 
7  1-4  pounds.  They  are  rated  as  better 
layers  that  the  Asiatics,  and  for  table 
purposes  are  considered  very  fine  in  qual- 
ity. Like  the  Asiatic  class,  they  will  suit 
the  city  of  suburban  resident,  being  easily 
kept  in  the  yard  by  a  fence  5  or  6  feet 
high. 

The  Mediterranean,  Polish  and  Hamburg 
classes  are  the  egg  producing  breeds.  The 
Mediterranean  class  is  made  up  of  Leg- 
horns, Minorca,  Andalusia  and  Spanish. 
The  Polish  class  has  only  the  different  va- 
rieties of  the  Polish  family,  and  the  Ham- 
burgs,  Red  Caps  and  Campines. 

These  three  classes  are  the  smallest  do- 
mestic poultry,  excepting  Bantams. 

For  table  purposes  they  are  not  rated  as 
high  as  the  Ame:i;an  class.  They  are  not 
so  well  suited  to  confinement,  owing  to 
their  persistence  in  scaling  a  7  foot  fence 
with  ease.  On  a  range  they  do  well  and 
are  small  eaters. — George  E.  Howard,  in: 
Germantown  Telegraph. 


Grass  Plots  l'or  Poultry. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  poultry  and  grass  in 
the  same  enclosure  unless  the  area  is  quite 
large.  It  is  not  because  the  hens  cat  the 
grass,  but  that  they  trample  it  down. 
Where  a  dozen  hens  bave  access  to  a  small 
L'ra-s  plot  their  feet  will  come  down  on  the 
crass  many  hundred  times  during  the  day, 
which  is  multiplied  as  the  days  become 
weeks.  If  but  a  small  spacecan  be  devoted 
to  poultry,  grass  can  only  be  grown  when 
each  flock  has  two  yards,  "changing  the  hens 
from  oneyaid  to  the  other  as  occasion  de- 
mands. If  the  range  is  large,  however,  the 
grass  will  not  be  injured  by  poultry.  Grass 
is  now  known  to  bean  essential  portion  of 
the  ration  for  hens,  and  if  they  are  confined 
it  pays  to  cut  it  into  short  lengths  for  them, 
omitting  grain,  m  order  not  only  to  avoid 
overfeeding  on  concentrated  food,  but  to 
afford  the  hen>  that  which  is  more  approp- 
riate for  the  purpose  of  egg  production,  as 
grass  contains  a  large  share  of  nitrogen 
and  mineral  matter.  The  best  grass  for 
heus  is  white  clover,  but  where  a  quick 
growth  is  desired,  oats  or  other  grain  may 
be  sown.  Kale  is  also  an  excellent  substi- 
tute, and  yountrcorn,  just  peeping  out  of 
the  ground,  is  highly  relished. 
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An  English  Expert  on  Gapes. 

The  term  gapes,  though  well  under- 
stood by  poultry  breeders  generally,  is 
"very  misleading,  for  gaping  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, but  a  very  pronounced  symptom  of 
the  presence  of  worms  in  the  windpipe.  I 
need  scarcely  stop  to  explain  that  the  de- 
velopment of  these  exceedingly  tortuous 
little  creatures  is  peculiar  to  chickenhood, 
adult  fowls,  and  other  mature  feathered 
stock  being  but  rarely  attacked.  These 
tiny  threadlike  parasites  are  known  to 
•scientists  and  naturalists  by  the  name  of 
sclercstoma  syngamus;  they  are  not  very 
readily  discernible,  being  of  a  pale  red- 
dish color,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
they  differ  greatly  in  size,  the  male  being 
much  smaller  than  the  female,  the  former 
usually  measuring  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  only,  whereas  the  length  of  the  fe- 
ma'e  extends  to  fully  half  an  inch.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  parasites  of  this 
uspecies  is  that  the  male  and  female  usual- 
ly exist  in  coalition. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  principal  one,  a  gaping  or  gasping 
■for  breath,  has  been  already  referred  to, 
it  therefore  only  remains  for  me  to  say 
that  whenever  a  chick  keeps  opening  its 
mouth  at  short  intervals  without  any  ob- 
Tious  cause,  worms  of  the  kind  I  have 
named  are  in  existence.  They  develop 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  adhere  with 
leech-like  tenacity  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  walls  of  the  trachea. 
.As  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  irritation 
Is  intense,  an  inflammatory  action  quick- 
ly sets  in,  and  the  mucous  secretions 
thicken.  No  wonder,  then  that  the  poor 
little  chick  gaps  or  gasps  for  breath. 
Death  through  suffocation  generally  en- 
sues as  a  natural  consequence;  and  if 
net  the  lungs  are  speedily  attacked,  and 
this  of  itself,  means  a  fatal  termination. 
In  addition  to  gaping,  the  infantile  feather- 
ing becomes  loose,  the  wings  droop,  the 
ihaad  is  tucked  in  between  the  shoulders, 
and  altogether  the  affected  bird  presents 
a  most  pitiable  and  woe-be-gone  appear- 
ance. Sometimes  old  birds  only  are  at- 
tacked, but,  generally  speaking,  the  dis- 
ease comes  on  epidemically. 

CAUSE, 

or  perhaps,  I  shoud  say  causes,  for  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  gapes  do  not 
in  all  cases  proceed  from  the  self-same 
cause— in  fact,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ac- 
curately define  the  cause,  so  that  much 
that  has  been  written  -on  this  subject  must 
be  taken  as  purely  hypothetical.  Earth- 
worms are  said  to  convey  the  disease.  An 
old  writer.  Dr.  Walker,  says:  "Earth- 
worms containing  the  embryos  are  eaten 
by  the  chick.  The  embryos  are  liberated 
from  the  earth-worm  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  find  their  way  into  the  lungs, 
where  they  pass  thrbugh  the  nymph  stage, 
and  acquire  sexual  maturity.  The 
male  and  female  then  unite,  and  attach 
themselves  by  their  sucker-like  mouths 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea. 
Between  six  and  seven  days  are  required 
from  their  entrance  into  the  fowl  until 
their  attachment  to  the  trachea.  In  seven 
days  more  the  eggs  within  the  body  of 
the  worm  become  mature,  when  they  are 
coughed  up  and  pass  into  the  soil,  either 
directly,  after  having  been  first  swallowed 
"by  the  fowl.  In  three  weeks  these  eggs, 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
soil,  hatch,  the  embryos  find  their  way 
into  the  earth-worm,  where  they  remain 
until  picked  up  by  some  bird,  when  the 
above  process  is  repeated."  This  is  all 
■very  feasible,  and  no  doubt,  in  some  cases, 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  worms  at- 
tached to  the  windpipe,  but  other  causes 
must  also  be  considered  for  chicks  that 
have  never  tasted  earthworms  are  some- 
times affected  with  gapes.  It  is  worth 
while  taking  into  account  such  fruitful 
sources  of  disease  as  impure  water,  fer- 
mented or  sour  food,  inefficient  ventilation, 
and  a  general  want  of  cleanliness,  as  well 
as  feeding  from  ground  defiled  by  fowls' 
own  excrement.  It  is  well  known  by  nat- 
uralists that  many  species  of  wild  birds 
are  affected  with,  and  die  of  gapes.  Then 
again,  pheasants  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  especially  aviary  bred 
ones,  and  the  heavy  mortality  among 
young  pheasants  artificially  reared,  tends 
to  mystify  the  clue  to  a  direct  cause. 
A  passing  thought  may  be  given  to  the 
idea  that  such  frequenters  of  the  poultry 
yards  as  sparrows,  starlings,  jackdaws  and 
jays,  carry  the  disease  from  place  to  place, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  gapes 
occasionally  crop  up  in  poultry  yards  ar- 
ranged and  managed  on  the  most  hygienic 
principles. 

TREATMENT. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  and  distin- 
guish this  disease,  but  to  effect  a  cure 
is  a  much  more  difficult  job.  The  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  which  affect  the 
internal  organs,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  cas- 
tor oil,  jalap,  and  the  like,  are  of  little 
•or  no  avail.    The  worms  must  be  either  re- 


moved or  destroyed,  whichever  you  like. 
Anything  in  fact,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
existence,  and  that  speedily,  or  the  affec- 
ed  bird  itself  will  quickly  succumb.  A 
drastic  remedy,  very  simple,  and  a  very 
old  one  too,  consists  in  destroying  the 
worms  by  the  aid  of  turpentine.  It  takes 
two  persons  to  give  them  the  "happy  dis- 
patch'' properly,  one  to  open  the  mouth 
of  and  hold  the  bird,  the  other  to  apply 
the  drug.  A  medium  size  quill  feather, 
say  one  of  the  primaries  of  the  wing  of 
an  adult  hen,  should  be  stripped  to  within 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  its  point, 
dipped  into  turpentine,  allowing  the  unab- 
solved drops  to  fall  away,  and  then  deftly 
pass  down  the  patient's  throat.  It  should 
then  be  given  a  steady  turn  around,  and 
quickly  withdrawn;  the  job,  so  far  as  the 
operation  has  been  properly  performed,  as 
worms  are  "done"  too,  for  the  feather 
dislodges  them,  and  the  turpentine  de- 
stroys them.  Usually  the  chick  coughs 
them  up,  and  if  not,  it  does  not  matter 
much,  for  they  are,  or  should  be,  if  the 
operation  has  been  properly  preformed,  as 
dead  as  the  proverbial  door  nail.  For  the 
guidance  of  persons  not  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  turpentine,  it  will  be  well 
to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  being  a 
sure  helminthic,  it  is  also  a  powerful  ir- 
ritant, and  therefore  should  not  be  used 
for  quite  young  chicks.  It  is  impossible 
to  apply  turpentine  to  so  sensitive  a  part 
as  the  trachea  without  producing  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation,  but  to  a  great  ex- 
tent this  may  be  allayed  by  applying  a 
few  drops  of  the  freshest  salad  oil,  or 
relief  will  be  afforded  by  giving  a  drink 
of  new  milk. 

Tincture  of  assafoetida  is  a  much  safer 
drug  than  turpentine  to  experiment  with. 
It  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way,  and 
possesses  an  advantage,  insomuch  that  it 
may  be  safely  used  for  baby  broods.  A 
mixture  of  tincture  of  assafoetida  and 
tincture  of  gentian  will  also  make  these 
parasitic  pest  very  uncomfortable,  even 
if  it  docs  not  cause  their  complete  extinc- 
tion. Then,  a  few  grains  of  powdered 
gentian,  and  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
assafoetida  mixed  with  a  double  handful 
of  soft  food  will  often  have  a  magical  ef- 
fect in  slight  attacks,  and  may  be  also 
used  as  a  safeguard  against  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Lime  that  has  recently  been  slacked  is 
another  old-fashioned  remedy,  but  is  gen- 
eral use  is  scarcely  to  be  encouraged,  for 
in  many  cases  this  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease  itself,  especially  if  carelessly 
applied.  The  modus  operandi  is  simple 
enough.  A  layer  of  lime  in  its  powdery 
state  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  coop  or 
pen,  and  the  chicks  compelled  to  pass 
over  it  two  three  times  in  quick  succession 
so  as  to  raise  a  dust,  which  enters  the 
mouth  and  windpipe,  and  destroys  the 
worm.  But  the  eyes  and  feet  subsequently 
suffer  unless  carefully  washed. 

Lastly,  fumigation  may  be  tried,  ad- 
visedly I  say  lastly,  for  so  delicate  an 
operation  as  fumigating  the  "insides"  of 
live  stock  needs  to  be  performed  with  all 
the  care  and  skill  an  expert  can  bestow. 
Carbolic  acid  is  generally  employed,  fumes 
from  which  may  be  produced  by  pouring 
a  small  quantity  on  a  piece  of  heated  brick 
or  stone.  A  few  "live"  cinders  may  also 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  a  tin 
plate,  upon  which  some  carbolic  acid  has 
been  poured,  placed  over  the  flame  of  a 
small  lamp,  produces  the  greatest  effect. 
To  be  thoroughly  effectual,  the  vapor 
should  pass  through  a  closely  lined  ham- 
per or  other  package  in  which  the  chicks 
can  be  temporarily  confined.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  administering  this  inha- 
lation, or  the  chicks,  instead  of  being  re- 
lieved of  the  worms,  will  be  stifled  to 
death.  I  may  also  remind  my  friends  that 
carbolic  acid  in  its  crude  state  is  a  power- 
ful  irritant  poison. 

PREVENTION. 

As  stated  above,  this  troublesome  dis- 
ease occasionally  breaks  out  in  well-ar- 
ranged and  carefully  conducted  establish- 
ments, but  this  is  no  reason  why  preven- 
tive measures  should  be  neglected.  First 
and  foremost,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  chickens  should  be  cooped  and 
reared  on  untainted  ground.  A  great 
number  of  readers  will  say  they  have  not 
space  available  to  do  this.  Well,  perhaps 
not;  especially  if  their  establishments  are 
conducted  on  the  happy-go-lucky  princi- 
ple so  strongly  indicative  of  laziness  and 
want  of  forethought.  But  a  little  tact  and 
adaptation  goes  a  great  way  towards  sur- 
mounting most  obstacles,  and  fresh  ground 
for  chickens  can  be  generally  arranged  if 
the  owner  takes  the  trouble  to  formulate 
his  plans  beforehand.  I  cannot  too  strong- 
ly impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  read 
this  article,  the  indisputable  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  attacks  of  gapes  are 
directly  due  to  picking  up  the  ova  of  the 
worm  generated  in  polluted  ground. 

As  a  preventive  drink,  limewater  (pre- 
pared as  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  di- 
rects) may  be  given  in  place  of  ordinary 
drinking  water,  or  a  very  weak  solution 
of  salicylate  of  soda  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

Other  modes  of  treatment  and  preven- 
tive measures  might  be  explained,  but 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  must 
be  deferred. — Richard  Woods,  in  Stock 
Keeper,  England. 


Poultry  in  Apple  Orchards. 

For  many  years  I  have  advocated  the 
introduction  of  poultry  into  apple  or- 
chards, maintaining  that  they  do  good 
service  in  two  very  distinct  modes — firstly 
by  manuring  the  ground,  and  secondly 
by  the  destruction  of  the  insects  and 
grubs  that  hibernate  in  the  soil.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  veiy  much  pleasure  that  I 
read  in  the  "Bulletin  on  Apple  Culture," 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion, a  confirmation  of  my  opinion.  This 
Eulletin  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able that  I  have  received  from  this  so- 
ciety. I  may,  therefore,  be  excused  for 
casing  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
important  iacts  that  appear  in  it.  It  is 
stated  in  the  introduction  that  the  adop- 
ticn  of  the  spray  pump  against  insects 
has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
apples  in  the  State.  Orchards  that  have 
been  neslected  for  years  are  now  being 
prunsd  and  fertilized,  and  made  produc- 
tive and  profitable.  We  are  told  that 
the  market  period  of  the  apple  has  been 
prolonged  by  the  use  of  cold  storage  so 
that  the  .ripening  process  has  been  re- 
tarded; and  fresh  apples  are  now  sold 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  superior 
apples  being  used  in  this  manner.  As  in 
England  so  in  America  apple  trees  are 
only  profitable  under  favorable  conditions, 
where  the  soil  is  good,  the  trees  neither 
old  nor  overcrowded,  and  properly  pruned 
and  manured.  In  England  the  trees  in 
old  orchards  are  often  left  entirely  un- 
cared  for  year  after  year.  In  the  profit- 
able orchards  in  Rhode  Island  they  are 
die:sed  with  farmyard  manure  during  win- 
ter, or  with  wood  ashes,  and  in  some 
cases  with  artificial  manures.  Near  the 
coast  they  are  Kanured  with  seaweed; 
and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of 
growing  nitrogen-gathering  crops  com- 
bined with  chemical  manures.  In  same 
places  crimson  clover  is  cultivated,  which 
grows  later  in  the  season  than  red  clover, 
and  is  cut  and  used  for  a  mulch  about 
the  trees  or  ploughed  into  the  soil  in 
summer.  This  mulching  often  prevents 
the  apples  dropping  prematurely  from 
drought.  In  place  of  growing  the  trees 
as  tall  standards,  Mr.  Kinney,  the  re- 
porter, advocates  leaving  the  lower 
branches  of  the  apple  trees  to  shield  the 
soil  and  prevent  its  being  dried  by  the 
sun.  Engravings  are  given,  showing  the 
number  of  fruit  buds  or  branches  properly 
exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  those  in  par- 
tial shade.  It  appears  that  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  which  is  well  known  in 
this  country,  is  used  as  a  spray  for  apple 
trees  to  destroy  fungi  and  insects,  the 
first  spray  being  before  the  blossom  buds 
have  opened,  the  second  after  the  trees 
have  passed  out  of  blossom,  and  subse- 
quently others,  if  necessary-  The  formula 
used  at  the  Experiment  Station  to  pre- 
pare the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  6  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  4  lb.  of  lime,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  gallons  of  water 
with  1  oz.  ,of  Paris  green  in  each  ten 
gallons. 

The  apple  maggot  appears  to  be  ex- 
tending in  America,  attacking  the  favor- 
ite Baldwin,  which  is  so  well  known  as 
being  imported  largely  into  this  country, 
and  rendering  it  entirely  unfit  for  use. 
But  sprajir.g  the  trees  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green  has  appeared 
to  prevent  all  serious  attacks  of  this  in- 
sect. In  the  mature  state  this  insect  is  a 
fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  pulp  of 
the  apple  beneath  the  skin.  The  young 
maggots  grow  within  the  fruit,  which  they 
render  worthless.  and  when  mature 
emerge  from  the  apple  and  go  into  the 
ground,  lying  in  the  pupa  state  beneath 
the  surface  soil  among  the  grass  and  roots. 
Samples  of  the  earth,  6  in.  square,  were 
taken,  and  the  number  of  maggots  under 
the  trees  varied  according  to  the  size, 
from  1.6C0  to  more  than  12,000  under  each 
tree,  the  pupa  somewhat  resembling  ker- 
nels of  wheat. 

Now  comes  the  point  which  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  me.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  as  to  whether  poultry,  if 
confined  to  a  small  range  and  encouraged 
to  scratch,  would  destroy  the  pupae.  A 
large  movable  wire  fence  was  placed  about 
a  tree  wl  OS3  fruit  had  been  destroyed 
by  insects.  One  side  of  the  fence  was 
raised,  and  about  fifty  hens  were  called 
into  the  enclosure.  The  fence  was  let 
down,  and  they  were  confined  to  the  space 
around  the  tree.  As  soon  as  they  had 
eaten  the  corn  they  naturally-  began  to 
scratch  for  the  pupae,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  it  was  found  that 
the  latter  had  disappeared.  As  these 
insects  remain  in  the  pupae  state  from  the 
fall  of  the  apple  to  the  following  spring 
wren  they  appear,  it  may  be  expected 
that  next  year  the  number  of  flies  breed- 
ing the  apple  maggot  will  be  greatly 
diminished  in  the  localities  where  the 
plan  is  followed. 

From  person?!  experience,  extending 
over  many  years,  I  can  speak  'positively 
of  the  advantage  of  allowing  fowls  and 
chickens  a  free  range  in  apple  orchards; 
they  not  only  manure  the  soil  and  destroy 
all  insects  harboring  in  it,  but  they  find 
for  some  weeks  at  least,  a  considerable 


portion  of  their  own  food — the  windfalls, 
which-  they  devour  greedily  with  any 
grubs  they  may  contain.  The  raising  of 
poultry  for  saie,  may  be  much  more  ad- 
vantageously carried  on  where  the  land 
is  made  to  produce  two  crops,  namely,  ap- 
ples and  eggs,  than  where  only  one  is 
gathered. 

Mr.  Kinney  informs  us  that  great  in- 
terest is  taken  in  the  Eastern  States  in 
apple  culture  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
better  modes  o£  culture  increase  the  crop 
of  fruit,  and  render  it  profitable  to  grow 
both  for  home  consumption  and  export. 
W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  in  the  Field. 


The  Duck  Business. 

Eaising  ducks  for  market  near  large 
cities  has  grown  to  be  a  great  industry  in 
many  sections.  In  Massachusetts  there 
are  several  duck  farms  where  ducklings 
are  raised  annually  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. There  are  also  farms  on  Long 
Island  where  they  are  made  in  the  same 
wonderful  quantities.  The  percentage  of 
loss  is  reported  to  be  much  less  than  with 
chickens  raised  in  large  flocks.  Mr.  Rau- 
kiu,  of  Massachusetts,  who  raises  about 
10,0l0  ducks  every  year,  writes  to  the 
Weekly  i«»  that  his  loss  is  less  than  two 
per  cent,  a  year.  He  sells  his  ducklings 
when  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old,  and  tbey  will  theu  average  about 
seven  pouuds"each.  He  has  had  them  at 
ten  weeks  old  to  weigh  eight  and  one  half 
pounds.  The  ducklings  are  invariably 
sold  by  the  pound.  The  manner  of  feed- 
ing causes  them  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
their  flesh  is  much  superior  to  those  duck- 
liugs  that  are  allowed  the  run  of  the  barn- 
yards and  are  fed  in  the  usual  miscella- 
neous manner.  On  the  subject  of  the 
"Duck  Business1'  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  says: 

"The  Pekin  appears  to  be  decidedly  the 
favorite  breed  for  market  purposes  in  this 
country.  Though  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  Ay lesbury,  this  breed  is  very 
distinct  and  there  is  no  reason  wby  one 
should  ever  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  In 
the  first  place  they  differ  greatly  in  shape. 
Pekins  have  a  more  upright  carriage,  the 
tail  nearer  the  ground,  wliile  thpir  shoul- 
ders are  several  inches  higher,  due  to  the 
legs  being  set  further  back  in  the  body. 
Some  Pekins  have  pure  white  plumage,  but 
as  a  rule  they  have  a  slight  canary  tinge, 
which  shouid  never  be  met  with  in  the 
other  breed.  The  beak  is  yellow  in  color, 
short  and  thick  in  bill,  and  the  legs  area 
dark  onnge.  Pekins  are  large  looking 
birds,  but  this  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
due  to  profuseness  of  feathering.  They 
are  wonderfully  hardy,  good  foragers,  can 
be  easily  reared,  and,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  are  capital  layers. 

"The  old  birds  are 'kept  in  flocks  of  from 
thirty  to  forty,  not  more  unless  the  range 
allowed  them  is  unlimited.  Young  ducks 
will  do  well  in  larger  lots  up  to  150. 
While  ducklings  which  are  intended  to  be 
killed  do  not  netd  water  in  which  to  swim, 
it  is  requisite  for  breeding  stock  to  have  a 
fair  amount  of  liberty  and  access  to  water, 
the  absence  of  which  "often  results  in  either 
unfertile  eggs  or  weakly  birds. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  separ- 
ate the  different  lots  of  breeding  ducks,  for 
drakes  are  not  nearly  so  quarrelsome  nor 
have  such  pugilistic  tendencies  as  fowls. 
The  usual  plan  adopted  is  to  mate  a  drake 
to  two  ducks,  or  two  drakes  to  five  ducks, 
but  with  vigorous  birds  this  proportion 
can  be  exceeded,  and  during  favorable 
weather  one  drake  may  serve  four  or  live 
ducks.  Much  depends  upon  the  vigor  of 
the  stock,  and  to  secure  fertility  of  eggs 
birds  over  three  years  of  age  should  not  be 
employed.  In  selecting  siock  for  breeding, 
size  of  frame,  length  of  body  and  general 
activity  should  be  sought  for.  Without 
size  of  body  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
large  ducklings,  and  the  larger  they  are  the 
belter  prices  will  they  command. 

"  To  make  market  ducks  pay  they  must 
be  fed  largely  on  cheap,  bulky  food,  like 
chopped  green  corn,  cut  grass  and  clover, 
chopped  vegetables  mixed  with  grain,  and 
the  like;  also  meal  bran  and  meat  scraps. 
Celery  is  often  fed  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  meat.  Y'oung  Pekins  ten  weeks  old 
should  weigh  at  least  ten  pounds  to  the 
pair,  at  a  cost  of  from  one-half  to  eisrht 
cents  per  pouud,  usually  not  over  three 
cents,  some  growers  find  the  sale  of  ducks' 
eggs  also  a  source  of  profit." 

TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


And  Flowers,  the   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  higu  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada.  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  f. 
McCann,  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenae, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broad wav,  New  Yarn. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P".  Agt. 
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Combination 

of  Rations. 

Preparation  of  Rations — Feeding 
Fowls  and  Chicks — The  Food 
for  Different  Ages — Lay- 
ing Hens  and  Ducks. 

It  requires  a  large  space  to  give  direc- 
tions for  feeding,  especially  as  the  aces  of 
fowls  and  chicks,  conditions!  kinds  of  food, 
season  of  the  'year  and  location  are  all  to 
be  considered. 

The  following  propositions  have  been 
submitted,  replies  to  which  necessarily 
are  brief  for  want  of  space,  including  the 
preparation  of  rations: 

1.  For  young  chicks  up  to  ten  days  of 
age. 

'■i.  For  chicks  from  tea  days  to  four 
weeks  of  age. 

3.  For  chicks  from  four  weeks  to  market 
as  broilers. 

4.  For  laying  hens  in  winter. 

5.  For  laying  hens  in  summer. 

6.  For  young  chicks  up  to  two  weeks. 

7.  For  "chicks  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks, 
market. 

."■>  For  laying  ducks  fi  r  eggs. 

9.  For  lay  ins  dunks  while  resting. 

Said  food  to  be  prepared  from  corn,  oits, 
bran,  turnips,  beets,  corn  and  oafs  ground, 
as  desired,  first  and  second  growth  clover 
(first  growth  being  much  cheaper  to  farm- 
ers), and  corn-fodder.  Potatoes  may  be 
added,  although  turnips  and  beets  are 
much  cheaper  to  the  fanner.  Give  direc- 
tions how  to  cut  and  prepare  clover  and 
corn- fodder;  the  above  fodder  especially 
prepared  for  the  corn  belt.  If  any  change 
in  paragraphs  one  and  six,  give  such 
chancre.  lu  combining  foods  give  bulk 
measure  of  each.  How  will  chipped  oats 
do  for  hen-  and  ducks,  also  millet  seed  for 
feed  ?  Would  like  to  have,  if  possible,  the 
analysis  of  different  ingredients  mentioned 
in  this  bill  of  fare. 

in  replying  we  will  state  that  there  is 
but  little  diffe/enco  in  the  propositions, 
Bos.  1  and  (J  The  following  are  our  re- 
}  lies,  corresponding  with  the  numb  rs 
above: 

1.  First  day,  nothing;  second  to  fourth 
day,  rolled  oats  four  times  a  day;  fifth  day 
to  seventh,  stale  bread  dipped  in  fresh 
milk;  seventh  to  tenth  day,  s'ale 
bread  clipped  in  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing, prepared  bread  at  noon  and 
also  at  night,  making  three  meals 
a '.day,  airing  a  tablespoouful  of  millet 
seed  between  meals  to  a  dozen  chicks  to  in- 
duce exercise.  Prepared  bread  can  he  made 
by  using  corn-meal,  middlings  and  sifted 
ground  oats,  of  each,  one  pound  ;  ground 
meat,  half  pound;  linseed  meal,  half 
pound;  salt,  one  ounce;  bread  soda,  one 
ounce. 

2.  Prepared  breal  morning  and  noon, 
and  wheat  and  cracked  corn  at  night.  Give 
finely  chopped  clover  mixed  with  the 
bread.  Always  use  the  millet  seed  as  di- 
n  cted  above. 

3.  Ghe  wheat  in  the  morning,  cut  bone 
and  meat,  and  clover  at  noon,  whole  corn 
at  night. 

4.  One  pound  of  lean  meat  for  sixteen 
hens  in  the  morning,  a  small  proportion  of 
cut  clover  or  other  green  food  at  noon, 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  at  night.  The  morn- 
ing food  may  be  vaiied  by  giving  a  warm 
mess,  consisting  of  cooked  potatoes,  tur- 
nips or  other  roots,  thickened  with  bran  or 
middlings.  Twice  a  week  add  a  gill  of  lin- 
seed meal  to  the  morning  ration  of  six 
hens. 

5.  If  on  a  range  give  nothing  at  all.  If 
contined,  give  same  a-  in  No.  4,  but  reduce 
giain  ration  one-half,  scattering  millet 
seed  in  litter  to  induce  exercise. 

6.  The  directions  in  £'o.  1  will  apply  in 
that  case. 

7.  Directions  as  given  in  No.  2  will  ap- 
ply. 

S.  Cooked  turnips  or  potatoes,  thickened 
with  bran,  in  the  morning -one  quart  of 
bran  to  two  quarts  cooked  turnips.  At 
night  give  the  same,  adding  one  quart 
ground  meat.  Give  all  they  can  eat.  At 
noon  L'lve  a  moderate  ration  of  chopped 
clover.  Be  careful  to  use  ouly  soft  food 
and  provide  plenty  of  water.  Feed  lightly 
at  noon. 

9.  One  half  as  much  as  they  can  eat  in 
the  morning,  using  cooked  turnips  only. 
Clover  lightly  at  noon,  and  potatoes,  tur- 
nips or  any  bulky  food  at  night.  If  on  a 
range,  fctd  nothing. 


Clover  is  cut  very  tine  with  a  clover  cut- 
ter. Corn-fodder  (the  leave.-)  are  treated 
the  same.   Scald  or  steam  before  using. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  quan- 
tities to  be  given  when  variable  mixtures 
aroused.  A  hen  does  not  eat  the  sanve 
quantity  every  day  and  large  and  small 
hens  also  vary  in  I  heir  desires.  Just  how 
much  cooked  turnips  should  be  removed, 
and  the  right  proportion  of  bran,  or  pota- 
toes, or  oats,  should  be  substituted,  cannot 
be  tixed  upon.  It  would  be  possible  to  do 
so  if  hens  were  automatons,  and  ate 
the  same  quantity  cveiy  day,  and 
every  hen  alike,  but  they  do  not.  A 
flock  may  cat  ten  pounds  of  food  today 
and  only  six  pounds  to-morrow,  hence  no 
living  being  can  lix  an  invariable  formula. 

There  is  but  ouc  way  to  know  how  much 
to  feed.  Weigh  th"  food  for,  say  ten  heus. 
Let  them  eat  all  of  it  that  they  desire,  and 
then  weigh  the  amount  left  over.  The  dif- 
ference in  weight  will  show  how  much  is 
eaten.  Some  ••idea"  can  then  be  had  of 
how  much  they  can  eat,  but  even  then  it 
will  hi'  uncertain,  as  they  may  eat  more  or 
less  the  next  day. 

Feeding  by  '"note,''  or  by  table,  is  better 
on  paper  than  in  practice.  To  follow  tables 
and  formulas  is  to  overfeed  and  make  the 
hens  as  fat  as  seals.  Exercise  is  more  im- 
portant than  feed. 

Chipped  oats,  in  fact  any  kind  of  grain, 
will  serve  for  hens,  and  millet  seed  is  ex- 
cellent to  make  them  scratch.  Food  for 
ducks  should  b  s  soft. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  composition 
of  food  of  various  kinds.  We  give  it  as 
muscle,  pure  fat,  starch,  and  the  amount 
of  water  in  each : 
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The  figures  mean  per  cent.,  hence  the 
10.9  per  cent,  of  water  in  corn  means  ten 
and  nine-tenths  pounds  in  100  pounds. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  quite  difficult  to 
compute  the  proportions  for  a  ration 
when  one  kind,  say  oats,  are  substituted 
for  beets. 

Then  there  is  the  quantities  of  crude 
fibre,  or  '•  indigestible  "  matter,  which  is 
in  greater  quantities  iu  some  foods  than  in 
others. 

When  it  is  considered  that  if  a  lot  of 
hens  are  together  the  "  boss  "  hen  will  get 
twice  as  much  as  the  timid  hen,  and  no  two 
heus  are  alike.t  he  matter  of  "  feeding  by 
note"  cannot  be  clove,  as  the  time  required 
to  daily  compute  the  rations  would  cost 
as  much  as  the  labor, 

Waste  Basket-Matter. 

A  Mr.  Fred  Grundy,  who  has  written 
more  "poultry  impossibilities  "  than  any 
writer  known,  probably  does  so  with  the 
supposition  that  all  readers  of  papers  are 
fools.  In  that  excellent  farm  paper — the 
Rural  New  Yorker—  he  sometime  ago  re- 
lated ho  w  an  old  German  lady  taught  him 
his  lessons  on  poultry,  the  advice  being  on 
a  par  with  planting  by  the  moon,  In  a  re- 
Cent  issue  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  he  gets 
off  the  following: 

"  A  friend  of  mine  never  has  a  chick  die 
in  the  shell  if  it  reaches  hatching  size. 
When  the  first  chick  of  a  hatch  begins  10 
peep,  she  takes  the  eggs  away  from  the 
hen,  puts  them  in  a  light  box  padded  with 
cotton,  covers  them  with  a  soft  cloth,  and 
>  t-  the  box  close  to  the  back  of  the  stove 
where  it  will  keep  warm  about  loo  degrees 
1 'ihrenueit,  and  there  the  hatch  is  com- 
pleted. If  there  is  a  weak  one  in  the  lot 
that  is  unable  to  burst  the  shell  open,  she 
carefully  cracks  it  all  around,  but  does  not 
open  it, "and  if  the  chick  is  matured,  it  will 
kick  it  open. 

'•  If  a  chick  is  strongenough  to  mature — 
that  is,  grow  to  hatching  size,  it  will  burst 
the  s'.;ell  and  get  out,  if  it  is  not  smothered 
by  heat,  or  chilled  to  death.  In  the  incu- 
bator, they  are  usually  smothered,  but  un- 
der hens  they  are  oftener  chilled  or 
crushed.  Often  a  sitting  hen  wid  stand  up 
as  soon  as  she  hears  the  first  peep,  ami 
when  she  feels  a  chicK  move,  she  will 
tramp  about  until  she  crushes  some  that 
would  h  ive  come  out  all  right  if  she  had 
kept  still.  The  rea-on  why  chicks,  that  is, 
mature  chicks,  die  iu  the  shell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
eggs  when  the  hatch  is  due. 


"There  is  no  heat  like  animal  heat  for 
young  things.  I  have  seen  chicks  that 
were  kept  in  a  good  brooder,  and  eared  for 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  droop  and 
die  when  there  wis  no  apparent  reason  un- 
der the  sun  for  it,  while  another  lot,  run- 
ning at  large  on  the  lawn  anil  brooded  by 
hens  kept  in  little  coops,  lived,  thrived 
and  rapidly  grew  into  lu-ty  fowls.  Those 
in  the  brooders  were  kept  'from  all  damp- 
ness (said  to  be  fatal),  all  111  inner  of  lice 
(declared  to  be  deadly),  never  allowed  to 
smell  in  earth  worm  (said  to  be  charged 
with  gapes),  were  supplied  with  grit  and 
n  great  variety  of  food  ( supposed  to  be  nec- 
essary), and  still  they  died,  though  the  heat 
in  the  brooder  was  kept  steadily  at  95  to 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Those  brooded 
by  the  hens  wet  themselves  with  dew  every 
morning,  dragged  the  festive  worm  from 
his  lair  and  swallowed  him  whole,  were 
never  entirely  free  from  lice,  though  nearly 
so,  and  lived  on  corn  (sure  death),  cracked 
and  soaked  in  water  three  or  four  hours. 
Take  two  weak  chicks  and  put  one  under  a 
In  n  and  the  other  111  a  brooder,  and  the  first, 
Will  revive  and  grow  strong,  while  the  lat- 
ter will  creep  and  cheep  about  a  few  days 
and  die.  There  seems  to  be  something  111 
animal  heat  that  fire  heat  does  not  supply. 

If  the  writer  can  define  "animal"  beat 
from  any  other  kind  of  heat  he  will  per- 
form a  service.  All  that  the  hen  can  do  to 
the  eggs  is  to  keep  them  warm  and  the  in- 
cubator does  the  same. 

The  fact  that  a  "  frienl  of  his  "  never  had 
a  chick  to  die  in  the  shell  after  being  taken 
to  a  stove  to  be  warmed  somewhat  contra- 
dicts the  ••animal  "beat  theory,  for  why  re- 
move the  chicks  from  the  nest  with  its 
"  animal  "  heat  to  be  saved  by  the  stove. 

He  says  that  the  reason  why  "  chicks  die 
the  shells  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  eggs  when  the  hatch  is 
due."  I  ust  so  ;  and  we  can  point  to  more 
failures  with  bens  and  '•animal''  heat 
than  from  incubators  and  brooders.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  "  conditions,"  etc. 

The  last  paragraph,  in  which  the  writer 
undertakes  to  prove  that  negligence  is  bet- 
ter than  care,  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
is  contrary  to  every-day  experience.  The 
Rural  i-  too  good  a  journal  to  publish 
such  trash  evidently  written  for  want  of  a 
better  subject. 

Loss  of  Feathers. 

Frequently  the  feathers  will  come  off 
the  heads  of  birds  and  the  skill  becomes 
red.  To  find  the  cause  is  to  first  know  ex- 
actly how  the  birds  are  kept.  A  subscriber 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  mentions  a  case,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  keep  a  few  Black  Minorcas  here  for 
pleasure  and  wish  to  ask  you  concerning 
them.  They  have  lost  all  the  feathers  on 
their  heads  and  there  are  large  patches  on 
their  breasts  perfectly  bare.  There  are  no 
pin  feathers  in  sight."  I  have  some  chick- 
ens about  a  month  old  and  they  have  the 
same  ailment.  'I  be  skin  is  swollen  aud 
red  about  the  eyes .  1  have  been  putting 
011  an  application  of  lard  and  sulphur, 
which  does  not  cure.  Is  the  cause  lice?  I 
have  found  lice  on  them  but  not  many.  1 
keep  their  place  very  cle  m  and  lined  with 
tar  paper. 

At  first  it  seems  as  though  the  case  was 
one  of  feather  pulling,  but  the  expres- 
sion "  I  found  lice  on  them  but  not  many  " 
tells  the  story.  Rest  assured  that  if  you 
find  a  "  few  "  the  "  many  "  will  follow,  as 
lice  will  multiply  rapidly  in  only  two  or 
three  days.  Then  there  are  tbe  large  lice 
on  the  heads.  The  intense  itching  causes 
the  birds  to  pick  and  claw  themselves, 
which  removes  fhe  feathers.  Dust  the 
chicks  with  insect  powder,  clean  out  the 
coops,  and  apply  melted  lard  on  the  heads 
and  faces  and  a  little  on  the  breast,  under 
the  wings  and  around  the  vents. 


Mr.  Mercer  on  Sitters. 
Mr.  John  1).  Mercer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced breeders  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
reviewing  the  subject  of  breaking  up  sit- 
ters, makes  the  following  reference  to  the 
subject  : 

I  uotice,  in  your  July  issue  that  the 
"  Old  Bay  State  "  does  not  approve  of  your 
plan  for  "preventing  hens  from  sitting,  and 
he  "  Keeps  Cochins."  I  also  keep  Cochins 
and  believe  1  get  more  eggs  in  a  year  under 
your  plan  than  he  does  under  his.  My 
Partridge  Cochin  hens  sit  about  six  months 
out  of  twelve,  and  the  poorest  layers  lay 
about  112  eggs  a  yei  r  and  some  150  eggs.  I 
found  j  ears  ago  that  if  a  hen  was  not  al- 
lowed a  rest  that  she  laved  fewer  eggs  and 
was  more  subject  to  sickness.  If  a  hen  is 
in  good  condition  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sit 
her  for  seveial  weeks.  I  had  one  Partridge 
hen  to  lay  forty-four  eggs  in  less  than  fitty 
days  after  she  had  been  resting  for  three 
week-,  ancl  she  would  probably  have  laved 
from  five  to  ten  only  if  I  had  broken  her 
rest.   I  take  a  large" box,  spray  with  liquid 


lice  destroyer,  put  some  straw  over  it,  set 
all  the  hens  that  get  broody,  and  let  them 
Sit  for  one.  two  or  three  weeks  on  nest 
eggs,  one  for  each  hen.  It  is  but  little 
trouble  and  when  they  come  off  they  are 
ready  for  business. 

Mr.  Mercer,  who  has  some  of  the  best 
birds  in  the  far  West,  means  that  by  our 
plan  of  allowing  sitters  to  remain  on  the 
nest  until  they  are  reduced  iu  flesh,  say 
about  two  weeks,  with  little  food— they 
come  off  ready  to  begin  laying,  but  that  if 
broken  up  in  a  day  or  two  they  lay  a  few 
eggs  and  begin  to  sit  again  because  they 
have  more  fat  on  their  bodies  than  a  layer 
should  posses's.  Mr.  Mercer  breeds  Coch- 
ins, which  are  considered  in  vet  era  te  sitters, 
but  by  proper  management  he  finds  be  can 
make  a  Cochin  lay  forty-four  eggs  in  fifty 
days. 

We  value  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mercer  very 
highly,  as  he  has  had  an  experience  of 
many  years.  He  agrees  with  us  that  a  hen 
should  not  be  brokt  n  up  immediately  when 
she  desires  to  sit,  but  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  on  the  nest  at  least  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  (or  hatch  a  brood,)  and  she  will  lay 
more  eggs  in  a  year  than  if  broken  up  as 
so-dii  as  she  becomes  broody. 


Clogging  of  Chicks. 

A  subscriber  in  Michigan  desires  us  to 
discuss  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  His  ehjek-  become  clogged 
at  the  vents  and  die  when  from  ten  days  to 
three  weeks  old.    He  says: 

I  am  in  the  poultry  business  on  a  small 
scale  and  handle  the  Brown  Leghorns,  sin- 
gle rose-comb.  1  have  no  trouble  in  hatch- 
ing, but  when  the  chicks  are  from  ten  days 
to  three  weeks  old  they  clog  behind,  droop 
their  wings  dwindle  and  die.  Ouf  of  L50  1 
have  only  seventy-the  left.  1  feed  eggs, 
bread,  meat,  mush  and  also  wash  and 
grease  them  wi'  h  lard,  and  still  they  die.  I 
also  use  Lee's  Lice  Killer.  My  neighbors 
complain  of  theirs  going  the  same  way. 
Please  state  what  the  disease  is  and  ihc 
remedy. 

We  find  one  fault  with  the  feed— the 
eggs.  They  should  only  be  given  occasion- 
ally. As  a  rule  we  find  that  when  eggs  art- 
fed  regularly  to  chicks  they  cause  the 
trouble  mentioned.  Also,  he  should  feed 
only  three  limes  a  day,  and  compel  the 
chicks  to  work  for  millet  seed.  Never 
overfeed  or  leave  food  before  the  ehi-k-. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  a  gill  of  linseed  meal 
for  fifty  chicks,  once  a  clay,  iu  cornmeal,  as 
the  linseed  meal  is  a  laxative  as  well  as  a 
harmless  food. 

Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  the  Mississippi,  indeed  it  is 
quite  small,  but  a  mighty  interesting 
stream  for  ail  that.  It  issues  from  the 
side  -  of  a  11101111 1  a  in  in  a  thousand  tiny  rills, 
more  or  less,  and  of  almost  as  many  colors. 

These  gat  her  themselves   into  ]  1-  and 

lakelcs  on  the  mountain's  side,  covering 
an  area  of  about  2nu  acrt  s .  Overflowing 
their  boundaries  they  slowly  trickle  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  forming  small 
cliffs,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 
From  a  distance  one  can  hardly  believe 
what  the  eyesight  reveals— while,  black, 
orange,  lemon,  terra  cotta,  green,  blue,  red, 
pink,  Separate  and  in  manifold  combina- 
tions stand  out  before  him.  It  is  a  hill  of 
painted  cliffs  on  I  he  sides  of  the  mountain 
that  rises  high  above.  And  the  odd  part  of 
it  i-  t  hat  each  of  t  liese  exquisite  colors  rep- 
resents a  different  temperature.  Does  that 
startle  your  credulity  ?  Even  so  it  is  true. 

When  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing process,  these  wate  rs  again  come  to- 
gether  and  then,  as  if  full  of  mischief  like 
a  pack  of  small  boys  trying  to  play  hide 
and  seek,  dive  down  and  remain  under  the 
ground  for  a  space  of  two  miles  and  then 
flow  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  eonyonita  a- 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  the  little 
lakes  they  are  hot,  boiling  ho  .  During 
their  dark  underground  journey  they  fall 
several  bundled  feet  and  also  many  de- 
grees in  hotness,  so  that  when  they  again 
see  diylight  they  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  stream  of  hot  water.  But,  you 
ask,  where  is  it?  Where  can  I  see  it?  It  is 
in  Yellowstone  Park  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  It  is  one  of  the  lesser — mind 
you  the  lesser— wonders  of  this  land  of 
wonder-,  (io  there  and  see  ii  by  all  means 
but  first  s.  nd  to  ('has.  s.  fee,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  six  cents  fo  r  Wonderland 
'96,  that  tells  all  about  this  renowned  re- 
gion. 


A  Paradox  — U  you  are  going  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern States  — write  John  K. "  Pott,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport.  Fa.;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  how  many  in 
the  party,  if  you  will  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  by  giv- 
ing you  the  lowest  rates  ancl  the  quickest 
time. 
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Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

PARKESBCRG,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA, 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       •  Hammonton,  N.  J, 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Score  card  and  comparison  seem  to  have 
taken  au  armistice . 

This  paper  on  irial,  only  twenty-five 
cents  for  six  months,  or  fifty  cents  for  a 
year. 

We  don't  ask  sold  for  subscription.  Any 
kind  of  money  issued  Ijy  Uncle  Sam  is  good 
euougb  for  us. 

Two  prizes -the  Fanc'ers'  Review  and 
Poultry  Keeper  for  only  seventy-five 
cents  for  both. 

Washington,  D  C,  expects  to  get  near 
the  top  this  year,  and  when  she  is  ready 
she  will  be  heard  from. 

Crowley's  Egg  Record  is  twenty-five 
cents.  We  send  it  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  sixty  em's. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Weiant,  Wcrthingtou,  Ohio, 
has  sold  his  entire  lot  of  fine  Bl:ick  Span- 
ish to  Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  [ml. 

Kentucky  poulirv  breeders  have  organ- 
ized a  Slate  Association  and  will  hold  a 
show  in  Louisville,  i  he  date  not  yet  fixed. 

There  is  something  on  "Belgian  Hares" 
in  this  issue,but  this  is  a  poultry  paper  all 
the  same,  and  we  give  it  by  vi  ay  of  diver- 
sion. 

"Small  Fruits  and  Poultry"'  is  a 
book  which  will  be  e-t^emed.  It  is  thirty- 
five  certs,  but  seventy  cents  will  get  it  and 
the  Poultry  Keepj^r  one  year. 

Plans  of  the  hot  v\  ater  incubator,  illus- 
trated, with  directious,  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  sendine  two  stamps  to  our  editor,  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

Mt.  Gretna  is  a  re*pectab'e  place.  For 
rottenness,  gambling  and  actions  of  the 
most  disgusting  and  disgraceful  character 
the  Williams'  Grove  Picnic  Exhibition, Pa., 
holds  first  prize. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  '  shift  the  birds," 
and  have  the  judge  score  the  same  bird 
eighty-  one  and  ninety-nine  in  half  an  hour- 
Try  it  and  see  the  bear  dance. 

Tobacco  tea,  boiled  down  until  as 
"strong  as  lye,"  is  said  to  be  sure  death  to 
fleas  and  "jk'pers"  on  chicks.  Apply  only 
a  little  at  a  time, 

The  day  of  the  "free  ad."  communica- 
tion man  seems  lo  have  gone.  Halladay 
has  passed  out  of  sight,  and  he  finds  th.-.t 
editors  are  wiser  tbau  in  day«  of  yore. 

'•Poultry  Keeper  Special,  No.  2,"  is 
now  ready.  Read  the  list  of  contents  on 
another  page.  Tt  is  a  §100  hook  for  tv  cnty- 
live  cents,  or  sixty  cents  and  this  paper 
one  year. 

■The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Poultry  Association  will  take  place 
in  St.  Louis,  December  1st  tooth,  1896, 
with  H.  A.  Bridge  and  Sharp  Butterfield 
as  judges. 

"Uncle  Mike"  is  shown  in  this  number, 
and  be  looks  frightened,  due  lo  the  camera 
resembling  a  Krupp  gun.  His  countenance 
is  the  picture  of  benevolence  and  heat- 
tribute  s  all  imperfections  to  Natick  water. 


If  the  bottoms  have  not  dropped  out  of 
all  the  tubs  it  is  plain  that  some  of  the 
clubs  need  new  ones.  The  gravest  diffi- 
culty they  meet  is  to  secure  quorums. 
Since  the  last  A.  P.  A.  meeting  clubs  seem 
to  be  on  the  wane. 

There  are  but  few  "kickers"  at  shows 
compared  with  former  days.  JPerhaps  the 
kicker  himself  got  loo  many  kicks.  He 
whispers  his  complaints  and  does  not  think 
aloud.  But  he  lives  all  the  same,  and  can 
be  found  when  he  is  wanted. 

The  Ligouier  Fair,  Ligonier,  Indiana, 
will  have  a  poultry  department  which  is 
expected  to  be  a  bummer.  It  will  be  a 
grand  one,  and  comes  off  on  October  6th  to 
9th.  Send  for  premium  list  to  Mr.  J.H. 
Hoffman,  Secretary,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  who 
imports  and  breeds  Black  Minorca?,  has  re- 
cently sold  a  fine  trio  to  a  gentlemen  in 
California  at  a  large  price.  Mr.  Wood 
says  the  Poultry  Keeper  did  L  and  that 
it  must  go  everywhere. 

The  Poultry  Messenger,  Aurelia.  Iowa, 
is  "me  of  the  Western  journals  that  de- 
serves a  large  circulation.  Already  some 
of  the  poultry  papers  are  stealing  jts  arti- 
cles without  ciedit,  which  is  a  compliment 
to  it,  but  not  very  honorable  in  the  literary 
thieves. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  Having  leaky 
roofs  to  poultry  houses,  as  100  square  feet 
of  Swan's  extra  Leavy  roofing  felt, caps  and 
nails  included,  can  be  bought  for  only 
eighty-five  cents.  Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  102 
Fultcn  street,  New  York  City,  will  send 
you  samples  of  it  by  writing  him. 

The  third  annual  show  of  the  North- 
western Pennsylvania  Association  will  be 
held  at  Eii^,  January  19th  to  23d,  inclu- 
sive ,  with  Ewald  and  Bicknell  as  judges. 
Mr.  Peter  Wingerter  is  secretary.  A  good 
exhibit  is  expected  and  the  people  of  Erie 
usually  take  great  interest  in  the  fhow.-. 

Mr.  T  Farrar  Backham  judged  the 
poultry  at  the  great  Hornellsville  show, 
which  contained  nearly  2,000  bi  ds,  the  wa- 
terfowl display  being  excellent.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Stillman  superintended  the  show.  Mr. 
Backham  will  also  judsre  the  Allentown 
show  and  fit  up  the  poultry  department  for 
the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  at  Waverly. 

Erax  is  rich  in  phosphates,  but  it  is  a 
food  the  hens  do  not  like  unless  it  is 
scalded.  Never  feed  it  to  them  in  a  raw 
condition,  as  it  is  liable  V>  cause  bowel  dis- 
ease. A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bran, 
corn  meal  and  ground  oats,  scalded  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  the  mess  is  cool,  is 
the  best  grain  food  that  can  be  fed. 

S ANATOGA.Pa.,  has  fixed  her  date  for  De- 
cember 29th  to  Januari  2d.  Last  y;  ar  she 
paid  all  premiums  in  full,  and  keeps  her 
promises.  The  Sanatcga  and  Schuylkill 
Yallty  Poultry  Association  wi.l  have  a 
rousing  show  this  year  and  expect  to  do 
better  than  ever.  Mr.  S.J.  Kurtz,  Sana- 
toga,  Pa.,  is  secretary,  and  will  sendpre- 
mium  lists  to  all  desiring. 

It  cntuils  too  much  labor  and  cost  to 
cook  food  for  poultry  unle5s  the  hens  are 
kept  in  sufficient  number  to  make  it  a  busi- 
ness. For  the  chicks,  however,  a  mess  of 
cooked  wheat  will  make  an  acceptable  mess 
for  thein  when  they  appear  unthrifty.  It 
is  a  nourishing  food,  and  a  small  pan  of  the 
mess  can  be  conveniently  cooked  on  the 
stove  at  meal  times. 

FOR  debilitatetl  fowls,  or  for  chicks  that 
have  leg  weakness,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
chloride  of  iron  to  each  gallon  of  drinking 
water.  Unlike  the  Douglass  mixture,  it 
is  harmless,  and  will  prove  beneficial  in 
many  cases,  t  hough  it  is  not  a  "cure-all." 
When  the  hens  have  the  rauge  of  afield, 
with  plenty  of  grass  and  insects,  pulver- 
ized charcoal  will  often  prove  beneficial  in 
preventing  bowel  disease,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  salt  should  occasionallv  be  al- 
lowed in  the  soft  iood,  should  any  be 
given. 

If  fowis  are  confined,  it  is  an  impossibil- 
ity to  provide  grass  for  them,  and  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  give  them  a  grass 
run  unle-s  it  can  be  done  in  a  manner  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  tilth  on  the  grass  and 
the  trampling  of  the  birds.  A  run  is  better 


wheu  kept  clean  and  frequently  spaded  or 
plowed.  The  grass  is  more  conveniently 
fed  when  cut  up  fine  and  fed  in  a  trough. 
If  thrown  into  the  pen  without  cutting  it  is 
not  readily  eaten,  and  much  of  it  becomes 
filthy  from  trampling. 

We  are  frecmently  asked  how  to  keep 
eggs  for  hatching  until  a  sufficient  number 
are  accumulated  from  one  or  two  selecteel 
hens.  Although  we  have  several  times  re- 
plied in  this  column,  it  may  be  stated  that 
such  eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
but  not  where  they  will  become  frozen. 
Wrap  them  in  tissue  paper  and  pack  them 
in  a  starch  box,  filling  between  the  eggs 
with  oats.  Turn  the  box  three  times  a 
week,  so  as  to  turn  the  eggs  half  over. 
Kept,  in  this  manner  they  should  hatch  if 
six  weeks  old. 

Bemember  that  the  birds  for  cold  cli- 
mates should  be  well  feathered,  fully  ma- 
tured and  possess  small  combs,  so  as  to 
avoid  injury  by  frost.  They  must  not  be 
exposed  to  drafts  or  currents  of  air,  should 
be  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  should  have  a 
good,  sunny,  well  protected  yard  or  shed 
ior  exercise  during  the  day.  It  will  also 
be  found  that  a  larger  proportion  of  food 
is  required  in  severe  weather  than  at  other 
times,  but  the  most  important  is  a  warm, 
dry  poultry  house. 

As  soon  as  the  male  is  caponized,  it  loses 
its  masculine  nature  and  associates  with 
the  hens.  They  are  excellent  nurses,  and 
will  accept  broods  of  chicks,  scratching  and 
"clucking"  for  them  exactly  like  hens. 
They  do  even  better  service  than  hens,  as 
they  never  wean  the  chicks,  the  capons 
nursing  them  until  the  chicks  become  so 
large  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  pro- 
tectors. Any  brood  of  chicks  may  be  given 
to  a  capoD,  and  he  will  accept  t  hem  at  once. 

The  longer  the  late  chickens  are  kept  the 
smaller  the  profit  that  will  be  realized.  As 
the  chicks  increase  in  weight  the  prices  in 
market  decrease,  though  the  cost  is  not 
lessened.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of 
the  year  prices  will  gradually  decline,  and 
a  rise  cannot  be  expected  before  the  middle 
of  January.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  sell  off 
all  surplus  stock  now,  to  avoid  additional 
expense. 

When  kept  in  small  yards  ducklings 
grow  very  rapidly,  if  heavily  fed,  as  they 
then  take  but  little  exercise.  LTp  to  the 
age  of  ten  weeks  a  duckling  should  gain 
half  a  pound  a  week,  so  as  to  reach  five 
pounds  when  ten  weeks  old.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  gain  half  a  pouud  the  first  or  sec- 
ond weeks,  but  after  the  sixth  week  they 
can  be  made  to  gain  as  much  as  a  pouud  in 
one  week,  as  we  know  by  our  own  experi- 
ments. Only  the  large  breeds  can  gain  so 
rapidly,  however,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  rt  with  common  ducks. 

The  item  of  labor  seems  never  to  enter 
into  the  expenses  of  a  poultryman,  yet  no 
class  of  per  ons  perform  more  work  than 
they.  It  is  usually  a  pleasure,  on  the  part 
of  some,  to  keep  poultry,  and  the  labor  is 
not  valued,  yet  more  cr  less  labor  is  re- 
quired ai  d  must  bepertormed.  It  is  au 
easy  matter  to  figure  up  the  profit  from  a 
dozen  hens,  the  labor  not  being  estimated  ; 
but  when  hundreds  of  hens  are  kept,  and 
the  whole  time  of  the  poultiyman  must  be 
given  to  their  care,  and  perhaps  help  be- 
sides, the  matter  of  labor  becomes  a  costly 
item  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  non- sitting  breeds  are  the  Leghorns, 
Minorca?,  Black  Spanish,  Bed  Caps.  Polish, 
Hamburgs  and  the  French  breeds,  which 
are  divided  into  Houdans,  La  Fleches  and 
Crevecccurs.  All  the  non-sittmg  breeds  of 
hens  lay  white  eggs,  and  allot  them  can 
fly  over  a  high  fence.  The  Houdan  is  prob- 
ably the  largest,  and  the  Hamburg  ihe 
smallest.  They  are  excellent  layers,  forage 
industriously,  and  lay  more  eggs  than  the 
sirters,  but  are  not  quite  as  hardy  in  win- 
ter. They  are  very  profitable,  and  always 
give  good  results. 

Mr.  Wither  Stone,  of  England,  refuses 
to  accept  the  idea  of  GaUethat  feathers 
can  actually  chai  ee  their  color  without 
moulting,  unless  they  are  bl<  ached  or  worn 
off.  He  also  concludes  that  the  annual 
moulting  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  season 
is  a  physiological  uecessity  and  is  common 
to  all  birds  ;  whereas  the  spring  moult  and 


striking  changes  of  plumage  effected  by 
abrasion  are  not  physiological  necessities, 
but  depend  in  exient  upon  the  height  of 
development  of  coloration  in  the  adult 
plumage,  and  do  not  necessarily  bear  any 
relation  to  the  systematic  position  of  the 
species. 

The  American  Fancier  says:  "P.  H.. 
Jacobs  has  an  article  in  the  July  Poultry 
Keeper  on  '  Keeping  Pigeons  for  Profit.' 
This  is  a  surprise  and  shows  a  "remarkable 
reversal  of  form,'  for  only  a  short  time  ago^ 
preached  powerful  sermons  in  print  against 
pigeon  keeping.  Somebody  must  have  sent 
Patrick  Henry  a  nice  pair  of  Fantails  or  in- 
vited him  to  squab  dinner."  Correct,, 
Friend  Drevenstedt,  but  the  best  of  us  go 
astray  sometimes.  There  is  no  "reversal 
of  form,"  for  we  simply  pity  the  man  who 
attempts  to  keep  pigeons  and  poultry  on 
the  same  farm. 


Rye  for  poultry  is  the  cheapest  food  that 
can  be  grown,  as  it  really  requires  no  extra 
ground.  Where  the  potatoes  have  been  dug, 
or  w  heat  harvested,  sow  rye,  and  it  will  re- 
main there  until  spring,  when  the  land  may 
be  put  in  corn.  In  fact,  it  only  occupies 
the  ground  in  winter  if  desired  for  provid- 
ing green  food  only.  It  will  enable  the 
hens  to  have  green  food  late,  and  long  after 
other  food  becomes  dry,  and  it  will  be  the 
first  to  appear  in  spring.  A  small  plot  of 
ground  in  rye  will  enable  the  poultryman 
to  cut  it  as  wauted.  and  it  will  grow  up 
again  to  provide  another  supply. 

Young  chicks  are  very  partial  to  pota- 
toes, and  the  adult  fowls  also  eat  them 
readily.  Save  all  the  small  and  unmarket- 
able potatoes  and  boil  them  for  the  hens. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mash  them,  as  the 
hens  know  how  to  eat  them  without  as- 
sistance. Turnips  also  make  cheap  food 
for  poultry,  especially  ducks,  and  will  pay 
as  a  crop  for  feeding  in  that  manner.  The 
most  successful  breeders  of  ducks  use  tur- 
nips cooked  and  thickened  with  bran  for 
ducklings,  and  they  serve  as  a  very  satis- 
factory diet  for  geese  in  winter,  But  little 
grain  is  necessary  if  poultry  are  well  sup- 
plied with  cooked  roots. 

The  "Orchard  Chart,"  published  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Littlejohn,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  ena- 
bles, with  the  twentieth  part  of  the  work 
required  when  labels  or  tags  are  used,  to 
record  permanently,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  the  variety  and  location  of  any  tree  in 
the  orchard.  It  consists  of  a  diagram  so 
ruled  that  a  single  square  is  devoted  to 
each  tree  in  the  orchard.  In  that  square 
is  to  be  pl.tceel  the  number  that  indicates 
the  variety  of  the  tree  or  vine  which  it  rep- 
resents according  to  the  numbered  "list  of 
trees  or  vines"  given  iu  the  Chart.  The 
Chart  once  rilled  out,  the  owner,  without 
leaving  his  easy  chair  iu  the  house,  can  at  a 
single  glance  determine  how  many  trees 
and  vines  of  a  given  variety  he  has  and  pre- 
cisely where  they  are  located  in  his  orchard. 
It  will  be  sent  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on. 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Situations. 

A  practical  poultryman,  now  in  charge 
of  a  large  plant  iu  Maryland,  desires  a 
change.  Is  thoroughly  competent  aud  re- 
liable, married,  and  of  strictly  sober  habits. 
Address  Lock  Box  1,  Station  D,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Stillwell,  Butler,  Mo.,  desires 
rosition  as  manager  of  a  poultry  plaut. 
He  has  had  experience,  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent, married,  twenty-seven  years  old, 
steady  in  habits,  andean  give  the  best  of 
references. 

New  Jersey's  Show. 
The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Gar- 
den State  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 
will  be  held  at  Plaiutield.  N.  J.,  December 
2d  to  5th,  1890.  The  following  judges  have 
been  secured :  George  O.  Brown,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  B.  F.  Zimmer,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  on  poultry;  W.  J.  Stautcn,  New 
York  City,  and  John  Glasgow,  Mahwah, 
N.  J.,  on  pigeons.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
shows  that  met  with  financial  success  last 
year,  paying  all  premiums  in  full,  return- 
ing guarantee  fund  and  also  having  a  smalL 
surplus  left  in  the  treasury.  All  premiums 
are  guaranteed  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
coming  show  by  the  society.  Mr.  C.  W- 
Johnson,  Cranford.  N.  J.,  is  secretary. 
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The  Dayton  Show. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Buck- 
eye Poultry  Association  will  take  place  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  December  22d  to  29th,  1696. 
The  a.sociation  is  in  a  position  this  year 
to  give  the  fanciers  and  breeders  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  birds  parsed  upon  by 
Judges  thoroughly  competent  and  of  the 
highest  character.  Their  last  annual  exhi- 
bition at  Dayton  was  such  a  perfect  suc- 
cess, not  only  in  number  of  entries,  good, 
stock  and  attendance,  but  also  financially, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Buckeye 
Poultry  Association  to  conduct  this  show 
on  strictly  business  principles.  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Wetzel  is  secretary. 

I  se  the  Manure  Heap. 

Auy  fanner  who  has  a  large  manure 
heap  can  derive  additional  profit  from  it 
by  allowing  the  hens  to  have  free  access  to 
it.  Hens  are  willing  to  scratch  over  the 
manure,  and  t hey  secure  a  large  amount  of 
food.  Even  chicks  delight  to  work  on  the 
heap.  (There  is  a  large  amount  of  waste 
food  in  a  manure  heap,  and  it  should  be 
converted  into  eggs  as  a  matter  of  economy. 
Hens  that  will  not  lay  uuder  other  circum- 
stances will  always  produce  eggs  when  al- 
lowed on  the  manure  heap,  as  the  exercise 
obtained  prevents  them  from  becoming 
overfat,  and  keeps  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  laying. 

Cut  Corn  Fodder  for  Poultry. 

One  of  the  cheapest  foods,  but  which  is 
seldom  used  for  poultry,  is  corn  fodder — 
not  the  stalks,  but  the  leaves.  Those  who 
have  used  ensilage  for  cows  in  winter 
know  that  poultry  will  be  on  hand  when  it 
is  being  fed,  and  will  endeavor  to  secure  a 
share.  Those  who  have  no  ensilage  will 
find  that  by  cutting  up  the  blades  of  fodder 
sufficiently  fine  and  pouring  boiling  water 
over  the  cut  food,  not  ouly  the  hens,  but 
the  ducks, geese  and  turkeys  will  eat  it 
readily.  If  bran  or  corn-meal  be  sprinkled 
over  it,  so  much  the  better.  It  will  aid  in 
promoting  egg  production,  as  it  supplies 
bulky  food  and  assists  digestion.  Readers 
are  advised  to  give  cut  corn  fodder  a  trial. 


Exposure  of  Turkeys. 
Turkeys  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases 
that  affect  chickeus,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  treat  them  when  they  are  at- 
tacked with  disease,  as  they  are  more  rest- 
less in  disposition  and  more  difficult  to 
handle.  When  they  have  a  roosting-plnce 
in  the  trees,  and  are  protected  by  a  wind- 
break, they  can  endure  quite  a  serious  ex- 
posure, but  they  are  liable  to  loup  and 
frosted  feet.  The  proper  place  for  them  is 
a  high  roost  under  a  shed,  which  should 
face  the  south.  Swelled  eyes  and  lameness 
are  a  serious  drawback  in  winter,  the 
former  from  exposure,  and  the  latter  from 
jumping  to  the  ground  from  high  perches 
when  the  turkeys  are  stiff  and  cold  after  a 
stormy  night. 


What  is  Roup. 

Swelled  head,  closed  eyes,  hoarse  breath- 
ing, sneezing,  canker  mouth,  drooping 
without  apparent  cause  and  wasting  away 
gradually,  are  all  indications  of  some  form 
of  roup.  Koup  is  a  term  applied  to  nearly 
all  disease  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  but 
there  are  many  kinds  of  roup.  It  some- 
times lesults  in  scrofula  lumps,  abscesses 
and  sores  following  it.  In  its  contagious 
form  there  is  a  very  foul  odor  discernable. 
There  is  no  cure  for  some  kinds  of  roup  and 
it  is  chtaper  to  kill  all  the  hens,  disinfect 
and  begin  anew.  For  some  forms  a  mixture 
of  one  part  spirits  of  turpentine  and  three 
parts  sweet  oil.  anointing  the  head  and  face 
with  a  few  drops  daily,  with  ten  drops 
down  the  throat,  is  excellent.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  each 
quart  of  drinking  water  is  also  a  good  rem- 
edy. 

Which  is  t  he  Best  Hen. 

As  eggs  are  now  sold,  the  large  and 
small  are  mixed  indiscriminately  together 
and  sold  by  the  dozen,  which  results  in 
some  producers  securing  a  better  price  in 
proportion  to  cost  than  others,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  lirge 
eggs  than  it  does  to  produce  small  ones. 
The  hen  that  lays  seven  eggs  to  the  pound 
does  just  as  much  service  as  the  hen  that 
lays  eggs    weighing  ten    to  the  pound, 


though  she  may  apparently  be  a  "poor 
layer,"  and  many  good  hens  have  been  sac- 
rificed for  giving  in  weight  that  which 
should  have  been  given  in  number,  though 
such  a  rule  is  overlooked  with  stock  and 
fruit,  as  large  size  commands  the  best 
prices.  The  breed  that  lays  large  eggs 
should  be  encouraged,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  producer,  seller,  consumer  and  the 
hen,  also,  eggs  should  be  sold  by  weight. 

Odor  in  the  Poultry-House. 

If  the  poultry-house  is  kept  as  it  should 
be,  one  should  be  able  to  go  into  it  at  any 
time  without  noticing  any  odor.  It  re- 
quires excellent  management  and  thorough 
cleaning  to  have  the  poultry-house  in  such 
condition,  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  may 
he  supposed.  To  have  the  house  clean,  al- 
ways scatter  dry  dirt  liberally  under  the 
roosts  and  on  the  floors,  and  then  scatter  a 
handful  of  plaster  over  the  dirt.  When 
next  you  clean  the  house,  simply  sweep  it 
with  a  broom,  and  repeat  the  application 
of  dirt  and  plaster.  By  this  method  the 
work  of  cleaning  cau  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes,  is  not  disagreeable,  and  the  house 
will  be  clean  and  free  from  disease.  Once 
a  week  use  air-slaked  lime  instead  of 
plaster,  dusting  it  on  the  floor,  on  the 
walls,  in  the  nests,  under  the  roosts  and  on 
the  yard,  and  you  will  mage  the  lice  un- 
comfortable  and  prevent  many  diseases 
that  may  attack  the  flock  in  summer. 

Quality. 

Low  prices  are  more  the  result  of  lack  of 
quality  than  anything  else,  and  as  long  as 
the  fanners  pay  no  attention  to  breeds,  and 
refuse  to  give  attention  to  the  quality  of 
their  stock,  just  so  long  will  thty  fail  to 
realize  good  prices  for  that  which  thev 
send  to  market.  There  is  no  one  "price'' 
for  anything  in  market,  but  there  are 
"prices,"  the  diff  erence  being  so  great  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  sum  as 
the  average.  A  choice,  extra  fowl  may  sell 
as  high  as  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  while  an 
inferior  fowl  may  not  sell  for  five  cents 
per  pound.  There  is  not  a  large  sum  as 
difference — ten  cents — but  it  is  large  com- 
paratively, and  allows  of  a  greater  return 
from  a  superior  fowl  than  is  obtained  from 
three  inferior  ones.  It  is  the  turning 
point  of  profit  and  loss,  as  the  way  to  se- 
cure large  profits  is  to  sell  only  stock  of 
the  best  quality,  and  to  secure  choice  stock 
you  must  both  breed  for  it  and  feed  for  it. 

Open  Drinking-vessels  and  Chicks. 

Open  drinking-vessels  have  caused  a 
heavy  mortality  among  chicks  in  the  past, 
with  a  prospect  of  still  greater  loss  in  the 
future.  While  they  are  the  best  for  adult 
fowls  they  should  never  be  placed  where 
chicks  can  reach  them.  Even  the  duck- 
lings, when  very  young,  will  become 
chilled  and  die,  if  allowed  access  to  troughs 
of  water.  The  chicks,  however,  unlike  the 
ducklings,  do  not  voluntarily  get  into  the 
water,  but  they  will  venture  to  perch  on 
the  sides  of  the  trough,  and  fall  in,  or  are 
pushed  in  by  some  larger  bird.  Fountains 
which  permit  chicks  ti  only  reach  the 
water  with  their  beaks  are  more  suitable  for 
them,  but  troughs  should  be  used  forfowls, 
as  they  can  be  mire  easily  filled  and 
cleaned.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess in  raising  young  chicks  when  they  are 
on  the  same  location  with  hens,  and  for 
that  reason  they  should  heve  a  separate 
place,  which  will  reduce  the  loss. 

Shelter  for  Sitting  Hens- 
Put  the  sitting  hens  in  an  open  shed  or 
any  other  sheltered  location.  Use  soap- 
boxes for  nests,  open  at  oue  end,  so  that 
the  hens  must  walk  in  on  the  eggs.  Make 
a  yard  of  lath,  four  feet  long,  two  feet  high 
and  two  feet  wide,  inclose  the  box,  the  end 
of  which  should  be  open  so  as  to  permit 
the  hen  to  come  off  or  on  at  will.  Provide 
food,  water  and  a  dust-bat h  for  each  hen, 
with  a  cigar-box  in  which  oyster-shells, 
ground  bone  and  ground  charcoal,  mixed, 
are  placed.  The  dust-bath  is  important. 
Simply  scoop  out  a  place  on  the  ground 
floor  and  till  it  with  line  coal  ashes,  sifted. 
With  this  arrangement  the  hens  elo  not  dis- 
turb each  ether,  and  but  little  care  and  at- 
tention are  required.  The  hens  can  dust 
and  exerci  ;e,  and  they  cannot  leave  their 
nests.  When  the  chicks  are  hatched,  these 
lath  runs  may  be  placed  outside,  so  as  to 
give  the  chicks  a  chance  to  forage  and 
grow. 


Rock  Island's  Great  Show. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  expects  to  hold  the 
banner  in  the  West  this  year.  The  first 
annual  exhibition  of  (he  Western  Illinois 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Aasociation  will  be 
held  from  November  24th  to  29th,  1S96,  and 
the  home  fanciers  are  doing  all  they  can. 
Express  and  hotel  rates  will  be  reduced, 
and  they  are  promised  excursion  rates  on 
railroads.  The  exhibition  hall  is  the  finest 
in  the  West  for  the  purpose,  beingof  brick, 
on  the  ground  floor,  has  70  by  90  feet  of 
floor  room,  i*  warmed  by  safe  heaters,  and 
both  day  and  evening  the  light  could  not 
be  improved.  It  is  well  protected  by  the 
police,  having  their  headquarters  in  the 
building.  It  is  situated  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  insuring  good  attendance. 
Rock  Island  is  centrally  located  and  is 
known  as  a  great  show  city.  It  has  five 
different  railroad  systems,  which  give  di- 
rect communication  with  the  10 ist ,  West, 
North  and  South.  Aside  from  the  special 
premiums,  which  will  be  numerous,  they 
will  give  liberal  cash  premiums  on  pens, 
and  also  offer  some  grand  sweepstake 
prizes.  They  will  try  to  do  justice  to 
everyone  whofivors  them  with  an  exhibit. 

The  Mid-Continental  Poultry  Show. 

The  managers  of  this  show  ar?  making 
great  efforts  to  excel  any  of  the  previous 
shows.  It  has  an  enviible  reputation  for 
fairdealiug,  prompt  payment  of  premiums 
and  impartial  judging,  and  the  managers, 
having  secured  the  services  of  some  of  the 
most  noted  judges  of  the  country  for  this 
year,  can  confidently  promise  all  breeders 
and  exhibitors  the  largest  poultry  show  of 
the  West,  from  December  22d  to  29th,  in- 
elusive.  The  judging  will  be  completed 
the  second  day  of  the  show  and  the  ribbons 
will  be  up. 

The  most  noted  breeders  of  the  country 
have  assuied  the  managers  of  their  desire- 
to  exhibit,  as  they  consider  the  prestige  if 
the  Mid-Continental  second  to  none.  Am- 
ple provision  will  be  made  this  year  for  a 
personal  and  competent  supervision  of  all 
birds  exhibited  without  the  presence  of 
the  owners. 

The  management  consists  of  Dr.  G.  W. 
Davis,  president;  R.  E.  Kirtley,  vice-presi- 
dent; Dr.  E.  E  Shattuck,  treasurer;  F. 
M.  Slutz,  secretary  ;  E.  b.  Harrington,  F. 
B.  Glover,  W.  B.  List,  Theo.  Sternberg, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Casey. 

Economizing  With  Turkeys. 

The  amount  of  grain,  young  weeds,  grass 
and  other  material  (and  we  may  add.  in- 
sects) that  are  wasted  on  the  farms  of  this 
country  is  enormous,  and  yet  it  might  lie 
saved  by  keeping  turkeys.  Turkeys  require 
no  food  from  the  granary  at  this  season, 
anel  being  industrious  foragers,  will  seek 
and  discover  every  eatable  thing  that  can 
be  converted  into  meat  for  market.  If  a 
weed  or  an  insect  can  be  utilized,  the 
farmer  saves  its  equivalent  of  food,  and 
there  is  no  farm  that  does  not  suffer  loss 
from  shaken  grain,  which  is  left  on  the 
stubble  fields.  Not  only  will  the  turkey 
convert  the  insects  into  a  marketable  prod- 
uct, but  it  reduces  them  in  number,  and 
thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  protects  the 
crops  ti  e  next  season.  With  the  exception 
of  the  extra  care  necessary  to  carry  them 
beyond  the  critical  stages,  when  young,  the 
turkey  entails  less  labor,  and  gives  a  larger 
profit  in  proportion  to  cost,  thaij  any  other 
class  of  poultry,  but  t  hey  are  best  adapted 
to  large  farms  that  afford  plenty  of  room 
for  I  hem  to  range  upon,  A  large  flock  of 
turkeys  will  consume  bushels  of  insects  in 
a  season,  and  the  aid  they  give  in  that  re- 
spect is  alone  worth  their  keeping. 

Why  They  Do  Not  Lay. 

Readers  write  us  and  state  that  with  the 
hens  in  full  health,  combs  bright  and  indi- 
cating visor,  feed  given  regularly,  houses 
kept  clean  and  everything  kept  favorable, 
no  eggs  are  received  anel  they  ask  :  "Why 
do  not  the  hens  lay?"  It  would  be  d  fficult 
to  attempt  to  give  a  leason,  or  reasons. 
No  two  flocks  are  alike ;  breeds  differ,  con- 
ditions vary  and  even  individual  character- 
istics have  no  relation  to  each  other.  Over- 
feeding is  the  most  fruitful,  and  lack  of  ex- 
ercise comes  next.  The  great  gray  lice  that 
prey  on  the  skin  of  the  Leatls  and  necks, 
and  which  cannot  be  seen  unless  by  a  close 
search,  work  as  industriously  in  winter  as 


in  summer.  A  small  crack  in  the  wall  of 
the  poultry-house,  or  a  top  ventilator,  that 
permits  the  fowls  to  take  cold  from 
draughts,  will  cause  a  loss  of  eggs.  We 
have  found,  however,  that  fowls  are  mostly 
too  fat.  They  may  not  appear  so,  and 
some  will  not  admit  the  fact,  but  when 
killed  and  dressed  for  the  table,  the  result 
of  heavy  feeding  becomes  apparent  and  the 
object  should  be  to  diet  the  fowls,  not  to 
reduce  them  to  a  starvation  point,  but  to  a 
condition  for  work. 

Official  Statistics. 

From  an  official  map,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, showing  the  surplus  commodities 
shipped  from  each  county  during  1894,  the 
Mid/and  Poultry  Journal  compiles  the 
following  (tive  counties  without  railroads 
not  reported),  which  shows  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  poultry  industry  : 


Pounds  of  poult ry,  1 1 . 160,662 

Dozens  of  e^as  23.765,S35 

Pounds  of  feathers  280,383 

Bushels  of  apples  1.4U(>,048 

Pounds  butter  2,810,880 

Cattle  — number  of  head  801,823 

II-  gs— number  of  head  2,596,077 

Sheep— number  of  heael  294,109 

Pounds  of  wool  2,503,660 

Bushels  corn  and  corn  meal  lu,973,101 

Bushels  of  wheat  12.21  3,502 

Barrels  of  flour  2,676.277 


At  ten  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  ten  cents  a 
pound  for  poultry,  and  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound  forfeatbers,  we  obtain  the  following 
valuations  for  the  poultry  products. 

44,160,662  pounds  at  10c  $4,416,066.20 
23,765,835  dozen  eggs  at  10c  2,376,588.50 
230,383  pounds  feathers  at  25c.  57,545.76 

Total  $G,S50,245.45 
These  figures  tell  their  own  story,  al- 
thaugh  they  seem  almost  beyond  belief. 
Add  to  this  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs 
consumed  by  the  producer  and  that  sold  to 
the  dealer  for  local  consumption,  and  we 
have  a  sum  that  would  unsettle  the  ordin- 
ary bank  cashier. 

A  GRAND  BOOK. 
Something  Unequalled  as  a  Book— 
The  "  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator, 
No.  2,"  Now  Out- -A  Ten  Dollar 
Book    For  Twenty-Five 
Ce-nts— Read  the  Con- 
tents. 

The  endeavor  to  make  the  new  book  the 
best  ever  issued  has  tlelayed  its  publication 
but  it  is  now  ready,  and  we  simply  call  at- 
tention to  the  contents  as  references.  It 
contains  the  latest  on  incubation,  and  gives 
directions  for  hatching  and  raising  chicks 
both  with  incubators  and  hens. 

It  contains  complete  details  of  the  new 
improved  hot  water  incubator,  the  parts  il- 
lustrated, and  also  plans  for  a  lamp  incu- 
bator, with  directions  for  hatching,  brood- 
ing, breeding  and  other  details.  It  con- 
tains about  seventy  illustrations,  and  the 
book  is  worth  flCO  to  any  one  interested  in 
incubation.  In  fact  we  are  satisfied  that 
no  one  who  has  the  book  would  sell  it  for 
$10  if  he  could  not  procure  another. 

CONTEXTS. 

When  to  Begin  with  It  eubatOXS 

Why  Prices  of  Brokers  are  High. 

AVhy  Incubators  Should  be  Used. 

( lost  of  Hatching  a  (  hick. 

Plan  of  the  Hot  Water  Incubator,  with 
Full  Details  and  Direct  ions,  ( Illustrated. 

A  Lamp  Incubator-Full  Details.) 

Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 

How  to  Judge  the  Moisture,  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Cooling  the  Eggs  in  an  Incubator. 
Turning  of  Eygs  in  Incubator. 
Testing  the  Thermometer. 
A  Point  on  the  Temperature. 
The  Kind  of  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Raising  Chicks  in  Brooders. 
Raising  Chicks  L'nder  Hens. 
How  to  Feed  Chicks. 
Why  Chicks  Die. 
The' Breeds  for  Broilers. 
Causes  of  Inferior  Eggs. 
How  the  Chick  is  Hatched. 
The  Esg  Tester,  and  How  to  Test,  (Illus- 
trated). ' 

The  Progress  of  the  Chick  in  the  Egg. 

When  and  How  to  Sell  Broi  ers. 

Fertility  of  Eggs  and  When  Eggs  Should 
be  Fertile* 

Poultrv  as  a  Business. 

Illustrations  of  Poultrv  Houses,  Feed 
Boxes,  Water  Troughs,  Roosts,  Heaters, 
Coops,  Etc. 

The  above  list  of  contents  elo  not  fully 
show  the  valuable  information  in  the  book. 
It  must  be  seen  and  read  to  be  appreciated. 

Those  who  subscribe  or  renew  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper  can  get  the  paper  one 
year  and  the  book  for  sixty  cents. 
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M.  K.  BOYER—  "UNCLE  MIKE. 


Editor  "  Farm  Poultry.*' 
Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Farm  Poultry,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
editor?  in  poultrydom,  and  in  presenting 
his  "phissog"  we  ei.dorse  the  words  of  the 
American  Poultry  Journal,  which  states 
that  Mr.  Boyer  first  sniffed  the  Quakerish 
air  of  Pennsylvania  at  Heading,  in  the  fa- 
mous county  of  Berks,  on  the  14th  clay  of 
July,  A.  D.  1S5S.  It  was  not  until  1870, 
however,  that  his  consciousness  grasped 
the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "poultry 
ou  the  farm."  What  he  had  been  doing  all 
these  years,  besides  improving  his  youthful 
mind  and  milking  cows,  his  biographer  is 
unable  to  state ;  but  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  his  father,  B.  Frank  Boyer,  iu- 
ducted  him  into  the  pleasurable  mysteries 
of  the  work  of  breeding  Dark  Brahmas  and 
AVhite-faced  Black  Spanish  fowls,  Pouter 
pigeous  and  English  and  German  beagle 
hounds.  This  initiation  took  place  on  the 
old  farm.  Too  years  later  the  elder  Mr. 
Boyer  died,  leaving  hi?  estate  badly  in- 
volved. Michael  then  learned  the  printers 
trade,  and  followed  that  mechanical  expe- 
rience with  a  course  of  study  in  a  business 
college  Later  on  he  began  to  read  law,  but 
concluded  that  he  dictn't  like  that  profes- 
sion, and  so  took  up  newspaper  work.  He 
has  tilled  positions  on  daily  and  weekly 
Journals,  as  proof-reader,  advertising  agent, 
business  manager,  reporter  and  editor.  In 
1880  he  issued  the  first  number  of  Foultiy 
Guide  and  Friend  at  Reading,  Pa.,  but, 
as  he  had  more  ambition  than  capital,  this 
venture  proved  r  itber  a  labor  of  lovetban  of 
profit.  In  spite  of  his  industry  in  perform- 
ing all  of  the  mechanical  and  office  work 
himself,  the  undertaking  was  not  success- 
ful. After  six  years  of  struggle,  a  gleam  of 
hope  came  into  his  life  from  Claremont,  Va. 
The  la  e  J.  F.  Mancba,  wishing  to  boom  his 
colon  v  as  a  poultry-raising  section,  induced 
Mr.  Boyer  to  remove  bis  paper  to  that  place 
and  puolish  it  in  connection  with  an  exhi- 
bition poultry-yards  scheme.  Two  years 
of  life  in  that  locality  filled  Mr.  Boyer's 
system  with  despair  and  malaria,  andcon- 
vinced  him  that  there  were  other  pl?ces  on 
the  green  earth.  So  he  flew  up  north  and 
alighted  at  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 
There  he  renewed  his  love  for  his  paper, 
meanwhile  building  up  the  Oak  Park  Stock 
Farm.  It  was  here  he  was  given  the  title 
of  "Uncle  Mike,"  by  which  avuncular  tille 
he  will  ever  more  be  known. 

In  1891  Uncle  Mike  issued  his  first  book, 
"All  About  Broilers,"  a  work  descriptive 
of  the  rearing  and  fate  of  infantile  fowls, 
and  not,  as  unprofessional  readers  may 
infer,  a  theological  treatise.  In  1802  Mr. 
Boyer  sold  Fouttry  Guide  and  Friend  to 
E.  E.  Richards,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la  ,  who 
merged  it  into  Western  Poultry  Journal. 
Freed  from  the  responsibility  of  paving 
printer.-'  bills, Mr.  Boyer  devotedhis  time  to 
writing  well-spiced  articles  for  various  pub- 
lications. In  1883  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Fanciers' 
Journal.  His  work  on  his  second  book, 
"Profitable  Poultry  Farming,"  had  kept 
him  from  going  to  sleep  in  "the  good  olcl 
somnabulistictown.  This  volume  met  with 
large  sale, while  the  Fanciers'  Journal  was 
going  to  the  dogs.  Thus  it  came  about 
hat,  in  February,  1894.  when  Farm  Poul- 
try, of  Boston,  needed  more  editorial  help, 
Mr.  Boyer  had  to  wade  right  out  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Naturally  the  air  and  beans  of  Boston 
developed  in  him  a  desire  to  become  a  com- 
monwealther  of  Massachusetts,  so  he 
turned  over  his  yards  in  Hammonton  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  went  to  dwell  right  in 
the  same  town  with  I.  K.  Felch — Natiek. 
In  1S95  he  gave  to  the  world  l  is  printed 
proof  that  there  is  "Money  in  Hens."  He 
is  now  preparing  a  book  entitled,  "A  Liv- 
ing with  Poultry,"  by  which  he  means  not 
merely  a  social  sojourn  with  his  pets,  but 
also  the  extracting  the  gladsome  dollar 
from  fheir  downy  nests.  And,  moreover, 
he  has  still  another  book  mapped  out.  His 
little  manual  on  "Poultry  Diseases"  has 
reached  a  circulation  of  150,000.  Mr.  Fetch 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Boyer  to  edit 
his  forthcoming  work  on  poultry. 


NINE  HUNDRED  HENS. 

Beans  as  Food — Jack  Rabbits  Plen- 
tiful and   are   Changed  into 
Eggs-  Some  Good  Points 
Put  as  Inquiries. 

Mr.  W.  C.  McFarlaue,  Nanford,  Cal.,  un- 
intentionally gave  some  valuable  hints 
while  speking  information,  and  as  he  now 
has  600  hens  and  expects  to  have  900,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  give  his  letter  in  full, 
with  our  replies,  as  we  notice  many  sub- 
jects in  it  which  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.   He  says : 

"What  is  the  effect  of  feeding  cracked 
pink  beans  raw  to  laying  hens  and  pullets:' 
I  mix  one -third  cracked  beans  to  two-thirds 
wheat  for  the  night  feed  anel  sometimes  use 
barley  in  place  of  beans.  How  about  crack- 
ing aud  cooking  the  beans  and  thickening 
with  bran  for  morning  feed?  What  is  the 
value  of  rolled  barley  as  feed? 

"When  chicks  in  an  incubator  begiu  to 
come  out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth 
day,  does  it  indicate  that  the  heat  has  been 
too  high?  An  old  and  successful  poultry- 
man  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  told 
me  that  here  (in  the  central  part),  where  it 
is  so  warm  and  dry,  that  I  should  run  the 
machine  at  102.  What  do  vou  think  about 
it? 

"How  about  the  moulting  hen, and  would 
you  give  them  all  they  could  eat?  Is  not 
oil  cake, meal  cracklings,  tallow,  etc.,  mixed 
in  their  food  during  moulting  a  good  thing? 

"I  can  get  an  abundance  of  jack-rabbits 
here.  Would  it  be  be'ter  to  skin  them, 
throw  them  in  my  big  65  gallon  kettle  and 
boil  them  to  threads,  or  grind  them  up  in 
my  green  bone  mill  and  feed  them  raw? 
When  1  boil  them  I  thicken  the  soup  with 
bran. 

"During  the  summer  I  do  not  feed  but 
very  little  hot  feed.  I  mix  it  with  cold 
water  instead.  I  have  about  600  hens  aud 
pullets,  aud  next  season  I  shall  increase  to 
900  laying  hens.  It  costs  me  just  36  cents 
per  year  to  feed  each  hen.  They  are  on 
green  alfalfa  the  year  round.  Eggs  are 
selling  here  at  14  cents,  and  it  takes  one 
cent  and  a  half  to  ship  by  freight  and  pay 
commission.  Thp  pink  beans  are  old  and 
wormy,  and  I  get  them  for  less  than  one- 
half  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Wheat  is  90 
cents  a  hundred." 

If  Mr.  McFariane  can  get  beaus  at  half  a 
cent  per  pound,  eveu  if  they  are  slightly 
damaged,  he  will  have  a  cheap  and  valuable 
nitrogenous  food.  They  may  be  fed  to  the 
hens  coarsely  ground  cr  cooked  and  thick- 
ened with  bran.  Rolled  barley  is  about  on 
a  par  with  rolled  oats,  excellent  for  chicks 
when  they  are  young,  but  too  expensive 
for  fowls,  though  the  rolled  barley  is  supe- 
rior to  that  which  has  not  been  separated 
from  the  hulls.  As  to  beans  we  would 
recommend  them  as  the  best  of  all  foods 
for  poultry  if  they  were  not  usually  too  ex- 
pensive, yet  it  would  pay  to  use  a  mess  of 
them  once  a  week,  even  wTheu  high  in  price. 

It  is  true  that  when  chicks  begin  to  hatch 
on  the  nineteenth  day  it  indicates  that  the 
heat  has  been  kept  well  up,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  in  some  cases  102  degrees  will 
prove  better  than  103,  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  thermometer  is  at  fault, 
the  heat  bemg  really  higher  than  recorded. 

Any  kind  of  oily  food  promotes  moulting 
but  we  consider  linseed  oil  meal  with  the 
grain  the  best  substance  to  use  because  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  mineraj 
mat  ter,  but  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  tal- 
low or  foods  that  are  fattening.  Moulting 
hens  require  foods  for  muscle,  bone  and 
feathers,  and  should  receive  a  little  sulphur 
in  t  he  food  on  dry  days. 

Now,  as  to  jack  rabbits, we  can  only  advise 
to  feed  them  in  any  style— cooked,  raw, 
ground,  chopped,  or  in  any  manner  that  tbc- 
hens  prefer.  Lean  ones  are  better  than  the 
fat  ones,  and  they  can  be  put  to  good  use  iu 
providing  (be  hens  with  eggs.  If  the  Aus- 
tralians would  go  into  the  poultry  business 
and  make  a  specialty  of  eggs,  rabbits  would 
soon  be  exterminated. 


Arranging  a  Brooder  House, 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  Rocky  Mount,  Mo.,  is 
going  into  the  broiler  business  this  winter, 
auel  desires  to  know  how  to  arrange  his 
brooder  house.  It  is  a  question  which  must 
be  answered  very  carefully,  aud  before  at- 
tempting to  do  so  we  give  Mr.  Cook's  re" 
quest  in  full  as  follows: 

lam  going  in  the  bu'iness  of  hatching 
broilers  next  winter  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  arrange  my  incubators  and 
brooders.  1  have  a  house  two  stories  high, 
with  a  basement.  The  basement  is  30x30 
feet  aud  the  other  rooms  are  30x60  feet,  and 
all  are  plastered.  The  rooms  are  12  feet 
high.  I  want  to  make  my  brooders.  I  have 
a  40-inch  box  stove  with  coil  pipe  in  it, tank, 
and  plenty  of  1  }±  inch  piping.  I  want  to 
know  if  I  can,  and  how  I  can,  arrange  to 
heat  the  brooders  and  bath  room  with  the 


one  stove?  I  will  have  incubators  enough 
to  set  1500  eggs  at  one  time 

First,  we  do  not  approve  of  two-story 
bouses  unless  the  upper  story  is  for  incu- 
bators. It  is  best  to  have  the  chicks  on  the 
floor  that  permits  of  allowing  them  a  small 
yard.  If  kept  on  the  second  floor  they  must 
have  plenty  of  dirt  and  cut  straw  iu  which 
to  scratch. 

Now  as  to  making  his  brooders.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  not  pay  him  to  do  so,for  should 
he  make  a  mistake  it  may  be  costly  to  tear 
down  and  fix  up  again.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  suggest  any  plan  unless  we  visit- 
ed his  location.  He  has  tue  stove  and 
wishes  to  fit  the  brooders  to  the  stove.  He 
should  rather  get  a  stove  that  is  designed 
for  the  purpose.  Td  save  a  stove  may  be 
expensive. 

There  are  plans,  however,  drawn  to  a 
scale,  which  are  in  use  iu  hundreds  of  large 
brooder  houses,  Mr.  A  F.Cooper,  Homer 
City,  Pa.,  who  tits  up  brooder  houses,  sup- 
plying blue  print  plans  where  parties  pre- 
fer to  do  the  work  themselves.  We  men- 
tion this  fact,  in  preference  to  calling  atten- 
tion to  illustrations  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  though  we  believe  it 
will  pay  anyone  to  get  our  two  new  books, 
Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
which  contain  over  a  hundred  illustrations, 
brooders  being  very  prominent. 

Clover  and  Corn  Fodder. 

How  to  cure  clover  aud  how  best  to  util- 
ize corn  fodder  for  poultry  will  no  doubt 
be  interesting  to  many,  and  for  that  reason 
we  give  the  following  letter  from  Mr  H.  J. 
Caldwell,  Earl  Park,  Indiana,  who  writes: 

"When  should  second  growth  clover  be 
cut.  aud  how  long  permitted  to  cure  in  the 
field  before  putting  it  in  the  barn  for  poul- 
try food  for  winter?  Our  second  growth 
clover  is  now  in  bloom.  What  is  the  best 
me'.hod  of  cutting,  curing  aud  keeping 
broad  cast  corn  fodder,  and  would  such  fod- 
der, cut  in  proper  time,  cured  properly  and 
put  in  the  baru,  make  a  desirable  poultry 
focd  for  winter  if  run  through  a  cutting 
machine  when  wanted  for  use,  and  steamed 
and  used  as  second  growth  clover?" 

Second  growth  clover  is  preferred  as  it  is 
not  so  dominant  of  woody  fibre  as  the  first 
growth.  The  clover  should  be  cut  just 
when  beginning  to  bloom.  Cut  ou  a  dry 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the 
clover  well  stirred  and  turned  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  air  and  cure  it  quickly.  Put  it 
under  cover  late  the  same  day.  The  quick 
curing  preserves  the  nutrition  and  avoids 
less  changes  to  woody  fibre. 

As  to  corn  fodder  the  best  way  is  to  pull 
the  leaves  only,  bundle  them,  hang  ou  the 
staiks  a  few  days  to  cure  and  store  in  the 
barn. 

Both  the  clover  aud  fodder,  cut  fine  and 
scalded,  will  be  eaten  in  winter,  ducks  and 
geese  relishiug  the  fodder,  while  the  broken 
leaves  of  clover  and  fodder,  swept  from  the 
lloor,  may  be  given  iu  the  dry  condition. 


Old  Hens  as  Layers. 

Mr.  John  Pattenden,  Auiherg,  Wis.,  has 
received  fewer  eggs  from  hi?  hens  this  year 
than  last, and  he  desires  to  kuov;  the  cause. 
He  has  fed  them  better  this  year  and  the 
hens  should  have  laid  more  eggs,  but  it  did 
not  so  rosult.  He  says : 

I  have  kept  hens  for  years  and  they  al- 
ways laid  well  until  this"  year.  They  have 
layed  but  very  few  eggs  tins  summer  com- 
pared with  other  years,  and  there  are  two 
reasons.  My  hens,  before  this  year,  had  free 
range  on  the  prairie,  and  this  summer  I  have 
them  fenced  in  about  six  rods  square  of  a 
yard.  Another  cause,  the  most  of  my  hens 
ate  four  years  old.  I  have  a  few  hens  one  year 
old.  and  they  have  layed  the  best.  My  feed- 
ing has  been  different  this  year.  I  always 
feed  my  hens  wheat,  and  the  waste  from  the 
table.  This  year  I  have  fed  orts  and  boiled 
potatoes  twice  a  day,  occasionally  a  little 
meat,  cut  up,  about  one  pound,  every  other 
day  for  a  week  anel  then  rest  one  week. 
I  give  them  vegetables  from  the  garden, 
but  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  laying  of 
egg«.  I  have  19  hens  and  I  give  them  about 
a  quart  of  oats  and  boiled  potatoes  night 
anel  morning.  I  have  generally  kept  my 
hens  laying  two  years  and  then  kill  them 
off,  raise  young  stock  anel  put  in  their 
place,  but  last  year  I  did  not  raise  young 
ones.  My  hens  are  clear  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  have  raised  about  forty  young  ones  now 
for  another  year.  I  was  thinking  of  killing 
all  ray  old  oiies.  What  do  you  think  I  had 
better  do  ? 

I  see  by  your  paper  that  ground  bone, 
green,  is  an  exce'lent  thing  to  feed  to  make 
hens  lay.  My  hens  are  all  healthy,  clean 
and  lively.  My  hen  house  is  on  a  side  hill, 
18  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.  Ihe  floor  is 
gravel  and  sand,  and  perfectly  dry,  good 
light  fac'ng  the  south. (window.)  about  seven 
feet  long.    I  have  one  cockerel.  The  eggs 


are  all  good  for  shell  and  every  egg  I  have 
set  has  given  me  a  chick.  I  us'ed  to  get  15 
and  16  eggs  a  dav.  The  most  I  have  gotten 
this  summer  are  nine  eggs  in  one  day.  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  feeding  or  not,  or  whether 
they  are  getting  old,  1  do  not  know,  but 
would  like  to  kuow  if  you  c;iu  give  me  a 
little  instruction.  I  do  not  think  my  hens 
are  too  fat,  but  think  they  are  iu  a  very 
good  condition. 

We  attribute  the  cause  to  the  hens  being 
old,  but  not  that  their  age  prevents  laying, 
but.  because  he  fed  them  just  a  little  too 
heavily  for  old  hens,  as  old  hens  will  fatten 
more  readily  than  younger  ones.  Last  year 
his  hens  had  free  range  and  this  year  they 
are  fenced  iu,  which  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence, as  they  could  work  and  seek  their 
food,  which  also  contained  grass,  seeds  and 
insects.  Greeu  bone  should  be  given  anel 
less  grain.  We  do  not  object  to  the  old 
hens.  It  was  the  work  last  year  which 
kept  them  in  good  laying  condition. 


Swelled  Heads  and  Blindness. 

A  subscriber,  whose  name  was  omitted- 
has  about  800  fowls  and  they  go  blind. 
Here  is  his  letter,to  which  we  reply  and  re- 
gret that  we  did  not  have  the  address, as  we 
would  have  written  him.   He  says: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
and  what  is  the  trouble  with  my  chickens? 
Some  of  them  go  entirely  blind  and  others 
go  blind  iu  one  eye,and  the  eye  swells  up  to 
almost  the  size  of  a  thimble.  The  disease 
(if  it  is  one)  seems  to  be  contagious.  The 
chicks  that  are  affected  seem  to  be  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state, smooth  feathers, bright 
eye  and  a  bright  red  comb.  We  have  about 
SCO  chickens  on  our  farm— Buff  Cochins, 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brahmas, 
about  75  ducks,  50  turkeys  and  25  geese.but 
the  tuikeys  and  chickens  are  the  only  ones 
troubled  with  the  eye  swelling.  Only" a  few 
have  we  found  yet,  but  want  to  stop  it  if 
possible. 

He  eloes  not  state  how  he  keeps  them, 
leaving  us  to  guess  at  the  particulars.  It 
is  probably  roup,  and  the  sick  birds  should 
be  removed  or  killed  at  once.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  damp  overhead  draughts,  or  to 
exposure.  Anoint  the  eyes  with  vaseline 
twice  a  week,  close  all  cracks  in  the  poultry 
house,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash to  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water  and 
s?alter  air-slacked  lime  freely  on  the  floors, 
walls,  under  the  loosts,  and  on  the  runs, 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

Good  Hatch  With  an  Incubator. 

The  following  from  Mr.  George  A.  Lh- 
bold,  Knob,  Pa.,  shows  what  one  can  do 
with  an  incubator.  We  give  his  letter  be- 
cause he  mide  more  than  one  hatch,  and 
hence  his  sucesss  was  nod  a  matter  of 
chance.   He  writes: 

It  has  been  some  time  since  1  sent  to  P. 
H.  Jacobs  for  plans  for  hot  water  incuba- 
tor, aud  must  tell  you  of  my  experiences 
and  my  success  and  faih'ies.  On  April 
25th  I  put  4S  eggs  iu.  and  on  May  16th  I 
had  37  lively  chicks  out  of  41  fertile  eggs 
and  raised  35  of  them.  The  other  two  got 
killed.  On  June  1st  I  i>ut  in  39  Leghorns 
aud  16  Bantam  eggs,  and  from  26  fertile  eggs 
I  received  24  chicks.  Two  of  them  died  and 
two  of  them  got  killed  also.  On  July  7th  I 
put  in  fc'8  eggs  and  on  the  2Sth  I  received  19 
chicks  from  25  fertile  eggs.  The  last  two 
hatches  I  bad  to  buy  ihe  eggs  as  I  have 
only  nine  heus.  I  have  130  chicks.  I  have 
beeii  reading  your  paper  regularly,  and 
would  not  be  without  it. 

Here  we  have  an  inexperienced  operator 
wrho  made  his  own  incubator  anel  hatched 
37  chicks  from  41  eggs,  raising  £3  of  the 
chicks,  and  on  the  next  hatch  he  secured  24 
chicks  from  26  eggs.  Hens  could  not  do 
better.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  we 
suppose  he  had  eggs  that  would  hatch,  as 
nearly  all  failures  are  due  to  the  eggs  aud 
not  to  the  incubator. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  aud 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  Colifornia  davs. 

Colorado.  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousanels  of  people, 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 
'  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, a:.d  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  in  formation, address  John  R.  Pott, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Some  Excellent  Devices. 
Mr.  P.  N.  Clark,  Milford,  MicK,  think* 
that  there  are  many  lubor-saving  devices 
which  can  be  used  iu  the  poultry  house, 
which  he  describes  in  his  letter  below. 
"We  believe  he  is  correct  iu  his  opinion,  and 
that  poultry  men  should  useeveiy  means 
of  saving  labor,   Mr.  Clark  says: 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  write  frr  your  opinion  on 
some  devices  that  I  bave'tliat  ought  to  be 
much  or  the  work  of  caring  for  fowls  by 
means  of  machinery.  All  other  kinds  of 
labor  are  done  principally  by  machinery 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  pouitrv  keeping 
should  longer  he  an  exception .  I  keep  010 
hens,  and  knowing  the  labor  problem,  set 
about  solving  the  problem.  Scattering  t lie 
poultry  bouses  has  its  advantages  but  the 
labor  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  that 
method.  The  house  and  yard  method  is 
the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  I  picfrr  long 
houses,  with  plenty  of  yard  room  for  grass, 
cultivated  soil,  and  trees  f(  r  shade.  The 
yards  arc  then  easily  kept  sweet,  clean  and 
healthful  for  fowls. 

Now  about  the  labor  saving  appliances. 
J  have  devised  a  feeder,  working  on  the 
principle  of  the  grain  drill.  One  of  these 
is  to  be  placed  in  each  scratching  room.  A 
hopper  holds  the  grain  for  one  day's  ra- 
tions, and  a  revolving  disk  scatters  the 
giain  broadcast  in  the  pen  on  the  litter. 
These  feeders,  placed  in  the  pens  in  a  row, 
.are  all  connected  bv  a  small  shaft  and 
turned  from  one  end  of  the  building.  The 
principle  being  the  same  as  in  the  grain 
drill,  the  amount  of  feed  thrown  can  bo 
regulated  and  depended  on  as  in  the  grain 
drill.  Bach  machine  can  be  set  for  differ- 
ent amounts,  regardless  of  the  others,  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  fowls  in  a 
flock,  or  shut  off  entirely,  if  the  scratch- 
ing machine  is  of  sufficient  depth  and  loose, 
and  but  little  grain  scattered  at  a  time  and 
often,  the  fowls  are  kept  busy  all  dav  long. 
Ttie  fowls  can  be  fed  hourly," or  as  often  as 
desired,  or  on  a  large  scale,  bv  running 
.slow,  and  could  be  run  continually  hy- 
po we  r. 

To  those  that  I  have  explained  the 
"  feeder  "  the  working  of  it  is  declared  eer- 
taiu.  I  have  begun  taking  out  a  patent  on 
them,  and  intend  to  manufacture  and  place 
on  the  market  if  I  can  feel  sure  of  sales. 
I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  its  likeli- 
hood of  spiling.  I  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  to  get  plenty  of  eggs,  especially 
in  winter,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  I  he  liens 
busy  all  day.  Every  time  I  would  throw 
them  a  handful  cf  feed  the  Hock  would  be- 
gin scratching  frr  the  grata  that  would  fall 
down  in  the  straw;  true  they  would  get 
part  of  the  grain  on  top  of  the  straw,  but 
by  keeping  them  a  little  short  they  will 
continue  to  seek  for  the  part  that  "disap- 
peared in  the  scratching  material. 

I  think  the  feeder  would  he  verv  valu- 
able in  raising  winter  broilers.  The  lit  lie 
fellows  need  a  great  deal  of  exercise  and 
this  would  enable  the  operator  to  do  the 
work  of  saying  tor  a  large  number  with 
less  labor.  I  have  devised  other  means  of 
saving  labor  not  patentable  that  1  will  de- 
scribe. 

The  fowls  or  chickens  can  be  contented 
in  a  Urge  house  by  means  of  a  pipe,  say 
about  one  inch  in' diameter,  with  two  or 
three  holes  in  top  of  each  pen,  the  pipe  to 
•be  set  next  the  wall  and  about  one  foot 
from  the  floor  for  fowls,  and  four  inches  for 
«hicks.  If  the  pipe  is  placed  with  a  very 
slight  fall  the  water  will  run  slosvlv  along 
the  whole  length,  and  thtn  one  can  have 
fresh,  pure  runnii  g  water  all  the  time  for 
the  fowl-.  In  winter  is  couM  he  warmed 
in  the  tank.  The  fowls  and  chicks  can  be 
taught  easily  where  the  water  is  to  be 
found. 

Another  device,  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuab  e  labor  saver,  is  the  roo-t  platform, 
which  consists  of  a  continuous  belt  of  can- 
vas or  oil  cloth  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  underneath  the  roosts, 
which  are  placed  in  a  row.  A  balf-inch 
rope  in  both  edges  of  the  belt,  and  light 
narrow  strips  of  wood  or  small  rods  across 
the  belt,  keeps  it  in  place.  Rollers  at  each 
end  permit  the  belt  to  be  moved  and  the 
droppings  fall  into  the  box  at  one  end  and 
dry  sand  can  be  sifted  on  at  the  other  end 
as  belt  nasses  in.  Small  rollers  in  tin'  pen 
partitions  prevent  the  belt  from  sagging 
very  much.  If  a  six-inch  board  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  l>elt  for  fowls  to  alight  on  it 
will  be  found  to  work  well.  By  having  a 
removal)  e  hoard  in  the  partition  the  belt 
can  be  used  as  a  carrier  to  remove  the 
scratching  material  from  the  pens  when 
soiled  and  to  bring  in  the  new  scratching 
material.  The  window,  exit  doors  for 
fowls,  and  curtains  to  the  scratching  shed, 
if  used,  can  be  placed  in  upright  grooves, 
separated  by  me  ins  of  ropes  and  pulleys 
and  connected  with  tue  shafts.  The  whole 
length  of  the  building  can  be  opened  or 
■closed  by  mean*  of  crank  or  shaft  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  being  done  s'multa- 
neously.  The  movable  belt,  I  think,  would 
be  excellent  in  a  large  brooder  house 
heated  by  hot  water  pipes  if  it  was  placed 
on  top  of  a  board  floor.  It  could  be  rolled 
out  and  all  brooder  floors  cleaned  in  one- 
tenth  the  usual  time.  It  is  clear  to  my 
mind  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  work  o"f 
caring  for  fowls  and  chickens  can  be  saved 
by  these  devices. 

Xo  doubt  in  all  large  establishments  the 
appliances  mentioned  above  would  receive 
A    cordial  welcome,  and   the  inventions 


would  do  much  to  remove  the  drudgery 
met  with  in  raising  poultry.  We  cheer- 
fully give  Mr.  Clark's  letter,  as  we  believe 
it  will  assist  in  creating  an  interest  in  im- 
proved methods  of  working  the  poultry  es- 
tablishments. 

The  Chicks  Dietl. 
Mr.  E.  Chapman,  one  of  our  subscribers, 
has  lost  nearly  all  of  his  chicks,  both  in 
brooders  and  under  hens,  and  writes  us  for 
informaih  n.  Here  are  the  symptoms  as 
given  by  him : 

lam  having  a  strange  experience  with 
my  summer  chicks.  About  ten  days  ago  I 
hatched  60  chickens  in  my  incubator,  and 
they  all  did  nicely  until  they  were  from  ten 
to  twelve  days  old.  They  began  to  drop  off 
at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  ten  a  day  until 
they  were  all  gone  but  six.  I  keepniy  beat 
at  100  degrees  all  the  time  and  keep  the  bot- 
tom where  the  chicks  sleep  coveted  with 
line  chips  and  air  .-lacked  lime.  I  also 
sprinkle  it  with  insect  powder,  and  use  all 
the  caution  possible, but  still  they  die. 
They  are  taken  very  suddenly,  sometimes 
on  a  full  crop,  and  they  throw  their  heads 
back  on  their  shoulders  and  seen:  to  be  in 
great  agony.  They  do  not  live  any  longer 
than  one  hour  after  the  attack.  The  cords 
of  their  necks  ate  stiff  and  hard  to 
straighten.  Tbey  call  the  disease  the 
cholera  around  here,  but  not  having  any- 
thing like  it  before  I  thought  1  would  ask 
you  a  few  questions  about  it.  It  baffles 
everything  I  can  do.  I  can  cure  lice  and 
gapes  readily  but  this  disease  [  cannot 
touch  at  all.  Please  state  if  you  can 
what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  it. 
All  my  summer  chicks  are  going  with  it  and 
I  have  the  same  experience  under  hen-. 
I  had  two  hens  come  off  with  20  chicks,  all 
now  dead  but  five.  Tbey  eat  a  good  deal 
and  die  an  hour  afterwards. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Chapman  left 
out  the  most  important  matter — how  he 
feeds.  It  is  probable  that  be  feeds  too 
much  and  too  often,  and  allows  fooil  to  re- 
main over.  Then,  again,  late  in  the  season, 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  the  large  lice  on 
the  heads  and  necks  do  damage.  We  regret 
that  he  did  not  mention  something  about 
his  examination  fi  r  lice  and  how  be  fed  his 
chicks,  as  we  would  then  be  better  enabled 
to  give  him  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Chicks  Twisting  Their  Xecks. 

We  receive  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  in 
regard  to  chicks  twisting  tkeir  necks,  often 
bending  their  heads  over  on  their  backs  or 
round  to  their  sides.  The  following  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  Sattler,  Glenwood,  Oregon, 
gives  the  usual  symptoms.    He  say- : 

I  have  some  chicks  two  weeks  old  and 
feed  them  bone  meal,  whole  and  cracked 
wheat  and  bread,  which  1  moisten  with 
milk,  which  I  feed  them  in  the  morning, 
and  give  twice  a  week  sulphur.  1  feed  them 
four  times  a  day.  1  keep  them  in  a  coop 
over  night  on  a  lawn  that  is  dry  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  at  that  age  they  begin  to  get  sick, 
twisting  their  necks,  stretching  their  legs 
and  seem  to  be  in  great  pain,  which  lasts 
about  two  hours  and  then  they  die.  Can 
you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble? 

We  can  find  but  one  cause  in  the  above — 
sulphur.  It  should  be  given  only  on  very 
dry  days  and  only  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  as  it  causes  rheumatism.  The  next, 
not  mentioned  above,  but  which  is  more 
frequently  the  cause,  is  the  large  lice  on 
Ho-  beads  and  necks,  a  careful  examination 
being  r"quired  to  detect  them.  A  few  drops 
of  melted  lard,  well  tubbed  on  the  skin  of 
the  beads  and  necks,  is  the  remedy.  It 
would  be  well  to  also  examine  for  mites. 

Scratchini;  Boxes. 

Mr  J.  II.  Leonard,  Lu'bervi  le,  Md.,  sent 
us  a  design  of  scratching  boxes,  which  we 
would  have  illustrated  but  for  difficulty  iu 
the  way  of  having  them  drawn.  Iu  legard 
to  scratching  boxes  Mr.  Leonard  says: 

"Observant  poultry  keepers  will  have 
noticed  chickens  of  all  ages  have  a  special 
liking  to  scratch  under  the  edges  of  logs  of 
wood,  under  fences  and  in  corners,  and  the 
more  limited  their  vision  is, so  long  as  some- 
thing moves,  '  he  more  eager  and  vigorous 
will  they  scratch.  On  a  large  range  they 
have  lit  tie  difficulty  in  tindi  ag  suitable 
places  to  work,  hut  in  yards  or  pens  they 
soon  exhaust  the  means  generally  employed 
to  keep  them  working,unless  almost  hour.y 
attention  is  given  to  keep  them  on  the 
move,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  them 
constantly  on  the  move  is  well  known, 
especially  to  those  who  raise  chickens  by 
artificial  means.  In  order  to  save  the  atten- 
dant a  great  amount  of  time  in  providing 
exi  rci-e,  the  scratching  boxes  will  be  found 
of  very  great  advantage.  They  can  he  made 
by  any  per-on  who  is  handy  with  tools  to 
any  ciesired  length.  Cut  straw  or  hay  or 
clover  leaves  and  seeds  are  best  suited  to  till 
the  boxes.  A  little  millet  seed  or  cracked 
wheat  can  be  mixed  with  it  to  reward  them 
for  their  labor,  and  induce  them  to  continue 
the  good  work  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  mate- 


rial i-  always  on  the  move,  while  the  birds 
are  scratching,  will  prove  the  main  induce- 
ment to  keep  on  work,  as  it  arouses  their 
curiosity  and  they  desire  to  get  some  satis- 
faction. Place  the  boxes  where  the  light 
falls  directly  on  them." 

It  matters  not  what  the  design  of  a 
scratching  box  may  be  provided  the  lens 
scratch.  A  place  spaded  in  the  yard,  a  heap 
of  litter,  a  corner  of  the  poultry  house 
boxed  off,  or  any  device,  will  be  service- 
able; in  fact,  anything  to  keep  the  hens  at 
work-,  as  idleness  is  fata]  to  egg  production. 
Millet  seed,  only  a  little,  is  the  thing  to 
make  the  hens  scratch.  'Ihey  will  work 
for  it  when  they  do  not  care  for  anything 
else,  and  the  fact  that  the  seeds  are  small 
is  all  the  greater  inducement  for  them. 

WHAT  BlilXGS  SUCCESS? 
Methods    and    Requirements  that 
Shoulel  be  Heeded— Practical  Ex- 
amples. 

Hard  times  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
about  economy.  Continued  prosperity 
often  introduces  expensive  habits.  Ad- 
versity is  the  test  trial  of  true  business 
qualifications  as  well  as  character. 

Mistakes  to  the  wise  man  are  object  les- 
sons ;  tbey  serve  their  purpose  of  arousing 
a  more  determined  effort  to  nicn  ed. 

Every  man  who  does  not  make  a  success 
in  his  calling,  instead  of  despairing  or  be- 
coming discouraged  or  disgusted,  should 
investigate  the  cause  of  his  failure.  Re- 
membering the  fact  that  there  are  others 
who  do  succeed,  and  with  apparently  little 
effort,  should  spur  those  on  who  Lave 
made  failures,  or  been  disappointed  in  re- 
sults, to  "  try,  try  again." 

No  occupation  or  profession  can  be 
crowned  with  success  by  any  follower  un- 
familiar with  the  practical  requirements 
which  success  depends  upon.  The  poultry 
business  is  no  exception  to  these  rules. 
Simply  following  the  ways  and  methods 
of  others  may  bring  partial  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  is,  "however,  much  better  to  de- 
pend on  your  own  knowledge,  which  has 
been  secured  irom  practical  experience. 
Farmers  are  prone  to  think  that  poultry 
rai-ing  is  of  minor  importance  on  the  farm 
—something  that  the  women  and  children 
can  "  bother  with." 

Every  one  on  the  farm,  of  course,  ha-  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  about  poul- 
try rai-mg.  The  children  w  hen  young  get 
the  ideas.  The  information,  however,  does 
not  go  much  beyond  knowing  how  to  set 
the  hens  and  throw  out  feecl  to  the  flock 
and  take  chances  for  returns. 

On  the  farm  poultry  raising  has  not  been 
kept  to  the  front;  has  not,  in  fact,  began  to 
keep  l  ace  with  agriculture  progress. 
Other  branches  on  the  farm  are  yeariy  im- 
proved, new  methods  and  implements  in- 
troduced that  have  materially  increased 
the  yield  of  the  various  products.  The 
poultry  raising,  however,  is  at  a  stand- 
still. It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  complaints 
of''\voist  kind  of  luck"  with  poultry 
"ever  experienced,"  etc.  What  is  neces- 
sary to  do  to  improve  the  poultry  raising 
on  farms  ?  It  may  be  answered  by  saying 
follow  the  methods  of  the  successful  poul- 
trymen,  or,  as  larraers  delight  to  call  them, 
"  poultry  cranks."  How  do  these  "cranks" 
manage  their  flocks?  What  is  their  secret 
of  success?  Wherein  does  their  methods 
differ" from  that  in  vogue  on  most  farms? 
These  questions  can  easily  be  answered, 
and  will  show  quite  a  contrast  w  ith  the 
farmers'  way. 

First  -The  poultry  man  erects  a  comfort- 
able house  on  dry  "and  elevated  site.  The 
rco-ts  must  all  be  on  one  level.  Window's 
are  arranged  so  the  fowls  will  not  be 
obliged  to  roost  in  a  draught  between 
them. 

Second- The  stock  must  be  sound, 
healthy,  active,  vig<  rous  and  of  some  pure 
breed.  Crosses  they  know  are  not  to  be 
depended  on  for  general  results.  Occa- 
sionally tbey  make  a  cross  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  increase  size —when  they  may  be 
breeding  from  the  smaller  breeds.  'This 
cross  is  generally  to  till  an  order  for 
broiler  chicks  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  cross  breds  are  never  bred  from  or 
rarelv  ever  allowed  to  live  a  whole  season 
through. 

Third— Feeding  is  brought  to  a  real 
science.  The  poultryman  feeds  bis  flocks 
with  some  aim — there  is  no  "guess"  work 
about  't.  He  knows  what  to  feed  to  in- 
duce egg-laying.  He  knows  to  fatten  and 
get  ready  for  market  quite  a  different  l  a- 
l  ion  is  necessary.  He  has  found  out  that 
glowing  chicks,  which  are  making  lie- h, 
bone, muscle  and  feathers  at  one  ami  the 
same  time,  need  a  varied  diet  of  the  most 
nourishing  foods.  Sloppy,  cold  water- 
mixed  comment  he  considers  almost  a  poi- 
son, andespeciaily  so  when  it  ismaele  quite 
an  exelu>  ive  diet. 

Fourth  — Cleanliness  is  a  necessity.  Neg- 
lect to  observe  c'eanliness  will  quickly 
undo  all  other  work.  Clean  quarters  are 
as  necessary  as  food,  and  just  as  essential 
to  health.  Fowls  cannot  breathe  vitiated 
atmosphere  continually  at  night  and  re- 
main long  in  health  Unclean  surround- 
ings debilitate  anel  render  the  fowls  more 
subject  to  diseases.    Vermin  results  fiotn 


tilth  and  neglect  to  keep  the  poultry  houses 
in  proper  condition. 

Fifth — The  stamina  of  the  flock  is  the 
anchor  rock  of  success  in  poultry  raising. 
It  is  secured  by  carefully  selecting  the  best 
of  each  brood.  Any  unusually  promising 
cockerel  or  pullet  is  carefully  looked  after. 
There  is  a  distinguishing  mark  made  in 
the  web  of  their  feet.  A  record  is  kept  of 
these  marked,  making  it  easy  and  sure  to 
select  them  when  wanted  for  breeders. 
Eggs  are  saved  from  these  best  liens  for  in- 
cubation, Tin-  careful  method  of  selec- 
tion can  soon  be  made  to  build  up  a  flock's 
uniformity  and  at  the  same  time  wonder- 
fully increase  utility. 

Summed  up,  then,  what  are  the  requis- 
ites the  poultrymen  consider  necessary  for 
successful  and  profitable  poultry  raising  ? 
They  are  the-e:  Mock  of  known  stamina, 
bred"  from  specimens  selected  that  had 
proved  Ihey  po-so-ed  fhc.-e  useful  points. 
A  properly  located  and  suitable  house  to 
keep  tin  m  in,  judicious  feeding,  cleanli- 
ness. In  addition  to  these  things,  common 
sense  treatment  at  all  times.  It  Should,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  gootl  veuniii- 
proof  coops,  With  wire  screen  or  netting 

Sides,  Which  ea  i  be  hoarded  oyer  at  will, 
are  requisite  for  the  broods.  Personal  at- 
tention by  those  who  bave  an  ownership 
interest  jn  the  flocks  is  strictly  necessary. 
The  hired  man  cannot  be  trusted  to  prop- 
erly attend  tothe  poultry.  Humane  treat- 
ment in  slimmer  does  not  end  with  feeding, 
but  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  cool 
■water  frequently  and  to  know  that  the 
fowls  and  chicks  have  shady  resorts  din- 
ing the  extreme  heated  periods. 

There  are  no  conditions  in  these  elements 
of  success  that  the  farmer  cannot  more 
easily  employ  than  most  of  the  so-called 

poultry  fanciers    The  resourc  I  the 

farm  are  especially  adapted  to  poultry 
rai-ing.  If  farmers  would  only  grasp  the 
opportunity  and  follow  practical  business 
methods  m"  poultry  culture  they  would 
soon  learn  that  it  pavs  well  to  become 
regular  poultry  cranks.  They  would  find 
that  what  they  classed  as  crarikism  is  sim- 
ply enthusiasm  after  one  has  once  success- 
fully become  familiarized  with  and  prac- 
tically mastered  the  ways  that  result  in 
successful  poult)  y  culture. — Baltimore 
Sun. 


Don'ts  For  Poultry  Keepers. 

Don't  let  coons  and  runs  become  foul  and 
ill-snielliug  and  expect  chicks  to  thrive 
therein. 

Don't  place  coops  under  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, as  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  are 
necessary  to  their  well  being. 

Don't  allow  the  hen  mother  to  drag  her 
brood  around  all  day,  as  many  chicks  suc- 
cumb from  exhaustion. 

Don't  keep  the  mother  hen  cooped  all 
day,  but  allow  a  run  of  a  couple  of  hours 
at  h  ast  in  the  afternoon  of  tine  da\  -. 

Don't  let  the  hungry,  growing  chicks 
clamor  for  tbeir  breakfast  while  you  wait 
to  "  get  your  morning's  work  out  of  the 
way  "  or  chat  with  a  caller.  Feed  chicks 
before  breakfast,  if  possible;  if  not,  im- 
mediately after. 

Don't  gorge  them  one  day  and  starve 
them  the  next. 

Don't  feed  all  the  table  scraps  to  a  worth- 
less canine;  give  a  portion  to  the  chicks 
and  you  will  be  pleased  with  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  same. 

Don't  imagine  a  chicken  does  not  need  a 
change  of  diet  because  it  is  a  chicken  ;  they 
appreciate  a  change  of  food  ciuite  as  much 
as  a  human  biped. 

Don't  let  lice  "get  away"  with  your 
chicks,  while  you  wonder  what  ails  them. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  once  a  week  for 
lice,  and  grease  freely  all  parts  of  the 
anatomy  mosl  frequented  by  them. 

Don't  forgetthat  wet  and  leaky  coops  do 
not  tend  to  produce  healthy  chickens,  but 
early  deaths. 

Don't  allow  chicks  to  squeeze  through 
slatted  coops  until  their  bodies  are  de- 
forced. 

Don't  forget  that  coops  with  screen 
fronts  are  the  best  and  healthiest  that  cau 
be  u-ed  for  the  hen  and  her  brood 

Don  t  kill  or  sell  off  nil  bens  aged  two 
years  b<  cause  somebody  told  you  to  or  ad- 
vi-ed  it  in  "  your  papei ." 

Don't  foiget  that  a  good  hen  i-  profitable 
at  six  years,  and  one  I  hat  is  not  good  is 
ready  to  be  sacrificed  at  less  than  two 
years,  and  don't  forget  to  exercise  your 
own  judgment  and  common  sense,  and  that 
poulterers  who  have been  in  the  busi- 
ness "  a  score  of  years  can  give  you  some 
••  point-,"  especially  if  you  are  a  beginner. 

Don't  keep  a  set  ef  croicers  around. 

Fatten  them  before  t  he\  gel  too  old  and 
serve  them  ud  for  dinner.  Don't  sell 
them  to  the  huckster  at  three  cents  per 
pound,  when  by  two  weeks'  isolation  and 
feeding  they  will  furnish  prime  roasts,  if 
less  than  oiie  year  old. 

Don't  fail  to  divide  the  buttermilk  be- 
tween Biddy  and  the  pigs;  she  relishes  it 
as  much  as  tbey. 

Don't  require  Biddy  to  pick  all  her  own 
living  because  there  are  plenty  of  grass- 
hoppers ;  add  a  handful  ol  grain  by  way  of 
varietv, 

Don't  attempt  to  raise  turkeys  unless 
you  can  care  for  them  properly. 

Fnally,  don't  forgetthat  poultry  keep- 
ing requires  care  and  thought,  the  same  as 
other  branches  of  work,  and  although 
poultry  can  be  kept  after  a  fashion  with 
little  attention,  yet  it  will  be  found  a  very 
poor  fashion  and  not  worth  following. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 
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Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

The  following  notes  from  W.  B.  Teget- 
meier's  article  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,''  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  American  poultr.vmen: 

In  determining  the  most  profitable 
breeds  for  a  small  farmer  or  cottage  pro- 
prietor, we  have  first  of  all  to  consider 
whether  eggs  or  market  poultry  are  the 
most  important  consideration.  In  some 
places  eggs  pay  much  better  than  table 
fowls,  and  in  others  the  reverse.  If  eggs 
are  wanted  a  non-incubating  breed  should 
be  kept,  as  these  lay  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  eggs  than  hens  that  habitually  sit. 
Formerly  Spanish  were  largely  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  their  value,  as  before 
stated,  has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  their 
being  solely  cultivated  as  white-faced  fancy 
fowls.  The  common  black  Mediterranean 
breed,  known  as  Minorcas,  are  amongst 
the  very  best  layers  at  the  present  time, 
provided  that  ordinary  farmyard  specimens 
and  not  show  breeds,  bred  solely  for  size 
and  regularity  of  comb,  are  selected. 
Leghorns  or  a  somewhat  similar  breed, 
have  teen,  since  their  first  introduction 
from  America  by  myself  in  186S,  so  close- 
ly interbred  and  shown  as  fancy  fowls 
that  their  size  and  vigor  have  much  de- 
teriorated. Their  general  color  is  white, 
but  recently  they  nave  been  crossed  with 
game  fowls  to  produce  what  are  called 
Brown  or  Pile  Leghorns,  by  which  their 
vigor  has  been  considerab'y  increased. 
Andalusians,  birds  0-  the  Spanish  type, 
are  also  gooJ  layers,  but  they  are  now 
bred  more  exclusively  for  fancy  marking 
than  for  profitable  considerations.  Span- 
gled Hamburgs,  or  so-called  Pheasant 
fowls  of  the  north  of  England,  were  for- 
merly most  profitable  layers,  but  they  also 
have  been  so  exclusively  bred  for  feather 
ttiat  their  valuable  properties  have  been 
greatly  lessened. 

On  the  whole  I  should  bs  inclined  to  rec- 
ommend ordinary  farmyard  Black  Minorcas 
as  the  best  breed  that  a  small  farmer 
can  have  if  the  production  of  large  white 
ejgs  is  de;i:eJ.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  no  breed  of  fowls  in  existence  will 
produce  on  the  average  anything  like  the 
number  of  eggs  which  is  sometimes  stated 
as  a  common  result.  If  a  farmer  can  ob- 
tain an  average  of  150  eggs  per  annum 
from  his  stock  he  may  consider  himself 
to  have  done  very  well.  In  many  locali- 
ties, as  near  town  and  other  populous 
places,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  use 
eve.y  effort  to  cbtain  new  laid  eggs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  they 
often  fetch  very  high  prices.  For  this 
purpose  reliance  must  be  placed  on  early 
hatched  chickens,  as  the  May  broods  do 
not  lay  freely  in  the  cold  weather. 

When  birds  are  reiuired  for  the  market 
or  table  Mediterranean  breeds,  such  as 
Andalusians.  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  are 
of  very  small  value,  not  carrying  much 
meat  on  the  breast,  or  being  capable  of 
furnishing  plump  and  saleable  chickens. 
For  table  poultry  Dorkings  have  a  very 
great  reputation,  but  the  markets  of  Lon- 
don are  chiefly  supplied  with  what  are 
known  as  Surrey  fowls,  which  have  been 
derived  irom  the  old-fashioned  Dorkings 
that  existed  before  the  time  of  competitive 
shows.  The  modern  show  Dorking  de- 
rived its  greatly  increased  size  from  be- 
ing crossed  with  the  Malay  breed,  and 
what  it  gained  in  size  it  lost  in  quality 
and  plumpness.  It  has  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  delicate.  These  defects 
may  be  removed  by  judicious  crossing,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  table  fowls 
at  present  produced  in  this  country  are 
those  resulting  from  crossing  the  Dorking 
either  with  the  old-fashioned  English 
Game  or  the  Indian  Game.  By  these 
means  a  hardy,  early  matured,  very  plump 
breed  is  produced,  and  at  the  shows  of 
dead  poultry  these  birds  have  always  prov- 
ed superior  to  others  put  into  competition 
with  them.  I  have  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, not  even  the  shows  of  fatten- 
el  dead  poultty  that  take  place  in  Paris, 
seen  better  specimens  of  large,  plump  table 
fowls  of  the  h'ghest  quality,  than  those 
that  were  exhibited  as  the  result  of  cross- 
ing at  the  last  Dairy  Show  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall. 

The  Aseel,  or  Indian  fighting  cock,  is 
an  extraordinary  plump,  close-feathered, 
and  heavy  bird,  and  also  crosses  excel- 
lently with  the  Dorking  or  Surrey  fowl; 
but  it  has  two  disadvantages — it  is  rather 
small  and  of  such  exceedingly  combative 
propensity  that  is  is  difficult  to  manage. 
Moreover,  the  hens  are  very  indifferent 
layers,  usually  wanting  to  sit  after  laying 
ten  or  dozen  eggs.  The  crosses  between 
the  Indian  Game  or  the  eld-fashioned  Eng- 
lish Game  and  Surrey  or  farmyard  fowls 
are.  on  the  other  hand,  as  gocd  layers 
as  any  variety  of  fowls  that  habitually  sit. 
There  is  a  preference  in  this  country  for 
table  -owls  with  white  legs;  although  a 
most  absurd  one.  it  must  not  be  omitted 
from  consideration  when  breeding  for  the 
table,  as  to  some  extent  at  least  it  affects 
the  price  of  market  chickens. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion part:cularly  other  crosses  and  other 
breeds  cf  poultry  as  market  fowl.  Many 
farmers  have  sought  to  increase  the  size 
and  va'ue  of  their  fowls  by  crossing  with 
some  Asiatic  varieties,  such  as  Cochins, 


Brahmas,  Langshans,  &c.  It  is  quite  true 
that  size  can  be  gained  in  this  manner, 
but  as  the  cross  bred  birds  are  deficient 
in  the  amount  of  flesh  on  the  breast, 
and  carry  a  good  deal  of  offal  in  the  shape 
of  heavy  coarse  bones  and  us.less  feathers, 
the  proceeding  is  not  desirable.  Crosses  of 
this  kind  have  found  no  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  our  mere  practical  neighbors,  the 
French,  nor  are  the  birds  appreciated  by 
the  feeders,  who  buy  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  for  the  market.  There  has  been 
a  run  recently  on  a  cross  breed,  manu- 
factured some  few  years  since  in  America, 
and  known  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  These 
being  hardy  fowls,  and  for  sitters,  abun- 
dant layers,  they  met  with  considerable 
favor  in  this  country  especially  as  their 
well-marked  plumage  allowel  them  to  be 
exhibited  as  fancy  fowl.  Their  yellow  skin 
aid  want  of  quality  and  plumpness  render 
them,  however,  not  adapted  for  market 
fowl  in  England.  In  America,  where  a 
good  roast  fowl  is  a  rarity,  chickens  are 
most'.y  us;d  as  "broilers"  when  young, 
being  solit  down  the  back  and  cooked  on 
a  gridiron,  when  the  bright  yellow  skin 
cf  the  P  ymouth  Rock  is  not  objectionable. 
At  p:e  e..t  the  fashion  in  fancy  poultry 
has  tended  in  favor  of  a  handsomely  feath- 
ered breed  termed  Wyandottes.  and  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  going  out  of  fashion. 
As  Wyandoti.es  have  been  reared  exclu- 
sively for  feather  marking,  they  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  destitute  of  any  merit 
as  market  fowls. 

It  may  be  asked  what  course  should  be 
recommended  to  a  small  farmer  who  has 
a  st:ck  cf  fowls  and  wishes  to  improve 
them  with  the  view  of  producing  good 
birds  for  the  table.  In  many  cases  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  dispose  of 
present  stock  and  buy  an  entirely  new 
one.  The  plan  would  be  expensive  to 
commence  with,  and  there  might  be  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  in  getting  really 
good  birds  for  useful  purposes.  Birds 
that  are  now  advertised  and  sold  are  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  fancy  birds  that  have 
not  been  bred  with  any  idea  of  their 
economical  value.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  recommend  a  small  proprietor  to  care- 
fully look  over  his  stock;  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  small,  weakly,  undersized  birds,  to 
allow  no  pet  fowls  to  remain,  only  those 
that  are  really  the  best  of  the  stock;  and 
then,  get.ing  r.d  of  all  male  birds,  to  place 
in  his  yard  a  good  close-feathered,  short- 
legged  Dorking  or  Surrey  cock.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  this  bird  should  at  once 
te  get  rid  of — killed  and  eatenif  it  can  not 
be  sold.  The  following  year  the  best  of 
the  large  pullets  only  should  be  allowed 
to  remain.  The  cross-bred  cockerels  hav- 
ing been  disposed  of,  a  good  heavy,  short- 
legged  Indian  or  old-tashioned  English 
Game  should  be  obtainel  as  the  stock 
bird  ?or  the  season.  Each  year  in  suc- 
cession a  new  stock  bird  should  be  got, 
either  Dorking,  English  or  Indian  Game 
for  it  is  the  constant  interbreeding  which 
takes  place  in  most  farmyards-  that  leads 
to  the  great  deterioration  of  size,  condition 
and  constitution  of  the  Poultry. 

As  none  of  the  half-bred  cockerels  are  to 
be  kept,  it  is  desirable  to  sell  them  as 
early  as  possible.  They  realize  more 
money  when  young,  and  should  be  pre- 
pare! for  the  table  or  market  at  once. 
The  best  mode  of  doing  this,  although  it 
is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  small 
farmer,  is  to  take  the  cockerels  away  be- 
fore they  attain  maturity,  as  soon  as  the 
combs  begin  to  shoot  and  before  the 
curved  tail  feathers  can  be  seen.  If  they 
can  be  placed  together  in  a  run  far  re- 
moved from  any  hens  they  will  grow  "into 
large  size  without  losing  quality  as  table 
fowl,  whereas  if  they  are  allowed  to  run 
with  other  fowls  they  are  continually  chas- 
ing them  and  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves. They  cease  to  gain  in  weight  and 
lo  e  very  much  in  condition,  the  flesh 
becoming  hard.  But  this  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  chickens  intended  for  the 
table  is  only  practicable  in  farms  of  some 
considerable  size.  In  every  case  it  will 
be  found  desirable  to  sell  off  the  cockerels, 
and  those  pullets  that  it  is  not  desired  to 
keep  for  stock,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
lives,  or  else  put  them  up  to  fatten  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  If  fattened  in  coops, 
the  cockerels  should  be  shut  up  as  soon 
as  the  central  tail  feathers  are  noticed  r>s 
curling  over  the  others,  and  they  should 
be  fed  upon  meal  and  milk  until  they 
have  obtained  the  desired  fatness. 

Fowls  cannot,  however,  be  fatted  with- 
out care  and  attention.  They  should  be 
shut  up  in  coops  raised  from  the  ground 
on  legs,  the  bottom  bars  being  about  1 1-2 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  ensure  cleanliness. 
Not  more  than  a  dozen  fowls  at  a  time 
should  be  put  up  together  in  one  coop. 
In  front  a  wedge-shaped  trough  should  be 
placed.  This  should  be  filled  three  times 
a  day  with  coarse  fresh  oatmeal  mixed 
with  milk.  No  more  food  should  be  given 
at  once  than  will  be  eaten  up  at  the  time 
before  a  fresh  meal  is  given.  The  troughs 
should  te  kept  thoroughly  clean.  It  is 
best  to  have  two  sets,  so  that  each  can  be 
scalded  with  boiling  water  every  other 
day  after  use.  At  one  end  of  the  coop 
water  should  be  given,  and  on  the  ledge 
supporting  the  trough  a  smail  supply  of 
fresh  clean  gravel;  a  green  turf  may  oc- 
casionally be  put  in  the  coop. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  these  fatted  fowls 


their  first  meal  in  the  morning,  at  sunrise. 
If  this  meal  is  delayed  until  about  eight 
o'clock  the  fowls  have  been  hungry  and 
restless  for  hours,  during  which  time  the 
fs.t  of  the  previous  day  has  been  wasted  in 
useless  exercise.  About  a  fortnight  is 
generally  sufficient  to  fatten  fowls  if  these 
precautions  are  attended  to.  If  the  fowls 
are  wanted  fatter  they  may  be  kept  up  a 
week  longer,  during  which  time  they  may 
bo  given  a  little  hard  mutton  fat,  such  as 
the  parings  of  the  loin,  which  may  be  put 
in  the  scalding  milk  with  which  the  oat- 
meal is  mixed. 

If  fowls  are  wanted  exceedingly  fat  they 
must  be  crammed.  On  a  large  scale  this 
is  done  by  the  aid  of  the  cramming  ma- 
chine, of  which  Hearson's  is  the  best  that 
I  have  seen;  but  a  small  number  may  be 
crammed  by  hand,  selecting  those  that 
have  been  put  up  to  fat  for  a  fortnight. 
In  cramming,  the  oatmeal  is  mixed  with 
boiling  milk  (to  which  a  little  mutton  fat 
may  be  added  if  thought  desirable),  suffi- 
ciently stiff  to  roll  into  sausage-shaped 
masses  about  2  inches  long  and  the  size 
cf  the  finger.  Each  fowl  is  taken  out  in 
succession,  held  in  the  lap,  and  beak  kept 
open  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
l.ft  hand;  the  sausage-shape!  mass  of  meal 
should  be  dipped  into  milk  and  placed 
down  at  the  back  of  the  throat  and  pushed 
down  with  the  finger,  the  head  being 
extended.  About  six  or  eight  of  these 
crams  are  given  two  or  three  times  a  day 
to  each  fowl,  care  being  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  previous  meal  has  entirely 
pas.ed  out  of  the  crop  before  another 
is  given.  Should  it  not  have  done  so,  the 
beak  should  be  opened  and  some  warm 
milk  poured  down  the  throat.  The  fowls 
t.ius  fatted  are  usually  spoken  of  in  the 
London  Market  as  Surrey  capons,  but  the 
term  is  incorrect,  as  very  few  of  them 
have  been  operated  on,  nor  is  the  oper- 
ation necessary.  If  the  fowls  are  killed  as 
described,  after  sixteen  hours'  abstinence 
from  food,  it  is  not  desirable  to  draw  them 
before  sending  them  to  market,  as  they 
keep  much  better  when  not  drawn,  and 
consequently  realize  higher  prices. 

No  fowl  should  be  killed  until  it  has 
fasted  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours.  Those 
birds  that  it  is  intended  to  kill  early  in 
the  morning  should  have  both  food  and 
water  taken  away  not  later  than  four  or 
five  o'clock  the  afternoon  before.  If  this 
is  not  done,  and  they  are  killed  full  of 
food,  it  soon  decomposes,  turns  the  bird 
green,  and  renders  them  comparatively 
worthless.  Even  if  the  food  has  passed 
out  the  crop  into  the  bowels  the  fowls  will 
not  keep  long,  as  the  half-digested  food 
in  the  interior  causes  them  to  spoil,  and 
gives  them  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
flavor. 

With   regard   to   the   mode   of  killing 
fowls  intended  for  sale,  the  almost  uni- 
versal  practice   in   England   is   to  break 
their   necks.      This  should  be  done  by 
seizing  tne  legs  of  thefowlinthe  lefthand 
and  the  head  in  the  right,  the  back  of  the 
b  rd  being  upwards,  and  the  comb  in  the 
1  ollow  of  the  hand.    If  the  legs  of  the 
bird  are  then  held  aga'nst  the  left  hip  and 
the  head  against  the  right  thigh  near  the 
knee,  by  strongly  extending  the  fowl,  and 
at  the  same  time  bending  the  head  sud- 
denly backwards,  the  latter  is  dislocated 
from  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  death  re- 
sults instantaneously,  all  the  large  vessels 
being  torn  across,  and  the  blood  escaping 
into  the  skin  of  the  neck.    Muscular  con- 
tractions, however,  remain  for  some  min- 
utes, during  which  time  the  fowl,  if  put 
down,  knocks  itself  about,  bruising  the 
flesh;    it   should,    therefore,    be   held  in 
the  hand  or  hung  up  by  a  string  round 
the  legs  to  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  The 
fowl  having  been  killed  should  be  plucked 
whilst    warm;     in  fact,   the  professional 
killers  proceed  to  remove  the  feathers  im- 
mediately after  dislocating  the   neck,  as 
they  come  out  very  easily,  and  the  skin 
does   not   tear.    There  is  no   cruelty  in 
doing  this,  even  if  it  be  before  the  mus- 
cular   contractions   have   ceased,    as  the 
head  of  the  fowl  is  removed  from  the 
body,  being  connected  only  by  the  skin, 
and  all  sensation  is  at  an  end.  When 
carefully  plucked  the  fowl  should  be  placed 
on  their  backs,  the  hocks  being  tied  to- 
gether,   the  wings  being  twisted  behind 
the  tack,  and  the  neck  allowed  to  hang 
down  so  that  the  fluid  blood  accumulates 
in  it.    Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
breast  bone  be  broken,  as  it  deteriorates 
very  much  the  value  of  the  fowd.    Ii  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  legs  and  feet,  if 
tney  are  solia.   should  be  washed  before 
the  birds  are  sent  to  market. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  it 
is  most  profitable  to  sell  fowls,  from  the 
yard  or  after  being  fatted.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
kept,  and  the  local  character  of  the  de- 
mand. If  fowls  are  well  fed  in  the  runs, 
more  especially  when  the  young  cocks 
are  kept  separate  from  the  hens,  they 
are  in  the  finest  poss  ble  condition  for  the 
table,  and  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
cooping  and  fattening  are  saved;  but  if 
tiey  are  not  highly  fed,  and  if  both  sexes 
are  allowed  to  run  together,  the  flesh  of 
the  birds  soon  becomes  hard  and  the 
quality  infer,  or.  Another  precaution 
should  be  taken;  it  is  the  custom  tf  many 
persons  to  use  maize  for  the  feeding  of 
Poultry.  This  contains  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  yellow  oil,  and  when  given  to 


fowls  in  quantity  it  accumulates  under  the- 
skin,  rendering  them  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  consequently  less  saleable  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  There  can  be  no< 
doubt  that  the  best  food  for  making  the 
flesh  of  fowls  white  and  firm  is  that  used 
in  France — namely,  buckwheat  meal  with 
milk;  but  it  is  hardly  obtainable  in  this, 
country,  at  least  at  a  cost  that  would 
prove  remunerative,  and  consequently 
either  barley  or  oatmeal  is  usually  em- 
ployed. The  latter,  having  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  fatty  matter,  is  by  far  the- 
more  vamable.  Great  care  snould  be 
taken  that  the  meal  used  for  fatting  fowds- 
has  been  freshly  ground,  and  is  free  from 
any  pungent  or  acrid  flavor.  It  siould  be 
mixed  with  milk  in  place  of  water.  IX. 
skimmed  milk  is  used,  the  fatty  matter,, 
which  has  been  removed  in  tne  cream 
may  be  replaced  advantageously  by  boil^ 
ing  up  with,  the  milk  some  hard  mutton 
fat,  such,  as  the  trimmings,  of  the  loins.. 


Packing  and  Storing  Eggs. 

During  the  summer  months,  of  course,, 
after  the.  breeding  season  is  over,  the 
male  birds:  should  be  removed  from  the' 
yards.  Eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  run- 
ning with  male  birds  will  keep  consider- 
ably longer.  Eggs  should  be  gathered  im 
hot  weather  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  laid.  It  is  a.  good  plan  when 
eggs  become  very  cheap '  to  pack  them 
away  and  wait  before  selling  them  until 
better  prices  prevail.  Infertile  eggs,  prcp^ 
erly  packed,  will  keep  for  five  or  more 
months,  and  for  all  culinary  purposes 
are  as  good  as  strictly  fresh  or  new  laid. 
e£gs.  The  proper  way  to  pack  them  is 
to  put  in  a  box  or  other  similar  recep- 
tacle a  layer  of  one  inch  and  a  half  of 
common  salt  (barrel  salt  will  answer  the 
purpose  if  all  the  lumps  are  properly 
crushed)  and  place  the  eggs  nearly  close 
enough  together  to  touch  each  other,  with 
the  big  end  down.  When  the  layer  is 
complete  sift  cn  enough  salt  to  fill  all  the* 
crevices,  and  to  form  another  layer  of 
salt  same  depth  as  the  other  over  the 
eggs.  Another  layer  of  eggs  can  then  be 
arranged  as  before.  Nearly  all  author- 
ities advise  packing  the  eggs  with  the 
small  end  down,  but  the  plan  is  not  as 
practical  as  the  method  of  putting  them 
awav  with  large,  or  butt  end  down.  The 
reasons  are  these:  The  large  end  of  the 
egg  is  where  the  air  bubble  is  located, 
and  is  also  the  porous  part  of  the  shell. 
By  placing  the  large  end  down  the  con- 
tents of  the  shell  press  on  the  air  bubble 
aad  in  a  marked  degree  prevent  expan- 
sion, which  is  so  discernible  in  a  stale,  or 
old  egg.  The  air  bubble  will  also  prevent 
the  yelk  from  setting  to  the  shell,  as 
is  the  case  with  eggs  packed  in  other  po- 
sitions, unless  they  are  turned  daily, 
Carelul  experiment  has  proven  also  that 
eggs  of  the  same  age  packed  in  the  same 
vessel — some  with  large  and  others  with 
small  end  down— that  after  two  months 
those  wdth  the  small  end  down  did  not 
have  the  fresh  taste  as  those  with  the  big 
end  down  did. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between 
selling  eggs  for  10  cents  and  25  or  30 
cents  a  dozen,  consequently  it  will  pay 
to  pack  them  in  salt.  Salt  is  cheap,  and 
packing  eggs  in  it  does  not  destroy  it. 

It  will,  therefore,  pay  to  let  the  hens 
run  without  any  male  birds  during  hot 
weather,  gather  the  eggs  and  pack  them 
in  salt.  The  best  place  to  keep  the  packed 
eggs  is  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  Do  not 
keep  the  boxes  or  whatever  the  eggs  are 
packed  in  on  the  cellar  bottom.  It  is 
better  to  place  them  on  board  benches 
about  three  feet  from  cellar  floor. 

When  taking  the  eggs  to  market  care- 
fu'ly  wipe  each  one,  and,  if  they  are 
mixed  in  color,  sort  them,  placing  the 
brown  and  white  ones  to  themselves. 
They  will  look  better  by  having  each 
color  in  separate  lots,  and  will,  in  conse- 
quence, bring  better  prices. 

Do  not  waste  time  packing  eggs  in 
lime  water  solutions.  Eggs  thus  packed 
cannot  be  used  with  much  satisfaction  in 
cake-making,  and  they  have,  to  one  used 
to  the  de  loio  s  tasts  of  fresh  eggs,  a 
rank,  limey  taste. 

The  salt  packing  method  is  a  good  one, 
and  if  properly  packed  and  put  away  as 
advised,  considerable  more  profit  can  bs 
realized  from  the  hens.  Success  will  de- 
pend cn  gathering  the  eggs  soon  after 
they  are  laid,  packing  them  away  the 
next  day,  with  the  big  end  down.  The 
eggs  should  be  from  yards  where  there 
are  no  male  birds.  When  a  box  is  full 
cover  with  salt  and  place  a  cover  over  it. 
It  need  not  be  nailed  down  nor  the  box 
changed  in  position  at  all. — The  Sun, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


"The  Cback  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  j;oods  said  in  our  hearicg 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
6.30  p.  in.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way,'The  Clack  Train  of  the  World.'"  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  heart- 
ily con-cur. 
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A  ChauOH  f'>r  Kxpei'ls. 

There  are  but  few  thoroughly  competent 
poultrymen ;  that  is,  men  who  can  manage 
a  complete  poultry  plant,  and  who  know 
the  breeds,  understand  how  to  feed,  secure 
the  best  results  with  incubators,  and  raise 
the  chicks  to  a  marketable  age.  On  this 
subject  the  Poultry  World,  Kearney,  Neb., 
:says: 

If  there  is  one  contributor  to  the  poultry 
press  who  of  all  others  is  a  practical,  com- 
mon sense  writer,  it  is  W.  H.  Rudd.  Here 
is  what  he  says  in  that  practical,  common 
sense  paper,  The  Poultry  Keeper:  "The 
"heaviest  drawback  to  any  business  we  know 
of,  and  particularly  the  poultry  business, 
is  the  cost  of  labor.  When  the  labor  can 
~be  mostly  performed  by  the  proprietor  but 
little  money  is  paid  out  for  this  item,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  retained  in  the 
ianiily  as  his  wages.  Where  the  owner  has 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  can  give  personal  attention  to  it, 
lie  can  then  profitably  hire  cheap  help  to 
act  under  his  supervision,  but  without  his 
presence,  and  where  competent  help  is  a 
necessity,  we  Are  very  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  employed  at  a  profit;  at  any  rate, 
we  have  never  known  of  an  instance  where 
it  has  been  done." 

There  have  been  large  poultry  plants  es- 
tablished at  sundry  times  and  divers  places 
in  the  United  States  costing  from  $5,000  or 
$10,000  to  $50,000  each,  and  one  In  parti- 
cular we  remember,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
■costing  $75,000,  that  was  years  ago  des- 
cribed and  illustrated  in  the  Poultry  World 
by  our  own  artist.  One  after  another  they 
close  their  doors.  The  large  duck  farms 
keep  on,  but  a  private  letter  received  by 
us  within  a  few  days  from  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  principal  poultry  papers  and 
who  is  widely  known  as  a  poultry  writer  as 
any  other  poultry  writer  in  the  whole  world 
without  exception,  contains  the  following: 
"It  is  a  fact  that  with  all  that  has  been 
taught  there  is  not  a  large  practical  poultry 
establishment  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  interested  in  your  enterprise." 

The  reason  why  the  large  poultry  estab- 
lishments shut  up  shop  is  almost  always 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  hire  suitable 
help,  or  if  hired,  the  amount  of  labor  in 
tending  poultry  on  a  large  scale  is  so  enor- 
mous as  to  absorb  the  profits  or  more  prop- 
erly, prevent  all  profits.  There  are  ten 
thousand  steps  necessary  on  poultry  farms 
as  ordinarily  conducted  possessing  no  labor 
saving  contrivances,  and  the  day  is  never 
long  enough  from  earliest  dawn  till  lantern 
light  bed  time  to  attend  to  the  hundreds 
of  little  details.  The  prices  of  every  article 
of  food  and  every  farm  product  without  ex- 
ception are  now  so  very  low  as  to  render 
the  necessity  of  labor  saving  more  impera- 
tive than  ever. 

Ye  who  would  erect  extensive  buildings 
and  plunge  into  commercial  poultry  raising 
•on  a  large  scale  turn  to  the  saying  of  Mr. 
Rudd,  above:  "Where  competent  help  is  a 
necessity  (in  the  poultry  business)  we  are 
very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  employed 
at  a  profit;  at  any  rate  we  have  never 
known  of  an  instance  where  it  has  been 
done."  We  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rudd  lives  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  poultry  farms  are 
most  numerous,  and  for  thirty  years  his 
Business  has  given  him  a  better  opportunity 
•without  doubt  to  "keep  tab"  on  the  various 
ventures  in  commercial  poultry  keeping 
lhaji  any  other  individual.  If  he  has 
"never  known  of  an  instance"  where  an 
employer  could  hire  a  competent  manager 
in  the  poultry  industry  and  get  his  money 
hack  then  who  has?  We  pause  for  a  reply. 
With  the  aid  of  the  new  labor  saving 
machinery  skilled  labor  can  be  employed 
at  a  profit  in  poultry  raising.  Without 
such  machinery  it  will  not  and  cannot  be 
"done  in  the  future  any  more  than  grain  can 
be  sown  by  hand,  reaped  with  a  sickle  and 
threshed  with  a  flail  at  a  profit. 

The  cost  of  labor  is  the  heaviest,  not  the 
cost  of  the  sum  required  to  pay  a  "farm 
hand"  who  once  threw  a  little  corn  to  the 
hens,  but  experienced  labor,  which  is  in 
demand,  and  which  is  difficult  to  secure. 
Scores  of  men  apply  for  positions,  believing 
themselves  competent  to  undertake  all 
duties  required,  but  the  above  shows  that 
the  failures  are  numerous. 

There  are  opportunities  for  those  inter- 
ested to  secure  positions  at  times,  but  to  do 
so  one  must  learn  all  the  uetails,  even  re- 
sorting to  science.  Large  salaries  are 
ready  for  the  men  who  can  make  poultry 
plants  successful,  and  are  paid  because  suc- 
cess earns  the  salaries. 

Before  a  profit  can  be  made  the  labor 
must  be  paid  for.  A  dozen  hens  will  give 
a  large  profit  proportionately  because  the 
labor  for  a  small  flock  is  not  computed,  but 
when  a  thousand  hens  are  to  be  managed 
then  labor  is  an  important  factor.  Even 
the  ordinary  "hired  maa"  must  know  some- 
thing and  can  command  extra  wages  for 
his  services. 


Ducks  for  Profit. 

A  duck  should  lay  120  epfts  a  year  if  of  a 
good  breed,  and  in  March  and  April  the 
eggs  sell  for  twice  as  much  as  bens-'  eggs. 
If  we  take  the  weight  of  the  eggs  in  con- 
sideration, the  duck  lays  as  much  in  one 
year  as  the  hen  decs  in  two  years.  As 
clucks  Piake  rapid  growth  and  lay  large 
eggs  "early  and  often,"  they  are,  as  a  cou  - 
sequence,  very  voracious,  and  require  a 
large  amount  of  food,  but  as  they  will  eat 
anything  that  is  eatable,  and  prefer  bulky 
food,  they  are  not  expensive,  considering 
the  service  they  perform.  A  good  Pekiu, 
Aylesbury,  Brazilian  or  Rouen  duck  will 
show  excellent  results  from  the  manage- 
ment given,  and  will  yield  a  profit  far  be- 
yond anything  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  common  duck.  A  mess  of  cooked  tur- 
nips or  potatoes  makes  an  excellent  meal 
fur  them.  Grass  chopped  fine  and  sprin- 
kled with  meal,  is  another  cheap  food.  If 
they  have  a  pasture,  they  will  seek  their 
own  food,  requiring  only  a  little  grain  at 
night.  In  winter,  chopped,  scalded  hay  is 
excellent  for  them.  When  hiving  they 
should  be  given  an  allowance  of  chopped, 
fresh  meat  three  times  a  week.  Soft  food 
is  preferred  by  them  to  whole  grains. 
Though  an  aquatic  bird,  the  duck  loves  a 
dry  place  at  night,  and  should  sleep  on  a 
board  lloor. 


Dark  and  Light  Effgs. 

The  preference  for  dark  and  light  eggs  is 
one  based  on  no  fouudai  ion  of  excellence. 
The  color  of  the  shell  no  more  indicates  the 
quality  than  does  the  color  of  the  hair  on 
a  steer  indicate  the  quality  of  the  betfto 
expect  from  the  earcasa  when  the  animal 
is  slaughtered.  Some  breeds  lay  dark  eggs 
and  others  lay  egss  white  or  light  colored, 
and  from  the  same  food  and  in  the  same 
flock.  In  some  cities  the  dai  k  eegs  are 
preferred,  and  in  others  (New  York,  for  in- 
stance) Mie  light  eggs  brins  the  higher 
price.  An  ess  is  a  prepared  food  for  pro- 
ducing a  chick,  and  it  contains  all  the 
elements  of  growth  and  nutrition,  whether 
the  shell  be  light  or  dark  (unless  the  hen  is 
diseased),  for  if  not  so  the  egg  could  not 
produce  a  chick.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
one  who  complains  that  a  white  egg  does 
not  produce  a*  large  and  strong  a  chick  as 
the  dark  egg,  and  lice  versa,  and  yet  there 
is  a  distinction  made  in  some  markets  on 
account  of  the  color  of  the  shell.  The  very 
fact  that  an  egg  will  bring  forth  a  strong 
chick  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  contains 
all  the  elements  of  its  kind,  and  that  the 
s'jell  is  nothing  more  than  the  casing,  the 
color  of  which  being  a  constitutional  cbar- 
acteristic  dependent  on  the  female, 
Whether  she  is  old,  young,  strong  or  weak. 


Be  Careful  of  St  range  hens. 

AVben  you  buy  a  hen  from  a  neighbor, 
you  may  bring  lice,  cholera  or  roup  into 
your  flock.  Unless  your  neighbor  has  been 
as  cartful  as  you,  your  work  for  the  entire 
year  may  be  thrown  away  by  the  admission 
into  your  flock  of  a  single  fowl,  male  or  fe- 
male, from  some  cause  unknown  to  the 
party  from  whom  you  procured  it.  Even 
w'aen  procuring  eggs  for  hatching,  you 
should  carefully  examine  them,  and  give 
them  a  thorough  washing.  No  one  has 
ever  succeeded  in  keeping  large  numbers 
of  fowls  who  has  been  compelled  to  buy 
them  from  wherever  they  could  be  pro- 
cured, owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
methods  practiced  by  those  who  sold  them. 
A  single  hen  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
some  disease  that  may  sweep  away  the  en- 
tire flock,  and  the  defect  may  not  be  known 
until  it  is  too  late.  To  keep. poultry  in 
lame  numbers  you  must  raise  the  hens 
yourself,  breed  for  what  you  desire,  select 
the  best  specimens,  and  avoid  the  presence 
of  a  single  intruder.  The  addition  of  birds 
to  the  flock,  when  procured  elsewhere,  has 
been  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  failures 
with  large  numbers  of  fowls. 

Getting  Bid  of  Pullets. 

It  is  not  profitable  to  keep  a  lot  of  pullets 
simply  because  they  are  pullets.  i>o  over 
the  flock,  carefully  inspect  each  one  and 
retain  only  the  most  promising  for  next 
season's  laying.  By  keeping  all,  the  large 
and  small,  you  will  simply  crowd  your 
quarters  and  have  ouc  half  of  them  laying 
next  winter  with  the  other  half  waiting 
until  spring,  while  you  will  condemn  the 


whole  as  unprofitable,  although  you  may 
have  a  lot  of  them  doing  splendidly.  Now 
is  the  time  to  cull  out— not  by  picking  out 
the  small  ones  -  selecting  the  best  and  dis- 
carding all  the  others.  By  so  doing  you 
will  not  be  compelled  to  feed  one  hundred 
in  order  to  find  out  the  best  twenty -five. 
The  other  seventy-five  will  cost  more  than 
the  value  of  the  eggs  to  be  obtained  in  win- 
ter. And,  while  you  are  at  work  selecting 
the  best  pullets,  you  will  save  time,  labor 
and  expense  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  cock- 
erels. Take  all,  and  you  will  incur  no  risk 
of  inbreeding.  After  you  have  cleared  off 
all  the  males,  selected  your  next  year's 
pullets  and  reduced  your  stock  to  conform 
to  the  capacity  of  your  buildings,  send  off 
for  cockerels  of  some  pure  bleed,  as  in  that 
manner  you  will  improve  your  stock.  Any 
breed  you  prefer  will  answer,  only  you 
should  endeavor  to  know  which  breed  is 
most  suitable  for  your  object. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


UFF  PIiTHODTH  ROCKS.  Stock  for 
>;sale.   JORDAN  PHILII*.  Hudfion,  N.Y. 

ITT  CLOVKR  IN  SACKS. 91. 50  per  100  lbs 
I.  «;.  «tl  IKIV  Tioga  Ir  r.\r«  Voik 


ut  ClOTer  Hay  readv  for  use,?:  per  100  It)  sack. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  X. 

IOX  TERRIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  lud 


ISIPORTEIl  HOC  DANS.  W.  Legs.,  P.  Rocks. 
 «.  E.  <  halfant,    Hammonton,    N.  J. 

OTD  A  \TTOTT  32  years  Circular  free.  J. 
~1    AIM  loO.   lifiinel.Siminan  Ind. 

LIGHT  Krahmas  and  Faired  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chas  M.  Grifflng  &  Son,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 
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END  for  my  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
Albert   F.    Fikestine,    Logansville,  Ohio. 


EL 


A.  WATTLES,  Bayneville.  Kan.  Fin- 
est B.  P.  Rooks  In  West.  Stork  for  sale. 


A 


P.  Allen.  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeds  tine  poultry, 
»  P.  Ducks  a'  d  handles  Poultry  Supplies.  Cir. 

BRONZE  TllRHETS,  vith  one  quarter 
wilrt  blood.    Beauties.   Tom$5.  Pairs?.  Trio 
§9.  Mrs  Wm  F.  Jackson,  Jetersville,  Amelia, Co., Va. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS.  SHROPSHIRES 
OR  SITRRYS.     KENNIES1  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER.  Glrard.  Pa. 

BUFFS  ONLY,   Cochins,  P.  Hocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  SI  for  15. 
Circular.       J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersvffle,  Va. 


SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  .Mills,  Pa.,  breed  Lt. 
Brail.,  B.  P.  R.,  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.    Eggs  SI.  00  per  15. 


On  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800  birds  for 
OU  sale  cheap.  Kgg.-.si  perl",,  -ic.  for  col.eat.,4sillus. 
Cir.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


BL4CKHIVORC4S  bred  liv  me  were  vic- 
torious at  Washington,  D.  C  ,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
F.H.WuOD.'Drydeu,  N.  Y .,  importer  and  breeder. 


T>  C.IiEGS.,  prize  winners,  and  R.  and  S.  C. 
1  \»  Minorcas.  Stock  for  sale  on  score  cards  in  the 
fall.    Noegns.   J.  A. WEERT«.La  Salle,  Ills. 


f  kept  perfectly  fresli  12  months  by  Biggs' 
r  LI  US  Method.  Sent  with  full  directions  on  receipt 
Lbb"f  ?100-    R.  A.  BIGGS,  Bedford,  Ind. 


SECITBE  QUICKLY— Improved  Juniati  Incu- 
bators, lOOearatViO  200egg  |15,  usel  but  (1  times. 
Address  SA  m'El  N.  MIII.ICK,  Lock  Box 
No.  171,  Meehanloslmrir,  Fa. 


HONE  MEAL,  Shell,  Grit,  Beef  Scraps.Green 
Bon>  t'nU<"«,  Wire,  Markers,  Capocizing 
Setsand  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  H.  SLACK, 
M'fff.  Poultry  Supplies.  Blot»m*»bnry,N  J  . 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years  AlsoS.C. 
Black  Legns  Fggs,  SI. 00  per  15;  $1.75  »  er  30. 
J.  I..  RANDOLPH,  Bartlelt,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.-  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 
Fiftf-tw  ' miles  from  New  Orleans.  12  passen- 
ger trains  daily  Well  storked  and  doing  good  busi- 
ness. For  particulars  write  box  1 1"1.  New  oi  leans.  La 


PW  I.ANDFE1B  *  SON,  Bedford.  O., 
.  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rooks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Kxhibiton  and 
Shipping  <  oops.    Write  for  price  list. 


1000  CHICKS  FOR  SALE. 

12  Varieties. 

Rred  from  stock  wh'ch  were  mated  for  utility, 
beau' v  of  plurragf  and  grand  in  symmetry  Show 
birds  of  Superior  qualities.  Brtd  from  winners 
which  were  <-ired  by  winners.  2  ceDt  stamp  for 
48  page  catalogue. 

S.  CHAMPION',  Cass  City,  Mich. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
$25  In  gold  fot  largestjand  best  batch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  rn  show. 

THE  IMPROVED  MONABCH  INCITBA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  In  lesstban 
four  montbs.  Prices  reduced,  maklnglt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat27  consecutiveshows. 
More  tban  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  usingtfrom  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jan.  Rankin,  Soul li  Eaaton,  Man. 


Incnbafor  and  Brooder  Supplier 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP* 
The  Oaken  Adiantable Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Theri 
moatatle  Bars  and  Besrulatora  0f  al 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

OAKES.  Bloonilngton,  Indiana. 


"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREE. 

THIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps.  Address 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

or       T71     R.  4JIBBS,  breeder  and 

.dw^rNw^  dealei  in  Fei  ivts.iiiiinca  j'igs, 

BP^S'^ir-?<s_:  Angora  and  n«  w  Rab- 

bits.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nokwalk,  O. 

25C  FORA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  on  caponiziug 

FREE. 

Sets  $2  00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties,  w.  II.  Wlginore, 
912  KementerSt.,1  hila.,  l'a. 


MURKER 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  .Ian.  1895.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet— 2d  pen— Chicago,  1894 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Slock  for  Sale.  I'kb»  i« 
Seamon.  AlsoSeoteh  collie  Dog*. A1FEED 
DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,   111.     Box  A. 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


FIRST 
PRIZES. 

World's  Fair.  '93.  Troy,  N  .  Y .,  '94.  New  York, 
'9i-'96.  Eggs  So  tor  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  D.  WILSON, 

Box  127,  B. 


Worcester,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASH- 
ER and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewashing 
ri  Ml    >t  henhouses,  etc.    With  tta  machine 
W^^fnV        and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
]f*[_      etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Sen  wars 
Sj  >j»     M'Pk  •  FalrBeld,  «  

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Feklu  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggoUl 
season.    FlrsKlass  birds  at  reasouablo  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Han, 

"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER, 

BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'ft'ra., 
EASTON,         -        -  PA. 

NEW  YOKE. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  I'lymonth 
Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyaudotten. 
EWtiS— 1  setting  f5,3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America' s  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster, Massachusetts 

^CATALOGUE  HJ| 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


NEW  85.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  Ureen 
Bone  per  minute,  by  i.and.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 

95.00  with  crank.'  87.00  with 
balanee  wheel  in  plaee  of 
prank, 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Oazeriovla,  N.  Y. 


200%  More  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

will  pay  for  Itself  In  two  montbs.  Sent 
o ii  trial.  #5.00  BUYS  ONE. 
Catalogue  free  if  name  tbls  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,Milford,  Mass. 


sssL>--biEs>    Still  in  theLead 
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First  Premiums. 
158 

Page  Catalogue. 

i  Send  for  one  before 
!  purchasing  Incuba- 

W  tors  or  IS, coders, 
(j        Address,  I'rairia 
r  State  Incubator  Co. 

J  Homer  City,  l'a. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  i'ly  mouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  wno  ara 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  out 
Twenty-fifth   Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  In 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Address,      W.  H.  RUDD  *  SON, 

10  Merchant*  Row,  Bottom. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Sept 


WpMf's  White  Leghorns. 

Amerira'f  Bailneu  Hen  Still  in  the  Lead. 

To  make  room  for  young  btocfcl  must  sell  1,000 
choice  selected  yearling  liens  and  fine  early  ha'ehed 
cockerels.  Another  giand  opportunity  to  procure 
stock  from  the  World's  Greatest  Laving  Srrain  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  stating  just  what  is 
wanted  and  1  will  give  special  quotation.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

6ROTON,  Jf.  X. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


Tbe  two  beat  ponltr;  pspenon  earth!  art 

FASH  POCIiTRY(Semi-M  nthly)  $1.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  tm. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.39. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Breeeder  ($1.) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  Inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  skears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  tea  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


mi  mmiiiiiiiiin  minimi 


NBVBRBEATEN 

in  all  the  many  shows  in  E 
which  it  has  partieip&tsd,  r 
there  must  be  something  C 
n  the  superiority  claims  of  the  | 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  anto-  | 
matic,  you  put  in  the  eegs,  the  I 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
|  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  I 

5  m  jlSiS  .U,B.A.  1  m  ft  jj  ?.6.°.P.E.BJ  n  ° '.'  ■ ?  mSm  »!! 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE.  * 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Car8  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  ana 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. E>.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEOUALEDf 

FARM  POCLTRT  (Semi-Monthly) . . .$1.00 

POl'lTBT  KEEPER  (Monthly)   SOcta 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  ef  cash  or  stamps, 
91.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Bex  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoulfcrv  Houses 
{1.30  per  108  square 
feet,  withCoatlng, 
Caps  and  Nails, 
Sample  and  e  ircc  SSjfi 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

102FulEon3t.,N.Y 

INCUBATOR         QN  TR|AL 

Try  It  before  .von  bay  It 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id's  Fair  says:  Iflwere 
,»oing  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  VON  Culin 
the  preference. 
book  incubation,  5  Cts. 
t'lans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
3tc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Ten  Colin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del, 


"X^ands 
Ganges 
Resorts 
H^nvTestments 
developments 
^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERJ.Y, 

GENERAL  PASSEf.CEFt  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICAL  TRUNK  LINE, 

JACKSONVI4J.E.  FloFHOA 


THE  ARGHEMEDIAN  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  sent  on  trial.    It  has  proved  itself 

THE  BEST  BONE  CUT- 
TER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Poultrymen,  don't  think  c(  raising  your 
chicks  this  year  without  feeding  Green  Cut 
Bone.  By  using  this  feed  you  will  raise  a 
much  larger  per  cent  to  maturity.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  circular  and  testimonials. 

UEDIM  EH  CUTTER  CO,, 
BiLFOKO,  mass. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  ot 
•  W.  Wyn,  and  W.  Lang,  fowls,  Hasfor  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 


MAD.  S<tI'4RF<>lKI)KN  WINNEBS.  K. 
andS.C.B.  Legs.,  W.and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P.  Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  $1  per  set.  Cir.  W.  W.  Kulp,  1'ottstown,  Fa. 


rpilE     FARMERS-     FRIEND  POWDER 

1  for  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  eic.  25c  lb.  pack- 
age. All  first-class  dealers  have  it  for  sale. 
Chas.  Nash  Purvis,  Sales-agent,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


■pOlTIiTBX  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
XT  It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.   W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Cincinnatl,  Ohio. 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  LNCU«ATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.I..CA3IPBEI.K,,West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 


EUREKA 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  stamp. 
Medal  anil  Diploma  Awai-nVd  at  the  World's  Fair. 
A.  F.  Wileiams,  is  Itace  St.  Bristol .  Ct 


John  F.Beth,  Elgin, 111., breads  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from 
stock  that  scores  from  90  to  93,  $2  per  15,  ?5  per  4i. 
Eggs  from  good  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Farm  Range, 
?6.UOperl0O.   CIKCCLAR  FBEE. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  JX%  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  fer  |1. 00  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols, 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  *2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  i-lymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Boxl7,  Janiwsburg,  N.  J. 


"Duff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian  Games, 
I  >  p.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks. 
Eggs,  ?2  per  15;  £3  per  21.    Buff  and  White  Indian 
Game  eggs,  $3  per  15.   Catalogue  free.  ■ 
LEWIS  C.  BEATI1,  Washington,  Jf.  J. 

MY  birds  are  prize-winners,  bred  from  prize- 
winners and  mated  to  produce  prize-winners. 
They  haw  won  at  Madison  Square  (-iarden,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  large  shows. 
Price  of  eggs  S3  for  15  or  $5  for  30,  from  Barred  Plym 
outh  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wyandottes- 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  E.  E.  lit' DM  OX. 
Box  43,  Kennedy ville,    Kent    Co.,    71  il . 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 

kills  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.,  about  the 
poultry  house  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  boards.  %  gal. ,50  cts.;  1  gal,, 
75 cts.;  5  gal.,  £3.    Agfents  everywhere. 

GEO.  M.  LEE,  Exeter,  Xeb. 

TPPQ  I  ETfC  I  FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
CUUd  !  LtJUO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  ferprice 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  U.  States. 
j.B.RRARAZOX.Olenvlem-.  Delavnn.  Wis. 


RICE'S 

LICE  PAINT. 

A  WHOLESALE 
Lice  and  Vermin  Destroyer. 
Easy  to  use. — Certain  to  kill. 
Halt  Gallon  50c.    GaHon  75c. 

Five  Gallon  Can  S3. 00. 
Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free. 

C.  C.  RICE  &  CO., 
143  Kinzie  St.,    Chicago,  111. 


SUERW6ET  QAtHI, 


Miuarle-Conib  Ttrewn  Leghorns,  Wit.  ami 
Burf  WyaiMlotleV  Hftndans,  Rose  Comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  RntrPly- 
moiith  Roeks.  The  LARGEST  S  LOCK,  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  >  instantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  records  made  in  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1*6  firsts,  60  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
men* in  every  seetioa  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  " Likk  Bkgkts  Like."  SeHdfor 
illustrated  circular,  giving  lull  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed., 

Uuemoey  Ca'lle  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Meoteb  Collies  a»id  Fox  Terriers. 
JAM  EM  FOKKYTN,   Irfick  Box  17,  "River- 
nide"  Farm.  Owego,  Tioga  Connty,  X.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AXD 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


FAR  I  Uf3yN-Y.. 


Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  elvlnf 
II  lenEST  PBIZE  BEOOBD  ever  won  by.aiij 
breeder  of  any  variety.        P.O.  Box,  501. 


No.  8,  Price  $9.50 


Standard  Green  Hone  A  Vegetable  Cnttsr 
Co.,  Successors  to  the  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 

We  warrant  «ur 
machines  the  only 
automatic  feeding 
machines  made. 

Recognizing  the 
popular  demand  lor 
low  priced  nia- 
chlmnies  we  have 
added  three,  a  No. 
in,  f 6. 75;  No.9,$7.90 
No. 8.  $8.50,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  No  3  for 
SlG.00:  No.  4,S18.C0; 
No.  2  power  ma- 
chines $25.00.  Try 
them  in  competi- 
tion with  similar 
P'  iced  machines  of 
any  other  make. 
We  sell  automatic 
feeding  machines 
exclusively.  Sent 
011  trial .  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Standard  Green 
Bone  &  Vegetable 
Cutter  Co.,  Milford. 
Mass. 


The  Perfected  Incnbator.— 200  eggs,  f25.00- 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulato1' 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H .  D.  KOCLTON,  Taunton.  Jl»» 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.-^srVSg 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
PRESSEY'S  BROODERS^?6 

i Cat.  free.  Hammonton, N.  J.   lncu.  Cir. 

FOX. THE  SPECIALIST.  M.C.Brown  leg- 
horns. It.  P.  Rocks.  English  Beagle 
Uonnda.  20  years  a  breeder.  300  selected 
cockerels,  2,000  pnllets-WIXXERM. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Centralia,  Va. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Strong,  durable, 
niug,  fast  cutter. 


B PLYMOUTH   ROCKS.  Light  Brahmis, 
.  White  and  Brown  Legh  .rns.  First-class  stock. 
Catalogue.   A.  I..  FA  WCETT,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 


Hatches  Chiekens  by  Steam. 
lAbaolutely  self-reguiafine. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
Cata-  BIS'  r_II*"M  and  cheapest  flrst-claes  Hatcher 
logue'i  Bin  the  market.   Circulars  free, 

4  cents"    GEO.  EltTEI.  &  CO.,  Quincy,  Qlc 


HATCH  CHICKE 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Periooi,  Sclf-regu-latira;. 
Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Guaranteed  to  aateti  a 
jer  percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
ess  cost,  than  any  other  Hatcher. 
STAHL»  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacture! 


Most  efficient  small  ineubator  e 
invented.  Perfect  in  everv  detail. 
Just  the  thing  for  poultry  n 


■  1 14  to  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  \ 


M 


Address  . 
AERW0T0R 
COMPANY. 

Coioago;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Ft.  Worth, 
jan  Antoni*,  Tex.;  Lin^_ 
coin, Neb.;  Kansas 
City,  Stunt  Louis, 
City, 

Dubuque,  Daven- 
port, Dos  Moines, 
la.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Toledo,  O. 
Milwaukee,  W 
Peoria.nl.;  Detroit 
Mich.;  Buffalo, NY. 
New  York  Sity; 
Boston. Mass. 
Bait  i  moce, 
lid. 


 **\fj 

product  of  the  mine  and  labor,  must  also  double  in  cost  and  , 
price:   therefore,  your  $1  now  will  buy  as  much  as  2  of  the 
same  dollars  if  silver  wins,  or  if  people  think  it  will  win. 
^flT  l<?    *S   Tft   I    in  favor  of  having  now.  Ihe 
81    Iw    £    IU    I    advanca  may  come  in  a  month 
-  _jor  in  a  week.  Aermotor  prices  will  not  advance  unless 
compelled  by  an  advance  in  labor  and  material.     Our  1 
■prices  on  Brass  Cylinders  are  40^  below  anything  ever  quoted, 
and  our  other  goods  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  produced, 
.even  with  our  splendid  facilities.    A  general  rush  to  cover  j 
1  future  needs,  while  81  buys  so  much,  may  quickly  exhaust  our 
immense  stock  and  compel  the  advanee.  Great  saving  can  A 

SSM  IF  YOU  BUY  NOW 


Keep  Your  Chickens 

STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

Tt  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00;  s^nd  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  vou  arc  usinff,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  wilJi  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothmg  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $1;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid  For  sale  by 
druetrists  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  -was  made  like  it.  Sample 
cODvbf  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  eaus  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can  price  S1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Pcultry  (price.  50  cents),  paper  Mentioned 
above  all  sent  for  $1.5*,  postpaid,   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  Hoase  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 


THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  61.23. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

SoutHern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  Ga„  50c;  Poultry  Keepers  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50o 
Tnter-State  Poultrvman,  Tiffin.  Ohio,  50c:  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Ka nsa 
Cltyf  MoTsoV^PouKry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  M1uh.,  50c.   Total ,  S3.50. 
Ail  the  above  named  papersfor  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  tlmt 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  tnis  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  $  1 .25  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


Poultry  Keepor. 

16  pages,  publishe  1  at  Parkts- 
burg,  Pa. ,  60  cts.  fcr  year. 

American  Poultry  Advot  tte. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  i5  cts.  p<r 
year. 

Western  PoulUy  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb...  50  cts  \  er  year. 

Western  Poultry  JownaL 

20  to  24  pnges,  publ  bed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  tts.  per 
year. 

A  combisation  of  hijih-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se.  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 


4 


You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


.75 


IN 
VAIiUE 
FOR 


$1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  od- 
tained  in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  m»ney.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  iresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  FOTLTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg  Pa. 
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HENS  IN  SUMMER. 


Best  Care  and  Food  in  Hot  Weather. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  people  laugh 
about  the  Irishman  who  had  just  come 
over,  who,  when  he  wis  asked  if  he  knew 
bow  to  take  care  of  hens,  sapiently  asked  in 
reply,  "What  kind  of  hens  is  it  ?  "  As  the 
"hen  fever"  hid  not  then  broken  out  iu 
this  country,  the  fanners  knew  nothing 
about  different  breeds  of  bens,  and  thought 
such  a  question  superfluous.  Now  if  a 
man  should  ask  the  question  it  might  be  au 
indication  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  well 
posted  in  the  poultry  business  to  know 
that  the  care  which  should  be  given  to  one 
breed,  would  not  be  the  best  for  another 
sort,  and  if  not  requiring  different  treat- 
ment for  each  breed,  they  should  at  least 
be  divided  into  different  classes,  as  they  are 
at  the  poultry  shows,  and  the  larger 
Asiatics  separated  from  the  smaller  Medi- 
terranean breeds. 

Asa  type  of  the  Asiatics  we  will  take 
the  Brahamas  as  the  most  popular,  best 
known  and  most  widely  distributed. 

Large,  heavy-bodied  and  short-winged, 
they  do  not  fly  well,  and  naturally  tame, 
are  so  quiet  as"  to  be  sluggish.  Tuey  bear 
confinement  well,  as  a  foui-foot  fence  will 
restrain  them,  and  if  at  large  they  would 
not  range  far  even  if  left  at  liberty,  unless 
forced  to  do  so  in  search  of  fooit.  And 
that  is  what  they  should  bejmade  to  do. 
If  they  can  have  room  enough  they  should 
be  rather  scantily  fed  in  the  yard  in  sum- 
mer, that  they  may  go  abroad  after  grass- 
hoppers miuI  other  insects.  It  enclosed, 
their  grain  should  be  scattered  at  different 
points  in  the  yard,  or  even  buried  in  the 
earth  over  straw  to  induce  them  to  take 
the  exercise  that  they  need  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  productive,  and  their  eggs  fer- 
tile. 

The  food  should  be  a  little  less,  rather 
than  more,  than  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  and  as  they  cannot  "get  insects  in 
small  yards,  meat  should  be  given  quite 
regularly.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found 
the 

DESSICC ATED  FISH  IX   SMALL  QUANTITIES 

to  be  the  best  thing,  and  ground  beef  scraps 
next  best.  1  prefer  to  mix  a  small  amount 
with  "beat  bran  and  scald  it  for  them;  do 
not  like  raw  meat  as  well,  it  being  more 
apt  to  cause  diarrhoea,  and  also  much  more 
trouble  to  prepare  it.  Limit  the  corn  to  a 
small  amount  at  night,  or  omit  it  entirely, 
substituting  oats,  wheat  or  barley  instead, 
and  do  not  use  more  than  half  as  much 
eornmeal  as  of  wheat  middlings  iu  their 
daily  mash,  excepting  after  they  begin  to 
moult,  when  corn  may  be  more  liberally 
used  to  assist  feathering  out.  A  handful  of 
sunflower  seed  or  buckwheat  occasionally 
is  also  good  at  moulting  time.  They  also 
need  a  little  grass  or  other  green  food 
every  day. 

These  rules  are  for  hens  one  year  old  or 
more,  and  must  be  more  vigorously  en- 
forced when  iu  yards  than  when  having 
free  range,  and  the  diflerent  Cochin,  Shang- 
hai and  Langshan  breeds  are  in  the  same 
class. 

Very  different  treatment  is  required  by 
the  small,  active,  restless  Mediterranean 
breeds,  which  incude  the 

LEGHORNS,  BLACK  SPANISH,  ANDALUSI ANS. 

and  similar  fowl.  They  may  safely  be 
trusted  with  grain  fed  by  them  all  of  the 
time,  even  with  corn  if  they  areat  liberty. 
They  would  rather  chase  a  grasshopper  a 
half  mile  tnan  to  i-at  corn  at  the  feed  box- 
and  they  will  range  farther,  catch  moie  in- 
sects, and  dig  up  more  garden  and  flower, 
beds,  which  last  are  their  especial  delight, 
in  an  hoar  than  a  Brahma  would  in  a  week. 
They  do  not  bear  confinement  very  well, 
and  will  not  submit  to  it  unless  surrounded 
by  a  fence  not  much  less  than  twelve  feet 
high  er  in  a  yard  that  is  roofed  over. 
Even  then  they  are  all  the  time  traveling 
from  one  end"  of  the  yard  to  the  other, 
sometimes  running  races  or  having  jump- 
lug  and  Hying  matches  with  one  another. 
No  danger  id  their  getting  too  fat,  and  that 
fact  has  given  them  an  inideserveu  credit  of 
lay  ins;  more  eggs  than  the  larger  breeds. 
I  have  kept  them  for  years,  and  if  they 
wou:d  lay  a  do/.eu  eggs  in  a  year  more  than 
Brabmas  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  my  books 
failed  to  show  it,  when  carelessness  did  not 
allow  the  latter  to  get  too  fat. 

Certainly  I  couldyiiot  get  as  many  egsrs 
from  them  in  winter,  in  the  season  of  high 
prices,  unless  I  had  a  lot  of  May  or  June 
pullets,  which  began  to  lay  in  December, 
and  were  kept  in  a  very  warm  house,  with 
a  warm  and  sheltered  place  to  scratch  and 
travel  in  during  the  day  and  a  shed  to  pro- 
tect them  in  times  of  rain  or  snow.  AH 
hens  should  have  such  a  place,  but  not 
every  poultry -keeper  can  easily  provide  it. 

These  breeds  are  nearly  all  non  sitters, 
unless  kept  until  three  years  aid,  when  I 
have  founu  good  sitters  "and  good  mothers 
among  them,  and  they  mature  earlier  and 
begin"" 

LAYING  YOUNGER  THAN  THE  ASIATICS. 

,i  The  variety  of  food  should  be  about  the 
t>  same  as  fur  larger  fowls,  but  as  I  have  said 
it  it  is  safe  to  allow  more  corn  and  eornmeal. 
<!  If  kept  in  small  yards  they  need  bone  and 
'*'  meat  more  than  the  Brahma*.  If  thev  do 
not  sit,  they  take  their  vacations  from  lay- 
ing just  the  same,  and  particularly  long 


ones  when  moulting,  while  I  have  had 
Brabmas  and  Bocks  lay  right  along,  though 
not  everv  dav,  eveu  when  almost  naked 
from  lack  of"  feathers.  Games  and  Ban- 
tams I  have  never  kept,  but  the^r  general 
characteristics  would  lead  me  to  care  for 
them  the  same  as  the  Leghorns. 

The  Ameiican  breeds,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes  are  more  active  than  the 
Brabmas  anil  not  so  restless  as  the  Leg- 
horns, but  need  about  the  same  care  to 
prevent  getting  too  fat,  as  do  the  Brab- 
mas, if  Kept  through  the  second  winter. 
At  all  times  feed  rather  lightly,  and  avoid 
too  much  corn.  If  these  fowl  have  any 
marked  peculiarity,  I  should  say  it  was 
that  of  being  grazers.  A  hundred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  kept  in  confinement  would 
eat  more  grass  than  a  cow,  1  believe,  if  it 
were  given  them,  especially  of  cut  clover, 
and  probably  th»y  eat  no  less  when  having 
a  free  ranse.  Without  grass  they  do  not 
seem  to  lav  as  well  or  lay  as  freely. 

They  are  also  persistent  in  hunting  for  in- 
sects, and  therefore  grass  and  meat  should 
be  a  part  of  their  daily  bill  of  fare  when 
they  are  kept  shut  up.  They  fatten  easily, 
and  therefore  corn  should  not  be  given  any 
m  ire  freeiy  than  to  the  Brabmas.  'ihey 
should  be  made  to  exercise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  it  thev  have  roomenough  totravel 
in  they  will  uot  go  and  sit  down  by  the 
trough  when  they  have  eaten  corn  enough 
as  wi  1  the  Brabmas  ;  therefore  they  do  not 
need  as  constant  watching. 

OF  BRAHMAS  ONE  MIGHT  SAY, 

as  a  certain  swine  raiser  did  of  his  breeding 
stock,  that  he  had  to  take  a  switch  and 
drive  them  around  the  yard  an  hour  every 
day  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  fat  to  be 
sure  breeders,  but  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes  will  get  about  if  they  have 
room  enough. 

I  have  not  found  the  Rocks  much  more  in- 
clined to  set  than  the  Leghorns,  and  poor 
sitters  at  that,  often  changing  their  minds 
and  begin  laying  again  after  Mtting  a  week. 
When  they  do  hatch  out  a  litter  of  chick- 
ens they  are  good  mothers  if  kept  confined, 
but  will  sometimes  range  loo  far  and  too 
fast  for  the  chickens  while  small,  if  allowed 
to  do  so. 

All  breeds  should  have  pure  water  where 
they  can  go  to  it  when  they  wiil,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  clean  gravel,  with  some  grass  if  they 
are  kept  enclosed  in  yards,  and  the  rooms 
should  be  kept  clean  "and  free  from  vermin. 

This  may  not  aeem  as  important  in  sum- 
mer when  the  fowl  are  out  of  doors  so 
much,  as  in  the  winter  when  they  are  kept 
shut  up.  but  remember.that  vermin  breed 
more  rapidly  and  that  manure  heats  more 
quicklv  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold. 

In  hot  weather  open  doors  and  windows 
or  remove  the  glass  windows  entirely. 
Even  if  the  ground  inside  gets  a  little  wet 
in  a  rain  it  will  dry  soon  — but  have  a  care 
against  the  rains  and  cold  winds  of  the 
autumn  months.  If  the  roup  gets  iu  then, 
goodby  to  all  hopes  of  winter  profit  from 
the  flock.  Do  not  yard  the  old  hens  and 
chickens  together.  If  then'  is  not  room  for 
them  to  be  kept  separate,  sell  or  kill  the 
old  fowl.  —  Correspondent  N.  E.  Farmer. 


Fowls:  Care  anil  Feeding. 

Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  41,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  wide  distrbu- 
tion  of  dom'Stic  fowls  throughout  the 
Uuited  States  and  the  general  use  made  of 
their  products  make  poultry  of  interest  to 
a  large  number  of  people.  Breeders  are 
continually  striving  to  improve  the  fowls 
for  some  particular  purpose,  and  to  excel 
all  predecessors  in  producing  just  what  the 
market  demand-  for  beauty  or  utility  :  but 
the  mass  of  people  look  at  the  poultry  pro- 
ducts solely  as  supplyidg  the  necessary 
elements  of  food  in  an  economical  and  pala- 
table form.  For  a  considerable  time  each 
ye  ir  eggs  are  sought  instead  of  meat  by 
people  of  moderate  means,  because  at  the 
market  price  e:rgs  arc  a  cheaper  food  tnan 
the  various  kinds  of  fresh  meat.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  rural  populal  ion  live  mor<  or  less 
isolated,  and  find  it  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  supply  fresh  meat  daily  for  Ibe 
table  aside  from  that  slaughtered  on  the 
farm  ;  and  of  all  live  stock  poultry  furnishes 
the  most  convenient  means  of  supplying  an 
excellent  quality  of  food  in  suitable  quan- 
tities. This  is  particularly  true  during  the 
hot  summer  months,  when  fresh  meat  will 
keep  only  a  short  time  with  the  convenien- 
ces usually  at  the  farmer's  command.  The 
general  consumption  of  poultry  and  poul- 
trv  products  by  nearly  all  classes  of  people 
furnishes  home  markets  in  almost  every 
city  and  town  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  at 
prices  which  are  usually  remunerative  if 
good  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  manage- 
ment Of  the  business.  Although  fowls  re- 
quire as  wholesome  food  as  any  class  of 
live  stock,  they  can  be  fed  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  animals  on  unmer- 
chantable seeds  and  grains  that  would 
otherwise  be  wholly  or  partially  lost. 
These  seeds  often  contain  various  weed 
seeds, broken  and  undeveloped  kernels, and 
thus  furnish  a  variety  of  food  which  is  al- 
ways advantageous  in  profitable  stock  feed- 
ing.  There  is  less  danger  of  injury  to  poul- 
try from  these  refuse  seeds  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  kind  of  animals.  As  a  rule 
uoxious"  weed  seeds  can  be  fed  to  fowls 
without  fear  of  disseminating  the  seeds 
through  the  manure,  which  is  not  generally 
true  when  the  weed  seeds  are  fed  to  other 
ciasses  of  live  stock,  particularly  in  any 
considerable  quantity. 

Too  often  the  location  of  the  pouPry 
bouse  is  thought  to  be  of  minor  import iance, 
and  consequently  is  given  less  considera- 


tion than  that  of  any  other  farm  building. 
Frequently  the  other  buildings  are  located 
first  and  the  poultry  house  then  placed  on 
the  most  convenient  space,  when  it  should 
have  received  consideration  before  the  lar- 
ger buildings  were  all  located.  In  caring 
for  the  various  classes  of  live  stock,  t lie 
question  of  labor  is  always  an  important, 
item,  and  the  class  that  requires  the  closest 
attention  to  petty  details,  as  a  rule,  requires 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor.  As  poultry 
keeping  is  wholly  a  business  of  details,  the 
economy  of  labor  in  performing  the  neces- 
sary work  is  of  great  importance.  Build- 
ings not  conveniently  located  and  arranged 
become  expensive  on  account  of  unneces- 
sary labor.  As  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
poultry  houses  several  times  each  day  in 
the  year,  convenience  is  of  more  importance 
than  in  case  of  almost  any  other  farm  build- 
ing. The  operations  must  be  performed 
trequeutly,  so  that  any  little  inconvenience 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  will 
cau^e  not  only  extra  expense  in  the  care, 
but  in  many  cases  a  greater  or  less  neglect 
of  operations  that  ought  to  be  performed 
carefully  each  day.  Poultry  hou-es  are 
likely  to  be  infested  more  or  less  with  rats 
and  mice,  unless  some  means  are  provided 
to  exclude  them,  and  this  should  betaken 
into  account  in  s<  lecting  a  location.  It  is 
generally  best  to  locate  the  poultry  house 
at  some  distance  from  other  farm  buildings, 
especially  if  grain  is  kept  in  the  latter. 
Convenience  of  access  and  freedom  from 
vermin  are  two  desirable  points  to  be  se- 
cured, and  they  depend  largely  upon  the  lo- 
cation. Everything  considered  it  is  safest 
to  have  the  house  quite  isolated.  A  dry, 
porous  soil  is  always  to  be  preferred  as  a 
site  for  buildings  and  yards.  Cieauliness 
and  freedom  from  moisture  nuist  be  secured 
if  the  greatest  success  is  to  be  attained. 
Without  doubt,  filth  and  moisture  are  the 
causes,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
majority  of  poultry  diseases,  and  from  the 
stumbling  block  which  brings  discourage- 
ment and  failure  to  manv  amateurs.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  poultry  cannot 
be  successfully  reared  and  profitably  kept 
on  heavy  soils,  for  abundant  proof  to  the 
contrary  is  readily  furnished  by  successful 
poultrymeii  who  "have  to  contend  with  this 
kind  of  land**  The  necessity  for  cleanliness 
however,  is  not  disputed  by  those  who  have 
had  extended  experience  in  caring  for 
fowls,  particularly  the  less  hardy  breeds. 
That  an  open,  porous  soil  can  be  Kept  com- 
paratively clean  with  much  less  labor  than 
a  clay  soil  will  be  evident  to  those  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  domes- 
ticated fowls  .  When  the  fowls  are  confined 
in  buildings  aud  yards,  that  part  of  the 
yard  nearest  the  buildings  will  become 
more  or  less  filthy  from  the  droppings  and 
continual  trampingto  which  it  is  subjected. 
A  heavy  or  clayey  soil  uot  only  retains  all 
of  the  manure  on  the  surface,  but  by  re- 
tarding percolation  at  times  of  frequent 
showers  aids  materially  in  giving  to  the 
whole  surfacs  a  complete  coating  of  tilth. 
If  a  knoll  or  ridge  can  be  selected  where 
natural  drainage  is  perfect,  the  ideal  con- 
dition will  be  nearly  approached.  Where 
natural  favorable  conditions  as  to  drain- 
age do  not  exist,  thorough  underdrainage 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  nec- 
essary amends  to  insure  success. 


The  Cochins. 

Of  these  we  have  Buffs,  Black,  White, 
Partridge,  Single  and  Pea-combed.  All 
have  their  ponds  of  excellence,  and  all 
have  many  admirers.  The  Buffs  are  at  the 
present  time  the  greatest  in  favor.  It  rs 
with  these  that  our  fanciers  are  contend- 
ing which  -hould  be  given  preference,  the 
English  fad  of  excessive  feathering  or  the 
American  utility  Buff  that  the  practical 
farmer  and  breeder  can  make  use  of,  and 
which  couforms  to,  and  is  in  harmony  with, 
the  dictions  and  demands  of  our  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  the  text  book  for 
all  classes  of  breeders  and  fanciers.  While 
at  Kansas  City  Mid-continental  Poultry 
Exhibit  last  winter,  i  found  too  much  lo 
admire  in  the  immense  size  or  loose  feath- 
eing  of  the  English  Buffs,  with  their  full 
feathered  sharrks  and  feet,  yet  upon  closer 
inspection  and  investigation  many  faults 
were  found,  that  to  the  practical  American 
mind  are  not  des-'rable.  Yet,  as  the  fan- 
cier is  more  or  less  a  hobbyist,  and  neces- 
sarily the  one  to  set  the  fashion,  and  i* 
largely  looked  to  iu  furnishing  the  breeder 
with  what  is  demanded  in  the  show 
room, [it  impressed  me  that  with  the  im- 
mense feathering  many  of  our  flocks 
might  be  improved  in  ibis  respect,  but 
with  loss  in  the  undercolor,  of  which  our 
American  breeders  are  so  justly  proud, 
aikd  without  which,  no  matter  how  long 
and  loose  the  feathering,  a  Buff  is  lucking 
in  much  that  adds  to  their  value  as  a 
breeder  or  a  thing  of  beauty. 

While  hundreds  are  running  to  new 
breeds,  which  it  will  take  years  to  bring 
up  in  beauty  and  merit,  many  of  these 
breeders  might  take  up  this  breed,  and  by 
careful  mating  of  sii  gle  pairs  or  trios,  rap- 
idly brina  them  to  greater  perfection,  and 
thereby  aid  the  fancy,  build  a  reputation, 
and  get  a  money  compensation  from  the 
many  who  arc  willing  to  pay  irood  prices 
for  thesupeilor  specimens.  While  there 
are  thousands  bred  and  raised  annually, 
specimens  lb  it  might  be  termed  "the 
cream  of  the  Hock"'  are  still  few,  and  when 
exhibited  bring  a  fancy  price,  if  for  sale  at 
all.  This  also  holds  true  of  all  Hie  other 
breeds. 

Partridge  Cochins  are  equally,  if  not 
more,  difficult  to  breed  to  a  high"  point  of 


perfection.  In  this  variety  we  have  a  male 
with  only  one  feature  that  in  color  of  plum- 
age approaches  what  is  expected  of  a  fe- 
male, and  that  is  the  neck  hackle.  A 
male  approaching  perfection  in  this  sec- 
tion has  a  broad,  greenish  black  stripe, 
the  outer  edge  laced  with  a  rich  red.  The 
back  a  deep  red,  and  saddle  hackle  a 
strine  similar  to  neck  hackle.  The  breasl 
and  fluff  should  be  black,  also  the  feath- 
ering.on  leg  and  toes.  The  wings  a  deep 
red  at  shoulders:  (lights  and  second- 
aries a  reddish-brown  and  the  greater  por- 
tion black.  Tail,  all  biack,  with  glossy 
green-black  coverts  in  abundance.  I  bis 
feature,  when  formed  perfect,  is  a  feature 
of  great  beauty.  The  female,  as  before 
stated,  only  approaches  the  male  in  neck 
hackle,  and  as  rule  the  nearer  it  comes  in 
color  of  stripe  and  lacing,  the  richer  is  the 
plumagegtbrougbout.  Yet  this  feature  in 
the  female  can  well  be  given  second  consid- 
eration, if  of  the  rich  mahogany  brown  and 
each  and  every  feather  showing  a  nicely 
laced  pencilings  in  all  sections,  but  tail, 
which  should  be  very  small  and  black.  In 
the  past  this  variety  has  been  bred  from 
two  matrngs,  nameh  .  a  male,  instead  of  as 
above  described;  had  much  red  in  breast, 
body  and  fluff  plumage,  and  when  thus 
bred  fixed  a  tfndeucy  in  modifying  the 
dark  brown  or  black  in  the  female.  This 
was  termed  a  mating  for  producing  choice 
females. 

This  mode  of  mating  is  not  what  most  of 
our  modern  breeders  are  now  making,  but 
are  largely  making  matings  of  standard 
specimens,  and  thereby  producing  many 
more  choice  chicks  of  both  sexes  that  can 
be  sold  and  used  as  breeders  without  tear 
of  undoing  what  it  takes  much  time, care  and 
study  to  produce,  namely,  the  tine,  rich  pen- 
ciling on  the  female.  As  fa  r  looking  male 
can  be  produced  from  almost  any  female,  if 
dark  enough,  though  she  mav  not  show 
a  single  feather  with  penciling.  This 
too  often  leads  wculd-be  breeders  astray. 
They  may  have  a  grand  pen  of  females,  but 
should  they  introduce  a  male  bred  from  an 
inferior  female,  though  he  approached 
naarry  to  standard  perfection,  they  can 
undo  all  in  one  season.  Hence,  it  behooves 
buyers  when  purchasing  a  male  to  be  sure 
and  know  what  kind  of  female  as  to  plum- 
age his  mother  was. 

Wrhite  CocHns  are  not  bred  as  exten- 
sively as  they  should  be.  A  tendency  to 
straw  color  on  back,  and  vulture  hocks, 
have  been  the  greatest  faults  met  with  in 
the  show  room.  The  Blacks  too  often  lack 
in  size  and  lustre  of  plumage.  Ten  years  ago 
thev  were  much  more  soughtafterthan  now. 
tbe'lordly  Black  Langshan  having  largely 
taken  the  lovers  of  black  fows  in  late  years. 
We  know  of  no  breed  that  for  beauty  of 
form  and  color  or  plumage  can  give  a 
would-be  fancier  or  breeder  greater  induce- 
ments to  achieve  reputation  than  to  still 
keep  improving  our  Cochin  breed. — D.  T. 
Htimhch,  in  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Tobacco  Dust  as  an  Insecticide. 

Mr.  T.  Greiner,  one  of  America's  leading 
authorities,  says:  "For  some  years  1  have 
been  using  and  recommending  tobacco  dust 
as  an  all-round  insect  destroyer.  I  use  it 
in  the  greenhouse  for  lice  (aphis),  m  the 
open  ground  for  the  cucumber  beel  lc,  plant 
lice,  and  for  worms  of  all  kinds,  and  some- 
times in  the  heu-house  for  lice,  etc.  It  is 
surely  one  of  the  swiftest  of  all  insecticides 
we  can  apnly,  almost  or  fully  equal  to 
buhach.  If  sifted  or  scattered  over  currant 
bushes  the  currant  worms  will  curl  m\>  and 
die,  and  the  bushes  will  be  free  from  the 
pest  within  an  hour  or  less,  ami  fall  from 
them  for  some  time.  If  blown  into  the 
heart  of  cabbage  plants  it  means  the  end  of 
the  green  worm.  Applied  in  the  same  way 
to  the  uests  of  the  caterpillars  (and  the  I  rees 
all  around  us  at  this  time  are  lull  of  them) 
especially  iu  the  morning  or  evening,  when 
the  worm-  are  all  at  lioine.il  will  clear 
them  out  for  good  in  less  than  an  hour.  In 
short,  I  baldly  know  what  worm  or  other 
soft-bodied  insect  the  contact  with  tobacco 
dust  would  not  speedily  kill.  I  believe  il 
will  even  put  an  end  to  the  potato  bug.  It 
distasteful  to  many  hard  shell  beetles 
also,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  with 
heavy  applications  we  can  drive  away  ibe 
cucumber  beetle  (and  perhaps  the  squash 
bug).  The  flea  beetle,  unfortunately, is  not 
so  easily  conquered,  even  if  it  does  not  like 
tobacco  smell.  Surely,  tobacco  dust  must 
be  considered  a  most  excellent  insecticide, 
and  as  k  is  not  expensive  (in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  the  sweepings  of  cigar  factories, 
etc.,  will  do  aud  can  he  had  for  the  hauling). 
I  think  everv  soil  tiller  should  keep  it  on 
hand.  I  have  usually  applied  tobacco  dust 
with  the  bare  hands,  scattering  it  rather 
freely  over  the  bushes  and  plants  and 
around  cucumbers,  melon  and  squash  vines, 
eveu  an  inch  deep  on  the  ground.  TLe  stuff 
is  worth  nearly  the  full  price  asked  for  it 
($3  per  barrel,  or  so)  as  a  fertilizer,  and  I 
have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  using  it  in  a 
particularly  economical  manner.  For  cab- 
bage and  caterpillar  nests,  however,  baud 
bellows  of  some  kind  are  almost  necessary, 
as  we  want  to  blow  the  dust  well  amongst 
the  leaves  and  the  webs.  The  ordinary 
cheap  band  bellows,  as  offered  for  sale  by- 
seedsmen  and  hardware  stores,  will  do  very 
well  for  cabbage. 


R5ISE  BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  MARKET 

Mere  profit  than  cows.  •  IKCl'MK  FKF.F,. 
AKTIIl'K  W.KIISK.    Furies!  Urove,  I*a. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  aud  is  Open  to  all. 


Lice. — I  have  been  taking  the  Poultry 
Keepeu  for  some  lime,  and  think  it  just 
the  thing  for  the  poultryman.  In  your 
next  copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  "wish 
you  would  tell  ine  bow  to  get  rid  of  chicken 
miles.— J.  T.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Use  the  kerosene  emulsion  given  in  this 
issue.  Also  see  articles  from  correspon- 
dents. 


Black  Minorca  Lame.— I  have  a  Black 
Minorca  cockerel  that  bas  be^n  quite  lame 
for  a  month  or  two,  and  I  cannot  tell  the 
cause.  No  sickness  or  swelling  in  his  leg  or 
foot.  Please  stale  cause  and  remedy.  He 
also  eats  well. — D.  S.  C.  Baker,  Elleusburg, 
Wash. 

You  give  no  particulars  of  how  he  is 
kept.  Probably  the  roost  is  too  high,  or  he 
may  have  been  injured.  Keip  him  on 
straw  at  night,  and  rub  him  with  r.ny  sim- 
ple liniment . 


Hatching  Duck  Eggs.— I  notice  in 
your  Poultry'  Keeper  you  state  that 
duck  eggs  should  have  "more  space  to 
hatch  than  heu  eggs,  flow  mu;n  space 
would  you  give  for  egg  drawer  inside  bot- 
tom of  that  tank?— C.  G.  B.,  Loudon,  On- 
tario. 

The  egg  drawer  should  be  at  least  an 
inch  deeper  for  duels'  eggs. 


Fattening  Turkeys.— Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  food  to  fatten 
young  tuxKeys?— P.  H.  S.,  Waterloo,  Ills. 

Feed  three  times  a  day  on  corn  and 
wheat. 


Bumble  Foot.— I  have  some  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs  troubled  with  bumble  toot.  Can  it 
be  cured,  and  how?—  D.  F.  H.,  Dunmore, 
Pa. 

Lance  the  feet  and  apply  ichthyol  once  a 
day.  Boosts  are  probably  too  high.  Keep 
them  on  straw.  Like  corns,  the  difficulty  is 
uot  easily  remedied. 


Feathebs  on  Legs  oe  Leghobns.— How 
h  it  that  some  Leghorn  hens  are  light 
brown  and  oibers  dark  brown,  both  sup- 
posed to  be  from  pure  bred  stock  ?  Whan 
is  the  cause  ot  Leghorn  chicks  having  very 
small  feathers  on  their  legs  ?  Some  ot  the 
feathers,  after  once  being  pulled  out,  do 
not  return  ?  I  have  some  chicks  with 
feathers  on  their  legs,  which  came  from 
Leghorn  stock  that  had  legs  as  smooth  as 
the  best.  I  would  like  your  opinion  in 
your  next  issue. — T.  S.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Leghorn  hers  will  frequently  differ  in 
their  shades  of  brown.  Feathers  oil  the 
legs  indicate  positive  impurity,  the  birds 
having  foreign  blood  in  them  from  some 
ancestor. 


Peobably  a  High  Roost.— What  is  the 
cause,  and  what  remedy  would  you  apply 
for  the  following:  Quite  a  number  of 
hens  have  a  large  hard  ball  in  the  centre  of 
their  feet,  which  remains  some  time  before 
the  hen  generally  droops  aud  dies.  Jt 
seems  to  be  among  quite  a  number  of 
poultry  in  this  section.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  break  up  oyster  shells  very  tine  for 
poultry  use  ?— S.  B.,  Ottawa,  Out., 
Canada. 

It  is  probably  caused  by  jumpiug  from 
high  roosts.  Keep  them  on  straw  until  im- 
provement occurs.  Shells  maybe  beaten 
with  a  hammer  or  ground  in  a  shell  mill. 


Bran  and  Oats. — How  much  bran  and 
oats  have  to  be  fed  to  chickens  in  summer 
time  ?  They  get  no  other  feed  except 
some  gre^n  bone  and  a  very  little  meat. 
They  go  at  large,  and  have  grass  and  clover 
all  they  want.  I  have  hens  on  the  same 
place.  How  much  in  weight  shall  they  get 
of  the  same  feed  ?  How  much  more  shall 
they  have  in  winter  time  ?— R.  G.  R.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Give  nothing  at  all  if  they  are  on  a  range. 
In  wmter  allow  one  pound  of  grain,  of  anv 
kind,  at  night,  to  a  dozen  fowls.  In  the 
morning  feed  each  hen  one  ounce  of  lean 
meat.  No  actual  weight  of  food  can  be 
given,  as  no  two  hens  eat  the  same  quan- 
tity. 


How  Many  Chicks  ixa  Broodeb.— If 
•  chicks  are  put  into  a  Harper's  brooder 
'istance,  how  many  brooders  will 
'me  chicks  require  before  they  are 
'hs  old  i    Explain  the  best  aud 
vay  ot  caring  for  IOC  chicks 
onths  during  the  season,  giv- 
1  number  of   brooders,  etc. 
•"t  plans  for  a  home-made 


bone-cutter  ?-B.  S.  S.,  East  Toronto,  Out., 
Canada. 

It  is  customary  to  put  only  a  number  of 
chicks  in  a  brooder  that  will  accommodate 
them  until  ready  for  market,  hence  fifty 
chicks  can  remain  in  one  brooder.  It 
would  require  a  long  article  to  give  the  in- 
formation requested,  which  we  have  done 
stveral  times,  aud  suggest  that  you  get  the 
"  Poultry  Keeper  illustrator,  No.  2,"  con- 
tents given  elsewhere.  There  is  no  one  of- 
fering plans  for  home-made  bone-cutter 
that  we  are  aware  of. 


Swollen  Face.—  I  have  a  hen,  half  Leg- 
horn and  half  Brahma,  which  has  one  cheeK 
badly  swollen.  It  looks  as  though  she  had 
the  mumps.  She  has  beeu  setting.  She 
eats  all  right  and  her  eyes  are  bright. 
There  is  nothiug  in  her  mouth.  Do  you 
thiuk  it  is  an  abscess  and  should  be  lanced, 
or  had  I  better  cut  off  her  head  ?  I  have 
taken  her  from  the  flock.— W.  E.  W., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

If  the  eye  is  also  closed,  it  indicates 
roup,  the  direct  influence  probably  being 
an  overhead  draft  of  air.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  an  injury,  oran  ordinary  abscess, 
which  may  be  lanced,  but  if  another  case 
appears  it  will  indicate  roup  and  spread, 
unless  extra  precaution  is  used. 

The  Male  Guinea.— Please  tell  us  iu 
one  of  your  numbers  how  to  recognize  the 
guinea  male  from  the  hen. — Dr.  Y.  R.  L., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

The  male  guinea  is  more  carunculated  on 
the  neck.  His  voice  is  a  chatter,  while  the 
female  gives  the  familiar  sound  resembling 
the  call  of  "Joe  Clark,"  ''Joe  Clark." 


1.  Will  you  be  kid  enough  to  let  me 
know  where  I  can  purchase  DollarDixie 
pump  ?  2.  I  have  some  tine  young  Buff 
Cochins. and  intended  to  take  them  to"a  fair. 
They  have  a  little  black  on  the  tip  of  their 
wings.  Will  this  keep  them  from  winning 
a  prize  ?  I  have  been  told  that  the  black 
gradually  disappears  as  the  bird  grows  old. 
1*  this  so  ?  I  have  been  raising  them  for 
about  four  years,  but  it  does  not  disappear 
in  my  bird.  3.  Are  nests  two  aud  a  half 
feet  high  too  high  for  my  birds,  or  would 
you  advise  me  to  have  them  on  the  floor  ? 
Would  it  injure  them  at  this  height  ?— L. 
H.  B.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

1.  We  canuot  answer,  as  we  do  not  know7. 
2.  The  standard  calls  for  a  "rich,  clear 
buff,"  but  we  never  saw  one  that  was  per- 
fect in  that  respect.  The  black  is  a  defect, 
but  not  a  disqualification,  and  it  appears 
on  nearly  all  show  birds.  3.  The  nests 
should  be  on  the  ground. 

Kaffir  Corx.— Would  you  kindly  give 
me  the  address  of  the  Eastern  a  gent »  for 
the  Kaffir  corn,  and  also  would  like  to  know 
if  it  could  be  raised  successfully  in 
western  New  York,  and  if  vou  know  any- 
thing of  its  value  for  feedins  chicks  or 
fowl*  .'—Mrs.  C.  J.  A.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

It  can  be  had  of  any  seedsman  iu  the 
East.  It  will  grow  wherever  corn  will 
grow,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
foods  for  poultry. 


Heat  Regulator.— Kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  a  heat  regulator  to  be  had  for 
home-made  incubators.— C.  H.  G.,  Blythe- 
bourne,  N.  Y. 

Address  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomiugton, 
Indiana. 


Indigestion  and  Cholera. 

The  Farmers'  Rsview  frequ?ntly  re- 
caives  from  its  readers  reports  on  the 
diseases  of  their  fowls,  in  which  chol- 
era is  spoken  cf.  Now,  we  would  like 
to  ask  this,  "How  do  you  know  it  is 
choleia?"  It  is  not  be  doubted  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases  the  disease  that  is 
called  cholera  is  nothing  but  indigestion. 
The  two  are  so  much  alike  in  many  of 
their  symptoms,  that  even  the  scientists 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry at  Washington  have  bsen  mistaken 
sometimes  and  have  experimented  for  chol- 
era with  fowls  sick  with  indigjstion.  Th's 
may  not  be  the  case  to-day.  but  it  was 
so  some  years  ago,  at  the  bsginning  of 
their  work  in  that  line.  If  veterinar- 
ians can  be  fooled  by  the  symptoms,  what 
can  we  expect  of  the  ordinary  farmer  and 
poultry  raiser?  It  is  a  very  excusabs 
mistake. 

Now,  we  are  convinced  that  indiges- 
tion is  a  trouble  that  carries  off  a  great 
many  fowls,  and  is  due  directly  to  a  too 
severe  system  of  feeding.  The  digestive 
organs  of  the  birds  are  not  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  tax  put  upon  them  for  a 
great  many  months.  In  their  wild  state 
the  birds  eat  part  grain,  part  insects,  part 
leaves  and  grass,  so  that  the  work  required 


to  digest  them  is  comparativey  light.  But 
in  a  domestic  state  the  birds  find  more 
work  put  upon  the  same  organs.  They 
are  fed  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye  and  bar- 
ley. The  work  of  grinding  done  by  the 
g  zzard  must  be  very  great  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  glands  must  also  work  to 
their  highest  capacity  to  furnish  the  SDl- 
vents  necessary  to  put  the  food  in  a  con- 
dition where  it  can  be  used  for  the  elabo- 
ration o!  blocd.  This  we  think  is  largely 
the  cause  of  indigestion,  since  exhaustion 
in  any  animal  must  lead  to  indigestion  as 
a  paitial  lesult. 

The  indigestion  first  makes  itself  mani- 
fest in  the  fowl  by  the  suspension  of  activ- 
ity by  the  organs  of  digestion.  It  is  not 
at  that  time  noticeable  by  the  farmer, 
who,  if  he  notices  anything,  will  see  only 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  bird  to 
rest  and  refrain  from  activity.  The  comb 
is  still  red,  and  the  feathers  are  smooth. 
The  organs  have  ceased  active  work  from 
exhaustion,  the  fDod  becomes  oftentimes 
impacted  in  the  digestive  canals,  and  this 
is  called  constipation.  As  a  part  of  the 
organs  recommence  activity  ,the  residue 
of  the  food  is  excreted,  but  in  a  form 
that  indicates  great  derangement  of  the 
organs.  The  constipated  cond  tion  is  fol- 
lowed by  diarrhoea,  and  most  frequently 
the  owner  of  the  poultry  declares  that  his 
b'rds  have  cholera  and  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  for  it.  Some  nostrum  is 
recommended,  and  he  begins  to  use  it, 
without,  however,  stopping  the  feeding  of 
the  grain  rat'on.  If  the  bird  gets  well 
the  organs  are  again  asked  to  undertake 
for  another  year  the  enormous  task  of 
grinding  grain  and  elaborating  blood  from 
the  same  materials  that  caused  the  trouble 
at  first. 

Fowls  that  have  the  run  of  the  farm 
should  net  be  troubled  with  indigestion 
in  the  summer  time,  sinca  they  are  en- 
abled to  live  largely  on  giass  and  insects, 
thus  les:enins  the  tax  on  the  digestive 
system.  And  it  is  a  fact  very  notice- 
able that  such  fowls  are  seldom  afflicted 
in  the  manner  mentioned.  On  such  farms 
the  trouble  comes  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  On  farms  where  the  birds  are  kept 
shut  up  through  the  summer  months,  and 
on  all  farms  in  the  winter,  the  remedy 
woud  seem  to  be  to  feed  cooked  food  for 
a  part  of  the  ration. 

Tie  cooking  co=s  net  p?rhaps  add  to 
the  digestibility  of  the  food  in  the  way 
of  getting  more  from  it  or  of  doing  the 
work  in  less  time,  though  this  is  doubt- 
less sometimes  the  case.  The  benefit  lies 
in  tha  way  of  lessening  the  aggregate 
work  to  be  done  by  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  if  the  food  is 
feed  in  a  cooked  fDrm  the  force  to  grind 
it  in  the  gizzard  will  be  nil.  This  leaves 
so  much  more  force  to  be  applied  in  ether 
directions.  Cooking  food  need  not  be  an 
expensive  affair.  There  is  no  necessity  fcr 
putting  the  kettle  on  the  stove  and  stand- 
ing over  it  to  keep  the  meal  or  ground 
feed  from  burning  down.  If  the  quantity 
is  more  than  a  gallon,  it  will  be  easy  to 
cook  it  quite  thoroughly  in  another  man- 
ner. Kent  the  water  to  a  boiling  point, 
and  see  that  it  is  boiling  not  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  kettle,  but  all  over.  This 
gives  the  total  liquid  a  heat  of  212  degrees. 
This  water  poured  into  the  mess  to  be 
cooked  and  left  standing  over  night,  will 
do  the  work.  Those  who  have  say  BO  hens, 
can  heat  a  teakettle  of  water  in  the 
morning  and  scald  the  meal  to  be  used  at 
night.  At  night  they  can  scald  the  mess 
that  is  to  be  fed  next  morning.  Of  course, 
the  larger  the  amount  of  feed  to  be  cook- 
ed the  better  will  the  caoking  be  done,  for 
the  longer  will  the  heat  remain  at  a 
cooking  point.  Such  feed  seems  greatly 
to  aid  the  health  of  the  fowls. 

This  health  question  is  a  great  one, 
for  the  number  of  fowls  lost  every  year 
is  incalculable.  This  means  the  cutting 
down  of  the  profits  very  materially.  This 
in  itself  is  sufficient  reason  for  every  pro- 
gressive farmer  owning  some  kind  of  an 
appliance  for  heating  water  for  the  use 
of  the  st"ck.  It  is  cheaper  to  keep  the 
stock  healthy  than  to  cure  them  after 
they  are  sick,  an!  this  is  especially  true 
of  poultry.  Do:toring  poultry  is  a  very 
discouraging  business.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  keep  them  in  a  con- 
dition where  drugs  and  medicines  are 
not  needed. 


Nez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palouse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
iu  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  bomeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse.  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recent  ly,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500.0C0)  acres' of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Miuu.,  for  folder  and 


Dates  of  Shows. 
The  following  excellent  artangemeut  of 
dates  of  shows  is  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  American  Fancier,  to  which  we  give 
crtdit.  The  list  will  be  kept  standing  un- 
til all  the  shows  are  over,  and  will  receive 
additions  from  time  to  time.  Secretaries 
will  oblige  us  by  promptly  informing  us  of 
the  dates  selected  by  their  respective  so- 
cieties, clubs  or  associations: 

Newburgb.N.  Y  Sept.  15-18,  1896 

Oueonta,  N.  Y  Nov.  23-2K,  1896 

Sedalia,  Mo  Nov.  21-27,  1896 

Rock  Island,  III  Nov.  24-28,  1896 

Nashville,  Tenn  Dec.  1-5,  1896 

St.  Louis,  Mo  Dec.  1-5,  1896 

Falls  City,  Neb  Dec.  1-5,  1896 

La  Crosse,  Wis  Dec.  1-6,  1896 

Topeka,  Kan  Dec.  1-6,  1896 

Geneva,  Neb  Dec.  2  4,  1896 

Garden  State  P.  &  P.  Ass'n...Dec.  2-5,  1896 

-Dixon,  III  Dec.  3-5.  1896 

Mexico,  Mo  Dec.  7-12,  1896 

Ashley,  Ohio  Dec.  7-12,  1896 

Prophetstown,  111  Dec.  7-12,  1896 

Columbia,  Mo  Dec.  7-12,  1S96 

Dallas,  Texas  Dec. 8-11,  1896 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  Dec.  8-11,  1896 

Augusta,  Ga  Dec.  S-12,  1896 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa  Dec  8-12,  1896 

Westerly,  R.  I  Dec.  9  12,  1896 

Louisville,  Ky  Dec.  9-14,  1896 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Dec.  9-16,  1896 

Milford,  Mass  Dec.  15-17,  1896 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

New  London,  Conn  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Pinckneyville,  111  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Princeton,  111  Dec.  15  18,  1896 

Birmiugham.Ala  Dec.  15-17,  1S96 

Auburn,  Neb  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Lansing,  3Iicb  Dec  15-18.  1896 

Jackson,  Tenn  Dec.  15-19,  1S96 

Miamuburg,  t)  Dec.  15-19,  1S96 

West  Chester,  Pa  Dee.  16->9,  1896 

Shelly,  N.  C  Dec.  16-19,  1896 

A  Hen  town,  Pa  Dec.  19-21.  1896 

Parsons,  Kan  Dec.  22-26.  1896 

New  York  City  Dec.  22-26,  1896 

Mid-Continental  Ass'n  Dec.  22-29,  1896 

R<  ading,  Pa  Dec.  23-29,  1896 

Wilke:<barre,  Pa.. Dec.  28,  1890  Jan.  2,  1897 
Creston,  Iowa. . .  .Dec.  28.  18v.6,  Jan.  2,  1897 

Oneida,  N.  V  D3c.  29.  189  i,  Jan.  1,  1S97 

Sauatoua.  Pa  Oec.  29,  1S96,  Jan.  2,  1897 

Titusville,  Pa. Dec.  30-31.  "96,  to  Jan.  2,  1897 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Dec.  30-31,  '96,  to  Jan.  2,  1897 

New  Haven,  Conn  Dec.  39  and  Jan.  2 

Lanark,  111  Jan.  4  9,  1897 

Ausonia,Conn  Jan.  5-8,  1897 

Biugbamton,  N.  Y  Jan.  5  S,  1S97 

Albuquerque,  N.  M  Jan.  5-8,  1897 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  Jin. 5-9,  1897 

Detroit,  Mich  Ian.  5-9.  1897 

Marion,  Indiana  Jan.  7-12,  1S97 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. . .  .Jan.  11-16,  1897 

Rochester,  N.  Y  Jan.  11-16,  1897 

Denver,  Col  Jan.  11-17,  1897 

Washington,  D.  C  Jan.  12-16,  1897 

Tiffin.  Ohio  Jan.  13-16,  1897 

Superior.  Wis,  Jan.  15,  1S97 

Elinira,  N.  Y  Jan.  18-22,  1897 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Jan.  19  22,  1*97 

Rockford,  111  Jan.  19-23,  1897 

Erie,  Pa  Jan.  19-23,  1897 

Scranton,  Pa  Jan.  19-22,  1897 

Pueblo,  Col  Jan  26-3',  1897 

Jackson,  Mich  Jan.  29-31,  1897 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  arc  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  California  day  s. 

Colorado,  Montana, .Idaho,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  aud 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Fax  West.  For 
further  information,  address  John  R. 
Pott,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

i  Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Maitazlne  In  the  world 
IB  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia 
Price  11.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Ladies'  Borne  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keefcb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnere 
nveach  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  about 
in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Colored  Dorkings. 

The  illustration  shows  the  compact  body 
and  solidity  of  the  fowls  in  general.  They 
have  live  toes  on  each  foot  and  are  regarded 
in  England  as  superior  to  all  breed-  for  the 
table.  When  matt  red  they  are  very  hardy, 
but  are  not  as  easy  to  raise  as  some  breeds. 
Crossed  on  Brahmas  or  Cochins  they  pro- 
duce the  largest  Capons,  and  the  cross- 
bred chicks  are  hardy.  The  hens  are  good 
mothers  but  are  not  above  the  average  as 
layers,  as  the  breed  is  one  intended  more 
for  the  table  and  the  quality  of  its  flesh 
than  for  producing  eggs. 

Something  About  Moulting. 

Those  who  witness  the  moulting  of  the 
hens  do  not,  perhaps,  consider  how  im- 
portant the  operation  is  to  the  feathered 


tribe  in  general.  It  is  the  casting  away  of 
the  old  covering,  the  putting  on  of  new 
clothes,  so  to  speak,  but  the  process  is  a 
gradual  one,  requiring  three  months  for 
its  completion.  The  majority  of  persons 
have  no  patience  with  a  moulting  hen. 
They  think  she  ought  to  lay  when  she  is 
moulting,  but,  if  they  will  reflect  a  little, 
they  will  conclude  that  natuie  is  economi- 
cal in  her  workings,  and  does  not  devolve 
upon  her  creatures  the  fulfillment  of  more 
than  one  task  at  a  time.  Xow,  a  hen  can- 
not shed  her  f°athers  and  lay  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  much  as  she  can  do  to  pass 
through  the  period  of  moulting  safely,  for, 
should  she  catch  cold  or  become  sick  from 
any  cause,  her  system  will  be  too  much 
out  of  order  to  enable  her  to  arrive  at 
good  health  again. 

Although  the  hen  becomes,  as  a  rule, 
rather  fat  while  moulting,  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  her  food  is  assimilated, 
the    feathers    require  lor  manufacture 


nearly  all  of  the  lime,  phos  phoric  acid  aiid 
nitrogen  that  is  contained  in  the  food,  but 
require  very  little  carbon.  The  hen  may, 
therefore,  grow  fat  and  yet  be  weak,  for 
she  may  be  richly  supplied  with  certain 
elements  of  which  she  always  has  an  ex- 
cess, while  being  very  deficient  in  other 
elements  that  are  absolutely  requisite  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  moulting.  As  the  hen  has 
now  to  supply  her  own  bodily  wants,  as 
well  as  to  grow  feather",  she  has  a  great 
drain  on  htr  system,  and  to  neglect  her  for 
a  single  day  makes  .  it  very  precarious  for 
her.  Then,  again,  during  the  process  of 
feather  making,  there  are  other  minerals 
that  are  urgently  demanded  by  the  system, 
such  as  iron  and  sulphur.  When  Ihe  bens 
are  moultiug.  give  them  a  generous  supply 
of  bone  meal,  charcoal,  meat  and  vegetables, 


COLORED  DORKINGS. 

tincture  of  iron  in  the  drinking  water,  and 
a  few  pinches  of  red  pepper  occasionally, 
makes  a  tonic  for  them.  The  bens  that 
moult  the  earliest  always  begin  to  lay  the 
soouest.  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  not  to  dis- 
pose of  those  that  moult  early.  When  once 
a  hen  is  through  moulting,  she  has  a  good 
start  as  a  layer,  and  has  no  further  work 
t  ado  till  the  succeeding  fall  but  lay,  and, 
if  wi  ll  fed,  will  do  well  iu  the  winter,  es- 
pecially if  the  quarters  are  warm.  If  early 
pullets  are  well  grown,  the  late  moulting 
hens  may  be  sent  to  market,  and  they  will 
retain  laying  till  warm  weather  in  the 
spring,  and  late  pullets  will  not  lay  in  win- 
ter at  all,  unless  they  have  matured 
quickly. 

How  to  Select  the  Layers.  J 

One  of  our  readers  makes  the  .suggestion 
that  it  would  be  valuable  to  possess  such 
information  by  which  one  could  select  the 
hens  that  will  lay  from  those  that  may  not 


be  so  productive,  thus  saving  the  expense 
of  keeping  a  large  number  of  drones  in  the 
flock.  The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one, 
although  we  have  before  given  information 
in  that  direction.  But  to  attempt  to  select 
the  prospective  layers  is  as  difficult  as  that 
of  anticipating  the  amount  of  milk  a  heifer 
will  produce  before  she  conies  in  with  her 
first  calf.  As  with  cattle,  the  matter  is  one 
of  observation,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is 
auv  class  of  stock  on  the  farm— either  ani- 
mals or  birds— that  will  give  indications  of 
their  prolificacy  before  they  begin  produc- 
tion. Hens  differ  individually  and  they 
differ  as  breeds.  Knowledge  of  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics  can  only  be  gained 
by  constant  associatioir  with  them  and 
careful  observation  of  their  traits. 
The  laying  hen  is  one  that  is  active  and 


busv.  A  good  scratching  hen — one  that  is 
never  idle — is,  as  a  rule,  a  good  layer,  for 
the  reason  that  her  active  habits  ket  p  her 
in  the  proper  condition  for  laying.  Hence 
we  may  advise  that,  in  selecting,  let  the 
busy,  active  hen  be  retained .  A  bright  red 
comb,  bright  wattles  and  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, are  indications,  while  bright  eves  and 
clean  feathers  also  point  to  success.  All 
hens  have  bright  red  combs  when  beginning 
to  lay,  but  it  is  before  the  hens  begin  that 
more  information  is  desired. 

The  best  method  is  to  breed  for  good  lay- 
ers. Select  the  best  layers  every  year  and 
mate  them  with  a  male  from  a  good  laying 
strain  or  breed,  and  the  shortest  road  will 
at  once  be  taken.  When  one  finds  a  lot  of 
drones  in  the  flock,  get  rid  of  them  and 
breed  from  those  that  are  productive.  The 
rule  that  "  like  begets  like''  holds  good  with 
poultry  as  with  anything  else,  and  should 
lead  to  the  production  of  better  stock,  but 
it  is  important  that  the  male  be  given  some 
consideration  when  selecting  breeding 
stock,  as  his  influence  on  the  future  pro- 
geny is  greater  than  that  of  any  female  in 
the  flock,  he  being  the  sire  of  all  instead  of 
a  few  only. 
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No.  21. 

{Continued  from  September.') 

Editors  have  trials  and  tribulations  that 
ordinary  mortals  know  not  of  Hence  con- 
tributors should  not  be  too  particular  if 
their  manuscripts,  however  carefully  pre- 
pared, are  occasionally  a  trifle  mutilated  by 
the  changing  or  omission  or  substitution 
of  a  word  which  destroys  the  rhyihm.  it 
not  the  sense  (provided  it  had  any  sense  to 
begin  with).  Even  careful  proof-reading 
does  not  always  insure  accuracy,  but  we 
tliink  our  Poultry  Keeper  fully  as  accurate 
as  average  publications.  We  bee  lpave, 
however,  to  refer  to  our  September  letter, 
page  eighty-two.  first  column,  fifty -fourth 
line  from  bottom,  and  restore  the  sense  by 
substituting  the  word  recently  for  "  regu- 
larly." The  twenty-eighth  lirie  from  bot- 
tom, same  column,  is  too  much  for  us,  bow- 
ever,  and  we  give  it  up,  not  being  familiar 
with  the  Chinese  language. 

A  correspondent  writes:  "Our  chick- 
ens, although  hatched  healthy  and  strong, 
never  get  beyond  the  fourth"  or  fifth  day 
before  looseness  of  the  bowels  develops  in 
a  number  of  them,  gradually  spreading 
until  about  two-thirds  of  theiii  are  dead, 
and  those  that  survive  seem  to  be  only 
such  as  the  malady  cannot  affeo,  because 
they  show  no  signs  of  it  at  all.  But  to-c!ay 
we  cau  count  the  chickens  we  have  lost  by 
hundreds  and  almost  by  thousands.  Can 
you  help  us  ?  " 

Reply:  At  this  distance  and, in  fact,unle?s 
on  the  spot,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
judge.with  much  expectation  of  accuracy  .as 
10  the  cause  of  such  unusual  moi  tality  among 
your  chickens,  and  it  must  necessarily  be 
main  I  j  conjecture.  Your  certainly  have 
the  ver\  best  system  of  artificial  rearing 
and  the  best  brooder  we  know  of,  but  from 
our  experience  and  observation  we  are  very  • 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  too  much 
"bottom  heat"  is  at  the  bottom  of,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  trouble.  Vastly 
more  brooder  chickens  are  roasted  to  death 
thau  are  frozen  to  death,  and,  in  our  own 
case,  if  we  had  to  choose  either  as  the  mode 
of  shuffling  off  ihis  mortal  coil,  we  should 
prefer  the  latter,  having  been  infoimed 
that  it  is  much  preferable,  but  how  any- 
body knows  is  one  of  the  unexplained  mys- 
teries. 

Of  all  artificially  brooded  chickens  that 
ever  prematurely  turned  up  their  toes,  no 
doubr,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  were  roasted  to 
death,  not  at  one  operation  by  any  means, 
but  by  a  gradual  process,  just  as  the  kind- 
hearted  man  cut  off  his  dog's  tail  au  inch 
at  a  time,  lest  doing  it  at  one  blow  might 
unduly  astonish  the  unfortunate  animal, 
and  prove  too  severe  a  strain  unon  its  ner- 
vous system,  and  probably  not  one  brooder 
chicken  in  a  hundred,  if  in  a  thousand,  has 
ever  frozen  to  dea'h  or  died  from  the  effects 
of  even  a  chilL  Personally,  we  never 
placed  a  thermometer  in  a  brooder  in  our 
lives,  any  more  thau  in  our  coffee  and  on 
our  toast  to  ascertain  the  temperature,  or 
in  our  pocket  to  see  if  we  were  freezing  to 
death,  or  than  our  good  old  grandfathers 
used  them  to  test  their  brick- ovens,  and 
yet  those  ancient  pumpkin-pies  were  baked 
to  a  nicety,  crust  and  all.  We  can  tell  the 
proper  temperature  of  our  brooders  by 
placing  our  hand  upon  the  floor;  but  if  we 
were  to  rely  upon  thermometer4,  we  would 
place  them  on  the  floor,  directly  over  tbe 
flame,  right  among  the  cichkens,  after  they 
were  all  snugly  stowed  away,  and  would 
keep  the  mercury  as  near  ninety  five  as 
possible  for  newly -batched  chickens  until 
they  were  two  days  old,  or.  rather,  until 
they  had  been  in  the  brooder  two  days. 
This  is  warm  enough,  and  if  any  warmer 
will  injure  them  and  ultimately  kill  them. 
After  two  days  reduce  the  heat  to  ninety 
and  so  on,  gradually  down  to  not  over 
seventy-five  by  the  time  they  are  two  weeks 
old. 

In  warm  weather  we  run  the  flame  to  our 
brooder  stoves  just  as  low  as  they  will  burn 
and  not  go  out,  and  in  hot  weather  we  en. 
tirely  extinguish  the  flame  duting  the  day, 
and  light  the  stoves  again  say  about  an 
hour  before  the  chickens  go  into  their 
brooders.  We  would  not  light  them  at  all, 
were  it  not  the  fact  that  unless  the  brooders 
are  slightly  warmer  than  outside  of  them, 
the  chickens  are  quite  likely  to  crowd  into 
a  corner  of  tbe  brooder  house,  and  many  of 
them  stifle  to  death.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
in  the  very  corner,  may  be  crowded  into  the 
dirt  nearly  out  of  sight  with  little  of  them 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  besides  their  less, 
by  which  convenient  appendages  they  can 
be  drawn  forth  for  inspection  by  the  Coro- 
ner. 

If  your  brooders  are  properly  con- 
structed, you  should  have  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  the  centre  of  the 
brooder  floors  from  becoming  too  warm, 
but  if  you  cannot  conveniently  succeed  in 
doing  this,  place  something  tliere  to  keep 
the  chickens  from  it.  An  inverted  saucer, 
or  the  saucer  to  a  four  or  five  inch  flower- 
pot, or  a  circular  block  of  wood,  will  answer 
tbe  purpose,  but  at  all  events  the  chickens 
must  not.  squat  on  a  very  warm  floor 
if  you  want,  them  to  "live  and  move  and 
have  their  being."  and  thrive  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art.  During  excessively  hot 
nights,  after  the  chickens  are  snugly  in 
their  brooders,  you  can,  if  deemed  best, 
extinguish  the  fiaine  or  remove  the  stove 
without  their  being  any  wiser  for  it,  and 


perhaps  they  may  be  benefitted  by  this  lit- 
tle scheme. 

We  believe  you  are  familiar  with  our 
mode  of  feeding  and  treating  brooder 
chickens;  but  if  not,  you  will  find  itfully 
explained  on  pages  twentv-four  to  thirtv 
of  our  twenty-fifth  (present)  annual  circu- 
lar, which  we  cheerfully  send  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp  (and  not  without)  to  all  appli- 
cants, whetner  from  MeKinley  or  Bryan, 
regardless  of  age,  sex,  nationality,  politieil 
proclivities,  shape,  size,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  ser\itude. 

W.  H.  Rudd.'S 

Orroceo  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 


IMs  of  Feeding. 


Peter    Poultry    Discusses  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest  -He 
Finds   it   Most  Difficult 
With  Late  Chicks 

LETTER  IV. 

BY  PETER  POULTRY. 

The  foundation  of  true  progress  in  poul- 
try farming,  as  in  all  other  branches  of 
business,  is  based  upon  the  experience  of 
others,  and  tbe  resultsof  their  observations. 
To  remedy  the  loss  in  my  poultry  yard  in 
July  bv  a  sudden  incursion  of  rats,  men- 
tioned in  my  last  letter,  I  resolved  to  raise 
a  small  flock  of  late  chicks,  batched  in  Sept- 
tember,  and  only  those  of  the  Brown  Lee- 
horn  stock,  these  being  tbe  most  rapid  in 
maturing,  and  therefore,  as  I  hope,  better 
able,  with  proper  housing,  to  stand  the 
winter.  From  hve  hens,  (partly  borrowed 
oues.  as  my  sitters  were  not  enough  of  them 
broody  at  the  lime,)  I  succeeded  in  ba  ch- 
ing forty-eight  chicks,  of  which,  now  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  I  have  fortv-four  re- 
maining. These  now  promise  well, the  four 
that  have  dropped  off  having  been  rather 
weak  from  the  first.  Of  those  four  only 
one  had  any  trouble  like  t>>e  gapes,  the 
ouly  instance  of  gapes  that  has  occurred  in 
my  yard  this  year.  Indeed,  in  the  three 
years  of  my  keeping  fowls,  I  have  had 
scarcely  any  cases  of  this  kind.  One  cause 
of  this  m  y  be  that  my  coops  and  runs  have 
tight  board  floors,  with  coal  ashes  for 
scratching  and  dusting  well  supplied  in  one 
end,  and  my  chickens  never  get  to  the  earth 
until  trom  two  to  three  months  old. 

I  may  here  remark  that  my  loss  of  99 
chicks  in  July  was  the  result  of  gapes 
among  the  rats,  and  not  among  the  chick- 
ens. This  one  case  of  gapes  began  or,e 
morning,  and  that  evening,  although  a 
feather  was  carefully  used  to  loosen  or  dis- 
lodge a  worm  or  worms,  its  breathing  was 
so  difficult  that  I  promptly  put  it  out  of  its 
misery,  and  then  carefully  dissected  out 
and  examined  the  windpipe.  I  found  this 
swollen  at  about  one-thiid  of  the  way  down, 
and  on  opening  the  swelling  I  found  about 
a  dozen  small  larvae,  from  which,  later.  I 
suppose  worms  would  have  developed.  I 
diduot  have  the  time  to  subject  those  to  a 
microscopic  examination.  Now  it  seems 
likely  that  in  this  case  death  would  have 
ensued  sooner  or  later,  and  the  royal  rem- 
edy of  the  hatchet  was  the'best.  Of  course 
I  use  tbe  word  hatchet  here  only  figurative- 
ly, as  its  'ictual  use  would  have  prevented 
any  careful  examination  of  the  windpipe. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of  our  jour- 
nals that  some  successful  poultrymen  use 
the  hatchet  promptly  as  the  remedy  for 
most  diseases.  They  thus  arrest  early  tbe 
spread  of  a  contagious  disease,  and  increase 
greatly  the  stamina  of  their  flock  by  cutting 
off  the  weaklings  promptly,  permitting 
only  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  This 
course,  in  my  limited  experience  thus  far, 
I  have  pretty  regularly  pursued,  and  I 
most  cordially  recommend  it,  except  per- 
haps possibly  in  some  rare  and  special 
cases. 

Believing  that  my  five  bens  would  not 
raise  single  comb  Brown  Leghorns  to  sup- 
ply my  yard  with  pullets  in  the  spring,  I 
obtained  from  a  good  friend,  and  very  suc- 
cessful poultry  dealer,  a  hen  and  sixteen 
chicks,  all  Brown  Leghorns,  mother  and  all, 
the  result  of  two  stolen  nests.  These 
reached  me  bv  express  a  little  before  tbe 
chicks  weie  a  week  old,  and  seemed  very 
lively,  and,  with  their  mother  as  well,  very 
shy  I  shut  them  up,  as  the  other  five 
broods,  in  one  of  inv  rat-proof  tight  coops 
and  wire  runs,  and  for  a  tew  days  they  did 
well,  but  seemed  rather  weaker  than  my 
other  Leghorns  of  the  same  age.  At  length 
one  died  in  the  coop  on  one  of  the  cool 
nights  a  week  or  more  ago,  and  thence  for- 
ward one  or  two  dropped  off  each  night, 
until  twelve  were  gone,  and  at  this  writing 
only  four  remain  alive,  and  these  are  not  of 
the  strongest.  I  examined  each  chick  with 
care,  and  failed  to  discover  any  cause  for 
their  death.  Not  a  louse  could  be  found 
about  them,  and  their  bowels  seemed  all 
right.  They  simply  seemed  to  lose  strength 
gradually,  and  stretch  out  at  night  and  die. 
Their  poor  little  bodies  were  so  thin  that  on 
taking  them  up  one's  thumb  and  finger 
seemed  almost  to  touch  through  them  from 
side  to  side.  They  were  neither  under  or 
overfed,  but  fed"  exactly  like  the  other 
forty-four,  which  have  done  and  are  doing 
finely. 

All  my  young  chicks  are  fed  as  follows  : 
No  food  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours; 
hard-boiled  eggs,  well  pulverized,  for  the 
first  two  feeds,  and  plenty  of  fresh  waterto 


drink  from  the  first  and  always;  then  feed 
a  crumbly  mixture,  never  in  the  least 
sloppy,  formed  as  follows.  Three-tenths 
wheat  bran,  three-tenths  wheat  middlings, 
or  Spratts  Patent,  three-tenths  corn  meal, 
one-tenth  ernund  meat  and  one-tenth  ground 
bone,  This  feed  is  continued,  (making  it  a 
trifle  more  moist  after  the  first  two  orthree 
weeks,)  until  the  chicks  are  old  enough  to 
take  the  same  food  as  the  old  fowls,  (say 
some  three  months  old,)  and  this  food  of 
the  old  fowls  is  the  same  mixture  of  ground 
food  as  given  the  chicks,  mixed  with  the 
refuse  of  all  sorts  from  the  family  table. 
For  the  old  fowls  and  older  chicks  this 
mash  forms  the  morning  meal,  and  in  the 
winter  it  is  cooked  and  served  quite  warm. 

The  amount  that  each  group  of  fowls  will 
take,  -without  leaving  any.  is  what  is  care- 
fully put  before  them,  arid  this  care  is  eyen 
more  solicitously  observed  with  the  younger 
chickens.  For  all  a  light  sprinkle  of  wheat, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  oats,  is  fed  in  the  scratching 
ground  at  noon,  and  a  fuller  feed  of  one  of 
these  erains  is  fed  in  the  scratching  ground 
at  night.  In  cold  weather  the  evening  feed 
is  of  whole  corn,  say  twice  a  week  Of 
course  the  mash  is  always  fpd  in  troughs. 

I  have  been  much  discouraged  to  have 
mv  last  little  group  of  chicks  so  rapidly 
and  mysteriously  reduced  from  sixteen  to 
four :  but  in  our  business,  as  in  others,  we 
must  do  our  best  in  the  wav  of  labor,  care 
and  foresight,  and  then  rest  satisfied  with 
the  result,  whatever  it.  ma  v  be.  If  my  lit- 
tle collection  of  September  chicks,  now  rc 
duced  to  forty,  continue  to  flourish,  I  may 
vet  have  enough  pullets  to  stock  properlv 
mv  Leghorn  yard,  and  I  think  that  they 
will  develop  rapidly  enough  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  winter  cold  when  it  comes,  espe- 
cially as  all  of  my  houses arenow  tin-roofed 
and  weather  boarded,  with  tarred  paper 
undertbe  sidings, and  have  south  windows, 
closed  with  glazed  sasb,  and  protected 
against  rats  and  other  vermin  by  covers  of 
ba^-ineh  mesh  wire. 

Besides  using  the  hatchet  freelv  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease,  I  shall  use  it 
very  freplv  to  prepare  for  the  pot  all  fowls 
that  fall  below  my  standard,  and  thus,  T 
hope,  in  a  few  vear«  to  have  four  small 
yards  of  tbe  best-bred  birds  of  the  four  de- 
sirable kind  which  I  have  selected  :  Single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahma'.. 
To  my  eye  no  fowl  presents  a  finfr  apnear- 
ance  in  the  yard,  nor  is  more  desirable  as 
an  all-round  fowl,  than  the  Brahmas.  But 
every  one  to  his  taste,  and  Iher  are  surely 
no  lavers  quite  the  equal  of  the  Leghorns 
and  the  Minorcas. 

In  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  September 
I  find  a  reference  to  "Lo"  of  Feathers," 
and  esrjeciallv  as  affecting  Black  Minorcas. 
In  my  little  Minorca  yard  I  had  seventeen 
half-grown  chickens,  well  feathered  and  in 
good  condition.  Some  began  to  lose  the 
feathers  from  their  beads  and  two  or  three 
became  quite  bald.  On  seeing  your  article 
I  began  examining  the  flock  with  care,  and 
found  a  numbpr  of  head  lice.  I  at  once  ap- 
plied lard  and  Lambert's  Death  to  Lice,  and 
tbe  trouble  seemed  to  be  entirely  removed. 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  that  lice  were 
the  cause  in  the  case  mentioned  bv  your 
correspondent.  Being  so  completely  free 
from  lice  in  mv  vard  I  was  off  my  guard, 
and  your  suggestion  has  very  likely  saved 
half  of  my  favorite  little  flock  of  Minorcas. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  CHICKS. 


Feeding  Variety  to  Fowls— How  Much 
Space  for  Chicks — In  Breeding 
Begin  at  the  Bottom. 

When  we  receive  a  letter  from  a  reader 
who  demands  a  reply  we  always  like  to  let 
every  reader  know  what  be  says  and  what 
our  opinion  maybe.  It  is  always  under- 
stood that  we  highly  value  the  opinions  of 
readers,  aud  welcome  their  experience.  It 
is  possible  that  many  of  them  maybe  in 
error,  but  "an  idea"  can  always  be  had 
from  someone.  In  this  connection  we  give 
some  inquiries  below  from  a  subscriber  at 
Newport,  Kentucky,  with  our  replies.  He 
says: 

1.  Suppose  you  had  a  flock  of  chickens 
and  a  stock  of  "feed  on  hand  of  corn,  wheat, 
cut  clover  hay,  barley,  middling*,  cut  bone 
and  meat,  green  food,  etc.  What  would 
you  consider  a  good  combination  -for  each 
day  for  one  week,  so  as  to  eive  a  different 
variety  each, day  and  not  return  to  the  first 
until  the  eighth  day,  or  can  any  of  these 
foods  be  mixed  to  form  a  good  food?  I 
suppose  the  breed  does  not  matter,  say 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in  good  condition, 
for  instance. 

2.  How  many  square  inches  of  floor  space 
should  be  allowed  per  chick  the  first  two 
weeks  in  a  brooder  (top  >>eat)  ? 

3.  Is  five  inches  space  enough  between 
floor  and  top  of  brooder  inside  where  the 
chicks  gather? 

4.  Suppose  you  bought  a  pen  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  (one  cock  and  ten  hens) 
from  each  of  three  different  parties,  say  A., 
B.  and  C. ;  would  you  keep  each  cock  with 
the  hens  he  came  with,  or  would  you  take 
a  cock  from  A.  and  put  with  the  hens  from 
B.  or  C,  etc. ;  that  is  change  about.  If  you 
kent  each  cock  with  the  same  hens  as  be 
came  with,  would  that  not  be  inbreeding? 
If  not,  what  is  inbreeding  ?  I  can  generally 
find  what  I  want  in  some  of  the  Poultry 
Keepers,  but  the  above  questions  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  papers. 


5.  I  have  done  some  experimenting  with 
ncubators  and  brooders,  both  top  and  bot- 
tom heat,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  top  heat  is  the  only  heat,  and  from  hot 
water,  also,  not  hot  air.  I  want  the  heat  to 
stay  if  the  lamp  goes  out.  I  will  soon  be 
in  the  poultry  business  to  stay.  I  was  in 
it  before  and  lost  because  I  did  not  follow 
the  a<'vice  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  but 
now  1  know  more  about  it.  both  from  study 
and  experimenting  for  over  a  year,  and  I 
feel  that  I  will  succeed.  Before,  I  tried  to 
start  at  the  top  and  took  a  tumble,  but  now 
lam  going  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  go 
up.  I  have  paid  for  my  knowledge  and 
want  to  profit  by  it. 

1.  If  we  had  a  stock  of  food  on  hand  we 
would  first  estimate  cost.  If  the  fowls  are 
on  a  range  in  summer,  we_would  give  no 
food  at  all.  If  in  tbe  fall  of  the  year,  we 
would  give  one  meal  a  day,  at  night,  and 
we  would  also  particularly  notice  if  the 
fowls  are  fat,  and  give  the  laying  hens  more 
food  than  the  non-layers.  In  fact,  we 
would  feed  them  just  as  we  would  a  family 
of  persons,  which  is  according  to  their 
wants.  What  the  sc  wants  may  be  can  only 
be  known  by  one  who  has  giver,  the  fowls 
personal  observation .  No  one  can  tell  him 
how  to  feed,  as  no  two  hens  are  alike  or  eat 
alike,  hence  what  we  may  say  in  regard  to 
a  bill  of  fare  cannot  be  cons:dored  reliable. 
It  may  help  someone,  but  is  not  infallible. 
Now,  we  would  give  to  16  hens  half  a  pound 
of  cut  clover  hav  in  winter,  scalded  over 
night  and  fed  warm  in  a  trough  in  the 
morning.  The  next  morning  we  would  give 
a  pound  of  cut  bone  and  meat.  The  next 
morning  we  would  return  to  clover,  then 
bone  and  meat,  and  so  continue.  We  would 
then,  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished,  scat- 
ter a  gill  of  millet  or  rape  seed  in  litter  to 
make  them  scratch,  and  at  noon  we  would 
do  tbe  same;  give  only  one  gill.  On  Mon- 
day night  we  would  give  a  quart  of  corn, 
Tuesday  n;ght  a  quart  of  wheat,  Wednesday 
night  a  quart  of  oats,  Thursday  a  quart  of 
barley,  Friday  a  quart  of  buckwheat  and 
Saturday  begin  with  corn  again.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  to  skip  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  nights  '  and  give  on  Wednesday 
half  a  pound  of  middlings, quarterpound  of 
linseed  meal  and  half  a  pound  of  bran, 
mixed  and  scalded;  on  Saturdays,  allowing 
a  quart  of  ma*hed  potatoes  or  turnips  and 
quarterpound  of  linseed  meaL  We  admit 
that  the  above  is  somewhat  methodical,  but 
tbe  question  was,  if  we  had  the  hens  and 
had  the  foods. 

2.  A  brooder  one  yard  square  should  ac- 
commodate fifty  chicks  from  the  time  they 
are  hatched  until  they  are  sent  to  market, 
which  is  about  when  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  old. 

3.  Five  inches  is  too  high  at  first,  unless 
heat  is  strong;  three  inches  will  answer  at 
first,  gradually  raising  the  top  (or  lowering 
the  floor)  as  the  chicks  grow. 

4.  Never  use  miles  with  hens  from  the 
same  flock.  It  is  best  to  avoidmating  birds 
that  are  akin.  Inbreeding  is  not  always 
known:  tbe  male  may  be  full  brother  to 
the  pullets,  as  no  record  is  kept  of  eggs 
hatched,  so  far  as  their  parentage  is  con- 
cerned. 

5.  It  is  true  that  hot  water  retains 
heat  longer,  but  as  to  which  is  better — hot 
water  or  hot  air— opinions  differ,  and  much 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

Rattling  in  the  Throat. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Laudaker,  Ailey,  Ga.,  has  a 
pair  of  fowds  with  rattling  in  the  throats. 
As  we  wish  to  have  something  to  say  on 
this  subject  we  give  his  letter  telow.  He 
writes : 

We  have  a  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
cockerel  and  pullet  with  something  the 
matter  with  their  throats.  He  seems  to 
hock  at  short  intervals,  sounding  a  good 
deal  like  the  hiccoughs.  She,  when  breath- 
ing, has  a  hacking  sound,  sounding  like  a 
duck's  quacking.  Can  you  tell  from  this 
what  is  the  matter  with  them?  Otherwise 
they  appear  to  be  very  healthy.  He  is 
moulting;  she  has  just  commenced  laying. 
What  remedy,  please,  if  you  can  tell  the 
cause. 

If  Mr.  Laudaker  had  described  bis  poul- 
try house  and  mentioned  bow  he  fed  he 
would  have  given  us  something  to  work 
upon,  but  he  ouly  states  the  symptoms. 
Whether  there  are  cracks  in  the  walls, 
kuot  holes,  or  overhead  draughts,  or 
whether  they  are  fat,  he  does  not  inform 
us.  Tbe  remedy  is  to  look  out  for  draughts, 
omit  all  food  for  a  week,  and  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  beaten  egg,once  or  twice  a  day, 
with  a  grain  of  quinine  with  the  egg  at 
night.  Hamburgs  are  tender  and  will  not 
stand  exposure  to  damp  draughts. 
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Poultry  for  Profit. 

BY  M.   M.    KLINE,  PRESIDENT  TENNESSEE 
POULTRY    ASSOCIATION,  NASHVILLE. 

Bead  before  the  Farmers'  Convention  at 
Clarksville,  lenn. 

In  presenting  this  paper  I  shall  aim,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  to  outline  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  poultry  in- 
terest in  general,  and  to  indicate  along 
what  lines  the  industry  may  be  |  r<  fitably 
advanced  in  this  immediate  section.  The 
difficulty  in  securing  proper  consider.: lion 
of  this  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  far- 
mers look  upon  "  raisin'  chickens  "  as 
"  women's  work,*'  and  rather  below  the 
dignity  of  the  "  lords  of  creation."  The 
average  farmer  will  tell  you  that  "  the  wo- 
men folks  raise  a  few  chickens  and  swap 
the  eggs  for  sugar,  and,  once  in  a  while,  for 
a  plug  of  tobacco  for  1  he  old  man."  That 
is  as  far  as  it  ever  goes  with  them.  The 
Coffee  is  well  sweetened  and  the  supply  of 
"  Gravely  "  doesn't  run  short ,  and  once  in  a 
while,  when  the  hens  have  been  uuusually 
industrious,  a  little  drop  of  Lincoln  County 
for  good  measure  is  all  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  direction.  Hut  a  careful 
consideration  of  this  subject  will  show 
that  it  deserves  something  more  than  this. 

How  many  of  you  present  are  aware  of 
the  fact  l hat  the  poultry  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  the  wheat? 
ihat  while  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
agricultural  country  on  i lie  face  ot  the 
globe,  our  people  annually  import  millions 
of  dozens  ot  eggs?  That  during  the  last 
four  months  of  1MM,  1,304  000  dozeus  of  eggs 
were  brought  into  the  United  States, 
mostly  from  Europe  ?  That  for  the  same 
amount  ot  capital  invested,  and  intelligent 
application  made,  poultry  pays  better  than 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  swme  or  sheep ? 
That  while  all  of  these  are  raised  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  supply  the  home  market 
and  for  expor  ,  the  borne  demand  for  poul- 
try produce  has  never  yet  been  met  except 
by  importing  large  quantities  from  other 
countries?  And  above  all,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  to  the  farmer,  that  there  is 
less  fluctuation  in  theprices.of  poultry  aud 
eggs  than  in  anything  else  grown  or  raised 
on  the  farm-  These  facts  are  being  taken 
advantage  ol  by  the  farmers  of  the  North, 
and  the  selection  of  stock  and  the  prepar- 
ation for  the  caie  of  poultry  is  as  carefully 
made  as  in  the  case  of  any  siock  on  the 
farm.  Int  elligent  sludy  of  the  subject  has 
resulted  in  more  than  satisfactory  profits. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  among  the 
thrifty  New  Jersey  farmers  the  saying. 
"  Raise  chickens  and  raise  the  mortgage," 
has  well  nigh  passed  into  a  proverb.  I 
scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  go  further 
along  ttis  line.  The  facts  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry  are  within  easy 
reach  of  anyone,  and  if  you  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  go  into  "the  matter  further 
than  to  give  me  your  kind  attention  during 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  you  can  soon 
learn  more  than  I  could  possibly  tell  you 
at  this  time. 

The  facts  above  set  out  being  assumed, 
the  question  is,  how  best  to  apply  them  for 
our  own  profit.  And  in  considering  this 
part,  understand,  I  am  not  even  suggesting 
that  any  man  give  up  his  other  farming  in- 
terests to  take  up  that  of  poultry  exclus- 
ively. I  shall  only  suggest  that  this  branch 
of  the  farmer's  worn  be  given  the  same 
consideration  as  is  given  to  every  other 
branch. 

Tennessee  is  better  adapted  to  the  rais 
ingof  poultry  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  State's.  The  reasons  for  this  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  your  minds. 
More  money  can  be  made  on  poultry  in 
Tennessee  than  in  any  other  State,  and* you 
can  make  more  out  of  it  for  the  time  and 
tmouey spent  on  it  than  anything  else  on 
he  far  m.  That  is  what  you  ask  me  to 
prove.  I  will  do  that  provided  you  con- 
sent to  do  the  work.  If  you  will  agree  to 
this  arrangement,  as  soon  as  this  conven- 
tion is  enred  I  will  go  home  with  you  and 
togeth  er  we  will  establish  a  little'experi- 
mental  poultry  plant  I  to  do  the  talking 
and  you  the  work,  as  previously  agreed 
upon.  As  we  ride  along  out  to  the  tarm  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say  to  you  that  there 
are  l hree  things  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful raising  of  "  poultry  U  r  profit ;"  nay, 
four. 

First,  go  slow  until  you  know  what  you 
are  doing ;  second,  cleanliness,  not  only  of 
the  stock,  but  of  tbeir  quarters  as  well; 
third,  proper  feeding,  and  fourth,  keep 
your  stock  busy .  I  shall  tell  you  all  this 
before  you  get  to  the  first  toll  gate,  so  that 
if  you  think  the  job  is  too  big  for  you 
to  tackle  I  can  get  out  and  walk  back  and 
take  the  train  for  home.  The  first  woik 
you  are  to  do  is  on  the  chicken  house.  If 
it  isn't  weather-proof,  we  will  make  it  so. 
Stop  up  every  crack  and  knot  hole  you  can 
find,  and  let  us  have  it  just  as  comfortable 
as  it  can  be  made.  Too  much  trouble  ? 
"Well,  that  depends.  How  would  you  like 
to  gather  corn  the  next  day  if  you  bad 
slept  all  night  with  the  wind  blowing 
through  a  good  sized  crack  on  your  bead 
and  bare  feet  ?  You  would  not  need  ihe 
doctor  to  tell  you  you  tiad  the  rheumatism. 
Clean  off  the  floor—clean— and  have  it  dry 
by  all  means.  1  neglected  to  tell  you  to 
put  a  window  with  glass  in  it  in  the  "house. 

Put  up  some  new  roosts,  and  let  them  be 


not  over  two  feet  high  and  not  less  than 
four  inches  wide.  Make  pletty  of  nests 
and  have  them  inviting.  Now  partition  off 
one  cornerof  the  house,  say  six  feet  square, 
by  placing  a  six  inch  board  edgewise  on  the 
floor.  Fill  this  up  to  the  top  with  good 
dry  straw  or  dry  forest  leaves.  Over  in 
another  corner,  away  from  the  roosts  and 
nests,  partition  off  another  little  pi  ice  two 
and  a  half  feet  square  with  six  inch  boards, 
and  till  it  full  of  nice  drv  road  dust  .  You 
might;  mix  a  shovelful  of  wood  ashes  and  a 
handful  ot  powdered  sulphur  w  ith  it.  This 
little  corner  is  the  hen's  bath  room,  and  the 
sulphur  will  help  to  keep  away  the  lice. 
Now  whitewash  every  part  of  it  inside,  and 
throw  some  slacked  lime  on  the  floor,  and 
when  your  hens  are  in  it,  see  tuat  the  drop- 
pings are  removed  twice  a  weeh. 

We  are  ready  to  put  in  the  hens  now,  and 
if  your  house  is  twenty  feet  squaie  you 
may  put  forty  in  it.  I  wish  you  had  some 
thoroughbred  Plymouth  Hock  hens,  but 
von  haven't,  so  we  will  just  put  in  what 
you  have  and  make  up  the  balance  of  the 
forty  by  buying  a  few  of  the  best  ones 
from  your  neighbors.  Never  mind  the 
rooster,  we  won't  need  him  this  winter,  and 
we  won't  have  him  uext  summer,  so  just 
kill  him  off  if  he  is  tough. 

Now  the  plant  is  arranged  and  the  egg 
machines  are  ready  to  start  to  work,  for  a 
ben  is  a  machine,  and  under  proper  condi- 
tions she  is  bound  to  produce  eggs.  This 
same  machine  worked  well  last  summer 
when  she  could  get  insects  (meat),  grass 
seeds  (grain)  and  grass.  So  let  us  give  her 
the  same  treatment  now  and  she  will  do  as 
well,  and  remember  she  wants  variety,  too. 
Suppose  we  arrange  a  Will  of  fare  about  as 
foil  jws,  varying  it  from  day  today  as  we 
can:  For  the  morning  meal,  which  should 
always  be  fed  in  the  house  in  the  winter, 
let  us  take  for  the  forty  hens  a  quart  of 
bran,  a  quart  of  coarse  meal,  if  it  is  bandy, 
and  make  up  the  balance  of  a  gallon  from 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  any  other  vegetables 
that  you  may  have  asurplus  ol,  and  boil  all 
together  in  a  mash  and  feed  warm  in 
t  n  ittL'  lis  as  early  in  the  morn  ins:  as  possible. 
After  they  have  eaten,  take  the  troughs 
away  and  keep  them  clean.  Now  you  must 
scatter  two  or  three  bandstul  of  millet  seed 
and  as  much  wheat  among  the  straw  or 
leaves  over  in  die  corner.  You  will  then 
soon  see  what  I  meant  by  keeping  them 
busy.  Later  m  the  day,  just  before  they 
are  ready  for  the  roost,  give  them  a  feed  of 
g'ain,  a  quart  to  ten  ben«,  no  more;  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  or  rye,  alternated  from  day  to 
day.  Only  on  cold  nights  give  them  corn, 
as  it  helps  resist  the  cold  better  than  any 
other  grains.  Generally  speaking,  feed 
corn  sparingly.  It  is  too  fattening,  and  fat 
hens  won't  lay.  Of  course  you  are  to  keep 
plenty  of  water  handy,  and  it  mustn't  be 
ice  water,  and  the  vessels  must  bu  kept 
clean. 

If  your  feed  cutter  is  in  working  order, 
you  liay  cut  up  some  clover  hay  very  tine, 
pour  hot  water  over  a  bucket  full  of  it 
and  let  it  steep  for  two  or  three  hours, 
drain  off  the  water,  stir  a  little  bran  with 
it.  and  feed  as  hot  as  they  will  take  it. 
Clover  hay  is  one  of  the  tinest  egg-produc- 
ing foods',  and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  it. 
Once  a  week  or  twice  if  possible,  give  them 
a  feed  of  meat.  Any  old  offal,  so  it  is  not 
spoilt,  will  answer;  cooked  and  chopped  is 
best.  Let  them  run  out  as  much  as  possi- 
ble during  the  dav,  only  not  in  the  rain  nor 
snow.  Keep  them  up  in  bad  weather,  and 
scatter  extra  rations  of  the  millet  seed  and 
wheat. 

You  think  I  have  cut  out  a  lot  of  work 
just  for  a  few  chi  'kens,  don't  you?  Well, 
we  are  talking  about  poultry  tor  profit,  so 
if  you  don't  want  the  profit,  tion't  do  the 
work.  Let  us  now  see  the  result  of  this. 
Under  a  correct  system  of  feeding,  I  know 
from  experience  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  healthy  hens  will  continue  laying 
through  the  winter.  On  that  basis  we  will 
get  two  and  one-half  doztn  eggs  per  day 
from  our  torty  hens,  or  seventy-five  dozen 
per  month,  which  gives  you  $15.  You  can 
easily  estimate  the  cost  of  feed.  But  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  let  us  discount  this  result 
331-3  per  cent,  and  we  still  have  $10.  Now 
this  is  but  a  result  in  a  comparatively 
small  way,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  re- 
sult that  under  proper  conditions  can  be 
easily  reached.  The  plant  can  be  extended 
as  experience  warrants.  I  haveonly  taken 
you  through  the  winter,  and  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  go  with  you  during  the  batching 
and  raising  season.  Subscribe  for  a  good 
poultry  journal,  The  poultry  Keeper, 
for  instance,  published  at  1  arkesburg,  Pa. 
It  will  cost  you  but  fifty  cents  per  year, 
and  will  pay  for  itself  many  tin  es  over. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  some  ideas  on 
artificial  poultry  raising  and  tell  you  of 
the  profits  in  it.  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
of  a  Long  Island  farm  with  a  hatching"  ca- 
pacity of  15.C00  eggs  everv  three  weeks,  ex- 
plaining how  they  are  hatched  and  raised 
without  hens,  how  they  are  fed  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  maturity  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  but  time  will  not  permit. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  apply  to  poultry 
raising  for  profit  the  maxim  of  Daniel 
Boone,  "Be  sure  you  are  right,  tbeu  go 
ahead." 

A  Paradox — ff  you  are  going  west  of 
Chicago,  to  any  point  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern States  — write  John  R.  Pott,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  Williamsport.  Pa. ;  tell 
him  where  you  want  to  go  to,  how  many, in 
the  partv,  if  you  will  have  any  freight  to 
ship,  and  he  will  save  you  money,  by  giv- 
ng  you  the  lowest  rates  and  the  quickest 
.line. 


VKNTILATION  IN  WINTER. 

How  to  Avoid  Draughts  and  Yet  Se- 
cure Ventilation.    A  Problem  that 
Has    Not    Been    Solved  and 
Which  Deserves  Attention. 

We  have  devoted  whole  columns  to  ven- 
tilaMon,  and  every  winter  the  question 
comes  again  to  the  front,  and  very  justly, 
also,  as  the  ventilation  problem  has  not  yet 
been  solved.  We  can  get  fresh  air  and  dead 
fowls,  or  we  can  crowd  too  many  birds  to- 
gether and  cause  a  lack  of  pure  air.  This 
question  comes  up  by  request  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Dorrance,  New  ark,  N.  J.,  who  desires  that 
the  matter  be  considered,  not  only  by  the 
editor  but  also  by  the  readers,  as  it  is  no 
doubt  an  interesting  subject  to  all.  He 
says: 

"My  coop  is  perfectly  tight,  and  the  win- 
dows are  not  movable.  In  summer  the 
door  is  open  continually,  but  I  wish  to  ven- 
tilate in  winter  without  a  draught." 

The  tirst  mat'er  is  the  poultry  house. 
Mr.  Dorrance  states  that  his  house  is  tight. 
Just  how  close  it  is  cannot  well  be  sur- 
mised without  a  description,  but  no  poul- 
try house  is  tight  that  is  not  lal  bed  and 
plastered.  If  one  was  capable  of  lifting  the 
house  by  a  handle  on  the  top,  first  closing 
floors  and  windows,  and  plunging  the  house 
into  a  lake  or  river,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  water  would  rush  in  immediately. 

Now,  no  house  is  air-tight  that  is  not 
water-tight,  aud  in  considering  how  best  to 
ventilate  we  must  know  what  kind  of  a 
poultry  bouse  is  to  be  ventilated. 

.Many  elaborately  built  poultry  houses, 
with  all  the  conveniences  for  ventilation, 
have  been  death  traps  in  winter  because  the 
cold  air  always  entered  down  on  the  fowls, 
aid  they  preferred  the  sunshine  outside  to 
the  cold  within. 

in  our  experience  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  to  keep  the  cold  air  our,  as  it  will  come 
in  despite  our  efforts,  and  not  one  poultry 
house  in  a  hundred  is  close. 

We  know  that  w  hen  a  poultry  bouse  is 
somewhat  crowded  the  foul  air  is  not  con- 
ducive to  health,  but  where  one  fowl  dies 
from  lack  of  ventilation  ten  die  from  two 
much  of  it. 

That  the  cold  air  will  come  in  from 
somewhere  we  have  but  to  notice  our  dwell- 
ing rooms,  which  ate  lathed,  plastered  and 
tight,  yet  how  quickly  they  become  cold 
when  the  fire  is  low  is  well  known. 

Draughts  cause  swelled  eyes  and  heads, 
and  a  nail  hole  or  crack  may  cause  the 
combs  to  become  frozen  in  <  ne  night. 

We  give  below  the  plan  of  Mis.  Nellie 
Hawks,  in  the  Practical  Poultryman, 
which  design  has  been  given  before,  but 
not  so  well  explained  as  by  her.    She  says: 

"Our  poultry  house  is  a  12x16,  and  in  the 
center  of  this  house  the  ventilator  shaft 
stands,  and  it  rests  upon  the  floor,  and 
reaches  through  the  roof,  a  little  more  or 
less  perhaps  than  a  foot. 

'The  shaft  is  made  from  two  boards  that 
are  six  inches  wide,  and  two  that  are  four 
inches  wide,  of  inch  thick  material,  thus 
making  the  shaft  six  inches  square,  outside 
measurement.  Two  of  the  strips  are 
shoved  and  fastened  six  inches  beyond  the 
other  l  wo,  thus  making  two  of  them  longer 
than  the  otners  on  the  outside,  and  the 
same  on  inside  of  building.  The  two  longer 
boards  rests  upon  the  floor,  and  as  the 
others  are  shorter  by  six  inches,  there  is 
left  a  six  inch  air  space  at  the  floor.  To 
the  two  longer  strips  on  the  roof,  a  narrow 
board  is  tacked  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  rain  and  snow,  and  there  is  here,  as  in- 
side, a  six  inch  space  for  outlet  of  impure 
air. 

"From  the  sides  of  the  six  inch  boards, 
inside  the  house,  circular  boles,  three 
inches  in  diameter  are  cut,  four  on  each 
side.  These  are  the  regulators  of  heat  and 
cold.  Throughout  the  summer  they  are  all 
kept  open,  as  ar"  the  d"ors  and  windows 
during  the  oppressively  heated  term.  In 
the  fail  the  upper  veutila  ion  is  kept  open, 
and  the  lower  ones  closed,  while  in  winter 
they  are  all  kept  closed  when  the  weather 
is  severe,  and  the  foul  air  sinks,  by  pressure 
of  the  fresh  air  from  above,  to  the  floor, 
when  finding  an  outlet  it  rushes  up  the 
shaft  and  finds  escape. 

Over  these  holes,  in  the  shaft,  are  fitted 
circular  pieces  of  tin,  four  oi  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  through  one  edge  of  each  tin 
cover  is  cui  a  hole  through  which  a  screw 
passes  into  the  wood  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
screw  acts  as  pivot  upon  which  these 
covers  are  turned  at  will  just  when'  ev<  r 
wanted. 

"But  the  incoming  of  fresh  air  is  just  as 
necessary,  or  at  least  nearly  as  much  so,  as 
the  outgoing  of  the  impure.  Tin  spouting 
is  used  for  this,  in  the  shape  of  a  stove-pipe 
and  elbow,  the  pipe  being  a  long  one.  and 
the  elbow  about  ten  inches  in  length.  This 
part  goes  entirely  through  the  walls  of 
house — siding,  lath,  plaster  and  all — and 
about  four  inches  from  the  floor,  where  it 


then  runs  up  beside  the  wall  for  some  six 
feet,  and  is  there  held  firmly  in  place  by 
strips  of  tin  that  bind  it  to  the  wall. 

"Through  this  three  inch  tin  spouting, 
the  fresh  air  conies  in  far  above  the  heads 
of  the  fowls, and  quite  a  distance  from  them 
on  tbeir  roosts  at  that.  It  is  well  known 
that  fresh  air  presses  to  the  floor  the  foul 
air,  and  it  becomes  warmed  by  the  up  ris- 
ing breath  of  the  fowls,  before  it  reaches 
them. 

"There  are  scratch  rooms  each  side  of  our 
poultry  house,  and  these  tin  spouts  open 
into  these  sheds.  Where  there  are  no  such 
protections,  it  were  well  to  slant  boards 
over  the  spouting  upon  the  outside  of  build- 
ing, that  the  wind  shall  not  have  too  fierce 
a  sweep  through  them.  Two  such  inlets 
needed,  and  in  our  poultry  house  employed, 
one  upon  each  side  the  room,  and  opposite 
each  other. 

"  The  expense  of  such  a  ventilator  will 
vary  in  different  localities.  But  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  one  will  prove  a  very  valu- 
able poultry  house  adjunct,  and  once  em- 
ployed w  ill  never  be  discarded.  Our  biddies 
t  hai  were  showing  symptoms  of  cold  at  that 
time,  were  toned  up  with  a  condition 
powder  that  helped  them  to  throw  it  off, 
and  they  were  soon  all  right  again.  Since 
then,  we  have  bad  no  trouble  to  keep  them 
in  comfort  and  health.  For  we  give  them 
fresh  air  to  breathe,  and  when  they  are  then 
at  liberty  to  go  out  of  doors,  it  is  not  suc  h 
a  surprise  and  so  unaccustomed  an  article 
to  them  that  they  cannot  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions." 

In  our  two  new  books,  "Poul  ry  Keeper 
Illustrator,"  Nos.  1  and  2;  are  several  excel- 
lent illustrated  designs  of  warming  and 
ventilating. 

We  believe  it  better  to  leave  the  door 
open  all  night,  (provided  the  wind  is  not  in 
that  direction,)  if  the  house  faces  the  south 
or  southeast,  protected  by  wire-netting  to 
keep  out  intruding  '  varmits,''  than  to  let 
the  air  in  through  a  tube  of  any  kind. 

The  difficulty  with  the  ventilator  men- 
tioned by  the  lady,  as  given  above,  is  that 
w  hen  the  wind  is  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
other  buildings  near,  the  air  comes  down 
instead  of  up,  the  draught  being  into  in- 
stead of  out  of  the  poultry  house. 

No  ventilation  is  at  all  necessary  for  a 
large  house  that  is  divided  into  apartments, 
as  the  many  windows  cannot  be  closed 
sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  more  than  a 
plentiful  supply. 

Any  plan  by  which  a  lamp  or  small  stove 
can  be  used,  with  a  drum  around  it,  so  as  to 
let  the  gases  go  outside  and  at  the  same 
time  partially  warm  the  air  that  comes  in, 
will  answer,  while  the  heated  fumes  of  the 
lamp,  being  lighter  than  the  cold  air,  will 
always  rise. 

Now  here  is  a  question  for  our  readers  to 
discuss,  aud  any  light  on  how  to  ventilate 
will  be  acceptable  to  many.  Bear  in  mind 
we  believe  in  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  how 
to  get  it  without  doing  more  harm  thaii 
good  is  the  object  sought. 

But  do  not  forget  that  in  winter  ventila- 
tion is  a  fearful  cruelty  to  fowls  if  not 
given  properly. 

Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  the  .Mississippi,  indeed  it  is 
quite  small,  but  a  mighty  interesting 
stream  for  all  that.  It  issues  from  the 
sides  of  a  mountain  in  a  thousand  tiny  rills, 
more  or  less,  and  of  almost  as  many  colors. 
These  gather  themselves  into  pools  and 
lakele  s  on  the  mountain's  side,  covering 
an  area  of  about  200  acres.  Overflowing 
tbeir  boundaries  they  slowly  trickle  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  forming  small 
cliffs,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 
From  a  distance  one  can  hardly  believe 
what  the  eyesight  reveals— white,  black, 
orange,  lemon,  terra  cotta.  green,  blue,  red, 
pink,  separate  and  m  manifold  combina- 
tions stand  out  before  him.  It  is  a  hill  of 
painted  cliffs  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
that  rises  high  above.  And  the  odd  part  of 
it  is  that  each  of  these  exquisite  colors  rep- 
resents a  different  temperature.  Does  that 
startle  your  credulity  ?   Even  so  if  is  true. 

When  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing proce'S,  these  waters  again  come  to- 
gether and  then,  as  if  full  of  mischief  like 
a  pack  of  small  boys  trying  to  play  bide 
and  seek,  dive  down  and  remain  under  the 
ground  for  a  space  of  two  miles  and  then 
flow  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  conyonita  as 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  the  little 
lakes  they  are  hot,  boiling  ho- .  During 
tbeir  dark  underground  journey  they  fall 
several  hundred  feet  and  also  many  de- 
grees inhotness,so  that  when  they  again 
see  daylight  they  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  stream  of  hot  water.  But,  you 
ask,  where  is  it?  Where  can  I  see  it?  It  is 
in  Yellowstone  Park  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  It  is  one  of  the  lesser— mind 
you  the  lesser— wonders  of  this  land  of 
wonders.  Go  there  and  see  it  by  all  means 
but  tirst  send  to  Cbas.  S.  Fee,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent.  Northern  Pacific  Rai.'road, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  Wonderland 
'96,  that  tells  all  about  tbis  renowned  re- 
gion. 
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WHEN  SHOULD  HENS  MOULT  ? 

Mr.  Kulp  Gives  Some  Points  "Which  are 
"Valuable  and  States  How  He  Gets 
Eggs. 

W.  W.  KULP,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Ilbink  the  September  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  of  the  best  I  ever  re- 
ceived, and  I  have  been  reading  them  a 
number  of  years  The  high  quality  of  the 
number  is  not  the  cause  of  my  taking  the 
pen,  but  that  I  may  help,  if  possible,  Mrs. 
Kobleur.  1  cannot  help  but  think  her 
losses  unnecessary.  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
anyone  who,  after  trying  for  years  to  attain 
success,  must  be  defeated.  I  have  been 
there,  and  at  times  teel  like  giving  up.  but 
I  do  not  like  to  give  up,as  "conquer"  is  my 
motto. 

Her  first  mistake  is  a  wrong  feed  entire- 
ly for  summer.  I  am  a  strong  feeder  and 
have  always  lost  a  number  of  fowls,  but  I 
reasoned  that  I  gained  more  in  value  by  the 
increased  number  of  eags  than  I  lost  by  the 
death  of  a  few  hens.  Now  I  have  nearly 
stopped  the  loss  entirely.  Bran  fresh  from 
the  mill  and  oats  chopped,  one-half  of  each 
by  a  measure,  makes  a  good  morning  feed 
for  hens,  if  wet  with  milk.  I  would  want 
nothing  better  in  summer.  Leave  the  corn 
out  entirely.  Iu  the  evening  give  them 
wheat  and  oats  and  only  water  to  drink. 
Your  fowls  are  getting  too  much  milk.  I 
know  that  is  partly  the  fault.  Twiee  a 
week  give  the  hens  a  condition  powder  in 
the  morning  mash,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  healthy  hens  unless  part  of  your 
trouble  comes  from  a  poisonous  weed  they 
are  eating,  but  "  by  all  means"  try  feeding 
bran  ano  oats  mixed  with  milk. 

Por  the  young,  take  oats,  ground,  one- 
half,  corumeal  one-balf,  and  mix  with 
milk  powder  every  morning,  not  quite  as 
much  as  directions  say.  Wheat  one  even- 
ing, corn  the  next.  I  once  went  to  see  a 
flock  of  hue  Brown  Leghorns.  They  had 
lots  of  sweet  and  sour  milk  and  the  hens 
had  all  they  wanted.  Well,  those  hens 
were  the  worst  looking  Leghorns  I  ever 
saw,  and  some  of  them  were  worth  a  num- 
ber nf  dollars  each.  I  bought  some.  They 
did  not  moult  until  October  and  November. 
I  have  four  yet,  five  years  old,  and  they  are 
beauties.  Now  they  begin  to  moult  in 
July.  You  see  they  were  starving  because 
of  the  hog  slop,  deranging  their  bowels, 
yet  they  were  fat ;  it  sounds  queer,  but  I 
don't  know  how  else  to  pul  it. 

When  a  hen  is  getting  plenty  of  nutrition 
she  will  moult  in  hot  or  warm  weather,  at 
the  time  when  she  ought  to  undress,  but  if 
she  is  not  getting  suitable  food  she  puts  it 
off  as  long  as  possible,  and  often  it  is  win- 
ter when  she  commences.  I  have  seen  it 
taught  that  the  older  a  hen  the  later  she 
moults.  That  is  all  bosb.  It  depends  on 
their  teed  entirely.  I  feed  no  oil  meal  in 
any  shape  and  I  have  hens  entirely  done 
moulting  by  September  1st.  Again,  it  is 
taught  that  late  hatched  pullets  will  moult 
late.  Not  always  by  a  jug  full.  I  have 
three  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  hatched 
last  fall,  that  are  entirely  newly  dressed. 
They  are  busy  making  eggs  again.  My 
feed  is  cheap  and  lots  of  eggs  and  healthy 
bens. 

Now  a  word  about  the  powder.  I  never 
liked  to  feed  medicines  to  the  fowls  but  I 
was  forced  to.  Now  I  think  it  "is  the 
thing."  Back  in  1885  L  bought  a  lot  of 
Wyandotte  eggs  and  some  were  weak  stock. 
They  took  cold  in  the  fad  and  in  several 
weeks  I  had  about  160  roupy  pallets  that 
had  just  began  laying.  I  was  raising  mar- 
ket stock  then,  which  was  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  I  was  getting  sixteen  eggs  a 
day.  I  began  putting  medicine  in  the  morn- 
ing feed,  copoeras,  a  teas poonful  dissolved, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  red  pepper.  1  soon 
bad  them  nearly  all  well  and  three  dozen 
eggs  a  day.  I  kept  up  the  medicine  all  win- 
ter and  in  the  spring  the  chicks  from  my 
crowded  forced  bens  grew  much  better 
than  from  a  nice  flock  that  had  no  powder. 
Hens  eat  any  kind  of  dirt  and  offal,  and 
should  have  something  to  help  carry  it  out 
of  their  systems.  I  think  after  trying  some 
of  the  leading  powders,  I  have  found  one 
of  the  best  and  am  going  to  advertise  it.  I 
think  I  will  be  helping  a  lot  of  people  just 
like  Mrs.  Kobleur.  Of  course  if  your  stock 
keeps  well  the  year  round  do  not  use  any, 
as  you  do  not  need  any.  Our  "good  friend 
Jacobs"  says  I  am  a  "stickler"  for 
"  points  "  iii  poultry.  Well  he  has  told  the 
truth,  and  mark  this,  I  am  a  stickler  for  big 
strong  birds.  I  detest  a  hospital.  I  had  to 
smile  when  "Peter  Poultry  "  said  lice  were 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  poultry  yard.  Mark 
this,  if  lice  multiplied  ten  times  as  fast  as 
they  do  I  would  take  them  in  preference  to 
some  other  trouole.  I  hope  the  evil  one 
will  not  sow  in  your  stock. 


New  Designs  for  Incubators. 

J.  W INFIELD  WILLIAMS,   LANGDON,  D.  C. 

I  am  an  expert  incubator  man  and  in  the 
future  will  send  (if  desired)  some  plan  for 
incubators  and  brooders  for  the  readers  of 
your  journal.  These  incubators  and  brood- 
ers are  very  simple  and  can  be  made  for  a 
dollar  or  two.  The  first  one  I  made  on  this 
plan  batched  me  17  chicks  out  of  25  eegs. 
The  rest  had  full  grown  chicks  in  them, but 
died  in  the  shell;  too  much  moisture.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  incubator  I  consider  a  good 
machine,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  better  than 
some  of  the  so-called  self-regulating  ma- 
chines now  on  the  market.  In  the  near 
future  I  expect  to  do  some  advertising  of 
my  incubators  and  stock. 


Incubators,  Caffir  Corn,  Etc. 

W.  E  SMITH,  KILL  CREEK,  KANSAS. 

We  have  had  good  success  with  our  poul- 
trv  since  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
have  learned  all  we  know  from  it  on  the 
subject.  Although  we  were  both  brought 
up  on  farms,  still  we  must  say  a  vast 
amount  of  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the 
proper  management  of  live  stock  and  espe- 
cially ol  poultry. 

We  made  two  Poultry  Keeper  incubators, 
the  first  one  just  as  an  experiment.  It 
would  hold  but  30  eggs,  and  the  first  hatch 
we  got  20  chicks  from  28  fertile  eggs,  so 
this  early  spring  I  made  one  of  250  capa- 
city. The  first  hatch  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure, as  we  ran  the  water  over  the  top  and 
it  wet  the  packing.  The  next  was  nearly 
as  bad,  as  we  only  got  64  chicks.  We  be- 
gau  to  think  incubator  was  too  large,  but 
as  I  had  endeavored  to  improve  on  the  plan, 
and  made  double  doors  in  front  instead  of  a 
single  door  and  packing,  I  concluded  I 
would  remodel  the  drawer  and  make  it 
like  your  plan.  In  doing  so  I  found  that 
the  drawer  was  also  too  long,  reaching  too 
near  the  outer  edge  of  the  machine.  Of 
course  I  knew  ail  the  tune  it  did  not  go 
back  properly,  but  placed  it  to  my  bad 
workmanship  m  notgettingitquite  square, 
hence  all  the  time  about  three  dozen  eggs 
were  in  the  cold,  and  changing  them  each 
day  it  is  a  wonder  we  hatched  any. 

The  next  hatch  after  remodeling  the 
drawer  brought  forth  1S5  spry  chicks. 
Some  came  forth  on  the  eighteenth  day  .Most 
of  the  other  eggs  were  fertile.but  thechicks 
died  in  the  shell,  due.  I  think,  from  reading 
Mr.  Campbell's  letters,  to  too  much  mois- 
ture, but  I  have  sold  the  machine  now  and 
the  party  is  having  excellent  success  with 
it.  I  intend  either  to  make  another  or  buy 
a  tip-top  one  this  fall. 

Tbi'  is  an  excellent  country  for  poultry, 
being  mostly  dry,  and  chickens  are  very 
healthy.  Our  only  drtw-bacK  is  distance 
from  market,  but  there  are  parties  begin- 
ning to  come  in  here  every  month  now,buy- 
ing  oy  the  carload.  Spring  chicks  started 
in  in  the  later  part  of  May  at  seven  to 
eight  cents  on  the  track  here,  and  are  down 
now  to  four  cents.  This  is  also  a  great  egg 
country,  as  thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs  are 
shipped  from  here  every  week,  (that  is  from 
Osborne  county.)  They  are  worth  here  now 
eight  cents  m  cash. 

We  read  lots  in  the  Eastern  papers  about 
Kaffir  corn,  rie°  corn,  Jerusalem  and  Egyp- 
tian corns.  Well,  we  raise  plenty  of  it 
here.  They  do  make  nice  poultry  feed,  but 
perhaps  too  much  merit,  is  attached  to 
them  by  the  Eastern  paoers.  They  yield 
very  light  as  a  rule,  and  the  fodder  is  not 
worth  much,  if  the  seeds  are  allowed  to 
ripen.  Still  they  are  valuable  here,  as  In- 
dian corn  is  anything  but  sure,  and  the  sor- 
ghum family  has  a  trait  of  holding  on  till 
the  very  last  in  a  dry  time,  and  does  its 
level  best  to  make  a  crop,  t  have  some 
young  chickens  that  have  never  been  fed 
anything  but  Kaffir  corn  and  millet  seed, 
and  although  they  run  with  the  hens  (there 
are  three  litters  of  them)  not  a  single  chick 
has  died  or  is  in  the  least  unhealthy 

We  can  get  plenty  of  jack  rabbit  meat 
here  in  the  winter  for  our  hens.  I  can  buy 
them  at  five  cents  apiece.  Would  it  pay  to 
try  and  cook  them  down  for  summer  use — 
cook  them  and  dry  the  substance,  and  if 
there  is  a  way  would  like  to  know  it. 
[Yes;  use  the  sulphur  process,  given  in 
September,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper.— Ed.] 

I  was  told  the  other  day  that  our  Western 
hard  turkey  wheat  is  of  no  use  to  poultry  ; 
is  it  so?    [It  is  as  good  as  any.— Ed.] 

I  fed  some  a  year  ago  Jast  winter,  and 
they  seemed  to  digest  it  all  right,  but  I  got 
no  eggs  ;  not  on  that  account  I  think,  but  I 
over  fed  them  and  had  my  hens  very  fat.  I 
was  not  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper  then. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  that  Mr. 
Jacobs  is  right  on  over-feeding  and  under- 
feeding, for  that  winter  I  bought  as  nice  a 
lot  of  pullets  as  ever  was.  As  feed  was 
scarce,  and  money  too,  I  fed  them  well  on 
everything  imaginable,  but  got  few  eggs 
till  I  quit  feeding  so  heavily. 


All  Would  Have  Died. 

ELI  HAILEY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  the  best  and 
wouW  not  be  without  it  again,  for  I  call  it 
the  "Poultry  Fanciers'  Physician  and 
Guide  to  Health."  I  once  sa"  ed  a  whole 
flock  of  valuable  game  fowls  that  had 
cholera  by  their  eating  green  grapes.  I 
should  have  said  after  losing  three  of  mv 
finest  duck  wing  Game  cockerels.  Mv  wife 
says,  "  I  saw  iu  the  Poultry  Keeper  a 
remedy  for  cholera,  so  I  said  hunt  it  out  ." 
In  less  than  five  minutes  we  found  it,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  my  whole  flock 
was  as  well  as  ever.  The  whole  lot  would 
have  died. 


Bare  Patches  on  Heads  and  Breasts. 

THEO.  F.  JAGER,  REMSENBURG,  N.  Y. 

On  page  S7  you  advised  a  subscriber  at 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  how  to  cure  and  remedy 
bare  patches  on  the  heads  and  breasts  of 
his  fowls.  The  cause  is  a  very  small  worm 
called  the  "  featherling,"  embedded  in  the 
feathers  itself  and  not  mites  or  lice,  as  pre- 
sumed. Apply,  once  diily,  a  coat  of  Peru 
balsam  to  the  bare  patches,  or  make  a  salve 
out  of  three  parts  creolin  and  thirty  parts 
parraffin  ;  dusting  with  Persian  insect  pow- 
der is  good  also.  In  stubborn  cases  immerse 
the  fowls — head  excluded— in  a  2  per  cent 
creolin  solution.  This  will  positively  cure. 


Grit  Saved  the  Chicks.  t, 
MRS.  L.  G.  HILL,  LANGDON,  N.  H. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  on  page  ML,  I  saw  that  Mr.  E. 
Chapman  was  losing  his  chickens  by  a  dis- 
ease that  he  did  not  understand.  I  had  a 
trouble  with  my  chickens  last  year  that  I 
think  was  the  same  as  his,  except  that  my 
chickeus  lived  one  or  two  days  and  had 
those  attacks  quite  often  during  that  time. 

I  have  had  very  good  success  in  raising 
chickens  before,  and  I  Know  those  had  no 
lice  on  them,  and  it  puzzled  me  for  some 
time.  I  noticed  that  thev  nearly  always 
had  a  passage  of  the  bowels  as  they  were 
coming  out  of  the  attack,  and  that  the  food 
did  not  Iook  as  if  v°ry  well  diges'ed.  One 
day  I  put  some  fresh  grit  in  for  tbem,  this 
time  sifted  oyster  shells  and  very  fine,  and 
the  sick  ones  ate  some  of  it  very  greedily 
and  were  better  after.  I  then  "thought  it 
misht  be  a  lack  of  grit  to  digest  the  food, 
and  mixed  some  with  the  soft  food,  soaked 
bread  crumbs  once  a  day,  and  after  a  day 
or  two  had  no  further  trouble  in  that  way. 
A  few  that  were  nearly  deal  I  had  billed 
and  the  rest  recovered.  I  had  kept  grit  by 
them  all  the  time,  and  fed  as  usual,  and  I 
could  not  think  it  was  the  food  ac  first. 
They  were  my  best  chickens  that  were  taken 
sick,  and  those  that  ate  the  heartiest.  I 
had  over  a  hundred  in  the  brooder  at  that 
time  and  I  think  they  did  not  all  find  the 
grit,  which  was  in  a  dish  in  one  corner  of  a 
small  yard  which  was  attached  to  the 
brooder  to  make  more  room  for  the  chiCK- 
ens. 

This  year  I  had  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
chickens  that  had  one  attack,  but  1  mixed 
gric  with  the  food  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
never  saw  any  more  of  it.  Now  the  conclu- 
sion I  came  to  was  tbxt  it  was  indigestion, 
brought  on  by  lack  of  grit,  and  if  my  expe- 
rience will  be  of  any  help  to  anyone' I  am 
glad  to  give  it,  for  I  have  bad  so  much  help 
from  the  poultry  papers  that  I  am  glad  to 
make  some  return. 

I  have  thought  that  the  trouble  that  Mr. 
II.  Sattles,  Glenwood,  Oregon,  (same  page), 
was  having,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
same  way,  only  that  the  chickens  running 
out  of  doors  ought  to  find  enough  to  crind 
the  food.  I  raise  my  chickens  early  in  the 
season,  usually  beginning  in  February,  and 
as  I  do  my  own  work  I  keep  a  brooder,  with 
a  >imall  yard  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor 
of  the  brooder,  in  my  kitchen,  put  the 
chickens  from  the  incubator  in  it,  and  keep 
them  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  it  saves  me  a 
lot  of  work  going  to  the  brooder  house  to 
look,  after  them.  By  that  time  I  can  put 
them  in  the  brooder  in  the  brooder  house, 
and  thev  do  nicely  without  any  heat  except 
in  the  brooder.  For  that  reason  I  know 
that  they  had  no  lice,  for  I  never  had  one  in 
the  brooder,  but  they  do  not  get  any  grit 
except  what  I  feed  them. 

I  came  from  the  ci  y,  never  living  on  a 
farm,  and  began  in  a  small  way,  but  now 
raise,  some  years, 600 chicks  and  winter  over 
150  hens.  I  have  learned  all  that  I  know 
from  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  other  pa- 
pers and  from  experience.  1  have  very 
good  success,  seldom  losing  five  per  cent  of 
the  ciiickens  that  are  strong  when  taken 
out  of  the  incubator.  There  are  some  weak 
ones  that  die  and  I  have  killed  some  the 
first  three  days,  but  1  do  not  count  them, as 
they  are  not  worth  trying  to  raise,  only 
that  1  do  not  like  to  give  up  a  chick  when 
there  is  any  hope  that  it  may  live. 


Exercise  or  Grit. 

MRS.  C  N.  JOHNSON,  BEAVER,  OREGON. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  considerable  discussion  of  that 
troublesome  complaint  of  chicks  "clogging 
of  the  vents."  One  man  lays  it  all  to  lack 
of  exercise.  If  that  is  the  cause,  why  do 
chicks  that  have  free  range  with  a  hen  be- 
come affected  with  it?  My  opinion  is  that 
it  is  caused  by  cold  and  lack  of  grit.  At 
least  when  I  have  one  that  shows  any  de- 
rangement of  the  bowel«,  I  always  give 
them  au  extra  allowance  of  grit  and  feed 
them  well,  usually  on  dry  bread,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  get  all  right.  I  have 
never  had  experience  with  brooder  chicks, 
but  I  very  seldom  lose  one  with  hens. 

This  summer  I  noticed  that  one  of  my 
hens  looked  droopy  and  did  not  eat  much 
of  anything,  and  the  droppings  looked 
greenish  white  and  sofler  than  they  should 
be.  One  morniug  my  little  boy  found  her 
lying  under  the  roost  stretched  out.  He 
brought  her  to  me  and  I  supposed  she 
would  die,  but  I  thought  I  would  try  an 
experiment.  I  broke  some  mutton  tallow 
in  bits  and  crowded  it  down  her  throat, 
and  then  laid  her  out  in  the  sun  and  went 
about  my  work.  After  a  while  I  went  to 
see  if  n  y  ben  was  dead  and  found  that  she 
could  hold  up  her  head,  so  I  moistened 
some  bread  and  crowded  it  down  her.  and 
after  a  while  she  could  sit  up,  and  then  I 
gave  her  some  more  bread  and  some  grit.  I 
fed  her  that  way  for  several  days  and  she 
got  so  she  could  eat  if  I  would  give  her 
pieces  of  bread,  but  appeared  not  to  see 
very  well,  though  I  could  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  ber  eyes.  She  eats  better  now 
and  I  think  she  will  get  well.  I  have  fed 
my  hens  very  liftle  grain,  wheat  and  oats. 
They  have  free  range.  The  trouble  could 
not  have  been  "too  much  corn"  for  they 
have  never  had  any.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  lack  of  grit,  because  I  examined  some 
of  my  bens  and  found  them  poor  when  I 
thought  they  should  have  been  fat.  I  send 
you  this  thinking  it  may  help  someone. 


Broiler-Raising  in  the  West. 

!         LUCRETJA  MANSUR,  M'COOK,  NEB. 

I  wonder  how  many  Poultry  Keeper 
raisers  intend  to  try  to  raise  broilers  this 
fall  and  winter.  1  used  the  word  "try" 
advisedly,  for  not  always  when  we  try  do 
we  raise  ibem.  To  insure  success  many 
conditions  are  absolutely  essential.  First, 
and  above  all,  there  must  be  an  even  warm 
temperature  maintained,  or  else  all  the 
work  and  expense  ot  hatching  will  be  in 
vain.  Another  important  item  is  the 
cleaning  up. 

We  expect  to  start  the  incubator  about 
the  first  of  October,  and  if  the  brooder 
house  gets  crowded  we  will  stop  it  awhile 
through  the  hard  winter  months.  The  fall 
hatches  of  chicks  will  do  to  sell  the  latter 
part  of  winter  and  we  will  then  start  the 
machine  again.  I  fear  we  are  too  far  from 
market  to  make  the  business  pay  very  well, 
but  our  home  town  consumes  more  spring 
chickens  than  any  town  I  ever  saw,  and  in 
that  lies  our  hone  We  may  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  fur  winter '  chickens  too. 
When  we  raise  them  in  Iowa  we  ship  them 
to  Chicago.  We  have  just  put  out  a  crop 
of  rye  from  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
procuie  green  feed  for  them. 

Anyone  who  has  not  raised  chicks  in  a 
brooder  house  has  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
grass  a  young  chick  will  eat  before  i'  is  of 
a  size  to  tempt  the  palate  of  an  epicure. 
We  find  it  quite  a  chore  to  pull  it  at  any 
rate.  However,  one  can  feed  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  chopped  tine,  and  an  agreeable 
change  for  them  is  cooked  parings,  thick- 
ened with  bran  or  cornmeal.  Meat  they 
must  have  if  you  would  have  them  thrive. 
We  expect  to  get  bones  from  the  butcher 
shops,  and  as  we  have  no  green  bone  cutter 
we  will  boil  them  and  feed  the  meat,  then 
dry  the  bones  and  grind  them  in  our  dry 
bone  mill.  We  also  grind  corn,  cracked 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  in  it.  We  cook 
neany  all  feed  for  them,  and  mix  their 
bread,  which  is  mostly  cornmeal,  with  sour 
milk  and  soda.  Too  much  bran  or  shorts 
in  it  inaKes  it  pasty.  We  prefer  to  give 
them  whole  wheat  boiled,  to  balance  the 
ration ;  usually  we  keep  a  pan  of  dry 
cracked  corn  by  them, but  they  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  it.  Grit  and  charcoal  should  be 
keptm  abundance. 

The  finest  broilers  we  ever  raised  had 
milk  as  well  as  water  by  them  constantly, 
but  I  fear  we  cannot  afford  them  that  lux- 
ury this  winter.  It  will  be  quite  a  task  to 
keep  the  brooder  house  eleati,  and  the  feed 
pans  and  boxes  in  good  order,  but  I  do  not 
mind  that  like  getting  up  at  nights  to  see 
that  all  is  well.  Still  we  get  so  used  to  it 
that  we  go  to  sleep  again  immediately.  We 
never  fail  to  go  at  least  once  each  night,  to 
see  that  the  heat  is  right,  as  a  little  care- 
lessness sometimes  causes  the  loss  of  a 
hatch. 


English  Sparrows  and  Caflir  Corn. 

d.  u.  sloan,  Georgia,  (no  postoflice). 

Mr.  Kulp,  in  your  issue  of  the  15tb, wants 
to  bear  from  somebody  else  about  Kaffir 
corn  and  English  sparrows.  I  planted,  last 
spring,  about  two  acres  in  Kaffir  corn.  It 
flourished  beyond  my  expectation,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  passers-by.  It 
beaded  out  beautifully,  from  five  to  six 
feet  high,  but  had  scarcely  got  in  full 
flower  when  I  noticed  a  small  scout  of 
sparrows  making  an  inspection.  The  next 
day  there  was  a  large  increase  in  their  num- 
bers ;  then,  very  soon  they  were  like  swarms 
on  every  head  of  the  corn.  It  looked  to  me 
as  if  all  the  sparrows  in  Dixie,  some  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  Mr.  Kulp-'s  spar- 
rows had  taken  possession  of  my  patch. 
In  less  than  a  week  half  of  the  grain  was 
gone,  though  yet  in  the  dough  I  cut  it  down, 
stalk  and  all,  before  the  grain  had  matured, 
and  have  used  it  for  fodder,  and  the  spar- 
rows left  as  suddenlv  as  they  came.  A  new 
crop  has  started  from  the  stubble,  but  will 
be  cut  off  on  account  of  the  drought  now 
upon  us.  I  think  it  a  splendid  crop,  but  I 
cannot  undertake  to  plant  it  alone  and  feed 
all  the  sparrows  in  Georgia. 


An  Incubator  Room. 

G.  L.  m'nutt,  urbana,  ill. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  two  years 
on  some  especial  lines,  and  think  I  have 
found  a  few  bedrock  principles.  I  wish 
those  wisa^res  who  two  or  three  years  ago 
were  advocating  a  cellar  as  the  best  place 
to  run  an  incubator  had  been  born  in  a 
cellar,  and  they  would  never  have  lived  to 
kuowsomuch.  I  am  also  equally  sure 
that  an  incubator  room  dry,  lighted,  and  as 
impervious  to  heat  and  cold  as  possible,  is 
essential.  I  have  a  room  built  up  of  nine 
thicknesses  of  heaviest  building  paper, 
with  intervening  %  inch  air  space — an  in- 
cubator itself .  This  room  I  run  at  a  tem- 
perature of,  say  90  degrees,  with  a  lamp  of 
its  own  and  a  regulator.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  then  to  run  any  number  of  incuba- 
tors iu  this  room  without  any  regulator, 
for  the  room  itself  is  a  regulator.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  vour  hot  water  machine  would 
work  well  in  such  a  room  :  in  fact,  they 
would  not  need  to  be  so  carefully  packed 
with  sawdust.  What  I  am  aiming  at  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  man  of  small  means 
to  run  the  business  in  a  business  manner, 
without  too  great  an  initial  outlay. 
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The  Poultry  Business. 

GEO.  POINDEXTER,  GLENWOOD,  VA, 
There  are  a  great  many  who  enter  the 
business,  but  few  who  enter  it  to  stay. 
In  other  words,  the  majority  of  those  who 
go  in  the  poultry  business  enter  it  with- 
out having  had  any  experience  and  pos- 
sessing little  or  no  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  are  the  people  who  usually 
undertake  the  poultry  industry  on  a  "large 
scale"  at  the  beginning;  moreover,  these 
are  the  ones  who  foolishly  expect  to  make 
a  "fortune"  out  of  poultry  within  a  year's 
time  from  the  start,  consequently,  these 
too  are  the  same,  that  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  make  an  utter  failure  of  this  noble 
work. 

The  very  fact  that  the  poultry  industry 
is  one  of  the  oldest  on  record,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  in  the 
world,  makes  it  ludicrous  in  the  extreme 
to  know  of  the  many  grown  up  people  of 
the  present  time  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
on  this  extensive  subject. 

The  following  remarks,  made  by  an  ex- 
perienced poulterer  and  an  inexperienced 
adventurer,  as  it  were,  a  short  time  ago, 
will  better  confine  and  illustrate  my  state- 
ments. While  John  Bunyan  would  doubt- 
less have  called  one  of  these  worthy  citi- 
zens "Ignorance,"  and  the  other  the  con- 
trast of  such,  I  will  have  them  known  as 

A.  and  B.,  who.  better  still,  might  well  be 
likened  to  those  two,  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rudd  refers  to  in  the  December  number  of 
1892,  of  the  Poultry  World  and  which  he 
graces  with  the  pleasing  letters  "Jeremiah 
Backstitch."  A.  is  a  young  man  of  good 
hard  sense,  and  has  been  following  the 
poultry  business  for  some  time.  Hence  it 
might  be  said  that  he  is  quite  well  ex- 
perienced in  this  matter.  B.  is  also  a 
young  man  with  a  good  mind,  and  does  not 
lack  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge.  But  he 
has  but  little  practical  knowledge,  and, 
like  many  of  his  kind,  is  entirely  deficient 
in  that  peculiar  knowledge  concerning 
poultry  or  the  poultry  business.  However, 
it  seems  that  B.  is  thinking  seriously  of 
entering  into  the  poultry  business,  and  goes 
so  far  to  express  his  ignorance  on  this 
subject  by  taking  the  liberty  to  converse 
with  his  worthy  friend  A. 

B.  inquires  of  his  friend  as  follows: — "Is 
not  there  some  book  from  which  a  fellow 
could  learn  all  about  the  poultry  business 
in  a  day?" 

A-  looked  amused  as  well  as  surprised 
at  this  silly  question,  but  finally  indig- 
nantly replied,  that  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day.  B.  did  not  see  the  point  and  con- 
tinued thus:  "I  think  I  could  invest 
$5000  in  the  poultry  at  the  start  and  make 
it  pay." 

A.  "You  would  find  it  very  hard  to  do 
successfully;  I  would  rather  put  down  say, 
$1000  at  first,  and  if  successful  then  grad- 
ually add  the  rest." 

B.  suggested  that  this  process  would  be 
too  slow  for  him,  and  on  learning  that  the 
poultry  business  could  not  be  carried  on 
successfully  by  hired  labor  alone,  even 
after  having  a  good  start,  exclaimed,  "I'll 
bedag  if  I  w'd  stick  to  a  business  like  that; 
I  wouldn't  mind  bucking  onto  it  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  turning  it  over  to  my 
employees." 

A.  "You  wouldn't  do  for  the  poultry 
business  then,  my  friend,  if  this  is  the  way 
you  expect  to  manage,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  made  out  of  poultry,  unless  you  give 
it  your  entire  attention.  Furthermore,  you 
have  got  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
business  as  you  must  be  in  any  business 
to  succeed.  And  instead  of  trusting  to 
other  parties,  however  trusty,  you  should 
learn  to  master  your  work  and  give  your 
attention  to  the  smallest  details  of  the 
business,  as  well  as  to  the  greater. 

B.  was  now  beginning  to  realize  that  he 
was  talking  to  an  experienced  poulterer, 
so  concluding  it  would  be  folly  for  him  to 
express  any  more  of  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, simply  listened  to  his  friend's  in- 
structions. At  this  B.  would  utter  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  when  he  would  learn 
something  new  or  something  that  he  had 
never  dreamed  of,  in  regard  to  poultry. 
For  instance,  on  learning  that  a  hen  would 
lay  as  well  if  not  better  without  the  male 

B.  's  eyes  grew  big  with  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment. The  last  I  heard  of  B.  he  had 
determined  to  enter  the  poultry  business 
with  his  friend,  and  also  to  do  as  the 
latter  saw  fit  to  direct.  I  admire  his  ad- 
vice and  earnestly  agree  with  him  when 
he  intimates  that  a  man  should  be  cut  out 
for  the  poultry  business  if  he  would  suc- 
ceed. 

Yes,  my  worthy  readers  are  taught  in 
a  way  that  he  might  master  it,  as  Web- 
ster did  the  same,  and,  as  in  Broadway, 
Rouss  has  mastered  merchandise.  Or  that 
he  may  be  induced  to  follow  those  great 
examples— W.  H.  Rudd,  James  Rankin, 
and  P.  H.  Jacobs. 


"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  Nert-  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  soods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
6.30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  .Minneapolis.'via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way 'The  Crack  Train  of  the  World,'  "  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  heart- 
ily con-cur. 


Experience  In  Town. 

JOHN  KKF.NKE,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  like  it 
very  much,  and  will  let  you  know  what 
success  I  had  in  raising  poultry.  I  have 
no  farm  to  raise  poultry  on.  but  have  a 
large  yard  of  24x100  feet,  besides  four 
empty  lots  next  to  me.  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  have  stables  where  the 
chickens  can  get  manure  to  scratch  in. 
I  also  give  them  granulated  bone,  grit  and 
oyster  shells,  corn,  wheat  and  oats  mixed, 
scalded  bran  and  table  scraps,  and  they 
lay  well. 

I  have  some  good  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  a  few  common  hens. 
I  hatched  over  75  chicks,  and  took  them 
from  the  hens  and  put  them  in  two  brood- 
ers which  I  made  myself.  I  put  a  small 
lamp  in  the  two  brooders  and  then  a  little 
hole  where  I  could  see  them  lying  flat 
one  by  one,  around  the  lamp  sleeping. 
One  part  of  the  yard  we  have  sown  with 
clover  and  corn,  and  as  soon  as  you  would 
open  a  little  door,  they  would  press  them- 
selves out  and  run  in  the  clover,  and  when 
the  morning  food  is  ready  we  just  beat  the 
spoon  on  the  pan  and  they  would  all  be 
there  in  one  minute. 

I  never  lost  one  by  all  the  rain  we  had, 
but  lost  two  lately  on  account  of  one  of 
the  young  roosters  getting  on  them.  As 
he  was  a  fine  rooster  I  could  not  afford  to 
kill  him.  I  left  one  hatch  with  a  hen 
of  nine  chicks  and  the  hen  killed  five.  I 
lost  two  in  some  other  way,  not  through 
lice,  as  I  always  look  out  for  them.  The 
remaining  two  are  doing  well. 

I  bought  an  incubator  and  got  two  chicks 
out  of  94  eggs.  About  50  had  died  in  the 
shell,  full  grown,  and  two  died  in  a  few 
days  as  they  seemed  to  be  so  weak.  They 
came  out  on  the  19th  and  20th  days.  I 
was  expecting  a  good  hatch,  as  the  first 
one  came  out  on  the  19th  day.  The  ma- 
chine was  run  between  102  and  104  de- 
grees, so  I  could  not  see  what  caused  it. 
About  five  days  before  the  hatch  our  neigh- 
bor's water  pipe  burst  and  we  had  about 
a  foot  of  water  in  our  cellar  for  two  days, 
but  I  never  touched  the  machine,  as  it 
was  standing  on  12-inch  blocks  and  kept 
the  same  temperature.  I  cooled  the  eggs 
twice  a  day  for  ten  minutes,  but  not  after 
I  saw  the  first  egg  pipped.  I  always  had 
a  panful  of  sand  and  warm  water  under 
the  eggs,  so  I  do  not  know  what  to  blame 
it  on,  and  I  had  the  eggs  from  our  best 
hens,  besides  bought  three  sittings  from 
Herron  Hill  and  one  of  rose  combed  Mi- 
norcas  from  a  breeder.  It  made  me  feel 
sore  when  I  had  to  take  out  the  young  ones 
dead.  I  wrote  the  manufacturer  about  it 
and  he  said  to  keep  the  heat  at  104  de- 
grees and  it  will  hatch  every  fertile  egg, 
but  their  direction  called  for  103  degrees. 
We  get  25  cents  for  eggs  now  and  if  our 
hens  would  lay  three  times  a  day,  we  could 
sell  them  all.  as  no  one  wants  to  get  any 
eggs  from  the  stores  after  getting  some 
of  ours,  and  then  only  at  half  the  price. 
Which  is  the  cheapest;  to  buy  a  bone  mill 
or  blood  meal  for  eggs.  I  have  not  tried 
either  so  far. 

[You  probably  used  too  much  moisture; 
the  sand  pan  should  not  have  been  used, 
as  no  moisture  is  needed  until  about  the 
15th  day.  It  will  pay  to  use  a  bone  mill 
at  all  times. — Ed.] 


Well  Worth  the  Price. 

HENRY  HANSEN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  have  been  more  interested  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  than  in  any  of  the  three  jour- 
nals that  I  am  now  keeping.  There  is  not 
an  article  in  it  which  is  not  worth  no- 
ticing, therefore,  I  would  advise  every- 
body who  is  interested  in  poultry,  even  if 
one  has  only  six  hens,  for  he  will  not 
have  to  spend  money  for  experimenting, 
for  the  Poultry  Keeper  contains  all  the 
principal  ooints  a  man  needs  in  the  line 
of  poultry,  and  furthermore  he  can  be  sure 
that  he  is  not  sidetracked,  for  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  has  more  valuable  information 
than  any  other  paper  I  have  ever  read  for 
the  small  sum  of  money,  and  I  think  $5 
would  not  be  any  too  much  for  the  Poul- 
try Keeoer  instead  of  fifty  cents.  Long 
life  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Wild  Turkey  Crosses. 

MRS.    W.   T.  JACKSON,  JETERSVILLE,  VA. 

I  saw  in  one  of  your  Poultry  Keepers, 
some  time  since,  but  cannot  just  put  my 
hands  on  the  number  this  time,  that  you 
recommend  persons  who  wished  new  blood 
in  their  Bronze  Turkeys,  should  cross  with 
wild  turkeys,  but  at  the  same  time  that 
this  was  difficult  to  do.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  was  doing  the  very  thing  and 
it  occurred  in  this  way.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  who  hunts  a  good  deal,  found  on 
one  of  his  expeditions  a  wild  turkey  sit- 
ting on  thirteen  eggs.  He  brought  the  eggs 
home  and  put  them  under  a  common  tur- 
key hen;  she  hatched  and  raised  eleven. 
The  next  year,  he  procured  two  Bronze  tur- 
key hens  of  me  and  crossed  with  a  wild 
gobbler.  Now,  from  this  cross  I  got  a  Tom, 
(half  and  half)  and  have  raised  some  of  the 
the  prettiest  pullets  I  ever  saw.  The 
coverts  are  perfect,  it  seems  to  me  just 
like  the  wild  turkeys,  and  they  are  so  hard 
to  breed  true  in  the  domesticated  bird.  My 
birds  have  always  taken  first  premium 
whenever  exhibited. 


Mongrels  as  Layers. 

A.  H.  HERRON,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Having  frequently  seen  an  account  in 
your  Poultry  Keeper  of  the  laying  quali- 
ties of  this  and  that  breed  of  poultry,  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  the  work  of  a 
couple  of  mongrel  fowls  I  have.  One  of  them 
is  two  years  old  the  past  spring  and  has 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  sit.  She 
is  a  cross  between  a  Plymouth  Rock  and 
some  unknown  breed.  She  weighs  from 
4  1-2  to  5  pounds,  and  has  a  beautiful  rose 
comb  and  lays  white  eggs.  From  Febru- 
ary 10th,  1896  to  August  3rd,  seven  days 
less  than  six  months — she  has  laid  110  eggs 
by  actual  count.  She  rested  from  July 
8th,  having  at  that  time,  five  months  lack- 
ing two  days,  given  102  eggs.  On  the  25th 
of  July  she  began  again.  I  have  another 
small  hen  which  I  think  is  half  or  less 
Brown  Leghorn.  She  lays  a  fine  brown 
egg.  She  began  laying  February  28th  at 
the  age  of  nine  months,  and  in  44  days 
gave  me  36  eggs,  then  set  and  raised  a 
brood  of  chicks.  On  the  1st  day  of  June 
they  were  four  weeks  old.  That  day  she 
began  laying,  giving  me  28  eggs  in  the 
month  of  June.  She  wanted  to  sit  again 
after  laying  31  eggs.  I  broke  her  up  and 
she  is  now  laying  again,  having  reached 
a  record  of  78  eggs  and  a  brood  of  chicks 
in  five  months  and  four  days.  I  have  two 
two  full  blooded  Plymouth  Rocks.  They 
have  laid  only  fifty-five  and  thirty-seven 
eggs  each,  both  having  raised  a  brood  of 
chicks.  Do  you  find  many  thoroughbreds 
that  can  beat  my  mongrel's  record?  I 
feed  ground  bone  and  wheat,  buckwheat 
mainly. 


Hatching  Ducks. 

"  SUBSCRIBER." 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  one  year  and  all  the  knowledge  that 
I  acquired  was  from  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
I  want  to  give  you  my  experience  in  hatch- 
ing ducks.  I  had  the  "fever"  to  hatch 
some  ducks  this  summer,  and  for  a  start 
I  had  only  three  green-headed  drakes  which 
I  hatched  under  a  hen  July  the  25th.  I 
traded  one  drake  for  a  beautiful  White 
Pekin  duck,  and  as  she  laid  an  egg  every 
day  I  became  very  much  attached  to  her 
so  I  set  her  eggs  under  the  same  hen 
that  hatched  the  drakes.  At  the  end  of 
four  weeks  I  had  no  ducks,  so  I  opened 
the  eggs.  There  were  eleven  in  all,  (one 
was  decayed),  and  nine  appeared  as  fresh 
as  when  laid;  one  contained  two  live 
ducks  and  one  a  duck  with  two  heads  and 
four  lees.  The  Pekin  duck  went  to  the 
pond  every  day  with  the  two  drakes;  so 
my  experience  this  spring  passed  away 
without  the  prospects  of  a  single  duck.  If 
you  think  this  is  worth  publication,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  vou  under  the  name  of  a  sub- 
scriber. 


A  Burglar  Alarm. 

ARTHUR  LINGARD,  1018  FERMAN  ST.,  PHILA. 

I  note  what  Dr.  Elias  Wildman  says, 
of  the  burglar  alarm  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph, 
Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.  Although  Mr.  J. 
has  not  asked  for  any  testimonials,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  him  through  your  paper 
that  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  result 
of  my  investment.  Some  time  ago,  I 
bought  a  set  of  plans,  as  advertised,  and 
sent  the  same  to  my  father,  who  is  a  sort 
of  a  fancier  in  England.  He  advised  me 
that  he  had  no  trouble  in  understanding 
the  idea  as  per  cut,  and  only  a  week  ago 
realized  its  value  when  it  was  the  means 
of  saving  him  his  flock  for  the  first  time; 
he  connected  the  wires  into  his  barn  and  in 
this  case  both  are  protected  by  the  one  in- 
vestment. I  think  I  shall  protect  my  pri- 
vate dwelling  here  with  the  same,  as  the 
alarm  will  work  on  a  stable  and  dwelling 
house  as  well  as  a  poultry  house,  so  Mr. 
J.  stated  at  the  time  of  my  purchase.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  all  poultrymen  should 
grasp  this  opportunity  of  self  protection, 
and  save  themselves  trouble. 

Head  Lice  on  Chicks. 

F.  E.  STOKES.  SUNSET,  LA. 

I  seldom  write  my  experience  for  publi- 
cation, finding  there  are  many  far  better 
printed  than  myself,  but  must  take  the 
liberty  of  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  R.  P., 
of  Rurlington  Wis.  When  removing  the 
young  brood  from  the  nest  in  which  they 
are  hatched,  or  from  the  incubator,  if  the 
small  white  substance  on  tip  of  the  beak 
(some  call  it  the  pip)  is  removed  and  a 
drop  of  turpentine  from  the  tip  of  the  fin- 
ger is  rubbed  on  top  of  the  head,  and 
around  the  bills,  I  am  positive  the  chicks 
will  never  be  annoyed  with  head  lice. 


A  Large  Brooder  Plant. 

FRED  BURTON,  SIDNEY,  OHIO. 

I  am  now  managing  the  Mary  L.  Poultry 
Plant  of  which  you  have  probably  heard. 
Should  you  ever  come  this  way,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  show  you  an  up-to-date  plant. 
I  believe  it  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
plant  in  existence  to-day  for  broilers  alone. 
Itis  built  entirely  of  brick,  stone  founda- 
tion, slate  roof,  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse  shoe,  main  building  two-story  and 
basement,  the  entire  length — 640  feet.  14 
feet  wide,  entire  plant,  brooders,  etc.,  being 
heated  by  boiler.  To  appreciate  this  plant 
you  should  see  it.  It  is  owned  by  Mr. 
John  Loughlln,  of  this  place.    We  have  in 


operation  now  thirty  300-egg  Prairie  State 
machines.  Our  system  without  a  doubt  is 
complete.  For  a  theory  smasher  is  has  no 
equal.  It  is  surely  an  innovation  in  the 
broiler  business.  You  will  see  in  the 
Prairie  State's  new  catalogue  a  cut  of 
same  and  description  when  issued. 


It  Is  a  Daisy. 

DR.  SCOTT  MASON,  WYNDHAM,  VA. 

My  Poultry  Keeper  for  August  came  to- 
day and  I  want  to  take  your  time  long 
enough  to  tell  you  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  about  the  best  issue  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
a  "daisy."  It  may  afford  a  little  satisfac- 
tion to  you  to  know  that  it  is  appreciated 
by  your  readers  above  the  ordinary  issues. 
Still  I  have  not  seen  an  issue  in  the  last 
year  that  did  not  make  me  feel  glad  that 
I  subscribed  for  it. 


The  Light  Brahmas. 

S.  W.  BENNETT,  WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 

r  have  been  reading  the  Poultry  Keep- 
e k  for  the  last  two  vears,  and  think  it  is  a 
tirst-elass  paper.  1  enjoy  readme  the  ex- 
perience of  those  that  keep  poultry,  and 
thi'ir  ideas  in  Hie  management  of  lowis. 

I  am  interested  in  all  kinds  of  pure  breeds 
but  1  would  like  I"  say  a  good  word  for  the 
Light  Brahmas,  as  they  are  my  favorite 
breed.  I  have  26  hens'  and  have  had  220 
eggs  in  eight  mouths,  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary last  to  August  31st.  I  think  that  is 
doing  pretty  well,  don't  you  ?  I  have  given 
them  no  particular  care  excepting  to  try 
and  keep  them  free  from  vermin.  1  take  a 
broom  and  sweep  my  coop  out  thoroughly, 
top  and  bottom,  and  all  over;  then  I  take 
fresh  lime  and  pour  boiling  water  on  it  and 
put  it  on  at  once.  1  put  it  on  thick  allover 
mid  it  does  the  work  well,  as  I  was  not 
troubled,  in  fact  have  seen  no  vermin  since. 
I  took  two  roosters  to  the  Wilkes  Barre 
poultry  show  last  winter  and  took  first 
premium,  the  first  time  I  ever  exhibited. 

Effects  ol"  Getting  "Wet. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Aikin,  Graham,  Texas,  was 
unfortuuate  in  bavins  some  four  months 
old  chicks  get  wet,  the  result  being  that 
th?y  have  been  sick  ever  since.  He  states 
the  details  in  a  letter  below: 

1  have  a  flock  of  fourteen  Black  Minorcas 
about  four  months  old.  We  had  a  rain 
about  one  month  ago  and  they  all  got  wet 
and  stayed  wet  all  night.  In  a  few  days  I 
noticed  a  vicid  mucousy  blubber  on  their 
nostrils.  They  do  not  have  any  canker  in 
their  mouths  or  throat,  but  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  seems  inflamed.  I  have  been  using 
coal  oil,  tin  penline  and  carbolic  acid,  with 
a  medicine  dropper,  in  the  nose  and  throat, 
but  they  do  not  improve  very  ta-t.  Can 
you  recommend  anything  to  put  in  the 
feed  ?  Will  they  be  tit  for  breeders  if  they 
get  well?  They  look  perfectly  well  and 
hearty.  If  you  did  not  look  close  and  see 
the  trash  sticking  on  their  beaks  you  would 
net  suspicion  anything  being  the  matter 
with  them.  I  h  ive  four  roosters  in  the 
flock  and  they  seem  worse  than  the  pullets. 
I  used  peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  them  yes- 
terday.  Do  you  think  that  good  for  them  ? 

We  do  not  know  of  any  thing  more  injurious 
to  four  months'  old  cnicks  than  to  become 
soaking  and  remain  so.  If  they  had  gotten 
wet  during  the  day  and  had  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  it  might  have  been  differ-nt,  but  to 
remain  we  all  night  means  thai  they  were 
chilled  through.  It  is  a  surprise  that  they 
did  not  die  in  a  few  days.  The  treatment 
is  correct  but  laborious,  and  as  the  climate 
of  Texas  is  mild  they  miy  recover.  If  they 
make  a  complete  recovery  they  can  be  used 
for  breeding.  The  best  remedy  is  to  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water, and  rope  it  the  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  occasionally. 

The  Best  Floor. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  floor  for  a 
hen  house  is  dry,  clean  dirt  upon  an  earth 
floor.  The  earth  in  the  house  should  be  tilled 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  above  the  ground 
surrounding  the  house  outside  ;  this  will  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  damp  and  disagree- 
able to  the  occupants.  Under  the  roosts 
should  be  thrown  a  shovel  full  or  more  of 
loose,  dry  dirt  every  morning,  and  the  drop- 
pings removed  at  least  once  a  week  and  the 
floor  swept  or  scraped.  A  scratching  space 
should  be  divided  otf  by  setting  up  boards  a 
foot  high,  making  a  pen  in  which  should  be 
kept  loose  straw  or  chaff  to  the  depth  of 
four  to  six  inches  and  all  loose  grain  fed 
fowls  thrown  in  this  pen.  This  will 
keep  the  hens  busy  and  the  busy 
hen  lavs  eggs.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  foul,  but  should  be 
renewed  occasionally.  A  liberal  supply 
of  air  slaked  lime  scattered  over  the  floor 
will  do  much  toward  keeping  the  house  in  a 
good  wholesome  condition. — Interstate 
Poultryman. 
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Like  Begets  Like -Poultry  Breeding. 

A  few  years  ago  I  purchased  a  sitting 
of  eggs  that  yielded  chickens  which,  de- 
spite my  usual  care,  showed  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  bowel  complaint,  a  tendency  so 
persistently  reappearing  in  every  genera- 
tion that  I  felt  compelled  to  give  up  an 
otherwise  beautiful  strain.  The  feather- 
eating  habit  only  once  got  into  my  flock, 
and  it  must  consistently  be  regarded  as 
an  inheritance  then,  because  those  of  my 
hens  guilty  were  hatched  from  eggs  bought 
where  I  soon  afterward  saw  several  strip- 
ped necks.  My  first  Leghorns,  for  some 
generations,  were  so  wild  I  got  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  the  whole  breed,  but  they 
gradually  grew  tame,  and  other  Leghorns 
purchased  elsewhere  were  quiet  enough, 
so  I  saw  that  docility  could  be  bred  in  or 
bred  out.  Shakespeare's  sentiment,  that 
mercy  "blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes,"  is  very  true  in  poultry  quar- 
ters, for  a  gentle  bird  certainly  seems  to 
enjoy  herself  better  and  is  easier  handled, 
managed  and  marketed.  To  me  it  is  as 
plain  in  the  case  of  fowls  as  with  people, 
that  good  inheritances  place  them  a  long 
way  on  the  road  toward  success.  The  law 
of  heredity,  however,  is  a  double  one: 
both  desirable  and  undesirable  character- 
istics can  be  impressed,  just  as  an  en- 
gine may  go  forward  or  be  reversed.  Ne- 
glect turns  the  best  pedigree  strain  into 
"scrubs,"  while  liberal  feeding,  strict  at- 
tention to  digestive  organs  and  general 
care,  especially  when  fowls  are  young,  de- 
velop everything  which  is  good  in  even 
the  commonest,  and  show  how  the  long- 
sought  "best  breed"  will  come.  It  was 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and,  farther  back, 
Shakespeare,  who  settled  on  the  propor- 
tion that  "being  twenty  men  to  preach 
would  be  easier  than  being  one  to  prac- 
tice." So  far  as  my  own  experience  and 
practice  are  concerned,  I  have,  though 
it  wrung  my  heart,  marketed  several 
pretty  egg-eating  and  feather-eating  hens, 
and  did  it  so  promptly  that  those  vices 
never  gained  a  real  foothold.  Many  have 
found  mixed  flocks  productive  of  mixed 
feelings,  so  whatever  else  mi£ht  be  toler- 
ated here  at  home,  I  cannot,  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  society,  risk  a  roaming 
habit  and  interests;  hence,  if  any  hen  be- 
gins to  trouble  our  neighbors,  I  do  speed- 
ily dispose  of  her,  though  usually  my 
brightest  and  most  enterprising  specimen. 
I  remember  one  beloved  and  runaway  Pol 
had  to  be  caught  while  laying  within  her 
chosen  basket  in  our  woodshed.  If  I  buy 
fowls  I  try  to  get  those  which  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  was  surprised  last  sum- 
mer to  find  a  roaming  disposition  in  some 
otherwise  fine  purchases.  On  enquiring  of 
their  former  owner,  I  learned  that  the 
main  hen  house  becoming  too  full,  they 
had  put  a  temporary  building  off  in  a 
field  among  the  bugs,  and  there  reared  my 
chickens.  As  I  much  desire  healthy,  pro- 
lific, tame,  well-behaved  hens,  established 
in  character,  I  usually  raise  my  own,  and 
then  know  what  I  have.  If  a  flock  be  so 
fed  they  do  lay  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  a  year,  they  should  transmit 
to  their  progeny  some  tendency  to  extra  lay- 
ing, and  if  this  feeding  and  laying  be  kept 
up  for  a  series  of  years,  then  prolificness 
probably  becomes  hereditary.  A  hen  lay- 
ing 130  eggs  a  year  is  said  to  be  a  pretty 
good  hen.  My  large  flock  of  about  a  hun- 
dred, roosting  in  two  houses,  but  undi- 
vided in  daytimes,  have  twice  averaged 
130  apiece,  and  done  almost  as  well  other 
years;  the  sum  total  of  one  year  differing 
from  that  o-  the  preceding  year  by  only 
two  dozens.  Continual  inbreeding  de- 
creases vigor  and  consequently  egg  produc- 
tion hence  new  blood  must  periodically  be 
introduced  into  a  flock;  but  though  I  buy 
new  stock  I  never  entirely  relinquish  the 
old.  I  keep  as  it  were,  a  substratum  of 
that  on  which  to  build.  Those  biddies 
have  been  educated,  and  I  believe  will 
continue  to  show  that  education  is  power. 
I  am  thankful  for  all  that  fanciers  have 
done  in  the  line  of  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
docility,  and  as  they  cross  poultry  families 
to  gain  vigor,  I  sometimes  go  further  and 
cross  breeds,  but  buy  full  bloods,  and  rec- 
ommend neither  the  crossing  nor  raising  of 
mongrels.  My  chicks  have  seemed  fine  for 
several  years,  but  I  thought  this  past  sum- 
mer that  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
superior  ones  I  would  try  the  plan  of 
fewer  and  better. 

I  cooped  73.  Three,  when  very  little, 
were  trodden  to  death  by  their  mammas, 
and  one,  nearly  grown,  disapeared  mys- 
teriously, leaving  not  even  a  feather  be- 
hind to  "point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  'tail'." 
Sixty-nine  fully  matured  without  a  single 
case  of  bowel  complaint  or  sickness  of  any 
kind,  and  without  doctoring,  unless  a  little 
red  pepper  be  called  medicine.  I  once  had 
an  old  hen  do  very  well  all  by  herself, 
bringing  off  eight  chicks  from  a  nest  on 
the  ground,  but  they  had  bad  sore  eyes 
a  long  time,  caused  probably  by  dirt  under 
their  lids.  Another  hatched  quite  a  brood 
in  a  hog  house,  but  got  out  of  the  muddy 
swine  yard  with  only  one  live  chick,  which 
she,  however,  raised  and  I  named  "Vic- 
tory." These  are  specimens  of  "let  alone" 
broods.  Fowls  are  often  left  to  care  for 
themselves  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
then  blamed  for  doing  it.  Such,  of  course, 
make  stunted,  backward  pullets,  and  thiev- 


ish, unprofitable  hens.  If  eggs  are  ex- 
pected for  the  holiday  call  and  prices, 
layers  must  be  prepared  long  ahead.  I 
bought  my  wheat  last  July,  thinking  it 
would  never  be  cheaper;  and  gravel,  car- 
rots and  peppers  are  engaged.  Enough 
rye  and  barley  were  left  over,  and  we 
have  raised  our  own  oats,  clover,  corn, 
beets,  onions,  beans  and  sunflowers.  Meat 
and  ground  bone  will  be  ordered  in  due 
season,  and  I  have  my  eye  on  a  buck- 
wheat man —  not  an  effigy  made  of  straw 
and  grain,  like  so  many  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  our  great  fair,  but  a  man  who 
iaises  buckwheat.  If  as  is  often  said,  this 
is  woman's  century,  in  which  she  first 
learned  her  possibilities  and  powers,  it  is 
equally  the  hen's  century.  Worthy  biddy 
is  becoming  one  of  the  chief  ladies  in  the 
land,  and  would  be  better  than  our  rare 
and  rapacious  eagle  for  a  national  emblem. 
— Mrs.  Ida  E.  Tilson,  in  Farmers'  Advo- 
cate. 


Nature  Domestication. 

METHODS    THAT    SUCCESS     HINGES     ON — IN- 
CREASING UTILITY  MERIT. 

The  advice  is  frequently  given  to  study 
the  habits  of  the  fowls  in  their  wild  state, 
to  treat  them  according  to  nature.  Do- 
mestic fowls  are  quite  different  from  jun- 
gle fowls.  The  idea  that  fowls  need  an 
immense  tract  of  land  to  roam  over  as  a 
forage  ground  is  misleading  one.  Fowls 
kept  for  utility  must  be  managed  and 
fed  to  produce  such  desired  results. 

The  yield  of  eggs  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  a  wild  state  (nature)  would  not 
answer  the  requirements.  Fowls  that  are 
domesticated  have  become  liberal  produc- 
ers. The  increased  yield  of  eggs,  and  the 
gain  in  flesh  or  size  is  due  directly  to  the 
methods  followed  in  feeding  and  caring 
for  them. 

The  poultry  man  properly  houses  his 
flocks,  which  prevents  their  being  obliged 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  winters. 
The  food  that  would  be  required  to  sustain 
a  flock  of  wild  hens  in  winter,  and  only 
then  keep  them  barely  from  perishing, 
would  keep  a  flock  of  properly  housed  do- 
mestic hens  producing  eggs. 

The  "ample  range"  idea  is  well  enough 
if  backed  up  by  plenty  of  good  wholesome 
food.  Exercise  is  beneficial  when  it  is  not 
overdone.  Hens  that  have  to  take  exercise 
enough  to  more  than  counterbalance  all  the 
food  they  can  find  cannot  become  profitable. 
The  domestication  of  fowls  necessarily 
changes  their  nature.  The  food  they  re- 
ceive is  more  nutritious,  there  is  more 
regularity  in  the  time  of  receiving  it;  they 
are  housed  from  the  elements.  All  these 
conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable  toward 
increasing  utilitv. 

Nature's  methods,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  feed  jungle  fowls  secure,  af- 
ford of  course,  merely  practical  illustra- 
tions which  give  ideas  of  value  in  regard 
to  feeding  fowls  domesticated. 

Hens,  even  in  domestication,  if  intelli- 
gently observed,  will  also  give  good  ob- 
ject lessons  regarding  proper  food,  and 
also  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Practical 
poultrymen  invariably  agree  that  the  best 
results  with  poultry  is  secured  in  giving  a 
varied  diet.  A  portion  of  each  day's  food 
must  be  o?  a  bulky  nature,  and  one  of 
the  day's  rations  should  be  given  so  that 
the  fowls  (not  the  chicks)  are  obliged  to 
partake  of  it  slowly  and  in  a  degree  either 
exercise  for  it  by  scratching  among  litter 
or  hunting  over  an  area  of  space. 

The  grain  feeding  of  fowls  is  easily 
overdone.  Any  one  grain  fed  as  a  contin- 
uous diet  will  soon  cause  indigestion — 
probably  more  from  the  lack  of  some 
bulky  food  with  it  than  anything  else. 
Grain  of  any  kind  that  is  damaged  by 
mold  or  must,  or  that  has  been  overheated, 
should  never  be  given  to  poultry. 

The  fact  that  yarded  fowls  properly 
cared  for  are  usually  more  productive  than 
flocks  with  unlimited  range,  which  are  too 
often  expected  to  almost  entirely  board 
themselves,  shows  that  close  attention  has 
much  to  do  with  the  results.  It  has  taken 
many  years  to  bring  our  domestic  fowls 
up  to  their  present  standard  of  productive- 
ness. Judicious  selection  and  careful  mat- 
ing has  accomplished  wonders,  which  could 
never  have  happened  in  their  wild  state. 

To-day  we  have  breeds  which  at  matur- 
ity weigh  as  much  as  turkeys  used  to, 
while  our  turkeys  are  often  raised  to  the 
weie-h  forty  pounds.  The  increase  in  the 
yield  of  eggs  has  often  been  remarkable. 
Domestication  has  accomplished  these  de- 
sirable results.  The  poultryman  of  to-day 
knows  what  is  the  best  balanced  ration 
to  produce  eggs  as  thoroughly  as  does  the 
dairyman  know  what  is  best  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  After  all,  however,  it  is 
nature  that  is  accomplishing  these  results. 
Man  has  but  studied  intelligently  the  laws 
of  nature  and  applied  that  knowledge  in  a 
practical  way. 

Scientific  research  has  shown  the  con- 
stituents of  an  egg  is  composed  of  certain 
elements.  The  aim  has  been  to  furnish  in 
the  food  the  nutrition  necessary,  therefore, 
for  egg  production.  This  food  judiciously 
given  and  the  surrounding  conditons  being 
favorable,  so  to  speak,  nature  does  the 
rest. 

Success  then,  in  poultry  culture  is  direct- 
ly due  to  taking  proper  advantages  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  These  laws  of  nature 
cover  all  things.      Feeding,  care,  selec- 


tion, mating,  housing,  sanitary  surround- 
ings, &c.  The  man  who  loses  sight  of 
things  cannot  make  poultry  keeping  a  suc- 
cess; he  may  secure  a  sort  of  a  wild  fowl 
result — few  eggs  and  few  birds.  It  will 
be  like  nature — "the  weakest  will  go  to  the 
wall." 

Domesticated  fowls  are  like  plants.  In 
the  wild  or  native  state  plants  produce 
ordinary  results.  Under  better  conditions 
which  cultivation  and  rich  soil  afford  the 
increase  becomes  remarkable. 

It  is  not  wise  for  farmers  to  be  misled 
into  believing  that  the  main  thing  a  flock 
of  hens  require  is  "ample  range  for  a  for- 
age ground."  They  should  have  such  lib- 
erty when  possible.  They  must  have  in 
addition  good  food  and  care.  The  proper 
way  to  feed  is  to  furnish  enough  not  to 
cloy  the  appetite.  Where  a  varied  diet  is 
given  this  will  rarely  occur.  Natural  re- 
sults: Letting  the  flock  shift  mainly  for 
themselves  during  the  summer  on  the  farm 
is  a  very  poor  way  to  get  the  hens  in  con- 
dition for  profit  in  winter.  Nature  re- 
sponds quickly  when  in  any  degree  assist- 
ance is  proffered.  The  hens  that  are  in 
fine  condition  in  the  fall  will  become  win- 
ter layers  and  will  be  only  those  which 
have  been  properly  cared  for. 

Take  advantage  of  all  the  many  re- 
sources the  farm  affords  which  will  in- 
crease the  utility  of  domestic  fowls,  if  the 
town  resident  can  make  his  flock  of  hens  a 
source  of  profit,  the  farmer  is  certainly 
more  able  to  do  so.  surrounded  as  he  is 
with  every  opportunity  and  such  natural 
conditions. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Eggs  and  Fertility. 

WHAT  EGGS  TAKE  FROM  THE   SOIL— A  COM- 
PARISON WITH  CROPS. 

Chemist  have  figured  out  the  amount 
of  fertility  taken  away  from  the  soil  in 
different  crops,  says  the  Southern  Planter. 
Thus  1,000  pounds,  or  666  dozen  of  hens' 
eggs,   shells  included,   contain  about  the 


following  quantities: 

Pounds. 

Nitrogen    20. 

Potash    1.75 

..Lime    60.82 

Phosphoric  acid    4.22 

Now  we  see,  that  8,000  eggs,  worth  at 
least  $160,  takes  only  about  $3.56  worth 
of  fertility  from  the  farm.  Let  us  con- 
trast this  with  other  crops  sold  off  the 
farm,  $160  worth  of  each: 

Eggs    $  3.56 

Wheat    42.28 

Milk    14.08 

Cheese    11.04 

Live  cattle    18.88 

Timothy  hay    95.84 


If  we  sell  S160  worth  of  wheat.  $42.28 
worth  of  fertility  goes  off  the  farm.  If  we 
feed  this  to  the  bens  and  sell  off  the  same 
amount  of  eggs,  only  $3.56  worth  of  fer- 
tility goes.  When  we  sell  eggs,  we  sell 
largely  water. 

It  is  also  stated  that  "  a  good  cow  may 
produce  in  a  year  six  times  her  weight 
in  milk,  with  a  calf  in  addition.  If  we 
take  the  cow  as  weighing  1,000  pounds, 
and  we  have  in  the  salable  product  about 
800  pounds  of  dry  matter  containing  36.8 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Hens  of  good  laying 
breeds  weighing  1,000  pounds,  will  yield 
in  the  same  time  6,000  pounds  of  eggs,  the 
contents  of  which  will  include  1,404  pounds 
of  dry  matter,  containing  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  since  cow's  milk  is  much  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  the  carcass  of  an  animal, 
so  the  food  supplied  to  cows  in  full  milk 
should  be  of  a  specially  nitrogenous  char- 
acter. The  argument  has  still  greater 
weight  in  the  case  of  the  hen,  as  we  have 
just  seen  that  her  produce,  in  the  same 
time,  from  the  same  body  weight,  con- 
tains three  and  one  quarter  times  as  much 
nitrogen  as  that  of  the  cow.  The  albumi- 
noid ratio  of  eggs  is,  indeed,  as  high  as 
1:1.82.  Under  natural  conditions,  a  fowl's 
diet  is  in  the  summer  time  of  a  decided 
nitrogenous  character,  the  feed  consisting 
largely  of  grass  insects,  worms,  etc.  The 
advantage  of  giving  hens  a  good  'run'  is 
well  known;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  ac- 
tive exercise  obtained,  which  is  essential 
for  the  continuance  of  the  egg  laying  con- 
dition, but  is  also  in  part  owing  to  the 
supply  of  insect  food  which  the  hens  thus 
obtain." 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  that  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  feeding  hens  on  grain 
alone  must  be  discontinued  i,f  we  wish  to 
make  our  poultry  pay,  and  meat  and  bone 
must  be  supplied,  especially  in  winter. 
Wheat  and  corn  are  too  carbonaceous,  and 
while  a  little  is  excellent,  yet  we  will  have 
to  balance  the  ratio  with  more  nitrogen- 
ous foods. 


Start  ing  a  Flock. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  many 
are  thinking  of  either  starting  a  laying 
flock  of  hens  or  reinvigorating  an  old 
flock  by  the  introduction  of  new  blood.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  do  this,  as  the  spring 
hatched  chickens  are  of  sufficient  size  and 
so  fully  feathered  as  to  show  clearly  what 
kind  of  hens  they  are  likely  to  make, 
and  breeders  are  now  anxious  to  sell  before 
cold  weather  and  the  heavier  require- 
ments of  winter  feeding  come  upon  them. 
If  you  have  no  hens,  or  only  a  few  "old 
scrubs"   which  you  have  decided  to  kill 


off,  then  the  question  naturally  first  arises, 
what  breed  should  be  bought?  If  the 
object  is  eggs  and  eggs  alone  then  you  can- 
not go  wrong  in  buying  Leghorns,  either 
White  or  Brown.  With  these  you  will 
never  be  troubled  with  sitting  hens,  but 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  fence 
your  garden  not  merely  with  a  4  foot 
fence,  but  with  one  at  least  six  feet  high 
if  you  intend  to  keep  the  hens  out  of  it, 
or  you  must  have  your  hen  house  so  far 
away  from  the  garden  that  they  will  sel- 
dom come  near  it.  They  are  the  most  ac- 
tive breed  of  fowls  and  are  ever  on  the 
alert.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  if  the 
range  is  large,  they  will  provide  them- 
selves during  the  great  part  of  the  year 
with  very  much  of  the  food  they  require 
and  seldom  become  too  fat  to  lay.  Their 
close  plumage  and  compact  form  also  con- 
duces to  hardiness,  and  they  seldom  suffer 
from  cold.  Their  weak  point  is  their  small 
size  if  wanted  for  the  table.  As  egg  pro- 
ducers, however,  they  are  probably  un- 
equalled, and  their  eggs,  though  not  so 
large  as  those  of  some  of  the  other  breeds, 
are  yet  large  enough  to  sell  readily  on  the 
market  for  a  full  price.  If  the  object  be 
eggs  and  broilers,  then  we  would  say  buy 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas,  of  Wyandottes. 
These  breeds  are  all  large,  heavy  ones. 
They  are  of  a  contented  restful  disposition, 
and  require  only  a  very  low  fence  to  con- 
fine them.  They  are  good  layers  and  good 
sitters,  but  their  sitting  propensities  some- 
what interfere  with  the  quantity  of  eggs 
they  will  produce,  but  this,  of  course,  is 
compensated  for  if  chickens  are  wanted 
by  the  fact  that  with  any  of  these  breeds 
you  may  have  chickens  almost  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  for  we  have  known  them 
to  sit  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  they 
were  hatched  and  to  have  chickens  running 
with  them  at  Christmas.  Whilst  hardy, 
they  are  not  so  little  affected  by  cold  as 
Leghorns,  as  their  quiet  disposition  leads 
them  to  neglect  that  exercise  which  wards 
off  the  effects  of  cold.  They  should  have 
warm  quarters  in  winter  and  they  will  then 
lay  when  most  other  breeds  are  resting. 

If  you  have  already  a  flock  of  good 
hens,  then  all  you  need  is  the  introduction 
of  new  male  blood.  In  making  a  selection 
of  a  rooster,  never  buy  anything  but  a 
pure  bred  bird  of  whatever  breed  you 
fancy.  In  this  way,  if  you  do  not  buy  of 
the  same  breed  as  the  hens,  you  will  never- 
theless get  good  blood  and  not  breed 
scrubs,  but  merely  cross  bred  birds.  Many 
of  these  cross-bred  fowls  are  amongst 
the  best  layers  that  can  be  kept.  A  cross 
between  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns 
makes  excellent  layers  and  table  fowls. 
The  cross  should  be  made  by  running  a 
Leghorn  rooster  with  the  Plymouth  Rock 
hen.  A  cross  of  Games  and  Leghorns  is 
a  good  one.  They  are  good  layers,  the 
hens  will  sit,  and  the  chickens  make  good 
broilers.  The  rooster  should  be  a  large 
Game  bird. — Southern  Planter. 


Chickens  on  Ice  for  Next  Spring . 

Spring  chickens  are  now  on  a  parity  with 
their  maternal  parents.  Both  sold-  at  the 
same  price  on  South  Water  street  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  This  condition  is 
not  expected  to  long  continue,  as  the 
hoarding  process  has  already  been  begun 
by  speculators.  The  spring  chicken,  which 
is  the  article  of  the  greatest  intrinsic 
merit,  is  being  bought  to  be  laid  away 
in  a  freezer,  where  it  will  be  held  until 
such  a  time  as  the  consumer  is  willing  to 
pay  a  stiffer  price  for  it.  This  is  expected 
to  occur  next  March  or  April  at  the 
furthest.  As  it  costs  but  1-4  cent  per 
pound  per  month  to  keep  them  frozen  up, 
with  no  loss  of  quality  or  flavor,  there 
is  a  fine  field  of  promise  for  the  specula- 
tors. Yesterday's  purchase  price  was 
but  8  1-2  cents,  which,  with  the  2  cents 
added  for  carrying  to  April  1,  makes  but 
10  1-2  cents  per  pound.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  "springs"  to  bring  anywhere 
from  18  to  22  cents  per  pound  during  the 
early  spring  months. 

Yesterday's  low  price  was  reached  be- 
cause the  local  trade,  which  usually  buys 
quite  heavily  on  Friday  for  its  Saturday 
trade,  was  soon  supplied  by  the  early  ar- 
rivals by  express.  Later  In  the  day  there 
were  five  carloads  received  by  freight,  and 
dealers  were  therefore  forced  to  go  to  the 
speculators  for  a  market.  Very  naturally 
the  speculator  was  a  little  coy.  and  held 
out  for  the  best  terms  obtainable. — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


And  Flowers,  the   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  higu  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas.  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregron,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utab  and  Nevada,  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  r". 
McCann.  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenae, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broadwav,  New  Y^rH. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt. 
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THE  PEST  OF  LICE. 

Ten  Kinds  of  Lice.— They  are  of  Vo- 
racious   Disposition. —  The 
Sprayer. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  in  Rural  New 
Yorker,  states  that  at  least  ten  different 
kinds  of  minute  animals  are  known  to  oc- 
cur upon  the  skin  of  hens,  either  to  suck 
their  blood  or  to  feed  upon  the  scurf  of  the 
skin,  or  on  the  feathers.  These  animals 
are  members  of  quite  vvidelv  different 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Seven  of 
them  are  wingless  inse- 1>  belonging  to  the 
order  Mallophaga — the  bird  lice.  The 
other  three  are  not  true  inserts,  but  are 
miles  which  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
animals  as  the  spiders.  The  ben  lice  have 
biting  mouth -parts  with  which  they  feed 
upon  the  feathers  and  scurf  from  the  skin 
of  their  host.  The  mites  have  long,  sharp 
mouth  parts  with  which  they  pierce  the 
skin  and  suck  out  the  blood. 

Usually  only  one  of  the  seven  hen  lice  is 
at  all  common.  This  is  the  slender,  light 
straw  yellow  nlored  creature,  scarcely 
one-twenty- fourth  of  an  inch  long,  that 
runs  with  such  celerity  among  the  feathers, 
and  often  out  upon  one's  hand  when  a  fowl 
is  picked  up  and  closely  examined.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Menopon  pallidum 
and  probably  causes  more  annoyance  to 
poultry  than  all  of  the  other  six  species 
combined.  An  illustration  of  it  was  pub- 
lished as  earh  as  1686,  and  it  has  been  de- 
scribed and  discussed  hundreds  of  times 
since  in  both  scientific  and  popular  liter- 
ature; yet  absolutely  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  recorded  of  its  life  history.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  eggs  or  its  periods 
of  breeding.  Apparently  its  whole  life  is 
passed  on  the  body  of  the  host,  and  unlike 
the  mites,  it  remains  on  the  fowls  all  the 
time,  both  day  and  night  ;  it  passes  reulily 
to,  and  breeds  upon  other  birds  also,  and 
may  sometimes  temporarily  bother  horses 
in  stalls  near  hen  houses.  It  feeds  only  on 
the  scales  of  the  i  kin  and  the  feathers,  and, 
probably,  most  of  the  resulting  injury  to 
the  fowls  is  caused  by  the  constant  irrita- 
tion which  worries  them.  The  eggs  of 
some  of  .the  bird  lice  are  glued  to  the  feath- 
ers, and  open  with  a  curious  circular  lid  or 
cap  at  the  free  end  :  probably  the  eggs  of 
the  hen  louse  are  laid  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  will  prove  equally  interesting  objects, 
it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  inclose  a 
lot  of  the  lice  in  a  small  vial  with  a  feather 
and  thus  get  them  to  lay  their  eggs,  and, 
possibly,  watch  their  future  development. 
One  would  need  a  microscope  and  be  en- 
dowed with  much  patience,  but  one  would 
be  constantly  treading  paths  yet  untrod  in 
this  great  world  of  science,  and  what  is 
more  interesting  than  to  see  and  describe 
by  a  picture  if  possible,  something  that  no 
one  ever  saw  before  'i  Will  not  some  one 
interested  in  nature's  smaller  creatures, 
adopt  Ibis  long  neglected  hen  louse  for  a 
time,  and  give  us  an  account  of  the  many 
interesting  things  that  careful,  constant 
observation  of  its  habits  cannot  fail  to 
bring  forth  ?  It  is  surmised  that  the  young 
lice  look  very  much  like  their  parents.  Do 
they?  And  a  dozen  other  interesting  ques- 
tions  might  be  asked. 

One  of  the  three  mites  found  on  hens, 
produces  the  scabby  feet  and  legs  ,  but  the 
one  universally  recognized  by  all  poultry- 
men  as  the  mite  of  hens,  in  the  little  red 
creature  scarcely  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  that  inhabits  every  nook,  cranny, 
angular  place,  and  crevice  of  the  hennery. 
The  well  known  red  spider  that  works  on 
house  plains,  is  a  near  relative  of  this 
chicken  mite.  One  of  the  adult  chicken 
mites  has  eight  legs,  while  true  insects 
have  but  six.  Their  mouth  parts  are 
adapted  for  piercing  the  skin  and  sucking 
the  blood  ;  it  is  principally  the  blood  drawn 
from  the  hen  that  gives  the  red  color  to  the 
mites.  When  starved  or  not  gorged  with 
blood,  the  mites  are  of  a  light  brownish 
color;  they  are  not  easily  starved,  but  can 
live  fordiys  and  even  for  mouths,  without 
a  host  capable  of  satisfying  their  sanguis  - 
ary  appetites. 

More  soems  to  have  been  recorded  of  the 
habits  and  history  of  this  mite  than  of  the 
louse.  The  mite  seems  to  have  been  first 
described  in  1686  by  the  same  one  who  first 
figured  the  chicken  louse.  The  latest 
works  on  parasitic  animals  call  the  mite 
Dermanyssiis  gallinae;  it  is  often  discussed 
as  D.  avium.  By  some,  it  is  aptly  termed 


the  "  bed-bug  "  of  the  hen,  because  of  hab- 
its similar  to  those  of  that  oftentimes  too 
familiar  visitor  of  man.  That  is,  the 
chicken  mite  almost  invariably  attacks  its 
host  only  at  night ;  a  few  sometimes  may 
be  seen  on  the  fowls  (luring  the  day.  The 
mites  are  very  active  little  creatures,  and 
easily  find  their  way  on  to  the  hen-  at 
night,  and  where  they  are  at  all  numerous, 
they  must  be  a  constant  source  of  wakeful- 
ness to  the  fovvis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  from  the  constant  drain  on 
the  blood  from  so  many  little  pumps  at 
work  pricking  ami  sucking:  this  injury 
must  result  seriously  in  the  case  of  very 
young  fowls.  The  mites  are  said  to  be 
very  prolific.  Their  minute,  elliptical,  col- 
orli  ss  egg*  are  to  be  found  in  masses  or 
M  atu  red  about  their  retreats  in  the  cracks 
and  angles  where  they  spend  the  day,  pos- 
sibly in  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
ceding night's  a  debauch  on  the  blood  of 
their  innocent  victims. 

No  one  seems  to  have  observed 
how  soon  the  egg*  hatch,  how  long 
the  mites  are  in  attaining  maturity,  or 
bow  many  generations  there  might  be  dur- 
ing a  year.  As  ihey  so  quickly  overrun  a 
henhouse,  there  are  doubtless  many  genera- 
tions ►aeh  year,  possibly  as  many  as  among 
the  plant-lice  which  often  produce  two  or 
three  broods  in  a  month.  Curiously  the 
young  mites  which  hatch  from  the  eggs, 
are  not  eight-legged  like  their  parents,  but, 
have  but  six  legs  ;  the  fourth  pair  of  legs 
appearing  after  the  later  moulcings  of  the 
skin.  The  young  are  colorless,  but  become 
of  a  red  or  brownish  color  after  satisfying 
their  appetites  with  blood.  They  have  the 
same  nocturnal  habiis  as  their  parents. 
This  constant  habit  of  secreting  themselves 
by  day  and  working  only  at  night,  in  true 
"  bed-bug"  style,  at  once  suggests  the  nec- 
essity of  extreme  care  to  avoid  all  cracks, 
crevices,  and  sheltering  places  of  every  sort 
in  a  hennery,  so  the  pests  can  find  no  suit- 
able retreats ;  at  least,  keep  the  perches 
smooth,  or  even  greased  or  oiled,  or,  better 
yet,  as  some  poultrynien  do,  devise  some 
way  by  which  the  ends  of  the  perches  rest 
in  something  kept  saturated  with  carbolic 
acid,  kerosene  oil,  or  any  material  that  will 
prevent  the  mites  from  crossing  it  and  get- 
ting into  the  perches.  Probably  some 
would  then  drop  from  above  on  to  the 
hens,  or  get  on  them  in  some  other  way  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  nearly  so  serious  a 
pest  as  though  they  were  allowed  free  ac- 
cess to  rough  perches.  Of  course,  this 
method  would  in  no  way  effect  the  chicken 
lice  which  live  on  the  bodies  of  the  hens  all 
the  time. 

At  the  Experiment  Station  henneries, 
they  keep  the  fowls  quite  free  from  lice  by 
the  liberal  use  of  insect  powder  or  pyreth- 
rum,  and  they  keep  the  mites  in  subjection 
by  frequently,  perhaps  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  spraying  the  houses  thoroughly 
with  a  kerosene  emulsion,  or,  with  what 
they  find  more  practicable,  one  of  the  ma- 
chines that  throws  a  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  water. 

It  is  this  same  hen  louse  that  infests  can- 
ary birds  and  dove  and  pigeon  cotes.  It 
may  be  transmitted  to.  and  will  work  upon  , 
man,  horses,  and  rarely  upon  rabbits, 
goats,  dogs,  cats  and  cows.  They  do  not 
find  conditions  favorable  to  their  multipli- 
cation on  the  skin  of  man,  however,  and 
thus  do  not  become  acclimatized  there. 
Where  they  occur  on  the  animals  men- 
tioned, they  are  invariably  directly  trace- 
able lo  a  neighboring  henhouse,  and  (lie  re- 
moval of  thisentirely  or  to  a  much  greater 
distance, causes  them  to  disappear  in  a  few 
days. 

Mating  the  Breeding  Stock. 

Unless  you  do  not  desire  to  hatch 
chicks,  the  males  can  be  kept  away  from 
the  hens.  By  so  doing  a  large  number  of 
hens  can  be  kept  together,  instead  of  a 
male  and  ten  hens,  lor  if  two  males  are  put 
in  the  same  pen  they  will  probably  quarrel 
and  fight  and  be  rendered  useless.  When 
eggs  are  desired  for  incubation,  make  up  a 
breeding-pen  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  best 
hens  in  the  flock  ;  select  from  those  known 
to  be  the  layers  and  which  have  been  free 
from  disease  of  any  kind;  with  them  put  a 
vigorous  cockerel,  not  uv.der  eleven  mon1  hs 
old  and  of  a  preferred  breed,  and  the 
result  will  be  satisfactory.  Do  not  attempt 
to  raise  chicks  by  using  eggs  for  incuba- 
tion from  the  egg  basket,  and  which  are 


laid  by  hens  that  you  are  not  sure  were 
the  ones  that  deposited  the  eggs  in  the  nest  ; 
but  make  up  a  breeding  pen,  consisting  of 
selected  hens,  with  a  selected  male  with 
them,  and  you  will  then  know  the  kind  of 
chirks  to  expect,  and  also  know  something 
of  their  futuie  prospects;  but  unless  this 
is  done  all  your  efforts  will  be  like  working 
in  the  dark. 

Id  selecting  eggs  for  hatching  purpjses 
see  that  they  are  uniform.  Very  large 
eggs,  that  ''bulge"  out  at  the  larger  part, 
and  which  are  disproportionate  in  width 
to  length,  seldom  hatch,  as  hens  tha 
lay  such  cigs  are  usually  in  an  overfat 
condition  and  we  may  here  mention  that 
eggs  from  very  fat  hens  are  nearly  always 
large  or  exceedingly  small.  The  eggs  for 
incubation  should  be  of  normal  size, 
smooth,  free  from  excrescences  or  inequal- 
ities of  shell  and  well  proportioned.  Ba 
we  must  go  beyond  the  eggs  and  know 
from  what  kind  of  hens  they  came.  All 
breeding  stock  should  be  in  perfect  health 
and  in  full  vigor,  the  male  to  be  active, 
and  I  he  females  industrious  in  their  search 
for  food. 

The  breed  used  should  be  one  that  pos- 
sesses some  meritorious  characteristic, 
such  as  good  laying,  market  quality,  size, 
Hardiness  or  adaptability  to  the  climate. 

No  eggs  should  be  used  for  hatching  ex- 
cept those  that  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose.  To  take  a  number  from  the  basket, 
without  selecting  them,  is  to  incur  the  risk 
of  securing  no  chicks,  while  extra  care 
may  result  in  a  good  hatch. 

It  is  a  fact,  recognized  and  admitted  by 
all  poultry  breeders,  that  in  selecting 
fowls  for  breeding  it  is  desirable  that  the 
ages  of  the  cock  and  heu  should  vary .  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  strongest 
and  best  chickens  are  produced  from  a 
young  cockerel  and  two-year  old  hens;  but 
unfor.unately,  however,  the  chickens  of 
such  parentage  have  too  frequently  a  large 
proportion  of  males,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  some  breeders  preier  a  two-year-old 
cock  to  put  with  pullets.  This  rule  must 
not,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  impera- 
tive as  to  either  case ;  there  are  exceptions 
to  both,  and  good  chickens  may  also  be 
produced  fiom  cocks  and  hens  all  of  the 
same  age.  One  thing  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  mating  young  fowls 
less  than  a  year  old,  their  chickens  will  al- 
ways be  backward  in  fledging ;  neither  is  it 
desirable  to  breed  from  fovvis  after  they 
have  passed  their  Ihird  year.  The  male 
bird  has  the  most  influence  upon  the  color 
of  the  progeny  and  upon  what  are  usually 
known  as  the  fancy  points,  while  the  form, 
size  and  useful  qualities  are  principally 
derived  from  the  hen. 

As  to  the  crossing  of  a  breed,  the  cock- 
erels in  the  progeny  will  more  or  less  re- 
semble the  father,  while  the  pullets  follow 
the  mother,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
of  much  importance  to  those  who  wish  to 
breed  back  to  the  original  strain.  In  the 
larger  breeds  it  is  frequently  desirable  to 
increase  the  size  or  to  render  more  promi- 
nent some  portion  of  the  body.  In  such 
cases  a  cross  with  a  hen  of  foreign  breed 
should  be  employed.  If,  ou  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  plumage  wnich  it  is  sought  to  be 
modified,  then  it  is  the  male  bird  that 
should  be  thrown  in.  The  same  rule  should 
also  be  adopted  in  breeding  the  cross  out 
again,  or  in  retaining  any  new  characteris- 
tic. 


Grains  lor  Poultry. 

With  the  majority  of  poultry  keepers, 
grain  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  their 
feeding  rat  ion,  at  least  in  money  value. 
Of  the  gram  used  in  this  country,  probably 
Indian  corn  outweighs  the  rest.  It  \.,  fed 
whole,  cracked,  ground,  raw  or  cooked. 
Corn  contains  very  little  bone-forming  ma- 
terial, while  it  is  very  rich  in  fat-forming 
and  warmth  giving  substances.  Although 
corn  produces  eggs  with  v'olks  of  dark  color 
and  rich  flavor,  it  is  not  recommended  for 
layers  unmixed  with  other  grains.  For 
fattening  purposes  it  can  not  be  excelled 
and  should  be  fed  in  various  forms  to  keep 
up  the  appetite. 

Oats  are  a  good  nerve  food  and  are  not 
fattening,  but  their  sharpness  is  an  objec- 
tion to  them,  as  is  the  amount  of  waste  or 
useless  matter  in  the  busks, especially  in 
poor,  light  grain.  The  first  objection  may 
be  removed  by  grinding  them  very  line,  but 
this  is  difficult  to  do.    Oatmeal  is  an  excel" 


lent  food  but  is  rather  expensive.  If  oats 
are  to  be  fed  whole  or  ground  husks  and 
all,  the  heavier  they  are  the  cheaper. 
Forty-pound  oal-s  contain  but  little  if  any 

more  Weight  Of  husks  than  twenty-right  or 
thirty-pound  oats.  Very  light  or  small 
oats  will  often  not  be  eaten  unless'they  are 
soaked  and  made  larger.  This  does  not  add 
to  their  nourishment,  but  compels  biddie 
to  get  out  what  little  there  is  in  them.  If 
hens  that  should  lay  are  too  fat,  a  diet  of 
oats  will  reduce  the  fatness.  Ground  oats 
and  boiled  potatoes  make  an  excellent  food 
for  producing  fertile  eggs  and  vigorous 
chickens. 

Wheat  and  its  by-products,  screenings, 
bran  and  middlings,  may  form  a  part  of  an 
economical  ration  in  many  parts  of  our 
country.  If  screenings  are  used  they  should 
be  fed  raw  so  the  fowls  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  the  dust,  poisonous  seeds  and 
other  foulness  contained  in  them.  Moist- 
ened bran  is  apt  to  produce  scours,  especi- 
cially  during  the  winter,  i  nd  if  fed  at  all 
should  be  alternated  with  whole  grain. 
Though  wheat  is  rich  in  material  for  growth 
easy  of  digestion  and  stimulates  egg  produc- 
tion, it  should  be  fed  less  freely  than  corn, 
as  too  much  of  it  produces  diarrhoea. 

In  regions  where  corn  can  not  be  success- 
fully grown  and  barley  may,  the  latter  can 
be  used  as  a  very  fair  sub.-titute ;  though  all 
that  is  eaten  does  not  seem  to  be  digested, 
fowls  will  thrive  on  it  for  a  while  and  it 
may  be  used  in  the  make-up  of  a  ration 
wLeie  raised  or  procui  ed  at  a  reasonable 
price.  There  is  little  value  in  barley  malt; 
it  must  be  fed  fresh.  If  used  too  freely  it 
scours. 

In  this  country  buckwheat  is  fed  more  to 
make  a  glossy  plumage  than  as  a  staple  part 
of  the  ration.  It  is  very  fattening,  and  in 
France,  where  largely  u.sed,  it  is  said  to  be 
valuable  in  whitening  the  flesh.  The  yolks 
of  eggs  produced  from  it  are  pale.  Sun- 
flower seeds  are  also  good  for  giving  a  glossy 
plumage  and  a  few  fed  occasionally  whet 
the  appetite. 

Millet  and  Hungarian  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  are  very  nice  grains  for  young 
chicks  and  where  raised  or  when  reasonable 
in  price  may  help  make  up  the  variety  in 
the  ration  of  fowls. 

In  the  rice  growing  states,  that  grain  is 
often  the  cheapest  feed  that  can  be  procured. 
This  is  especially  so  when  broken  or  dirty 
or  discolored  from  wetting.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  better  than  corn  meal  for  young  chick- 
ens. In  India  it  is  much  used  for  fattening 
poultry.   It  produces  white  flesh. 


Using  the  Waste. 

The  hay  seed,  broken  leaves  of  clover 
and  damaged  grain  of  all  kinds  can  be  util- 
ized for  feeding  poultry  to  better  advan- 
tage than  to  allow  it  to  be  thrown  away. 
One  of  the  reasons  poultry  pays  on  some 
farms  is  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
waste  food  onsutned  and  c  inverted  into 
eggs  and  meat.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
feeding  poultry  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
when  the  barn-yard  is  accessib  e  to  the 
hens.  Even  the  droppings  of  cattle  are 
made  to  yield  something  to  them.  When, 
however,  the  hens  are  unable  to  procure 
all  they  desire,  the  farmer  must  come 
to  Mirir  rescue  Willi  a  supply  from  his 
granary. 


Abolish  (he  Feed-Trough. 

The  feed-trough,  or  rather  the  feed  hop- 
per, that  is  kept  full  of  food,  is  the  lazy 
man's  method  of  feeding,  and  it  is  not  only 
expensive,  because  il  induces  the  hens  to 
eat  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  it  causes 
them  to  fatten  and  become  subject  to  dis- 
ease,  thus  diminishing  the  supply  of  r^gs. 
When  feeding  tie-  hens  with  grain,  let  U  be 
scattered  wide,  which  not  only  presents 
the  greedy  hens  from  securing  more  than 
their  share,  but  compels  all  to  hunt  for  it> 
thereby  taking  exercise  and  remaining  in 
better  condition  for  laying. 


Sour  Milk. 

Sour  milk  is  relished  by  hens,  but  it 
should  not  be  given  them  as  a  substitute 
for  water,  as  water  answers  a  different 
purpose  from  milk.  The  fresh  milk  is  bet- 
ter at  all  times,  but  the  buttermilk  and 
sour  milk  may  be  given  when  the  other  is 
not  easily  obtainable.  Chicks  should  have 
fresh  milk,  as  the  sour  milk  is  not  so  good 
for  them.  Milk  may  be  kept  in  pans  and 
placed  where  the  hens  can  dr.nk  it  at  will, 
or  it  may  be  given  in  the  food. 
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Waco,  Texas,  will  hold  ber  show  Janu- 
ary 6tb  to  8th. 

This  paper  is  only  25  cents  for  six 
months,  or  50  cents  a  year. 

Get  your  hens  as  fat  as  pigs  and  you  will 
have  lots  of  eggs — to  buy. 

We  hear  no  more  of  papers  buying  and 
selling  out  as  once  was  upon  a  time. 

Every  number  of  this  paper  is  worth  a 
whole  year's  subscription. 

Wait  until  after  election  is  the  expres- 
sion now.  Business  should  then  spring 
up. 

Send  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
(enclosing  two  stamps),  and  get  illustrated 
plans  for  a  hot  water  incubator. 

The  Stoneham,  (Mass.,)  Fanciers'  Club 
Will  hold  its  show  December  21st  to  25th,  in- 
clusive. Mr.  W.  P.  Hill,  lock  box  62, 
Stoneham,  Mass.,  is  Secretary. 

Too  much  "  fresh  air"  kills  more  than  it 
cures.  Fowls  are  frozen  to  death  in  the 
endeavor  to  give  them  fresh  air,  when  in 
fact  one  cannot  keep  the  cold  air  out  even 
if  desired. 

Don't  save  50  cents  a  year  (less  than  one 
cent  a  week)  by  stopping  your  paper,  as 
the  very  number  you  may  miss  might 
saveyoua  hundred  dollars.  Don't  be  ex- 
travagantly economical. 

The  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  show  in  Indiana- 
polis January  4th  to  11  th,  inclusive,  and  it 
is  expected  to  exceed  any  other  held  for 
many  years.    Major  Griffin  is  Secretary. 

Have  you  seen  Poultry  Keeper  Illustra- 
tor No.  1.  wiih  over  100  illustrations  of 
poultry  house.-,  incubators,  brooders,  etc., 
with  deseriplious,  for  only  25  cent',  while 
Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  No.  2  has  more 
facts  on  incubators,  brooders  and  chicks 
than  any  book  ever  published. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  has  closed  his  contract 
as  editor  o'  the  Southern  Fancier,  and  is 
now  ready  to  accept  position  as  correspon- 
dent or  offers.  His  address  is  Hapeville, 
Ga.,  and  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  wrirers  on 
poultry  in  the  United  States. 

The  pullets  that  are  now  beginning  to  lay 
will  be  slow  coming  in  from  now  until 
spring,  and  should  be  sold  if  the  combs  do 
not  show  indications  of  laying.  All  early 
pullets  should  now  begin  to  display  bright, 
scarlet  combs,  and  be  fully  matured. 

The  Home  Monthly,  published  by  Axtell, 
Orr  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  pa.,  is  a  new  maga- 
zine, gotten  up  in  first  class  style,  a  copy  of 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reader 
who  delights  in  choice  and  instructive  litera- 
ture. It  is  only  60  cents  a  year  and  is  on 
our  club  list. 

There  is  nothing  produced  on  the  farm 
that  brings  a  higher  price  than  eggs,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  a  flock  of  hens  should  not 
pay  well.  In  the  winter  season  some  farm- 
ers have  but  little  cash  other  than  the  sum 
received  from  eggs;  and  if  they  will  provide 
warm  quarters  and  keep  the  hens  comfort- 
able, the  supply  will  be  larger,  with  the  little 
additional  cost  for  production . 


As  is  well  known,  fowls  will  eat  all  kinds 
of  grain.  Do  not  confine  them  to  one  kind. 
Corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  sunflower 
seed,  given  at  different  tunes,  make  better 
food  than  to  feed  them  on  any  one  kind 
alone.  The  hens  will  always  appreciate  a 
change  of  grain,  and  will  thrive  better  and 
be  more  prolific,  when  given  a  variety. 

The  large,  gray  louse  preys  on  the  skin 
of  the  heads  and  necks,  and  the  long  louse 
works  on  the  feathers.  A  few  drops  of 
sweet  oil,  or  lard  oil,  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  aid  necks  is  the  remedy  used.  Pro- 
vide a  dust  bath  for  the  hens  in  winter,  as 
they  will  then  keep  the  feathers  clean  by 
frequent  dusting. 

It  is  customary  to  push  all  the  surplus 
stock  to  market  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
which  reduces  prices.  In  January  the 
prices  will  begin  to  advance.  It  will  not 
pay  you  to  ship  at  a  time  when  the  mar- 
kets are  full.  If  you  have  more  fowls  than 
you  wish  to  keep,  the  best  way  to  dispose 
of  them  is  to  use  them  on  your  table. 

The  poultry  breeders  of  Saunders  county, 
Nebraska,  organized  on  August  25th,  and 
will  hold  their  first  annual  exhibition  De- 
cember 3d  to  5th,  inclusive,  at  Wahoo,  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  P.  R.  Longfellow,  Wahoo,  is 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Todd,  of  Atlantio, 
will  judge  the  show.  They  expect  a  large 
turnout.    Premium  lists  now  ready. 

One  of  the  attractions  at  leading  shows 
should  be  a  meeting  of  poultrymen,  in  a 
ball,  similar  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  at  which  amend- 
ments to  the  Standard,  as  well  as  other 
suggestions,  could  come  up.  It  would  help 
the  work  of  getting  the  Standard  prepared 
in  advance,  but  of  course  such  meetings 
would  not  be  official. 


If  you  allow  a  draught  of  air  to  flow  over 
your  fowls  at  night,  the  probability  will  be 
that  you  will  find  their  heads  and  eyes 
swollen  in  the  morning.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  remove  the  cause  by  stopping  up 
the  cracks  or  the  ventilatar-hole  at  the  top 
of  the  poultry  -house.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
anoint  the  head  and  ey*.s  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  spirits  turpen- 
tine and  four  parts  of  sweet  oil. 

Eggs  used  in  the  arts  amountto  millions. 
Calico  print  works  used  over  40,000,000 
dozen  eggs  last  year.  Photographic  estab- 
lishments use  millions  of  dozens,  and  wine 
clarifiers  call  for  over  10,000,000  dozen. 
The  demand  from  these  sources  increa  es 
faster  than  the  table  demand.  They  are 
used  by  book -binders,  kid  glove  manufac- 
turers and  forfinishiug  fine  leather. 

The  duckling  will  eat  twice  as  much 
food  as  the  chick,  but  it  will  also  weigh 
more  than  twice  as  much  in  two  months. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  food  eaten  that 
regulates  the  expense,  but  the  latio  of  gain 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  fed.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  much  is  consumed,  provided 
you  have  a  corresponding  growth  and  in- 
crease of  weight.  Feed  the  ducklings 
heavily  and  force  them . 

Mr.  S.  S.  Barrie,  Montvale,  N.  J.,  says: 
"  I  suggest  that  you  change  the  heading 
Poultry  Keeper  to  Poultry  Poisoner,  as 
in  an  article  on  page  89,  headed  "  Use  the 
Manure  Heap,"  you  recommend  it.  The  fact 
that  I  still  read  your  paper  shows  that  I  am 
not  very  exclusive  in  selecting  my  associates, 
yet  I  would  not,  if  I  know  it,  shake  hands 
with  a  man  who  had  eaten  eggs  produced 
from  barn  yard  manure." 

The  American  Fancier  has  gone  back  to 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  a  company  having  been 
organized  to  advance  its  interests.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Drevenstedt  continues  as  editor.  It  will 
hereafter  be  issued  every  Wednesday,  which 
change  has  been  made  for  business  reasons. 
The  Fancier  had  a  very  successful  year, 
and  its  new  location  will  enable  it  to  add  to 
its  attractiveness  owing  to  increased  facili- 
ties. We  wish  it  still  more  success,  as  it  is 
an  excellent  journal  and  very  enterprising. 

Wooden  troughs  are  excellent  for  holding 
the  drinking  water  for  fowls,  but  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  and  that  is 
they  will  become  filthy  and  slimy.  In  such 
cases  they  shouid  be  cleaned  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  rinsed  and  refilled.  The 
drinking  water  is  often  contaminated  by  a 


diseased  fowl,  and  this  endangers  the  health 
of  the  others,  but  more  so  when  the  troughs 
are  unclean.  Drinking  fountains  are  not 
easily  cleaned,  but  they  should  be  well 
scalded  with  hot  soapsuds  occasionally. 

There  is  but  little  advantage  in  feeding 
ground  food,  as  the  fowls  need  no  aid  in 
the  matter  of  pulverizing  their  food,  the 
gizzard  doing  that  service  well;  but  there 
are  some  foods  that  can  easily  and  cheaply 
be  procured  in  the  ground  condition,  such 
as  bran  and  middlings,  which  make  excel- 
lent food  for  all  kinds  of  poultry.  Bran  is 
very  beneficial,  as  it  contains  more  mineral 
matter  than  some  ground  foods, and  is,  per- 
haps, as  cheap  as  anything  that  can  be 
given.  Fowls,  however,  prefer  whole 
grains. 

What  to  do  with  the  droppings  and  how 
shall  they  be  preserved,  is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  easiest  and  best 
methods  of  disposing  of  them  is  to  scatter 
them  on  the  garden  plot,  and  there  let  them 
remain  on  the  ground  during  the  winter,  if 
the  plot  has  been  spaded  or  plowed,  so  much 
the  better.  As  there  is  always  a  loss  of  am- 
monia from  the  droppings  when  they  are 
stored  away,  the  plan  of  scattering  them  on 
the  garden  whenever  the  poultry-house  is 
cleaned  is  as  good  as  any  other  method,  and 
perhaps  better. 


A  writer  who  has  observed  ducks  states 
that  when  they  first  beaiu  to  lay,  early  in 
the  winter,  thej  lay  perhaps  one  egg  per 
week,  and  those  eggs  are  almost  wholly  in- 
fertile. As  the  season  advances  the  egg 
tide  increases, and  at  the  fertility  also,until 
they  are  producing  very  nearly  an  egg  a 
day  apiece,  and  those  eggs  will  run  as 
many  as  90  per  cent,  fertile.  This  high 
tide  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  then  begins 
to  fall  again,  the  eggs  gradually  growing 
fewer  and  the  percentage  of  ferule  eggs 
lower,  until  July  or  August,  when  it  will 
have  practically  ceased. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  double- yelked  egg  will 
hatch,  though  instances  have  been  known  in 
which  such  eggs  have  produced  chicks. 
When  double-yelked  eggs  are  found,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  they  invariably  indicate 
that  the  hens  are  out  of  condition— too  fat. 
A  hen  in  good  laying  condition  will  never 
produce  an  egg  other  than  of  the  normal 
size  peculiar  to  her  breed,  and  if  fat,  she  is 
entirely  unfitted  for  laying.  If  a  fat  hen 
is  killed  she  will  be  found  full  of  eggs,  so  to 
speak,  but, they  will  be  noticed  tobe  of  all 
sizes,  and  the  poultryman  will  be  amazed 
over  the  fact  that  she  did  not  lay ;  but  ex- 
amination will  show  that  obstructions  of 
fat  were  the  cause,  and  the  hen  is  then  more 
profitable  dead  than  when  alive. 

It  will  not  do  to  keep  a  lot  of  hens  in  a 
dark  or  uncomfortable  building,  and  expect 
them  to  be  busy  and  lay.  They  prefer  a 
light,  dry,  roomy  place,  where  each  hen  can 
exercise  freely  and  without  hinderance  from 
the  others.  They  will  nevr  care  to  scratch, 
however,  if  they  are  fed  every  time  they  ap- 
pear hungry.  They  must  be  compelled  to 
scratch  and  work  for  their  food.  We  do 
not  advise  the  limiting  of  the  food.  Give 
them  plenty,  but  only  in  the  litter,  where 
they  must  work  and  scratch  for  each  grain. 
Throw  the  grain  in  leaves,  cut  straw,  cut 
hay,  or  any  kind  of  litter,  and  at  night  give 
them  a  good  feed  in  the  trough,  composed 
of  a  mixture,  but  during  the  day  make  them 
work  and  work  hard.  At  first  they  may  not 
be  inclined  to  accept  such  conditions,  but 
unless  they  scratch  let  them  go  hungry. 
Scratching  means  eggs,  for  it  keeps  them  in 
health. 


The  Advent  of  Clover. 

Until  within  a  few  years  ago  no  one  ever 
supposed  that  anything  but  grain  was 
suitable  for  poultry,  but  \sre  now  not  only 
use  grass  in  the  summer  but  hay  in  the 
winter  for  the  hens.  It  has  been  found 
that  cut  hay  is  not  only  cheaper  than 
grain,  but  is  as  important  in  the  ration  of 
the  hen  as  for  that  of  the  cow.  Good  clover 
hay  contains  more  nitrogen  and  more  min- 
eral matter  than  grain,  and  the  hens  will 
lay  more  eggs  and  keep  in  better  health  bv 
its  use  in  connection  with  grain  than  to  con- 
fine them  to  a  grain  diet  exclusively,  while 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  food,  by  rea 
son  of  the  use  of  clover  in  place  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  grain,  is  very  large. 


The  Dayton  Show. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Buck- 
eye Poultry  Association  will  take  place  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  December  22d  to  29th,  1896. 
The  lastannual  exhibition  at  Dayton  was  a 
perfect  success,  not  only  in  number  of  en- 
tries, good  stock  and  attendance,  but  also 
financially.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Buck- 
eye Poultry  Association  to  please  all  its 
exhibitors  and  conduct  the  show  on 
strictly  business  principals.  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Wetzel,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  Secretary. 


Vickshnrg  in  the  Field. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  pi-oposes  to  have  a  show 
in  November,  in  connection  with  her  fair, 
and  Mr.  George  Ard,  of  Hazleburst,  Miss., 
has  been  selected  as  Superintendent  and 
Manager.  It  will  be  the  first  real  display  in 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Ard  requests  not  only  the 
breeders  in  the  South  but  the"-  Yanks"  also 
to  come  down  and  have  a  cordial  reception 
extended.  He  is  a  live  man,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  State  Fair  showed  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
poultry  department,  which  will  be  the  lead- 
ing feature. 


Experimenting  with  Diseases. 

When  a  fowl  is  sick  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  few  experiments,  not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  meet  with  success,  but  to  ob- 
serve and  learn.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
poultryman  to  do  so,  and  to  make  known 
such  experiments,  in  order  that  others  may 
be  benefited.  There  are  hundreds  of  de- 
tails met  with  in  the  management  of  poultry 
that  give  more  light  to  the  inexperienced 
than  he  can  learn  by  reading,  and  an  inter- 
change of  opinions  should  be  always  de- 
sirable.   

Farmers  and  Breeds. 

The  breed  regulates  the  profit  in  poultry 
just  as  much  as  it  does  in  other  stock.  The 
dairyman  no  longer  depends  on  the  com- 
mon cow  for  bis  milk  if  he  can  use  the  Hol- 
stein,  and  in  all  otner  classes  the  value  of 
the  animals  depends  on  their  characteris- 
tics. If  the  farmer  was  as  particular  with 
his  poultry  as  with  other  stock,  he  would 
find  that  he  could  secure  a  much  larger 
profit  for  the  amount  invested.  More  eggs, 
hardier  fowls,  better  carcasses  and  quicker 
sales  would  be  the  result,  and  as  the  im- 
provementof  poultry  costs  but  very  little 
the  common  fowls  should  be  discarded. 

The  hest  Fattening  Ration. 

In  those  sections  where  sweet  potatoes 
are  grown  easily,  the  use  of  small  potatoes 
for  poultry  will  make  an  excellent  ration 
for  fattening  poultry  intended  for  market. 
Cooked  potatoes,  thickened  with  corn 
meal,  will  put  more  flesh  on  a  hen  in  the 
shortest  time  than  any  other  food  known. 
In  fact,  any  kind  of  food  rich  in  sugar 
will  fatten  stock  or  poultry  quickly,  and 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  sweet  potatoes 
for  that  purpose.  Such  food,  however,  is 
not  suitable  for  laying  heus,  as  with  them 
fat  is  detrimental  to  laying. 

One  Dollar  the  Average. 

Experiments  made  in  different  sections 
show  that  the  cost  of  feeding  a  hen  one 
year  is  about  $1,  and  that  the  profit  is 
about  the  same,  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
hen  being  about  $2  a  year.  Of  course  this 
varies  according  to  the  breed,  cost  of  food 
and  location,  being  sometimes  more  and 
somelimes  less;  but  it  is  accepted  that  $1 
pays  the  cost  and  $1  profit  is  made  from 
each  hen.  SVith  small  flocks,  w here  table 
scraps  are  put  to  use  and  when  the  labor 
is  of  but  little  value,  the  cost  is  reduced 
and  the  profits  larger. 

The  Barn- Yard  Fowl. 

The  barn-yard  fowl  may  be  a  good  bird 
or  it  may  be  worthless.  There  i.>  no  fixed 
type  for  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  occa- 
sionally a  flock  may  be  found  that  pos- 
sesses valuable  points  and  characteristics. 
The  difficulty  with  what  is  commonly 
known  as  barn  yard  fowls  is  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  them  for  produc- 
ing offspring  that  are  uniform.  Many  birds 
kuo.vn  as  barn-yard  are  really  good  results 
from  crossings,  or  from  using  pure  breeds 
occasionally  when  introducing  new  blood 
in  the  flock.  We  have  known  some  of  the 
best  layers  to  come  from  ordinary  common 
stock,  and  to  rival  the  pure  breeds  in  every 
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respect,  but  the  breeding  of  such  hens 
being  unknown,  they  are  the  result  of  ac- 
cident, and  cannot  be  reproduced  in  their 
offspring.  The  pure  breeds,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  bred  for  certain  characteris- 
tics, give  uniformity  to  their  offspring  and 
enable  the  poultryman  to  breed  his  fowls 
intelligently. 


Corn  and  Corn  Meal. 

Corn  and  corn  meal  an>  the  staple  foods 
of  fowls  and  chicks  on  the  farm,  and  they 
cause  more  disease  and  loss  than  any  other 
foods;  not  that  such  food  is  injurious  of  it- 
self, but  because  it  is  fed  too  exclusively, 
tending  to  make  tne  birds  fat,  yet  not  sup- 
plying the  needed  elements  of  eggs  and 
growth.  Where  the  hens  have  a  range  they 
balance  the  food  by  securing  grass  and  in- 
sects, which  accounts  for  the  good  results 
obtained  from  corn,  but  if  the  flock  is  kept 
on  a  small  area  the  hens  have  no  oppor. 
tunity  to  vary  the  food,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  often  refuse  it  because 
nature  prompts  them  that  corn  alone  is  in- 
jurious. Corn  uiav  b«  fed,  especially  in  win- 
ter, but  the  hens  should  have  other  food  at* 
well,  so  as  to  afford  a  variety. 

Coops  for  Sitting  Hens. 

As  a  precaution  against  storms  and  se- 
vere cold,  all  the  coops  for  sitting  hens 
should  be  placed  in  the  poultry  house  or 
under  a  shed.  When  the  hens  come  off 
with  their  broods  the  coops  should  be  car- 
ried into  the  barn  during  stormy  weather, 
and  they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  per- 
mit of  carrying  the  hens  and  chicks  in  the 
coops.  No  matter  how  closely  a  hen  may 
hover  her  chicks,  she  cannot  protect  them 
in  winter  when  they  are  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  and  the  chicks  will  sometimes  become 
chilled  during  the  day  when  they  are  pick- 
ing up  bits  outside  of  the  coop.  All  coops 
for  hens  with  broods  should  b?  well  littered 
with  cut  hay,  and  every  care  used  to  have 
them  as  warm  as  can  be.  When  the  hen  is 
sitting,  her  nest  should  be  in  a  warm  place 
and  her  food  placed  where  she  can  reach  it 
without  being  compelled  to  go  very  far 
from  the  nest. 


Poultry  Shows  at  Fairs. 

The  managers  of  State  Fairs  should  give 
more  attention  to  poultry,  as  the  poultry 
depirtment  is  usually  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  our  fairs.  No  prizes 
should  be  giver,  to  nondescript  birds,  and 
all  awards  should  be  made  by  competent 
men.  Suitable  buildings  should  be  used, 
as  the  old  maxim,  that  "anything  will  do 
for  chickens,"  will  result  in  the  breeders 
of  choice  birds  keeping  away,  as  they  can- 
not afford  to  risk  loss  by  exposing  their 
valuable  birds  to  draughts  of  air  and 
crowded  coops.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  no  facilities  for  keeping 
cattle,  or  other  stock,  are  interested  in 
poultry  (even  those  living  in  cities),  and  if 
the  poultry  display  is  large  and  attractive 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  fair  will  be 
greatly  increased. 


Turkeys  and  Profit. 
With  the  good  prices  usually  obtained  for 
turkeys,  they  pay  a  large  profit,  despite  the 
difficulty  of  raising  them  when  they  are 
young,  for  a  flock  that  has  had  a  free  range 
will  pick  up  nearly  all  the  food  that  was 
eaten.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  a  large  tur- 
key as  to  keep  a  small  one,  and  you  should 
aim  to  improve  your  flock  next  season  by 
procuring  a  Bronze  gobbler,  which  adds 
vigor  to  common  flocks,  as  it  is  a  complete 
change  of  blood.  We  do  not  advise  the  use 
of  pure  breeds,  but  to  cross,  as  the  pure 
breeds  are  sometimes  themselves  closely  in- 
bred. Unless  the  gobbler  is  procured  from 
some  flock  of  pure  bred  fowls,  there  will  be 
a  liability  of  u  waste  of  time,  as  a  half- 
blood  male  is  utterly  useless  for  purposes  of 
improvement.  Keep  the  largest  and  best 
hens  for  breeding,  and  aim  to  have  a  fine 
flock.  The  profit  will  then  be  larger  than 
when  only  the  ordinary,  common  kinds  are 
used,  as  a  gain  of  only  two  pounds  on  each 
turkey  is  quite  a  large  item  in  the  profits. 

Improving  with  Einhden  Geese. 

The  common  goose  is  very  hardy,  lives  to 
a  good  age,  is  singularly  free  from  disease, 
and  requires  but  little  attention  from  the 
owner.  They  are  much  hardier  than  any 
of  the  pure-bred  geese,  but  lack  size.    It  is 


singular  that  the  male  and  female  of  the 
pure  breeds  are  alike  in  color,  while  the 
male  and  female  of  the  common  kinds  are 
never  alike,  the  gander  being  usually  lighter 
than  the  female. 

Weight  is  very  important  in  the  goose 
when  the  carcass  is  to  be  marketed,  and 
while  we  advise  our  friends  to  use  the  com- 
mon kinds,  yet  it  would  be  quite  an  im- 
provement to  get  a  gander  of  the  Embden 
variety,  in  order  to  grade  up  the  stock  some. 
Even  with  one  gander  the  process  will  be 
slow,  but  every  cross-bred  goose  will  be 
worth  two  of  the  common  kind.  Embden 
geese  will  often  weigh  thirty  pounds  each  or 
more,  and  as  they  are  entirely  white  in 
plumage,  the  feathers  will  sell  more  read- 
ily. Once  the  breeding  stock  has  been  im- 
proved and  the  number  to  be  retained  de- 
cided upon,  only  the  young  geese  need  be 
sold,  as  the  old  ones  are  not  easily  marketed 
at  a  profit.  Old  geese  are  better  breeders 
than  the  young  ones,  and  will  raise  a  brood 
of  goslings  every  year. 


Cutting  Off  the  Combs. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  among  game 
breeders  to  cut  off  the  combs  and  wattles 
of  the  males.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  a 
cruel  process,  but  of  that  we  are  not  so 
sure,  as  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the 
body  is  attended  with  pain  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Leghorn  breeders  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  cutting  off  the  combs  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  frost  in  win- 
ter, which  cuts  off  the  combs  slowly  and 
painfully.  The  one  is  done  quickly  and  the 
other  is  slow  torture.  It  is  not  safe  to  cut 
off  the  combs  and  wattles  of  old  birds,  as 
they  breed  very  profusely.  Young  birds 
(males  and  females)  maybe  "dubbed"  wheN 
four  months'  old,  or  as  soon  as  the  comb  is 
well  developed.  Use  a  sharp  shears  or  razor. 
A  very  sharp  knife  will  answer.  Cut  off 
the  wattles  first  and  then  the  comb,  and 
bathe  the  parts  with  cold  alum  water.  The 
solution  of  alum  should  be  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  parts  well  saturated  with  it- 
Our  advice  is  not  to  cut  at  all  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  subject  the  large  comb  breeds 
only  to  the  process. 

Lame  for  Providing  Egg  Shells. 

It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  oyster 
shells,  or  lime  in  any  form,  produces  egg 
shells  (or  rather  shells  for  the  eggs),  as 
there  are  thousands  of  hens  that  are  in  no 
manner  provided  with  oyster  shells.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  oyster  shells,  being 
sharp,  assist  in  grinding  the  food.  Car- 
bonate of  lima  is  insoluble,  and  the  lime 
for  the  egg  shells  must  consequently  come 
from  that  which  can  be  digested  and  con- 
ducted to  the  eggs  through  the  blood.  As 
nearly  all  kinds  of  food  contain  lime  in  a 
soluble  form  by  combination  with  vege- 
table acids,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  inor- 
ganic salts  that  are  soluble,  the  process  of 
covering  the  eggs  with  shells  goes  on  with- 
out the  aid  of  substances  that  are  insoluble- 
There  is  one  source  of  soluble  lime,  how- 
ever, that  is  frequently  overlooked — the 
water — which  holds  lime  in  a  soluble 
form  when  it  abounds  in  carbonic  acid. 
Hard  limestone  water  contains  lime,  and 
the  hens  can,  by  drinking,  secure  more 
lime  in  a  convenient  form  thau  from  oyster 
shells.  When  a  hen  lays  eggs  with  soft 
shells,  the  cause  is  due  not  to  the  lack  of 
lime,  but  to  the  condition  of  the  hen,  as 
she  is  then,  as  a  rule,  in  an  overfat  condi- 
tion. To  this  cause  may  be  traced  all  the 
eggs  with  soft  shells. 


Brokcn-Down  Hens. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  hen  will  reach  a 
condition  when  we  say  she  is  "broken 
down."  Now,  a  hen  that  is  kept  in  good 
laying  condition,  and  not  overfat,  will 
never  reach  the  broken-down  stage.  In  the 
whole  of  our  experience  we  have  always 
noticed  that  such  effects  can  be  traced  to 
overfeeding,  and  are  most  prevalent  among 
hens  rather  than  with  pullets,  and  the 
heaviest  hens  are  the  ones  that  suffer  most. 
The  hens  in  this  condition  are  not  really 
broken  down,  but  are  simply  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition.  Thev  can  be  cured  by  with, 
holding  all  food,  allowing  only  water  for 
drink  until  they  are  reduced  in  flesh.  It  is 
best,  however,  when  a  hen  is  in  the  broken- 
down  state,  to  sell  her,  as  it  will  save  the 
expense  of  fattening  her  and  avoid  loss  of 
time.   Such  hens  are  healthy  otherwise, 


and  can  be  used  on  the  table  or  sold  with- 
out liability  of  imposing  diseased  meat  on 
the  consumers.  A  run  on  the  grass  plot, 
allowing  no  grain,  is  excellent  for  such 
hens,  where  it  is  desired  to  retain  such  as 
possess  merit. 

Situations. 

Mr,  W.  P.  Laird,  Lexington,  Va.,  desires 
position.  He  is  well  experienced  and  can 
give  best  of  references  as  to  ability,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  ?.  Newcomer,  Box  51,  Glen  Rock, 
Pa.,  desires  situation  on  a  first  class  poultry 
farm,  where  he  can  thoroughly  learn  the 
business  in  all  its  branches.  He  has  had  sev- 
eral years'  experience. 

Mr.  R.  S.  McArthur,  Axton,  N.  Y.,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  manager  of  the  Adi- 
rondack Poultry  Company,  and  will  be  open 
for  engagement  after  October  1st.  He  is  an 
expert  with  incubators  and  brooders,  and 
thoroughly  understands  catering  to  the  best 
city  and  resort  trade.  Can  give  the  best  of 
references. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Godbey,  Edgewater  (near  Den- 
ver), Colo.,  wants  an  experienced  man  to 
superintend  and  work,  who  understands 
raising  broilers  and  managing  a  poultry 
farm . 

Employment  wanted  yearly,  by  an  ex- 
pert, to  manage  the  hatching  with  incuba 
tors,  feed  and  raise  broilers, mate  and  breed 
fancy  poultry,  caponize,  etc.  Write,  stat- 
ing salary  offered.  Address  Poultry  Ex- 
pert, Box  22,  Fairmount,  Md. 


Merits  of  the  Breeds. 

There  is  not  a  breed  known  to-day  that 
has  not  been  written  up  as  the  best  that  Las 
appeared,  and  there  is  not  a  breed  that  is  so 
friendless  but  that  a  champion  in  its  favor 
can  be  found.  Every  season  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  performances  of  some  new  can- 
didate for  public  favor,  whose  merits  so  far 
outstrip  all  other  breeds  that  those  who  are 
unaccHstomed  to  such  descriptions  believe 
that  all  the  breeds  must  take  a  back  posi- 
tion and  yield  the  whole  poultry  field  to  the 
newcomer.  But  it  is  the  same  story,  over 
and  over  again.  The  new  breed  steps  forth, 
commands  admiration,  is  given  the  highest 
place,  but  soon  drops  from  the  head,  goes 
down  near  the  foot,  and  another  aspirant 
steps  in  to  be  king  for  a  short  term,  as  the 
new  breeds  are  faithfully  tested  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  establish  all  that  may  be 
claimed  for  them.  The  fac1;  is,  however, 
that,  while  all  new  breeds  that  appear 
really  possess  some  advantages,  their  admir- 
ers are  not  so  free  to  give  their  defects, 
leaving  the  farmers  to  learn  that,  and  as  no 
breed  is  perfect  and  none  free  from  some 
drawback,  it  will  yet  be  along  time  before 
the  "  general  purpose  fowl  "  is  discovered 
and  given  the  preference  over  all  others. 


When  Eggs  Are  Good. 
If  you  wish  to  preserve  eggs,  look  at  them 
through  a  strong  light.  See  that  they  are 
perfectly  clear,  with  not  a  dark  spot 
through  them.  A  good  way  to  tell  a  fresh 
egg  is  by  the  air  bubble  on  the  large  end. 
The  smaller  the  air  bubble  the  fresher  tbe 
egg.  A  fresh  egg  must  be  examined  to  see 
the  air  bubble.  Hold  it  up  to  an  egg  tester, 
turn  it  around  slowly,  and  look  close  near 
the  top  of  the  large  end.  If  the  bubble 
looks  large,  say  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
it  should  not  be  used.  Get  a  fresh  egg, 
newly  laid,  and  make  yourself  familiar 
with  the  position  and  size  of  the  air  bubble. 
You  then  can  always  tell  a  fresh  egg,  as  the 
bubble  becomes  larger  and  larger  every 
day.  A  fresh  egg  has  a  somewhat  rough 
shell,  while  the  shell  of  a  stale  egg  is  very 
smooth.  When  cooked,  the  contents  of  a 
fresh  egg  stick  to  the  shell  and  must  be  re- 
moved with  a  spoon,  but  a  stale  egg,  when 
boiled  hard,  permits  the  shell  to  be  peeled 
off  like  the  skm  of  an  orange.  It  takes  a 
longer  time  to  boil  a  fresh  egg  hard  than  it 
does  for  a  stale  egg,  and  fresh  eggs  are  more 
easily  beaten  into  a  froth  than  stale  ones. 
You  cannot,  however,  distinguish  a  fertile 
egg  until  after  it  has  been  under  the  hen  for 
a  week,  though  experts  can  do  so  after  the 
fourth  day.  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  a 
fresh  egg  by  using  an  egg  tester,  and  any 
kind  of  an  egg  tester  will  answer.  Some 
examine  with  the  hand  alone. 


Washington's  Show. 

Washington's  great  show  this  year  will 
be  larger  tha-i  that  of  last  February,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Howard,  head- 
quarters office  of  The  Feather,  is  tbe 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  Every  East- 
ern and  Western  fancier  should  turn  out  at 
Washington.  Premium  lists  now  ready. 
Mr.  Howard,  in  writing  of  the  advantages 
of  Washington,  says  that  the  coming  Sec- 
ond International  Show  of  the  National 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  is  awaken- 
ing profound  interest  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  lessons  taught  at  the  first 
show  have  proven  of  much  worth  to  the 
interests  of  the  poultry  and  pigeon  frater- 
nities, and  exhibitors  are  not  slow  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact.  Breeders  of  tine  stock 
must  necessarily  show  the  product  of  their 
skill  to  be  of  any  conseejuence  in  point  of 
value.  Unless  the  value  is  given  according 
to  the  qualities  proven  by  competition  in 
the  show  room,  there  is  no  profit  or  inter- 
est taken  in  the  art  of  breeding  tine  birds. 

The  show  room  is  the  educator  of  the 
masses  in  poultry  knowledge,  and  its  influ- 
ence and  power  do  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  progressive  ideas  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  any  other  method.  Annual  gath- 
erings of  any  kind  keep  alive  the  interest  of, 
tbe  followers  of  the  belief.  Man  is  a  so- 
ciable being  and  loves  company;  he  looks 
forward  to  tbe  meeting  in  the  show  room 
with  considerable  pleasure  and  pride. 
There  are  many  show  rooms  where  fanciers 
can  meet  in  the  course  of  every  year;  each 
has  its  power  for  good  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  espoused,  and  each  differs  from  the 
other  in  tbe  work  that  is  to  be  done.  At 
the  first  show  of  the  National  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association  there  were  eighteen 
States  represented  by  prize  winning  poul- 
try and  pigeons. 

The  large  and  representative  gathering 
of  fanciers  and  birds  at  the  National  Capi- 
tal last  February  has  opened  the  way  for 
greater  events  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
varied  population  of  this  city  enhances  its 
value  as  an  exhibition  centre,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our 
own  representative  people,  seeing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  industry  as  evidenced  in  a 
well  patronized  show  at  the  Capital,  cau 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  ideas  intended 
and  give  the  business  a  standing  among  the 
more  prominent  industries,  which  are 
barely  worth  one-halt  the  value  of  the 
poultry  and  pigeon  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

This  has  been  the  chief  thought  of  tbe 
National  Association, and  officers  anel  mem- 
bers feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  suc- 
cesses so  far  achieved.  An  unbroken  and 
enthusiastic  sentiment  is  expressed  by  fan- 
ciers from  the  majority  of  the  Slates  in  be- 
half of  the  coming  show.  If  only  one-half 
of  the  promises  of  entries  are  realized,  the 
show  will  be  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive ever  held  in  this  country.  The  North 
and  East  will  be  the  heaviest  exhibitors, 
judging  by  letters  received  from  breeders 
of  those  sections.  The  South  has  been 
longing  for  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
against  their  Northern  brethren,  and  they 
feel  that  the  middle  ground— the  Capital 
City — is  just,  tbe  place  for  such  an  event. 
Their  experiences  here  last  February  have 
strengthened  their  confidence  iu  winning 
over  their  opponents,  and  the  birds  shown 
from  the  South  were  rare  specimens  of 
thoroughbred  stock.  The  boys  down  in 
Dixie  know  now  to  breed  winners  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  show  great  strength 
at  Washington  next  January.  The  win- 
ners in  the  West  are  known  by  large  num- 
bers. They  are  given  to  exhibiting  as  seen 
in  their  uumerous  and  well  patronized 
shows.  A  goodly  number  of  birds  are 
looked  for  from  the  extreme  West,  without 
regard  to  distance. 

Active  steps  are  being  taken  to  further 
tbe  ideas  on  which  the  Association  was  or- 
ganized, sparing  no  pains  to  exemplify  the 
international  feature  of  its  existence.  The 
work  is  now  well  advanced,  and  tbe  wheels 
of  motion  were  started  at  the  first  fall 
meeting,  held  the  second  of  this  month. 
In  a  short  while  the  premium  list  will  be 
ready  for  distribution,  and  tbe  full  details 
on  which  *he  second  show  is  based  will  be 
given  to  the  public.  The  officers  are  the 
same  as  last  year  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Past  experience  has  taught  many  practi- 
cal things ;  the  rough  and  irregular  edges 
have  been  smoothed,  and  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  so  great  an  undertaking  will  be 
characteristic  of  the  second  show  of  the 
National  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association. 
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MENTIONINGS. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Canfield,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  makes 
an  all-wood  shipping  coop,  which  are  light, 
strong,  and  possess  many  novel  features. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  15-19  Ellicott  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  inform  us  that  rape  is  a 
good  substitute  for  cabbage  and  other 
green  food,  but  would  advise  that  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  be  sown,  as  the  ordinary  sum- 
mer or  German  rape  seed  will  not  answer 
the  purpose,  it  growing  very  stalky,  with 
no  leaves  to  speak  of,  whereas  the  Essex 
rape  sends  up  its  broad  leaves  very  rapid- 
ly. They  have  quite  a  trade  for  this  seed 
in  their  section,  where  it  is  used  exten- 
sively  for  sheep  pastures,  and  they  are  told 
by  sheep  raisers  that  they  know  of  nothing 
that  will  put  sheep  in  better  shape  and 
condition  for  the  fall  shows  than  Dwarf 
Essex  rape.  Should  any  of  our  readers 
desire  to  give  it  a  trial,  toey  will  send  one 
pound  of  it  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-five  cents.  This  quantity 
will  sow  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scbolz,  Erie,  Pa.,  breeds  Golden 
and  Columbian  Wyamlottes,  and  will  have 
his  birds  at  the  shows.  He  is  agent  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  also  for  the  Wilson 
Bone  Mill,  and  will  have  a  big  display  of 
mills  at  the  Erie  show.  Mr.  Schalz  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  prizes  with  his  Goldens 
and  Columbians  last  year. 

FEEDING  DUCKLINGS. 


How  Much  to  Peed— How  Soon  Do 
Ducks  Day— What  Should  be  the 
General  Management— Dried 
Blood. 

Recently  the  Sural  New  Yorker  received 
a  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  ducks  and 
ducklings,  which  was  referred  to  Mi.H. 
E.  Moss,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose  reply, 
with  the  questions,  is  given  below.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  questions : 

1.  What  feed  and  care  shall  I  give  Pekin 
duck?,  so  as  to  get  early  winter  eggs?  2. 
Is  dried  blood  as  good  as  green  bone?  How 
much  do  you  feed?  3.  Will  the  young  ones 
lay  first  or  as  soon  as  the  old  ones?  To 
what  age  will  it  pay  to  keep  a  duck  for 
eggs?  4.  What  should  be  the  general  care 
and  management  of  ducks  for  market? 

To  which  Mr.  Moss  replied  as  numbered 
below,  which  is  very  interesting.    He  says: 

1.  In  order  to  start  Pekins  laying,  say, 
January  1st,  which  is  as  early  as  necessary, 
begin  three  weeks  previous  to  feed  them 
the  following  mash  in  these  proportions: 
Three  measures  of  boiled  potatoes,  beets  or 
turnips,  mashed  ;  three  each  of  corn  meal 
and  bran,  one  each  of  dried  blood,  poultry 
bone,  pulverized  charcoal  and  sharp  sand. 
To  this  add  cut  green  food  which  may  con- 
sist of  cabbage,  steamed  clover,  or  any 
available  green  stuff;  use  half  as  much 
green  stuff  as  the  above  mixture  would 
make,  so  that  when  complete  one-third 
of  the  mash  will  be  greens.  Ducks  need 
fodder  of  some  kind  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  to  insure  vigor  and  fertility  it  is  very 
essential  during  the  laying  season. 

2.  I  consider  dried  blood  superior  to  beef 
scrap,  which  is  fed  by  the  eastern  duck 
raisers  almost  exclusively.  I  have  never 
used  green  bone  for  ducks.  My  reasons 
are,  first,  that  the  albumen  of  the  egg  is 
largely  composed  of  nitrogen,  and  the  yolk 
partly.  Blood  is  very  rich  in  this  element, 
and  in  a  much  more  concentrated  form 
than  in  scrap.  It  contains  no  waste  tissue 
or  any  matter  that  is  liable  to  sour,  as  the 
scrap  would  do  under  certain  conditions. 
Second,  being  more  concentrated,  it  is  more 
economical.  Third,  being  as  tine  as  meal, it 
is  more  easily  mixed  and  fed,  requiring  no 
soaking  or  chopping.  In  feeding  bone 
meal,  be  particular  to  use  the  best  quality 
of  poultrv  bone.  I  have  seen  oue  of  our 
large  packing  houses  here,  who  make  a 
special  feature  of  blood  and  bone  for  poul- 
try, select  very  carefully  for  this  purpose 
the  very  best  sound  bone  which  is  rich  in 
hypophosphites  and  lime.  In  buying  bone 
meal,  be  careful  not  to  get  such  as  is  made 
from  gathered  bones  — sound,  diseased  and 
decayed,  and  fit  only  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. This  would  be  fatal  to  ducks.  Use 
the  bone  in  the  above  formula  only  three 
days  in  a  week,  and  the  blood  every  day. 


Sand  may  be  fed  in  the  mash  or  placed 
where  they  can  help  themselves.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  is  sufficient  for  the  charcoal. 
As  soon  as  laying  begins,  increase  the  corn 
meal  and  decrease  the  bran,  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  get  too  fat.  Feed  the  above 
morning  and  night. 

3.  The  young, hatched  in  April  and  May 
and  properly  cared  for,  will  begin  laying  in 
three  weeks  after  you  begin  feeding  the 
above,  as  will  also  the  old  ones.  Egg  pro- 
duction is  wholly  a  question  of  feed.  They 
lay  about  100  to  110  eggs  each,  on  an  aver- 
age, the  first  year,  and  do  better  the  secoud 
and  third ;  but  after  that  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

4.  Questions  and  conditions  will  arise  in 
which  one  must  use  his  best  judgment  and 
act  quickly.  Au  ailing  duck  may  be  a  dead 
duck  in  an  hour;  act  quickly,  or  his  com- 
panions may  speedily  follow  him.  I  have 
had  excellent  results  in  feeding  as  follows: 
No  food  whatever  for  the  first  24  hours; 
then,  every  two  hours  for  the  first  four 
days,  this  mixture:  One  measure  of  hard- 
boiled  egg,  chopped  fine,  and  one  of  stale 
bread  or  fine  bran,  one-fourth  measure  of 
dried  blood,  one-eighth  of  poultry  boue.and 
a  little  charcoal  and  sand.  Wet  the  bread 
with  sweet  milk. 

When  from  four  to  eight  days  old,  feed 
every  three  hours  the  following  mixture: 
Four  measures  of  cut  green  stuff,  three 
each  of  boiled  vegetables,  fine  bran  and 
corn  meal,  one  each  of  dried  blood  and 
bone,  with  charcoal  and  sand.  From  the 
ninth  day,  until  six  weeks  old,  feed  four 
times  a  day  the  same,  but  gradually  de- 
crease the  bran  and  increase  the  corn  meal 
a  little,  so  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  you 
will  be  using  only  one  measure  of  bran  and 
four  of  corn  meal.  A  week  before  market- 
ing, cut  down  on  the  green  food  and  add  a 
little  more  blood.  It  will  make  the  flesh 
firmer  and  add  to  its  appearance  when 
dressed.  After  the  first  week,  teed  char- 
coal and  bone  on  alternate  days.  All  feed 
must  be  wet,  or  what  is  called  dry  wet;  if 
too  dry  it  will  clog  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
while  if  too  wet  or  sloppy  it  will  stick  to 
the  down,  especially  about  the  head  and 
eyes,  and  stop  up  the  nostrils. 

When  nine  weeks  old,  they  should  weigh 
4}4  to  five  pounds  each,  and  should  be 
marketed.  Keep  ducklings  out  of  the 
water.  They  are  best  kept  in  the  brooder 
house  yards,  aud  always,  when  possible, 
feed  them  in  the  yards.  If  fed  in  the  pens 
they  distribute  the  water  you  give  them  all 
over  the  pen,  which  necessitates  a  change 
of  litter  almost  daily,  as  ducks  must  have 
a  dry  floor  on  which  to  roost  or  they  will 
contract  rheumatism  and  die.  Give  plenty 
of  water  at  feeding  time,  but  market  ducks 
should  not  have  water  at  all  times  between 
meals,  as  they  will  drink  too  much.  Cut 
weeds  and  grass  for  them  to  peck  at  be- 
tween meals.  Ducklings,  until  two  weeks 
old,  should  not  be  given  cold  water;  warm 
it  to  about  80  deerees  F.  After  that,  cold 
waier  will  not  injure  them.  House  them 
during  a  ram  storm  as  carefully  as  you 
would  young  turkeys.  If  they  get  wet  be- 
fore they  are  feathered,  they  sicken  and  die. 

Hardly  any  two  pens  of  ducklings  can  be 
fed  alike.  Where  one  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  to  worry  through  a  season  or  more 
of  brain-racking  experimenting  with  a  lot 
of  incubators  that  were  made  to  sell  but 
never  to  hatch  except  by  accident,  he  wilj 
have  a  lot  of  weak,  sickly  things  with  con- 
stitutions ruined  by  variable  heat  during  in- 
cubation, and  in  which  the  best  of  care  and 
feed  will  not  avert  a  great  mortality. 


Kez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palouse. 

These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  homeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse.  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500.000)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorable  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  folder  and 


Some  English  Remedies. 
Our  friends  over  in  England  seem  to 
''doctor"  fowls  in  a  different  manner  from 
us.  In  fact,  some  of  their  suggestions  are 
really  amusing.  We  take  the  following 
from  the  Feathered  World,  of  London, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  a  reader  of  that 
journal  in  regard  to  a  sick  Leghorn.  The 
inquiry  was  to  know  a  cause  for  soft-shell 
eggs : 

In  this  case  the  cause  is  owing  to  the 
ovary  being  so  active  as  to  place  yolks  in 
the  oviduct  quicker  than  the  latter  can  col- 
lect material  to  clothe  them  with.  Remove 
the  bird  from  the  others,  give  no  soft  food, 
feed  sparingly  on  hard  corn,  allow  ample 
green  food,  aud  administer  one  teaspconful 
of  cod  liver  oil  per  diem. 

Why  he  should  recommend  to  feed  spar- 
ingly on  hard  corn  (probably  barley  is 
meant),  which  is  deficient  in  the  very  sub- 
stances required,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. The  fowl  can  collect  too  much  of 
one  kind  of  material,  but  not  enough  "  to 
clothe  them  with,"  (shells,)  and  the  recom- 
mendation is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

Here  is  another,  relatiug  to  liver  disease, 
in  the  same  journal,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  a  reader: 

I  cannot  understand  why  so  many  poul- 
try breeders,  as  soon  as  they  get  anything 
the  matter  with  their  birds,  at  once  rush  to 
that — in  most  cases — most  unsuitable  drug, 
castor  oil.  Without  a  post  mortem  it  is 
impossible  to  say  for  cercain,but  the  symp- 
toms you  describe  point  most  strongly  to 
liver  disease.  I  would  advise  you  to  kill 
one  that  shows  such  symptoms  and  send 
for  examination.  In  the  meantime  separate 
any  unhealthy  looking  birds  from  the  re- 
mainder. Twice  a  day  administer  to  each 
a  teaspoonful  of  cod  liver  oil,  give  no 
heating  or  fattening  food,  such  as  hemp 
or  maize,  but  allow  plenty  of  fresh  green 
food  daily,  hanging  the  same  by  a  piece  of 
string  attached  to  the  roots  to  the  wire 
work  of  the  pen,  and  feed  both  these  aud 
the  healthy  ones  from  long  wooden  troughs 
instead  of  throwing  tue  food  upon  the 
ground.  Although  damp  ground  may  as- 
sist the  progress  uf  tins  disease,  my  opinion 
is  that  the  primary  cause  is  overfeeding, 
internal  fat  collects,  the  organs  become 
cramped,  and  cannot  properly  perform 
their  functions,  become  more  or  less  dor- 
mant, and,  eventually,  unhealthy  and  dis- 
eased. 

In  the  above  the  answer  is  correct  and 
well  expressed,  and  would  better  apply 
also  to  the  inquiry  regarding  soft  shell  eggs 
than  the  one  given. 

Note  that  castor  oil  is  condemned,  which 
we  endorse,  as  our  experience  is  that  it 
kills  the  fowls  oftener  that  it  cures. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  recommended  in  England 
for  nearly  all  diseases,  but  it  is  too  labor- 
ious to  give  it  in  teaspoonful  doses.  Even 
if  it  is  given  to  a  fowl  in  a  minute  it  would 
be  nearly  two  hours  before  a  hundred  hens 
could  be  served.  It  is  also  expensive  medi- 
cine. 

In  England  the  flocks  are  small  and  the 
remedies  suggested  are  intended  to  apply 
to  one  or  two  valuable  fowls,  which  can 
be  given  the  best  attention. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  overfeeding 
of  the  fowl  is  given  as  the  cause  of  liver 
disease,  hence  our  English  cousins  have  the 
same  fault  in  that  respect  that  we  have  in 
this  country,  aud  which  is  the  bane  of  the 
poultry  business. 

An  Underground  Brooder  House. 

What  about  an  underground  brooder 
house?  Such  a  contrivance  would  be  ex- 
cellent if  well  arranged  and  constructed, 
but  there  also  may  be  some  objections  as 
well.  We  give  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fred.  H.  Miller,  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  follows  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  of  a  plan 
that  I  had  in  mind,  that  is  about  an  under- 
ground brooder  house.  I  was  thinking 
of  digging  about  four  feet  of  ground  from  a 
place  sixteen  feel  long  aud  five  feet  wide, 
and  then  till  in  about  one  foot  of  horse 
manure  and  top  off  that  about  six  inches  or 
sand,  the  object  of  the  manure  being  to 
warm  the  sand  ;  then  to  board  up  the  sides 
tight  and  place  glass  windows  jn  top,  and 
at  night  to  have  board  covers  to  place  over 
the  windows  to  keep  the  heat  from  radiat- 
ing out.  This  place  is  in  the  corner  of  a 
wood  pile,  and  faces  south  and  east,  and 
there  are  buildings  a  few  feet  away  to  shut 
off  strona  winds.  Do  you  think  that  this 
place  would  be  warm  enough  fur  one  hun- 
dred chicks  during  the  months  of  February 
aud  March  to  place  a  brooder  in  ?  Would 
it  be  better  to  let  the  chickeus  stay  housed 
until  they  were  a  month  old  before  putting 
them  in  ? 

The  excavatiug  for  the  brooder  is  correct 
if  *he  locution  and  other  conditions  are 
suitable  for  so  doing.  The  use  of  manure, 
however,  will  be  detrimental,  as  the  heat 


created  by  fermentation  of  the  manure  in- 
dicates also  the  generation  of  gases.  Heat 
cannot  be  obtained  from  nothiug,  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  manure  gTves  off  heat  is 
evidence  that  the  manure  is  decomposing. 

Again,  no  heat  is  required  at  the  bottom. 
The  chicks  piefer  the  warmth  over  them. 
Bottom  heat  has  never  given  satisfactory 
resu  Its. 

The  covering  of  the  sashes  and  the  bank- 
ing of  earth  against  the  sides,  however,  is 
an  excellent  plan. 

Position  of  the  Thermometer. 

Mi-.  Joshua  Fletcher,  New  York  City,  de- 
sires to  know  something  of  the  position  of 
the  thermometer  and  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  heat  of  the  eggs  and  the  ther- 
mometer that  is  above  the  eggs.    He  says : 

In  hatching  by  incubators,  why  is  it  di- 
rected that  the  eggs  should  be  turned  by 
the  tray, and  not  one  at  a  time  by  hand? 

We  find  that  when  the  incubator  is  ready 
for  eggs  to  be  put  in  for  hatching,  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  tray  before  put- 
ting in  the  eggs  will  mark,  say  103,  while 
one  suspended,  say  two  inches  above  the 
tray,  will  mark  105  degrees.  When  the 
eggs  are  partly  hatched  the  thermometer  on 
the  eggs  will  equal  the  one  suspended,  and, 
say  by  the  twentieth  day,  the  thermometer 
on  the  eggs  will  mark  one  and  one-half  de- 
grees higher  than  the  one  suspended  in  the 
air  chamber  a  half  inch  above  the  eggs. 

What  1  want  to  inquire  is,  why  would 
not  the  suspeuoed  thermometer  be  a  more 
certain  measure  ot  the  temperature  in  the 
air  chamber  than  the  one  that  may  be 
placed  on  a  strong  hot  egg,  and  aftei  turn- 
ing may  be  placed  on  an  egg  in  which  the 
germ  is  weak? 

Permit  us  also  to  say  that  we  feel  much 
interested  and  instructed  in  the  articles,  es- 
pecially the  one  by  Mr.  Campbell.  His 
long  experience,  close  observation,  and 
praci  ical  logic  as  to  cause  and  effect,  and 
clearness  of  statement,  and,  last  but  nut 
least,  his  generosity  in  giving  the  general 
reader  the  benefit  of  his  labor,  mark  him  as 
a  man  who  is  cheerfully  doing  good  in  his 
day  and  generation. 

When  two  thermometers  are  used  they 
should  record  alike  at  first,  but  as  the  per- 
iod of  incubation  progresses  the  animal 
heat  in  the  eggs  becomes  greater  and  the 
eggs  are  warmer  than  the  air  around  the 
suspended  thermometer.  Hence  when  the 
thermometer  is  placed  on  the  eggs  it  re- 
cords the  true  heat  (that  of  the  eggs),  al- 
though the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
egg  chamber  may  be  lower.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  eggs  are  turned  in  the  tray  or 
by  hand,  the  one  method  being  less  labori- 
ous. The  suspended  thermometer,  not  be- 
ing in  contact  with  the  eggs,  does  not  re- 
cord the  true  heat.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
con  ect  temperature  of  the  eggs,  and  not  of 
the  egg  cham  ber. 


Sore  Head  of  Fowls. 

This  disease  prevails  more  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North, but  we  occasionally  hear 
of  cases  in  this  section.  The  following 
remedy  is  given  in  the  Southern  Fancier: 
As  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  sorehead  ap- 
pear in  your  flock,  put  Epsom  Salts  in  the 
drinking  water  to  purify  the  biood,  as  im- 
purity of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  af- 
fliction. Take  the  afflicted  fowls  aud  wash 
their  heads  with  warm  water  and  carbolic 
or  tar  soap;  then  anoint  daily  with  the 
following  preparation:  Vaseline,  1  ounce; 
powdered  bluestone.  J£  ounce;  oil  sassa- 
fras, ]4  ounce.  Mix  thoroughly  and  apply 
as  ofteli  as  necessary  to  the  sores. 

We  might  also  add  cedar  oil,  one  ounce, 
as  it  has  been  found  of  assistance.  In  fact 
the  remedy  may  be  improved  for  the  mix- 
tuie  as  follows: 
Crude  petroleum,  2  ounces. 

Cedar  oil,  2  " 

Vaseline,  2  " 

Powdered  bluestone,  1  •' 

Oil  sassafras,  i  1  " 

Mix  thoroughly  and  apply  once  a  day. 
The  bluestone  should  be  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, and  it  is  important  to  wash  the  heads, 
as  suggested,  using  a  soft  sponge. 


Yellowstone  Park  Season  closes 
September  30th.  For  years  you  have  been 
expecting  to  visit  this  wonderland  some 
da  v.  Throw  expectations  to  the  winds 
aud  take  hold  on  actuality,  •'  act,  act  iu  the 
living  present,"'  and  go.  Geysers,  hot 
springs,  pellucid  pools,  grand  canyons, 
mountain  lakes,  noble  forests,  thundering 
cataracts,  glass  cliffs,  glorious  fishing,  lux- 
urious bathing,  all  found  in  this  great 
sanitarium.  Drop  business,  get  away  from 
worry,  go  and  have  a  good  time.  Reduced 
rates  this  year.  Send  to  Chas  S.  Fee,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  six  cents  for  a 
tourist  book  that  pictures  the  beauties  of 
the  park. 
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Points  of  lil-ick  Minorcas. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wood.  Dry  den,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Midland  Poultry  Journal,  states  that  Black 
Minorcas  have  been  bred  in  England  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  where  they  have  at- 
tained a  high  Mate  of  perfection.  The  fir.-t 
specimens  of  the  breed  were  taken  into  that 
country  by  a  sailor  who  procured  them  on 
the  Isle  of  Minorca,  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name.  Whether  they  were  a 
distinct  breed  at  the  time  of  their  intro- 
duction into  England  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, as  the  Black  Minorcas  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  undoubtedly  better  and  tiner 
birds  than  their  ancestors.  Improvement 
has  been  made  in  size,  constitution,  beauty 
and  utility,  until  they  are  one  of  the  hard- 
iest, handsomest  and  most  useful,  as  well 
as  the  largest  non-sitting  breed  of  fowls 
known  to  breeders  and  fanciers. 

They  found  their  way  into  America  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  where  they 
have  attained  great  popularity,  the  demand 
for  choice  specimens  Oein^  givater  tnau  the 
supply.  As  producers  ot  large  white  eggs 
I  know  of  no  breed  of  towls  their  equal; 
for  table  use  they  are  preferred  in  my 
family  to  the  Plymouth  Rock,  the  flesh 
being  white  or  liglit  colored  and  liner  grain 
than  the  larger  breeds,  and  contain  less 
offal.  I  am  fully  aware  that  as  a  market 
fowl  they  are  not  sought  after  as  much  as 
the  yellow  skinned  varieties,  but  as  a  table 
fowl  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  for  town 
and  suburban  fanciers  they  are  the  fowl  of 
fowl-,  although  of  an  extremely  active  dis- 
position, and  tor  this  very  reason  they  will 
keep  in  good  health  and  condition  if  prop- 
erly fed  and  cared  for.  even  in  the  smallest 
of  runs,  for  the  poultryman  lurnishing 
eggs  to  a  special  or  fancy  trade,  there  is  no 
breed  of  fowls  better  adapted  to  securing 
and  holding  s'jch  trade,  as  they  lay  the 
largest  white  egg  of  any  known  breed,  and 
as  many  of  them. 

As  there  is  considerable  being  said  and 
written  in  regard  to  type  and  shape  of  the 
Black  Minorcas,  perhaps  the  readers  of 
Midland  I'nultnj  Jmirita/  will  bear  with 
me  if  I  give  some  of  my  notions  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no 
use  l>.r  the  Leghorn  Minorca.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  Minorca  should  possess  an  indivi- 
duality all  its  own.  and  to  tue  extent  that 
it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  other 
breeds.  The  Englishman  comes  nearer  do- 
ini;  this  than  the  American. 

Our  Standard  of  Perfection  has  wisely 
placed  the  weight  for  cock  8  pounds,  hen 
<&14  pounds,  cockerel  l>>r2  pounds,  pullet  h% 
pounds,  and  1  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
symmetrical,  handsome  birds  cannot  be 
produced  up  to  these  weights. 

DESCRIPTION-  OF  COCK. 

The  beak  should  be  fairly  long  and  stout, 
not  too  straight  and  of  dark  horn  color. 
The  head  should  be  of  medium  length  and 
broad  enough  to  carry  the  comb  erect.  The 
comb  shotild.be  single,  fairly  large,  firmly 
set  on  bead  and  carried  erect,  evenly  and 
deeply  seriated,  having  from  live  to  seven 
spikes,  although  six  with  some  judges  seem 
to  take  preference.  For  breeding  purposes 
I  should  select  a  bird  with  five  or  even  four 
spikes  rather  than  a  larger  number.  Comb 
should  also  be  broad  at  Oase,  tapering  like 
a  knife  blade,  straight  m  front  and  free 
from  twists,  thumb  marks  or  ho, lows  It 
should  be  carried  well  back,  curving  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  neck,  yet  not  touching  the 
feathers,  the  texture  of  the  comb  should 
be  modei  ately  rough  and  free  from  side 
springs  ;  coral  red.  I  do  not  like  too  dark 
red  in  comb,  face  or  wattles.  A  nice  brigut 
red  suits  me  best. 

The  lobes  sh  uild  be  of  medium  size,  pure 
white  and  almond  shape.  In  selecting  a 
breeding  bird  I  should  have  pure  white 
lobes  as  prominent  as  possible.  You  will 
observe  that  a  fine  exhibition  specimen 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  best  breeder. 
The  lobes  should  be  free  from  wrinkles, 
set  close  to  the  head  and  of  a  kid-like  lex- 
ture. 

The  eye  should  be  dark  and  bright. 

The  wattles  should  be  in  length  to  cor- 
respond with  size  of  comb,  nicely  rounded 
at  the  ends  and  free  from  pinched  or 
wrinkled  appearance .  Bright  or  oral  re  1 
and  somewhat  rough  in  texture. 

The  lace  should  be  bright  or  coral  red,  as 
free  from  wrinkles,  feathers  or  hairs  as 
possible  and  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
white  to  appear  anywhere  on  its  surface. 

Neck  should  be  fairly  long,  nicely  arched, 
with  abundant  flowing  hackle  feathers 
reacting  wed  down  on  the  shoulders. 

Body  should  be  reasonably  long  and 
deep,  and  broad  ai  shoulder-,  also  bae< 
broad,  long  and  rather  tlat,  not  at  all 
"  roach  back." 

The  tail  should  be  full,  sickles  long,  hand- 
somely arched  and  carried  well  back.  Here 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  viiu- 
orca  fanciers  to  another  point  where  an  ex- 
hibition bird  and  a  breeding  bird  should 
differ.  Our  Standard  calls  for  a  tail  carried 
upright  In  selecting  a  breeder  I  should 
prefer  one  that  carried  his  tail  very  low 
(see  my  cut  of  Royal  in  July  issue  of  Mid- 
land) as  high  tales  are  altogether  too  num- 
erous and  are  difficult  to  breed  out. 

The  wings  should  be  moderate  in  length, 
neat,  fitting  close  to  t  he  body  and  free  from 
light,  gray  or  w  bite  feathers. 

The  legsshould  be  of  medium  length, 


black  or  dark  slate  color.  I  believe  it  to  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  legs  from  grow- 
ing light  in  color  as  the  bird  ages. 

Plumage  should  be  a  brilliant,  glossy 
black  throughout.  There  should  be  an 
abundance  ot  sad  Mr.  feathers. 

I  will  not  undertake  a  description  of  the 
f  emale. as  il  does  noi  differ  essentially  from 

the  male,  with  the  exception  of  t  he  comb. 

In  such  a  bud  as  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  i-  embraced,  in  my  opinion,  dis- 
tinct type,  beauty  and  utility. 

FEEDING  AND   REARING   BLACK  MINORCA 
CHICKS. 

As  the  editor  has  requested  me  to  express 
myself  in  regard  to  feeding  and  rearing  of 
[{lack  .Minorca  chicks,  I  will  do  so  wbh  the 
object  in  view  of  developing  the  bird  into  a 
healthful  and  natural  maturity  without 
the  use  of  stimulants  or  stimulating  food. 
Birds  i  bus  reared  will  be  lit  lor  exhibition 
or  breeding  purposes.  But  if  egg  produc- 
tion is  the  sole  object  stimulatingfood  may 
be  fed  with  profit,  althougti  I  believe  birds 
of  this  sort,  to  be  unfit  for  breeding  pur- 
poses After  leaving  the  shell,  if  hatched 
in  an  incubator,  the  chicks  remain  in  the 
machine  usually  thirty-six  hours  without 
food  This  allows  them  to  dry  off  nicely 
ami  give  them  more  strength  than  they 
would  hav«  if  removed  sooner.  If  hatched 
under  the  hen  they  should  be  left  with  the 
mother  in  the  nest  as  long  as  is  safe  to  do 
so.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hen  does 
not  become  restless  and  anxious  to  leave 
her  nest  with  the  brood,  in  which  evenl  she 
might  trample  some  of  them  to  death. 

The  first  feed  the  chicks  get  consists  of 
pin  head  oatmeal  moistened  with  sweet 
milk  and  a  raw  egg;  also  give  them  all  the 
sweet  milk  they  will  take.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing better  for  growing  chicks  than  plenty 
of  sweet  milk.  After  giving  them  just  the 
amount  of  soft  food  they  w  ill  eat  up  clean, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  in  the  litter  a 
little  millet  seed  or  pin  head  oatmeal  dry. 
This  will  give  them  the  exercise  necessary 
to  produce  good  digestion.  Very  young 
chicks  should  be  fed  about  every  two  hours. 
The  first  t  wo  weeks  of  their  existence  is 
the  critical  period  of  their  lives.  If  the 
best  results  are  to  be  had  the  chicks  must 
be  kept  growing  without  any  drawbacks.  I 
should  have  mentioned  before  that  on  tak- 
ing the  hen  and  brood  from  the  nest  all 
should  be  greased,  whether  there  are  any 
lice  in  Sight  or  not,  as  "appearances  are 
often  deceitful."  If  the  chicks  do  not  have 
their  liberty  and  free  access  to  the  fields 
where  they  can  pick  up  insects,  etc.,  give 
them  a  little  raw  meat  two  or  three  times  a 
wees.  This  bill  of  fare  is  kent  up  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  when  whole  wheat  is 
thrown  in  litter  occasionally  until  they  get 
so  they  will  eat  it  up  readily,  when  the 
wheat  becomes  the  principal  article  of  diet, 
with  an  occasional  soft  feed.  After  the 
chicks  have  reached  the  age  of  one  month 
nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  than  un- 
limited range  and  plenty  of  good,  wholp- 
some  grain,  such  as  wheat,  corn  and  oats. 

As  soon  as  the  cockerels  become  troub'e- 
some  to  the  pullets  they  should  be  separ- 
ated and  kept  in  lots  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five.  For  this  pu-pose  roosting 
coops,  with  wire  or  slatted  fronts,  can  be 
maue.  They  should  be  so  constructed  that 
minks,  skunks,  rats,  etc. ,  cannot  get  in  at 
night. 

Chicks  that  are  reared  by  means  of  the 
hen  should  be  taisen  from  her  as  soon  as 
practicable,  as  I  believe  twists  in  the  comb 
are  sometimes  caused  by  neslling  under 
tne  mother ;  also  twists  are  made  by  caus- 
ing them  to  huddle  together  in  coops  at 
night  when  they  should  be  on  roosts. 

After  the  ehicis  have  attained  the  age  of 
six  to  eight  weeks,  let  me  repeat,  there  is 
nothing  that,  will  produce  finer  birds  than 
plenty  of  range,  good  sound  grain  and  pure 
water. 


Wheezing:— A  Sure  Shot. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Cropper  sends  us  what  he  says 
i-  a  ''  -ure  Shot  "  for  liee,  and  also  asks  for 
a  remedy  for  the  wheezing  (asthmatic) 
sound  so  oltcn  noticeable  in  the  flocks, 
writing  as  folloyvs: 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information  in 
regard  to  a  di-ease  I  have  among  my  chick- 
ens. I  have  a  hen  that  makes  a  noise  like  a 
person  with  asthma.  I  thought  it  was  l  he 
roup,  but  she  does  not  run  at  the  nose  nor 
her  eye-  do  not  show  any  watery  discharge. 
I  nave  been  lei  , ling  corn  and  plenty  of 
clei-n  water.  I  have  75  Capons.  Are  they 
free  from  all  disease  after  they  are  eapon- 
ized  ?  I  have  a  sure  cure  for  mites  and 
this  is  what  it  is:  Get  the  druggist  to  make 
you  an  ointment  of  petroleum,  oil  of  cedar, 
carbolic  acid,  oil  of  sassafras.  Rub  this  on 
the  roosts  and  around  the  nests.  This  is  a 
sure  shot. 

We  have  found  that  the  fowls  which 
seem  to  have  the  wheezing  (like  croup) 
are  usually  fat,  which  indicates  that  when 
they  take  cold  there  is  also  an  obstruction 
from  fat.  The  best  remedy  is  to  feed  only 
a  teaspoonful  of  beaten  egg  (yolk  and 
white)  twice  a  day  for  a  week,  giving  a  ore 
grain  quinine  pill  at  night.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  look  for  cracks  or  sources  of 
draught  on  the  fowls  when  they  are  on  the 
roost,  and  especially  guard  against  the  top 
ventilator. 


Bullock's  Blood  and  Kgs.s. 
Some  time  ago  we  gave  a  method  for  pre- 
paring fresh  bullock's  blood,  which  was  to 
mix  it  with  middlings  and  corn  meal,  then 
boiling  in  a  bag,  making  "blood  pudding  " 
Mr.  James  Iteily,  Derby,  Wash.,  also  de- 
sires to  know  about  blood  and  writes: 

I  have  the  little  book  "  Poultry  for  Pro- 
fit," and  it  states  that  bullock's  blood, 
boiled  in  a  sack,  mixed  with  ground  grain, 
is  the  best  food  for  laying  hens.  Now  I  can 
get  dried  blood  from  a  firm  here  that  makes 
tankage  fertilizer,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  1  tane  that  and  freshen  it  by 
boiling,  if  it  will  do  in  place  of  th«  blood 
prepared  the  other  way.  It,  is  a  great  deal 
more  convenient  to  get  it  that  way,  that  is, 
already  dried.  By  answeriuz  the  above, 
you  will  very  much  oblidge  James  Reily, 
Derby,  Washington. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  ordinary  dried 
blood  used  for  addition  to  fertilizers  i-  ex- 
cellent— not  tankage  but  blood.  It  contains 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  valued  at 
about  15  cents  per  pound  of  nitrosren.  It 
is  very  concentrated,  containing  only  about 
18  per  cent  of  water.  The  price  for  100 
pounds  of  dried  blood  should  be,  retail, 
from  $1.00  to  $2.00,  according  to  location 
It  is  cheap  at  $3  for  poultry  food.  One 
pound  of  dried  blood,  two  pounds  corn 
meal,  one  pound  of  middlings,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  linseed  meal  should  make 
an  excellent  morning  meal  for  fifty  hens. 
It  should  be  given  every  other  morning,  al- 
lowing cut  clover  hay  on  alternate  days. 
At  noon  give  a  gill  of  millet  seed,  and  at 
night  allow  wheat  and  corn.  Many  formu- 
las have  been  given  for  feeding,  but  dried 
blood  as  a  cheap  source  from  which  to  ob- 
tain the  nitrogenous  substances  so  necess- 
ary to  the  production  of  eggs  should  be 
resorted  to,  as  it  will  pay  well  to  use  blood 
in  anv  form. 

# 

Poultry  in  Mexico. 

Keeping  fowls  under  adverse  condilious, 
and  succe-sf ully,  indicates  patience  and 
perverunce,  and  in  this  connect  ion  we  give 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gonzaley,  Guay- 
mas,  Sonora,  Mexico,  whicn  shows  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  her  section. 
She  says : 

I  began  to  keep  poultry  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  with.of  course",  the  popular  ideas 
of  "throwing  out  corn  with  one  hand  and 
gathering  eggs  with  the  other."  I  began 
with  scrubs,  which  did  very  well  for  a 
while.  Then,  of  course,  I  wanted  some 
fancy  poultry.  I  saw  the  advertisement 
ot  a  prominent  poultryman  in  one  ot  my 
periodicals,  and  luckily  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  reliable  person.  From  him  1  obtained 
several  trios  of  fowls  for  myself  and  neigh- 
bors ;  most  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we 
killed  with  kindness  and  ignorance,  riy 
fowls  faring  better  than  the  others,  for  the 
lucky  circumstauce  that  in  the  catalogue  I 
obtained  I  found  an  advertisement  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  promptly  sub- 
scribing, began  to  practice  its  excellent 
teachings, to  my  own  profit  and  the  comfort 
of  my  pets.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  struggle  and  suffer  in  this  glori- 
ous Southern  Republic.  First, foremost,  and 
all  the  time,  the  climate  is  against  us.  In 
winter  it  is  heavenly,  excepting  for  the 
strong  north  winds,  which  biow  fiercest 
and  most  lrequently  at  night.  This  wind 
is  hot,  depressing,  and  nerve-destroying  to 
the  last  degree.  In  summer  it  is  superla- 
tively hot,  and  even  now  have  the  hotter 
winds.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  my  poor 
fowls  going  around  with  wings  outspread 
and  panting  day  after  day,  though  they 
have  a  big  shed  for  shade,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  but  often  one  dies  of  the  heat. 
There  is  no  grass,  and  I  have  my  fowls 
confined  in  connecting  pens,  divided  by 
twe-mch  wire.  Each  pen  is  10x33  feet,  auii 
the  largest  number  in  any  pen  is  twenty. 
These  are  my  scrubs,  and  I  keep  them  for 
sitting,  as  my  fowls  are  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Crevecoeurs,  non-set- 
ting varieties.  At  the  ends  of  the  pens 
nearest  the  wall  I  have  the  swinging  roosts, 
eighteen  inches  from  the  dirt  Moor,  and  be- 
neath them  platforms  for  cleanliness.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  -hut  them  up  in 
bouses,  form  summer  they  would  suffo- 
cate, and  in  winter  die  of"  the  drafts,  so 
they  must  take  the  wind.  As  water  is 
very  scarce,  and  the  land  very  poor,  I  can- 
not rai-e  anything  in  <  he  poult  ry  yard-,  but 
next  to  it  I  "have,  with  infinite  patience  and 
much  expense,  made  a  small  garden,  con- 
taining a  few  trees,  and  here  1  rear  the 
chicks,  confining  the  mothers. 

I  give  my  fowls  a  mash  of  wheit  brain  in 
the  morning,  and  feed  whole  wheat,  a  little 
corn  and  barley  in  the  evening  The  pens 
are  kept  very  clean.  Mv  fowls  also  have 
alfalfa  and  cabbage,  and  occasionally  a 
little  chopped  meat.  I  try  not  to  feed  them 
too  much  nor  too  often,  and  they  lay  very 
well.  But  you  see  the  poor  things  get 
nothing  but  what  I  give  them.  They  also 
have  (lust  boxes,  sand  ami  sometimes 
leaves  and  straw  to  scra  ch  in.  Am  1  seat- 
ing them  right?  My  great  difficulty  is  lice 
and  roup.    The  former  I  tight  with  lime, 


kerosene  and  tobaccoo  powder,  but  am 
going  to  buy  a  sprayer  from  Mr.  Scharz. 

I  lost  nearly  a  hundred  chicks  this  year 
"from  roup.  My  chickens  contracted  it. 
from  a  sitting  ben  that  I  borrowed  from  a 
neighbor,  and,  though  I  tried  all  remedies  I 
heard  of,  I  could  not  exterminate  it.  Iam 
not  going  to  borrow  any  more  disease;  bet- 
ter to  eat  the  eggs. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
very  tired  of  this  effusion,  if  indeed  you 
have  had  patience  to  read  so  far,  but  in 
conclusion  please  let  me  say  that  I  should 
not  advise  any  one  to  try  the  pou ii  ry  busi- 
ness in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  clim- 
ate is  hot,  feed  scarce  and  dear,  prices  low, 
and  a  hue  fowl  is  considered  no  belter  than 
a  scrub.  My  neighbors  admire  my  fowls 
but  do  not  appreciate  them.  They  think  it 
is  money  thrown  away,  yet  they  are  enter- 
prising in  oher  directions. 

I  Could  ie>t  do  wi  bout  the  POULTRY 
Keeper,  and  the  last  one— August  15th  —  is 
so  valuable  that  I  would  not  take  $5  for  it, 
if  it  cou  Id  noi  be  du  piieal  ed. 

The  introduction  of  a  fowl  front  some 
other  yard  is  often  done  at  a  cost  loo  great 
to  be  regained.  In  the  above  ease  the  lady- 
did  w  ell  until  she  went  outside  of  her  own 
limits, and  thus  the  negligence  of  others 
resulted  in  a  drawback  to  her.  IBrdes- 
cription  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  that 
portion  of  Mexico  is  no  doubt  interesting 
to  many. 


Breaking  Down  — Leg  Weakness. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Covey,  Sullivan,  111.,  relates 
his  experience  with  leg  weakness  in  large 
chicks,  and  also  asks  some  questions  in  re- 
gard t  i  feeding  wheat.  His  letter  is  inter- 
esting as  it  contains  just  such  questions  as 
we  wish  readers  to  ask  who  are  interested 
in  practical  poultry.    He  says: 

Would  strong  feeds  of  whole  wheat,  es- 
pecially at  night,  tend  to  produce  ieg  w«ak- 
nes-.or  a  sort  of  breaking  down  in  growing 
chickens  ?  Last  year  I  had  two  fine  healthy 
cockerels  that  broke  down  in  the  legs  anil 
wobbled  around  like  ducks;  healthy  antl 
hearty  in  all  other  ways,  but  grew  very 
slowly  and  I  finally  killed  them.  I  have  a 
Buff  Cochin  that  sbovM-.i  -igns  of  the  same 
thing  this  morning.  He  had  a  good  feed  of 
wholewheat  last  night  and  one  half  hour 
afterwards  was  on  his  roosting  piace,  and 
1  have  thought  that  possibly  sitting  still  on 
the  uerch  with  a  full  feed  of  whole  wheat 
was'n  it  good  for  him.  Someone  has  said 
that  atrohg  teed  tends  to  produce  some  de- 
fect in  the  legs  <>r  possibly  a  derangement 
of  the  internal  organs  that  manifests  itself 
in  the  legs.  When  whole  wheat  is  fed 
should  the  quant  by  in  bulk  be  not  so  much 
as  corn  or  other  feed  on  account  of  the 
swelling  of  the  wheat?  Should  wheat  alone 
be  given  as  a  feed,  provided  not  too  much 
at  anv  one  time?  The  chicks  are  not  over 
fat  at  all.simply  in  good  thriving  condition. 

Mr.  Covey  should  keep  in  view  the  fact 
that  he  was  feeding  his  chicks  wheat  in 
summer,  and  that  chicks  are  growing. 
Wheat  is  largely  deficient  in  lime,  and  so  is 
corn,  being  mostly  starch,  or  heat  and  fat 

producing. 

He  fed  his  chicks  clean  off  their  legs,  and 
though  they  may  not  be  fat,  as  he  says,  yet 
the  warm  weather  and  the  lack  of  real  nu- 
tritious toods  for"  growth  caused  the  diffi- 
culty. What  he  shouid  have  fed  was  no 
grain  at  all,  allowing  cut  clover  in  the, 
morning  and  cut  bone  at  night.  If  they 
had  a  range  they  did  not  require  any  food 
at  all. 

Now,  in  reply  to  bis  inquiry  regarding 
corn,  we  will  say  that  the  result  is  the 
same  from  both  feed  and  corn.  Il  is  true 
that  grain  (concentrated  food)  is  too  strong 
in  the  summer.  In  winter  grain  may  be 
given  because  it  creates  the  warmth  for  the 
body. 

Usually  when  there  are  cases  of  leg  weak- 
ness, and  investigation  results,  it  can  be 
traced  to  gram.  Never  force  chicks.  Feed 
them  on  the  eleme  its  of  growth,  notof  fat, 
and  they  will  thrive  and  grow. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 
Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  California  days. 

Colorado.  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  Wesi.  For 
further  information,  address  John  R. 
Pott,  Williamsport,  Fa. 
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Some  Facts  About  Turkeys. 

These  noble  fowls  are  strictly  American 
birds,  bping  found  originally  onlj  in  North 
America.  They  were  discovered  here  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  European  ex- 
plorers, and  introduced  into  Europe  early 
iu  the  sixteenth  century. 

They  abounded  from  Lower  Canada  on 
the  north  ro  the  Isthmus  of  Danen  on  the 
south  and  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and,  singular  to  say,  no  farther  west. 
They  also  abound  in  some  of  tlie  "West  In- 
dia Islands. 

The  wild  turkeys  to-day  are  found  only 
in  sparsely  or  unsetl  led  districts,  having 
gradually  disappeared  as  civilization  ad- 
vanced. They  feed  on  all  kinds  of  grain, 
seeds,  fruits,  insects,  frogs,  lizards  and 
even  small  snakes.  They  go  in  fl"cks  gen- 
erally, and  after  breeding  season  the  males 
separate  from  the  hens  and  young  ones, 
and  flock  together,  remaining  separate  from 
the  females  until  the  next  spring.  They 
are  still  found  in  some  localities  in  quite 
large  numbers,  ranging  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred. Even  now  in  my  locality  it  is  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  from  five  to  fifteen  in  a 
flock  wild. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  domesti- 
cated turkeys,  namely:  The  Common 
Ash,  Black,  Buff,  Lavender,  While  Hol- 
land, Narragansett,  Mammoth  Bronze  and 
the  new  Mammoth  White.  The  last  two 
varieties  are  the  most  desirable,  they  being 
the  hardiest  as  well  as  the  largest. 

I  have  known  males  to  weigh  as  high  as 
fifty-five  pounds  and  hens  as  high  as  thirty- 
one  pounds;  in  fact  any  good  male  speci- 
men in  Bronze  or  new  Mammoth  White 
should  weigh  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
pounds  as  yearlings,  and  females  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-one. 

I  find  it  best  to  pick  out  large,  strong 
ones  for  breeders,  allowing  them  plenty  of 
range.  This  keeps  them  vigorous,  as  they 
find  so  much  insect  life  to  feed  on,  and 
which  is  essential  to  their  health. 

When  spring  comes  you  will  hear  the 
hens  making  their  peculiar  cry  and  the 
gobblers  gobbling,  and  you  may  i>now  that 
the  laying  season  is  close  at  hand.  You 
must  thpu  keep  a  close  watch.  The  females 
are  very  cunning  about  hiding  their  nests, 
and  it  is  quite  a  task  to  find  them.  If  you 
find  one  hiding  her  nest  too  much  from 
you,  just  shut  her  up  until  about  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  then  let  her  out,  and  by 
watching  her  cautiously  you  will  see  that 
she  will  not  linger  long  from  her  nest. 
This  method  saves  much  time  and  unneces- 
sary watching.  When  she  has  deposited 
somewhere  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  eggs, 
she  will  want  to  set.  It  is  well  to  let  her 
remain  on  the  nest  until  right,  then  remove 
her  to  some  safe  place  where  she  will  not 
be  bothered  bv  rats,  minks  or  other  pests, 
making  her  a  good  nest  out  of  hay  or  grass. 
Then  get  her  eggs,  which  should  have  been 
placed  as  they  were  brought  from  the  nest 
each  day  in  a  good,  moderately  warm  room 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  them  getting 
chilled.  Place  plenty  of  corn  and  a  shovel 
or  so  of  gravel  and  sand  where  she  can  get 
it,  and  bv  all  means  do  not  fail  to  keep 
fresh  water  before  her  constantly.  Now,  if 
nothing  happens,  in  twenty-eight  days  you 
■will  have  a  nice  lot  of  young  ones.  Do  not 
bother  her  while  she  is  hatching,  or  yoj 
will  likely  cause  her  to  smash  her  young 
poults. 

They  do  not  reepuire  feed  until  they  are 
about  thirty-six  hours  old.  Let  the  first 
feed  be  si  ale  wheat  meal  soaked  m  sweet 
milk,  and  to  same  add  some  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  season  with  pepper.  I  find  the 
pepper  very  essential,  as  the  poults  seem 
to  require  something  heating.  Be  careful 
and  only  feed  what  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
Sour  or  filthy  food  is  very  injurious  to 
them.  I  forgot  to  Plate  that  the  hen  and 
nest  should  be  well  shrink  led  with  insect 
powder  when  first  set,  and  again  when  she 
is  removed,  give  her  a  g' od dusting,  and  the 
young  will  get  enough  on  them  from  their 
mother  10  kill  any  vermin  that  is  on  them. 
Repeat  the  dusting  every  tenth  day,  as  this 
will  keep  the  young  free  from  lice,  which 
ar«  fatal  to  them. 

T  prefer  placing  hen  and  young  ones  some 
little  way  from  the  house,  as  the  mother  is 
r;stless  when  bothered  too  often,  and  will 
not  hover  her  little  ones,  but  will  walk 
continually  back  and  forward  in  the  coop 
and  in  this  way  kill  many  young.  Be  sure 
to  place  her  in  a  roomy  coop  that  will  not 
leak,  as  dampness  is  very  fatal;  also  place 
a  good  movable  floor  in  the  coop,  so  the 
poults  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  damp 
c*i  h,  Do  not  fail  to  keep  everything 
clean. 

After  the  poults  are  Ave  or  six  days  old, 
add  a  little  chopped  onion  tops,  lettuce, 
cabbageor  something  of  the  kind  to  the  food. 
Be  careful  that  it  is  chopped  up  very  fine. 
Feed  at  first  five  or  six  times  a  day,  but  no 
more  than  will  be  eaten  upclpan.  Feed  the 
hen  corn  when  you  feeu  the  young  ones 
soft  food.  Tnis  will  save  food  that  is  best 
suited  to  the  poults,  and  which  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  corn.  You  will  find  the 
mother  very  greedy  at  first,  aud  regartlless 
of  the  little  ones.  After  tlie  young  ones 
have  been  kept  up  a  d.iy  o<-  so,  have  an 
opening  made  so  they  can  come  out  and 
pick  about  and  get  sunshine  and  exercise.  I 
think  it  best  to  keep  the  old  hen  up  at  least 
ten  days,  then  let  her  out  on  sunshiny  days 
after  the  grass  is  thoroughlv  elry. 

After  poults  are  ten  days  old  you  can 
feed  a  little  wheat,  pop-corn  or  finely 
Tacked  corn.  Three  times  daily  is  suffi- 
cient to  feed,  as  they  will  pick  up  food'and 
insects  while  roaming  aDout.  As  they 
grow  older  I  gradually  diminish  soft  food 


and  give  more  grain.  When  about  two, 
months  old  I  allow  them  to  go  up  in  a  low 
tree  to  roost,  or  fix  up  suitable  roots  for] 
them,  having  an  approach  made  so  that; 
they  can  easily  walk  up  to  their  roosts.  At1 
this  age  allow  them  all  the  range  possible  and 
feed  plenty  e.f  cracked  coin  and  wheat,  giv-g 
mg  them  ihe  largest  feed  at  night,  all  they  f- 
will  eat  up  clean,  but  no  more.  This  will 
make  them  come  up  regularly  to  their 
roosting  place  and  grow  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  they  shoot  the  red,  as  is  called 
the  growing  of  the  little  red  granules  on 
the  head  and  neck,  they  are  practically  out 
of  danger.  Now  feed  twice  a  day  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Feed  sparingly  iu  the  morn- 
ing of  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat  or  some  kind 
of  grain,  and  give  them  all  they  will  eat  up 
clean  at  night,  allow  them  unlimited  range 
which  insures  their  getting  pienty  <  f  in- 
sects and  vegetable  matter,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  will  grow  and  obtain  the 
desireel  heavy  weights. 

When  you  pick  out  breeders  select  only 
large,  vigorous  specimens.  I  prefer  breed- 
ing from  two  to  four-year-old  hens  mated 
to  good  yearling  or  two-year-old  toms.  If 
you  use  young  hens  use  old  toms  by  all 
means.  When  you  have  picked  out  your 
breeder  feed  them  corn  but  once  a  dav  at 
night,  as  tco  much  corn  gets  them  too  fat. 
More  and  better  fertilized  egss  are  got  from 
flocks  fed  on  oats,  wheat,  cabbage  and  tur- 
nips. Nothing  is  better  than  corn  to  get 
market  fowls  real  fat.— J?.  Beid  Harding, 
in  Midland  Poultry  Journal. 

9  

The  Test  of  the  Breeder. 

"I  won  first  on  cockerel  at  Boston,  score, 
96%  " ;  "I  won  first  on  pullet  at  New  York 
in  a  class  of  40  " ;  "I  won  first  on  cock  at 
Providence,  score  93%  " ;  "I  won  first  at 
Seymour  on  hen,  score  95  "  ;  and  so  on,  as 
i  f  a  single  prize  bird  were  the  true  test  of 
the  breeder. 

Don't  let  us  belittle  such  awards,  for  it  is 
something  to  be  glad  of  to  win  first  any- 
where with  a  high-scoring  specimen.  If  we 
bred  that  specimen  it  is  even  better.  But 
a  single  specimen,  however  fine,  is  not  a 
very  broad  foundaiion  upon  which  1o  base 
one's  reputation  as  a  breeder.  Such  a 
specimen  may  be  the  result  of  a  happy 
chance  in  mating,  and  may  stand  out 
among  a  lot  of  culls  like  a  sun  among  a  lot 
of  aerolites  or  a  first-growth  pine  among  a 
lot  of  scrub  bushes. 

The  real  test  of  the  breeder  is  to  be  found 
in  the  average  excellence  of  his  flocks. 
Better  a  hundred  chickens  that  score  90 
points  than  a  solitary  one  that  scores  95. 
Average  excellence  is  a  true  indication  of 
skill.  It  cannot  be  attained  by  chance  or 
luck,  but  must  be  reached  through  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  Ihe  laws  of  breeding. 

The  breeder  who  so  mates  his  fowls  as  to 
secure  a  small  percentage  of  culls  and  a 
large  percentage  of  fine  birds  is  the  one 
who,  year  after  year,  will  be  most  likely  to 
win  the  largest  number  of  premiums,  if  he 
exhibits,  and  will  have  the  best  chance  of 
securing  the  very  high  scoring  individuals. 
And  when  sucli  intlividuals  are  secured, 
they  will  be  worth  much  more  than  an 
equally  good  one  which  resulted  from 
haphazard  mating,  because  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  possess  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting the  excellencies  which  ihey  possess 
to  their  progeny  And  this  power  of  pass- 
ing on  individual  excellence  to  descendants 
is  the  supreme  quality  in  a  fine  bird.  If  he 
does  not  possess  *bis  power,  he  is  worth 
something  to  exhibit— is  valuable  to  win 
prizes  with — and  that  is  all. 

Just  such  bir 's  have  existed.  Two  occur 
at  this  -noment  as  illustrations.  One  was  a 
Silver  Wyandotte  cock,  a  bird  that  was  so 
beautiful  that  "  age  could  not  wither  nor 
custom  stale"  his  charms.  He  won  first 
wherever  he  was  exhibited.  No  one  dared 
to  dispute  the  justness  of  the  award  when 
this  bird  was  on  exhibition.  But  he  was 
almost  valueless  as  a  breeder.  His  chickens 
were  always  greatly  interior  to  him, 
though  his  mates  were  the  very  finest 
specimens  which  could  be  procured.  Males 
that  he  easily  defeated  in  the  show  room 
produced  chickens  which  as  easily  won 
over  his  progeny.  He  was  a  chance  bird. 
The  other  was  a  Langshan  hen.  For  five 
years  in  succession,  in  immense  classes,  she 
won  first  prize.  For  four  years,  under 
three  different  judges,  she  reached  a  score 
of  9r>  points,  and  the  fifth  year  she  scored 
94%  points,  age  having  caused  her  to  moult 
imperfectly.  But  if  she  ever  produced  a 
winning  chicken,  no  one  ever  heard  of  it. 
She  was  good  for  show  purposes,  and  that 
was  all. 

Years  ago  the  writer  purchased  a  White 
Leghorn  cockerel.  He  was  a  good  bird, 
scored  92%  points,  and  was  a  well-bred 
one,  having  come  from  a  flock  where  his(h 
average  excellence  was  the  rule.  But  he 
was  not  a  remarkable  show  bird,  and 
though  exhibited  never  won  a  first  prize. 
Yet  he  was  a  valuable  bird.  From  him 
descended  flocks  of  birds  that  scored  high. 
One  flock  of  his  descendants— something 
like  fifty  birds — scored  an  average  of  93 
points.  One  of  his  descendants  reached  the 
score  of  97  points,  and  deserved  it  He  got 
almost  no  culls,  and  yet  the  females  to 
which  he. was  mated  were  only  first-class 
breeding  birds,  none  of  them  oeing  phe- 
nomenal scorers.  Another  bird  we  recall 
— yes,  a  number  of  tbem,  but  this  one  in 
particular — was  an  Indian  Game.  His 
chickens  coultl  be  selected  almost  at  sight 
by  almost  anyone.  They  possessed  in  a  re- 
markable decree  1he  characteristics  of 
their  sire — size,  substance  and  brilliant 
coloring.  This  bird  was  a  superb  exhibition 
specimen,  but,  what  was  better,  was  bred 


from  a  long  line  of  fine  birds  and  had  the 
(power  to  transmit  his  own  good  qualities. 
g|  It  is  such  birds  as  the  last  that  we  should 
seek  to  produce ;  birds  of  high  quality, 
bred  from  a  flock  of  high  average  excel- 
lence, and  having  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting I  heir  excellence  to  their  aescendants. 
It  is  not  simply  one  bird  of  supreme  excel- 
lence, wtose  superioritv  begins  and  ends  iu 
himself,  but  many  birds  of  excellence, 
capable  of  passing  on  that  excellence  un- 
impaired or  increased  to  their  piogeny, 
which  show  that  a  man  is  a  breeder  and 
master  of  his  art. 

It  has  always  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a 
wise,  as  certainly  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing, thing  to  do,  to  off°r  at  our  exhibitions 
a  prize  for  the  best  cock  and  tour  cockerels 
of  his  get.  There  are  difficulties  in  Ihe 
way,  opportunities  for  frautl  which  the  un- 
scrupulous might  take  advantage  of;  but 
such  an  exhibit,  honestly  made,  would 
teach  lessons  of  great  value  to  the  breeder, 
and  would  show  the  beginner  that  ihe 
power  of  transmission  of  excellence  had  a 
value  greater  than  mere  individual 
superiority.  It  would  be  a  breeder's  test 
on  exhibition. — H.  S-  Babcock,  in  Poultry 
Monthly. 


Silver  Grey  Ijorklngs. 


t  The  Silver  Grey  Dorking  is  the  strongest 
type  of  the  Dorkings  in  regard  to  color, 
breeding  more  uniform  on  an  average. 
When  first  hatched  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  strongest  of  chicks;  they 
closely  resemble  young  partridges;  fiom 
the  beak  over  the  head  and  all  down  the 
back  there  is  a  broid  strire  of  rich  yellow- 
ish brown ;  on  the  lower  part  of  back  there 
is  a  narrow  stripe  of  the  same  color  on  each 
side  ;  the  small  stripes  are  sometimes  al- 
most covered  with  the  down  of  the  body  ; 
rest  of  body  is  of  a  bright  yellowish  drab ; 
under  parts  still  lighter  to  almost  cream 
color  ;  the  colors  vary  somewhat  in  depth 
in  Silver  Greys ;  in  the  colored  the  stripes 
are  dark  brown  and  the  rest  of  down  pro- 
portionately darker  than  the  Silvers.  The 
feet  are  light,  delicate  and  clean,  and  the 
fifth  toe  should  be  perfeci  ly  developed,  the 
position  and  shat  e  of  toes  shows  just  as 
they  will  be  all  through  life,  in  the  distance 
of  separation,  their  relative  lengths  and  the 
way  the  fifth  toe  points  upward  or  down- 
ward. One  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  size 
of  the  feet ;  large  feet  is  an  indication  of 
the  foundation  of  a  large  fowl ;  chicks  with 
small  feet  never  develop  as  large  fowls.  I 
believe  the  same  holds  true  in  any  breed; 
but  young  Dorkings  toes  are  longer  than 
most  chickens  of  the  larger  breeds  at  an 
early  age;  no  part  of  any  fowl  changes  so 
little  as  the  feet;  they  simply  grow  larger 
on  the  same  pattern,  even  toe  color  changes 
but  little.  In  a  very  few  days  afier  hatch- 
ing the  flight  feathers  begin  to  grow  ;  this 
quick  development  of  wings  is  as  strong  iu 
Dorkings  as  any  kind  of  chickens.  I  believe 
this  is  the  cause  of  a  weakness  in  some  at 
that  age  from  three  to  six  weeks.  All 
quick  wing  growing  chicks  are  somewhat 
liable  to  the  same  I  have  noticed  it  with 
many.  We  now  come  to  a  stage  of  their 
development  that  is  « oi th  a  little  study. 
All  through  bird  life  in  nature  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  young  males  to 
color  in  the  first  feathers,  similar  lo  the 
adult  females  ;  it  occurs  in  many  species  of 
birds.  This  is  seen  in  the  Dorking  chicks, 
the  first  feathers  even  on  wings  and  tail  are 
mottled  silver  gray  ;  this  entirely  disap- 
pears from  every  part  of  the  adult  male 
plumage.  Next  we  notice  considerable 
dashes  of  white  over  the  body,  breast,  and 
especially  wings,  sometimes  mixed  with 
brown  and  d^rk  splashes,  but  these  are  no 
indications  what  the  final  colors  will  be. 
The  next  change  in  the  pullets  is  the  robin 
color  of  breast,  first  a  few  feathers  mixed 
in,  afterwards  becoming  solia  color;  th  ir 
backs  next  become  mottled,  also  second- 
aries of  wings,  tail,  etc.  The  cockerels  soon 
begin  to  snow  a  little  black  in  breast,  often 
mixed  with  white  for  some  weeks,  so  that 
little  can  be  known  as  to  what  they  will 
moult  like  at  full  leathering.  Thi's  is  a 
little  unfortunate  for  this  breed,  for  if  one 
culls  the  cockerels  before  they  are  well  ad- 
vanced, he  may  lose  his  best  birds.  I  know 
of  no  breed  but  what  more  can  be  expected 
of  their  adult  colors  by  their  ehiokenhood 
dress.  The  pullets  often  show  reddish 
tinge  on  snoulder ;  sometimes  this  disap- 
pears at  first  moult,  but  not  always,  and  is 
a  decided  disadvantage  iu  the  show  pen,  al- 
though it  is  no  indication  of  impure  breed- 
ing; some  white  often  lingers  on  the  «  nigs 
or  tail,  which  is  not  wanted  in  show  birds, 
though  it  does  not  mean  impurity  of  breed- 
ing, other  pomts  being  right.  Feathering 
goe«  on  rapidly  with  young  Dorkings,  so 
they  reeiuire  gooel  feeding  (not  pampering), 
but  a  change  of  nourishing  food  is  appre- 
ciated. The  cockerels  are  more  precociems 
than  most  breeds,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
the  Leghorns.  It  is  no  doubt  better  to  keep 
the  sexes  separated,  although  with  young  I 
have  never  done  it,  notwithstanding  my 
hens  have  always  been  very  large  in  com- 
parison to  the  cocks.  After  moulting  the 
splashed  and  mottled  feathering:  of  the 
cockerel  gives  way  to  the moredecided adult 
dress.  At  *he  same  time  one's  hopes  are 
raised  very  high  at  the  idea  of  so  many  per- 
fect first  prize  show  birds,  but  as  with  most 
other  fowls,  the  finishing  strokes  of  Dame 
Nature  puts  into  them  some  little  minor 
standard  defects  which  begins  to  crop  out 
of  many,  which  up  to  this  time  did  not 
show  them.  Perhaps  a  comb  begins  to  lop 
over  a  little,  or  a  few  little  gray  or  white 
specks  may  appear  on  breast,  or  what  is 
still  more  "often,  as  the  tail  gets  it  full 


length,  a  little  w  hite  appears  at  the  base  of 
sickles  or  perhaps  a  little  brown  on  shoul- 
der near  wing  bar.  With  colored  or  dark 
cockerels  there  is  less  variety  of  change  and 
less  uniformity;  some  are  almost  black, 
while  some  are  a  little  darker  than  silver 
gray;  the  medium  shade  that  shows  some 
light  on  hackle  make  the  best  promising 
colors.  Like  all  other  breeds  not  all  will 
make  first  prize  shew  birds  (I  have  only 
contempt  for  breeders  that  say  they  never 
breeo  any  culls,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  are  bred)  still  most  of  them  will  be 
tine  handsome  birds  that  one  may  admire 
and  feel  a  pride  in  them.  The  pullets 
plumage  is  all  through  beaut  iiul,  soft  and 
delicate ;  they  show  earlier  indication  of 
their  matured  markings,  the  hackle  at  once 
shows  entire  shade,  a  little  dark  spectacle 
on  back  or  reddish  shoulder  are  the  princi- 
pal defects  to  exoect  and  when  these  are 
absent  the  birds  are  something  to  be  proud 
of  .—Henry  Hales,  in  American  Fancier. 


Dates  of  Shows. 

VTcksburg,  Miss  Nov.  — 

Oueonta,  N.  Y  Nov.  23-26, 

Sedalia,  Mo  Nov.  24-27. 

Rock  Island,  111  Nov.  24-28, 

Nashville,  Tenn  Dec.  1-5, 

Si.  Louis,  Mo  Dec.  1-5, 

Falls  City,  Neb  Dec.  1-5, 

La  Crosse,  Wis  Dec.  1-6, 

Topeka,  Kan  Dec.  1-6, 

Geueva,  Neb  Dec  2-4, 

Garden  State  P.  &  P.  Ass'n. .  .Dec.  2-5, 

Dixon,  III.  Dec-  3-5. 

Wahoo,  Neb  Dec.  3-5, 

Mexico,  Mo  Dec.  7-12, 

Ashley,  Ohio  Dec.  7-12, 

Prophe^stown,  111  Dec.  7-12, 

Columbia,  Mo  Dec.  7-12, 

Dallas,  Texas  Dec.8-11, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  Dec  8-11, 

Augusta,  Ga  Dec.  8-12, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa  Dec  8-12, 

Westerly,  R.  I  Dec.  9  12, 

Louisville,  Ky  Dec.  9-14, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Dec.  9-16, 

Milford,  Mass  Dec.  15-17, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  Dec.  15-18, 

New  London,  Conn  Dec.  15-18, 

Pinckneyville,  111  Dec.  15-18, 

Princeton,  111  Dec.  15  18, 

Birmingham.  Ala  Dec.  15-17, 

Auburn,  Neb  Dec.  15-18, 

Lansing,  Mich  Dec  15-18. 

Jackson.  Tenn  Dec.  15-19, 

Miamisburg,  O  Dec.  15-19, 

West  Chester,  Pa  Dec.  16-19, 

Shelly,  N.  C  Dec.  16-19, 

A  lien  town,  Pa  Dec.  19-26. 

M;onebam,  Mass  Dec.  21-25 

Parsons,  Kan  Dec.  22-26. 

New  York  City  Dec.  22-26, 

Miu-Continental  Ass'n  Dec.  22-29, 

Reading,  Pa  Lee.  33-29, 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.. Dec.  28,  1896  Jan.  2, 

Creston,  Iowa  Dec.  28,  1896,  Jan.  2, 

Oneida,  N.  Y  Dec.  29.  1896,  Jau.  1, 

Sauatoga.  Pa  Dec.  29,  1896,  Jan.  2, 

Titusville,  Pa. Dec.  30-31,  '96,  to  Jan.  2, 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Dec.  30-31, '96,  to  Jan.  2, 

New  Haven,  Conn  Dec.  30  and  J 

Lanark,  III  Jan.  4-9, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  Jan.  4-11, 

Waco,  Texas  Jan.  6-7, 

Ansonia,Conn  Jan.  5-8, 

Bingbamton,  N.  Y  Jan.  5-8, 

Albuquerque,  N.  M  Jan.  5-8, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  Jan.  5-9, 

Detroit,  Mich    Jan.  5-9, 

Marion,  Iudiana  Jan.  7-12, 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. . . .  Jan.  11-16, 

Rochester,  N.  Y  Jan.  11-16, 

Denver,  Col  Jan.  11-17, 

Washington,  D.  C  Jan.  12-16, 

Tiflin,  Ohio  Jan.  13-16, 

Superior.  Wis  Jan.  15, 

Elmira,  N.  Y  Jan.  18-22, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Jan.  19  22, 

Rockford,  111  Jan.  19-23, 

Erie,  Pa  Jan.  19-23, 

Scramon,  Pa  Jan.  19-22, 

Pueblo,  Col  Jan  26-3U, 

Jackson,  Mich  Jan.  29-31, 
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Quality  Makes  the  Price. 
One  hour  about  Boston  market  last  week 
revealeel  only  what  has  been  the  experience 
of  years.  Maine  eggs  were  selling  from  at 
four  to  six  cents  variation ;  yet  they  all 
came  from  hens,  and  might  have  commanded 
the  top  price.  We  asked  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  the  higher  ones,  and  the  dealer  re- 
plied: We  cannot  get  enough  of  these, 
while  we  can  hardly  get  rid  of  the  others 
without  loss.  Pausing  before  a  doorway 
filled  with  strawberries,  we  asked  the  price. 
"Twenty-five  and  thirty-five  cents,"  was  the 
reply.  ''What  makes  the  difference?"  we 
asked:  and,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  the 
merchant  said :  "Can't  you  see?  It's  qual- 
ity whicb  makes  the  price  in  this  market.' 
When  will  this  lesson  come  home  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  save  the  dollars  for  Maine 
farmers  ?  The  standard  applies  everywhere, 
and  individuals  have  but  to  interpret  it 
aright  to  find  the  benefits  iu  their  own  ex- 
periences. The  difference  of  five  cents  in 
price  of  egg  is  due  entirely  to  the  time  and 
metbed  of  shipping  :  nothing  else.  Whether 
the  increased  price  would  pay  for  sending 
only  fresh,  clean,  uniform  goods  every  man 
must  decide  for  himself.  It  seems  as  though 
it  might  mark  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss,  and  that  this  is  a  matter  worthy 
attention.   How  is  it? — Maine  Farmer. 
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Points  on  Keeping  Eggs. 

No  one  knows  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  purchase 
strictly  fresh  e<;gs  in  procuring  them,  es- 
pecially persons  living  in  the  crowded  cit- 
ies. They  can  buy  eggs,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so  with  a  confi- 
dence in  the  merchant  that  the  eggs  are 
fresh:  and  yet  the  merchant,  with  all  the 
care  he  may  exercise,  knows  nothing  of  the 
stock  he  has  on  hand,  Other  than  the  fact  that 
he,  in  turn,  places  his  confidence  in  those 
who  supply  him.  Despite  the  care  that 
may  be  shown  by  all  parties,  stale  eggs  will 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  all  parties  concerned  are  more  or  less 
disgusted,  and  the  result  may  be  an  injury 
to  tho  merchant,  and  but  few  eggs  pur- 
chased by  the  customer.  Destroy  the  confi- 
dence and  prices  decline.  When  a  reliable 
party  produces  eggs  on  the  faun,  and 
makes  it  a  pointto  sell  thfin  daily,  so  as  to 
render  it  an  impossibility  to  make  any  mis- 
take, he  can  build  up  a  custom  that  will  be 
permanent,  and  can  also  command  a  price 
above  the  regular  market  quotations.  But 
such  persons  cannot  afford  to  buy  eggs 
from  other  parties  also.  Di  all  cases  where 
the  poultrynian  has  included  eggs  from 
other  parties,  he  eventually  meets  with  dis. 
aster.  The  poultrynian  who  wishes  good 
prices,  and  who  can,  in  time,  command  his 
trade,  must  not  attempt  to  sell  eggs  from 
any  yard  but  his  own .  If  he  cannot  fill  or- 
ders, he  should  not  attempt  to  do  so  with 
eggs  from  other  yards.  In  this  way  better 
rices  will  be  obtained  and  confidence  re- 
tained. We  can  point  to  parties  who  sell 
eggs  at  sixty  cents  a  dozen  the  entire  year- 
The  eggs  are  no  better  than  some  that  are 
sold  at  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  but  the  par- 
ties supplied  by  them  laniu-  that  they  will 
never  incur  any  risk  of  having  a  si  ale  egg 
among  the  lot.  These  men  really  sell  forty 
cents'  worth  of  confidence  with  every  dozen 
eggs,  for  it  is,  after  all,  the  reliability  of 
the  parties  that  secures  for  them  the  higher 
prices. 

One  of  thesecrets  which  we  again  impress 
on  readers  is  that  eggs  intended  to  be  stored 
away  for  fall  or  winter  use  should  be  from 
hens  not  in  company  with  males.  The 
hens  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  when  no 
males  are  present  as  with  them,  and  there 
will  be  less  cost  of  food  to  be  consumed  by 
non-producers.  A  fertile  egg  will  spoil  in 
one  fourth  the  time  of  an  infertile  egg. 
Oneof  the  surest  signs  that  an  egg  is  fertile 
is  that  it  quickly  becomes  stale.  We  have 
had  infertile  eggs  to  be  placed  in  an  incuba- 
tor, kept  therein  at  a  temperature  of  103 
degrees,  and  when  removed  they  were  but 
little  damaged,  some  of  them  being  suita- 
ble for  '•  bakers."  The  eggs  containing  the 
germs  of  chick-,  if  not  progressing  in  incu- 
bation, would  become  spoiled  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  If  eggs  can  be  kept  for  three 
weeks  in  an  incubator  at  103  degrees,  they 
will  easily  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  three 
months.  As  so  much  depends  on  the  kind 
of  eggs  to  store  away,  it  is  not  only 
cheaper,  but  the  results  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory. 

Prices  of  Pure  breeds. 
What  is  a  trio  of  fowls  worth  ?  is  often 
asked  by  some  anxious  inquirer.  In  order 
to  answer  such  a  question,  we  will  say 
that  everything  depends  upon  what  they 
are  required  for.  There  is  a  tendency  to  pay 
the  highest  prices  possible  for  what  are 
termed  "  exhibition  fowls."  As  high  as 
$100  has  been  paid  for  cockerels  that  are 
capable  of  "  sweeping  "  the  special  prizes 
and  carrying  off  the  honors,  but.  such  cock- 
erels, outside  of  the  show  room,  are  not 
the  best  for  breeding,  except  in  rare  cases. 
A  person  may  pay  a  high  price  for  a  trio, 
and  still  not  be  able  to  take  a  prize,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  breeder  will  sell  his 
best,  even  when  the  prices  asked  are  readily 
paid,  for  they  usually  send  something  else 
instead,  not  that  they  do  not  send  exhibi- 
tion Jowls,  but  do  not  care  to  send  their 
best.  If  a  trio  is  desired  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, it  can  be  purchased  at  a  less  price 
than  that  asked  for  fowls  used  for  the 
shows.  Although  a  trio  may  not  score 
very  highly,  yet,  if  properly  mated  for 
breeding,  will  produce,  very  often,  be'ter 
progeny  than  the  best  exhibition  stock 
that  can  be  procured.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  mating,  and  to  properly  mate 
fowls  requires  judgment.  It  is  usually 
done  by  endeavoring  to  overcome  a  defect 


in  the  female  bv  excellence  in  that  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  male,  and  vice  versa, but, 
in  all  cases,  the  stock  should  have  as  few 
defects  as  possible.  Some  breeds  are  hard 
to  mate,  as  the  colors  of  the  males  and  fe 
males  are  so  dissimilar.  Thus,  in  order  to 
breed  Dark  Brahmas,  the  black-breasted 
cocks  are  mated  with  dark  hens  in  order 
to  produce  black-breasted  cockerels, 
while  the  penciled  or  mottled-breasted 
cocks  are  used  for  producing  nicely-pen- 
ciled pullets.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
mated  in  order  to  produce  dark  ooekeiels 
and  light  pullets,  as  the  tendency  is  for  the 
cocks  to  come  to  maturity  too  light  in  color 
and  the  pu llets  too  dark.  Very  often  the 
pullets  aie  black  from  improper  mating. 
So,  to  ask  what  a  trio  is  worth,  depends  not 
only  upon  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
required,  bul  also  upon  the  breed.  Some 
breeds  are  harder  to  raise  than  others,  such 
as  the  I'ol  sh,  while  others  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  the  Wyandottes.  The  price  is 
also  regulated  by  the  season  and  the  age  of 

the  trio.   

Raising  Ducks  for  Profit. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  raising  ducks  for  the  table,  be- 
cause they  eat  more  than  they  are  worth. 
Let  us  examine  this  notion  a  little. 

In  the  attempt  to  change  grain  into 
meat  by  raising  poultry,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  alive  the  first  pound  of  flesh  gained 
by  a  bird  while  the  second  pound  is  being 
accumulated.  We  say  keep  alive,  because 
animal  tissue  cannot  exist  for  a  moment 
in  a  fixed  state,  but  is  constantly  undergo- 
ing waste  and  repair,  and  every  day  and 
hour  that  this  first  pound  is  supported,  it 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  amount 
of  feed.  When  the  second  pound  is  gained 
two  pounds  must  be  kept  alive,  while  the 
third  pound  is  growing,  and  so  on. 

Now,  this  mere  maintenance  of  the  ani- 
mal machinery  is  an  inconsiderable  amount 
of  the  whole  cost  of  feeding  an  animal, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  a  calf,  lamb, 
chicken,  or  duck,  until  it  is  old  enough  for 
the  table.  Consequently  the  faster  the 
creature  grows,  the  less  time  and  cost  is 
necessary  to  support  the  first  few  pounds 
of  flesh  acquired,  while  the  animal  is 
reaching  the  desired  weight.  In  other 
words,  early  maturity  is  essential  to  the 
economical  raising  of  table  fowls.  Now  we 
have  no  domestic  bird  which  matures  faster 
than  ducks.  Their  appetite  so  far  from  be- 
ing an  objection,  is  their  great  recommen- 
dation. They  eat  for  good  reasons.  From 
nothing,  nothing  comes. 

Just  try  the  experiment  of  raising  chick- 
ens of  the  fattest  growing  breed  you  please, 
in  the  same  yard  with  ducks  hatched  the 
same  day,  (common  puddle  ducks,  or  blood- 
ed ones  either),  and  feed  both  species  all 
they  will  eat;  and  you  will  find  that  the 
ducks  increase  in  weight  the  fastest  abso- 
lutely and  the  fastest  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  when  matured. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  one,  in  riding 
through  the  country,  meets  ducks,  com- 
pared with  the  frequent  appearance  of  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  fowl.  The  reason, 
probably,  is  that  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  ducks  require  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  close  to  the  house.  Well,  this  is 
good,  if  you  have  it. 

Ducks  are  very  clever  at  capturing  all 
kinds  of  creeping  things  in  the  mud  of 
streams,  and  turning  them  into  cash — 
which  flies,  we  may  say,  parenthetically, 
and  this  is  the  usual  course  of  develop- 
ment— but  a  little  water  will  do  nearly  as 
well,  and  they  will  go  grubbing  about  on 
dry  land. 

Some  breeders  are  very  successful  in  rais- 
ing ducks  with  only  a  tub  of  water  set 
in  the  ground. 

The  best  varieties  are  Pekin,  Rouen  or 
Aylesbury.  The  Pekin  attains  the  greatest 
weight  and  besides,  is  content  with  very 
slender  accommodations  in  the  way  of 
swimming  privileges-,  taking  to  muddy  pools 
by  preference.  Do  not  think  of  the  com- 
mon duck  when  you  get  these  as  they 
will  reach  the  living  weight  of  twelve 
pounds  to  the  pair,  at  but  little  more  cost 
than  the  common  duck,  which  weighs  only 
two-thirds  as  much;  and  the  former  are, 
besides,  more  quiet,  and  roam  much  less. 
These  ducks  are  fully  as  profitable  as  hens, 
and  make  a  pleasanter  variety  in  the  farm 
surroundings. — American  Stock  Keeper. 


The  Value  of  Exercise. 

On  most  farms  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
the  fowls  can  have  their  freedom,  and  the 
tender  grass,  the  fat  bugs  and  insects, 
and  the  much  wholesome  and  fresh  natural 
food  that  they  find  will  make  it  hardly 
necessary  for  any  other  ration.  But  it  is 
best  to  give  them  an  evening  feed  of 
wheat  or  oats,  in  order  that  those  who 
who  may  not  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  much,  need  not  go  to  bed  "on  an 
empty  stomach."  But  there  is  a  great 
value  which  these  farm  range  fowls  se- 
cure, and  which  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  food  they  get — it  is  exercise.  All 
during  the  winter,  when  you  were  not  get- 
ting any  eggs,  you  noticed  how  the  hens 
crouched  in  the  corners  under  the  shed, 
or  in  the  old  wagon  box,  or  some  nook, 
to  escape  the  cold  stormy  weather;  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  life  in  them,  but 


yet  they  did  not  appear  sick.  But,  to 
your  surprise,  every  now  and  then  you 
would  find  one  dead,  and  you  were  sure 
inasmuch  as  the  "hen  did  not  have  a  sick 
day  in  its  life,"  it  must  have  been  poi- 
soned, or  something  got  over  it  all  of  a 
sudden.  You  were  too  busy,  at  less  impor- 
tant things,  to  know  that  your  hens  were 
not  properly  housed  during  the  winter,  that 
they  did  not  have  a  comfortable  place  to 
scratch  In,  and  nothing  to  scratch  for. 
Given  a  lot  a  corn  in  the  morning,  and 
that  very  conveniently  dumped  before  be- 
fore them,  it  was  of  very  little  use  for  the 
hens  to  get  up  and  scratch,  so  they  just 
idled  their  time  away.  And  let  us  here  as- 
sure the  reader  that  a  hen  can  be  tho 
biggest  loafer  In  creation  if  she  wants  to 
be;  and  it  doesn't  take  much  coaxing 
either.  These  sudden  deaths  should  have 
been  a  warning  to  you;  they  were  too  fat, 
a  condition  made  all  the  worse  by  lack  of 
exercise. 

But  we  now  pass  the  cold  weather  and 
must  turn  our  minds  on  to  what  is  most 
needed  this  month  and  part  of  next.  If  all 
flocks  had  free  range  now,  this  article 
would  be  uncalled  for.  But  it  is  very  often 
the  case  that  during  the  winter,  when  there 
was  no  benefit  in  a  free  range,  the  birds 
were  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased, 
and  as  soon  as  it  came  time  to  plant  gar- 
den or  crops  the  flocks  were  crowded  in 
small  runs.  No  wonder  the  hen  on  the 
farm  is  often  a  burden.  It  would  be  cheap- 
er to  fence  off  the  garden  than  the  fowls. 
But  if  you  must  yard  the  hens,  see  that 
they  get  plenty  of  exercise.  Litter  the 
floor  with  scrapings  from  the  barn  floor 
and  cast  a  little  wheat  among  it,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  put  a  lot  of  this  refuse  in  the 
corner  of  the  yard  and  let  the  fowls  scratch 
it  up.  For  a  clear  warm  day  it  would  be 
better  to  do  that  than  to  have  the  fowls 
work  in  the  house. 

So  then,  mind  the  lesson.  Summer  or 
winter,  see  that  the  fowls  do  not  become 
drones;  tolerate  no  loafers.  Idleness  makes 
hens  overfat,  and  induces  apoplexy,  vertigo, 
indigestion;  it  makes  the  hens  lay  soft 
shelled  eggs,  miniature  eggs,  double  yolk 
and  other  curiously  formed  eggs — but  in 
most  cases  the  result  is  no  eggs  at  all. 
It  will  not  pay  you  to  keep  such  stock. — 
Homestead. 


Shaking:  Etrgs. 

Old  fanciers  find  something  new  every 
year.  Men  who  have  been  breeding  fowls  for 
decades  have  to  take  the  place  of  learners. 
New  revelations  are  made  in  the  poultry 
yard. 

The  veteran  breeder,  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch, 
says  in  a  contemporary  publication,  "I 
packed  eggs  that  were  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  old  and  they  went  to  Rhode  Island 
— less  than  thiry-six  miles — and  the  pa- 
tron reported  them  "rotten,  for  they 
shook."  I  sent  them  to  Ohio  ,some  eight 
hundred  miles;  eggs  started  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  old.  and  a  letter  came 
back  they  shook.  Last  year  I  received 
three  sittings  with  a  railroad  carriage  of  fifty- 
seven  miles.  They  shook.  I  investigated  and 
found  the  eggs  were  fresh  laid — all  laid 
inside  of  four  days  before  shipment.  The 
eleven  eggs  so  shaking  were  set,  and 
eight  chickens  were  hatched.  Such  a 
state  of  things  was  naturally  a  surprise 
even  to  a  veteran  like  Mr.  Felch,  and 
shows  that  it  is  necessary  fer  everyone 
to  be  cautious  about  claiming  to  have 
ascertained  the  whole  truth. 

The  following  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock, 
also  an  experienced  breeder,  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  our  readers.  "I  thought  if  there 
were  one  thing  that  was  definitely  set- 
tled, it  was  that  an  egg,  which  would 
shake  when  it  had  been  sat  upon  for  three 
weeks,  was  one  that  was  past  all  possibil- 
ity of  hatching.  But  I  have  learned 
differently.  In  recently  examining  a  clutch 
of  eggs  due  to  hatch,  I  removed  several 
which  shook  freely,  and  supposed  them  to 
be  rotten,  but  upon  breaking  them  I 
found  in  one  a  full  grown  chick,  alive, 
and  just  ready  to  break  the  prison  walls 
that  confined  him.  I  shall  hereafter  have 
more  confidence  in  shaky  eggs  than  I 
formerly  had." 

The  moral  of  these  two  facts  is,  not 
to  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  eggs  that 
shake.  WithoHt  doubt  many  a  breeder 
has  been  thought  to  be  dishonest  and  many 
an  egg  deemed  to  be  worthless  without 
a  cause.  The  fact  that  eggs  shake  is  not 
a  positive  proof  that  they  are  stale,  or 
that  they  will  not  hatch. 


Mrs.  Kabelac  on  Fowl  Language.  ' 

Man  with  all  his  superior  intelligence 
and  inventive  genius  must  now  take  a  back 
seat  in  the  matter  of  language  to  the  com- 
mon barnyard  fowl  of  the  world.  For  cen- 
turies this  noble  lord  of  creation  has  tried 
to  found  a  universal  language  without  suc- 
cess, the  nearest  approach  being  Volapuk, 
the  invention  of  that  accomplished  lin- 
guistic student,  Rev.  Dr.  Johan  Schley- 
er,  of  Baden,  Germany.  Fowls  have  long 
since  mastered  the  knotty  subject  for  as 
Mrs.  Kabelac  boldly  asserts  they  possess  a 
general  language.    Says  she: 

"Take  a  fowl  from  Japan  and  one  from 
England,  and  then  one  from  France,  one 
from  America.  Set  all  these,  supposing 
them  to  be  hens.  When  the  chicks  hatch 
you  will  hear  them  calling  to  the  Tinies  in 
the  selfsame  notes,  the  same  punctuation, 
well,  the  same  words. 

"Throw  some  egg  crumbs  down  when 


these  chicks  are  twenty-four  hours  old. 
you  will  hear  a  simultaneously  and  exactly 
similar  call  from  all  four  hens  to  their 
chicks.  It  is  another  cry,  another  punctu- 
ation, another  series  of  notes,  another  sen- 
tence which  they  will  pronounce.  If  they 
have  not  been  fed  on  too  much  egg  they 
will  accentuate  they  call  in  an  excited 
shrill  way.  This  evidently  means  that  the 
food  is  extraordinary  nice,  for  the  chicks 
rush  in  a  great  hurry  when  they  hear  this 
peculiar  call,  even  if  fed  a  few  minutes 
before.  A  hawk  sails  over,  the  four  hens 
utter  an  exactly  similar  note,  supposing 
they  have  all  seen  it,  if  not  one  takes  the 
alarm  for  the  other.  What  is  the  result? 
The  chicks  fully  comprehending  this  pecu- 
liar cry,  never  heard  at  other  times,  but 
only  evoked  by  the  presence  of  a  hawk, 
rush  away  from  their  mother,  hiding  under 
brush  or  in  some  place  where  the  hawk 
cannot  catch  them  in  its  swoop.  Should 
the  hawk  succeed  in  carrying  one  of  them 
off  you  will  hear  a  most  despairing  scream, 
perfectly  unique,  from  the  mother  of  the 
victim.  The  other  unbereaved  mothers  do 
not  utter  the  same  cry.  Unless  a  chicken 
is  carried  off  you  will  not  hear  this  cry. 
Is  not  this  language?  The  same  sound,  oc- 
casionally differently  accented  to  denote 
intensity  or  the  reverse,  always  used  to 
convey  the  same  idea  by  different  indivi- 
duals and  understood  by  all. — Southern 
Fancier. 


Developing  Layers. 

The  early  hatched  pullets  are  now  largo 
enough  to  permit  of  intelligent  selection. 
The  culls  should  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
best  reserved  for  laying  and  breeding. 

If  the  cockerels  have  become  sufficiently 
matured  to  be  troublesome,  they  should  be 
separated  from  the  pullets  and  fattened 
for  market.  Although  the  price  may  be 
low  now,  it  seldom  pays  to  keep  early- 
hatched  birds  for  fall  and  winter  sales. 

To  develop  the  pullets  into  good  laying 
hens,  an  exclusive  diet  of  corn  must  be 
avoided.  They  need  bone  and  muscle,  but 
to  get  enough  of  this  out  of  corn,  they 
must  eat  an  excessive  quantity  of  it  and 
this  will  produce  too  much  fat.  This  cau- 
tion must  be  heeded  when  the  pullets  have 
only  a  limited  run  and  but  little  pasture. 
In  these  circumstances  with  the  corn  ra- 
tion, green  grass,  clover,  green  fodder  and 
some  vegetables,  with  milk  and  cut  bone, 
or  meat  meal  must  be  supplied  to  secure 
a  healthy  development. 

The  farmer's  flock  that  has  the  range 
of  the  fields,  and  excess  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  food,  may  thrive  on  a  ration  of 
corn  because  it  is  not  their  exclusive  diet. 
We  have,  however,  often  seen  farmers' 
premises  where  for  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  buildings  the  poultry  had 
eaten  every  green  thing  except  weeds  that 
was  not  enclosed  by  chicken-proof  fences. 
Such  runs  become  polluted  and  the  fowls 
suffer  for  the  lack  of  insects  and  green 
food.  The  owner  feeds  the  customary  corn 
ration  and  wonders  why  his  flock  do  not 
thrive  and  the  pullets  do  not  lay. 

The  development  of  pullets  for  laying  is 
very  much  like  that  of  heifers  for  giving 
milk.  Concentrated  grain  diet  overtaxes 
the  digestive  organs  and  produces  fat. 
Bulky  succulent  food,  that  which  contains 
the  bone  and  muscle  making  material  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  healthy  digestion 
and  thrifty  growth. — Farm  Journal. 


A  Living  From  Poultry. 

This  book,  by  Mr.  Michael  K.  Boyer,  is  a 
valuable  treatise  and  tells  why  men  fail: 
why  women  succeed  best,  as  a  rule;  how 
much  land  is  needed;  the  best  soil  for 
poultry,  and  how  buying  a  farm  on  install- 
ments is  far  better  than  renting  one.  It 
gives  a  brief  chat  on  houses,  and  how  they 
should  be  built ;  takes  up  the  question  of 
the  breeds,  and  the  advantage  and  disad- 
vantage of  free  range  It  gives  a  review  of 
the  breeds;  tells  which  are  best  for  egg 
farming,  and  which  to  choose  for  broilers 
and  roasters;  value  of  crossing:  how  i  he 
art  of  crossing  is  abused,  also  how  far  one 
hundred  dollars  will  go  towards  starting  a 
plant;  a  three  hundred  dollar  start;  five 
hundred  dollars  placed  to  good  advantage; 
one  thousand  dollars  in  careful  hands; 
where  poultry  farming  pays  best;  creating 
markets  ;  and  answers  the  many  questions 
asked  by  beginners,  and  each  page  is  rich  in 
information.  It  is  a  boiled  down  treatise — 
not  padded.  The  plain  facts  are  stated. 
Nothing  hidden.  It  is  written  in  plain 
language  for  plain  people.  Only  25  cents 
per  copy,  for  sale  by  us. 


Good  for  the  Hens,  Too. 

A  Maryland  dairyman  is  raising  sun- 
flowers to  feed  his  cows  with,  and  declares 
that  a  small  ration  of  the  seed  so  increases 
the  richness  of  the  milk  as  to  add  several 
cents  a  gallon  to  its  market  price.  In  this 
statement  he  contradicts  the  authorities 
and  the  results  of  experiment  station  tests, 
which  have  determined  that  the  fat  in 
milk  remains  practically  the  same  regard- 
less of  feed.  This  Marylander  has  seven- 
teen acres  of  sunflowers  which  he  expects 
to  turn  out  a  thousand  bushels  of  cleaned 
seed,  or  about  59  bushels  per  acre.  We 
do  not  doubt  the  virtue  of  those  seeds 
as  a  feed  for  any  sort  of  stock,  though 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  estimate  of  the  yield. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Get 


Continuous  Income  from  Poultry. 

No  product  of  the  farm  gives  as  steady 
an  income  the  year  round  as  the  poultry 
product.  The  poul'ryman  who  manages 
his  business  wisely  has  something  to  sell  at 
all  seasons  for  which  he  can  find  a  ready 
market.  From  a  paper  read  by  F.  A. 
Homam  before  an  Illinois  Farmer's  Insti- 
tute we  clip  the  following  upon  this  sub- 
ject: 

Eggs  are  all  t  be  year  round  crop,  differing 
greatly  in  this  respect  from  hay,  corn  and 
vegetables,  which  are  all  harvest  time 
crops  ;  and  if  not  marketed  at  once,  expen- 
sive buildings  have  to  be  prepared  to  store 
them  in.  and  not  a  few  crops  such  as  pota- 
toes, cabbage  and  fruit,  shrink  in  value  by 
decaying  while  stored.  Not  so  with  our 
poultry  product,  which  has  an  all  the  year 
ready  market,  and  with  eggs  as  tbe  basis  of 
a  poul  ry  business  a  steady  all  the  year 
roundincome  can  be  commanded.  It  is  tbe 
winter  eggs  that  pay  the  greatest  profit  aud 
brine-  up  the  average  price  of  the  year.  If 
the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  are  received  for 
spring  and  summer,  when  prices  are 
brought  dowu  by  a  large  supply,  the  aver- 
age will  be  lower,  but  if  fowls  lay  in  De- 
cember, January  and  February  when  eggs 
are  20  to  30  cents  a  dozen  the  average  price 
for  the  whole  year  round  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. Tbe  whole  story  of  getting  eggs  in 
the  winter  cau  be  resolved  into  three  sim- 
ple rules.  First,  hatch  the  chickens  early  ; 
second,  keep  them  growing  so  the  pullet* 
will  come  to  laying  maturity  in  October  or 
by  November;  third,  keep  them  laying  by 
good  food  and  care.  When  I  say  hatch  the 
chickens  early  I  do  not  mean  t'  o  early,  be- 
cause if  hatched  too  early  and  go  to  laying 
in  August  and  September  they  will  usually 
moulc  in  December  just  as  the  weather  is 
becoming  very  cold,  aud  good-by  eggs  from 
then  to  spring. 


Mating  for  Broilers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a  lot  of  joost- 
ers  in  the  flocks.  They  are  not  only  useless 
and  expensive,  but  also  quarrelsome.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  hens  will  lay 
as  many  eggs  if  no  males  are  with  them  as 
when  they  are  present.  One  effect  of  hav- 
ing the  roosters  with  all  the  hens  is  that 
the  farmer  is  less  careful  selecting  eggs  for 
hatching,  being  inclined  to  use  esgs  col- 
lected from  the  whole  flock.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  What  should  be  done,  in 
order  to  secure  strong  and  healthy  chicks, 
is  to  select  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  hens 
and  mate  them  with  a  choice  male,  using 
only  eugs  from  the  selected  flock.  As  the 
hatching  season  with  incubators  is  nearly 
here,  for  producing  broilers,  the  farmer 
will,  by  the  adoption  of  this  method,  know 
what  kind  of  chicks  to  expect,  and  what 
they  should  be  when  ready  for  market,  but 
if  he  does  not  mate  a  flock  for  the  purpose, 
using  the  egg*  from  all  of  tbe  hens  on  the 
farm,  his  chicks  will  be  of  all  kinds,  sizes 
and  colors,  with  no  uniformity,  and  will  be 
but  a  lot  of  mongrels  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  and  cannot  expect  eood  results 
therefrom.  —  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Sore  Eyes  and  Blindness. 

Many  complaints  are  made  that  hens  and 
chicks  are  afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  and 
sometimes  blindness,  which  is  not  usual  in 
the  summer  season.  The  cause  is  the  free 
use  of  the  top  ventilator,  which  permits  of 
cold  draughts  of  air  on  the  fowls  at  night 
during  damp  weather.  When  blindness 
results  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  bird 
has  contracted  roup;  but  the  sore  eyes 
mean  simply  a  cold,  and  may  be  cured  by 
preventing  draughts.  Anoint  the  eyes  once 
a  day  with  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  one 
spirits  turpentine  and  four  pi.rts  sweet  oil. 


with  bran  and  corn  meal.  Feed  the  ducks 
three  times  a  day  all  they  will  eat  of  it. 

One  of  tbe  best  uses  for  wheat  chaff  is  to  use 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house.  It  may 
be  three  or  four  inches  thick,and  serves  sev- 
eral purposes,  the  tirst  being  to  keep  the  floor 
always  dry  and  clean,  and  the  next  is  that  if 
a  few  millet  seeds  be  scattered  in  the  chaff, 
the  hens  will  work  a*id  search  industriously 
for  the  seeds. 

There  is  no  sure  remedy  for  feather  pull- 
ing. The  tirst  hen  caught  at  it  should  be 
killed.  Some  smear  the  bare  places  with 
tar,  and  others  trim  the  edges  of  the  upper 
and  lower  mandibles  so  that  the  hens  cannot 
hold  a  feather.  Others  separate  them,  con- 
fining them  for  two  wreeks.  The  cheapest 
preventative  is  to  keep  the  hens  at  work, 
but  as  a  cure  is  difficult,  it  is  best  to  send 
them  to  market  and  begin  anew. 

It  will  do  to  pick  geese  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  whenever  tbe  ftather  is  ripe,  which 
will  be  knowu  by  examining.  If  it  is 
bloodless  and  pulls  easily,  is  ready  to  pluck, 
but  if  tilled  with  blood,  is  ''green"  and  not 
mature.  Commonly,  when  ready  to  pluck, 
the  feathers  drop  more  or  less.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple and  sure  protection  to  draw  an  old 
stocking  over  a  goose's  head  during  the 
operation. 

Heavy  Feeders. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  Brahma  will  eat  twice 
as  much  as  a  Leghorn,  and  this  is  true,  but 
she  should  not  be  allowed  all  she  can  eat. 
A  matured  Brahma  fattens  very  rapildly, 
as  it  is  not  an  active  breed,  but  she  does 
not  lay  any  more  eggs  than  a  Leghorn,  and 
therefore  performs  no  greater  service.  If 
fed  in  a  manner  to  keep  her  in  good  laying 
condition,  she  will  not  be  injured  from 
the  supply  of  food  being  limited,  but  will 
keep  in  better  health. 

Work  in  Poultry  Raising. 

In  one  of  the  United  States  consular  re- 
ports, the  consul  has  this  to  say  of  the 
raising  of  poultry  in  France:  "It  is  es- 
timated that  the  French  farmer  realizes 
a  profit  from  his  poultry  ranging  from  17 
to  50  per  cent. ;  in  some  cases  it  has  gone 
as  high  as  85  per  cent.,  though  the  aver- 
age is  not  much  above  20  per  cent.  This  is 
an  excellent  showing  for  a  pretty,  easy  and 
interesting  industry,  where  a  man  can 
nurse  his  laziness  and  at  the  same  time 
make  money.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
Frenchmen  who  have  investigated  the  mat- 
ter that  one  hen  can  lay  in  three  years 
450  eggs,  or  150  per  annum,  and  that  by 
doing  this  she  pays  for  herself  twice  in  the 
time,  leaving  a  double  profit  on  the  eggs 
that  she  has  given  her  owner  and  return- 
ing him  capital  originally  invested  in  her 
purchase  at  the  end  of  her  time,  when  she 
is  sent  to  market,  as  it  is  supposed  after 
passing  the  period  of  usefulness  she  is  fit 
for  the  table  of  the  citizen."  We  take 
exception  to  the  above  as  to  one  item, 
that  relating  to  the  supposed  soft  job  held 
by  the  French  poultryman.  Imagine  a  man 
engaged  in  the  poultry  business  nursing 
his  laziness.  Only  the  novice  would  do 
that,  and  he  would  soon  find  himself  out 
of  pocket  on  account  of  it.  The  man  that 
raises  poultry  successfully,  whether  in 
America  or  France,  must  work  and  does 
work.  There  are  a  thousand  details  that 
cannot  be  neglected.  He  is  engaged  in  a 
constant  warfare  with  disease  and  vermin. 
The  health  of  the  fowls  is  his  constant 
care.  They  more  than  any  other  farm 
animals  need  to  be  rightly  fed.  Of  all 
poultrymen  that  look  after  the  little  things 
the  French  probably  lead.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  treatment  of  poultry  dis- 
eases. An  American  kills  a  hen  that  is 
sick,  but  the  Frenchman  doctors  her. 
There  is  no  laziness  in  poultry  raising,  es- 
pecially in  France. — Fancier's  Review. 


Poult  ry  Notes. 

The  roosting  places  should  never  be  on  an 
inclined  plane,  as  there  will  be  a  tight  for 
the  top  places. 

Ti  e  production  of  eggs  is  continually 
falling  behind  in  this  bountry.  It  is  a  source 
of  possible  profit  lost  sight  of. 

Two  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  sufficient 
room  for  ducks.  A  floor  10x10  will  accom- 
modate 50  ducks.  Have  the  floor  covered 
with  chaff,  cut  straw  or  some  similar  stuff. 

There  is  no  better  food  for  fattening  ducks 
than  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips  thickened 


Hunting  the  Wild  Goat. 

Tbe  White  Goat  or  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called,  is  a 
species  of  big  game  rarely  hunted  by 
sport-men.  This  is  not  so  much  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  killing  the  animal,  nor 
because  of  its  actual  rarity.  It  is  a  stupid 
animal,  easily  shot  when  once  found.  It 
is  not.  however,  found  in  the  usual  hunting 
grounds,  as  are  bear,  deer,  elk,  etc.  It  is 
remote  from  the  common  localities,  but 
where  found  is  in  goodly  numbers.  It 
ranges  very  hish  up  in  the  mountains, 
above  timber  line  usually,  among  rocks 
and  cliffs.  This  requires  great  labor  to  get 
to  it,  but  once  there  the  hunter  will  get  his 
game  nine  tinips  out  of  ten. 

If  you  care  to  read  of  a  goat  hunt  made 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Range  in  Montana,  in 
the  fall  of  1S95,  send  six  cents  to  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  Genera!  Passenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Won- 
derland '96,  which  recounts  such  a  hunt- 
ing expedition. 


A  Good  Word  for  Ducks. 

Under  favorable  conditions  tne  breeding 
of  ducks  is  very  profitable,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Poultry  Monthly,  and  there  are  few 
farms  or  small  country  places  upon  which 
a  few  ducks  cannot  be  kept  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  Of  course,  these  birds 
belong  to  the  classes  of  water  fowl,  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  pond, 
spring,  brook,  lake,  or  some  small,  clean 
body  of  water  in  which  the  ducKS  may 
bathe  and  freshen  their  plumage  (which 
soon  becomes  soiled  and  dirty),  as  well  as 
secure  considerable  food  in  the  shape  of 
water  plants,  insects,  worms,  etc.  U'her- 
ever  a  duck  plant  is  located  near  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  the  ducks  secure  much  food  in  shape 
of  fish,  quahaugs,  clams,  etc.,  at  ea"h  ebb 
tide.  But  notwithstanding  the  desirability 
of  water  privileges,  ducks  will  get  along 
and  do  very  well  with  only  enough  water 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  indeed  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  aucks  that  have 
graced  iabl>  s  of  hotels,  epicures  and  others, 
never  saw  more  water  than  their  drinking 
dishes  held,  from  time  of  hatching  until 
death  ended  all. 

That  roast  duck  is  firjp  eating  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  duck  eggs  are  large  and 
very  nutritious  also  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Hence  a  flock  of  a  dozen,  or  less,  of  ducks 
will  go  quite  a  distance  in  keeping  the  fam- 
ily in  the  best  of  provision.  One  very  im- 
portant item  about  the  duck  is  that,  when 
properly  cared  for  in  a  small  flock,  she  will 
continue  laying  for  three  or  four  months  a 
tine,  large  egg,  just  as  true  as  the  day  conies 
around.  The  hen  is  satisfied  to  lay  every 
other  diy,  or  even  less,  but  the  dues  carries 
on  active  business  every  day.  It  i*  not  a 
good  plan  to  pen  ducks  in  very  large  flocks. 
Twenty-five  ducks  to  a  pen  is  plenty,  and 
four  lively  drake*  about  right  for  twenty- 
five  ducks.  During  the  laying  season  keep 
the  ducks  confined  curing  the  forenoon, 
when  the  eggs  will  have  been  about  all 
dropped;  then  set  them  at  liberty  during 
afternoon.  Ducks  are  ereat  eaters,  but 
luckily  not  over  particular.  They  seer1  to 
crave  bulky,  filling  food  ;  so  boil  roots  for 
them,  such  as  beets,  ca1  rot.-,  onions,  pota- 
toes and  turnips.  Mash  these  and  add  a 
mixture  of  ground  grain  composed  of  bran, 
ground  oats,  cornmeal  aud  linseed  meal. 
Mix  the  grain  something  as  folows:  One 
peck  of  bran,  one  peck  of  oats,  one  peck  of 
cornmeal  and  two  pecks  of  linseed  meal. 
Do  not  forget  oyster  shells  for  grit  and  to 
help  form  the  egg  shells,  for  the  making  of 
which  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  lime  i« 
needed.  The  young  ducklings  are  at  first 
quite  tender  and  must  be  kept  from  rains 
water  and  all  dampness.  Feed  them  milk 
with  the  regular  foods, if  possible,  and  force 
rapid  growth.  As  soon  as  they  acquire  reg- 
ular feather  they  are  hardy  and  tough. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


BONE  iIKAl,  Shell,  Grit,  Beef  Scraps, Green 
Rone  Callers,  Wire,  Markers,  (Japonizing 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  M.  SLACK, 
51'fg.  Poultry  Supplies.  Bloonubai.v.N  J . 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Cut  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  S2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y._ 

FOXTESRIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Ind 

IMPORTED  HODDANS,  W.  Legs.,  P.  Rocks. 
«<■  E.  <  ii.nlf.nil      II  urn  in  on  ton.   N.  J. 

QD  A  \TTOTT  32  years  Circular  free.  J. 
Or  AIMIOD.  Rennet.Snnman.Ind. 

LIGHT  Brahmas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chas.  M.  Griffing  &  Son,  Shelter  Island,  H.Y. 

DEND  for  mv  big  catalogue  of  Poultry.  Address 
O  Albert  F.    Firestine,    Logansville,  Ohio. 


A.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  B.  P.  Rooks  In  West.  Stock  for  sale. 


A P.  Allen.  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeds  fine  poultry, 
•  P.  Ducks  aDd  handles  Poultry  Supplies.  Cir. 

PIT  GAMES,  ASSEI.S.  SHROPSHIRES 
OR  SITRRYS.     HEXNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.  1I>E  KOSSITER.  «.  Irani.  Pa. 

BUFFS  ONLT.  Cochins,  P.  Rocks.  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  $1  for  15. 
Circular.        3.       SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  breed  Lt. 
Bran.,  B.  P.  R.,  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
ind  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.   Eggs  SI.  00  per  15. 

in  Var.  pure  poultry,  15Var.  Pigeons.  SOObirdsfor 
'U  sale  cheap.  Eggs.fl  per  15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,4Sillus. 
lir.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  P^a. 

r  kept  perfectly  fresh  12  months  by  Biggs' 
r  (J[TQ  Method.  Sent  with  full  directions  on  recipt 
L5&°  of  $1.00.    R.  A.  BIGGS,  Bedford.  Ind. 

BAND  W.F.ROCKS,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
•  and  BrowK  Leghorns.    First-class  stock.  Cat- 
alogue.   A.  L.  FAWCETT,  New  Albany,  Penna. 

INCUBATORS  SStt  S6.00 

S.   H.  MERRYMAN,  Bosley,  rvld. 

J2>  P.  HOCKS  only  for  sale— 25  hens,  a  few  pul- 
>.  lets  and  cockerels.    Write  for  price.  4»E4». 
W  SIVETT,  West  Hollis.  Me. 


BLACK  MINORCAS  proved  prize  winners  at 

the  leading  shows.  Wiitemesure  Good  hreedii  g 
c'k'lsS2  aud  ft  each.    F.H.Wood,  Urydeu,  N.  Y. 

■  I  I  l/r  TOITR  HEXS  LAT  IN  COLD 
lUI  A  K  r  WEATHER.  Send  your  name 
III  nl\L  on  Postal  Card  to  A.  H.  W1II1'- 
MORE,  Hammonton.  X.  J. 

Indian  Games.  Bf.  Leg.  B. P. Rocks,  S.S.Ham- 
1  burg.  Blk.  Minorca*,  W.  Wyaus  ,  W.  C.B.  Polands 
&  W.  C.  B.  Pol.    C.  C.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years  AlsoS.C. 
Black  Legns.  Fggs,  51.00  per  15;  $1.75  rer  30. 
J.  E.  RANDOLPH,  Rartlett.  Ohio. 


FW.  LANDFEAR  &  SON,  Bedford.  O., 
•  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  aud  S.  C.  B. 
Lephnrns.  MTg'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhibiton  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list.  

Ineubaror  and  Brooder  Supplies 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  EAMP 
The  Oakes  Adjustable  Ttaermome 
'  ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Titer 
r mostat ie  Bars  and  Regulators  of  al 
kinds  a  specialty.    Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 

E.  R.  OAKES.  Rloomlneton,  Indiana. 

"POULTRY  DISEASES "  FREE. 

THIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps.  Address 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

I     R.  GIBBS,  breeder  and 
•  dealer  in  Ferrets.GuineaPigs, 
Si|L    Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
"^E  Hare,  Angora  aud  Common  Rab- 
bits,   send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nohwalk,  O. 


25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  on  caponizing 


MARKER 


FREE. 


Sets  $2.00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties  W. H. Wigmore, 
912  Rementer  St.,  >-hila.,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Winners  at  Springfield.  111.,  Jan.  1898.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet— 2d  pen— Chicago,  1894 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Slock  for  Sale.  Etc*  in 
Season.  AlsoScotch  Collie  Doc*.  ALFRED 
DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,   111.    Box  A. 

IS&.  BUFF  P.  ROCKS] 

World's  Fair,  '93.  Troy,  N.  Y .,  '94.  JSew  York, 
•»WS6  Eggs  $5  tor  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  D.  WILSON, 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester.  N.  X. 

1000  CHICKS  FOR  SALE. 

12  Varieties. 

Bred  from  stock  which  were  mated  for  utility, 
beauty  of  plumage  and  grand  in  symmetry  Show 
birds  of  Superior  qualities.  Bred  from  winners 
which  were  sired  by  winners.  2  cent  stamp  for 
48  page  catalogue, 

S.  CHAMPION,  Cass  City,  Mich. 


"DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER, 

REST  IN  TBE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fjic'rs., 
EASTON,         -        -  PA. 


HEW  YOUK. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  in  the  strongest; 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,   Silver   and   White  Wyandottes. 

E««S— 1  setting  fS,  3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding, 
oirds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  w  yanuottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster, Massachusetts p 

^JJCWALOGuFT^ 

POULTRY 


^SUPPLIES,^ 


NEW  85.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

nuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  Green 
Bone  per  minute,  by  uand.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 

S5.00  with  cranfe.    87.00  with 
balanee  wheel  in  plnce  or 
crank. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Oazenovia,  N.  Y. 


200- More  Eggs 


When  hens  are  fed 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN'S 

BONE  CUTTER 

will  pay  for  itself  in  two  months.  Seat 
on  trial.  #5.00  BUYS  ONE. 
Catalogue  free  if  name  trfls  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.,Milford,  Mass. 


u  on  a,  aoj ...  ouume  warden,  1092,  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largestjand  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in, 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCITRA- 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makinglt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  un  lversal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using^from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jas.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


1896 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


111 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
UK  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  niacMi.e  for  whltewashin  ff 
benhouses,  etc.  With  tfc9  machine 
and  recipes  for  ipeclal  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
etc.  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Nchnan 
n  I  c  -  Fairfleld,  Conn. 

Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns. 

imrrli'a'i  Bnvhcu  H>r>  SIH1  in  fhe  Lead. 

To  make  room  for  youj.g  stock  I  must  soil  l.ocu 
choice  selected  ycarliiiK  liens  and  tine  early  hatched 
cockerels.  Another  gi and  opportunity  to  procure 
stock  from  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  s. 
0.  White  Leghorns  Write  stating  iust  what  is 
wanted  and  1  will  giv.  special  quotation.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  free 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

WROTON,  1*  T 


BOQW  THE  LEADERS 


The  two  heat  nonltry  papers  on  enrtn  art 
FARM  POFLTBT(8eral-M  nthly)  tl.oo 
and 

POULTRY  HREPEB   50  U 

Wewlllsend  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  81.21). 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass 


SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  freer 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  A  niencan  sheep  Rreeeder  (f  1. ) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  li  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  I'reeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Bheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  t lie  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  f  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


NEVER  BE ATBNl 

in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
the  Mipei  iorit  y  claims  of  the 
ELI  ABLE  INCUBATOR  I 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
«  mat  ic.  you  put  in  the  egge,  the 
^Reliable  does  the  rest.  Ail  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  I 
J  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  b»nk.  Send  lOctS.  forit 
J  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS 

WTFTTTtTTTTTTTn  ill  Miiiiinmiiiiiiiiiinii 


BTG  FOUR  ROUTE.  J 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  A  St.  Lonls  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolisand 
8t.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ky.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Koute  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Kig  Four 
Route.  F..  0.  Mccormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. I).  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEQUALEDf 

FARM  POULTBT  (Semi-Monthly)  ..$1.00 

POULTRY'  KEEPER  (.Monthly)    50ot» 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  uo  " 
Total   92  .oo 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
•1.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAN  be  appiieu  by 
any  one  on  sleep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Housef 

?1.30per  10Csquar< 
eet,  wlthCoatln, 
Caps  and  Nails 
Sample  and  c  lrt 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAB). 

02FultonSt.,N.Y 


INCnitATOR 


a  STANDARD 


R0QT\UG 


L 


TRADE  MARK.- 


ON  TRIAL. 


Try  It  before  yon  bay  It 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woild's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
dug  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Cclin 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  CT8. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc..  Twenty-five  Cents, 

Von  Cnlln  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  hi 
clusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persons  Interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  ar» 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  ow 
Twenty-fifth    Annual  Illustrated  80  page  clrculai 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  Is  ofte< 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS, 

Address,      W.  II  li <  in>  .v  SON, 

l<t  11  *>•  •  h  »i>l  «   Row.    It. >«).»*. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

^^^■5  Address, 

f    G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

^CENERAl  PASSE N C  ER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


MAD.  Sttl'AREOARDElV  WINNERS.  R. 
andS.C.B.  Leg*.,  W.and  B. Rocks.  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  I*.  Ducks,  L.  Brans.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  $1  per  set.  Clr.   W.  W.Kulp,  fottstown,  fa. 

THE  FARMERS"  FRIEND  POWDER 
for  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  etc  25c  lb.  pack- 
age. All  first-class  dealers  have  it  for  sale. 
Chas.  Nash  funis,  Sales-agent,  Williamsport,  l'a. 


IJOlilTBT  8IJPPL.IES.— Send  for  catalogue, 
i  It  oautains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price:  and  It  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Utah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free    W.C.Byard.  Walnut  Hills.Clneinnatl,  Ohio. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-I'A(iE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.C'AMPBEL,I,,Went  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
%d  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  stamp. 

Heilal  nn<l  IH  nr.  Awarded  at  the  World'!  Fnln 

A.  V.  Williams,  18  Itaco  Bt.  Bristol  Ct 


John  F. Beth, Elgin, 111., breeds  America's  best  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  and  B.  1*.  Rocks.     F.ggs  " 


from 

stock  that  scores  from  90  to  93,   S2  per  15,  $F>  per  45. 
Eggs  from  good  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Farm  Ra 
(6.u0perl00.  OKiu.t  i:  free. 


xange, 


BOUND  VOLUMES  W.  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  S 1  (to  eatdi,  post  paid .  We  have  Vols. 
V*,4and  ">  combined,  with  complete  index,  In  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  «'o..  Parkesburg,  Pa 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
(Jecse,  White  Guineas,  Indian  (fames.  Lt. 
Krahmas.  Barred  a>  d  White  i  lymoutii  Rnrki,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minoreas.  Egsrs  for  liroilers. 
Cir.    1).  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


Buff,  white  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian  (lames, 
P.  Bocks,  Wyandottes,   Minoreas.  P.  Ducks. 
Eggs,  S2  per  15:  S3  per  21     Buff  and  White  Indian 
(lame  egtrs,      per  15.   Catalogue  free. 
LEWIS  C.  REATTz,  Washington,  N.  J. 


MV  idnls  are  prize-winners,  bred  from  prize- 
winners and  mated  t"  produce  prize-winners, 
Tliev  have  won  at  Madison  Square  Harden,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  large  shows. 
Price  of  e<r;;s  en  for  15  or  S5  for  30.  from  Barred  Plym 
outli  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wyandottes 
and  s.  ('.  Brown  Leghorns.  E.  E.  IIITDSON, 
Rox  48,  Kennedy ville,    Kent    Co.,  Md. 


LEE'S  LICE  KILTjEH 

kills  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc..  about  the 
poultry  house  or  on  the  fowls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  boards  %  gal.  ,50  cts. ;  igal., 
75  cts.;  5  gal.,  $3.   agents  everywhere, 

GEO.  II.  I. EE.  Exceter,  Neb. 


FPPC  I  CfTC  I  FOR  HATCHING  from  my 
LUUO  !  f  UO  '  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
iO  years' experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  U.  States. 
I  B  RRABtZON.Hlenvlrn.  Delavan.  Wi«. 


Still  in  thelead 

151 

First  Premiums. 
158 

Page  Catalogue. 

Send  for  one  before 
purchasing  Incuba- 
tors or  Brooders. 

address.  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


•UERNSIY  OATTktJ 


Sinele-t'omb  «rown  Lecliornt.  Wh.  and 
I:'!"  Wyau.lotle*.  Ilonflans,  Roue  (nnib 
»  bile  and  Brown  Leghorn*,  and  Bntl'Plv- 

 >ili  Rock.,     The  LARGEST  S  i  OCK  of  the 

aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  -instantiate  the  c  laim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  maue  at  the  county 
tuns,  but  records  made  In  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows-New  Y'Tk,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1*6  firsts,  6<>  gold  spe- 
cials, 1*  silver  medal-  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  1  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  Prize  Winning  Speei. 
nienH  in  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Kurope.  "  Like  Begkts  Like  "  Send  for 
illustra,ed  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  ami  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
batixfactwn  is  guaranteed. 

Unernaey  Ca Me  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Seoleh  4'ollie«  and  Fox  Terriers 
JAMES  FORSYTH,   Lurk  Box  17.  "RlTer- 
Hifle"  Farm.  Oweeo.  Tioea  County,  N  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


HiSHEsr  Honors  m 


FAEJ'JS.MY. 


Sen  d  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  glrina 
■II&HKST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by  an- 
breeder  of  any  variety.        P.  O.  Box,  591. 


No.  8,  Price  $9.50 


Standard  CJreen  lione.V  Veeelable  ('niter 
Co.,  Sneee»*ar»  lo  the  E.  J.  Boehe  Co. 

We  warrant  our 
machines  the  only 
automatic  feeding 
machines  made 

Recognizing  the 
populardt  mand  fol- 
low priced  ina- 
chlmnlas  we  have 
added  three,  a  Vo, 
10,  .«.7o:  No. 9,i)i7  90 
No  K  $»  50,  m  mldi- 
tton  to  our  No  8for 
*I6.00;  No.  4,*IH  1  0; 
Nn  2  power  ma- 
chines |25.00.  Try 
thein  In  coni|  eti- 
tion  with  similar 
p«  iced  inachli'es  of 
any  other  make. 
We  sell  automatic 
feeding  machines 
exclusively,  ^ent 
On  trial .  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Standard  C'cn 
Bone  &  Vegetable 
Cutter  Co.,  M  llford, 
Mass. 


The  Perfected   I  nenbator  .—200  eggs,>25.00- 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  M  Oi:  ETON,  tin   Mas* 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  wLo?frV?l4  ^ 

pups  for  salecheap.  Pedigreed  slock.  Enclose  stamp 
tor  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarethe 


(Cat.  riee.  Hamni 


best 

mton, N.J.    lncu.  Clr. 


FOX. THE  SPECIALIST.  S.l'.Brown  L,eg- 
liorns,  R.  P.  Rocks.  Eugllah  Ben«le 
■lonnda.  20  years  a  ireeder.  300  selected 
cockerel*,  2,000   pallet  a— WINN  ERS. 

R.  A    FOX,  Centralia.  Va 


THE  IMPROVED 


Strong,  durable,  easy  run- 
ning, last  cutter.  Warranted. 


BARRED  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  one  year  old  breed- 
ers.Ch  h  e  young  stock  for  sale.Satlst* -tion.Ev  r 
green  P.  Y'ds.  H.J. Curtis,  Red  Hook  on  Hudson, N  .  Y 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  self-regulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market  Circulars  free 
.U.TKT.  Ac  CO.,  Quincy,  IU. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

WOODEN  HEN 


EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
TbousaDda  in   successful  oper- 
ation.   Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger   percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
cost,  than  any  other  Hatch 


1st  efficient  small  In 
vented.   Perfect  in  evei 
1st  the  thing  for  poultr 


CEO.  H.  STAHL,  1  .1      1   M»ouf«.  uroi     114  to  122  S.SUth  St., 


INCY,  ILL. 


Archemsdian  Green 


are  sent  on  trial  C.  O.  D.  by 
express.  By  this  method  we 
can  prove  that  our  machines 
are  the  hess  in  the  world  for 
preparing  trreen  bone  into 
poultry  food.  Send  for  illus- 
trated cir.  and  testimonial  to 


Archemedian  Bane  Cutter  Co 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


FOR  POULTRY. 


lVrlun  ft.  Bun, 
"  1U0  1h  " 
"  HKJ  lb  " 

"  aw  lh  " 
"  aw  lb 
'm  lb 


$2.50 
2.UO 
2..JO 
1.50 
1.50 
I.jO 


Bone  ll.  nl 
I  ■  1:1 11  nl. 'i  1  i  d  Rone  - 
I.  ion  ml  Heel  Sernps 
Calcite  ... 
Crushed  Flint  . 
CrusuedOyster  Shells 

Price  List  and  Samples  free.  Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  lartri*  quantities  to  Di-nh-rs. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggcin 
season.    Flrst>-clas8  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

We  shall  winter  2,nno  of  these  mammoth  birds. 

JAJIKS  RANKIN.  Sontta  Kanton,  Mais. 

1ST  Cock,  1st Cock'I.,  B.  P.  Rks.  Mt.  Gretna  96. 
Stock  reasonable.  A.  W.  Marhurger,  Denver,  Pa. 


Keep  Your  Chickens 

STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 


BY  USING 


Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00 ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $i;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  mostecouomicalto  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price.  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  $1.50,  postpaid    I.  S.  JOHNSON  St  CO..  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  A1.2S. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  60c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Park esbnrg,  Pa.,  SOo 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffln,  Ohio,  50e.:  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansa 
City,  Mo.,  50c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  SOc.   Total,  $2. 60. 
All  the  above  named  papers  foir  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  tlrru 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order : 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  publishe  1  at  Parkis- 
burg,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  ^ex  year. 

American  Poultry  Advoi  ite. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  cts.  p<r 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  pullished  at 
Lincoln,  Neb..,  50  cts  [  eryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  publ  hed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  its.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  high-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  sei  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1.00. 


THE  PEERLESS 

A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


$1.75 1  ™uer  |j  00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  yon 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  or> 
tained  in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Keplies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Candling  Eggs.— As  I  am  in  the  butter 
and  egg  .msiness  I  would  like  to  kno  \ 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  market 
that  would  substitute  a  candle  in  testing; 
eggs  by  day  light.  If  you  know  of  any- 
thing, please  let  me  know. -C.  S.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Use  an  egg  tester,  which  can  be  had  of 
any  incubator  manufacturer,  or  of  L  E. 
Oakes,  Bloomingtcn,  Indiana. 


Homing  Pigeons  — Can  you  give  me 
the  address  of  any  paper  published  that 
devotes  considerable  or  all  of  its  space  to 
pigeons  ?-E    P.  H..  Tel  re  Haute,  Ind. 

Address  The  Feather,  Washington, D.C. ; 
American  Fancier,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ; 
American  Stoelclce  'per,  Boston,  Mass. 

Breed  for  Montana.— Would  you  please 
inform  me  which  are  the  best  breeds  to 
keep  in  this  climate  ?  — H.  B.  U.,  Port  Har- 
rison, Montana, 

Probably  the  Light  Brahma,  as  it  has 
low  pea  omb,  is  heavily  feathered,  stands 
confinement  well,  and  is  very  bardy  other- 
wise. 

Swelled  Eyes.— I  have  a  hen  that  lies 
in  a  corner  witb  one  eye  shut.  Please  write 
me  what  ails  her.  I  also  have  a  chicken 
that  does  not  seem  to  grow  and  does  not 
have  many  feathers  on  it,  while  the  rest  of 
the  chickens  that  hatched  the  same  time 
are  large  and  are  covered  with  feathers.  I 
feed  them  wheat  in  the  morning  and  cracked 
corn  at  night.— G.  B.  S.,  Merrick,  Mass. 

It  is  possible  that  the  bird  is  physically 
deficient,  or  it  may  have  been  near  a  knot 
hole  on  the  roost.  Anoiut  with  vaseline, 
and  if  no  improvement  cccurs  it  is  not 
worth  attempting  to  cure  it. 

When  to  Separate- Mot  Pure.— 1.  I 
am  raising  some  thoroughbred  chickens, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
They  are  four  months  old  and  I  have  them 
in  the  same  house.  When  shall  I  put  them 
in  separate  nens  in  order  to  gee  thorough- 
bred eggs  of  each  kind  to  set  in  the  spring  ? 
2.  Do  the  thoroughbred  B.  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  ever  have  a  small  bunch  of  feathers 
like  a  top-knot  on  their  heads  ?—  A.  M.  B., 
Germantown,  Md. 

1.  They  need  not  be  separated  until 
about  a  month  before  you  wish  the  eggs  for 
hatching.  3.  Plymouth  Rocks  do  not  have 
top-knot*  ;  your  fowls  are  mongrels. 

Peas  for  Fowls.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  peas  are  good  for  hens,  how  it  affects 
them,  and  how  many  to  feed  to  sixty  hens? 
— C.  P.  S.,  Sutnas,  Wash. 

Peas  and  beans  are  highly  nitrogenous, 
and  make  excellent  food,  either  cooked  or 
ground,  a  pound  once  a  day  being  suffi- 
cient as  a  morning  meal  for  twenty-five 
hens.  They  are  excellont  egg-producing 
material. 

Which  Direction  to  Face.— I  bought 
fifteen  acres  of  ground  and  want  to  see  if 
there  is  any  money  in  the  poultry  business, 
provided  ic  is  attended  to.  I  do  not  want 
to  harass  you  with  questions,  but  would 
1  ike  your  opinion  on  one  thing.  I  intend 
to  build  my  hen  house  facing  south  with 
glass,  and  enclose  the  running  with  wire 
fence  or  netting.  Should  I  have  it  on  the 
north  end  or  the  south  end  ?—  A.  B.  S., 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

Always  have  the  yard,  wire  fence,  etc., 
inside  or  oul,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  building  will  then  serve  as 
a  windbrake. 

Lameness. — A  neighbor  of  mine  has 
trouble  with  his  poultry.  They  go  lame, 
usually  in  the  right  leg;  eat  well,  but  soon 
die.  They  have  knotty  substances  looking 
like  the  gizzard  between  the  latter  and 
vent.  His  hens  are  not  fat.have  full  range, 
and  he  feeds  but  little  grain  once  a  day. 
The  liver  is  very  large.  Please  give  remedy 
for  disease  — W.  S.  T.,  Tualitin,  Oregon. 

If  liver  is  large  it  indicates  something 
wrong  with  the  food.  The  roost  is  prob- 
ably too  high. 

Skunk  Farming.— Please  iell  mc  where 
I  can  get  information  about  skunk  farm- 
ing? If  you  can  inform  me,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me.— W.  H.  Babbitt,  58 
Laurel  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Can  any  reader  give  the  information.  We 
give  address  in  full. 

The  Standard.  — Please  let  me  know 
how  soon  the  '  American  Standard  of  Per- 
fection" for  1897  will  be  out,  and  what  will 
be  the  cost  ? — H.  J.  H.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Standard  is  changed  only  once  in 
five  years,  and  no  revision  will  be  ready 
for  three  years.   It  is  SI. 00,  for  sale  by  us. 

Preserving  Meat  for  Fowls.— Can 
you  t*ll  me  how  to  keep  meat  from  spoil- 


ing in  case  a  person  wants  to  keep  a  whole 
animal  from  spoiling  ?  I  have  some  cattle 
that  are  not  marketable,  and  will  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  give  me  some  advice  as 
how  to  preserve  it  for  a  long  time.— W.  O. 
B.,  Winona,  Wash. 

Use  the  sulphur  process  given  in  full  in 
our  September,  1887,  issue,  which  can  be 
had  upon  application  for  five  cents  in 
stamps. 

Gets  No  Eggs — Feeds  Thrice  Daily. 

A  subscriber  at  Sin  Leandro,  Cal.,  has 
sixty  hens  on  a  range,  feeds  three  times  a 
day,  and  gets  no  eggs.  He  does  not  know 
why  hi«  hens  fail,  but  here  is  what  he  says 
about  feeding: 

I  have  sixty  Brown  Leghorn  hens  that  are 
one  year  old,  running  in  a  peach  and  cherrv 
orchard.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  the 
habit  of  eating  their  own  droppings?  What 
is  the  cause  of  it  and  the  cure  ?  I  feed  about 
a  quart  of  wheat,  Egyptian  corn,  or  sp rout- 
ed barley  in  the  morning  scaiteied  in  the 
orchard;  at  noon  four  quarts  of  soft  food, 
composed  of  bran,  light  wheat  corn,  oats 
and  birley,  ground  together,  and  part  of 
the  time  about  four  pounds  of  pressed  meat 
scraps,  all  mixed  with  boiling  water;  at 
night  about  two  quarts  of  wheat.  They 
look  well  and  havt  plenty  of  cabbage  and 
other  green  feed,  but  do  not  lay  more  than 
six  to  fifteen  eggs  a  day.  They  moulted 
two  months  ago  and  should  liy  more,  as 
old  hens  in  another  part  of  the  same  run 
are  fed  the  same  and  are  doing  well,  and 
young  pullets  in  a  small  yard  wiihouta 
range  are  doing  finely.  When  I  cut  down 
on  the  seed  they  cut  down  on  the  eggs,  and 
if  I  increase  the  feed  they  get  so  lazy  they 
only  loaf  around  until  next  feeding  time. 
Houses  are  cleaned  eve.y  week  and  white- 
washed frequently  with  spray  pump.  I 
use  crude  kerosene  on  the  roosts  for  red 
mites,  of  which  I  find  a  few.  Please  advise 
me  through  your  valuable  paper. 

Bear  in  mind  the  hens  have  a  free  range, 
and  are  fed  grain  three  times  a  day  as  well 
as  other  materials.  He  feeds  five  quarts  of 
grain,  four  pounds  ground  meat,  and  also 
cabbage  and  green  food,  his  hens  also  being 
in  an  orchard, or  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quart 
to  less  than  eight  hess  a  day.  He  should 
be  thankful  that  any  of  them  are  alive. 

No  hens  will  lay  after  being  fed  three 
times  a  day  for  any  length  of  time. 

They  eat  their  droppings  from  pure 
"cussedness"  and  laziness,  not  having  any 
induc»mentto  takeexercise,  simply  picking 
up  the  droppings  for  want  of  something  to 
do. 

They  lay  a  few  eggs  when  feed  is  cut 
down  because  the  system  is  being  adjusted 
to  better  conditions,  but  the  more  feed  the 
fewer  eggs. 

The  remedy  is  to  give  them  no  food  at  all 
if  they  can  get  anything  from  the  range.  If 
not  give  them  one  pound  of  lean  meat  to  16 
hens  every  other  day  for  two  weeks,  then 
once  a  day  for  a  week,  then  twice  a  day 
for  a  week,  and  then  feed  a  vaiietv 
of  food  twice  a  day,  giving  nothing  at 
noon.  The  hens  are  as  fat  as  seals,  and  will 
never  lay  until  they  work  the  fat  off,  which 
they  will  do  if  a  little  millet  or  hemp  seed 
is  scattered  far  and  wide  for  them  to  seek 
and  scratch. 


Blindness  and  Wheezing. 

What  causes  hens  to  wheeze,  as  if  they 
had  the  croup,  and  why  do  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  the  head,  swell  ?  Also,  why  do 
hens  become  blind,  from  no  apparent 
cause?  We  hive  investigated  this  subject 
during  the  past  six  months  and  think  we 
have  le'arned  something.  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Theo.  Haight,  Jr.,  Astoria, 
N.  Y.,  should  be  carefully  read,  as  one  case 
he  mentions  has  a  bearing  on  the  other. 
He  says : 

I  have  a  very  fine  Buff  Cochin  hen  that 
seems  to  be  too  heavy  around  her  crop,  for 
she  will  walk  a  little  way  and  then  have  to 
stop  and  get  her  balance.  She  seems  to  be 
healthy,  and  eats  and  lays  very  well.  I 
feed  my  chickens  twice  a  day  and  give 
them  plenty  of  green  food ;  she  sat  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  and  out  of  seventeen 
eggs  hatched  fourteen  fine  young  Cochins, 
which  are  doing  very  well.  I  have  one 
more  question  whicb  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.  I  bought  a  very  fine  Rose-Comb 
White  Leghorn  hen  from  a  lady  friend  of 
mine  about  two  months  ago,  and  about 
two  weeks  ago  her  eye  began  to  swell  up. 
The  house  in  which  she  slept  was  tight,  so 
it  was  not  on  account  of  a  draught.  She 
layed  an  egg  every  day  till  this  trouble  be- 
gan, and  siuce  then  has  not.  layed.  If  you 
will  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  I 
will  be  much  obliged. 

In  leading  the  above  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Mr.Haight  feeds  twice  a  day  ;his  letter 
being  dated  September  6th,  hence  he  has 
been  feeding  twice  a  day  during  the  heated 


term.  He  does  not,  however,  state  the 
kind  of  food.  Now,  as  no  fowl  can  stand 
two  feeds  a  day  during  warm  weather,  we 
know  that  his  birds  are  fat.  He  does  not 
say  so,  but  readers  often  write  us,  give  no 
details,  leaving  us  only  a  "  clue"  to  work 
on.  Another  reason  why  tb»  hens  are  fat 
is  that  the  Cochin  hen  is  verging  on  ap> 
plexy  (vertigo),  and  her  crop  is  heavy  be- 
cause of  indigestion  and  the  food  not  pass- 
ing on. 

But  what  of  the  Leghorn  hen  ?  Well,  we 
suppose  she  bad  two  meals  a  day,  but,being 
more  active  than  the  Cochin,  is  fat  but  per- 
haps not  so  fat  as  the  other.  She  ha'  taken 
cold  and  her  eyes  are  affected,  due  to  indi- 
gestion and  weakened  system. 

Usually  it  is  the  fat  hens  that  wheeze 
and  seem  to  suffocate  when  breathing.  We 
found  that  out  by  feeding  birds  as  an  ex- 
periment in  that  direction. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  swelled  eyes  is 
vaseline,  applied  once  or  twice  a  day.  If 
not  too  much  l^bor,  sponge  the  eyes  with  a 
solution  of  boracic  acid,  to  be  bad  of  a 
druggist,  wipe  dry,  and  then  apply  the 
vaseline. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  wheezing  is  to 
give  no  food  for  a  week,  but  night  and 
morning  give  a  teaspoonful  of  beaten  egg- 
yolks  and  whites,  sprinkling  one  grain  of 
quinine  over  the  night  dose. 

Now,  Mr.  Haight  says  there  were  no 
draughts  on  the  fowl  at  night.  Let  him 
search  for  a  crack  or  a  nail  bole,  as  a  tiny 
current  of  air  coming  in  all  night  on  the 
head  of  a  fowl  is  more  injurious  than  to 
put  the  bird  outside  on  a  tree  limb. 

Comb  Turning  Black. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Read,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  a 
case  of  success,  yet  asks  a  question  which 
we  wish  our  readers  to  understand,  and 
that  is  the  turning  black  of  the  comb.  He 

says : 

I  have  a  hen  and  the  end  of  her  comb  is 
turning  black.  She  does  not  seem  to  be 
sick  in  any  other  way  and  she  eats  all  right. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  cause?  I  am 
feeding  my  hens  ground  linseed  about  three 
times  a  week  in  their  feed,  as  they  are 
moulting.  They  are  a  cross  between  pure 
bred  White  Leghorns  and  Plvmouth  Rocks, 
and  have  not  missed  ten  days  since  I  bought 
them  in  laying  and  are  always  busy  scratch- 
ing. I  give  them  liver  about  once  or  twice 
a  week,  green  grass  plenty  and  scraps  from 
the  table. 

Now  when  the  comb  turns  black  it  does 
not  imply  that  there  is  necessarily  any  • 
thing  the  matter  with  the  comb,  as  color  of 
the  comb  is  simply  an  indicator.  If  a  per- 
son is  pale  in  the  face  there  may  be  nothing 
wrong  with  the  face.  Black  comb  may  in- 
dicate pain  in  the  leg,  or  any  portion  of  the 
body,  indigestion,  roup,  injury;  in  fact,  all 
ailments.  In  the  above  case  we  suppose 
that  the  hen  has  probably  eaten  too  much, 
the  best  remedy  being  to  give  her  no  food 
for  two  or  three  days. 

Feeding  Green  Cut  Bone. 

We  receive  a  great  many  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  feeding  green  cut  bone,  which 
shows  that  the  poultrymen  and  farmers 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  feeding  bone 
and  of  having  their  hens  lay  more  eggs. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Switzer,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks 
as  follows: 

1.  How  much  green  cut  bone  would  you 
advise  giving  to  hens  ? 

a.  How  much  green  cut  bone  would  you 
advise  giving  to  chicks  ? 

3.  How  many  times  a  week  and  what 
time  during  the  day  ? 

I  have  got  about.  250chicks,40of  which  are 
thorough-bred  White  Leghorns.  The  bal- 
ance are  a  mixture  of  different  breeds  which 
I  intend  to  kill  off  this  fall.  I  am  now  tak- 
ing five  poultry  papers,  but  think  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  as  good  as  any. 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  will  use  num- 
bers to  correspond  with  the  inquiries. 

1.  One  meal,  in  the  morning  each  day, 
consisting  of  one  pound  of  cut  green  bone 
for  16  hens  (one  ounce  per  hen)  is  sufficient. 

2.  It  depends  upon  the  size  and  age  of 
the  chicks.  A  chick  weighing  one  pound 
will  need  about  one-fourth  of  an  ounce.  In 
other  words  one  pound  of  finely  cut  bone 
should  be  given  50  chicks  that  are  about 
seven  weeks  old,  or  40  chicks  eight  weeks 
old  or  over. 

3.  It  may  be  given  every  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  it 
every  other  day,  allowing  a  change  on  alter- 
nate days. 

Do  not  make  a  mistake  in  feeding  bone. 
There  is  a  difference  between  dry,  ground 
bone  and  fresh,  cut  bone.   The  one  is  hard 


and  brittle;  the  other  is  juicy  and  more 
easily  digested. 

Bones  serve  as  grit  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  provide  both  nitrogen  for  the  egg  (al- 
bumen) as  well  as  lime  for  the  shells,  the 
lime  being  in  a  more  available  form  than 
when  oyster  shells  are  used. 

Using  an  old  Wood  Shed. 

Mr.  A.  Wallace,  Pontiac.  Mich.,  gives  his 
proposed  plan  of  utilizing  an  old  wood 
shed,  and  we  present  his  letter  in  order  to 
also  add  our  opinion.    He  says: 

I  have  an  old  wood  shed  about  25x11  feet, 
which  I  am  thinking  of  fixing  up  to  winter 
about  t  wenty  Plymouth  Rock  chickens.  I 
have  put  about  lour  inche' of  coarse  cinders 
on  the  floor.  I  will  put  three  or  four  ii  dies 
of  sand  on  top  of  the  cinders, with  leaves  on 
top  of  sand.  Will  this  make  a  good  floor 
or  should  I  board  it  ?  I  am  also  going  to 
cover  theroof  and  sides  with  felt.  I  thought 
of  putting  a  small  coal  stove  in  one  end 
and  let  tbe  pipe  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  building.  Would  this  do  ?  Would  you 
advice  me  to  use  some  other  kind  of  heater? 

Twenty  hens  can  be  made  very  comfort- 
able without  the  use  of  a  stove.  Have 
plenty  of  window  light  and  make  the  house 
cheerful.  The  floor  i<  better  than  boards, 
as  rats  harbor  under  boards.  The  leaves 
will  prove  valuable,  as  they  prevent 
draughts  along  the  floor.  Put  the  tarred 
felt  on  the  outside  of  the  house  instead  of 
the  inside.  Instead  of  the  stove  hang  up  a 
stable  lantern  at  night  If  the  house  is 
made  close  on  the  outside,  so  tint  not  even 
a  crack  is  left  for  the  cold  winds  to  come 
in,  a  stove  will  be  of  no  advautage.  The 
point  is  to  get  plenty  of  sunlight  during  the 
day. 

A  LICE  KILLER. 


Kerosene  Emulsion  is  Cheap  and  Can 
be  Made  by  Anyone. 

We  have  frequently  given  the  method  of 
preparing  kerosene  emulsion,  but  at  the 
request  of  many  readers  we  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. For  lice  it  should  be  strong.  It  is 
made  as  follows : 
Kerosene,  2  gallons 

Water  1  gallon 

Bar  soap  1 po^nd 

Crude  carbolic  acid  1  pint. 

Boil  the  soap  in  water  until  dissolved,  re- 
move from  the  fire,  and  while  the  water  is 
boilinghot  add  the  kerosene  and  acid,churn- 
ing  with  a  spray  pump  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  add  six  gallons  of  hot  water,  stir- 
ring well.  Apply  on  walls,  floor,  roosts, 
fences,  yards,  etc,  twice  a  week  with  a  spray 
pump. 

Building  a  Home  Market. 

Eight  years  ago  ducks  in  the  New  York 
market  brought  a  very  low  price,  and 
'•green"  ducks  were  unsalable.  The  mar- 
ket was  over-supplied,  and  those  who  had 
raised  large  numbers  of  early  ducks,  with 
the  expectation  of  securing  good  prices, 
weie  disappointed.  But  tbe  overstocked 
market  proved  a  benefit  in  the  end,  for  per- 
sons who  had  before  never  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  green  ducks  (young  ducks)  were 
induced  to  purchase,  the  result  being  that 
during  the  next  season  more  ducks  were  in 
demand.  The  people  had  really  been  edu- 
cated to  a  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of 
early  ducks  by  the  low,  tempting  price. 
As  the  demand  increased  so  did  the  price, 
and  now  the  market  receives  all  that  is 
sent,  and  good  prices  are  paid.  This  should 
teach  a  lesson.  What  is  to  prevent  the 
building  up  of  a  trade  nearer  home  by 
calling  the  attention  of  buyers  to  choice 
stock,  instead'.of  shipping  long  distances  ? 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  sale  for  poultry 
and  eggs  in  every  section,  if  producers 
will  attempt  to  create  a  demand  by  offer- 
ing something  better  than  the  markets 
afford. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  ean  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following,, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Management 
ot  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  tbe  best  Ladles1  Magazine  In  tbe  world 
la  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  1'hlladelphli.. 
Price  ti.nu  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Some  Journal  and  THE  Poultry  Kkkpee 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  sell  binders,  where' 
breach  subscriber  can  bind  their  ownPooxTBr 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  holdi 
two  years  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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Cure  for  Feather  Kating. 

I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  effect  ually  curing  fowls  of  the  bad  habit 
of  feather  eating,  and  found  the  following 
a  certain  cure  after  falling  with  paraffin, 
paring  the  bill,  etc.:  Take  a  piece  of  wire, 
of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  hairpin, 
bind  it  round  the  top  portion  of  the  bill 
near  the  end,  sufficiently  tight  as  not  to  al- 
low it  to  slip  off.  This  will  prevent  the 
bird  from  eating  or  drinking,  but  will  pre- 
vent its  closing  its  b'll  sufficiently  tight  to 
draw  feather*,  and  the  bad  habit  is  soon 
forgotten.—  California  Pou  try  Kerper. 

FenllngHens  Wheat. 
We  ha\e  always  said  that  wheat  whs 
eood  to  make  hens  lay,  but  to  do  this  it 
must  be  fed  in  moderation.  Hens  are  very 
fond  of  wheat,  and  if  given  what  they  will 
eat  of  it  they  will  fatten  as  fast  as  if  the 
grain  were  corn.  It  is  best  always  to  make 
the  hens  earn  what  they  get  by  sprinkling 
their  grain  among  cut  hay  or  straw.  If 
clover  can  be  got  that  should  be  used,  and 
when  the  wheat  gets  scaree  the  hens  will 
fill  up  on  clover,  which  is  an  excellent  food 
for  ege  production.  No  kind  of  grain  can 
be  depended  on  for  a  full  ration  for  fowls 
in  winter.  They  need  some  erase  or  vege- 
tables or  clover,  so  that  the  grain  may  not 
lay  in  a  hard  lump  on  their  gizzards.— 
-American  Cu'licator. 
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Knapp  Brothers'  White  AVyantlot  tes. 

Messrs.  Knapp  Brothers,  Fabius,  N.  Y., 
are  too  well  known  ro  require  any  words  of 
praise  from  us.  S  weeping  the  prizes  at  all 
shows  which  they  attend,  and  having  some 
of  the  finest  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Wyandottes  in  the  United  States,  their  repu- 
tation is  unexcelled.  Honorable  in  their 
methods  and  endeavoring  to  satisfy  every 
customer,  they  have  succeeded  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  poultry  frater- 
nity. 

Yellow  Legs  and  Skin. 

The  American  preference  for  yellow  legs 
and  skin,  as  indicating  the  quality  of  the 


have  ye'low  legs,  yet  there  is  not  a  yellow- 
legged  fowl  known  that  can  approach,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  the  Game  in  quality 
of  flesh  and  large  amount  of  choice  meat  in 
proportion  to  offal.  The  '  yellow-leg  no- 
tion" is  one  of  the  most  foolish  with  which 
the  American  people  are  affected,  and  as 
long  as  they  indulge  in  it  they  will  be  sup- 
plied accordiug  to  their  preferences  aud  be 
denied  the  birds  that  are  better. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Tt  should  be  a  rule  never  to  sell  a  fowl 
until  it  is  made  very  fat.  A  hen  weighing 
six  pounds  should  be  made  to  weigh  seven. 
The  one  pound  extra  is  not  much,  but  it 


tite  and  induce  the  fowl  to  eat  as  much  as 
possible.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
hens  will  fatten  very  readily,  and  will  gain 
more  rapidly  on  a  small  space  covered  with 
grass,  and  fed  three  times  a  day,  than  they 
will  in  coops.  In  feeding  them,  however, 
vary  the  food,  giving  ground  oats  and  corn 
meal,  scalded,  in  the  morning,  potatoes 
mixed  with  corn  meal  aud  bran  at  noon, 
and  all  the  corn  and  wheat  they  can  eat  at 
night. 

A  yard  10  by  30  feet  will  be  large  enough 
for  fifty  fowls  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
which  is  ample  time  for  getting  them  fat, 
and  if  they  are  in  fair  condition  at  the  be- 
ginning, one  week  will  suffice.    If  the  yard 
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birds  for  the  table,  is  based  on  not  bins; 
more  than  a  notion.  How  the  preju- 
dice originated  against  birds  with  legs 
other  than  yellow  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  buyers  who 
judge  of  the  quality  of  a  dressed  fowl 
by  the  color  of  the  legs  deprive  themselves 
of  the  choicest  kinds  to  be  had.  If  legs  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  quality,  the 
dark-legged  birds  are  superior,  as  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  chance  that  sneh  superb  table 
fowls  as  the  Houdans  and  Langshans  have 
yellow  legs.  One  can  cut  off  nice  slices 
from  the  bteast  of  a  Houilan  or  Dorking, 
and  th°  flesh  is  j  nicy  and  tender,  yet  neither 
breed  has  yellow  legs.   But  few  Games 
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adds  two  cents  a  pound  to  the  price  of  t lie 
whole  carcass.  A  six-pound  hen,  which 
would  sell  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  making 
sixty  cents,  if  fatted,  and  weighed  seven 
pounds,  would  bring  twelve  cents  a  pound, 
or  eighty- four  cents  for  the  fowl.  Here 
we  see  that  by  making  a  fowl  fat  there  is  a 
clear  addition  of  fourteen^ cents  to  the  total 
sum,  and  ten  cents  for  the  ex'ra  pound, 
equivalent  to  foity  percent  gain  by  fatten- 
ing the  fowl. 

Many  persons  depend  entirely  oh  the 
food  to  fatten  fow Is,  cooping  them  inclose 
places  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet.  We 
doubt  the  advantages  of  such  a  system. 
The  object  should  be  to  promote  the  appe- 


is  bare  of  grass,  keen  a  trough  of  finely- 
chopped  grass  where  the  hens  can  eat  of  it 
at  will.  As  good  digestion  is  important,  the 
hens  must  be  bountifully  sujjplied  with 
sharp  grit,  and  pure  water  should  be  kept 
within  their  reach  all  the  time;  charcoal, 
ground  or  pounded,  is  also  excellent,  and  ac 
night  the  quarters  must  be  comfortable. 

No  fowl  will  fatten  rapidly  if  lice  are 
present,  and  this  is  an  important  matter  to 
look  after.  Get  your  hens  fat,  and  thereby 
secure  quick  sales  and  high  prices,  as  the  fat 
fowl  will  sell  even  in  an  overstocked  mar- 
ket.   

This  paragraoh  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  about 
n  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
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NO.  22. 

(Continued  from  October.} 

Society  appears  to  be  divided  mainly  into 
three  classes.  A  comparative  few  have  ac- 
cumulated, or  inherited,  immense  wealth, 
enabling  them  to  live  in  luxurious  ease, 
exempt  from  all  labor,  save  that  of  care- 
ing  for  their  possessions  and  looking  after 
their  investments.  They  are  our  capital- 
ists, perhaps  often  misjudged  and  unappre- 
ciated, but  we  utilize  them  in  building  our 
cities,  our  long  lines  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, in  penetrating  the  earth  for  its 
hidden  treasures,  and  in  other  large  scale 
undertakings  for  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country.  A  much  larger  class,  next 
In  order,  are  our  busy  manufacturers,  our 
enterprising  merchants,  our  industrious 
tradesmen,  our  countless  dealers  in  the 
various  commodities  of  lift,  the  many  till- 
ers of  the  soil,  the  men  who  keep  things 
moving  among  us,  all  of  them  burdened 
with  the  responsibilities  and  perplexities 
and  details  of  their  business,  and  all  em- 
ploying more  or  less  help,  from  the  thou- 
sands in  one  establishment  down  to  the 
score  or  half  score  or  less  in  the  store  or 
shop  or  on  the  farm. 

But  still  another  class,  and  far  more 
numerous  than  all  others  combined,  are  the 
mechanics  and  laborers, — the  toiling 
masses,  the  hard-working  rank  and  file, 
so  to  speak,  that  constitute  the  vast  army 
of  both  sexes,  who  perform  most  of  the 
labor,  without  which  nothing  can  be  pro- 
duced or  accomplished,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, equally  the  most  important,  as  they 
are  the  most  numerous  class.  Year  after 
year  they  labor  on  and  on,  barely  sustain- 
ing life,  obtaining  little  beyond  its  neces- 
sities, but  few  of  its  comforts,  enjoying 
none  of  its  luxuries,  but  vainly  hoping  and 
waiting  for  better  days  that  never  come. 
Thus  is  the  world  to  them,  shorn  of  its 
beauty  and  happiness,  their  very  existence 
becomes  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing, 
and  life  itself  is  almost  a  failure. 

Life  should  be  enjoyable  and  not  simply 
endurable.  We  are  permitted,  and  indeed 
invited,  to  enjoy  it,  and  are  not  required  to 
endure  it;  a  life  devoted  only  to  toil  in 
order  to  sustain  that  life  is  anything  but  a 
success.  Better  never  to  have  existed  at 
all  than  to  be  born  with  an  inheritance  of 
continual  drudgery  and  slavery. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  many  of  those 
who  thus  work  for  others  are  well  used 
by  their  employers  and  fairly  paid,  but 
from  our  own  quite  extensive  observations, 
having  been  intimately  associated  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  wage  earners 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
as  well  as  from  other  usual  sources  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  regret  to 
believe  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
these  employes  are  not  accorded  the  God- 
given  rights  belonging  to  every  human  be- 
ing, and  in  fact  are  supposed  to  have  no 
rights  which  their  employers  are  bound  to 
respect,  while  in  many  cases  said  em- 
ployers use  them,  as  it  were,  simply  to 
mop  the  floor  with,  and  value  them  for  no 
other  purpose. 

Now,  is  it  impossible  to  improve  the 
condition  of  these,  our  down-trodden  broth- 
ers and  sisters?  If  so,  how?  We  endeavor 
and  hope  to  elevate  and  benefit  the  far- 
distant  heathen  by  sending  missionaries  to 
them,  but  why  not  take  a  little  stock  in 
unfortunates  right  under  our  noses  and 
try  to  improve  their  condition  as  well? 
Ordinary  missionary  efforts,  however, 
would  hardly  be  applicable  to  their  case, 
and  to  regale  them  with  such  quotations 
and  precepts  as  "Servants,  obey  your  mas- 
ters;" "If  a  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek 
turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  would  be 
sadly  out  of  step  with  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  day,  and  a  waste  of  valuable 
breath,  which  may  be  of  service  to  us 
later  on,  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
"shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil."  Par  be  it 
from  us  to  depreciate  these  similar  teach- 
ings, or  to  dissuade  anybody  from  adopting 
and  enjoying  them  if  so  disposed,  but  in 
our  own  case,  although  we  might  allow  a 
bird  to  alight  on  our  head  with  impunity, 
we  would  not  permit  it  to  build  a  nest  in 
our  hair. 

We  will  now  digress  to  answer  a  cor- 
respondent and  will  conclude  this  subject 
in  our  December  letter. 

W.  H.  S.  writes: — "Please  answer  through 
the  Poultry  Keeper  how  you  heat  the 
small  brooder  houses  which  are  in  the 
field  back  of  your  incubator  house.  I  un- 
derstand the  arrangement  in  the  improved 
brooder  houses,  as  I  inspected  them  myself, 
but  do  not  understand  the  one  in  the 
small  houses  near  by,  which  houses  you 
recommend  to  beginners.  What  do  you 
think  of  scratching  sheds  for  eggs?"  (For 
the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  we  will 
state  that  the  small,  cheap  brooder  houses 
to  which  our  correspondent  refers  are  al- 
ready represented  on  the  third  page  of 
cover  of  our  twenty-fmh  (present)  cir- 
cular, which  we  presume  is  in  the  hands 
of  all  our  readers,  and  also  more  faintly 
seen  on  page  23.  The  improved  brooders 
are  shown  on  page  15}. 

Reply: — The  principle  upon  which  all 
our  brooders  are  constructed  and  operated, 
both  the  small,  cheap  ones  and  the  large, 
improved  ones,  is  precisely  the  same;  the 
only  advantage  of  the  improved  ones  over 
the  small  ones  being  that  the  work  of  the 


attendant  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  en- 
abling a  much  larger  number  of  chicks  to 
be  cared  for  with  comparatively  little  ad- 
ditional labor. 

The  only  warmth  in  any  of  our  brooder 
houses,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  that 
which  escapes  from  the  brooder  stoves,  or 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  from  the 
brooders  themselves.  Proper  ventilators 
are  indispensable,  and  must  be  connected 
directly  with  the  stoves,  not  only  to  secure 
eomplete  combustion,  but  to  carry  off  all 
unhealthy  gases  or  odors.  The  ventilators, 
represented  on  the  pages  already  named, 
and  more  clearly  shown  in  figures  6  and 
8  in  our  brooder  book,  and  fully  described- 
on  page  13  of  that  work,  are  perfect  in 
their  operation,  and  even  when  the  stoves 
are  in  full  blast,  in  the  coldest  weather, 
all  unpleasant  fumes  are  entirely  removed, 
enabling  the  chickens  to  breathe  pure  air, 
in  which,  although  heated,  the  life-sus- 
taining oxygen  has  not  been  consumed.  We 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  artificially  warm- 
ing our  brooder  houses  beyond  this  point, 
and  by  our  method  have  successfully  reared 
chickens  that  encountered  a  cold  snap  of 
22  degrees  below  zero  when  only  a  week 
old;  but  even  had  every  one  of  them 
frozen  to  death  we  should  have  preferred 
it  to  having  them  mature  into  a  measly 
mess  of  disgusting  poultry,  such  as  usually 
result  from  too  much  pampering.  Our 
brooders  themselves  are  of  course  always 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  comfort  of  the 
chickens  in  any  temperature  incident  to 
this  climate,  and  in  extremely  cold  snaps, 
especially  with  very  young  chickens,  ex- 
tra precaution  must  be  taken,  as  fully  ex- 
plained on  page  28  of  our  brooder  book, 
which  you  already  have. 

We  do  not  regard  scratching  sheds  as 
useful  or  important  "for  eggs,"  as  we 
usually  keep  ours  in  baskets,  where  we 
think  they  are  safer  than  in  sheds;  but 
for  poultry  in  confinement,  and  especially 
if  desired  to  lay,  we  consider  a  scratching 
shed  to  each  house  indispensable  to  the 
highest  success.  We  like  to  have  the 
scratching  shed  a  continuation  of  the 
house,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  tight  par- 
tition, containing  a  door  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  attendant,  and  also  a  small 
one  for  the  poultry.  We  can  then  give 
the  fowls  access  to  the  scratching  sheds 
in  cold  weather  yithout  having  the  house 
as  cold  as  the  shed.  If  the  houses  and 
sheds  face  a  few  points  east  of  south,  as 
they  should,  they  are  protected  from  the 
prevailing  cold  westerly  winds,  and  the 
fowls  obtain  sufficient  exercise  by 
scratching  among  straw,  etc.,  in  the  open 
shed,  to  keep  them  warm  and  busy  and 
happy,  and  in  prime  condition. 

In  a  long,  continuous  poultry  house,  we 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  space  to 
have  every  other  apartment  in  the  form  of 
a  scratching  shed,  because  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  fowls  are  in  the  shed  all  day 
twice  as  many  head  can  profitably  be  kept 
in  each  room  as  if  no  shed  was  connected 
with  it.  The  scratching  sheds  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly 
closed  at  night,  to  guard  against  snow 
storms  that  frequently  surprise  us  and 
cause  much  labor  of  shoveling,  etc., 
whereas  if  thus  oroperly  protected  they 
need  be  attended  with  very  little  work  all 
winter.  These  scratching  sheds  also  ren- 
der valuable  service  during  the  blustering 
weather  of  early  spring  and  late  fall, 
when  the  chilly  winds  would  render  poul- 
try very  uncomfortable  (and  consequently 
unprofitable)  if  not  provided  with  such  a 
resort. 

W.  H.  RUDD, 
Orocco-Poultry  Farm,  South  Natick,  Mass. 


Moulting  too  Soon— Fat  Hens. 

Moulting  (shedding  the  feathers)  can  be 
controlled  to  a  certain  extent,  and  fre- 
quently those  who  are  inexperienced  may 
force  the  hens  to  moult.  It  is  a  subject 
which  should  be  discussed,  as  moulting 
sometimes  prevents  hens  from  laying  at 
a  time  when  they  should  be  busy.  Also, 
another  matter  is,  why  hens  go  on  the 
nest  to  lay,  remain  on  the  nest  a  short 
time,  and  then  come  off  without  laying,  the 
particulars  of  a  case  being  mentioned  by 
"B.  F.  T."  in  a  letter  as  follows: 

1.  — Is  it  not  an  unusual  thing  for  April 
and  May  chicks  to  moult  "in  the  following 
FHW  fynaaoa  ardaodonnn'  naon  ananannn 
August  or  SeDtember?  I  have  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins  and  Black 
Spanish,  and  they  all  moulted  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  Black  Spanish.  Last  year  I 
had  one  Cochin,  hatched  July  1st  to  moult 
in  September. 

2.  — What  is  the  cause  of  one  of  my  Buff 
Cochins  going  on  the  nest  regularly  every 
day.  She  remains  there  for  an  hour  or 
so,  comes  off  with  a  great  fuss,  but  leaves 
no  eggs  behind;  she  started  in  to  lay  about 
six  weeks  ago,  laid  three  or  four  very 
small  eggs,  then  stopped  laying,  but  keeps 
up  the  motions  just  the  same. 

3 — In  grinding  up  corn,  wheat  or  oats, 
for  soft  food,  is  it  all  right  to  use  oats  with 
the  hulls  on  or  should  they  be  hulled? 

4. — I  have  a  young  White  Wyandotte 
cockerel  (May  hatch)  that  is  rather  loose 
in  the  knees,  and  the  thigh  bone  seems  to 
slip  in  and  out  of  the  socket  at  the  knee, 
and  when  he  walks  off  slowly  it  looks  as 
if  he  would  double  up.  He  can  go  over 
the  ground  like  a  young  ostrich,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  bother  him  at  all.  Can 
anything  be  done  for  it?    Will  it  right  it- 


1.  — It  is  not  usual  for  April  or  May 
hatched  birds  to  moult  in  five  months  after 
being  hatched,  but,  as  stated,  it  some- 
times happens,  and  is  due  to  forced  feed- 
ing, especially  when  the  feed  is  oily.  For 
instance,  if  a  hen  has  been  fed  regularly 
on  sunflower  seeds,  linseed  meal,  or  too 
much  cut  bone  and  meat,  she  is  liable  to 
moult  the  first  year,  w;hich  should  not 
happen.  In  fact,  from  May  to  September 
she  should  be  made  to  pick  up  her  food 
and   receive   but   little   from   her  owner. 

2.  — The  fact  that  the  Cochin  goes  on  the 
nest  regularly,  does  not  lay,  and  began  by 
laying  a  few  small  eggs,  is  evidence  that 
she  is  overfed  and  too  fat,  and  the  fact  also 
shows  that  the  heavy  feeding  caused  the 
early  moulting  of  the  other  hens. 

3.  — It  does  no  harm  to  fowls  if  they 
consume  the  hulls  of  oats,  and  especially 
when  ground,  but  whole  oats  should  be 
mixed  with  corn  or  wheat,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  surfeit  of  whole  oats  causes 
crop  bound,  especially  if  the  fowl  drinks 
much  water. 

4.  — The  cockerel  mentioned  may  have 
been  forced  in  growth  too  rapidly,  is  fat, 
or  perhaps  has  been  injured  when  younger. 
He  will  probably  not  have  the  defect  when 
he  has  matured. 


Several  Subjects  at  one  Time. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Wilcox,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  a  number  of  questions  which  can  be 
best  answered  in  the  form  of  an  article. 
Every  question  is  an  important  one,  and  he 
also  states  some  facts  relating  to  his 
flock,  the  crossing  of  the  two  varieties  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  being  a  matter  for  consid- 
eration.   Mr.  Wilcox  asks  as  follows: 

1.  — Have  a  Buff  Leghorn  pullet  with  ex- 
cellent body  and  wing  color,  and  she  had  a 
good  tail,  but  it  has  turned  nearly  one-half 
white.  What  is  the  cause,  and  will  it  come 
in  buff  again  after  she  moults?  Would 
she  be  all  right  to  breed  from? 

2.  — How  many  points  should  there  be  on 
the  comb  of  Plymouth  Rocks? 

3.  — What  is  a  good  remedy  for  roup? 

4.  — Will  kerosene  and  lard,  mixed  half 
and  half,  soil  the  feathers  when  put  on 
the  heads  of  fowls  for  lice? 

5.  — About  how  much  are  capons  worth 
that  are  hatched  in  May;  I  mean  how  much 
per  pound  in  January  and  February. 

6.  — Is  rye  cut  from  the  field  in  winter  a 
good  green  food? 

7.  — Does  turpentine  cause  the  fowls  to 
have  diarrhea? 

8.  — Last  winter,  having  some  White 
Plymouth  Rock  hens,  I  crossed  them  with 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock,  and  from  this  cross  I 
got  some  very  funny  colored  chicks, — some 
black,  brown,  buff,  white,  gray,  and  all 
colors  imaginable.  They  are  of  a  fine  shape 
and  good  size,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  ever  saw  a  flock  of  crossed  chickens  that 
averaged  as  well  as  these.  I  hatched  135 
chicks  in  all,  and  up  to  September  15th  I 
only  lost  seven,  two-  of  which  were  crip- 
pled and  two  killed  by  the  hens.  Twice  I 
set  fifteen  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  and  got 
fifteen  chicks  each  time.  I  also  got  four- 
teen chicks  from  fifteen  eggs  at  two  dif- 
ferent times. 

1.  — The  "Standard"  states  that  the  color 
of  a  Buff  Cochin  much  be  a  "rich,  clear 
buff,"  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  such,  not 
even  at  the  shows,  and  especially  of  males. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
buff  is,  as  some  hens  are  light,  some 
darker,  while  nearly  all  will  have  white, 
black  or  mealy  marks,  while  the  male  will 
never  have  a  buff  hackle  or  tail,  coming 
nearer  chestnut  color,  and  frequently  with 
white  on  the  plumage.  The  Standard 
makes  an  allowance  for  the  tail  of  the 
male,  but  the  buff  on  the  hen  must  be 
"uniform,"  which  is  seldom  the  case.  If 
the  bird  has  turned  half  white,  she  should 
be  discarded,  as  she  will  become  lighter 
each  succeeding  year. 

2.  — The  Plymouth  Rock,  according  to  the 
Standard,  should  have  five  points  on  the 
comb,  but  six  points  are  also  allowed. 

3.  — There  is  no  known  sure  remedy  for 
roup,  and  it  also  comes  in  various  forms. 
The  free  use  of  air-slaked  lime  as  a  pre- 
ventive is  excellent,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
carbolic  acid  in  every  gallon  of  the  drink- 
ing water  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
remedies. 

4.  — Never  use  kerosene  on  the  body  of  a 
fowl.  Lard  alone  is  sufficient.  All  greasy 
substances  will  soil  the  feathers. 

5.  — Capons  usually  bring  from  IS  to  25 
cents  in  February,  but  large  ones  bring  the 
best  prices.  They  do  not  become  largely 
in  demand  until  about  the  first  of  April. 

6.  — Young  green  rye  may  be  cut  and  fed 
in  winter,  but  should  be  used  only  mod- 
erately, as  it  causes  bowel  difficulties. 


7.  — Turpentine  will  cause  diarrhea  if 
given  in  excess.  It  should  not  be  used  un- 
less as  occasion  requires. 

8.  — The  experiment  shows  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  cross  the  breeds,  as  it  destroys 
uniformity  and  the  flock  soon  degenerates 
into  scrubs.  The  fowls  may  appear  fine 
now,  but  the  next  generation  will  be  a 
"motley  crowd."  A  good  breeder  never 
crosses  breeds;  preferring  to  keep  his  flock 
pure  and  use  skill  in  selection.  The  suc- 
cess in  hatching  and  raising  the  chicks, 
however,  shows  that  Mr.  Wilcox  is  careful 
and  attentive  to  his  fowls. 


How  lie  Cured  Roup. 

Mr.  W.  Porter  Akin,  Graham,  Texas,  has 
a  fine  flock  of  Black  Minorcas,  of  which 
he  sent  us  a  photograph,  and  they  were 
beauties.  They  had  what  we  believed  was 
the  roup,  and  as  Mr.  Akin  tried  a  remedy 
with  success,  we  are  pleased  to  make  it 
known  to  our  readers.    He  says: 

"Your  kind  answer  to  my  inquiry  about 
my  flock  or'  Black  Minorcas  came,  and  I 
am  pleaseu  to  &ay  that  I  think  my  brood  is 
about  weil.  I  iiave  not  noticed  any  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  catching  them  and  looking  in 
their  noses  from  the  outside,  they  seem  to 
be  a  little  stopped  up,  with  a  hard  kind  of 
mucous,  but  they  do  not  breathe  hard  and 
never  have  had  any  rattling  in  the  throat, 
and  I  do  not  find  any  sores  in  the  mouth  or 
throat.  At  first  I  noticed  a  bad  smell  in 
one  of  the  cockerels  when  I  cleaned  off  a 
mess  of  mucous  from  his  beak.  I  will  give 
you  my  treatment.  I  used  turpentine  with 
coal  oil  and  carbolic  acid.  The  last  dose  I 
gave  them  was  a  thorough  cleaning  out 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  then  gave 
them  a  good  dose  of  turpentine,  with  about 
one-fifth  coal-oil  and  about  30  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  to  the  ouncu  They  did  not 
seem  to  stop  growing  while  they  had  the 
cold.  I  send  you  herewith  a  picture  of 
a  part  of  them.  How  do  they  show  up 
for  4  1-2  months  chicks. 

He  syringed  the  mouth  and  nostrils  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen — an  excellent  remedy 
— and  also  used,  as.  he  states,  one  ounce 
spirits  turpentine,  one-fifth  of  an  ounce  of 
kerosene,  and  36  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
(30  drops  per  ounce).  He  does  not  state 
how  much  he  gave  as  a  "dose"  but  we 
presume  not  over  ten  drops  of  the  mix- 
ture. We  suggest  that  by  a  caretui  swab- 
bing of  the  mouth  and  throat  with  per- 
oxide (using  a  soft  rag  or  a  stick),  in- 
jecting two  drops  of  the  turpentine  mix- 
ture in  each  nostril,  and  giving  a  dose 
down  the  throat  of  ten  drops,  it  should 
be  sufficient.  A  tablespoonful  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  each  quart  of  drinking  water 
should  also  be  used. 


Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
not  a»  large  as  the  Mississippi,  indeed  it  is 
quite  sm  ill,  but  a  mighty  interesting  stream 
for  all  that'.  It  issues  fiom  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  in  a  thousard  tiny  rills,  more  or 
less,  and  of  almost  as  many  colors.  These 
gather  themselves  into  pools  and  lakelets 
on  the  mountain's  sidp,  covering  au  area  of 
about  200  acres.  Overflowing  their  bounda- 
ries they  slowly  trickle  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  forming  small  cliffs,  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world.  From  a  dis- 
tance one  can  nardly  believe  what  the  eye- 
sight reveals — white,  black,  orauge,  lemon, 
terra  cotta,  green,  blue,  red,  pink,  separate 
and  in  manifold  combinations  stand  out  be- 
fore bim.  It  is  a  hill  of  painted  cliffs  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  that  rises  high 
above.  And  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  each 
of  these  exquisite  colors  represents  a  differ- 
ent temperature.  Does  that  startle  your 
credulity  ?   Even  so  it  is  true. 

Wheu  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing process,  these  waters  again  coine  to- 
gether and  then,  as  if  full  of  mischief  like 
a  pack  of  small  boys  trying  to  play  bide 
and  seek,  dive  dowu  and  remain  under  the 
ground  for  a  space  of  two  miles  and  then 
flow  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  conyonita  as 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  thelitile 
lakes  they  are  hot,  boiling  hot.  During 
their  dark  undergiound  journey  they  fall 
several  hundred  feet  aud  also  many  de- 
grees in  botness,  so  that  when  they  agaiu 
see  daylight  the>  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  scream  of  hot  water.  But,  you 
ask,  where  is  it '!  Where  can  I  see  it 't  it  is 
in  Yeltowstoue  Park  at  Mammoib  Hot 
Spriugs.  It  is  one  of  the  lesser— mind 
you  the  lesser — wonders  of  this  laud  of 
wonders.;  Gro  there  and  see  it  by  all  means, 
but  first  send  to  (  has.  S.  Fee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, St.  P^ul,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  Won- 
derland '96,  that  tells  all  about  this  re- 
nowned region. 
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Warts  on  the  Heads. 

Mr.  C.  Andrus,  Brunner,  Texas,  has  met 
with  a  drawback  peculiar  to  the  Gulf 
States,  but  which  is  rare  in  the  North. 
This  difficulty — warts  on  the  heads— is  not 
easily  gotten  rid  of,  and  frequently  the 
flocks  in  a  whole  neighborhood  are  at- 
tacked. Mr.  Andrus  has  tried  several 
remedies,  and  also  has  some  theories  of 
his  own.  which  are  given  in  his  letter 
herewith: 

"For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
troubled  with  what  I  call  black  warts  on 
the  heads  of  my  chicks.  It  first  begins 
to  form  on  the  eye  or  on  the  comb,  and 
gradually  spreads  all  over  the  entire  head, 
coming  down  to  the  mouth  and  forming 
a  kind  of  canker,  then  reaching  the  eye, 
closing  it  entirely,  and  finally  killing  the 
chick  (only  requiring  about  four  to  five 
days  time  to  do  this).  The  only  effective 
cure  that  I  have  found  is  coal  oil  and 
lard,  mixed  and  well  rubbed  on  in  limited 
quantities,  as  too  much  grease  will  kill 
the  chicks  quicker  than  the  disease.  At 
one  time  I  had  decided  that  it  was  a  con- 
tagion, but  this  has  been  exploded  as  I 
sold  out  my  entire  stock,  moved  to  a  new 
place,  bought  new  stock,  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  out  a  nice  lot  of  chicks  I  got  a 
start  of  the  same  disease.  This  last  sum- 
mer I  lost  about  200  chicks  with  the  dis- 
ease, or  whatever  you  might  call  it,  and 
sand  fleas. 

"What  do  think  this  plague  is?  I  at 
first  thought  it  was  caused  by  overhead 
draughts,  but  I  now  am  positive  that  it 
was  not,  and  am  more  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  mosquitoes  as  it  never  puts  in  an 
appearance  until  they  do,  viz:  from  June 
to  August.  On  investigation  I  find  that  I 
am  not  the  only  one  suffering  from  this 
plague,  but  they  all  differ  as  to  the  cause. 
One  breeder  tells  me  he  is  positive  it  is 
not  mosquitoes,  as  he  made  a  mosquito 
proof  coop  and  kept  his  chicks  in  it,  day 
and  night,  and  yet  they  had  it.  while 
while  another  argues  that  it  is  a  small 
milk  weed  which  runs  on  the  ground  and 
only  grows  in  the  summer  and  that  the 
chicks  are  very  fond  of  this  weed. 

"Now  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  its 
cause,  cure  and  prevention?  When  it 
first  begins  to  appear  it  comes  in  small 
black  scabs  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
wart,  reaching  the  eye  and  closing  it  en- 
tirely, forming  a  hard  dry  scab.  I  notice 
in  the  August  number  that  a  correspon- 
dent from  Bluff  City,  Kan.,  asks  the  same 
questions,  and  in  reply  you  state  that 
may  be  due  to  some  insect  or  parasite.  This 
being  the  case,  how  do  you  account  for 
their  disappearing  about  September  until 
the  following  June?" 

First,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  difficulty 
is  entirely  parasitic  or  it  may  be  chicken 
pox,  and  the  chicks  do  not  recover  rapidly 
if  it  is  parasitic,  because  one  or  two  ap- 
plications of  the  remedy  are  not  sufficient. 

As  a  remedy  we  suggest  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  ichthyol,  lanoline,  cedar  oil, 
and  olive  oil,  applying  the  mixture  light- 
ly, with  the  finger,  on  head,  face,  eyes, 
etc.,  as  too  much  grease  is  injurious. 
This  should  be  done  once  a  day  until  re- 
covery. If  the  mixture  does  not  give  re- 
lief dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  equal  parts 
of  copperas  and  bluestone  (sulphates  of 
iron  and  copper)  in  a  gill  of  boiling  water, 
and  with  a  soft  sponge  apply  it  to  the 
parts,  then  applying  the  other  mixture. 

The  fact  that  it  disappears  in  September 
and-  returns  in  June  is  evidence  that  the 
conditions  between  September  and  June 
are  most  favorable  for  these  parasites,  (or 
we  might  say  fungi,  as  it  may  come  from 
certain  plants  to  the  chicks),  and  as  such 
diseases  (for  such  they  are  styled),  may  be 
very  stubborn,  it  is  only  with  strong 
remedies  that  anything  can  be  done. 

But  to  combat  the  difficulty  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  us  means  labor  and 
patience,  which  a  busy  man  may  not  be 
able  to  bestow,  but  it  is  only  by  hand- 
ling the  chicks  that  any  remedies  can  be 
tested  as  they  must  not  only  be  applied 
on  the  heads  of  the  chicks  but  it  must 
also  be  done  carefully. 

Blood  and  Other  Foods. 

How  to  feed  blood  to  chickens,  and  if 
lard  scraps  are  also  serviceable,  are  points 
to  know  and  which  are  submitted  to  us 
by  a  Montana  subscriber,  who  says: 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  method 
for  feeding  blood  to  chickens?  I  can  get 
all  I  want  from  a  slaughter  house  near 
by;  also  if  water-cress  can  be  fed  to  chick- 
ens as  I  have  a  spring  which  is  full  of 
them  all  the  year  around.  Are  lard  scraps 
good  for  chickens  also,  that  is,  pork  cut 
off  from  pork  roast,  kettle  rendered  and 
compressed  into  round  cakes." 

Blood,  fresh  should  be  mixed  with  corn 
meal  and  cooked  in  a  bag.  Ground  or 
dried  blood  may  be  mixed  wtih  the  soft 
food.  .One  pound  a  day  for  20  hens  may 
be  used. 


Water-cress,  or  any  green  food  of  the 
kind  is  excellent  and  wholesome  for  poul- 
try o?  all  kinds. 

We  do  not  approve  of  giving  lard  scraps 
to  poultry,  as  such  food  usually  contains 
too  much  fat,  even  after  being  pressed. 
In  using  meat  of  any  kind  for  poultry 
always  reject  the  fat  and  use  the  lean 
only. 

MAKING  A  START. 


Ten  Questions  on  What  to  Do  and  How 
to  Do  It — Capital  and  Breeds.— What 
Profit  to  Expect. 

A  reader  at  Niagara  Falls  sends  us  a 
long  letter  and  asks  us  some  important 
questions,  which  cannot  be  answered  in 
a  letter,  and  hardly  in  a  book,  as  they  in- 
clude matters  which  one  must  understand 
from  an  examination  of  his  farm.  As  the 
writer  is  deeply  interested,  and  desires  to 
learn,  he  is  sincere  in  his  inquiries,  they 
being  numbered,  with  their  replies,  below. 
He  says: 

"1.  I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if 
you  would  kindly  give  me  some  advice 
about  making  a  start  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. I  have  access  to  a  well  built  cow 
barn,  now  empty;  the  main  building  of 
which  is  about  100  feet  and  50  feet  wide, 
with  a  wing  about  50x50  feet,  both  two 
stories  high,  with  basement  underneath 
each.  There  is  plenty  of  pasture  land  ad- 
joining, but  only  a  few  trees  except  a 
spruce  hedge  about  15  feet  high  on  one 
side  of  the  barn.  The  main  building  is  ar- 
ranged for  about  75  cows,  in  stanchions, 
along  the  sides,  with  continuous  line  of 
mangers  in  front  of  stanchions,  and  the 
wing  has  five  or  six  good  size  box  stalls. 
Now  about  how  many  chickens  could  be 
kept  successfully  in  such  a  place  and  how 
much  land  would  be  needed  for  yards,  etc. 
The  chicks  would  have  to  be  fenced  in. 

"2.  What  would  be  the  best  arrangement 
of  barn  inside  and  pens  outside? 

"3.  What  size  should  the  pens  be,  and 
best  method  of  building  them  and  the 
nests,  and  how  many  hens  to  be  kept  to- 
gether in  one  pen? 

"4.  The  roosters  should  be  in  what  pro- 
portion to  hens,  and  should  they  be  al- 
lowed with  hens  except  for  breeding  pur- 
poses? 

"5.  Is  it  better  to  begin  the  business 
with  chickens,  or  with  eggs  and  incuba- 
tors; and  would  it  be  advisable  to  prepare 
for  spring  now  by  building  yards  etc..  or 
getting  birds  and  stock  or  to  wait  until 
later?  I  should  want  as  many  hens  as  I 
could  handle  with  the  best  results,  and  not 
so  many  as  to  have  some  neglected. 

"6.  And  now  about  breeds.  What  are 
the  best  for  layers  and  which  for  chickens 
to  sell?  Thoroughbreds  would  give  the 
best  satisfaction  and  returns.  In  either 
case  would  it  be  better  to  have  common 
hens  for  laying  and  better  for  chickens? 

"7.  How  many  would  it  be  best  to  start 
in  with,  intending  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  just  as  soon  as  I  was  sure  of  suc- 
cess and  market? 

"8.  Kenwood  would  be  my  place  of 
business,  and  is  on  the  Ontario  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  and  New  York  could  be 
reached  by  express  trains  at  9  a.  m.  and  2 
p.  m.  daily.  It  is  four  miles  from  Oneida, 
the  nearest  town  of  about  10,000  popula- 
tion, and  twenty  miles  from  Syracuse  and 
Utica,  with  Rome  fourteen  miles.  Would 
it  be  better  market  to  rely  on  Oneida  and 
a  few  smaller  neighboring  towns  or  to  deal 
with  the  larger  cities? 

"9.  Are  not  hotels  a  good  market  for 
choice  poultry?  I  think  I  could  have  a 
good  trade  with  a  dozen  or  more  at  a 
summer  resort  twelves  miles  north.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  one  exclusively  in  the 
business  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and 
as  I  should  endeavor  to  keep  only  the 
best,  I  think  I  could  make  a  good  business 
of  it. 

"10.  What  capital  is  required  for  a  suc- 
cessful start?" 

1.  It  is  immpossible  for  us  to  inform 
anyone  how  to  arrange  a  barn,  as  no  two 
barns  are  alike,  and  the  point  is  to  aver- 
age it  so  as  to  have  sunlight  in  every  pen, 
hence  all  depends  on  "how  it  lays."  The 
basement  and  upper  story  are  of  but  little 
use.  The  flocks  should  be  divided  into 
families  of  50  hens  in  each,  allowing  a 
space  12x20  to  each,  with  yards  ten  times 
as  lar^e,  or  more. 

2.  Any  plan  will  answer  which  allows 
the  pens  to  be  on  the  south  side  and  plenty 
of  light. 

3.  The  pens  should  be  12x20  feet,  with 
close  partitions,  to  avoid  draugths,  50 
hens  in  each  pen, — 25  being  better. 

4.  No  roosters  are  needed  if  eggs  are 
not  required  for  hatching.  Pens  to  pro- 
duce chicks  should  have  a  male  and  12 
hens. 

5.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin.  Pro- 
cure males  and  hens,  pure  breeds — from 
known  healthy  stock  and  hatch  the  pul- 
lets desired,  which  should  be  not  later  than 
April.  Incubators  may  be  used  and  eggs 
purchased  in  spring  if  preferred.    It  would 


be  a  saving  of  time  to  make  preparations 
now,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  spring.  The 
main  point  is  to  be  careful  in  buying,  as 
lice  and  disease  may  be  brought  into  the 
yards. 

6.  Probably  one  breed  would  be  better 
than  two,  and  the  Plymouth  Rock  would 
answer  well  for  your  climate.  Common 
hens  should  not  be  used  unless  to  cross 
them  with  pure  bred  males  and  improve 
with  pure  bred  males  every  year. 

7.  — About  60  hens  and  four  males  will  be 
sufficient  to  start  with,  as  they  will  provide 
you  witli  over  a  thousand  pullets.  The 
point  is  not  to  star  t  too  heavily  at  first. 

8.  — The  suggestion  of  supplying  the  local 
markets  is  better  than  to  ship  to  large 
cities,  provided  you  personally  make  your 
customers. 

9.  — Hotels  are  the  worst  customers.  They 
buy  as  low  as  they  can.  Every  man 
studies  about  supplying  hotels,  but  it  is  a 
poor  chance  to  get  good  prices  and  are  not 
worth  noticing. 

10.  — One  should  have  ample  capital.  Just 
how  much  depends  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done.  About  one  dollar  a  year 
is  the  profit  on  each  hen.  A  thousand 
dollars  will  not  go  far  in  putting  up  build- 
ings, buying  stock,  feed,  paying  for  labor, 
etc. 


Kafir  Corn  and  Engll-h  Sparrow. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis.  Hapeville,  Ga.,  one  of 
the  best  writers  in  America  on  poultry 
matters,  and  former  editor  of  the  "South- 
ern Fancier,"  sends  us  a  letter  on  the 
above  subject,  which  we  present  below. 
He  says: 

"I  notice  what  Mr.  D.  U.  Sloan  says,  in 
the  October  Poultry  Keeper,  about  Kafir 
corn  and  sparrows.  Last  winter  I  sent  to 
Texas  and  bought  two  bushels  of  Kafir 
corn  to  send  out  sample  packages  to  get 
farmers  of  the  South  and  other  sections  to 
try  it  and  see  if  it  really  was  a  valuable 
plant.  I  planted  a  quarter  of  an  acre  my- 
self, but,  as  soon  as  the  heads  formed,  the 
patch  was  infested  with  great  droves  of 
sparrows.  I  tried  shooting  them,  but  it  did 
no  good  at  all.  Then  I  put  up  scare  crows. 
Finding  I  could  do  nothing  with  them  I 
let  them  alone.  And  now  for  the  sequel: 
A  short  since  I  went  out  to  cut  the  heads, 
thinking  I  would  have  a  fine  lot  of  feed  for 
my  fowls  in  the  winter,  when  to  my  utter 
disappointment,  I  found  there  was  not  a 
grain  of  corn  in  any  of  the  heads.  The 
sparrows  had  cleaned  it  all  out  when  in 
the  soft  state.  I  presume.  And,  from  what 
I  can  learn,  this  has  been  the  fate  of  all 
the  Kafir  corn  planted  in  this  vicinity.  If 
there  is  any  one  curse  to  this  country  it 
is  the  English  sparrow,  which  destroys 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain  yearly. 
I  believe  the  Government  should  take  this 
sparrow  question  in  hand  and  offer  a  boun- 
ty, so  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  people 
to  kill  them  by  fire-arms,  by  poison,  or  in 
any  number  of  ways  to  exterminate  them, 
and  let  the  work  continue  until  the  last 
snarrow  dies.  The  man  who  introduced 
English  sparrows  to  this  country,  and  the 
man  who  fills  our  streams  with  the  miser- 
able German  carp,  which  are  fast  killing 
out  our  game  fish,  did  not  dream  of  the 
damage  they  were  inflicting  on  American 
producers.  The  English  sparrow  and  the 
carp  ought  to  go,  and  the  quicker  the 
better." 

What  Mr.  Davis  says  in  the  above  in 
regard  to  the  English  sparrow  and  Ger- 
man carp  is  correct.  It  is  possible  in  time 
to  exterminate  the  sparrow  but  the  carp 
is  not  so  easily  reached  and  multiplies 
too  rapidly.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  too 
much  liberty  in  this  country;  that  is.  the 
liberty  of  allowing  an  individual  to  intro- 
troduce  nuisances  before  consulting  others. 
We  have  not  only  the  sparrow  and  carp, 
but  the  ox-eye  daisy,  cabbage  butterfly, 
gypsey  moth,  canatha  thistle,  and  Austra- 
lia has  the  rabbit,  all  due  to  "individual 
enterprise." 


Yellowstone  Pakk  Season  closes 
September  30t,h.  For  vears  you  have  been 
expecting  to  visit  this  wonderland  some 
day.  Throw  expectations  to  the  winds 
and  take  hold  on  actuality,  "act,  act  in  the 
living  present,"  and  so.  Geysers,  hot 
springB.  peflucid  pnol->,  grand  canyons 
mountain  lakes,  noble  forests,  thundering 
cataracts,  gljss  cliffs,  glorious  fishing,  lux- 
urious bathing,  all  found  in  this  great 
sanitarium.  Drop  business,  get  away  from 
worry,  go  and  have  a  yood  time.  Reduced 
rates  this  year.  Send  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  six  cents  for  a 
tourist  book  that  pictures  the  beauties  of 
the  park. 


Something  About  Wry  Tall. 

Wry  tail  is  that  defect  noticed  when  the 
tail  is  carried  to  one  side.  A  very  inter- 
esting letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Hecke,  of 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  takes  up  this  subject 
as  well  as  other  matters  which  are  enter- 
taining.   He  says: 

"The  pure  bred  poultry  industry  in 
Stevens  Point  is  in  swaddling  clothes  at 
present,  but  its  guardians  are  indulgent 
and  feel  that  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
their  ward  is  assured.  We  claim  credit 
for  having  been  observant  and  modest 
enough  to  glean  from  the 'carefully  read 
columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  other 
feathered  publications  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  the  ubiquitous  mite  and  louse, 
indigestion,  and  other  stumbling  blocks, 
to  enable  us  to  proceed  a  long  way  on  the 
rudimentary  path  without  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  annoy  the  patient  poultry  editor 
with  either  idle  inquiries  or  advice. 

"There  is  about  a  half  dozen  of  us  young 
natives  here  whose  ambitions  are  to  be 
at  some  future  day  numbered  among  the 
elect  at  a  poultry  show,  but  the  short  year 
or  two  during  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  instill  prize-winning  qualities  into  from 
one  to  three  breeds  apiece  has  taught  us 
that  we  want  to  add  about  two  years  more 
to  our  novitiate  and  visit  a  few  good  ex- 
hibitions before  we  venture  out  of  ob- 
scurity and  undertake  to  put  into  effect  our 
intentions  to  open  an  annual  show  here 
for  Central  Wisconsin. 

"Recently  our  zeal  was  given  a  fresh 
impulse  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  M.  F.  Stell- 
wagen,  of  St.  Ignace,  Michigan,  whose  time 
was  very  limited,  but  none  too  much  so 
to  permit  discovery  of  the  fact  that  his 
stature  was  greatly  exceeded  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  while  he  got  in  among  our  fowls 
and  gave  us  the  practical  side  of  many  a 
question  that  we  had  until  then  under- 
stood only  in  a  theoretical  sense,  we  si- 
lently formed  resolutions  to  receive  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  next  visit  in  a  manner 
demonstrative  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
intentions  and  advice. 

"Now,  a  point  has  arisen  whereof  we  fail 
to  find  mention  any  where  in  print  and  the 
writer  desires  information  regarding  it. 
Last  year  I  procured  a  Houdan  cockerel 
and  noticed  that  his  tail  swung  off  to  one 
side,  and  that  while  he  seemed  to  carry  it 
high  enough  he  had  not  sufficient  muscular 
control  of  it  to  prevent  the  wind  from  turn- 
ing it  one  side  or  the  other  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  his  back.  In  disgust  ( 
killed  him,  and  discovered  in  his  skeleton 
a  deformity  corresponding  to  what  I  imag- 
ine would  be  called  curvature  of  the  spine 
in  a  human  being.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
visited  one  of  my  neighbor's  yards,  and  no- 
ticed among  a  nice  lot  of  young  Minorcas 
a  cockerel  affected  just  as  my  Houdan  was. 
The  owner  killed  him,  and  on  dissecting  him 
the  same  deformity  appeared.  That  cock- 
erel had  the  freedom  of  a  small  farm  all 
summer.  Now  I  notice  an  inclination  to 
that  some  one  sideness  in  the  tail  of  an 
otherwise  fine  Silver  Grey  Dorking  cockerel 
I  reared  this  year  on  a  half  acre  lot,  to- 
gether with  about  50  other  young  chickens, 
not  one  of  which  I  lo-t.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  account  for  .the  above  described 
condition  of  these  cockerels." 

Mr.  M.  F.  Stellwagen  is  well  fitted  and 
capable  of  giving  "points"  and  advise  on 
poultry  matters,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  breeders  in  the  State.  Wry- 
tail  may  be  caused  by  the  roosts  being 
too  close  to  the  wall,  allowing  the  chicks 
to  roost  too  young,  and  to  crowding  them 
when  young.  It  is  really  curvature  of  the 
spine,  and  is  an  unsightly  defect.  It  is 
also  sometimes  inherited  and  transmitted 
to  the  next  generation,  hence  a  bird  with  a 
wry  tail  should  never  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes.  We  found  that  out  a  great  many 
years  ago,  as  we  used  such  a  bird  and  all 
his  offspring  had  wry  tail. 


Will  Grit  Hurt  1  hem— Glass. 

A  Pittsburg  reader  is  afraid  that  he  is- 
feeding  too  much  grit.  In  fact,  his  birds; 
eat  large  quantities  of  it,  which  indicates 
that  they  like  it.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  grit  for  chickens.  I  have  some 
White  Leghorn  pullets  and  they  eat  grit 
all  the  time.  My  wife  will  break  up  a  lot 
of  grit  for  them  in  the  morning,  say  a  tea- 
cup full  for  twelve  pullets,  and  they  eat 
it  like  grain,  and  in  the  evening  there  will 
not  be  a  bit  of  it  left.  Will  so  much  grit 
hurt  them?  We  feed  wheat  or  mash  in  the 
morning  and  soaked  bread  or  bran  and  cab- 
bage aud  potatoes  boiled  at  night,  and  they 
scratch  all  day  in  the  manure  and  loose 
earth  in  their  yard  and  seem  healthy  and 
strong." 

Let  them  have  all  they  desire,  as  they  Will 
not  eat  too  much.  They  know  what  they 
'  are  doing.  And  let  your  wife  also  pound 
up  some  old  china,  or  even  glass,  and  the 
hens  will  like  it  even  better.  Pounded  glass 
is  excellent  medicine  for  indigestion.  We 
give  a  ration  of  glass  daily.  It  will  no: 
harm  the  fowls  and  it  makes  you  smile 
to  see  them  swallow  the  large  sharp  pieces. 
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Hatched  Eight  Hundred  Chicks. 

C.  J  MCNAIR,  DANVILLE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valuable  paper 
and  feel  we  have  been  paid  already  in 
the  information  we  have  received  from  it. 
There  is  so  much  detail  to  the  poultry  busi- 
ness that  it  is  eternal  vigilance  surely  to 
succeed,  and  sometimes  even  then  one 
is  thwarted  oftentimes.  We  hatched  800 
chicks  this  season,  had  good,  healthy  ones, 
■and  they  grew  nicely;  but  rats  invaded  the 
brooder  house,  and  before  we  were  -aware 
they  had  destroyed  large  numbers  of  them. 
Weasels,  too,  took  some  of  our  finest  ones, 
which  was  a  severe  disappointment.  We 
are  eager  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the 
"business,  as  we  want  to  make  our  living 
from  it  if  possible.  There  are  a  few  ques- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  First — Where  is  the  best  place 
to  get  bone  meal  (so  largely  recommended 
for  young  chicks),  and  also  meat  scrap? 
Secondly — In  hatching  do  you  favor  cool- 
ing the  incubator  each  day,  and  for  how 
long?  Third— Do  you  turn  eggs  oftener 
than  once  a  day  the  first  week?  Fourth — 
What  is  the  best  constructed  drinking  ves- 
sel ? 

[You  gave  no  State  to  post  office.  You 
•can  get  bone  meal  from  any  poultry  supply 
house;  try  the  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  15  Elli- 
-cott  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  eggs  in  an 
incubator  are  usually  cooled,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  is  an  advantage,  and  they  are 
turned  twice  a  day.  For  drinking  ves- 
sels address  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington, 
111.  We  do  not  know  the  best,  as  opin- 
ions differ.— Ed.] 


A  Cure  for  Lice— Crosses. 

ADAM  FULTON,  CONCORD  DEPOT,  VA. 

I  see  in  your  paper  of  September  that 
Mr.  B.  Chapman  says  that  he  can  cure 
lice  and  gapes  readily.  Would  he  please 
■state  his  cure  for  gapes  in  your  valuable 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  his  more  ignorant 
friends.  It  is  on  page  91  for  September. 
I  want  advice.  I  have  a  three-year  old 
.gobbler.  Had  I  better  keep  him  for  next 
year  or  keep  a  young  gobbler?  Which  is 
the  best— an  old  turkey  hen  or  this  year's 
brood  for  breeding  next  year?  I  white- 
washed the  poultry  house  three  times  this 
summer  with  coal  oil,  tar  and  lime.  I 
wash  the  coops  with  coal  oil  and  scatter 
lime  about  once  a  week  around  the  coops. 
I  have  three  Wyandottes,  but  not  quite 
pure.  I  have  five  roosters  and  two  pens 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Will  it  be  a 
good  cross  with  the  Wyandottes?  I  only 
keep  one  kind.  I  have  140  all  told,  and 
all  healthy.  I  feed  the  small  chicks  rolled 
•oats  and  bread  soaked,  and  they  have  the 
run  of  the  farm. 

[Keep  a  young  gobbler  and  old  hens,  or 
old  gobbler  and  young  hens.  ,  Crosses  are 
backward  steps,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
gain  thereby.— Ed.] 


Laying  at  Three  Months. 

C   T.  HESPE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Is  it  not  unusual  .for  a  pullet  to  lay  at 
three  months  old?   I  am  a  breeder  of  the 

-Andalusians  and  Black  Minorcas.  I  raised 
fifty  chicks;  the  first  hatch  was  June  30 
and  got  twelve  chicks  out  of  thirteen  eggs' 
One  of  these  pullets  started  to  lay  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  and  has  laid  every  day 
since.  The  range  is  unlimited.  The  coop 
is  built  and  kept  according  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  of  November,    1895.    The  chicks 

•  also  were  raised  according  to  the  P  K 

•and  they  are  doing  well. 

[It  is  an  unusual  occurrence.  ^Ed.] 


Pullets  in  the  Majority. 

W.  M.  LLOYD,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 
Of  all  my  poultry  reading  I  find  none 
so  pleasing  as  your  journal,  for  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  straight  and  thorough 
work  for  poultry  interests,  and  its  en- 
deavor to  give  value  for  the  money,  is 
what  I  admire.  There  is  no  juggling  with 
cats,   dogs,  pigeons,   rabbits,  and  all  the 

■  fancy  that  comes  along,  which  makes  it 
the  best  reading  matter  or  all  poultry  lit- 
erature. I  shall  never  stop  my  paper  un- 
til you  are  informed  of  my  death 

twh?Ve  beln  makinS  s°me  experiments 
that  to  me  have  been  of  value  and  may 
be  to  some  of  my  fellow-poultrymen.    I  do 

™ L  re<V°r,  shows'  but  have  raised  s°me 
veiy  fine  birds,  and  among  those  that  have 
Pioved  the  best  and  most  profitable  are 
some  that  would  have  been  cut  by  "Felch" 
TLTk11  /)I?venstedt  himself;  but  to  me 
2J?  v  have  measured  up  to  100  points, 

mrJ  %  i  «Ve,  been  the  best  breeders  and 
most  prolific  layers  of  all  the  flock 

■run  ha;'?,been  experimenting  in  that  diffi- 
cult problem  that  would  make  poultry  rais- 
ing the  most  profitable -ef  all  farm  work  and 
almost  any  other  business  to  be  engaged  in 

™iutc  ™,0n  °f  the  eggs  tIlat  contaii 
pullets.    Three  years  ago  I  had  a  bird  that 

laid  a  medium-sized  egg,  and  of  fine  shape 

and  she  was  the  best  layer  in  the  number 

or  all,  and  of  course  I  set  all  the  eggs  of 

hers  I  could.    I  marked  all  her  hatch,  and 

they  were  set  under  hens,  and  all  the 

■  eggs  set  under  the  hen  were  hers,  and  I 
raised  from  her  eggs,  that  year,  five  sit- 
tings,—forty-six  chickens,  with  thirty  pul- 
lets and  sixteen  cockerels.    Another  hen 


of  the  same  breed  and  age  of  my  best 
layers  (I  had  five  sittings),  raised  forty- 
four  chicks — nineteen  pullets,  twenty-five 
cockerels.  Last  the  same  two  birds'  eggs 
were  hatched  again  with  this  result:  Five 
sittings,  and  bird  No.  1  raised  forty-eight 
chickens — thirty-three  pullets  and  fifteen 
cockerels.  Bird  No.  2  raised  five  sittings— 
forty-seven  chickens,  twenty-seven  cock- 
erels and  20  pullets.  This  spring  I  se- 
lected four  of  the  best  layers  from  each 
"bird  with  this  result:  No.  1  bird's  proved 
true  to  the  mother,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  chickens  were  pullets,  while  the 
birds  from  No.  2  were  true  to  the  mother 
and  followed  in  her  tracks,  the  cockerels 
being  greatly  in  excess.  This  could  not 
have  been  the  work  of  the  male,  for  the 
same  bird  sired  all  the  chicks  the  first 
year.  Another  cock  sired  all  the  chicks 
the  second  year,  and  still  another  cock 
fathered  the  birds  last  spring.  The  hens 
were  all  fed  alike  each  year,  so  it  could  not 
have  been  the  feed,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  hens  will  produce 
more  pullets.  My  friend,  who  had  the 
Black  and  White  Minorcas  chicks,  has  "ac- 
knowledged the  corn,"  and  came  back  for 
more.    He  thinks  they  are  black  enough. 


He  Makes  Poultry  Pay. 

J.  JAMES  SYLK.  QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

May  I  take  the  liberty,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper,  to  give  a  hint  or  two. 
In  the  September  issue  "Peter  Poultry"  de- 
sires a  remedy  for  rats.  I  think  his  own 
remedy  is  about  the  best,  but  prevention  is 
better  than  the  cure.  In  my  humble  ex- 
perience of  some  years  I  have  lost  just  one 
chick  by  rats,  and  that  was  this  summer 
while  repairing  my  chicken  house.  I  left 
part  of  the  floor,  about  three  feet  on  the 
front,  without  flooring;  the  back  part  of 
nine  feet  was  floored,  and  Mr.  Rat  bur- 
rowed through  the  earth,  then  got  upon 
the  floor  among  the  chicks,  and  very  for- 
tunately only  killed  one  bird.  That  ended 
earth  floors  for  me,  and  before  night  I  had 
a  board  floor  over  all,  with  a  space  under 
it  high  enough  to  admit  a  cat  or  small 
dog. 

My  chicken  house  is  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  the  floor  is  raised  from  the 
ground  from  one  to  two  feet,  so  that  rats 
cannot  cut  through  the  floor,  and  of  course 
from  floor  to  ground  is  boarded  up  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  My  house  is  built  on  a 
small  slight  incline;  the  front  being  six 
feet  centre,  seven  feet  and  six  inches  back, 
six  feet  from  floor  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  only  plan  to  prevent 
rats  from  doing  mischief — allowing  no 
place  for  them  to  harbor  and  breed.  A 
small  trap  can  be  cut  in  the  floor  of  the 
chicken  house,  and  a  cat  kept  under  the 
floor  will  keep  rats  away,  but  do  not  for- 
get to  "feed  the  cat"  if  rats  are  not  plen- 
tiful. 

My  chicken  house  is  connected  with  a 
room  14x18  feet,  divided  into  two  pens,  all 
facing  south,  in  which  I  keep  laying  hens. 
I  have  a  Spaniel  dog,  wno  was  the  guard 
over  200  chicks  during  the  day  all  summer, 
and  now  at  nights  he  sleeps  in  the  hen 
house.  He  is  a  terror  to  rats,  cats  and 
strangers.  He  seems  to  have  taken  to  the 
chicken  business  and  I  intend  to  encourage 
him. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  raised  over  200 
chicks  this  summer,  since  the  middle  of 
May.  They  were  fed  principally  on  ground 
grain  mixed  with  milk,  while  young,  and 
now  they  get  one  meal  per  day  of  milk  and 
ground  grain,  besides  the  table  scraps. 
The  cockerels  are  penned  by  themselves, 
about  100  of  them,  but  divided  into  three 
lots  andr  fed  separately.  They  receive 
plenty  of  corn  and  some  oats.  They  are 
mostly  a  cross  of  White  Leghorns  and  Mi- 
norcas, and  are  now  from  three  and  a-half 
to  four  months  old.  I  have  killed  and  sold 
several  pairs  to  date,  and  they  weighed,  per 
pair,  from  seven  to  nine  pounds.  Don't 
you  think  that  is  a  good  showing  for  milk 
feed?  My  chickens  to  date  cost  me.  for 
feed  alone,  about  eleven  cents  each,  and  I 
sold  them  for  sixty  cents  per  pair. 


It  Helps  Wonderfully. 

E.  C.  ELGIN,  PLATTE  CITY.  MO. 

I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  any  paper  we  take.  It  gives 
more  poultry  news.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  "Golden  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes." also  the  Black  Langshans.  I 
handle  them  more  for  pleasure  than  profit. 
There  has  not  been  much  interest  taken 
here  in  poultry  until  this  year  at  the  fair, 
and  we  had  quite  a  display.  Mr.  Theo. 
Hews  was  our  judge.  We  expect  to  have 
quite  a  show  next  year.  I  always  expect 
to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  as  long  as  I 
handle  chickens. 


Sloppy  Feed  and  Disease. 

JAMES  DIXIE,  SPARTA,  ILL. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  saw  a  communiration  from  a 
subscriber  in  Michigan,  who  seems  to  be 
in  trouble  in  regard  to  his  chicks  clog- 
ging at  the  vent.  Now,  as  I  came  through 
the  same  trouble  years  ago, — I  say  came 
through  because  I  put  a  stop  to  it  four 
years  ago.  I  cannot  tell  him  what  the 
disease  is,  but  think  I  can  do  better  by  tell- 
ing him  what  will  prevent  it. 

I  became  satisfied  that  sloppy  feed  of 
any  kind  was  what  caused  the  Trouble,  so 
I  bought  what  is  called  screenings  from 
wheat;  that  is,  inferior  grains  of  >vheat  and 


broken  wheat,  which  can  be  gotten  at  any 
flour  mill.  Feed  this  exclusively,  with 
fresh  rain  water  and  broken  lilass.  very 
fine,  for  grit,  and  you  will  have  no  mere 
trouble  with  clogging — at  least  it  has 
worked  like  a  charm  with  me.  I  have  fed 
nothing  else  for  the  past  three  years  and 
never  had  healthier  chickens. 

Keep  your  drinking  fountain  so  that  the 
chickens  cannot  get  into  It  with  their  feet. 
Having  nothing  but  dry  feal,  tb-jy  HE'!  a 
good  deal;  but  water  is  cheap.  Be  sure 
and  have  grit  before  them  at  all  times. 
Another  thing  in  favor  of  this  is  cleanliness. 
Be  sure  and  do  not  overfeed.  When  I  say 
I  have  fed  nothing  else  for  the  past  three 
years  don't  misunderstand  me.  My  chicks 
have  had  free  range  at  all  times,  and  about 
the  last  week  in  September  I  begin  feeding 
fresh  cut  bone  to  my  pullets —hatched  in 
March — and  by  the  middle  of  October  il:ey 
commence  to  shell  dut  eggs.  During  the 
winter  I  scald  cut  clover,  bean,  etc. 


Kafir  Coru. 

JOHN  STAFFORD.  SEALY",  TEXAS. 

In  your  issue  of  £>epi'Hnbnr  loth,  a  reader 
asked  for  experience  i.i  the  growing  of 
Kafir  corn.  I  sowed  Kan1-  corn  on  half  an 
acre,  and  the  sma.l  sparrows,  which  .ve 
have  down  here  in  Texas,  have  taken  nearly 
all  the  seeds.  I  ahoaii  like  to  see  a 
method  to  prevent  'his  depredation.  The 
birds  are  small  but  thev  are  very  numerous. 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  grow  Kafir  corn 
for  the  seed,  as  well  es  f  jr  the  fodder. 


Results  With  a  Hot  Water  Incubator. 

A.  SHAKESPEARE,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

I  have  made  a  hot  water  incubator,  which 
I  am  now  testing,  but  should  be  very  glad 
to  get  your  information.  I  am  a  new  be- 
ginner in  poultry  keeping  in  this  country. 
I  have  had  the  best  of  luck  this  season. 
I  have  room  enough  for  100  fowls,  and 
shall  make  a  bold  bid  for  them  next  season, 
all  being  well. 


Good  Prices  for  Eggs. 

W.  S.  LEBER,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

We  get  from  8  to  10  cents  per  dozen 
for  eggs  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  eggs  are  24  cents  now.  and  will  per- 
haps be  30  or  35  until  after  the  holidays, 
then  the  price  drops  very  suddenly.  We 
are  thinking  of  trying  ducks. 


Surprising  Results  With  Chicks. 

L.A.   DONALDSON,   RIDGWAY,  COLORADO. 

Kerosene  here  costs  35  to  40  cents  a 
gallon.  I  did  not  start  my  incubator  at  all 
this  season.  We  started  in  with  42  pul- 
lets, which  began  laying  early,  and  have 
kept  it  up  constantly  until  now.  We  be- 
gan setting  the  eggs  February  22,  and  be- 
tween that  and  July  2  I  had  hatched  and 
put  in  the  brooders  over  575  chicks.  Up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  lost,  from  all 
causes,  less  than  twenty,  and  six  of  those 
were  from  accidents.  I  suppose  the  main 
reason  is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  louse  or  any  other  insect  on  them. 
We  have  never  brought  a  live  fowl  on  the 
place,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  as  long  as 
we  can  keep  free  from  vermin.  Our  object 
is  to  produce  eggs  for  the  mountain 
market. 

We  are  breeding  with  thoroughbred 
Rose-comb  White  Leghorns  with  very  com- 
mon fowls.  Our  first  pullets,  hatched 
March  13th,  began  laying  August  10th, 
and  are  keeping  it  up  very  nicely.  We 
sell  only  the  young  roosters  for  broilers, 
at  30  cents  each.  Eggs  range  from  15  to 
35  cents,  and  are  20  cents  at  this  season. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  change  our  one 
Leghorn  rooster  has  made  in  the  color  of 
our  flock  this  year,  for  we  have  a  very 
large  proportion  of  white  fowls,  and  the 
majority  of  our  hens  were  black,  with  all 
kinds  of  combs,  and  many  of  the  chicks 
have  rose-combs.  Our  feed  is  mainly  bran, 
wheat,  alfalfa  and  meat  boiled  four  to  six 
times  a  week.  I  have  sent  for  a  green 
bone  cutter  and  expect  to  have  it  soon. 
If  any  of  these  points  are  valuable  to  you 
for  publication,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  them.  Our  brooders  are  home-made, 
with  top  heat.  Two  are  heated  by  lamps 
for  the  chicks  until  about  three  weeks  old. 
Then  we  put  them  in  others  with  a  five- 
gallon  can  of  hot  water  over-head.  We  got 
our  plans  for  brooders  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  think  we  have  improved  on 
them  somewhat. 


Correction  of  EegUecortl. 

S.  W.  BENNETT,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

I  see  you  published  my  communication 
in  your  October  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, and  made  a  mistake  in  stating  the  num- 
ber of  eggs.  I  received  in  8  months  220, 
which  I  would  consider  very  poor.  I  re- 
ceived as  follows:  January,  61;  February, 
114;  March,  484;  April,  488;  May,  472;  June, 
384;  July  357;  August,  266.  Total  2620,  all 
from  26  hens,  and  some  of  them  pullets 
also. 

[A  total  of  2620  eggs  from  26  hens  in 
eight  months  (about  101  eggs  per  hen)  is 
certainly  an  excellent  record  and  very  cred- 
itable—Ed.] 


Loss  ot  Ducks  and  Feeding. 

That  lameness  of  ducks  is  due  to  the 
food  is  well  known,  and  that  the  best  way 
to  kill  off  ducks  and  other  fowls  is  to  over- 
feed, is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Rutherford,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  after 
losing  some  of  his  ducks  changed  from 
wheat  and  oats  to  corn  and  found  that  the 
ducks  improved,  as  he  states  below: 

"I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  your  ele- 
gant paper  and  I  am  having  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  my  ducks  and  drakes  dy- 
ing. I  have  gotten  the  disease  checked 
now  to  a  great  extent,  after  losing  quite  a 
number  of  my  nicest  ones.  I  have  good 
quarters,  dry,  and  the  ventilation  is  good. 
I  had  been  feeding  wheat  and  oats  chopped, 
making  a  wet  feed  for  them  every  evening, 
plenty  of  good  water,  though  no  feed  in 
the  room,  but  they  have  an  acre  of  apple 
orchard  to  run  in  and  there  are  lots  of 
bugs  and  insects  of  all  kinds  for  them. 
About  two  weeks  ago  I  noticed  quite  a 
number  of  them  appeared  to  be  lame, 
some  only  shuffling  along  with  their  wings, 
and  then  a  few  hours  afterwards  I  noticed 
some  of  them  dead,  and  it  has  been  that 
way  up  to  recently,  when  I  changed  the  feed 
from  ground  wheat  and  oats  to  corn,  boiled 
potatoes  and  bran,  and  they  are  improving 
rapidly.  Now  do  you  think  this  is  due  to 
the  change  in  the  food  or  some  other  cause 
unknown  to  me?  I  certainly  have  been 
in  a  hard  place  to  know  what  to  do.  as 
there  is  so  little  on  duck  culture  in  many 
of  the  poultry  journals  of  the  day." 

The  reason  that  the  change  of  food 
proved  beneficial  was  due  to  the  boiled  po- 
tatoes and  not  to  the  corn;  in  fact,  corn 
was  about  the  most  inappropriate  of  all 
the  foods.  Observe  that  Mr.  Rutherford 
had  been  giving  ground  wheat  and  oats, 
(no  bulky  food)  the  mixture  being  concen- 
trated. When  he  started  in  with  corn, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  bran  the  food  was  not 
so  concentrated  in  character,  the  potatoes 
giving  bulk,  and  being  largely  composed 
of  water  served  to  dilute  the  concentrated 
grain. 

Now,  Mr.  Rutherford  states  that  his 
ducks  had  the  run  of  an  apple  orchard, 
where  there  were  "lots  of  bugs  and  in- 
sects of  all  kinds  for  them."  and  as  his 
letter  reached  us  in  the  early  portion  of  Oc- 
tober, cold  weather  had  not  set  in,  yet  in 
the  midst  of  this  plenty  of  grass  and  in- 
sects he  fed  them  every  evening  on  a  mess 
of  wheat  and  oat  chop.  Weak  legs,  in- 
digestion, and  other  ailments  were  thus 
invited. 

When  ducks  have  grass  they  need  no 
help.  In  winter  give  them  cooked  potatoes 
or  turnips  thickened  with  bran  and  ground 
oats,  twice  a  day.  Change  the  food  oc- 
casionally, allowing  finely  chopped  clover, 
hay,  scalded,  and  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  give  animal  food,  such  as  lean  cooked 
beef,  or  ground  meat.  As  soon  as  a  single 
duck  shows  signs  of  lameness  it  means 
that  too  much  food  is  being  given. 


Warts  and  Remedies. 

One  of  our  subscribers  at  Erie,  Pa.,  has 
a  healthy  flock  but  warts  appear  on  the 
face.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  illness  in 
the  flock  the  case  differs  from  some  others. 
He  states  the  matter  as  follows: 

"I  have  one  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  and 
one  cockerel  that  have  each  a  wart  on  the 
upper  eye  lid;  also  two  cockerels  that  have 
the  same  on  the  upper  beak  just  at  the 
nostril.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  some 
substance  that  had  gotten  pasted  on,  but 
in  trying  to  remove  it,  it  began  to  bleed. 
It  may  be  some  disease,  but  my  birds  are 
healthy  and  eat  well.  They  are  confined 
in  a  yard  and  they  eat  well  and  have  greon 
food  every  day.  I  feed  soft  food  in  the 
morning,  wheat  at  noon,  oats  at  night  and 
sometimes  corn.  I  feed  green  cut  bone 
once  or  twice  a  week." 

The  cause  may  be.  an  inherited  tendency 
of  certain  members  of  the  flock  to  some 
disease, — probably  scrofulous — but  if  the 
facts  could  be  properly  shown  it  would  be 
demonstrated  that  very  high  feeding  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  as  the  birds  men- 
tioned are  confined,  have  green  food,  and 
are  given  three  grain  meals  a  day.  which 
will  sooner  or  later  prove  disastrous  to 
them. 


"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  proimneut  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
G.30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way 'The  Crack  Train  of  the  World,'  "  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  hearts 
ily  con-cur. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FEEDING. 


"Whole  and  firoiiDd  Grains— The  Cost  of 
Food  and  How  Much  the  Cochln«and 
Leghorns  Ate— A  Valuable  Article. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  has  made 
another  valuable  experiment  which  will 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  who  are 
iuterested  in  poultry,  and  we  give  the  re- 
sults as  taken  from  the  Bulletin  issued  by 
him. 

For  most  poultry  as  commonly  kept,  grain 
constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  food.  The 
manner  of  feeding  varies  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  opinions  differ  considerably  as 
to  the  form  In  which  the  grain  should  be 
fed  for  most  profitable  results.  The  most 
general  practice  of  experienced  poultrymen 
is  that  of  feeding  part  of  the  grain  whole 
and  part  ground  and  moistened.  By  feed- 
ing the  ground  grain  they  are  able  to  use 
by-products  cheaper  and,  if  desired,  more 
highly  nitrogenous  than  whole  grains  and 
they  can  conveniently  feed  in  a  mixture  of 
coarser  vegetable  and  various  animal  foods. 
By  feeding  the  whole  grain  scattered  to 
straw  or  some  substitute  they  are  able  to 
induce  exercise  among  laying  hens  not 
easily  assured  by  other  means.  So  far  as 
at  present  known  this  seems  the  best  plan 
to  follow.  A  few,  however,  feed  mostly 
ground  grain  and  some,  especially  on  tho 
farm,  feed  only  whole  grain. 

With  any  whole  grain  that  can  ordinarily 
be  obtained  it  is  not  possible  to  feed  a 
largely  grain  ration  having  as  narrow  a 
nutritive  ratio  as  is  bv  manv  considered 
essential  for  laying  hens.  In  order  to  feed 
a  very  narrow  ration  it  becomes  necessary 
to  substitute  some  highly  nitrogenous  by- 
product for  part  of  the  whole  grain  or  use 
an  excessive  amount  of  meat.  The  econo- 
mical necessity  of  a  ration  so  much  more 
nitrogenous  than  can  be  had  when  using 
a  fair  proportion  of  whole  grain  is  not  ty 
any  means  established  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  narrower  ration  than  can  be 
had  from  mostly  whole  grain  is  best.  A 
ration  as  wide,  and  possibly  one  as  narrow 
as  may  be  found  desirable  can  be  made  by 
using  mostly  ground  grain  and  various  by- 
products, and  we  can  expect  that  the  ap- 
proximate composition  of  the  most  efficient 
ration  may  be  ascertained.  Before,  how- 
ever, experimenting  with  rations  of  vari- 
ous compositions  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  learn  whether  a  ration  mostly  of  whole 
gram,  for  the  efficient  utilizing  of  which 
the  common  hen  is  so  admirably  equipped 
by  nature,  may  not  under  some  circum- 
stances prove  more  profitable  than  the 
ground  mixtures. 

PLAN  OF  TnE  EXPERIMENT . 
Among  several  feeding  experiments  made 
at  this  station  to  supply  information  con- 
cerning the  economy  of  feeding  ground 
grain,  and  the  relative  amounts  of  ground 
and  whole  grain  that  can  be  fed  to  best 
advantage  was  one  with  laying  hens  the 
results  of  which  are  brieflv  summarized  in 
this  bulletin.  In  this  feeding  trial  compari- 
son was  made  of  a  ration  in  which  all  the 
grain  was  whole  with  another,  similar  in 
composition,  but  having;  about  half  the 
grain  ground  and  moistened.  Pour  lots  of 
hens  were  used,  two  of  White  Leghorns 
and  two  of  Buff  Cochins.  For  convenience 
they  are  referred  to  as  pens  1,  2  3  and  4 
Pens  I  and  2  were  Leghorns  and  pens  3  and 
4  Cochins. 

The  two  lots  of  Leghorns  were  alike, 
and  the  two  lots  of  Cochins,  so  far  as 
breeding,  food  and  general  circumstances 
or  rearing  to  maturity  were  concerned 
Each  lot,  however,  had  for  the  first  year 
after  approaching  laying  maturity  been  fed 
a  ration  similar  to  the  one  for  the  second 
year.  The  results  mentioned  in  this  bul- 
letin are  therefore  those  for  the  second  of 
two  consecutive  years  on  the  same  ration. 
About  the  same  number  of  hens  were  kept 
at  all  times  in  contrasted  pens  equal 
numbers  of  the  few  hens  taken  out  for 
other  uses  being  removed  from  each  pen 
During  the  first  year  no  male  bird  was  at 
any  time  in  any  of  the  pens  nor  for  the 
first  half  of  the  second  year.  It  became 
necessary  during  the  second  year,  however, 
owing  to  lack  of  room,  to  keep  male  birds 
with  the  hens,  and  in  April  a  cock 
was  added  to  each  pen.  at  the  same  time 
that  two  hens  were  taken  from  each  Leg- 
horn pen.  On  this  account  and  also  be- 
cause fewer  hens  were  kept  the  results  for 
the  second  year  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily 
compared  with  those  for  the  first  year,  al- 
though the  contrasted  pens  were  at'  all 
times  comparable  with  each  other.  Any 
estimates  are  calculated  from  the  average 
consumption  per  fowl  and  the  average  pro- 
duction per  hen.  The  pens  were  all  in  one 
house,  separated  by  partitions,  each  pen 
having  floor  space  of  10x12  feet.  The  small 
open  yards  attached  to  Nos.  1  and  2  includ- 
ed about  240  square  feet  each,  and  those 
of  Nos.  3  and  4  about  160  square  feet  each. 
These  yards  were  deeply  covered  with  coal 
ashes.  No  other  yards  were  available  al- 
though somewhat  larger  ones  than  those 
used  would  be  desirable.  When  it  is 
wished  to  account  for  all  food  it  is  not 
possible  to  allow  extended  range  although 
for  other  considerations  larger  runs  are 
best  in  summer.  With  more  liberty  better 
laying  might  be  expected  than  that  re- 
corded, but  under  the  conditions  of  con- 


tinuous confinement  necessary  the  egg 
yields  were  not  too  low. 

the  FOOD. 
Pens  No.  1,  (Leghorns),  and  No.  3, 
(Cochins),  were  given  for  the  morning  feed 
each  day  a  mixture  of  ground  grain 
moistened.  Of  this  mixed  grain  which  was 
moistened  with  hot  water  and  fed  warm 
during  cold  weather  and  moistened  with 
water  at  ordinary  temperature  during  hot 
weather,  the  hens  had  all  they  would 
readily  eat.  Later  in  the  day  soVne  kind 
of  whole  grain  was  fed,  scattered  in  clean 
straw. 

Pens  2,  (Leghorns),  and  4,  (Cochins), 
were  fed  whole  grain  of  different  kinds — 
with  the  single  exception  that  corn  was 
cracked.  This  was  scattered  in  straw  on 
tight  wooden  floors  and  none  was  left  un- 
eaten. 

All  the  hens  were  fed  twice  each  week 
all  the  cut  fresh  bones  they  would  eat. 
During  three  periods  skim-milk  was  fed  to 
each  pen.  Either  greeN  alfalfa,  cabbage, 
corn  silage  or  soaked  chopped  hay  was  fed 
at  noon,  the  moistened  hay  being  fed  warm 
to  pens  1,  (Leghorns),  and  3,  (Cochins). 
Plenty  of  stone  grit  and  oyster  shells  was 
kept  always  in  each  pen.  As  it  was  rot 
possible  to  give  the  benefit  of  grass  runs, 
all  green  food  was  fed  cut  in  troughs, 
although  necessarily  fed  in  this  way  to 
make  accounting  for  all  food  possible,  it 
was  at  some  disadvantage,  for,  except  at 
the  risk  of  much  waste,  the  green  food 
could  not  be  fed  as  liberally  as  desired 
at  sometimes  on  account  of  rapid  wilting 
and  drying. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  for  pens 
1,  (Leghorns),  and  3,  (Cochins),  was  kept 
at  about  that  of  the  ration  for  pens  2  and 
4,  although  it  did  usually  run  somewhat 
narrower.  The  mixed  grain  fed  to  pens 
1  and  3  was  made  to  correspond  closely  to 
the  combination  of  whole  grain  which  was 
fed  at  the  same  time  to  pens  2,  (Leghorns), 
and  4,  (Cochins).  With  the  exception  of 
using  wheat  bran  and  middlings  instead 
of  ground  wheat,  the  same  grains  were  fed 
ground  in  the  mixture  that  were  fed  whole 
in  the  contrasted  ration.  The  grain  mix- 
ture numbered  3  in  the  following  table 
and  fed  from  November  14th  to  December 
12th,  consisted  of  three  parts,  by  weight,  of 
ground  flaxseed  and  one  part  each  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  corn  meal, 
ground  oats,  ground  barley  and  ground 
buckwheat.  The  grain  mixture,  No.  4, 
fed  from  December  12th  to  July  24th,  con- 
tained two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  two  parts 
of  corn  meal  and  one  part  each  of  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  ground  barley  and 
ground  buckwheat.  The  mixture,  No.  5, 
fed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  ground  flaxseed,  two 
parts  wheat  bran  and  one  part  each  of 
wheat  middlings,  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
ground  barley  and  ground  buckwheat. 

The  mixed  ground  grain  constituted  on 
the  average  for  the  year  48.3  per  cent,  of 
the  grain  fed  to  the  Leghorns  in  pen  No. 
1  and  and  47.4  per  cent,  of  the  grain  fed  to 
Cochins  in  pen  No.  3.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  average  composition  of 
each  food: 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FOODS. 


a 


—  s. 


Grain  mix.  No. 

3. 

11.8 

3.1113.8 

5.6159.0 

6.7 

Grain  mix.  No. 

4. 

13.7 

3.5 

11.9 

5.4162.4 

3.1 

Grain  mix.  No. 

5. 

10.9 

3.1 

15.0 

5.3|58.9 

6.8 

Wheat  

12.8 

1.7 

11.1 

2.2)70.2 

1.9 

Cracked  corn  . 

13.2 

1.1 

8.2 

1.4  72.9 

3.2 

Oats  

12.6 

3.4U3.8 

8.0156.6 

5.6 

Barley   

13.5 

2.5  11.9 

3.5|66.6 

2.0 

Buckwheat  

15.8 

2.3 

9.2 

10.4160.3 

2.0 

Flaxseed   

7.9 

3.6;22.4 

4.9J32.6 

28.6 

Cabbage   

89.3 

1.2  2.5 

l.l|  5.5 

.4 

Corn  silage   . . 

7fi.ll 

.9 

2.2 

4.9J14.4 

1.0 

Alfalfa,  green 

76.2 

2.1 

4.3 

6.1  10.1 

1.2 

Alfalfa  hay  . . . 

16.0 

9.8 

21.5 

19.2  31.3 

2.2 

90.5 

.7 

3.2 

—  5.1 

.5 

Fresh  bone  . . . 

... 

34.2122.8 

2IP.fi 

—|  1.9 

20.5 

[Noite. — The 

above  are  percentages.] 

C'CST  OF  THE  FOOD 

In  determining  the  cost  of  food,  wheat 
was  rated  at  the  average  of  57.6  cents  per 
bushel,  corn  at  50.1  cents,  oats  at  37.9 
cents,  barley  at  61.4  cents,  buckwheat  at 
56.1  cents,  wheat  bran  at  $16  per  ton, 
wheat  middlings  at  $17,  corn  at  $19.20, 
ground  oats  at  $24,  ground  barley  at  $25.6'), 
ground  buckwheat  at  23.36,  alfalfa  hay  at 
$9.60,  alfalfa  forage  at  $2,  cabbage  and  corn 
silage  at  $3  per  ton.  Skim  milk  was  rated 
24  cents  per  100  pounds,  cut  bone  at  80 
cents,  oyster  shells  at  $1  and  stone  grit 
at  $1  per  100  pounds;  flaxseed,  ground  or 
whole,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

The  records  of  feeding  and  the  results 
derived  will  be  found  in  full,  for  each 
period  of  about  twenty-eight  days,  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  station.  The  general 
results  for  the  whole  year  are  alone  con- 
sidered in  this  bulletin  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  average  composition  of  the 
rations  fed  to  each  pen.  The  yearly 
averages,  however,  cannot  show  the  modi- 
fications made  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  The  flaxseed,  for  instance,  was  fed 
only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
when  the  hens  were  moulting  and  skim 
milk  was  fed  during  three  periods  only, 
both  these  foods,  especially  the  milk,  be- 


ing fed  in  larger  proportion  than  the  yearly 
averages  would  indicate. 

The  valuations  given  to  the  foods  were 
very  much  higher  than  the  market  prices 
holding  at  the  present  time.  The  older 
prices  were  used,  however,  to  allow  of 
convenient  comparison  of  results  with  those 
of  former  feeding.  At  recent  prices  the 
food  cost  of  egg  production  would  be  much 
lower  than  the  data  show.  In  determining 
the  value  of  the  eggs  they  were  rated  at 
the  average  wholesale  market  price  for  the 
period  during  which  they  were  laid.  The 
full  data  found  in  the  annual  report  will 
permit  of  any  recalculation  desired. 

For  the  pen  of  Leghorns,  No.  1,  having 
the  ground  grain,  the  amount  of  water-free 
substance  in  the  food  taken  per  day  per 
fowl  on  the  average  for  the  whole  year 
was  2.83  ounces.  For  pen  No.  2,  (Leg- 
horns), having  whole  grain,  the  average 
was  2.94  ounces — an  excess  in  consumption 
of  about  four  per  cent. 

For  pen  No.  1,  (Leghorns),  the  cost  of 
food  per  hen  for  the  whole  year  was  84.27 
cents.  The  average  number  of  eggs  was 
92.94,  weighing  194.15  ounces;  5.3  pounds 
of  water-free  food  were  consumed  at  a 
cost  of  6.95  cents  for  every  pound  of  eggs 
produced.  The  food  cost  for  every  dozen 
eggs  10.88  cents.  The  market  value  of  eggs 
laid  per  hen  was  133.86  cents,  exceeding 
the  cost  of  food  by  58.8  per  cent. 

For  pen  No.  2,  (Leghorns),  the  cost  of 
food  per  hen  for  the  whole  year  was  85.56 
cents.  The  average  number  of  eggs  was 
77. 03,  weighing  165.81  ounces;  6.47  pounds 
of  water-free  food  were  consumed  at  a 
cost  of  8.44  cents  for  every  pound  of  eggs 
produced.  The  food  cost  for  every  dozen 
eggs  is  13.33  cents.  The  market  value  of 
eggs  laid  per  hen  was  111.51  cents,  exceed- 
ing the  cost  of  food  by  30.3  per  cent. 

For  the  pen  of  Cochins,  No.  3,  having 
the  ground  grain,  the  amount  of  water-free 
substance  in  the  food  taken  per  day  per 
fowl  on  the  average  for  the  whole  year  was 
3.41  ounces.  For  pen  No.  4,  having  whole 
grain,  the  average  was  3.50  ounces, 
an  excess  over  the  consumption  of  No.  3  of 
only  about  2.6  per  cent. 

For  pen  No.  3  the  cost  of  food  per  hen 
for  the  whole  year  was  102.22  cents.  The 
average  number  of  eggs  was  47.51,  weigh- 
ing 95.39  ounces;  13.01  pounds  of  water-free 
food  were  consumed  at  a  cost  of  17.15 
cents  for  every  pound  of  eggs  produced. 
The  food  cost  for  every  dozen  eggs  25.8 
cents.  The  market  value  of  eggs  laid  per 
hen  was  75  cents,  being  26.6  per  cent,  less 
than  the  cost  of  food. 

For  pen  No.  4  the  cost  of  food  per  hen 
for  the  whole  year  was  103.33  cents.  The 
average  number  of  eggs  was  63.72,  weigh- 
ing 126.85  ounces;  10.04  pounds  of  water- 
free  food  were  consumed  at  a  cost  of  13 
cents  for  every  pound  of  eggs  produced. 
The  food  cost  for  every  dozen  eggs  19.44 
cents.  The  market  value  of  eggs  laid  per 
hen  was  110.76  cents,  exceeding  the  cost 
of  food  by  7.3  per  cent. 

Although  all  the  hens  were  fed  liberally 
the  average  for  the  year  shows  that  those 
having  the  ground  grain  were  satisfied  with 
less  actual  dry  matter  in  the  food.  The 
cost  of  the  ground  grain  ration  was  also 
somewhat  less..  These  differences  although 
noticeable  were  not  so  pronounced  as  simi- 
lar ones  observed  during  the  first  year. 

The  Leghorns  having  the  ground  grain 
laid  over  20  per  cent,  more  eggs  than  those 
having  only  whole  grain  and  showed  nearly 
tw'ice  as  great  difference  between  the 
market  value  of  the  eggs  and  the  cost  of 
food.  The  best  egg  production  by  pen  No. 
2  during  any  period  was  that  of  one  pound 
of  eggs  for  every  3.52  pounds  of  water-free 
food  consumed.  This  was  exceeded  by  pen 
No.  1  during  four  periods.  On  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  22  per  cent,  more  food 
was  taken  by  pen  No.  2  for  the  same  egg 
production  than  by  pen  No.  1. 

With  the  pen  of  Cochins  having  the 
ground  grain  the  laying  was  much  poorer 
than  with  the  contrasted  pen,  although 
there  was  pronounced  decreases  in  laying 
with  both  pens  over  that  of  the  first  year. 
Pen  No.  4  laid  over  one-third  more  eggs 
than  did  pen  No.  3,  and  at  a  season  of  the 
year  to  make  their  market  value  nearly 
48  per  cent,  greater.  The  consumption  of 
food  for  the  same  egg  production  was  with 
both  pens  of  Cochins  much  greater  than 
with  the  Leghorns,  but  with  pen  No..  4 
was  nearly  23  per  cent,  greater  than  with 
pen  No.  2. 

The  results  accompanying  the  contrasted 
rations  fed  during  this  trial  showed  in  gen- 
eral the  same  differences  that  occurred 
during  the  first  year,  only  these  differences 
were  more  pronounced. 

Aside  from  the  primary  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  the  contrasted  rations,  it  is 
of  interest  with  the  data  at  hand  to  note 
the  differences  between  the  first  and 
second  years'  production  from  the  same 
fowls.  The  Leghorns  having  the  ground 
grain  laid  more  eggs  during  the  second 
year  than  during  the  first.  Rating  the 
eggs  laid  during  the  llrst  year  at  the 
prices  holding  for  corresponding  periods 
in  the  second,  the  eggs  for  the  second 
year  exceeded  those  of  first  in  market 
value  by  about  6.5  per  cent.  The  number 
was  over  8  per  cent  greater.    For  pen  No. 

2  there  was  a  falling  off  in  value  of  egg 
production  of  about  12.7  per  cent. 

There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  num- 
ber of  eggs  for  the  second  year  with  both 
pens  of  Cochins,  the  egg  production  being 
over  20  per  cent,  lower  for  the  second 
year.    Taking  both  years  together,  pen  No. 

3  was  fed  at  a  loss,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct falling  considerably  short  of  the  cost 
of  food.    By  considering  the  poultry  value 


of  the  hen  at  the  end  of  the  trial  there 
would  be  a  total  increase  exceeding  some- 
what the  total  expense  for  food  and  grow- 
ing of  pullet,  but  much  less  than  could 
have  been  derived  from  the  sale  o£  the 
pullet  at  the  market  price  in  the  beginning. 
The  showing  of  pen  No.  4  having  the 
whole  grain  was  considerably  better  than 
that  of  No.  3,  possibly  on  account  of  the 
greater  exercise  induced  by  the  necessity 
of  searching  for  the  grain  in  straw,  a  mat- 
ter of  decided  importance  with  such  aa 
inactive  bird  as  the  Cochin.  The  value 
of  the  product  exceeded  the  cost  of  food, 
by  over  25  per  cent,  during  the  first  year 
and  by  less  than  8  per  cent,  during  the 
second  year.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  growing  the  pullet,  the  cost  of 
food  for  the  two  years  and  the  final  poultry 
value  of  the  hen,  there  was  an  excess  in 
value bythe total  product  over  coit  of  about 
34  per  cent.  But  allowing  a  fair  estimate 
for  rent  and  labor,  there  would  be  less 
net  income  than  could  have  been  obtained 
by  sale  of  the  pullet  at  the  start.  The 
first  year's  results  alone  with  this  pen 
would  make  a  better  showing. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  different 
rations  upon  egg  production  the  results 
from  hens  of  one  of  the  better  laying 
breeds,  as  in  this  case  the  Leghorn,  are 
of  the  greater  importance.  While  the  pen 
of  Leghorns  having  whole  grain  fell  off  in 
laying  during  the  second  year,  as  well  as 
both  pens  of  Cochins,  the  Leghorns  having 
the  ground  grain  laid  better  during  the 
second  year  than  during  the  first.  Allow- 
ing for  the  cost  of  hatching  and  the  food, 
cost  of  growing  the  pullets  for  this  feed- 
ing experiment,  and  considering  the  market 
value  of  the  hens  at  the  end,  there  was 
for  the  two  years  with  those  having  the 
whole  grain  an  excess  in  the  value  of  pro- 
duct over  the  cost  of  food  of  48.6  per  cent. 
With  those  having  the  ground  grain  there 
was  an  excess  of  68. 5  per  cent.  The  actual 
difference  over  the  total  cost  of  food  was 
about  one-third  greater  with  the  hens 
having  the  ground  grain  ration. 

The  primary  object  in  this  feeding  ex- 
periment was  to  study  the  relative  effici- 
ency of  the  whole  grain  and  of  the  partly 
ground  grain  ration.  Although  the  con- 
ditions were  not  entirely  favorable  for  the 
most  economical  results  from  laying  hens, 
the  food  cost  of  production  of  eggs  has 
been  given  as  matter  of  additional  interest. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Two  pens  of  laying  hens,  one  of  large 
and  the  other  of  a  small  breed,  having  a 
ration  the  grain  of  which  was  whole,  ate 
during  their  second  year  somewhat  more 
food  at  a  little  greater  cost  than  two 
similar  pens  having  a  ration  in  which  half 
the  grain  was  ground  and  moistened. 

2.  Cochin  hens,  having  the  whole  grain 
ration  laid  much  better  than  those  having 
the  ground  grain,  although  neither  lot 
laid  at  a  profitable  rate  during  the  second 
year. 

3.  Leghorn  hens  having  a  ration  in  which 
the  grain  was  whole  consumed  on  the  aver- 
age for  two  years  over  twenty  per  cent, 
more  food  for  the  same  egg  production  than 
did  similar  hens  having  half  the  grain  in 
their  ration  ground  and  moistened.  The 
hens  having  whole  grain  had  on  the  aver- 
age for  two  years  6.4  pounds  of  water-free 
food  for  every  pound  of  eggs  produced. 
Those  having  ground  grain  had  on  the 
average  for  the  two  years  5.3  pounds  of 
water-free  food  for  every  pound  of  eggs 
produced. 


Grit. 


It  is  necessary  that  fowls  have  access  to 
some  kind  of  grit  if  grain  food  is  fed  'n 
any  considerable  quantities.  During  the 
summer  months,  when  they  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  yards  or  runs,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  provide  grit,  provided  the  soil 
is  at  all  gravelly.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  soil  is  fine  sand  or  clay  it  will  be 
necessary  not  only  to  provide  grit  during 
the  winter  months,  but  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

Small  pieces  of  crushed  stone,  flint,  or 
crockery  ware  will  answer  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. There  are  many  poultry  supply 
houses  which  keep  constantly  on  hand 
crushed  granite  in  various  sizes  suitable 
for  nearly  all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls. 

Crushed  oyster  shells  to  a  large  extent, 
will  supply  the  necessary  material  for 
grinding  their  food,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  lime  for  egg  shells.  Chemical 
analysis  and  experiments,  together  with  re- 
ports from  many  practical  poultrymen, 
show  conclusively  that  the  ordinary  grain 
and  the  green  food  supplied  to  laying  hens 
do  not  contain  enough  lime  for  formation 
of  the  egg  shell.  It  will  require  several 
times  as  much  lime  as  is  ordinarily  fed  if 
good  strong  egg  shells  are  to  be  produced. 
Crushed  oyster  shells  will  supply  this  ne- 
cessary lime  if  kept  continually  before  the 
fowls,  trusting  to  them  to  eat  the  amount 
needed  to  supply  lime  rather  than  mixing 
the  shells  with  food.  The  judgment  of 
the  fowl  can  be  relied  upon  in  this  respect. 
— National  Stockman. 


If  you  allow  a  draught,  of  air  to  flow  over 
your  fowls  at  nighr,  the  probability  will  be 
that  you  will  find  their  heads  and  eyes 
swollen  in  the  morning.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  remove  the  cause  by  stopping  up 
the  cracks  or  the  ventilatar-bole  at  the  lop 
of  the  poultry -house.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
anoint  the  bead  and  eves  with  n  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  spirits  turpen- 
tine and  four  parts  of  sweet  oil. 
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ROUP  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 


The  Sconrgeof  Poultrydom— Symptoms 
of  Roup- Some  of  the  Remedies— A 
Contagious  Disease. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Hare,  in  an  excellent  article 
to  the  Poultry  Monthly,  states  that  roup, 
;a  fatal  and  highly  contagious  disease  is 
becoming  unfortunately  more  common,  and 
a  large  number  of  valuable  exhibition  and 
breeding  specimens  are  yearly  carried  off 
by  it.  It  appears  to  a  greater  extent  among 
fanciers'  fowls  which  are  exposed  to  wet 
and  cold  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Those  roosting  in  badly  ventilated  or 
draughty  houses,  or  in  pens  which,  being 
constructed  with  too  much  glass,  become 
excessively  hot  during  the  daytime  and 
again  extremely  cold  at  night,  are  liable 
to  an  attack  of  roup.  Then  overcrowding, 
keeping  birds  closely  confined  in  a  warm 
pen,  the  defective  ventilation  necessitating 
the  same  impure  air  being  inhaled  over 
and  over  again,  render  fowls  exceedingly 
tender .  and  liable  to  be  upset  by  atmos- 
pheric changes.  Some  affirm  that  feeding 
too  much  grain  and  soft  food,  which  are 
rich  in  carbon,  with  a  scarcity  of  green 
bones,  meat,  etc.,  is  a  predisposing  cause. 
This  results  in  an  excess  of  the  carbona- 
ceous or  carbon  containing  portion  of  food, 
with  a  deficiency  of  protein,  or  the  part  of 
all  matter  which  can  be  digested  by  the 
fowl  that  goes  to  the  formation  of  meat, 
feathers  and  eggs  (called  also  the  nitroge- 
nous part  of  foods  or  albuminoids,  and  be- 
ing thirty  per  cent,  of  the  bones  in  a  fowl's 
body,  carbon  only  six  per  cent). 

That  it  is  eminently  communicable  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt,  either  by  means  of  one 
diseased  fowl  touching  another,  by  a 
healthy  fowl  getting  the  discharge  in  a 
feed  trough  or  water  dish,  or  through  the 
disease  germ  that  is  floating  in  the  air. 
Great  care  is  required  in  handling  the 
sick  fowls,  as  inflammation  will  commence 
in  any  wound  or  cut  that  the  discharge 
reaches.  The  hands  should  be  washed  im- 
mediately after  treating  the  bird,  and 
every  feather,  stick  or  anything  made  use  of 
should  be  burned  or  buried.  The  discharge 
and  false  membrane  should  be  taken  away 
where  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any 
animal  touching  them. 

Although  the  most  robust  may  be  affect- 
ed, those  birds  whose  health  is  weakened 
by  any  cause  are  especially  susceptible. 
One  attack  of  roup  does  not  appear  to 
afford  any  immunity  from  others,  and  the 
best  of  care  is  neccessary  to  completely 
rid  a  bad  case  of  its  after  effects. 

Symptoms: — Roup  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
mouth,  causing  a  thickening  of  the  se- 
cretions. At  first,  the  nostrils  are  filled 
with  moisture;  the  eyes  are  red  and 
watery,  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  tear 
duct;  the  fowl  coughs  or  sneezes,  the  thick- 
ening of  the  secretions  interfering  with  the 
breathing;  the  plumage  is  ruffled,  dirty 
and  sticky  under  the  wings,  where  the 
head  is  placed;  bird  has  disinclination  to 
food,  standing  on  perch  in  daytime  or 
moping  around  with  wings  drooped.  As 
disease  progresses,  the  secretion  becomes 
more  thick  and  offensive;  small  grayish- 
colored  spots  and  patches  are  seen  scatter- 
ed over  the  throat,  which  increase  in  ex- 
tent and  thickness  until  a  yellowish-looking' 
false  membrane  is  formed  over  the  entire 
throat,  down  to  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 
When  this  membrane  is  removed,  there  ap- 
pears a  bright  red  surface  with  numerous 
bleeding  points.  Finally  the  false  mem- 
brane completely  closes  the  larynx  (upper 
end  of  windpipe),  suffocating  the  Dird, 
which  by  this  time  is  usually  emaciated 
and  exhausted. 

Roup  usually  runs  its  course  in  from 
one  to  two  weeks,  although  some  birds 
are  stricken  down  more  quickly  than  this, 
while  others  live  for  a  longer  period. 

Treatment: — The  treatment  of  roup  re- 
solves itself  into  two  chief  aims:  General 
treatment — that  is,  the  support  of  the 
bird's  strength  and  the  expulsion  •  of  the 
virus  or  poison  in  the  blood — and  local 
treatment,  to  subdue  and  restrain  the  in- 
flammation in  the  head  and  render  the  tis- 
sue unfit  for  the  propagation  and  growth 
of-  the  false  membrane. 

The  bird  should  be  placed  in  a  warm 
room,  and  if  more  than  one  is  diseased,  it 
is  preferable  to  have  each  sick  /owl  in  a 
a  small  pen  by  itself. 

If  the  disease  has  been  taken  in  its 
earlier  stages,  before  the  throat  has  been 
affected,  then  cleanse  the  nostrils  and  eyes 
of  all  roupy  matter.  This  can  be  done  by 
obtaining  a  small  medicine  dropper  and  in- 
serting the  bent  point  of  it  in  the  slit  in 
the  inside  of  the  bird's  mouth,  and,  with 
its  head  held  down,  force  the  discharge 
out  through  the  nostrils.  Do  this  until  you 
are  sure  no  matter  is  left  in  the  nose.  By 
lowering  the  bird's  head,  none  of  the  li- 
quid is  swallowed.  The  eyes  and  face  are 
bathed  by  means  of  a  sponge  .or  soft  cloth. 
The  following  prescriptions  are  for  this 
purpose,  and  have  been  tested: 

(a.)  Solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  part  to 
20  parts  of  water. 

(b.)  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  1  part 
to  10  parts  of  water. 

(c.)  Solution  of  boracic  acrid,  10  grains 
to  ^  ounce  o°  water. 

(d.)  Kerosene.  (Apt  to  blister.  Use 
carefully  and  avoid  getting  any  on  plum- 
age.) 


(e.)  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  10 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water.  (Useful  in  bad 
cases.  Clears  away  discharge  from  a 
closed  eye.  Very  strong.  Apply  with  a 
feather  or  camel's  hair  brush). 

(g.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  in  20  ounces  of  water. 

(h.)  Burnt  alum,  half  drachm;  carbolic 
acid  half  drachm;  water,  3  ounces. 

(i.)  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  3  ounces; 
glycenine,  2  ounces,  water,  6  ounces. 

(j.)  Carbolic  acid,  half  drachm,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  half  drachm;  glycerine,  2  ounces, 
water,  to  6  ounces. 

When  any  frothiness  appears  in  the 
throat,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  carbolized  water  (a).  Use  a  fresh 
wing  or  tail  feather  each  time.  If  specks 
or  patches  appear,'  take  off  all  of  them 
with  a  spoonlike  stick.  It  is  well  to  be 
patient  and  endeavor  to  rid  the  throat 
completely  of  the  cankerous  growth  at  the 
first.  I  have  spent  nearly  an  hour  with  a 
bird  before  I  took  away  all  the  patches 
and  blotches  of  the  disease.  Have  some 
person  hold  the  fowl  firmly  near  a  window 
or  in  the  open  air.  Sunlight  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  lamplight,  as  by  its 
means  the  spots  can  be  detected  easily, 
even  several  inches  down  the  throat.  As 
long  as  the  growth  can  be  prevented  from 
forming  over  the  larynx,  a  cure  can  be 
expected,  so  that  the  smallest  speck  seen 
around  the  windpipe  should  be  taken  otf 
immediately.  When  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  trachea,  a  feather  dipped  m 
(k)  or  (1)  will  sometimes  remove  the  mat- 
ter but  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
windpipe  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  very 
great  and  I  have  had  a  fowl  die  while  I 
was  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  growth. 
The  following  lotions  are  used  for  pam,- 
in^  the  throat.  They  are  exceedingly 
strong  and  will  prevent  the  forming  ot  an- 
other membrane  over  any  parts  the  growth 
on  which  has  been  removed: 

(k.)  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  20  grains 
to  1  ounce  of  water. 

(1.)  Perchloride  of  iron  (strong),  halt 
drachm,  glycerine,  3  ounces. 

(m.)  Tannic  acid,  10  grains;  glycerine,  2 

°U(nCrperchloride  of  iron  (strong  solution), 
1  ounce;  oil  turpentine.  1  ounce;  tincture 
benzoin,  1  ounce;  glycerine  5  ounces. 
Shake  well  when  using. 

Birds  having  roup  should  be  fed  upon 
soft  nourishing  food,  slightly  seasoned 
with  pepper  or  ginger.  Give  food  twice  a 
day  At  the  first,  a  few  grains  of  Epsom 
salts  or  a  small  piece  of  sulphur  are  ser- 
viceable for  cleansing  the  blood. 

If  the  fowl  has  not  an  appetite,  1  find 
the  following  method  of  feeding  very  bene- 
ficial' Take  a  new  laid  egg  and  break  it 
in  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  say  a  couple 
of  tablespoonfuls;  beat  up  thoroughly,  and 
give  half  of  this  egg  and  milk  food  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Along  with  this,  the  fol- 
lowing tonic  will  help  to  strengthen  and 
build  uo  the  sick  bird. 

Tincture  perchloride  of  iron,  2  drachms; 
lime  water,  2  ounces;  cod  liver  oil,  4 
ounces. 

Shake  and  give  a  dessertspoonful  after 
the  morning  and  evening  meals. 

As  the  strength  of  the  fowl  returns,  the 
food  should  gradually  be  changed  into  that 
of  a  more  substantial  nature.  A  raw  egg 
mixed  with  bread  and  a  little  milk— not 
t00  Wet— is  relished  by  the  fowl  after  its 
appetite  returns,  as  will  also  he  a  small 
piece  of  meat  daily.  Grit  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  before  every  sick  and  (I 
might  specify  here)  every  healthy  fowl. 
Water  should  be  placed  before  the  bird, 
given  what  it  requires,  and  taken  away. 
Barley  water  is  strengthening,  and  can  be 
used  instead  of  the  clear  liquid,  and  a 
handful  of  wheat  daily  will  be  in  order  at 
this  time. 

The  fowl  having  so  much  improved,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  feed  liberally 
for  a  fortnight  longer,  when  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  resume  its  place  in  the  flock. 
And  now,  having  given  the  reader  the 
symptoms  and  the  treatment  for  roup  which 
I  should  myself  use,  I  leave  him  alone  in 
the  doctoring  of  his  pets,  trusting  that  such 
notes  as  I  have  here  written  may  be  found 
to  be  advantageous  to  some  member  of  the 
great  poultry  fraternity. 

The  Indian  Rawe. 

With  the  first  rush  of  breeders  toward 
this  variety  a  few  years  since  there  v,as 
so  much  of  "fake."  so  much  of  heavy 
weight  claim  when  in  reality  the  majority 
of  specimens  were  small  and  inferior,  '.hat 
we  declined  to  give  much  publicity  to 
them;  but  there  were  in  existence  all  the 
time  a  few  really  fine  Indian  Games,  and 
these  being  in  the  hands  ot  able  and  in- 
telligent breeders  there  have  of  their 
progeny  come  to  the  front  many  really  fine 
birds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian 
Game  cock  is  a  superb  fowl  for  crossing 
on  other  breeds  for  market  purposes,  as 
the  product  is  always  a  solid,  well  shaped 
bird.  We  quote  from  The  Feather  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  peculiarities  of  this 
breed: 

"The  Indian  Game  is  the  giant  of  the 
Game  race,  and  is  a  fowl  that  pre-eminent- 
ly suggests  power.  For  its  size  it  carries 
more  weight  than  any  other  bird  in  ex- 
istence. A  cock  appearing  not  much  larger 
than  an  ordinary  Exhibition  Game  will  out- 
weigh it  by  several  pounds.    The  Standard 


weight  of  the  Indian  Game  is  as  follows: 
Cock,  nine  pounds;  hen,  six  and  one-haif 
pounds;  cockerel,  seven  and  one-half 
pounds,  and  pullet,  five  and  one-half 
pounds.  Specimens  have  been  produced  of 
exceptional  weight,  viz:  Cocks  have  been 
been  raised  that  have  weighed  over  four- 
teen pounds  and  hens  have  often  been  bred 
that  weighed  over  nine  pounds.  (The 
writer  owns  a  hen  weighing  nine  and  one- 
quarter  pounds.) 

As  a  table  fowl  the  Indian  Game  ex- 
cels, even  outranking  the  famed  English 
Dorking.  Their  thighs  resemble  minia- 
ture bones  rather  than  legs  of  birds,  and 
their  breasts  are  enormous.  The  hens 
are  good  layers  and  make  the  best  of 
mothers.  The  young  are  strong  and  ma- 
ture early,  more  so  than  any  of  our  stand- 
ard birds.  Having  less  feathers  the  nour- 
ishment that  would  go  in  that  direction 
is  given  to  early  maturing.  They  even  re- 
tain their  great  weight  when  crossed  on 
other  varieties,  and  who  could  imagine  a 
more  toothsome  broiler  than  an  Indian 
Game  crossed  on  a  Plymouth  Rock. 

"These  cocks,  especially  those  that  are 
off  in  color  or  comb,  should  be  purchased 
by  broiler  raisers  and  farmers,  as  they 
would  thus  improve  their  stock  and  would 
in  time  realize  much  greater  profits." 

One  striking  characteristic  in  the  Indian 
Game,  is  its  beautiful,  clean,  yellow  legs; 
another  advantage  is  plumage,  which  never 
becomes  soiled,  as  it  is  very  dark  in  color; 
they  therefore  can  be  kept  in  small  yards 
where  room  is  a  consideration.  There  is 
only  one  standard  variety  of  Indian  Games 
which  is  described  as  follows: 

"The  cock  should  stand  very  erect,  with 
legs  wide  apart;  tail,  well  out  and  held 
quite  low,  and  his  air  as  regards  shape 
and  style  is  marked  in  its  individuality. 
The  eye  of  this  bird  should  be  yellow  or 
pearl  and  is  full  of  expression.  The  body 
should  be  broad,  the  breast  very  oval  and 
prominent,  the  neck  tapering  and  the 
neck-hackle  short  and  scant. 

"The  plumage  of  the  male  on  the  breast 
should  be  lustrous  black;  for  a  cock  with 
laced  breast,  while  highly  valued  as  a 
pullet  breeder,  is  disqualified  as  a  show 
bird  and  his  blood  would  be  fated  in 
cockerel  breeding.  The  cock's  comb  should 
be  neat  and  regular,  pea-comb  in  shape, 
firmly  set  in  head  and  of  a  bright  red 
color.  (Thin  combs  are  very  desirable  as 
they  are  not  liable  to  freeze,  being  so 
small.)  The  wing-bay  should  he  a  rich 
chestnut  and  the  wingbow  should  be  lus- 
trous black.  The  tail  should  be  short  and 
fairly  thick,  very  close  and  hard  as  should 
be  the  whole  plumage  of  the  bird,  less  fluff 
the  better.  The  legs  should  be  yellow, 
massive  and  not  too  long;  the  beak  bone 
color  or  yellow 

"In  this  breed  the  female  differs  from 
the  male  in  various  points,  a  few  of  which 
may  be  noted.  The  head  of  the  hen  is  a 
medium  length  and  width,  the  crown 
slightly  projecting  over  the  eyes,  which  are 
full  with  a  bold  expression;  in  color  the 
eyes  resemble  those  of  the  cock.  The  comb 
is  pea-shaped  and  closely  and  firmly  set 
upon  the  head,  the  more  regular  the  serra- 
tions the  better;  the  color  is  a  bright  red. 

"The  breast  of  the  hen  is  wide,  deep 
and  well  rounded  at  sides;  plumage,  very 
rich  chestnut,  laced  with  lustrous  black; 
hackle,  lustrous  black  with  narrow  chest- 
nut stripes;  tail,  black,  top  feathers  pow- 
dered or  penciled  with  chestnut;  shanks 
and  feet,  same  as  male.  The  carriage  and 
style  of  the  hen  are  similar  to  that  of  the 
cock  only  not  quite  so  erect  and  com- 
manding. 

"The  name  Game  does  not  in  this  va- 
riety indicate  pugnaciousness,  as  they  arc 
one  of  the  most  docile  and  peaceful  breeds 
of  fowls  next  to  the  Asiatics  that  we  pos- 
sess. These  families — the  Asiatics  and  In- 
dian Games — are  undoubtedly  related  as 
they  both  show  (and  notably  the  Brahmas) 
the  remarkable  pea-comb." 


Which  are  the  Best  Layers. 

Suppose  one  attempts  to  learn  just  which 
breed  is  the  best,  the  point  is — best  in 
what?  Now,  a  hen  may  lay  very  large 
eggs,  though  fewer  in  number  to  some 
other  hens,  but  when  her  eggs  are  weighed 
she  may  have  done  better  work  (or  rather 
more  work)  at  egg  production  than  any 
other  hen  in  the  flock.  Then  again,  as  the 
"Poultry  Messenger"  remarks,  a  coop  of 
fowls  often  gets  credit  for  being  better 
layers  than  another  when  as  an  actual  fact 
there  is  no  difference  between  them  in 
this  respect  worth  speaking  about.  Under 
prudent  feeding  the  results  in  the  way  of 
eggs  would  be  very  nearly  the  same. 

A  person  may  be  keeping  three  or  four 
breeds.  One  or  more  of  them  may  be  large 
Asiatics,  the  others  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  Mediterranean  class.  This  man 
has  not  learned  that  these  breeds  require 
i  different  treatment.  The  fact  may  have 
been  brought  to  his  attention  through  the 
papers  or  other  breeders,  but  he  looks 
upon  this  as  drawing  things  altogether  too 
fine,  and  refuses  to  believe  it.  And  so  he 
feeds  all  about  alike.  In  due  season  one  of 
breeds  begins  to  lay  and  continues 
laying  all  through  the  winter,  while  the 
other  pens  show  no  disposition  to  copy  this 
good  example.  The  breed  which  furnishes 
the  eggs,  therefore,  is  given  high  praise 
for  its  excellent  winter  laying  qualities, 
while  the  others  are  looked  upon  as  worth- 
less in  this  particular,  and  receive  many 
forcible  proofs  of  the  small  favor  in  which 
they  are  held  by  their  owner.  The  secret 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  good  layers 
have  received  the  right  proportion  of  food 


to  encourage  laying,  while  the  others  have 
not.  What  is  right  for  the  one  lot  is  wrong 
for  the  others.  The  owner  has  simply 
blundered  upon  the  proper  system  of  feed- 
ing for  one  of  his  breeds,  and  it  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  the  poorest  laying  breed 
in  his  possession  as  the  best. 

It  is  this  sort  of  work  which  gives  rise  to 
so  many  ridiculous  claims  regarding  the 
comparative  merits  of  breeds  as  layers.  It 
is  also  what  leads  to  so  much  changing 
of  breeds.  Those  from  which  results  are 
obtained  of  a  disappointing  nature  are  dis- 
carded, the  owner  drawing  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  they  finally  move  out  of  his  sight. 
In  this  manner  the  most  valuable  egg 
producers  are  often  sent  away  and  their 
places  supplied  with  a  much  inferior  breed. 

People  who  expect  to  succeed  in  the 
poultry  business  must  exercise  their  com- 
mon sense.  When  poultrymen  generally  rec- 
omended  a  breed  as  one  of  the  best  for  egg 
production  it  is  safe  to  accept  their  approval 
of  it  as  truth.  If  in  the  hands  of  a  novice 
it  fails  to  make  a  demonstration  of  the 
qualities  claimed  for  it,  he  should  dispose 
himself  to  believe  that  the  fraud  is  with 
himself  and  not  with  the  breed.  Until  he 
can  do  this  he  has  scarcely  made  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  successful  poultry 
keeping. 

The  Egg  Bu^iues«  in  Europe. 

A  recent  Board  of  Trade  return  serves 
to  show  how  keen  is  the  competition  in 
the  egg  business.  Russia  has  57,000.000 
hens  laying  against  the  rest  of  Europe. 
They  average  a  yearly  output  of  4,000,000.- 
000  eggs,  and  beat  the  French  and  German 
layers  by  about  500  millions.  For  every 
egg  a  French  hen  lays,  a  German  hen 
naturally  lays  another;  but.  though  these 
rivals,  one  may  take  it  for  granted,  lay 
for  all  they  are  respectively  worth,  they 
are  nearly  so  equal  in  their  productiveness 
that  it  is  not  the  odds  of  an  egg  upon 
either.  Space  in  our  little  islands  is  limit- 
ed, and  we  have  only  room  for  30,000,000 
hens;  still  hen  for  hen,  and  egg  for  egg, 
we  beat  the  best,  though  our  best  is  not 
good  enough  for  us,  and  we  have  to  im- 
port 1,500  millions.  In  the  fight  for  the 
honor  of  supplying  us,  Germany  beats 
France  by  50,000,000,  and  France  beats 
Russia  by  90,000,000.  Perhaps  this  latter 
victory  is  just  as  well.  Some  Russian  eggs 
are  laid  a  couple  of  thousand  of  miles 
from  the  frontier.  By  the  time  those  eggs 
got  on  a  London  breakfast  table  they 
would  have  ceased  to  be  new-laid  eggs. 
Accordingly,  they  are  exported,  without 
their  shells,  as  a  "preparation."  m  iron 
receptacles,  and  their  uses  are  the  ghastly 
uses  of  cheap  confectioners. — Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

Consumption  In  Fowls. 

Tuberculosis  (consumption)  attacks  fowls 
as  well  as  cattle.  In  fact,  what  we  some- 
times term  "slow  roup"  is  simply  tuber- 
culosis. On  Gov.  Morton's  farm  in  New 
York,  the  birds  that  had  the  range  of  a 
field  that  had  been  occupied  by  cattle  con- 
tracted tuberculosis  from  the  germs  left 
on  the  ground  by  cattle.  Remove  a  flock 
from  such  ground,  or  destroy  the  birds, 
and  if  other  birds  are  brought  on  the  farm 
they  are  liable  to  the  disease.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there 
was  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  which  treat- 
ed principally  on  Tuberculosis  in  Birds, 
and  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  interesting  ever  prepared  on  the 
subject.  He  quoted  many  foreign  authori- 
ties and  said  the  disease  was  transmis- 
sible from  bird  to  man  and  vice  versa.  The 
identity  of  avian  and  human  tuberculosis 
is  well  demonstrated  by  Koch  and  other 
eminent  investigators.  Parrots  are  very 
prone  to  contract  the  disease,  and  it  early 
affects  Polly's  speech.  Parrots  are  easily 
affected  with  human  tuberculosis,  and  a 
parrot  so  affected  is  a  constant  menace 
to  the  people  in  the  same  house.  He  said 
the  proper  treatment  is  to  annihilate  all 
diseased  birds,  chickens,  etc.,  the  disinfec- 
tion of  yards,  feeding  and  drinking  places, 
etc.,  ana  advised  that  human  consumptives 
be  kept  away  from  poultry  yards. 

The  above  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
readers.  Take  no  risks,  for  if  you  keep 
consumptive  fowls  it  may  cause  disease  in 
your  family,  and  a  loss  of  some  loved  one 
is  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  retaining 
roupy  fowls. 

There  are  different  forms  of  consump- 
tion. It  may  attack  the  throat,  bronchial 
tubes,  bowels  or  appear  in  the  scrofulous 
form,  as  with  great  lumps  on  the  face. 
Diptheria,  also  a  terrible  disease,  may  be 
contracted  from  fowls. 

Never  handle  a  diseased  bird  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  and  never  eat  one  unless  after 
careful  inspection.  Never  sell  a  diseased 
bird.  You  may  make  (or  save)  fifty  cents 
by  so  doing  but  may  consign  some  innocent 
person,  whose  confidence  in  humanity  is 
strong,  to  the  graveyard.  Assassination  is 
just  as  wicked  in  one  form  as  another. 

On  the  first  indication  of  roup  kill  the 
bird.  That  will  be  the  safest  and  best 
plan.  Take  no  chances  for  such  a  dis- 
ease as  consumption. 
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TURKEYS  AS  HATCHERS. 

How  They  do  it  in  France— The  Turkey 
Can  be  Made  to  Sit  at  Any  Time— A 
Valuable  Article. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman.  in  an  article  in 
the  "Rural  New  Yorker,"  (the  leading 
agricultural  journal  of  the  east),  states 
that  common  turkey  hens  can  be  made  to 
sit  at  the  pleasure  of  their  owner,  and  used 
to  hatch  brood  after  brood  of  chickens, 
ducks  or  geese?  This  is  nothing  new, 
for  it  has  been  followed  in  France  for  a 
very  long  time.  As  long  ago  as  1865,  when 
Mr.  Geylin.  an  English  poultry  producer, 
visited  France  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Poultry  Company,  he  found  hatching 
establishments  in  which  as  many  as  60 
turkeys  were  hatching  or  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  was  informed  that  as 
many  as  100  were  used  in  this  way  at  one 
time  in  this  establishment  during  the 
winter.  In  his  report  to  the  National 
Poultry  Company,  he  carefully  describes 
how  it  is  done  there.  He  said,  "The  hatch- 
ing room  is  kept  dark  and  at  an  even  tem- 
perature, summer  and  winter.  In  this 
room,  a  number  of  boxes,  two  feet  long, 
one  foot  wide  and  one  foot  six  inches  deep, 
are  ranged  along  the  walls.  These  boxes 
are  covered  with  lattice  or  wire  work,  and 
serve  for  turkeys  to  hatch  any  kind  of 
eggs.  Similar  boxes,  but  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, are  provided  for  broody  fowls. 
The  bed  of  the  box  is  formed  of  heather, 
straw,  hay  or  cocoanut  fiber.  The  number 
of  eggs  for  turkeys  to  hatch  is  two  dozen, 
and  one  dozen  for  hens. 

TRAINING  TCRKEYSTO  SIT.IN  FBANCE.1866. 

"At  any  time  of  the  year,  turkeys, 
whether  broody  or  not,  are  taught  to 
hatch  in  the  following  manner:  Some 
addled  eggs  are  emptied,  filled  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  then  placed  in  a  nest, 
after  which  a  turkey  is  fetched  from  the 
yard,  placed  on  the  eggs  and  covered  with 
lattice.  For  the  first  48  hours,  she  will 
endeavor  to  get  out  of  confinement,  but 
soon  becomes  reconciled  to  it.  when  fresh 
eggs  are  substituted  for  the  plaster  of 
Paris  ones.  She  will  then  continue  to 
hatch  (sit)  without  intermission,  for  from 
three  to  six  months,  and  even  longer,  the 
chicks  being  withdrawn  as  soon  as  hatched, 
and  fresh  eggs  substituted.  After  the 
third  day,  the  eggs  are  examined,  and  the 
clear  ones  withdrawn,  which  are  then  sold 
in  the  market  for  new  laid.  But  as  they 
may  be  soiled  or  discolored  from  being  sat 
upon,  they  clean  them  with  water  and 
silver  sand  to  restore  their  original  white- 
ness. 

"The  turkeys  are  taken  off  the  nest 
once  a  day,  to  feed  and  to  remove  their 
excrement  from  the  nest,  but  after  awhile, 
they  cease  feeding,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  cram  them,  and  give  them  water  once  a 
day. "  At  one  farm,  he  saw  "a  turkey  that 
was  then  sitting,  and  had  been  upward  of 
six  months,  and  as  I  considered  it  rather 
cruel,  the  hatcher,  to  prove  the  contrary, 
took  her  off  the  nest,  put  her  in  the 
meadow,  and  also  removed  the  eggs.  The 
turkey,  however,  to  my  surprise,  returned 
immediately  to  her  nest,  and  called  in  a 
most  plaintive  voice  for  her  eggs.  Then 
some  eggs  were  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
box.  which  she  immediately  drew  under 
her  with  her  beak,  and  seemed  quite  de- 
lighted.". 

TIRKEYS  AND  CAPONS  FOR  REARING. 
Referring  to  the  practice  of  having  young 
chickens  reared  or  brooded  by  turkeys  and 
capons,  he  said,  "In  some  parts  of  France, 
where  poultry  breeding  is  carried  on  as  a 
trade,  they  seldom  allow  a  hen  to  lead  the 
chickens  after  being  hatched,  as  the  hen  is 
more  valuable  for  laying  eggs;  but  they  en- 
trust this  office  either  to  capons  or  turkeys 
which  are  said  to  be  far  better  protectors 
to  the  chickens  than  hens.  They  require, 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  schooling 
preparatory  to  being  intrusted  with  their 
charge,  which  consists  in  this:  When  a 
turkey  has  been  hatching  for  some  months, 
and  shows  a  disposition  to  leave  off.  a 
glassful  of  wine  is  given  her  in  the  even- 
ing, and  a  number  of  chickens  substituted 
for  the  eggs.  On  waking  in  the  morning 
she  kindly  takes  to  them,  and  leads  them 
about,  strutting  amidst  a  troop  of  75  to 
100  chickens  with  the  dignity  of  a  drum- 
major.  When,  however,  a  troop  leader  is 
required  that  has  not  been  hatching,  such 
as  a  capon  or  turkey,  then  it  is  usual  to 
pluck  some  of  the  feathers  from  the  breast, 
give  it  a  glassful  of  wine,  and.  while  in 
a  state  of  inebriation,  to  place  some  chick- 
ens under  it.  On  getting  sober  the  next 
morning,  it  feels  that  some  sudden  change 
has  come  over  it.  and  as  the  denuded  part 
is  kept  warm  by  the  chickens,  it  also  takes 
kindly  to  them." 

HATCHING  AND  REARING  CHICKENS  WITH 
TURKS YS  IN  FRANCE. 

An  article  in  the  American  Fancier  re- 
cently, written  by  a  woman  poultry  keeper 
in  France,  for  the  English  Fanciers'  Ga- 
zette, shows  that  this  practice  is  still  fol- 
lowed there.  She  advises  the  giving  of 
wine  or  whiskey  to  the  turkey  as  she  is 
put  on  the  nest,  but  several  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  tried  it  according  to  Mr. 
Geylin's  directions  find  that  the  use  of 
spirits  is  not  necessary  to  make  turkeys 
willing  to  sit. 

She  writes  as  follows:  "I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  outdare  the  smiles  of  the  skep- 
tical, and  give  the  French  process  of  train- 
ing turkeys  for  the  benefit  of  those  who, 


in  following  my  advice,  can  have  a  broody 
hen  whenever  they  want  one.  In  our  large 
centers  of  poultry  raising,  in  France, 
where  enormous  quantities  of  eggs  are 
hatched  in  winter,  turkey  hens  are  mostly 
used  as  sitters.  Each  Dreeder  possesses 
from  30  to  100  of  these  fowls,  which  are 
brooding  with  interruptions,  the  whole  year 
'round.  Even  the  large  poultry  hatchers 
(this  is  a  separate  trade)  who  have  always 
20  or  more  incubators  at  work,  have  them 
to  do  a  part  of  the  labor.  *  *  *  *  To 
those  who  do  not  possess  an  incubator 
turkeys  are  still  more  precious,  as  they 
generally  get  broody  after  a  few  days  train- 
ing. •  «  *  *  The  process  is  simple 
and  not  beyond  the  reach  of  every  purse. 

"Secure  a  box  long  and  wide  enough  to 
give  the  turkey  her  complete  ease,  though 
not  high  enough  to  allow  her  to  stand  up 
in  it.  This  box  must  be  shut  by  a  cover, 
fastened  by  hooks,  or  kept  down  by  a 
heavy  stone.  Four  laths  nailed  together 
over  a  piece  of  wire  form  the  best  cover 
to  use:  but  one  or  two  boards  put  over  the 
box.  with  a  little  space  left  between  them 
for  air,  will  do  quite  well.  A  piece  of  can- 
vas covers  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  bird 
in  the  dark.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box 
place  a  good  bed  of  hay,  slightly  hollowed 
out  in  the  center,  and  in  this  place  a  few 
clear  or  china  eggs.  Then  take  the  turkey 
gently,  and  give  her  five  or  six  pieces  of 
bread,  soaked  in  red  wine,  or  brandy  and 
water  (half  and  half)  or  whisky  and  water, 
or  any  other  liquor  capable  of  giving  a 
slight  'elevation,'  after  which  place  her  on 
the  nest  and  cover  her.  Morning  and  even- 
ing take  her  from  the  nest,  put  her  under 
a  coop,  give  her  water,  grain,  a  dust 
bath,  and  again  soak  bread  in  some  kind 
of  spirits.  Repeat  this  until  you  see  that 
the  turkey  settles  herself  on  the  eggs  and 
remains  quietly  on  them  without  being 
covered.  Then  you  may  give  her  good 
eggs  and  depend  upon  her  to  do  her  duty 
conscientiously. 

"An  important  point  upon  which  I  can 
not  insist  enough,  is  me  necessity  for 
looking  for  vermin  before  placing  the  hen 
on  the  nest,  in  order  to  prevent  her  be- 
coming troubled  by  these  pests  and  becom- 
ing restless,  as  such  large  birds  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  break  eggs.  A  good 
sprinkling  of  pyrethrum  powder  through 
the  feathers  and  in  the  hay  of  the  nest, 
is  to  be  recommended.  The  first  operation 
should  take  place  by  daylight.  The  turkey, 
being  plunged  from  full  light  to  complete 
darkness,  when  the  effect  of  the  wine  be- 
gins to  act  and  makes  her  feel  rather  funny 
in  the  head,  gets  so  frightened  that  she 
will  remain  on  the  eggs  without  moving. 
The  contact  with  these  and  her  long 
tete-a-tete  with  them,  develops  her  ma- 
ternal instincts,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  few  days 
are  sufficient  to  Drovoke  the  brooding  fever. 
I  have  known  turkeys  to  get  broody  the 
day  after  they  were  set.  I  never  train 
them  more  than  eight  or  nine  days,  and 
give  liberty  to  those  who  have  not  taken 
to  the  nest  by  that  time.  If  properly 
managed,  they  will  sit  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  consecutively,  without  showing  any 
trace  of  fatigue.  Some  breeders  make 
them  brood  much  longer,  but  it  is  cruel 
and  dangerous,  for  sometimes  the  birds 
die  on  the  eggs.  When  they  do  sit,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  them  twice  a  day; 
take  them  off  in  the  morning  only,  but 
let  it  be  regular. 

"Not  all  turkeys  are  willing  to  be  forced 
to  sit;  still  the  restives  are  rare.  When 
these  birds  are  desired  as  sitting  machines, 
they  ought  to  be  selected  carefully.  Breed- 
ers who  intend  to  go  in  for  them,  should 
purchase  one  or  more  as  needed,  and  give 
them  a  trial;  those  which  do  not  give  en- 
tire satisfaction  can  be  fattened  and  sent 
to  market,  and  will  pay  for  the  remainder. 
Above  all  others,  may  it  be  animated  or 
artificial  brooders,  turkeys  are  the  best; 
to  brood  with  them  is  not  so  expensive  as 
using  either  incubators  or  foster  mothers, 
and  gives  much  less  trouble. 

"In  the  country,  a  flock  of  turkeys,  be 
it  very  large,  costs  nothing  to  keep.  Mine 
are  turned  out  on  a  lawn  partly  planted 
with  wood,  and  they  never  get  a  handful  of 
corn,  or  any  meal  until  revere  winter  sets 
in — that  is,  when  the  snow  covers  the 
ground.  All  are  in  excellent  condition. 
At  night,  they  come  home,  their  crops  al- 
ways full,  and  are  shut  up  in  a  stable, 
where  they  find  their  ideal  perch— an  old 
wheel  planted  on  a  stake  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  our  climate,  the  winters 
are  not  long,  and  rarely  very  severe.  We 
may  calculate  to  have  to  feed  our  turkeys 
during  two  months.  The  manure  which 
they  produce  in  great  quantities  the  whole 
year  'round,  pays  amply  for  the  expense 
of  the  food  during  that  period,  which  is 
also  the  time  we  require  their  services 
for  brooding.  Thus  the  cost  of  feeding 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account;  never- 
theless, if  we  do,  the  food  of  four  turkeys, 
which  will  cover  100  eggs,  will  not  come 
to  the  cost  of  heating  an  incubator  of  the 
same  capacity. 

"As  for  the  trouble,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  takes  more  labor  to  take  the  hens  from 
the  nest  once  a  day  than  to  turn,  morning 
and  evening,  a  quantity  of  eggs,  clean  the 
lamp,  fill  up  the  water,  etc.,  without  count- 
ing that  the  slightest  neglect  may  expose 
the  whole  contents  of  the  incubator.  With 
turkeys,  nothing  like  this  is  to  be  dreaded. 
Of  mild  and  submissive  disposition,  they 
can  be  handled  in  any  way,  and  seldom 
break  any  eggs  intrusted  to  their  care. 
They  will  brood  with  the  same  tenderness, 
all  sorts  of  eggs,  may  they  be  of  geese  or 
of  pheasants. 


"Turkeys  are  very  attentive  mothers,  and 
protect  their  chickens  well.  I  never  had 
one  taken  by  vermin  or  birds  of  prey, 
which  abound  in  the  grounds  around,  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  a  forest;  al- 
though my  turkeys,  with  their  young  ones, 
are  free  to  run  where  they  like,  and  go, 
sometimes.  300  or  400  yards  from  the  house. 
If  they  know  each  other,  several  may  be 
allowed  to  run  together  without  danger  of 
fighting.  These  goodies  will  accept  any 
change  or  addition  of  chickens,  and  brood 
the  newcomers  as  tenderly  as  their  own. 
I  often  saw  turkeys  whose  chicks  had  been 
joined  to  others,  adopt  large  chickens 
more  than  two  months  old  which  had 
been  forsaken  by  the  hen. 

"Training  turkeys  to  sit  does  not  take 
away  their  laying  qualities  when  they  are 
properly  managed.  Therefore,  allow  them 
to  lay  their  clutch  of  eggs  after  they 
have  brooded  and  raised  the  early  chick- 
ens. They  will  ask  to  sit  immediately 
after  they  have  finished  laying;  you  may 
let  them,  and  have  no  fear  of  over  work- 
ing." 

IX  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Last  spring,  I,  while  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station,  tried  this  scheme,  and 
with  complete  success.  But  one  young 
turkey  was  set,  and  as  it  was  before  the 
flock  had  laid,  she,  probably,  had  never 
laid  an  egg.  Not  then  knowing  that  the 
use  of  spirits  was  not  necessary,  I  did  as 
this  writer  advises  for  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  nest  was  uncovered  and 
the  hen  allowed  to  go  on  or  off  as  she 
chose.  She  kept  closely  to  the  nest,  and 
soon  after,  11  go  >se  eggs  were  put  under 
her;  three  of  these  were  afterward  tested 
out.  At  the  proper  time,  six  goslings  were 
hatched  and  safely  removed  while  she  con- 
tinued to  sit.  The  nest  was  within  a 
slatted  front  shed,  so  the  turkey  was 
under  control  when  off  the  nest.  Here  she 
was  very  mild  and  submissive,  although 
as  wild  as  any  domestic  turkey  when  out 
in  the  field. 

It  seems  that  most  people  who  have  heard 
of  the  possibility  of  setting  turkeys  in  this 
way,  have  either  been  skeptical  that  it  is  a 
fact,  or  have  failed  to  put  it  to  a  test. 
A  brief  account  of  this  practice,  published 
last  spring  in  the  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, called  out  letters  from  two  parties 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  this  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  W.  Enos  Stevenson,  Seary,  Ark., 
wrote  in  May,  1896: 

"Take  turkey  hens,  three  to  ten  years 
old,  treat  them  kindly  so  as  to  have  them 
very  tame,  and  they  can  be  trained  to 
sit  at  any  time.  In  the  winter,  make  a 
nest  in  a  barrel  laid  upon  its  side,  or  in 
a  box  of  suitable  size,  warm  six  to  ten 
china  eggs  so  that  they  will  be  quite 
warm,  and  put  them  in  the  nest  about 
dark;  put  the  hen  on  and  hang  an  old 
gunny  sack  or  quilt  over  the  opening  so 
as  to  darken  the  nest.  Feed  very  lightly 
for  three  days.  Any  one  can  tell  the 
third  day  whether  the  turkey  is  broody 
enough  to  give  her  the  eggs  for  incubation. 
If  she  is,  give  her  from  20  to  30  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  her  size.  No,  sir!  No  corn 
juice  or  grape  juice  for  the  turkey!  Pro- 
hibition has  full  sway  here!  Turkeys,  with 
proper  care,  can  be  depended  upon  to  hold 
the  nest  for  10  weeks,  but  for  best  results, 
should  not  be  made  to  work  over  six  weeks. 
They  are  not  good  mothers  for  chickens 
on  account  of  wandering  too  far  away  and 
not  returning  at  night." 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  editor  dated  July 
1,  1895,  C.  H.  A.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  says: 
"It  has  been  really  comical  to  see  the  look 
of  doubt  on  the  faces  of  people  when  told 
that  we  had  turkeys  sitting  which  had 
never  laid  any  eggs.  Too  polite  to  dispute 
the  statement,  their  looks  plainly  said, 
'Does  he  expect  me  to  believe  that  story?' 

"When  I  first  read  in  an  English  poultry 
book  of  the  French  method  of  using  turkeys 
to  hatch  and  care  for  chickens,  I  had  no 
incubator,  and  concluded  to  try  the  plan, 
Late  in  the  fall,  I  sent  out  into  the  coun- 
try and  bought  a  late-hatched  hen  turkey 
for  little  money.  In  February,  we  pre- 
pared a  box  (with  plenty  of  chaff  over  a 
layer  of  horse  manure), thatcouldbeshutup 
to  exclude  the  light.  We  did  not  give  either 
wine  or  whisky,  but  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
she  was  sitting  quietly  on  the  china  eggs, 
and  when  taken  off  the  nest  to  be  fed, 
would  voluntarily  return.  I  then  filled  the 
nest  with  hen  eggs,  removing  them  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  pip,  to  keep  the 
turkey  from  wanting  to  leave  the  nest, 
and  putting  in  other  eggs.  After  sitting 
three  months,  she  was  put  in  a  yard  with 
chickens  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  We 
put  chickens  of  different  ages  with  her, 
and  she  received  them  all  with  equal  kind- 
ness. This  year,  we  had  two  turkeys  be- 
sides an  incubator,  and  after  hatching  three 
sitting  of  eggs,  we  thought  best  to  take 
them  off  the  nest;  but  one  watched  her 
chance  and  went  back  on  the  nest  till  I 
filled  it  with  eggs  again;  so  I  let  her  stay. 
The  other  is  laying,  and  will  be  ready  for 
work  later  if  needed. 

"They  make  careful,  patient  mothers,  are 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  nen,  and  it  is 
a  wonder  that  farmers  do  not  make  more 
use  of  them  than  they  do." 

SHALL  YOU  TRY  IT  ? 

Surely,  here  is  testimony  enough  to 
banish  skepticism.  Why  not  give  the  plan 
a  trial'  If  the  farmers  that  are  thinking 
of  buying  an  incubator  with  which  to  raise 
a  few  hundred  chicks,  will  try  turkeys, 
they  will  save  money,  and,  probably,  most 
of  them  will  have  better  average  results 
than   if   they   depend   upon   an  artificial 


hatcher.  The  greatest  advantage  of  the  in- 
cubator to  the  small  raiser,  is  that  it  en- 
ables him  to  raise  chickens  out  of  season 
when  he  cannot  get  sitting  hens  in  suffi- 
cient numbers;  but  here  we  have  a  living 
incubator  that  is  safe  and  that  also  can 
be  used  out  of  season.  The  specialist  who 
raises  from  5,000  to  20,000  ducks  per  sea- 
son (there  are  such),  probably  will  not  give 
up  his  artificial  incubators  and  brooders, 
and  attempt  to  do  the  work  with  turkeys. 
No,  indeed! 


The  Brown  Leghorn. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  has  been  written 
about  and  its  good  qualities  brought  for- 
ward so  often  that  there  seems  but  little 
left  to  be  said,  yet,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  of  praise. 
What  fowl  can  compare  with  them  for 
beauty?  In  my  eye  a  well-bred  specimen 
is  simply  perfect.  They  carry  their 
sprightliness  from  the  shell.  The  wonder- 
ful contrast  in  color  of  male  is  certainly  to 
be  admired  and  cannot  be  improved  upon. 
The  dainty  brown  dress  of  the  hen  with  her 
golden  necklace,  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired as  far  as  beauty  goes.  Their  useful- 
ness does  net  end  w.th  their  beauty,  as  they 
are  considered  among  the  best  layers,  and 
when  dressed  for  the  table,  though  small, 
they  make  good  eating.  I  have  always 
been  an  ardent  admirer  of  them  and  al- 
ways will  be.  I  well  remember  when  I 
was  a  boy.  of  a  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel 
my  mother  owned,  which  I  thought  a 
great  deal  of,  and  of  crying  when  she  had 
it  killed;  so  you  see  my  love  for  them  is 
not  recent. 

To  get  good  specimens  one  must  under- 
stand thoroughly  what  constitutes  a  good 
bird.  We  cannot  breed  good  birds  by  hap- 
hazard mating,  nor  without  a  prettv  good 
knowledge  of  the  Standard  requirements  of 
a  good  bird.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
you  have  this  knowledge  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  mate  to  produce  good  birds.  In  the 
first  place  let  me  impress  upon  your  mind 
the  importance  of  obtaining  good  stock  in 
the  start.  Many  have  become  disgusted 
with  the  business  for  that  very  reascn. 
Get  the  best  you  can.  The  best  is  none  too 
good.  The  country  is  full  of  poor  stock, 
but  first-class  birds  are  scarce  and  always 
command  a  good  price.  By  good  stock  I 
don't  mean  simply  a  prize  winner  or  win- 
ners, but  be  sure  the  blood  has  been  good 
for  years  back,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
chance  mating. 

In  mating  avoid  going  to  extremes,  es- 
pecially in  coloring.  A  very  dark  male 
is  certainly  handsomer  than  a  light  colored 
one,  but  is  not  so  desirable  for  breeding, 
.particularly  where  good  colored  pullets  are 
desired.  Where  a  double  mating  is  made 
the  dark  male  would  probably  produce 
richer  colored  cockerels  but  the  pullets 
would  be  too  dark.  In  single  mating  I 
think  it  best  to  use  Standard  male  of  good 
size,  well  proportioned  body,  etc.;  the  fe- 
males need  not  all  he  Standard  color,  as 
the  red  or  brick-dust  color  on  wings  will 
add  to  the  richness  of  color  in  wings  cf 
cockerels  and  if  one  or  two  have  straight 
stiff  combs,  all  right,  as  that  will  help  the 
combs  of  males. 

A  great  many  writers  say  avoid  in-breed- 
ing, but  I  say  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
produce  a  certain  strain  that  will  reproduce 
itself  to  any  certain  extent  without  it. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  great  many,  but  when  you 
come  to  investigate  the  matter  by  observa- 
tion and  personal  experience,  you  will  find 
that  I  am  right.  When  you  do  introduce 
new  blood  be  sure  you  know  what  you  are 
doing  and  that  the  stock  used  will  not 
upset  all  your  past  years  of  work,  which  it 
certainly  will  do  if  not  bred  in  line  with 
yours.  One  must  be  careful  in  in-breeding 
not  to  have  his  fowls  go  back  to  de- 
teriorate. Specimens  must  be  selected 
with  a  view  not  only  to  fancy  points,  but 
for  hardiness  and  egg  production  also.  By 
having  two  or  more  pens  this  can  be  car- 
ried on  for  a  long  time  and  the  quality  be 
improved.  No  breeder  can  give  his  system 
of  in-breeding  so  that  it  can  be  success- 
fully carried  out  by  another,  as  the  stock 
is  not  the  same  in  the  first  place,  and 
probably  different  results  are  desired;  each 
one  must  study  this  question  out  for  him- 
self. Now  please  don't  misunderstand  me 
in  writing  this  article.  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Brown  Leghorn 
is  the  fowl  par  excellence,  to  the  detriment 
of  others.  Far  from  it.  For  what  they  are 
intended  I  think  there  are  none  better,  and 
I  think  those  who  know  of  their  good  quali- 
ties will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion. — W. 
B.  German,  in  the  Feather. 

LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 
And  Flowers,  the   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
<>f  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  higu  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkausas,  Texas.  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska.  Utah  and  Nevada.  •  without, 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  t"  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  /*. 
McCann.  T.  P.  Agent,  51!)  Railroad  aveoae, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  .i91  Broad wav,  New  Y^rk 
W.  E.  Boyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt. 
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"Washington,  D.  C,  will  have  a  meeting 
of  exhibitors  and  others,  same  as  A.  P.  A. 
meeting.    A  good  idea. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  218  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  report  poultry  as 
scarce,  and  a  prospect  of  risinsr  prices. 
They  will  send  prices  for  any  day  upon  ap- 
plication. 

Cat  shows  are  all  the  rage,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Racknam,  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  are  in  great  demand.  He  is  en- 
gaged to  officiate  at  the  Plaintield,  N.  J., 
show,  December  2d  tooth. 

The  Water  Fowl  Club  of  America  has 
issued  a  creditable  catalogue.  Send  for 
one.  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackbam,  East  Orange, 
•N.  J„  is  President,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Harvey, 
Brookdale,  N.  J.,  Secretary. 

The  Southern  Missouri  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  have  an  exhibition  at  Clinton, 
-Mo.,  January  4th  to  8tb,  and  tbey  expect  it 
to  be  a  creditable  affair,  as  they  are  making 
all  preparations  for  that,  purpose. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Child,  Glenside,  desires  to 
state  that  if  any  exhibitor  at  the  recent 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  show  got  a  pair  of  White 
"Wyandotte  chicks  that  did  not  belong  to 
him  he  would  like  to  hear  of  the  fact,  as  he 
has  not  been  able  to  hear  from  the  birds 
since  the  show. 


The  first  fair  of  the  West  Mississippi 
Agricultural, .Mechanical  and  Stock  Expo- 
sition, at  Viols  burg,  November  9th  to  14th, 
will  have  a  large  poultry  department,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  G-.  W.  Ard,  Hagle- 
hurst,  Miss.,  and  we  venture  to  state  that 
the  Association  has  the  right  man  for  the 
work  in  Mr.  Ard. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  her  third 
annual  show  January  5th  to  Sth,  inclusive, 
with  Mr.  Henry  S.  Bill  as  judge.  Mr.  W, 
R.  Alexander,  Secretary.  Binghamton. 
N.  Y.,  will  send  premium  list  to  .i1' 
ing.  They  expect  to  have  *  sing  big 
show. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
January  7ih  to  13ch.  Messrs.  Loring  Brown 
and  F.  J.  Marshall  will  judge  poultry  and 
Mr.  Geo.*  Ewald  the  pigeons.  Write  to 
Mr.  A.  Bertling,  Secretary,  West. Atlanta, 
Ga.,  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

The  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  second  annual  exhibition  De- 
cember 29th  to  January  1st.  They  have  the 
finest  hall  in  Central  New  York.  Prizes 
will  be  paid  in  cash  and  there  is  a  large  list 
of  specials  for  all  classes  of  birds.  Pie- 
niium  list  now  ready.  Write  for  one  to  Mr. 
B.  S.  Teale,  Secretary,  No.  10  Madison 
Square,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Poultry  Exhibition  Company, the  Company 
was  forced  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary W.  S.  Rowe,  whose  duties  (having 
recent  ly  been  appointed  Captain  of  Police) 
make  it  impossible  for  bun  to  serve  in  that 
capacity.  AVhile  the  Cleveland  people 
lose  his  services  as  secretary,  they  still  re- 
tain his  '•push,''  for  he  is  behind  them  in  all 
their  undertakings  and  his  good  will  and 
unlimited  fund  of  information  is  always  at 


their  disposal.  May  the  Captain  live  long. 
MiSo  Kitne  M.  Brune,  of  Bedford,  O.,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Rowe's  resignation.  The  "Tenth  Annual 
of  Cleveland"  will  be  a  hummer.  Write 
for  a  catalogue. 

We  caution  readers  (hat  complaints 
have  come  to  us  against  Albert  Firestine, 
Logansville,  Ohio.  He  has  made  no  reply 
to  our  letters  in  relation  to  the  complaints, 
and,  as  he  seems  indisposed  to  notice  mat- 
teis  referred  to  him,  we  prefer  that  our 
readers  do  business  with  those  who  have 
more  respect  for  complaints. 

Brother  Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Foultry 
Journal,  illustrated  "Mr.  Jacobs  and  his 
Pony"  in  his  October  issue,  which  was  a 
very  creditable  piece  of  work,  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  and  we  bow  submis.-ivrly,  but 
when  he  sent  us  a  tract  headed,  '-Shall  we 
Meet  Beyond  the  River,''  he  should  first 
have  decided  in  which  direction  he  was 
traveling. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Scho- 
harie. N.  Y.,  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  Decemberlath  to  18th, inclusive.  They 
offer  numerous  and  valuable  specials,  and 
hospitable  accommodations  for  birds  and 
exhibitors  will  be  provided.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Zitnmer  will  judge— a  good  one.  Write  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bassler,  Middle- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  for  premium  list,  now  ready. 
Entries  close  December  Sth. 

Valuable  information  is  contained  in 
"The  A.  B.  C.  of  Poultry  Culture,"  25 
cents ;  the  'Art  of  Poultry  Breeding,"  price 
25  cents;  and  fine  "points"  in  "The  Possom 
Creek  Poultry  Club,"  price 50  cents,  by  Mr. 
J,  H.  Davis,  Hapeviile,  Ga.,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Southern  Fancier.  Mr.  Davis  makes 
a  specialty  of  Andalusians,  and  has  three 
of  the  finest  yarns  in  America.  His  writ- 
ings are  known  both  m  E  trope  and  Amer- 
ica. 


Indianapolis  and  the  Indiana  S'ate 
Poultry  Association  are  on  deck  this  year 
with  a  great  combination  show — poultry, 
pigeous,  pet  stock  and  dogs.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  Tomlinson  Hall,  Janu- 
ary 4th  to  9th,  with  Messrs.  Hewes  and 
Pierce  as  judges.  Address  all  correspond- 
ence to  Mr.  Tuos.  W.  Portage,  .Assistant 
Secretary,  b'04  S.  Meridian  street,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at 
Roekford,  January  19,  h  to  23d,  inclusive, 
with  Mr.  Charles  McClave  as  judae.  Prem- 
ium lists  uowready.  This  Association  has 
always  held  good  shows  and  to  win  a  prize 
there  is  a  great  honor.  The  show  will  be 
held  in  Armory  Hall,  the  best  and  most 
cential  location  in  the  city.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Currier,  Rucktord,  111.,  is  Secretary. 

Havje  you  seen  the  Foultry  World  for 
October.?  If  not,  send  for  a  sample  copy, 
addressing  Foultry  World,  Kearuey,  Neb., 
and  look  over  the  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions descriptive  of  their  large  poultry 
farm,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  reduced  to  50  cents 
a  year,  and  we  will  reduce  it  even  more, 
aud  offer  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  for  only  75  cents. 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  theLeoiuinster 
Farmers'  and  Mechan  cs'  Fair,  held  Septem- 
ber 15th  and  lfiih,  was  large  and  exceeded 
anything  in  ihe  history  of  the  Association. 
There  were  some  GOO  birds,  besides  the  large 
exhibit  of  ducks,  eeese,  turkeys  and  pi- 
geous. No  part  of  the  fair  attracted  more 
than  the  poultry  exhibit.  The  management 
and  work  fell  to  G.  A.  Osbom,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibit  is  due  to  his  efforts. 

One  of  the  poultry  journals  offers  a  six-* 
line  advertisement  four  times  for  one  dol- 
lar and  the  paper  a  whole  year  to  a  new 
subscriber.  Now.  if  some  other  paper  wil* 
offer  two  new  subscribers  and  twelve  lines, 
all  for  fifty  cents,  it  will  be  competition 
with  a  vengence.  At  that  rate  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  subscriber  will  be  offered 
a  dollar  and  t  wo  columns  free  to  take  a 
paper.  But — it  is  none  of  our  business. 

The  third  annual  show  of  the  Sanatoga 
and  Schuylkill  Valley  Poultry  Association 
will  be  held  at  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.  and  .it  is  expected  to  be  the 


largest  show  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
First-class  judges  and  special  attractions.. 
This  hall  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
suited  to  display,  poultry  as  it  is  well 
heated  and  ventilated  and  will  equal  any  in 
the  Schuylkill  Valley.  Premium  list  now 
ready.  Address  Mr.  S.  J.  Kurtz,  Secretary, 
Sanatoga,  Pa. 

The  Norfolk  County  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  third  annual  show  at  Milford,. 
Mass.,  December  15tb,  16tb  and  17th.  This 
Association  pays  good  premiums,  and  al- 
ways pays  them  promptly.  This  season 
will  witness  the  grandest  show  yet  held  by 
the  society.  They  areoffering  many  valu- 
able specials,  including  four  bone  cutters, 
which  are  given  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Milford,  and  pigeons  and  bantams  will  cut 
quite  a  figure  at  this  show.  Exhibitors 
should  send  for  premium  list  at  once  to  Mr. 
W.  W.  Clough,  Secretary,  Medway,  Mass.. 

The  premium  list  of  the  North  Central 
Illinois  Poultry  Association  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
are  interested  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Best,  Princeton,  111.  It  contains 
170  specials,  worth  from  a  50-eent  poultry 
paper  to  $25,  including  two  bone  mills, 
silver  cups,  cash  prizes  and  many  valuable 
articles,  besides  the  regular  cash  premiums. 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Shellabarger  and  W.  S.  Rus- 
sell willjudge,  and  all  indications  poiuttoa 
succeesful  show.  The  show  room  is  60x120 
feet,  heated  by  steam  and  well  lighted, 
easy  of  access,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large 
number  of  entries  are  indeed  very  flatter- 
ing. 

"Mr."  Boyer  and  "Mr.  Hunter  have  con- 
cluded to  come  down  to  ordinary  humanity. 
"Mr."  Boyer  is  to  lose  a  portion  of  his 
identity  aud  become  "M.  K.  B.",  while  Mr. 
Hunter  is  to  get  entirely  out  of  sight.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mike  (we  mean  "M.  K. 
B.")  has  the  best  of  the  bargain.  We  have 
always  considered  the  editors  of  Farm 
Poultry  very  bright,  but  why  they  should 
run  under  cover  and  hide  we  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  they  have  something  "up  their 
sleeves,"  or  intend  to  spring  a  surprise  on 
the  fraternity.  The  editor  says  that  with 
the  present  arrangements  "the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  wnose  con- 
tributions he  is  reading,"  etc.  We  w  ere  not 
aware  that  there  had  ever  been  auy  diffi- 
culty. "Mr."  Boyer  and  "Mr."  Hunter 
were  as  plain  as  the  moon  wtien  at  its  full. 

The  Central  Michigan  Association  has 
decided  to  give  a  show  in  the  city  of  Lans- 
ing, December  15th  to  ISth,  inclusive.  This 
show  will  be  conducted  under  the  decimal 
score  card  system,  the  officers  believing 
that  this  will  give  better  satisfaction  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  two  other  large 
Associations  will,  later  in  the  season,  con- 
duct shows  under  the  American  system.  In 
order  that  the  greatest  degree  of  success 
may  be  obtained  they  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  who  will  judge  all 
thebirds  exhibiled.  1  he  reputation  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Felch  are  too  well  known  to 
poultry  breeders  to  call  for  any  extended 
notice  here.  Ihe  society  has  also  decided 
to  give  a  dog  show  in  connection  with  the 
poultry  exhibition,  and  nothing  will  be 
left  undone  that  will  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  what  promises  to  be  the  best  show- 
ever  given  in  Central  Michigan .  The  As- 
sociation has  also  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  who  has  a  national  re- 
putation as  a  judge,  and  all  records  made 
in  eit  her  department  will  be  absolutely  re- 
liable. Lansing  is  centrally  located  and 
easily  accessible  by  railroad  from  auy  part 
of  the  State,  a  fact  which  should  contribute 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing. All  breeders  and  fanciers  are  cordially 
invited  to  assist  m  making  the  first  show 
under  the  auspices  of  the  enlarged  associa- 
tion an  unqualified  success.  Mr.  Chas.  H_ 
Crane,  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  Secretary. 

Giving  Milk  to  Fowls. 

vfhen  you  use  skimmed  milk  or  butter- 
milk, do  not  fill  the  vessels  so  that  a  por- 
tion will  remain,  but  give  only  as  much  as 
the  fowls  will  use  at  once,  cleaning  the  ves- 
sels after  the  milk  is  used.  What  is  better, 
mis  the  milk  w  ith  ground  grain  in  place  of 
water,  but  always  use  thai  which  is  whole- 
some, and  such  as  you  would  use  for  your- 
self. 


Greasing  Chicks. 

Bear  in  mind  that  grease  of  all  kinds  is 
repugnant  to  poultry,  and  that  to  grease  a 
young  chick  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  loss.  A 
few  drops  of  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil  on 
the  head  is  sufficient  at  any  time,  when  the 
chicks  are  attacked  by  lice  on  the  heads, 
and  kerosene  should  never  be  used  unless 
largely  diluted  with  something  else,  even 
on  adults;,  a  teaspoorful  of  kerosene,, 
mixed  with  a  gill  of  lard,  being  sufficient 
even  for  scaly  leg. 

The  Males  in  the  Flock. 

If  the  hens  have  the  run  of  a  large  field 
where  they  can  separate  and  forage  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  numberof  males  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  importance;  but  one 
male  for  leu  hens  will  be  as  many  as  should 
be  retained.  When  the  fowls  are  confined' 
in  yards,  however,  only  one  male  can  be 
kept  in  each  yard,  whether  the  number  of 
hens  be  great  or  small,  as  two  or  more 
males  will  quarrel  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  whole  unserviceable. 


Lameness  in  Poultry. 

During  the  winter  lameness  will  often 
occur,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
causes,  namely,  roosts  too  high,  overfeed- 
ing, male  very  heavy,  frosted  feet,  rheuma- 
tism from  damp  quarters,  rapid  growth  in 
young  fowls  and  lice  in  the  summer.  As  a. 
rule,  very  fat  hens  that  are  compelled  to- 
jump  off  a  high  roost,  or  that  are  thrown 
off,  are  liable  to  the  difficulty.  On  the- 
first  appearance  of  lameness,  the  male 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock. 

Drooping  Fowls  or  Chicks. 

Our  readers  sometimes  write  us  aud  ask. 
for  remedies  without  giving  us  the  symp- 
toms and  details.  When  we  are  informed 
that  a  hen  droops,  and  that  her  comb  is 
dark,  it  gives  us  notuiug  upon  which  to> 
base  a  conclusion.  If  we  are  to  suggest 
remedies  (which  we  will  always  do  cheer- 
fully), we  wish  to  know  the  kind  of  quar- 
ters, the  kind  of  food,  how  of  ten  the  hens 
are  fed,  the  breed  (if  possible)  and  all  the- 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Unless  this  is- 
done,  we  will  have  to  guess  the  cause  and 
the  remedy. 

Utilizing  the  Fences. 

There  are  no  better  places  for  grape  vines 
than  the  fences  around  a  poultry  yard.  A 
few  grape  vines,  planted  about  twenty  feet 
apart,  will  soon  take  possession  of  the 
wires  for  a  support,  thus  utilizing  space 
that  could  not  be  better  appropriated,  and 
in  a  few  j  ears  covering  every  available 
inch,  affording,  also,  an  excellent  shade  for 
the  hens  iu  summer.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
reason  why  trees  should  not  be  grown  in 
the  yards,  grapes  on  the  fences  and  crops 
of  vegetables  in  the  yards,  by  changing  the 
fowls  to  a  ne,v  location  occasionally, 

Pounded  Glass  For  Poultry. 

Grit  is  sometimes  hard  to  procure,  but 
broken  glassware  can  always  be  had.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that 
they  are  ad  vised  to  give  pounded  glass  to 
poultry,  but  it  is  harmless  to  them,  and  ob- 
servation will  convince  the  skeptic  that 
when  the  hens  have  been  unable  to  procure 
grit,  the  pounded  glass  will  be  svvallowed 
with  avidity.  Never  use  colored  glass  or 
crockery,  as  it  may  be  poisonous,  but  keep 
a  box  of  pounded  glass,  pounded  crockery 
or  some  other  sharp  material,  where  the 
hens  can  get  it  at  all  times, especially  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  aud  such  material  is 
scarce. 

Reading's  Big  Show. 
The  Berks  County  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association  will  hold  a  show  at  Reading, 
Pa., Christmas  week,  December  23d  to  26th, 
inclusive,  1896.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.. 
J.  H.  Drevinstedt  aud   H.  B.  May  on  poul- 
try classes, and  Mr. W.J.  Stanton  on  pigeons 
Entry  fees  in  opeii  classes  for  poultry, 
and  pigeons  will  be  fifty  cents  per  bird 
and  on  pens  -:2.   Prizes  will  lie  §2,  Jil,  and 
V.  H.  C,  in  open  classes,  and  $4,  §2,  and 
V.  H.  C.  on  pens.   H.  C.  and  C.  will  also 
be  given  wherever    merited.  Premium 
lists  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants.  Rules  and  classification  liberal.. 
Auy  further  iuformation  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  application  to  Mr.  II.  M.. 
Shoemaker,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  432,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 
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Situat  ions. 

Practical  poultry  man  wants  position  as 
manager;  thoroughly  competent;  is  also  a 
first-class  farmer.  Is  now  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  largest  plants  in  Maryland.  Ad- 
dress R.G.  Frampton,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Vouna  man.  nineteen  years  old,  with  two 
years' experience  in  natural  and  artificial 
methods,  desires  situation.  15e»t  of  refer- 
ences. Address  II.  S.  Clieestman,  Pike  Sta- 
tion, N.  H. 

Experienced  man  desire*  position  cr  will 
work  for  percentage  of  receipts,  as  he 
knows  the  business.  Understands  the 
broiler  business,  etc  Address  F.  A. 
Priest,  Olpe,  Kansas. 

Eggs  and  Prices. 
No  matter  how  fresh  the  egg*  may  be 
that  you  send  to  market,  the  reliable  mer- 
chant, if  you  arc  unknown  to  bim,  will 
"ciiml  e"  them;  that  is,  he  will  test  them 
by  looking  through  the  eggs  in  a  dark  place 
atustrong  light,  and  should  he  find  only 
one  egg  that  is  stale,  your  whole  lot  will 
be  graded  accordingly.  Nothing  is  so  af- 
fected by  suspicion  as  an  egg,  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  highest  prices  is  to  dis- 
arm all  suspicion  by  shipping  no  i^^  In 
market  except  such  as  are  known  by  you 
to  be  strictly  fresh.  Once  let  the  merchant 
discover  that  lie  can  depend  on  you,  and 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  eveu 
more  than  the  regular  piice,  for  strictlv 
fre-h  eggs  are  salable  at  al!  times,  and  at 
special  prices  for  choice  lots. 

Tumors  and  Skin  Affections. 

Tumors,  warts,  sores  and  affections  of 
the  skin  are  as  peculiar  to  fowls  as  to  hu- 
man individuals,  and  come  from  the  same 
causes,  being  also  as  difficult  to  cure. 
There  are  those  who  attempt  to  make  cures 
of  such  ca«es,  which  is  wrong,  as  such 
fowls  should  be  destroyed. 

Scrofula  is  liable  to  exist  as  a  disease  in 
a  flock,  and  to  permit  such  birds  to  exist  is 
to  incur  a  liability  of  having  the  disease 
transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  as 
Well  as  to  become  contagious.  It  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  procure  other  fowls,  first  de- 
stroying those  in  the  yards.  When  tumors 
appear,  they  indicate  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  fowls,  which  places  iheni  outside  of 
the  uses  of  the  farmer. 

The  West  Chester  Show. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Poultry  Association  is  hard 
at  work  preparing  special  premiums  to  be 
offered  at  the  snow  of  the  organization, 
which  takes  plaee  from  December  lGth  to 
19th  inclusive,  and  are  meeting  with  the 
best  of  success.  The  list  this  year  will  be 
the  largest  evu  offered  and  responses  are 
coming  in  from  all  quarters.  The  premium 
lists  will  beout  in  a  short  time,  as  will  also 
the  entry  blanks  and  then  the  entries  will 
commence  to  come  in.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  more  b  rds  entered  this  year 
thin  were  ever  before  seen  in  this  place  at 
one  time.  The  Association  has  won  an  en- 
viable reci  rd  for  fair  dealing  and  prompt 
payment  of  its  premiums  and  the  fanciers 
who  havetraveled  around  thecireuit  of  the 
shows  hear  nothing  but  woids  of  praise  for 
it  at  all  points.   Over  ©100  in  cash  specials. 

The  Erie  Show. 

Never  were  the  prospects  of  a  large  show 
better  than  are  those  of  the  third  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Northwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia  Poultry  Association, which  will  be  held 
at  Eiie,  Pa.,  January  19th  to  23d*  This  As- 
sociation has  the  reputation  of  giving  first- 
class  exhibitions,  and  up  to  date  in  every 
respect.  They  are  prepared  to  meet  all 
promises  which  you  w  ill  find  in  their  hand- 
somely printed  premium  list, which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  en  application.  '1  he  regular 
association  premiums  are  liberal,  with  a 
good  list  of  specials  ;  besides  several  silver 
cups  will  be  offered.  Many  breeders  of 
note  have  made  known  their  desire  to  show 
this  year.  Ewald  and  Picknell  will  judge. 
Send  your  best  birds,  help  fill  up  the 
classes  and  receive  your  share  of  the  prizes 
offered  and  it  will  pay  you  to  win.  The 
management  promises  the  best  of  care  in 
every  respect,  so  you  need  not  hesita'.e  to 
send  your  best  birds  if  you  cannot  come 
yourself.  For  further  information  write 
to  Mr,  Peter  V\  ingerter,Secretary,  Er,e,Pa. 


The  Iioss  of  Chicks. 

There  are  but  few  farmers  that  know 
how  many  chicks  they  lose  in  a  year.  They 
set  every  hen  that  desires  to  hatch,  a  lartie 
number  of  chicks  come  out  (but  never 
counted)  and  they  are  carefully  attended 
to;  but  later  in  the  season,  when  the 
farmer  begins  to  ii  form  himself  regarding 
the  number  on  hand,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
a  large  majority  missing.  Gone— the  hawks, 
rats,  crows,  snakes  and  family  cat  have 
decimated  them  to  a  very  few.  Chicks 
should  be  raised  on  business  principles. 
They  should  be  so  managed  that  the  farmer 
knows  how  many  were  hatched,  and  if  a 
single  one  is  missing,  he  should  at  once  in- 
vestigate the  cause  and  endeavor  to  avoid 
further  loss  from  that  source.  If  this  was 
done  there  would  be  more  profit,  and  poul- 
try would  pay. 

Oatmeal  For  Chicks. 

As  there  aie  several  kinds  of  oatmeal  it 
is  not  out  of  place  to  describe  the  kinds 
used  for  chicks.  First  conies  the  ordinary 
ground  oats,  which  is  really  corn  and  oats 
ground  together.  This  is  cooked  or  scalded, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  chicks.  It  may 
be  sifted,  and  the  coarser  pans  fed  to  adult 
lowls,  or  it  may  be  fed  entire.  Granulated 
oatmea1,  sometimes  known  as  pin  head 
oatmeal,  or  "oaten  grits,"  is  coarsely 
ground  oats,  sifted  free  from  Cbaff,  and  is 
almost  entirely  oats.  The  rolled  oats  is 
sold  by  all  grocers,  being  oats  that  have 
undergone  a  manufacturing  process, 
cooked,  and  so  prepared  that  it  comes  in 
the  shape  of  Hake-.  It  is  very  light,  and  is 
used  by  housekeepers  for  the  production 
of  " instantaneous  oatmeal  gruel,"  and  is 
the  lust  food  known  for  very  young  chicks. 

Disinfee'ting  Against  Roup. 

The  damp  weather  is  very  favorable  to 
roup,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  at 
limes,  even  under  ihe  best  of  conditions.  A 
b  >x  of  air-slaked  lime  should  be  kept  con- 
venient for  use,and  the  poultry-home  floors 
as  well  as  the  outside  yards,  should  te  well 
dusted  with  it  as  often  as  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  do  so.  The  walls  of  the  house 
should  also  be  whitewashed  occasionally, 
and  a  lump  of  lime  should  be  kept  in  the 
drinking  water.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this 
method  will  always  prevent  r<  up,  but  it 
will  prove  more  valuable  than  if  no  such 
precautions  are  taken,  and  is  recommended 
more  for  its  simplicity  and  cheapness  than 
for  any  other  reason.  The  real  best  remedy 
is  warmth  and  cleanliness,  and  as  lime  will 
add  light  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  and 
also  assist  in  absorbing  the  moisture  there- 
in, it  will  be  found  of  valuable  assistance 
in  promoting  both  cleanliness  and  the 
health  of  the  fowls. 

Garden  State  Poultry  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  1ba  members  of  the  As- 
sociation recently  held,  much  of  the  busi- 
ness preparatory  to  a  show  at  Plainfield 
was  transacted.  Many  of  the  officers  and 
members  were  present.  In  regard  to  hav- 
ing cats  added  to  feathered  attractions.it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  'I'. 
Farrar  Rackham  was  appointed,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  W.  .1.  Andrews  to  arrange 
for  invitation,  reception  and  care  of  the 
feline  beauties.  This  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  arrangements  will  be  complete  and  in- 
telligently carried  out-  The  promise  of 
breeders  to  voluntarily  send  their  stock  to 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  keeps  on,  so  that  there  is 
no  doubt  about  ihe  show  being  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGre-w  kindly  of- 
fered to  judge  Cochins  and  Cochin  Bantams. 
No  one  can  do  it  better.  The  premium  list 
will  soon  be  out.  and  anyone  wishing  to 
have  one  can  do  so  by  applying  to  Mr.  C. 
W.  Johnson,  the  Secretary.  Cransford, 
N.  J.   

Giving  Sulphur  to  Poultry. 

We  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  any  kind 
of  mineral  medicine  for  fowls,  especially 
when  the  birds  are  in  good  health.  It  is  a 
habit  with  some  to  give  sulphur,  condi- 
ments and  other  deleterious  substances  to 
all  the  fov  Is.  If  such  a  practice  should 
prevail  with  h.iinan  beings,  it  would  not 
belong  befoie  sickness  would  result,  yet 
the  fowls  are  do-ed  daily,  the  result  being 
injury,  which  is  then  accredited  to  anything 
but  the  true  cause.  Sulphur  will  cause 
rheumatism  in  adults  and  leg  weakness  in 


chicks,  and  it  will,  if  once  it  affects  the  sys- 
tem, show  the  effects  every  winter,  espec- 
ially in  damp  weather.  Copperas  is  an- 
other mineral  poison  dosed  out  in  the 
drinking  wa  er  of  fowls,  and  is  harmful,  it 
being  a  poison  when  taken  in  quantity, 
which  is  the  case  when  the  birds  are  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  solution  daily.  Avoid 
all  such  things.  Healthy  birds  require  no 
stimulants  other  tlnn  sound  food. 

Light  Under  Brootlers. 

The  aversion  of  ail  kinds  of  poultry  to 
darkness  is  one  of  the  causes  ol  the  loss  of 
chicks  in  brooders  that  are  not  properly 
constructed.  Chicks  will  not  go  under  the 
brooders  if  the  brooders  are  dark,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  become  chilled 
and  gradually  droop.  A  brooder  should  be 
warm,  light  and  cheerful,  and  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  chicks  can  scratch  and 
eat  under  the  brooder  as  comfortably  as 
when  outside.  It  requires  but  a  few  de 
grees  difference  of  cold  to  chill  very  young 
chicks,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  permit  them  to 
go  outside  of  the  brooder  house  at  any  time 
during  the  winter.  When  kept  in  ..  warm 
room,  and  at  no  time  exposed  to  cold, 
young  chicks  thrive  well.  All  ills  of  chicks 
are  ascribed  to  the  food,  but  the  majority 
of  failures  arc  due  to  lack  of  warmth  at 
some  period.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a 
brooder  too  warm  t  ban  too  cold,  and  if  the)  e 
are  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  to  be  given,  let  any  error 
to  be  made  be  in  favor  of  too  much  beat 
rather  than  too  little.  Above  all  things 
have  the  brooders  light  during  the  day. 

How  to  Dress  Ducks  For  Market. 

Ducks  are  killed  by  hanging  them  head 
downward,  the  feet  eaiiirbt  in  a  loop  of 
cord,  and  stuck  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
While  dying,  the  feathers  are  quickly 
pulled,  as  many  being  plucked  as  possible 
before  the  duck  is  dead.  It  is  then  passed 
to  an  assistant,  who  proceeds  to  pluck  the 
soft  feathers  and  pin  feathers,  until  the  car- 
cass is  clean.  This  is  a  very  tedious  oper- 
ation, aud  some  kill  the  duck,  strip  away 
the  heavy  feathers  anil  wrap  io  in  a  huge 
towel  that  has  been  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  allowing  it  to  >o  remain  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  feathers  will  easily  come 
out.  Beginners,  however,  should  experi- 
ment with  one  duck  in  that  manner,  as 
1  here  is  a  little  practice  required  to  learn 
just  the  right  time  to  letnovethe  cloth,  etc. 
When  all  the  feathers  are  off,  and  the  car- 
cass has  been  dry  picked  of  all  the  pin 
feathers,  it  is  then  dropped  into  ice  cold 
water  in  order  to  remove  the  animal  beat, 
and  when  cold  the  carcasses  are  hung  up 
to  drain  and  drv.  They  are  then  packed 
in  clean  boxes  or  barrels  aud  shipped  by 
express. 

The  Crossing  Nuisance. 

As  soon  as  it  is  known  by  all  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  use  of  pure  breeds,  the  practice 
of  destroying  the  (locks  by  crossing  will 
cease.  It  is  el  limed  that  by  crossing  fowls 
the  birds  will  become  more  vigorous,  and 
also  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both 
breeds.  This  is  true,  but  only  when  the 
proper  breeds  are  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  it  more  frequently  the  ease  that  the 
merit-' of  both  breeds  are  lost  by  crossing, 
and  a  mongrel  produced  from  two  excel- 
lent breeds.  Some  breeds  do  not"  nick  ;' 
with  others,  and  to  cross  them  is  equiva- 
lent to  reverting  to  that  which  the  breeders 
have  been  aiming  to  leave.  When  crossing 
breeds  select  those  that  are  hardy,  and  do 
not  try  lo  make  a  cross  without  selec  ting 
good  specimens  for  that  purpose.  Just 
whj  some  cannot  keep  two  pure  breeds 
more  than  one  season  without  crossing 
them  is  a  mystery,  but  such  seems  to  be 
the  case.  V\  e  believe  better  results  can  be 
secured  by  using  the  pure  breeds  in  their 
purify  than  by  any  system  ot  crossing  that 
can  be  made. 

Making  a  Living. 

The  most  important  inquiry  that  comes 
to  us  is, '•  Can  1  make  a  living  with  poul- 
try ?  "  Ac  a  glance  it  is  apparent  that  the 
very  fact  of  a  person  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion indicates  that  he  is  inexperienced,  and 
in  such  a  case  it  is  a  question  that  should 
be  answered  cautiously,  as  we  may  unin- 
tentionally induce  some  one  lo  make  a 
venture  and  suffer    loss.      It  requires 


money  to  make  money,  and  this  relates 
also  to  poultry.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons suppose  that  only  a  small  sum  will 
enable  them  to  go  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness and  make  a  profit  much  greater  than 
the  capital  invested.  This  cannot  be  done. 
We  doubt  if  any  inexperienced  person  can 
do  more  than  make  "  both  ends  meet"  the 
first  year,  as  a  knowledge  of  feeding,  dis- 
eases, marketing  and  general  management 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practical  work. 
Even  the  labor  must  be  paid  for,  and  a  re- 
serve capital  is  necessary  to  keep  from 
going  in  debt.  The  poultry  business  pays 
well  for  '•  the  capital  invested,"  if  rightly 
managed,  but  it  is  not  everyone  who  can 
engage  in  it  satisfactorily  until  experience 

has  been  gained. 

Where  the  Loss  Occurs. 
The  loss  in  keeping  poultry  is  mostly  in 
the  wiuter  season,  and  results  from  keep- 
ing over  until  spring  Stock  thai  consume 
food  without  giving  any  return.  Such 
stock  consists,  usually,  of  immature  pul- 
lets, overfat  hens,  surplus  cockerels,  late- 
hatched  chicks  and  moulting  bens.  The 
food  is  not  the  only  consideration  in  the 
matter,  as  the  room  is  also  taken  up  aud  oc- 
cupied. A  dozen  laying  hens  in  the  entire 
flock  have  the  duty  of  convincing  their 
owner  that  poultry  pays,  while  ihe  others 
eat  their  share  of  the  food  and  refute  the 
impression  made  bv  the  profitable  members 
of  the  floe k.  Nearly  all  poultry  bouses 
contain  unprofitable  stock,  and  the  only 
reason  for  permitting  such  is  the  expect- 
ancy of  each  beginning  the  work  of  egg 
production  daily.  There  is  no  half-way 
house  in  the  matter  of  poultry  keeping, 
and  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
future.  It  is  the  ever  present  that  we 
must  meet,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to 
watt  for  a  profit.  The  best  hens  that  are 
known  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover  lost 
time,  and  this  is  more  applicable  to  the 
surplus  stock  that  give  no  promise  of  pro- 
duction until  the  spring  rolls  around. 
Loss  of  time  is  loss  of  profit,  and  the  safest 
and  surest  mode  of  avoiding  loss  is  to  keep 
no  unproductive  stock. 

Opening  New  Markets. 

A  few  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  a  quota- 
tion for  "green  ducks/'  also  calltd  "spring 
ducks,"  was  unknown  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  As  the  large  and  quick  growing  Pc- 
knis  began  to  crowd  the  puddle  ducks  out 
of  place,  and  the  raising  of  ducklings  ex- 
tended, it  was  difficult  at  first  to  Uud  a 
market  for  them,  and  many  predicted  that 
the  market  would  be  overstocked.  And  so 
it  was  at  that  time,  but  the  people  have 
gradually  become  educated  to  the  luxury 
of  eating  young  ducks,  and  the  first  of  No- 
vember quoted  '-spring  ducks"  at  tweuty 
cents  per  pound  in  the  New  York  markets. 

Here  we  have  a  case  of  overstocking  t  be 
market  being  the  means  of  creating  a  new 
and  permanent  market.  Young  ducks  will 
hereafter  be  salable  at  all  seasons,  and 
there  are  yet  many  more  who  have  not  dis- 
covered the  luxury.  The  field  is  a  wide 
one  and  the  demand  will  increase.  The 
market  was  overstocked  simply  because 
the  merits  of  the  article  were  unknown. 
To-day  the  sales  are  quickly  made  and  the 
article  scarce.  Overproduction  is  never 
permanent,  but  a  matter  of  short  duration 
only.  The  demand  is  as  fluctuating  as  the 
supply.  There  are  perieds  when  no 
amount  ot  production  seems  to  supply  the 
market,  while  at  other  times  sales  arc  slow  . 
Much  depends  on  general  business  pros- 
perity, and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
buyers. 

"Spring  ducks  "  is  a  term  thai  is  applied 
to  young  ducks  that  are  less  than  ten 
weeks  old,  and  which  weiyh  adout  seven  or 
eight  pounds  per  pair.  Of  all  breeds,  the 
Pekin  is  known  to  be  Ihe  best  for  the  pur- 
pose, though  it  is  not  the  largest  and  best 
breed.  It  simply  grows  rapidly,  and  at- 
tains a  large  size  and  heavy  weight  in  a 
short  time.  We  have  known  a  young  Pe- 
kin to  increase  a  pound  in  one  week,  aud  to 
weigh  five  pounds  when  nine  weeks  old, 
but  such  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
They  will  easily  weigh  seven  pounds  per 
pair  when  ten  weeks  old,  and  shoulu  bring 
not  less  lhan  $1.50  per  pair  in  market.  The 
cost  of  the  food  is  according  to  how  they 
are  managed,  but  should  not  exceed  fifty 
cents  per  pair  for  ten  weeks. 
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MENTIONING. 

Cut  clover  hay,  ready  for  use,  $3  per  100 
pound  sack,  can  be  had  of  the  Harvey  Seed 
Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Pox  terriers,  good  stock,  champion  blood. 
Send  for  circular  of  registered  stock  to  Mr. 
Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Indiana. 

Imported  Houdans.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Chal- 
fant,  Hammonton,  IN.  J.,  imports  his  birds 
from  Prance,  and  has  some  of  the  finest 
Houdans  in  America. 

Black  Spanish  have  been  bred  by  Mr.  John 
Bennett,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co. ,  Indiana,  for 
3J  years,  and  he  has  kept  no  other  kinds, 
hence  has  bred  them  ro  the  topmost  notch. 

Cipr.  CM.  Gritting  &  Son,  Shelter  Is- 
laud,  N.  Y.,  have  won  at 'the  great  New 
York  show  on  Light  Brahmas  and  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  and  have  the  best  strains  in 
America. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wattles,  Bayneville,  Kansas, 
has  some  of  the  finest  Plymouth  Rocks  in 
the  West.  He  is  an  old  admirer  of  Plym- 
outh Rocks  and  his  stock  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. Reliable,  keeping  the  best,  our 
readers  will  make  no  mistake  in  Inning 
from  him. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeds 
several  kinds,  also  making  Pekin  ducks  a 
specialty.  He  also  handles  poultry  sup- 
plies.   Write  him  and  get  his  catalogue. 

Pit  Gaines,  Assels,  Shropshire.*,  Surreys, 
Hennies,  crosses,  ere.  Mr.  Rossiter  keeps 
nothing  but  Pit  Games,  and  has  bred  them 
for  years.  He  has  an  excellent  reputation 
for  pure- bred  slock.  Address  Mr.  Ide 
Rossiter,  Girard,  Pa. 

Buffs  only.  Buff  Cochins,  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Eggs  only  $1.00  per  15.  Write 
Mr.  J.  W.  Silcott,  Snickersville,  Va.,  for  one 
of  his  circulars.  His  birds  are  from  the 
best  families. 

Messrs.  Shook  Bros.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa  , 
breed  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  White  Leg- 
horns and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  sell- 
ing eggs  now  at  $1.00  for  15.  They  select  for 
quality  and  aim  to  please. 

Eight  hundred  birds  for  sale  cheap,  from 
ten  varieties  of  poultry  and  fifteen  varieties 
of  pigeons.  Eggs  only  $1.00  per  15.  Write 
him  (enclosing  four  cents  in  stamps)  for  48- 
page  illustrated  catalogue.  Circular  sent 
free.  Address  Mr.  J.  D;  Souder,Telford,Pa. 

Eggs  kept  twelve  mouths.  So  says  Mr. 
B  A.  Biggs,  Bedford,  Indiana,  who  sells 
the  directions  for  so  doing  for  $1.00. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Fawcett,  New  Albany,  Pa., 
breeds  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light 
Brahmas,  from  first -class  choice  stock,  and 
desires  reiders  to  send  for  one  of  his  cata- 
logues. 

Incubator- — two  cents  for  catalogue — the 
incubator  $0.00.  This  is  the  offer  of  Mr.  S. 
H.  Merryman,  Bosley,  Maryland,  who 
thinks  he  has  hit  upon  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Swett,  West  Hollis,  Maine, 
will  sell  a  few  pullets  from  his  selected 
flock  of  Plymoutl/Rocks.  Will  also  spare 
one  or  two  cockerels.  He  has  something 
good  in  that  line  and  but  few  to  sell. 

Black  Minorcas  are  the  birds  bred  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Wood.  Dryden.  N.  Y.,  and  he  has 
won  prizes  eveiy where.  He  recently  sold 
a  fine  trio  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Kingman,  of  River- 
side, Cul.,  and  Air.  Kingman  wrote  the 
Poultry  Keeper  as  follows:  "I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  birds  nave  arrived,  and 
in  such  good  condition  that  no  one  would 
mistrust  that  they  had  been  on  so  long  a 
journey.  Mr.  Wood  evidently  knows  how 
to  ship  his  stoci-,  and  also  bow  to  select 
them  so  as  to, please  his  customers.  They 
are  indeed  a  fine  trio." 

Make  y,our  hens  lay  in  winter,  is  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitmore,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  who  requests  our  readers  to  send 
their  names  on  a  postal  card.  What  it  is 
that  he  offers  we  do  not  know,  but  he  lives 
in  the  same  town  with  the  editor  of  this 
paper,  who  can  vouch  for  him  as  an  estim- 
able ci  izen. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Fulton,  S'ewartstown,  Pa., 
breeds  choice  strains,  his  specialties  being 


Indian  Games,  Polish, Buff  Leghorns, Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs> 
Black  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes,  all 
of  which  have  been  selected  from  choice 
strains. 

Bone  meal,  shells,  grit,  beef  scraps, green 
hone  cutters,  wire,  chicken  markers,  capon- 
izing  instruments,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
supplies,  are  offered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Slack, 
manufacturer  of  poultry  supplies,  Blooms- 
burv,  N.  J.,  and  he  will  sell  to  j  ou  in  any 
quantity. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  are  great 
layers,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett, 
Ohio,  has  bred  them  for  ten  years.  He  also 
breeds  B  ack  Leghorns.  Eggs  offered  now 
at  $1.00  for  15,  or  SI.  75  for  30.  Of  course  it 
is  cheap,  but  he  does  it. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Lindfear  &  Son,  Bed- 
ford, Ohio,  breed  White  and  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rojks  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Don't  forget  to  wiitethem  as  they 
have  something  good  to  offer. 

Shipping  coops.  Write  to  Messrs.  P.  W. 
Landfear  &  Son,  Bedford,  Ohio,  and  get 
their  prices  for  the  Climax  exhibition  and 
shipping  coops. 

Safety  lamps,  thermometers,  regulators, 
thermostatic  bars,  tanks,  brass  boilers,  in- 
cubator aud  brooder  supplies,  or  anything 
in  that  line  you  desire  can  be  had  of  Mr.  L. 
R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  who  will 
send  you  a  catologue  free  if  you  will  drop 
him  a  card. 

Ferrets,  guinea  p;gs,  lop-eared  Him- 
alayas rabbits,  Belgian  hares,  Angora  rab- 
bits and  common  rabbits  are  kept  al- 
ways ready  for  shipment  by  Mr.  E.  R, 
Gibbs.  N'irwalk,  Ohio.  Send  two-cent 
stamp  to  him  for  one  of  his  large  circulars. 

Mark  your  chicks  and  caponize  them. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  912  Rementer  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  makes  instruments  Read 
his  advertisement.  He  is  headquarters  for 
caponizing  instruments. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  Box  A,  Blue  Island, 
111.,  is  an  old  breeder  of  Light  Brahmas, and 
breeds  no  other  kind.  He  has  won  at  all 
the  leading  shows,  being  the  winner  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Chicago.  We  know  all  about 
his  stock  and  know  him  well.  We  can 
safely  say  that  if  you  want  choice  Light 
Brahmas  you  will  make  no  mistake  inbuy- 
ing  from  him. 

Collie  dogs,  choice  stock,  are  offered  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  Box  A,  Blue  Island,  III. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  that  swept  nearly 
all  the  prizes  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
at  Troy,  at  New  York,  and  everywhere 
that  they  have  been,  are  the  specialties  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Box  127,  B.,  Worcester, 
N.  Y.    Tbey  are  Buffs  that  are  buffs." 

The  J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  of  Millhook  Farm, 
Freeport,  111.,  are  offering  their  surplus 
stock  of  young  fowls  at  special  low  prices 
as  an  inducement  to  those  who  wish  to  nince 
their  orders  now.  They  breed  all  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  fancy  poultry  and  their 
stuck  is  first-class.  This  special  induce- 
ment is  made  in  order  that  they  may  reduce 

their  stock  before  placing  them  in  winter 
quarters.  Write  them  for  what  you  want 
and  get  their  prices. 

The  Daisy  Bone  Cutter — we  have  one — 
works  splendidly.  Write  to  Wilson  Bros., 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  get  their  catalogue  and 
prices.  They  also  make  the  Gem  Clover 
Cutter, which  doc«  the  work  to  a  charm, and 
we  know  because  we  use  it. 

The  Harvey  See  1  Co  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  you  their  catalogue  of  poultry  sup- 
plies free  if  you  will  drop  them  a  card. 
They  keep  everything  in  the  poultry  line. 

Mr.  S.  Champion,  Cass  City  ,Mich.,breeds 
twelve  varieties  and  has  1,010  chicks  for 
sale.  Send  two  cent  stamp  for  his  large  48- 
page  catalogue.  At  the  recent  Cass  City 
Pair  he  showed  200  birds  of  his  own  breed- 
ing. These  birds  were  exhibited  in  hand- 
some coops  24  inches  square.  Mr.  Cham- 
pion's stock  is  of  a  high  order,  so  Mr.  Sharp 
Buttertield,  the  judge,  says,  and  he  backed 
up  his  opinion  by  purebasiug  a  Black  Min- 
orca ben  at  a  stiff  price  to  send  to  British  Col- 
umbia. Mr.  Champion  won  the  silver  cup 
in  the  Leghorn  class,  also  wiuner  of  1st  ou 
Indian  Game  Cocks,  1st  and  2nd  on  hens, 
and  1st  and  2nd  on  pullets.  Mr.  Champion 
isgainrnga  wide  reputation.  He  has  re- 
cently sold  to  Walter  Wood,  Cavendish 


Lodge,  New  Ark,  England,  one  trio  Barred 
Rocks,  and  is  in  communicat  ion  with  part- 
ies in  Australia  relative  to  his  stock.  His 
sales  amounted  to  near  y  $200  in  the  last 
month  and  bis  orders  are  all  to  be  shipped 
within  the  next  ten  days.  He  also  won  on 
Black  Minorcas,  Red  Caps,  Partridge  Coch- 
ins, Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. Buff  Leg- 
horns, Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  none  scoring  less 
than  92  points,  only  three  being  disqualified 
out  of  200  birds. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lock  Box  4,  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  won  33  prizis  in  strong  com- 
petition last  year  on  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Silver  aud  White 
Wyandottes  He  has  frequently  swept  the 
decks  at  New  York,  and  has  been  a  breeder 
for  nearly  20  years,haviug  won  nearly  1,000 
prizes  in  that  time.  Write  him  for  his  cata- 
logue 

The  Monarch  Incubator — who  has  not 
heard  of  it.  The  veteran  Mr.  James  Ran- 
kin, who  manufactures  P,  raises  10,000 
ducklings  a  year.  It  is  a  good  indication 
when  a  man  u  es  his  own  incubator  and 
makes  poultry  pay.  Mr.  Rankin  is  one  of 
those  grand  old  New  England  gentlemen 
whose  word  is  respected  bv  all  who  know 
him,  and  he  has  made  it  a  point  to  please 
every  customer.  If  you  could  only  get  up 
to  his  duck  farm  on  a  visit  and  see  his  incu- 
bators in  operation  it  would  be  worth  all 
that  it  may  cost  you. 

Bone  cutters  at  $5.  That  is  the  price  of 
the  Mann  Bone  Cutter,  which  cuts  green 
bone  and  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
You  cannot  succeed  without  one,  and  you 
should  cheapen  the  feed  by  its  use.  Wri  e 
to  F.  W.  Mann  &  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  and 
siy  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  advi-ed  you 
to  do  so,  as  he  knows  that  we  have  been  to 
his  fact  ^ry. 

The  Famous  Wbilewasher  not  only  enables 
you  to  spray  the  white  wash  on  the  walls 
but  it  gets  into  the  ciacks  and  kills  lice. 
Se"d  for  circular  to  F.  Schwarz,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Mr.  C  H.  Wyckoff,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  the  largest  egg  farm  iu  the  world,  and 
who  breeds  nothing  but  White  Leghorns, 
has  1,000  to  sell.  If  you  want  good  birds 
he  has  them,  as  they  are  famous  layers. 

The  bone  cutter  made  by  Webster  &  Han- 
num,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y..  has  been  on  the 
market  for  years,  and  is  sold  at  $5.  It  cuts 
very  fine  and  it  has  been  improved  every 
year  until  it  is  now  considered  perfect. 
Write  them  for  one  of  their  catalogues  and 
also  for  their  pamphlet  on  feeding  green 
bone. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  desues  every  reader  to  send 
for  one  of  their  large  descriptive  books, 
which  is  sent  for  10  cents,  and  worth  ten 
times  the  cost  because  it  contains  manv 
valuable  facts  on  poultry  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  reader  vvho  gets  a  copy. 

The  Eureka  Incubator  is  made  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth.  Pa  ,  who  has 
been  making  them  for  30  years.  All  of  our 
readers  should  feel  ss  though  acquainted 
with  him,  as  his  valuable  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
have  clone  much  for  the  poultry  business. 
For  5  cents  in  stamps  he  will  send  you  a 
150-page  book,  and  if  you  will  cut  out  his 
"  ad."  in  this  paper  be  will  accept  it  as  $5 
part  payment  on  an  incubator. 

Mr.  John  F.  B»th.  Elgin,  III.,  breeds  the 
best  strains  of  Silver  Wyandottes  aud 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs  from  selected  stock, 
scoring  90  to  93  points,  are  now  sold  by  him 
$2  for  15,  65  for  45.  He  also  sells  eggs  from 
farm  range  stock  (pure  bred)  at  $0  per  100# 
He  will  send  circular  free. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,  vice-president  of  the 
Water  Fowl  Club, Lock  Box  17.  Jamesburgj 
N.  J.,  is  headquarters  for  Mammoth  White 
Holland  turkeys,  prize  winners  at  New 
York.  Also  prize  Mam  moth  Bronze  tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  White  Guineas,  Indian 
Games,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
AVyaudottes.  Leghorns  and  Minorcas.  Eggs 
for  broilers  a  specialty. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  winners,  of  Rose 


Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Langshans,  heavy 
Pekin  ducks  and  Light  Brahmas  At  pres- 
ent he  will  sell  eggs  at  $1.00  for  15.  Bel- 
gian hares  are  also  specialties.  ' 

The  Farmers'  Friend  powder  for  horses, 
cattle  and  poultry,  Mr.  Charles  Nash  Pur- 
vis, State  agent,  Williamspor:,  Pa.,  is  for 
sale  by  all  dealers.  It  is  put  up  in  25  pound 
packages. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Byard,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  desires  every  reader  to  send  for 
oue  of  his  catalogues,  which  he  claims  con- 
tains a  description  of  every  thing  in  the  poul- 
try business,  with  prices  ;  it  also  tells  all 
about  his  prize  Buff  Cochins,  Light  Brah- 
mas and  Black  Langshans.  It  is  sent  free 
of  charge. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hudson,  Box  43,  Kennedyville. 
Kent  county,  Maryland,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  breeders  in  his  State  and  bis 
birds  are  of  the  highest  order.  Mr.  Hud- 
son's birds  are  prize-winners,  bred  from 
prize-winners  and  mated  to  produce  prize- 
winners. They  have  won  at  Madison  Squars 
Garden,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  other  large  shows.  Priee  of  eggs  $3 
for  15  or  $5  for  30,  from  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wvandottes.  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
He  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  pleases 
you,  a*  he  delights  in  having  his  customers 
get  more  than  the  worth  of  their  money. 

Lee's  Lice  Killer.  You  know  all  about 
it.  for  it  has  received  nothing  but  praise 
from  all  quarters.  That  reminds  us  that 
the  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Exeter,  Neb.,  (branch 
office  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago.)  have  is- 
sued a  neat  book  (price  10  cents)  on  vermin 
and  vermin  exterminators,  and  you  ought 
to  have  it  .  Tbey  have  something  new — 
Germ  Ozone — which  destroys  roup,  hog 
cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases,  it 
being  odorless,  tasteless  and  non-poison- 
ous. Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  agency  for 
this  and  also  for  the  lice  killer. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan,  Wis.,  says 
he  has  the  largest  poultry  farm  of  pure- 
bred fowls  in  the  United  States,  and  says 
readers  ought  to  write  him  (enclosing  ten 
cents)  and  learn  how  he  started  thirty  years 
ago  on  nothing  aud  now  has  a  fine  farm 
containing  all  varieties  of  laud  and  water 
fowls. 

The  Standard  Green  Boue  and  Vegetable 
Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  offer  various 
sizes  of  their  cutters,  all  of  which  are  auto- 
matic. Tbey  will  send  catalogues  to  all 
who  will  drop  them  a  card,  and  claim  that 
their  bone  cutters  will  perform  perfect 
work  and  also  quickly  and  easily. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  sent  an 
incubator  last  February  to  Bundaburg, 
Queensland,  it  being' sold  by  his  "ad."  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  The  Bundabury 
Star,  just  received,  has  the  following  on 
the  subject:  •'  Our  enterprising  townsman. 
Mr.  G.  Kendall,  has  just  imported  from 
the  patentee,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stahl,  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  an  incubator  and 'a  brooder — two 
separate  appliances;  the  former  for  hatch- 
ing, having  a  capacity  of  200  eggs  ;  and  the 
latter  as  a  foster  mother  or  brooder.  They 
are  the  most  complete  and  automatic-act- 
ing we  have  seen,  he  has  them  in  full 
operation  at  his  orchard  011  Branyan  road, 
where  we  saw  them  on  Thursday  last. 
From  his  first  setting  of  100  eggs,  most  of 
which  he  purchased  at  random, he  obtaiued 
80  healthy  chicks,  50  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
turning  out  to  be  infertile.  The  incubator 
is  heated  by  means  of  a  kerosene  lamp 
through  the  medium  of  water  in  shallow- 
tanks  skirting  the  casement  over  the  egg 
chamber,  and  kept  at  a  uniform  heat  of 
from  102  to  104  deg.  Fah.  This  temperature 
is  maintained  automatically  in  the  egg 
chamber,  irrespective  of  exterior  heat  or 
cold,  by  means  of  a  delicate  governor, 
which  when  the  heat  exceeds  104,  turns 
down  the  wick  of  the  lamp  and  [so  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  vice 
versa.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture  is 
retaiued  by  trays  of  wet  sand.  The  chicks 
batched  thus  artificially  are  uniformly 
strong  and  healthy,  and  soon  get  to  feeding 
aud  scratching  for  themselves  when  placed 
in  the  brooder.  There  is  a  portion  of  it 
warmed  by  water  and  a  lamp  to  keep  up 
an  even  temperature  at  night,  and  thither 
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the  little  orphans  crowd,  induced  by  tbe 
warmth.  As  the  eggs  require  to  be  turned 
slightly  daily,  I  bere  is  a  labor-saving  ar- 
rangement by  means  of  which  half  the 
whole  hatch  is  turned  at  a  time  by  one 
draw  of  a  kind  of  damper.  The  incubator 
and  brooder  are  named  the  "Model  Excel- 
sior," and  cost  about  £15  landed  in  Bris- 
bane." 

Writing  on  Mr  F.  H.  Wood's  Black  Mi- 
lt norcas,  Mr.  P.  H.  McCormick,  Bel  Air, 
Md.,  says:  "  I  won,  through  hot  competi- 
tion, at  the  great  Hagerstown  show,  first 
prize  on  cockerel  and  also  on  pallet,  as 
well  as  on  pen,  the  birds  being  bought  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  Drvden,  N.  V. 

The  Pressey  Brooder  is  the  one  that  did 
the  work  at  Hammouton,  being  for  single 
broods  of  clucks  from  50  to  100,  and  it  is 
simple,  has  no  corners,  and  a  stream  of 
pure,  warm  air  flows  through  it  over  the 
chicks  all  the  time.  It  is  therefore  self- 
ventilating,  has  no  corners  for  chicks  to 
crowd,  cannot  get  out  of  order  and  is  cheap. 
Address  Mr.  C.  E.  Fowler,  Hammonton,  N. 
<L,  and  get  free  circular. 

Mr.  II.  D.  Moillton,  Taunton,  Mass., 
makes  the  Perfected  Incubator,  which  he 
rents  or  sells  on  installments.  The  Per- 
fected regulator  is  said  to  tit  any  incuba- 
tor. Send  two-cent  stamp  to  him  and  get 
one  of  ins  circulars  of  information. 

The  Improved  Victor  Incubator,  made 
by  George  Erlel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  has  a 
wide  reputation.  Wiite  tuem  for  circular. 
Large  catalogues  four  cent.-,. 

The  Archemedian  Bone  Cutter  Co., 
Milford,  Mass.,  send  their  bone  cutters  C. 
©  D  ,  by  express,  and  will  also  send  illus- 
trated circular  to  all  desiring. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Marburger.  Denver,  Pa., 
took  the  prizes  on  Plymouth  Rocks— first 
on  cock  and  first  on  cockerel — at  the  Ml. 
Gretna  Exposition.  He  did  so  under  a  hot 
•competition,  and  in  a  show  room  contain- 
in;;  nearly  2,000  birds 

Standard  rooting,  just  the  thing  for  you, 
made  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  102  Fulton 
street,  Sew  York  City.  It  is  the  kind 
poult i }  men  use  for  roofs  and  sides. 

Get  that  dollar  book  for  two  cents  from 
Messrs.  W  H.  Rudd  &  Son,  10  Merchant's 
Row,  Kosion,  Mass.  They  not  only  have 
two  large  poultry  farms,  but  are  also  com- 
mission merchants. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer 
City,  Pa.,  have  taken  151  tirst  prizes,  and 
you  ought  to  sea  one  of  their  large  158-page 
catalogues,  which  is  sent  free,  and  w  hich 
•contain*  dozens  of  illustrations  of  the 
large  broiler  and  duck  farms  in  the  Inked 
States.  It  is  worth  a  dollar,  but  a  postal 
•card  gets  it. 

Knapp  Bros.,  Fabiu*,  N.  Y..  will  send 
you  their  great  Leghorn  dialogue  for  two 
■cenls.  i'bey  are  the  wonderful  White  Leg- 
horn and  W  hite  Wyandotte  breeders,  Who 
have  swept  Ibe  decks  at  all  the  great  fairs, 
winning  year  after  year  at  Mulison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  and  at  ail  the  leading 
•cities  of  the  East  and  West.  Their  reputa- 
tion is  second  to  none,  and  they  are  known 
the  world  over. 

Mr.  .fames  Forsyth,  Lock  Box  17,  Owego, 
N.  Y  ,  the  great  breeder  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns, White  and  Buff  Wyandotte.*,  Hou- 

•dans.  Rosecomb.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks,  has  won 

186  specials,  60  gold"  medals,  18  silver  med- 
als wild  six  siiver  cups,  tic  has  won  in 
every  show  room.  He  also  breeds  Guern- 
*rv  cattle,  Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
Write  him  for  his  catalogue, 

The  Yon  Culin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City.  Del ,  offer  their  incubator 
on  trial.  Thev  won  at  the  World'*  Fair, 
anil  have  been  very  successful  elsewhere. 
Write  them  for  their  book  on  incubation 
((flvecentS/)  and  you  will  learn  ten  dollars 
worOi  on  incubators  and  brooders. 

Mr.C.C.  Mills.  Mt.  Palatine,  III., Secre- 
tary Magnolia  Grange  Fair.at  that  point, 
•inform-  us  that  they  had  nearly  900  eutries 
-at  the  lair,  he  exhibiting  81  entries. 


Nez  Pekck,  Potlatch.  Palouse. — 
These  are  ihe  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural ami  frtiit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
in  produce.-,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  .region  for  tbe  bonnseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacitie  Coast  what 
the  Red  River  Yallev  is  to  Minnesota  and 
.North  Dakota. 

Toe  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse  and  adjoin*  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  aud  has.  until  recently,  been  a  part 
ot  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (530,000)  acres  of  it  have 
■been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorab  e  terms.  Write  to  Ciias.  S.  Fke, 
<ien-nl  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  st.  Paul,  .Minn.,  lor  folder  and 
discriptive  catalogue.. 


The  Hayes  Safety  Thill  Coupler. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  so  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  a  breeder  of  Indian  Games,  and 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Webster  and  Hannuni. 
bone  cutter,  lias  become  interested  in  the 
Hayes  Safety  Thill  Coupler.one  of  the  great- 
est inventions  of  the  age.  It  does  away 
with  bolts,  anti-rattlers,  danger  ami  annoy- 
ance. Can  be  changed  from  shafts  to  pole  in 
one  minute;  is  strong,  sate,  durablo  and 
cheap.  Do  not  have  to  change  irons  on  pole 
or  shafts;  it.  will  take  any  eye.  This  coupler 
is  made  of  the,  best  forged  Norway  iron, with 
case-hardened  cone  points,  all  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  is  warranted  in  every  re- 
spect. Send  your  order  in  at  once  for  sam- 
ples, to  Haj  es  &  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  and  Poultry  Houses. 

Never  was  grain  so  cheat)  as  this  sum- 
mer, and  never  in  my  memory  has  the 
average  price  of  eggs  been  so  high.  Con- 
sequently the  present  is  an  auspicious 
time  to  embark  more  extensively  in  the 
poultry  business,  says  a  writer  in  New 
Enyland  Fanner.  The  demand  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs  exceeds  the  supply  and  will  con- 
tinue to  for  years  to  come.  Any  one  who 
engages  in  Ihe  business  may  be  reasonably 
sure  of  a  steadv  and  satisfactory  income. 
The  percentage  of  profit,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  ability  of  the  individual 
and  his  adaptability  to  the  business.    It  is 


useless  for  any  person  to  engage  in  the 
business  unless  he  loves  the  birds  and  is 
willing  to  study  their  needs  and  attend  to 
their  wants.  Personally  I  take  as  much 
pleasure  listening  to  my  birds  as  they 
croak  and  crake  after  devouring  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  fresh  meat  or  green  food  as  I 
■would  at  au  opera.  They  are  hanpy  and 
contented.  Happiness  is  contagious  and  I 
get  my  share.  If  you  enjoy  seeing  tne 
birds  about  and  like  to  care  for  them  you 
may  go  into  the  business  with  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success.  If  you  decide  to  em- 
bark in  the  business  t  he  tirst  t  hing  to  pro- 
vide is  a  suitable  home  for  the  lards.  Many 
farmers  keep  their  hens  in  the  barn  cellar, 
but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  not  one 
barn  cellar  in  ten  is  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Unless  your  cellar  laces  the  south 
and  is  dry  and  well  ventilated,  you  had 
better  build  a  hen  house  than  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  I  he  matched  boards  and 
glass  necessary  to  make  the  cellar  warm 
enough  for  a  winter  home.  Hens  will  not 
lay  if  you  oblige  them  to  stand  from  morn- 
ing till  night  on  cold,  moist  ground.  If  you 
cannot  find  such  a  location  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  the  farm  buildings  you  can 
provide  one  if  you  have  plenty  of  coblle 
stone.  First  determine  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  house  you  desire  to  build,  and 
then  build  a  face  wa  1  at  least  21  inches  high 
on  the  north,  east  and  west  sides,  then  cart 
in  at  least  18  inches  of  small  stone.  Build 
the  front  wall  and  fid  in  the  yard  with 
cobble  stone  18  inches  deep  at  the  front  of 
the  coop  and  grade  down  to  nothiug  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  yard.    Cover  these 


stones  with  a  mixture  half  sand  and  half 
loam  in  both  t-ouse  and  \  ard  and  you  will 
have  a  uood  site  on  which  to  build.  Con- 
siderable labor  is  requited  to  manufacture 
a  suitable  location,  but  when  you  count  the 
time  and  steps  consumed  in  a  year  by  trav- 
eling over  a  ft  w  unnecessary  rods  several 
times  each  day  you  will  see  the  economy  of 
building  near  your  home.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  face  and  cement  the  top  eight 
inches  of  the  front  wall,  but  1  would 
recommend  as  a  protection  against  vermin 
that  it  be  laid  in  cement  and  morlar  clear 
to  the  bottom.  If  I  were  to  build  on  dry 
ground  I  would  set  the  sells  of  the  coop 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  would  dispense  with  the  foundation 
wall  entirely.  To  keep  out  rats,  skunks, 
etc.,  1  would  set  «ome  12-inch  chestnut 
planks  on  edge  directly  under  the  sills, 
burying  them  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
nine  inches.  Having  decided  on  the  sbe 
and  size  of  house,  tbe  next  question  is  the 
style  of  a  house  to  build.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  hen  houses,  and 
have  reached  the  point  where,  if  I  were  to 
build  a  dozen  houses,  I  would  build  them 
all  alike.  To  get  the  best  results  not  over 
20  hens  should  be  kepi  in  a  tlock,  and  each 
hen  should  have  at  least  seven  square  feet 
of  Hour  space.  A  coop  10  feet,  wide  and  15 
feet  long  is  large  enough  for  20  hens  and  a 
cockerel,  and  I  should  build  all  my  coops 


this  size,  place  them  at  least  15  feet  apart 
and  have  them  all  face  the  south.  I  would 
have  them  eight  f?et  lush  in  front  and  four 
feet  at  the  back.  This  will  give  the  roof  a 
good  pitch  and  the  water  will  run.  off 
readily.  In  tbe  south  side,  near  the  west 
end,  I  would  put  a  door  six  feet  high  and 
three  feet  wide,  hanging  it  to  open  in 
against  the  west  end  of  the  coop.  This 
widMi  will  admit  a  wheelbarrow  and  is 
much  more  convenient  than  a  30-inch  door. 
Then  equ>.  1  dist  ance  bet  ween  the  door  cas- 
ing and  east  end  I  would  put  in  two  win- 
dows five  feet  high  and  .30  inches  wide, 
hanging  these  windows  with  weights  so 
thev  can  be  opened  at  top  and  bottom  to 
secure  good  ventilation.  I  would  also 
place  a  box  ventilator  in  the  front  of  the 
coop  at  the  center  and  let  it  extend  from 
within  20  inches  of  the  bot*om  to  15  inches 
above  the  roof.  In  this  ventilator  I  would 
have  a  tight  fitting  slid"  so  that  it  could  be 
ck.sed  in  zero  weather.  Fifteen  inches 
from  the  back  and  15  inches  below  the  roof 
I  would  place  the  roosts,  and  20  inches 
from  the  bottom  I  would  build  a  p'atforni 
I  wo  feet  wide.  The  roosts  and  p'atforni 
should  extend  the  leng'h  of  the  coop  and 
the  litter  Should  be  perfectly  smoo'h,  so 
t*<at  the  droppings  can  be  readily  scraped 
off  with  a  hoe  into  a  wheelbarrow.  On  the 
west  end,  between  the  edge  of  the  door 
when  open  and  end  of  p'atform  and  on  a 
level  with  the  latter,!  would  place  five  nest 
boxes,  each  12x15  inches  :  these  should  be 
made  bv  screwing  a  tray  five  feet  long  and 
US  inches  wide  to  the  wall,  inserting  ore- 
fourth  inch  partitions  in  grooves  12  inches 


apart.  When  necessary  these  partitions 
can  be  removed  and  the  box  cleaned  quick- 
ly and  easily  because  there  are  only  f< 'in- 
comers to  clean,  where  there  would  be  20 
if  the  partitions  were  stationary.  Fifteen 
inches  above  this  row  of  nests  I  would 
place  another  exactly  like  it.  If  the  hens 
persist  in  roosting  on  their  nests  a  cover 
can  be  hinged  above  to  shut  down  at  night. 
This  cover  should  be  about  20  inches  wide 
and  should  be  hung  so  that  the  outside  edge 
will  just  touch  the  outside  of  the  nests.  It 
will  then  present  a  slanting  surface  upon 
which  no  hen  can  stick.  These  nests  are 
convenient  to  the  door  and  10  of  them  are 
sufficient  for  20  In  ns.  If  only  one  coop  is 
built  I  should  build  the  yard  directly  in 
front  of  the  coop  and  cut"  the  door  in  the 
west  end  instead  of  the  south  side.  This 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  coop. 


Dates  ofShows. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y  Nov.  28-211,  1896 

Sedalia,  Mo  Nov.  21-27.  18«J6 

Rock  Island,  HI  Nov.  21  SsS,  1806 

Nashville,  Teun  Dec.  1-5,  L8ao 

Si.  Louis,  Mo  Dec.  1-5,  1896 

Falls  City,  Neb  Dec.  1-5,  I8'.iti 

La  Crosse,  Wis  Dec.  1-6.  1896 

Topeka,  Kan  Dec.  1-6,  1896 

Geneva,  Neb  Dec  'i  4,  1896 

Garden  State  P.  &  P.  Ass'n...Dec.  2-5,  1896 

Dixon.  Ill  D  c  3-5.  1896 

Wahoo,  Neb  Dec.  3-5,  1896 

Mexico,  Mo  Dec.  7-12,  1896 

Ashiey,  Ohio  Dec.  7-12,  1896 

Propheostown,  in  Dtc.  7-12.  1896 

Columbia,  Mo  Dec.  7-12,  1896 

Dallas,  Texas  Dec. 8-11,  1896 

Fort  Worth,  Tixas  Dec  8-11,  189S 

Augusta,  Ga  Dec.  8  12,  1896 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa  Dec  8-12,  i896 

Westerly,  R.  I  Dec.  9  12,  1896 

LouisviHe,  Ky  Dec.  9-14,  1896 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Dec.  9-16,  1896 

Milford,  Mass  D-c.  i5-17,  1896 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

New  London,  Conn  Dec. 15-18,  1890 

Pinekneyville,  III  Dec.  15-18,  1896 

Princeton.  Ill  Dec.  15  18,  [896 

Birmingham, Ala  Dec.  16-17.  1896 

Auburn,  Neb  Dec.  15-18.  1896 

Lansing,  Mien  Dec  15-18.  1896 

Jac  kson,  lenn  Dec.  15-19,  1896 

Miamisburg,  O  Dec.  15-19,  1896 

West  Chester,  Pa  Dec.  Hi-  9,  1896 

Shelly,  N.  C  Dec.  16-19,  1896 

Allen  town,  Pa  Dec.  19-26.  1896 

I-  tone  ham,  Mass  Dec.  21-25 ,  ls9rt 

Parsons,  Kan  Dec.  22-26.  1896 

New  York  City  Dec.  22-26,  1896 

Miu-Continentai  Ass'u  Dec  22-2w,  1896 

R.  ading,  Pa  bee.  23-29,  1896 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. .Dec.  28,  1896  Jan.  2,  1897 

Creston,  iowa  Dec.  28,  1896,  Jan.  2,  1897 

Oneida,  N.  Y  Dec.  29.  1896,  Jan.  1,  1897 

Sanatoga.  Pa  Dec.  29,  1896,  Jan.  2,  1897 

Titusville,  Pa. Dec.  30-31.  '96,  to  Jan.  2,  1897 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Dec.3U-31,'96,  to  Jan. 2,  1897 

New  Haven,  Conn  Dec.  30  and  .Ian.  2 

Lanark,  III  Jan.  4  9,  1897 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  Jan,  4-11,  1897 

Waco,  Texas  Ian.  6-7,  1897 

Ansonia,Conn  Jan.  5-8,  1897 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  Jan. 5-8,  1897 

Albuquerque.  N.  M  Jan.  5-8,  1897 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  Jan.  5-9,  1897 

Detroit,  Mich  Ian.  5-9.  1897 

Marion,  Indiana  Jan.  7-12,  isii; 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio.... Jan.  11-16,  1897 

Rochester,  X.  Y  Jan.  11-16.  1897 

Denver,  Col  Jan.  11-17,  1897 

Washington,!).  C  Jan.  12-16,  1897 

Tiffin,  Ohio  Jan.  13-16,  1897 

Superior.  W  is,  Jan.  15,  1897 

Elmira,  N.  Y  Jan.  18-22,  1897 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Jan.  19  22,  1-97 

Rockford,  111  Jan.  19-23,  1897 

Erie,  Pa  Jan.  19- -3,  1897 

Scranton,  Pa  )an.  19-22,  1897 

Pueblo,  Col  Ian  20-3  ',  1897 

Jackson,  Mich  Jan.  29-81,  1897 

Diphtheria  in  Fowls. 

This  disease  is  common  in  the  fall 
months,  .-ays  Farm  Journal.  We  have  al- 
ready had  several  inquiries  indicating  that 
it  has  come  to  the  flocks  of  our  readers. 
The  first  symptom  usually  noticed  is  bea\  y, 
difficult  breathing  and  a  stretching  up  cf 
the  neck.  After  awhile  the  comb  turns 
purple and  the  bird  suffocates.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  "sure  cure"  for  this  very 
troublesome  complaint,  but  recommend  a 
trial  of  the  following:  Take  a  large,  long 
shoe  box  and  make  a  partition  a  foot  from 
the  small  end  and  cover  the  bottom  of  this 
small  apartment  with  coal  ashes.  Mix  a 
tables poonful  each  of  pine  tar,  turpentine 
and  sulphur,  adding  a  few  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  a  pinch  of  guin  camphor. 
Heat  a  brick  very  hot  and  lay  it  on  the 
ashes.  Now  pul  the  bird  or  birds  in  the 
large  apartment,  drop  a  spoonful  of  ihe 
mixture  on  ihe  hot  brick  and  cover  with  a 
cloth.  Watch  carefully  and  be  ready  to  re- 
move the  patients  at  once  after  two  or 
three  minutes'  exposure  to  the  fumes.  It 
is  easy  to  kill  them  by  suffocation.  An 
examination  will  show  a  whitish  membrane 
forming  in  the  throat.  'Ihe  formation  of 
t  lii  —  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  spray- 
ing the  throat  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
or  with  this  formula  :  One  ounce  glycerine, 
five  drops  nitric  acid,  one  gill  water.  All 
affected  birds  should  be  separated  from  the 
general  flock,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
in  handling  them,  as  it  is  thought  the  con- 
tagion may  be  communicated  to  human 
beings.  Those  who  use  homeopathic  reme- 
dies should  give  Mercurius  Iodatum  every 
two  hours. 
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Eleven  Seasons  ."Why  Esrs  Don't 
Hatch. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  fanciers 
are  getting  all  kinds  of  [maledictions  pro- 
nounced upon  their  heads,  some  deservedly 
and  some  innocently,  and  no  d«ubt,  some 
honest  amateur  wishes  he  had  his  eggs  and 
credit  back  and  with  knowledge  gained 
they  would  make  a  different  and  a  better 
start  another  season.  People  are  prone  to 
blame  the  breeder  forevery  egg  not  hatched, 
when  nine  limes  out  of  ten  if  they  failed  to 
have  a  reasonable  batch  it  is  the  fault  of 
themselves  or  "biddie." 

1.  Eggs  from  fanciers' yards  must  be  very 
bard  shelled  to  staDd  the  shipping  long  dis- 
tances, consequently  the  last  few  days  of 
incubation  they  should  be  dampened,  not 
immersed,  but  sprinkled  with  warm  water 
to  rot  the  shell.  I  know  this  theory  has 
been  disputed,  giving  for  argument  that 
birds  do  not  sprinkle  their  eggs,  which  is 
no  criterion.  The  quail  and  grouse  will  be 
found  off  at  early  morn  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  wet  grass  will  return  with 
dripping  feathers,  besides  there  is  quite  a 
difference  between  the  eggs  of  wild  and  do- 
mestic birds,  and  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  small  and  non-sitting  breeds  and  those 
from  the  large  Asiatics,  with  their  hard 
yellow  shells.  J  never  knew  of  so  much 
complaint  from  eggs  not  hatching  as  we 
bad  during  the  dry  hot  windsof  lastspring. 
People  here  that  had  been  noted  for  raising 
evei  y  chick,  did  not  get  20  per  cent  out  in 
April  and  in  every  case  examined  it  was 
found  that  they  had  matured  a  goodly 
number,  but  had  failed  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  hard  dry  shell. 

2.  My  experience  is  that  fat  hens  are  not 
so  good  as  when  thin  in  flesh.  If  you  grease 
an  egg  it  will  not  hatch,  and  an  over  fat 
hen  will  be  found  y  ery  oily  on  the  feathers, 
which  close  the  poies  in  the  shell,  therefore 
shutting  off  the  life.  Then  the  very  high 
temperature  from  the  body  of  a  very  fat 
ben  in  hot  wealheris  too  much  for  life  to 
exist.  I  invariably  have  better  luck  with 
the  second  clutch  of  eggs  1  give  them. 

3.  Often  the  ground  and  dust  surround- 
ing the  nest  is  literally  alive  with  the  spider 
lice.which  is  unobsfrvable  during  daylight, 
but  like  bed  bugs  they  come  out  at  night  in 
myriads  and  prance  upon  "biddie,"  and  I 
have  flashed  a  lantern  on  her  at  dead  of 
night  and  found  her  standing  up,  some- 

■-  times  retreating  to  the  top  of  the  nest  box 
and  at  the  least,  sound  she  would  take  her 
proper  place  on  the  eggs,  thus  in  cool 
nights  the  eggs  become  chilled  unnoticed 
by  the  attendant,  as  she  is  true  to  her 
charge  in  daylight. 

4.  Some  hens  never  turn  orshift  the  eggs, 
which  is  very  necessary.  A  few  years  since 
1  purchased  a  setting  of  bronze  turkey  e2gs 
from  Kentucky.  V\  hen  they  arrived  T  put 
six  under  one  hen,  Ave  under  another. 
They  each  seemed  to  do  their  duty,  except 
I  noticed  the  one  with  six  frequently  shift- 
ing her  eggs,  while  the  one  with  Ave  was 
always  quiet,  In  due  time  No.  1  hatched 
mx  nice  turkeys,  while  No,  2  never  had 
one.  Being  on  the  rounds  where  1  passed 
several  time  each  dav  I  knew  they  were 
faithfnl  with  this  exception.  Ducks'  eggs 
need  no  dampening  nor  turning  and  hatch 
better  than  any  other  eggs. 

5.  A  great  many  people  put  too  many 
eggs  to  a  sitting  and  if  the  weather  is  cool 
those  near  the  outside  are  exposed  to  too 
low  a  temperature  and  by  being  sb  tied 
they  are  sent  to  the  center  and  others  take 
their  place  to  be  chilled,  thus  the  whole  lot 
is  spoiled. 

6.  Eggs  from  young  pullets  do  not  hatch 
as  a  general  thing. 

7.  The  fault  is  often  with  the  male. 

8.  Eggs  from  over  fat  hens  will  not 
hatch. 

9.  A  broken  egg  in  the  nest  will  spoil  the 
balance  unless  they  are  washed,  so  also 
will  a  rotten  one  damage  the  clutch. 

10.  Egg,  often  get  a  shock  by  the  careless 
handling  by  employes  of  express  com- 
panies sufficient  to  injure  them,  but  if 
properly  packed  the  shells  will  not  be 
broken. 

11.  Last,  but  not  least.  Person*  receiving 
high-priced  eggs  become  too  anxious  and 
disturb  them  too  much.  Last  season  I  sold 
a  neighbor  a  sitting  of  Leghorn  eggs.  Two 
day*  later  I  shipped  a  sitting  150  miles  to  a 
fancier,  all  from  the  same  yard.  In  due 
time  my  neighbor  came  around  and  said  he 


never  got  a  chick.  I  offered  him  more 
eggs,  but  he  said  they  weie  no  gDod;  that 
they  had  a  chance  and  they  were  all  rotten 
andhedidnot  expect  they  would  hatch. 
As  I  had  my  poultry  confined  1  informed 
him  that  I  would  not  purchase  of  a  party 
that  did  not  yard  his  breeding  stock.  1 
paid  him  back  his  money.  In  a  few  days  1 
received  a  card  from  the  breeder  saying: 
"  Got  ten  live  chicks,  one  dead,  one  died  in 
the  shell  and  one  infertile  one."  I  hastened 
to  show  this  to  my  iriend  !No.  1.  He  said 
that  it  was  very  curious  that  he  did  not  get 
any  ;  that  he  never  saw  the  hen  off  the  nest 
and  he  thought  his  were  bad  from  the  stai  t. 
I  afterwards  learned  from  his  boy  that  the 
old  man  went  to  the  nest  every  evening 
and  would  shake  the  eggs,  throwing  away 
what  he  thought  was  bad  and  in  the  end 
there  were  but  two  left. 

There  are  other  good  reasons  why  eggs 
don't  hatch,  but  I  believe  these  are  the 
principal  reasons  and  when  we  know  all  it 
is  a  wonder  that  tbey  hatch  so  well—  L.  C. 
Ben,  in  Nebraska  Farmer. 

A  Liquid  L'ce  Destroyer. 
Have  your  hens  been  lousy  all  summer? 
Have  you  been  dusting  fowls  with  insect 
powder,  and  fumigating  with  sulphur,  un- 
til you  are  heartily  sick  of  it  all?  In  spite 
of  your  efforts  your  hens  bid  fair  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  with  their  feathers  in- 
habited by  pests  that  will  not  down.  If  so, 
you  will  thank  Farm-Poultry  for  the 
remedy  for  the  vermin  pest  given  in  this 
article. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
tell  about  lice,  the  various  kinds,  sizes  and 
shapes,  or  their  habits  and  mode  of  pro- 
pagation. That  has  all  been  told  before  in 
these  columns  many  times,  and  the  readers 
should  be  familiar  with  the  subject  by 
this  time. 

"You  may  say,  "My  fowls  are  free  from 
lice," — but  don't  be  too  sure.  If  sickness 
and  death  come  to  your  flock  and  you  are 
at  loss  to  know  the  cause,  the  rule  should 
be:    "When  in  doubt,  look  for  lice." 

The  writer  began  this  year  with  a  de- 
termination to  find  a  remedy  for  lice  that 
would  kill  the  pests,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  easy  of  application.  There  were  al- 
ready a  number  of  liquid  exterminators  ad- 
vertised, but  all  were  rather  too  expensive 
to  obtain,  and  we  did  not  care  to  spend 
any  money  on  formulas  that  might  or 
might  not  be  of  value.  The  first  experi- 
ment was  made  with  a  mixture  of  common 
coal  tar  and  petroleum,  about  one  part 
of  the  former  to  three  parts  of  the  latter. 
The  mixture  did  destroy  a  few  lice,  but 
proved  a  better  wood  preservative.  We 
used  it  on  roosts  and  platforms. 

At  that  time  we  were  packing  away 
some  woolens  for  the  summer,  using  the 
common  moth  marbles.  The  thought  came 
to  us  that  if  those  marbles  would  keep 
moths  from  clothing,  would  they  not  drive 
lice  from  a  hen's  feathers?  Acting  on  this 
suggestion,  a  bantam  cock  was  placed  in  a 
bucket  with  a  bag  of  moth  marbles  under 
him,  and  covered  in  so  tliat  he  must  hover 
them  closely.  About  three  hours  after  we 
took  him  out  and  were  rewarded  by  finding 
three  dead  lice  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket-'-just  one  louse  per  hour;  but  the 
experiment  paid,  as  we  now  had  something 
tangible  to  work  on. 

Other  experiments  followed,  and  at  last 
a  satisfactory  liquid  vermin  destroyer  was 
produced  that  could  be  made  at  a  low  cost 
■ — not  over  thirty-five  cents  a  gallon.  A 
sample  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  Farrn- 
Poultry,  and  after  trying  it,  he  wrote  us, 
"It  will  kill  lice.  That  I've  proved  to  my 
complete  satisfaction." 

With  this  introduction  we  give  to  the 
readers  of  Farm-Poultry  the  receipt  for 
making  a  liquid  lice  destroyer  that  will 
kill  lice  without  harming  the  fowl.  The 
preparation  is  simply  a  saturate  solution 
of  naphtalene  in  kerosene,  and  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  about  one  pound  of  naphta- 
lene in  a  gallon  of  kerosene.  It  is  best 
to  use  a  glass  or  earthen  jar  in  mak- 
ing the  solution.  First  put  in  about  a 
pound  of  crude  crystals  of  naphtalene 
then  add  about  one  gallon  of  kerosene, 
and  stir  thoroughly,  cork  tightly,  and 
let  the  solution  stand  a  day  or  two, 
shaking  at  intervals.  If  any  crystals  re- 
main, add  a  little  more  kerosene  to  dis- 
solve them,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
plete. 

Naphtalene  is  a  crystaline  hydrocarbon 
derived  from  coal  tar,  and  is  also  known  as 
tar  camphor,  naphtha-campho,  and  naphta- 
lin.  It  is  not  very  poisonous,  as  high  as 
fifteen  grains  of  the  chemically  pure  pro- 
duct having  been  given  at  a  dose  to  human 
beings.  The  best  form  to  use  for  manu- 
facturing the  lice  destroyer  is  naphtha- 
campho,  which  costs  seventeen  cents  a 
pound  at  wholesale,  or  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound  at  retail  of  your  druggist. 

A  gallon  of  kerosene  which  costs  ten 
cents  will  just  about  take  up  one  pound  of 
the  naphtha-campho.  Crude  flakes  or 
crystals  of  naphtalene  may  be  used.  Those 
can  be  had  at  any  wholesale  druggist,  and 
cost  from  eight  to  ten  cents  a  pound  at 
wholesale. 


When  you  have  made  your  liquid  pedi- 
culicide,  the  method  of  applying  it  is  easy. 
The  best  way  is  to  take  a  box  that  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  fair  sized  hen, 
and  to  paint  the  sides  and  bottom  (inside) 
thoroughly  with  the  solution.  Use  a  com- 
mon market  basket  for  a  cover,  and  paint 
the  inside  bottom  of  that  with  the  solution. 
Place  the  fowl  in  the  box  immediately,  and 
cover  her  over  with  the  basket.  Be  sure 
to  have  the  box  large  enough  to  allow  the 
hen  to  stand  upright.  An  empty  barrel 
will  answer  in  place  of  the  box.  If  a  bar- 
rel is  used,  paint  the  sides  only  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  fowl's  head,  and  cover  the 
barrel  lightly  with  a  piece  of  burlap  or  a 
bran-sack.  In  half  an  hour  take  the  fowl 
out,  and  the  lice  will  be  found  dead  and 
dying  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  box. 
A  fowl  can  be  left  in  a  box  prepared  in  this 
way  for  three  or  four  hours  without 
danger;  but  half  an  hour  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  remove  all  the  lice. 

When  the  nits  on  the  feathers  have  had 
time  to  hatch  out,  repeat  the  operation.  A 
number  of  fowls  can  be  cleared  of  vermin 
at  one  time  by  using  a  larger  box  and 
partly  covering  with  burlap.  Do  not  cover 
the  box  too  closely.  Have  the  box  in  a 
dark  place,  so  the  fowl  will  not  be  nervous 
and  excited,  and  try  to  get  out.  Do  not 
try  to  get  more  fowls  in  the  box  than  it 
will  hold  comfortably;  and  do  not  smoke  or 
play  with  matches  While  trying  the  experi- 
ment. If  the  directions  are  followed  you 
can  rid  your  fowls  of  lice  without  danger 
to  fowls  or  self. 

Keep  the  solution  in  bottles  or  cans 
tightly  corked,  and  in  a  dark  place  away 
from  fire  and  children.  The  solution  is  not 
very  inflammable,  but  should  not  be  kept 
near  a  fire  or  in  the  sun.  Use  the  same 
care  in  handling  it  that  you  would  if  it 
were  plain  kerosene,  and  you  will  get  on  all 
right. 

Apply  once  a  week  to  the  drop  boards 
and  roosts,  it  will  keep  the  poultry  house 
free  from  red  mites  and  lice.  If  your 
roosts  are  high  above  the  drop  boards,  and 
the  hen  house  large  and  airy,  it  is  best  to 
paint  the  droppings  boards  after  the  fowls 
go  to  roost.  If  you  have  a  small  coop 
with  roosts  only  six  inches  above  the  plat- 
forms, paint  them  with  the  solution  half 
an  hour  or  more  before  roosting  time. 

Very  small  chicks  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  If 
you  rid  the  mother  hen  of  lice  by  it,  and 
dust  the  chicks  with  a  good  insect  powder, 
the  result  will  be  more  satisfactory.  Three 
weeks  old  chicks  may  stay  in  the  box  about 
fifteen  minutes.  It  does  not  take  so  long 
to  rid  them  of  lice.  Let  them  run  on  the 
grass  after  taking  them  from  the  box. 
Well  grown,  strong  chicks  may  be  treated 
the  same  as  fowls.  The  box  must  be 
freshly  painted  with  the  solution  each  time 
it  is  used. 

The  solution  painted  on  the  roosts  and 
drop  boards  once  or  twice  a  week,  will 
prevent  and  cure  scaly  leg,  as  well  as  free 
the  house  of  lice. 

Occasionally  the  fowls,  while  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  the  solution,  will  have  a 
slight  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
This  soon  passes  off  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  box.  The  best  method  for  apply- 
ing the  solution  to  boxes  and  drop  boards 
is  with  a  broad  paint  brush,  or  to  spray 
it  on  with  an  atomizer.  It  will  not  stain 
the  feathers  permanently  should  they  get 
soiled  with  it.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  will 
soon  take  it  out  of  the  feathers. 

Do  not  use  it  on  sitting  hens  if  you  want 
a  good  hatch.  Rid  the  hen  of  lice  a  week 
or  so  before  she  gets  her  eggs,  and  again 
a  few  days  after  the  chicks  are  hatched. 
Do  not  use  in  nest  boxes  unless  you  wish 
to  impart  a  flavor  to  the  eggs. 

Use  the  solution  properly  and  you  are 
sure  to  be  pleased  with  it,  your  fowls  and 
yourself  happier,  and  we  are  sure  you  will 
thank  Farm-Poultry  for  the  formula  of  an 
effective  remedy  for  lice  which  comes  to 
you  gratis. 

The  formula,  written  for  a  chemist  to  put 
up,  would  read  as  follows: 

Naphtalene  (naphtha-campho)  one  pound. 
Kerosene  (coal  oil)  one  gallon. 

Mix  and  make  a  saturate  solution. — Dr. 
P.  T.  Woods,  in  Farm-Poultry. 


Keepine  Egs?-i  for  Hljrlier  Prices. 

Everybody  desires  higher  prices,  and  all 
are  anxious  to  store  their  eggs  until  prices 
rise.  How  can  it  be  done?  Does  anybody 
do  it?  Let  us  look  into  the  matter.  Mr. 
Andrew  Peterson,  Manti,  Utah,  brings  up 
the  matter,  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  trying  to  raise  chickens 
and  eggs  for  three  years  and  am  now  De- 
ginning  to  make  some  degree  of  success. 
This  year  I  will  have  about  125  eggs  per 
hen  in  flocks  of  fifty.  The  Poultry  Keeper 
has  been  my  means  of  education.  The 
great  discouragement,  however,  is  the  low 
price  of  eggs  in  the  summer,  being  6,  7, 
and  8  cents  per  dozen.  I  would  like  to 
learn  how  to  store  eggs  in  the  summer, 
the  method  not  to  be  too  expensive." 

We  have  given  dozens  of  methods,  from 
all  sources,  yet  the  question  still  comes 
in.  How  can  eggs  be  kept  "fresh."  The 
"fresh"  is  the  point  that  must  be  kept  in 
view.  Hundreds  of  preserved  eggs  reach 
the  market,  but  they  do  not  sell  for  half 
price.  Limed  eggs  are  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket, fresh  eggs  are  always  in  demand. 

You  cannot  buy  eggs  to  store  away,  be- 


cause the  inevitable  stale  nest  egg  will 
get  in,  and  the  man  who  sells  it  to  you) 
may  not  know  that  he  has  done  so.  An 
egg  is  a  very  uncertain  commodity. 

Eggs  that  contain  no  germs  of  chicks- 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition. 

If  you  can  keep  eggs  for  three  months 
it  is  long  enough  to  secure  the  higher 
prices. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  eggs  to  pack 
in  lime,  ashes,  solutions,  or  by  greasing, 
them. 

Here  are  the  best  rules  to  follow:  1. 
Have  no  males  with  your  hens.  2.  Pack 
the  eggs  in  whole  oats  or  dry  corn,  putting, 
the  eggs  on  the  large  ends.  3.  Use  plenty 
of  oats  or  corn,  so  that  the  warmth  or  cold 
will  not  penetrate  the  grains,  and  do  not 
allow  any  eggs  to  touch.  4.  Keep  them 
in  a  large  bin,  in  a  cool  place,  not  below 
40  degrees  nor  above  65  degrees.  5.  If 
preferred,  the  eggs  may  be  placed  on 
their  sides,  on  racks,  and  turned  half  over 
twice  a  week,  but  the  bins,  with  heavy 
packing  of  dry  oats  or  corn,  are  better. 
One  bad  egg  in  the  lot  may  spoil  all.  Have 
every  egg  clean  and  perfectly  fresh. 

Remember,  that  a  "fresh"  egg  cannot 
be  obtained  from  eggs  that  are  not  fresh. 
You  cannot  travel  over  the  country  and 
buy  up  eggs  to  salt  down  or  to  keep,  as 
they  will  disappoint  you. 

The  most  important  point  of  all  is — no 
males.  The  next  is  the  cool  and  even 
temperature. 

Keeping  the  air  out  of  the  eggs  by  us- 
ing gum,  wax,  etc.,  is  all  nonsense.  The 
object  of  the  oats  and  corn  is  not  to  keep- 
the  air  away  but  to  keep  an  even  tempera- 
ture. The  air  cushion  on  the  large  end  prs- 
vents  settling  of  the  contents  of  the  egg. 


A  Duck  that  Is  not  a  Duck. 

The  Muscovy  "duck"  is  not  a  true  duck. 
It  belongs  more  to  the  goose  family,  as  the 
eggs  of  the  Muscovy  and  those  of  the  goose 
require  the  same  period  for  hatching.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Muscovy  is  a  "con- 
necting link"  somewhere,  and  belongs  in, 
a  class  to  itself.  Referring  to  the  Mus- 
covy, Mr.  C.  Clifton,  in  the  "American 
Fancier"  thus  mentions  his  experience: 

"I  have  seen  it  stated  in  poultry  books,, 
that  the  cross  between  the  Muscovy  duck 
and  Rouen  was  hardy  and  attained  great 
size.  Now  I  kept  Muscovy  and  Rouen 
ducks  together  in  England  for  about  six 
years  and  never  had  a  cross-bred  once- 
The  young  Muscovy  ducks,  before  their 
face  turns  red,  looks  like  a  cross,  but  as. 
they  grow  older  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  pure,  the  fact  becoming  exactly  similar 
to  the  old  ones,  which  it  would  not  do  if 
they  were  half-bred." 

Muscovy  drakes  will  mate  with  females 
of  the  puddle  duck  family,  as  we  have 
had  flocks  of  common  ducks  with  no  males, 
but  the  Muscovy  breed,  and  the  eggs 
hatched.  We  have  never  crossed  them  with 
Pekins  or  Rouens.  We  never  succeeded  in. 
securing  any  results  from  the  cross-bred 
ducks,  however,  they  evidently  being 
hybrids,  or  mules.  The  cross-bred  ducks 
were  fine,  hardy,  and  easily  raised.  The 
great  disparity  in  the  size  of  the  Muscovy 
male  and  female  is  a  curious  characteristic, 
and  their  peculiar  actions  are  noticeable  as 
differing  from  all  other  breeds. 

We  therefore  call  attention  to  the  sup- 
posed duck  that  is  not  a  duck  and  which 
has  no  place  in  classification.  If  it  was  a 
duck  the  cross  between  it  and  other  breeds 
of  ducks  would  not  be  hybrids,  and  its 
eggs  should  also  undergo  the  same  period 
of  incubation  as  do  those  of  the  Pekin, 
Rouen,  etc. 


The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 
Are  now  attracting  the  [attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer'aud 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  California  days. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,"  Washtngtor 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  .othe„ 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  1be  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  information,  address  John  E. 
Pott,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Incubators  or  Hens. 

The  incubator  is  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
ventions that  bas  oeen  made,  not  that  it  is 
as  valuable  to  the  community  as  some 
other  inventions,  but  because  it  wrestles 
with  the  problem  of  imparting  life.  Unfor- 
tunately the  lot  of  the  incubator  manufact- 
urer is  a  hard  one,  for  no  matter  how  per- 
fect his  machine  i"ay  be,  he  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  la«ik  of  knowledge  by  his  pat- 
rons, and  his  work  never  ends  with  the  sim- 
ple sale  of  a  machine,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  inventors.  If  he  sells  a  hundred  ma- 
chines to  a  hundred  different  individuals 
he  is  responsible  for  all  the  peculiarities  of 
not  only  the  purchasers  but  of  the  hens 
owned  by  them.  Then,  again,  the  majority 
of  persons  expect  more  from  an  incubator 
than  from  a  lu  n,  and  will  quietly  accept 
loss  by  a  hen,  but  rebel  against  the  same 
proportion  of  work  performed  by  an  incu- 
bator. 

Hens  do  not  average  ten  chicks  from 
thirteen  eggs,  nor  do  they  raise  as  many  as 
seven  chicks  in  ten,  especially  in  the  winter 
season.  Kow,  a  loss  of  three  chicks  from 
ten  means  thirty  chicks  in  every  one  hun- 
dred. Such  loss  is  seldom  noticed  for  the 
reason  that  the  ben  loses  one  to-day,  one  a 
week  after,  and  another  later  on.  So  grad- 
ual is  this  loss  that  the  hen  really  receives 
*  "vote  of  thanks"  for  raising  seven  chicks 
•out  of  ten.  Now,  this  loss  in  a  brooder 
would  be  considered  an  appalling  calamity. 
Just  think  of  it — thirty  chicks  lost  out  of  a 
hundred  in  a  brooder.  It  is  awful.  Yet 
the  "old  hen"  does  it  right  along,  and  she 
•often  loses  one-half  of  her  chicks.  In  fact, 
dt  is  a  lucky  hen  that  can  raise  one-half  of 
her  brood  in  January. 

Does  tbe  hen  do  any  better  when  she 
hatches?  Lei  us  see.  You  gave  a  ben  13 
eggs  and  she  brought  off  18  lively  chicks. 
Just  so,  but  does  every  hen  do  as  well?  An 
incubator  holding  ICO  eggs  is  doing  the 
work  of  eight  bens.  How  many  chicks  will 
eight  hens  batch?  You  will  average  them 
at  ten  chicks  each,  which  make.-  eighty 
chicks.  Tbe  incubator  will  do  fully  as  well 
with  the  same  kind  of  eggs.  Then,  there  is 
the  work  to  be  done.  Eight  hens  must 
have  eight  nesls,  and  they  must  be  separ- 
ated, or  they  will  get  on  the  wrong  nests, 
and  many  of  the  eggs  will  be  broken.  One 
or  two  of  them  may  refuse  to  slay  on  the 
ne-ts  and  leave  their  eggs,  and  lice  must  be 
guarded  against  also.  These  eight  hens 
must  be  fed.  must  be  watered,  and  when 
they  hatch  out  eight  -^oops  and  places  must 
be  provided  far  as  many  hens  and  broods. 

But  suppose  the  incubator  holds  4C0eggs. 
How  can  you  ever  compete  with  it  by  the 
use  of  hens,  for  to  equal  it  you  must  have 
about  :>U  hens,  and 30  nests.  30  coops,30feed 
troughs  and  thirty  time*  as  much  work. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  get  enough  eggs 
pom  your  own  llock  (the  eggs  that  hatched 
■so  well  under  One  hen)  and  when  the}  come 
•off  some  of  them  will  bring  but  few  chicks. 
If  your  80  hens  are  Brahmas  or  Cochins  you 
will  not  only  lo«e  some  of  the  eggs  from 
the  large  feet  and  hi  avy  weight  of  the  hens, 
but  a  portion  of  the  chicks  will  be  crushed 
as  well,  after  being  hatched.  Do  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  while  >our  thirty  hens 
Are  incubating  they  will  lay  no  eggs,  and 
by  the  time  they  begin  sitting  and  tiuish  by 
weaning  the  chicks,  you  will  lose  about 
IjOOOeggs,  worth  in  winter  about  $25. 

Now  for  the  incubator.  How  is  it  us- 
ually managed.  How  are  you  to  get  400 
eggs.  Why,  from  any  source  possible. 
You  buy  a  tew  here  and  a  few  there,  and 
then  you  take  all  there  is  at  the  store.  In 
so  doing  you  get  large  eggs,  small  eggs, 
brown  eggs,  white  eggs,  fresh  eggs  and 
slalc  eggs.  You  have  all  sorts,  sizes,  ages, 
and  colors,  and  you  place  them  in  your  in- 
cubator. From  one  yard  you  buy  eggs, and 
perhaps  it  contains  no  male,  or  he  is  trosted 
on  tbe  comb  and  wattles,  and,  of  course, 
unserviceable.  In  another  yard  the  hens 
are  confined,  fed  on  corn,  and  are  as  fat  as 
seals.  In  another  j  aid  is  a  male,  but  he  is 
impotent.  In  another  yard  is  a  lot  of  im- 
mature pullets,  utterly  unlit  to  be  mothers. 
From  all  these  yards  you  get  yout  400  eggs, 
no  two  of  them  perhaps  alike  and  at  a  sea, 
son  of  the  year  when  they  aie  liable  to  be 
chilled  from  the  severe  cold,  and  you  look 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  for 
your  4O0  chicks  and  you  find  them  dead  in 
the  shell  from  lack  of  vitality,  or,  perhaps 
■the  larger  number  of  the  eggs  infertile. 


You  at  once  denounce  the  incubator  and 
style  it  a  fraud,  when,  in  fact,  the  fault  is 
away  back  in  the  yards  from  which  the  eggs 
came. 

Just  about  this  time  a  ben  steals  her  nest 
and  hatches  every  chick  out.  This  increases 
youraneer  against  the  incubator,  for  you 
reason  that  if  the  lieu  steals  her  nest  and 
does  so  well,  tbe  incubator  should  do  bet- 
ter. But  stop,  friend,  and  reason.  In  the 
tirst  place  the  very  fact  that  a  hen  steals 
her  nest  indicates  thai  she  is  at  liberty,  and 
is  not  confined  and  fed  exclusively  on  corn. 
Being  at  liberty  she  picks  up  a  portion  of 
her  food,  securing  a  variety,  and  is  in  the 
full  vigor  of  beallh,  while  nature  prompts 
her  to  seek  tbe  society  of  the  male  at  proper 
periods.  She  is  the  true  mother  of  every 
chick.  As  she  laid  all  the  eggs  every  chick 
has  tbe  same  vitality,  the  same  degree  of 
Strength,  and  if  one  hatches  all  should 
hatch,  because  the  eag.s  are  uniform, 
and  the  chicks  alike.  But  after  you  find 
her  nest,  befarc  she  hatches,  if  you  will  put 
her  eggs  in  the  incubator,  and  give  her 
some  of  the  eggs  you  secured  from  all 
sources,  you  will  tind  that  the  incubator 
Will  batch  every  one  of  tbe  eggs  she  laved 
and  the  hen  will  fail  on  the  "pick-up"  eggs. 

Another  difficul'y  with  those  who  man- 
age Incubators  is  that  they  know  too  much. 
They  know  more  than  the  man  who  made 
the  machine,  and  do  not  always  follow  di- 
rections. Each  one  will  have  some  whim, 
or  make  some  fancied  remarkable  discov- 
ery, by  which  he  is  to  electrify  the  poultry 
world,  and  they  do  not  realize  that  they 
know  nothing  at  all  until  they  spoil  one  or 
two  hatches  (for  which  they  condemn  the 
incubator)  but  after  a  while  better  results 
follow  and  the  operator  is  somewhat  satis- 
fied. An  incubator  has  no  brains.  Skill  is 
necessary,  and  no  one  should  expect  good 
results  the  first  hatch,  as  it  requires  time 
to  learn  aad  to  underetand  not  only  the 
essential  details  necessary  with  Ihe  incu- 
bator, but  for  the  eggs  and  the  kind  of 
chicks  expected.  The  real  skill  is  to  under- 
stand the  condition  of  tbe  hens  that  lays 
tbe  eggs. 

The  yard  is  the  fountain  source.  All  mis- 
takes made  there  will  be  repeated  in  the 
machine.  The  mode  of  feeding,  the  age  of 
the  hens, the  activity  of  the  male.aud  sever, 
ity  of  tbe  cold,  the  condition  of  the  pou  Itry 
house,  the  period  of  collecting  the  eggs, and 
the  breed  of  the  fowls,  are  all  factors  that 
enter  into  the  matter,  the  management  of 
the  incubator  itself  being  but  a  simple 
affair.  It  is  easier,  better,  cheaper,  surer, 
and  more  profitable  to  use  incubators  than 
to  use  hens,  but  do  not  forget  that  much 
depends  on  the  operator  and  his  exper- 
ience.   

Use  Plenty  of  Glass. 

The  difference  between  a  poultry  house 
that  is  well  lighted  with  windows,  and  one 
tnat  is  gloomy  within,  is  very  noticeable, 
and  the  hens  quickly  show  their  preference 
for  tbe  light  building  whenever  the  choice 
is  left  with  them.  Rather  tbin  remain  all 
day  in  a  dark  and  badly  lighted  house  the 
hens  will  go  outside,  and  enduie  severe 
cold,  and  also  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  but 
they  will  content  themselvts  in  a  well- 
lighted  house. 

It  is  urged  that  glass  radiates  heat  rap- 
idly, and  causes  the  poultry  house  to  be- 
come very  cold  at  night.  A  little  reflection 
will  convince  those  who  are  unfavorable  lo 
glass  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  great  loss  of  heat  duriug  the 
night.  The  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  of  them- 
selves warm  the  air  of  the  house  directly, 
i.ut  the  warmth  is  absorbed  by  the  wood 
and  other  material.  This  warmth  is  ab- 
sorbed slowly  during  the  day  and  is  also 
given  off  but  slowly  during  the  night.  Tbe 
glass  radiates  the  heat  at  night,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  this  heat  can  on  ly  be  radiated 
as  it  is  given  off  by  the  material  of  which 
the  house  is  composed.  So  far  as  the  air  of 
the  house  is  concerned,  it  would  change  in 
temperature  very  quickly  whether  there  is 
glass  or  not,  as  the  cold  air  is  constantly 
coming  in  and  displacing  the  warm  air. 

There  is  always  a  law  of  compensation. 
If  a  poultry  house  has  no  glass  tbere  will 
be  less  radiation  at  night,  but  there  will  al- 
so be  less  absorption  of  heat  during  the 
day,  and  when  the  bens  go  on  the  roost  at 
night  they  enter  a  cold  house,  and  they  are 
in  a  cold  place  if  they  remain  in  the  house 


during  the  day.  Tbe  hens  will  he  warm  on 
the  roost  if  there  are  no  draughts  or  cur- 
rents in  the  house,  whether  the  glass  radi- 
ates the  warmth  or  not,  as  the  animal  heat 
of  their  bodies  assists  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  the  outside  atmosphere. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  poultry  hou*e 
can  have  too  much  glass  on  the  south  side. 
The  more  light  the  grealer  the  comfort  to 
the  hens.  They  abhor  darkness,  and  even 
the  little  chicks  will  suffer  chilling  rather 
than  go  under  a  dark  brooder.  The  hens 
cannot  worn  and  scratch  m  a  gloomy  loca- 
tion, and  a  house  with  but  little  glass  is  not 
only  cheerless  but  also  more  or  less  damp 
and  cold. 

Profitable  Poultry  Raising. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  essentials 
in  successful  poultry  raising  is  the  discov- 
ery that  tbe  sooner  one  dispels  from  his 
mind  the  illusion  that  he  can  give  just  as 
little  care  and  attention  to  fowls  as  he  likes 
just  that  soon  will  he  begin  to  have  his  re- 
ward iu  eggs  and  fine  healthy  broods  of 
chicks. 

But  so  long  as  the  "  let-lhe  hens-take- 
care-of-theniselvi  s  "  way  of  poultry  raising 
is  practiced  there  will  be  neither  eggs  nor 
chickens. 

In  fact,  my  experience  taught  me  that  the 
only  necessaries  to  profitable  poultry  rais- 
ing are  cleanliness  first  and  foremost,  good 
healtny  food  and  plenty  of  it,  plenty  of 
clean,  fresh  water,  and  just  that  amount  of 
time  or  work  that  it  takes  to  obtain  these 
ends. 

Of  course  there  are  on"  hundred  and  one 
details  under  each  of  these  heads  which  I 
might  enlarge  on.  but  to  the  average  poul- 
try raiser  they  are  out  of  the  questic  n,  and 
1  take  it  for  granted  that  be  is  tbe  man  we 
are  dealing  wiih  at  present 

Cleanliness  in  poultry  raising  is  abso- 
lutely necessarv.  It  does  not  matter  what 
sort  of  a  chicken  bouse  yon  have  in  our 
perfect  climate.  Of  course  some  shelter 
must  protect  the  fowls  from  wind  and  rain. 
But  let  it  be  kept  clean ;  whitewashed  both 
inside  and  out  once  a  year  at  least,  and 
oftener  where  possible. 

Nests  cleaned  thoroughly  and  burned 
every  week,  floor  and  perches  cleaned  out, 
and  the  whole  house,  perches, etc.,  sprinkled 
with  a  little  coal  oil  and  water. 

In  fact,  try  to  make  vour  fowls  clean, 
cosy  and  comfor'able.  Good,  healthy  food 
and  plenl  v  of  it,  is  not  such  a  hard  matter 
to  provipe  as  might  at  first  appear,  because 
any  chicken  refuse  is  good  food  for  chickens 
and  even  tbe  poorest  can  usually  obtain 
something  like  coin,  pumpkins,  vegetables 
of  any  description  to  mix  with  it  and  make 
a  very  palatable,  wholesome  mess  for  the 
chicks. 

I  have  found  the  best  way  to  take  the 
kuchen  refuse,  including  )  otato  skins, 
vegetables,  bones  and  scraps  of  meat,  bread, 
etc.,  put  on  the  tire  and  boil;  ihen  add  bran 
and  middlings  iu  equal  paits  to  thicken  to 
a  thick  paste,  and  feed  hot,  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean  every  morning. 

Milk  is  an  excellent  food  for  tbe  chickens 
when  mixed  with  their  food,  or  done.  No 
matter  how  sour  and  curdled  it  may  be.you 
will  tine  they  eat  it  with  a  relish. 

But  fowls  must  have  grain  once  a  day, 
preferably  at  night;  and  for  general  pur- 
poses wheat  is  the  best. 

Chickens  that  run  loose  on  ranches  where 
grain  and  grain  hay  is  fed  to  the  horses  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  require  much  wheat,  but  it  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  small 
feed  at  night  before  going  to  roosr. 

Where  possible  let  the  fowls  run  loose, 
for  they  will  pick  up  lots  of  grubs,  bugs, 
flies  and  little  delicacies  whicu  delighteth 
their  chicken  hearts. 

But  when  this  is  not  practicable,  give 
plenty  of  green  food,  vegetables,  grit,  lime, 
etc,  and  they  will  do  just  as  well  if  hod 
over-crowded. 

Do  not  keep  more  fowls  than  you  can 
feed  well  and  care  for  properly.  Plenty  of 
fresh  water  is  necessary.  All  their  food 
should  be  scrupulously  clean. 

There  is  no  use,  however,  in  doing  it  one 
day  and  letting  it  go  the  next  and  so  on. 
That  is  why  we  tind  so  many  saying  that 
chickens  don't  pay.  It  is  simyly  "that  they 
have  not  given  the  fowls  a  chance. 

Take  it  upas  an  occupation,  and  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  incubators  to  keep 
you  fully  employed.  Have  a  good  house 
for  rearing  your  little  chicks,  with  yards 
sown  in  alfalfa,  so  that  the  little  things  can 
have  all  the  air,  light,  green  food  and  exer- 
Cisetfaey  require.  Don't  keep  more  than 
seventy-five  ebieks  in  one  yard  Don't  feed 
on  too  sloopy  food  or  too  much  at  a  time. 
J>ever  let  your  brooder  get  overheated.  Try 
and  establish  as  natural  a  life  as  possible 
u  nder  such  art  iticial  conditions. 

Buy  self-regulating  incubators  not  above 
2)0  egg  capacity,  and  follow  precisely  the 
instructions  sent  with  your  machine  by  Ihe 
manufacturer. 

Get  your  eggs  fresh  from  reliable  parties 
whom  you  kno  v  have  a  sufti;ieiit  number 
of  roosters  to  insure  a  fair  percentage  of 
fertile  etrgs.  Never  let  them  get  below  a 
temperature  of  45  decrees  before  incubat- 
ing, as  any  great  fall  of  temperature  is  apt 
to  prevent  development. 

I  would  recommend  five  or  six  good  old 
bens  to  beset  at  the  time  the  incubators 


are  started.  When  the  chicks  hatch  put 
them  under  their  natural  mothers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  pure  bred 
chickens  to  succeed  in  poultry  raising,  al- 
though the  better  bred  the  better. 

I  think  for  general  use  the  Wyandotte 
and  Plymouth  Rock  arc  hard  to  beat,  but  if 
eggs,  not  chicks,  are  the  object,  Leghorns, 
Black  Spanish,  Hamburg*  or  Minoreas.— 
W.  8.,  in  Fresno  Republican. 

A  Good  Whitewash. 

The  following  was  "picked  up"  some- 
where years  ago,  and  parties  to  whom  it 
has  been  given  say  that  the  wash  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory: 

Take  one-half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime, 
slake  it  with  boiling  water,  cover  it  duriug 
the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam;  strain  tbe 
liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and 
add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in 
while  hot,  one-half  pound  of  powdered 
Spanish  whiting  and  one  pound  of  clean 
glue,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
by  soaking  in  cold  water  and  then  hanging 
over  a  slow  fire  in  a  small  pot  hung  within 
a  larger  one  tilled  with  water.  Add  five 
gallons  of  hot  vat er  to  the  mixture,  stir  it 
well  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days,  covered 
from  the  dirt.  It  should  be  applied  right 
hot,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a 
kettle  or  a  profitable  furnace.  It  is  said  that 
a  pint  of  this  mixture  will  cover  one  square 
yard,  if  properly  applied,  and  answers 
equally  as  well  as  oil- paint  for  wood,  brick 
or  stone,  and  is  much  cheaper.  Coloring 
matter  may  be  added  as  desired.  For 
cream  color,  add  vellow  ocher ;  pearl  or 
lead,  add  lamp  or  ivory-black  ;  fawn,  add 
proportionately  four  pounds  of  umber  to 
one  pound  Indian  red  and  one  pound  com- 
mon lamp-black  ;  common  stone  color,  add 
proportionately  four  pounds  raw  umber  to 
two  pounds  lamp-black.  The  east  end  of 
the  President's  house  at  Washington  is  em- 
bellished by  this  brilliant  whitewash. 
Used  by  the  Government  to  whitewash 
light-houses,  etc. 


Sunlight  in  Winter. 

Tiie  hens  will  always  see*  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  on  a  cold  day,  and  especially  if 
there  is  a  high  wind,  as  they  are  easily  af- 
fected by  cold  draughts.  Tbe  sunny  spot 
of  a  shed,  which  is  open  on  one  side  only,  is 
preferred.  If  such  a  place  could  be  pro- 
vided for  tbe  bens,  even  if  in  no  manner 
than  by  arranging  corn  stalks  cr  straw  on 
poles,  it  would  greatly  induce  laying  in 
winter,  when  eggs  are  high.  Hens  will  not 
lay  well  in  cold  weather  unless  they  have  a 
warm  place,  and  not  only  does  this  apply 
to  the  night,  when  they  are  on  the  roost, 
but  during  the  day  also.  An  open  shed, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  pouring  down 
on  the  hens,  will  induce  them  to  dust  and 
scratch,  exercising  themselves  briskly, 
which  in  turn  promotes  the  appetite  and 
aids  digestion.  To  keep  hens  in  a  cold 
poultry  house,  where  the  sunlight  gets  in 
only  duriug  a  portion  of  the  day,  while  the 
hens  are  chilled  until  the  sun  returns  the 
following  day,  is  to  call  for  a  large  amount 
of  food  in  order  to  promote  bodily  warmth, 
while  the  number  of  eggs  secured  will  be 
small,  bat  with  plenty  of  light  and  warmth 
tbere  will  be  health  and  a  regular  supply 
of  eggs. 

Buy  Your  Stock  Now. 

Don't  wait  if  you  want  to  buy  ijood  stock 
at  cheap  prices,  reader.  We  give  below 
some  of  the  advantages  of  buying  birds  in 
September.    Here  they  are: 

1.  Tbe  breeder  has  a  larger  stock  on  hand 
from  which  to  select. 

2.  He  has  more  birds  than  he  can  accom- 
modate, and  will  "thin  out"  at  a  sacrifice. 

3.  As  business  is  dull  at  this  season  he 
can  do  a  better  part  for  you. 

4.  If  h?  is  compelled  to  keep  bis  sto-!k 
over  until  spiing  he  will  add  the  extra  ex- 
pense, and  if  eggs  are  in  demand  he  will 
not  sell  at  all. 

5.  In  the  spring  the  yards  are  made  up, 
and  tbe  breeder  will  not  break  his  matings. 

t>.  Hens  and  pullets,  of  any  breed,  are 
seldom  to  be  had  in  the  spring. 

7.  By  buying  young  birds  now  you  may 
get  the  best,  as  the  best  birds  cannot  be 
well  selected  until  they  are  matured. 

8.  Cockerels  are  in  excess  now.  You 
cannot  appoint  a  better  time  than  the  pres- 
ent to  secure  one. 
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Feeding  Blood  to  Poultry. 

In  our  last  issue  we  had  an  article  on 
feeding  "dried"  blood  but  several  of  our 
readers  ask  us  in  regard  to  fresh  blood, 
among  them  being  Mr.  J.  D.  Edwards,  St. 
Louis,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  proper  way 
to  feed  blood  to  chickens?  I  find  it  quite 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  yield  of 
eggs,  but  my  birds  do  not  seem  to  relish 
it  when  mixed  up  with  ground  oats  and 
corn  meal.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of 
seeing  something  about  it  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  but  after  looking  through  all  my 
numbers  I  am  afraid  it  must  have  been  in 
one  of  my  missing  papers." 

Blood  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  egg-producing  foods  known, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  albumen,  which 
supplies  the  white  of  the  egg.  Liver  and 
lean  meat  also  serve  the,  same  purpose,  but 
are  not  as  rich  in  albumen  as  blood.  Dried 
blood  contains  58  per"  cent,  (over  one  half) 
of  digestible  crude  protein  (albuminoid), 
but  being  dried  only  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent,  is  water.  Fresh  blood  is  nearly  of 
the  same  composition  only  it  contains  more 
water  and  is  more  digestible. 

To  feed  dried  blood  it  may  be  mixed  with 
bran,  meal,  scalded,  or  cooked  as  bread. 

Fresh  blood  may  be  mixed  in  the  same 
manner  and  cooked  as  bran  or  boiled  in  a 
bag.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a 
pint  of  blood  to  a  quart  of  water,  allowing 
it  to  boil,  and  thicken  with  ground  grain, 
while  boiling,  until  very  stiff,  and  then  set 
it  aside  to  cool. 

One  pound  of  blood  (mixed  with  other 
foods)  fed  to  twenty  hens,  three  times  a 
week,  is  sufficient.  It  is  best  not  to  feed 
fresh  raw  blood  to  poultry  as  it  may  lead 
to  bad  habits,  such  as  feather  pulling,  etc. 

Liver,  the  neck  of  beef,  blood,  milk 
curds,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  linseed  meal, 
and  ground  fish,  are  all  albuminoids,  or 
nitrogenous  foods. 


Why  Green  Food  is  Relished. 

That  which  cannot  be  derived  from  one 
sonne  may  be  taken  from  another.  The 
mineral  elements  of  many  foods  are  but  in 
s-wall  ratio  compared  with  the  whole, 
while  water  is  sometimes  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  any  substance.  Nor- can  the 
mineral  elements  be  secured  to  the  best 
advantage  from  concentrated  foods.  The 
lime  for  the  shells,  the  nitrogen,  and  the 
phosphates  of  the  bones  are  taken  from  the 
foods  that  most  largely  abound  in  tbose 
substances.  It  takes  over  a  thousand 
pounds  of  wheat  to  provide  only  one 
pound  of  lime,  but  in  wbite  clover  hay  we 
can  secure  nearly  thirty  four  pounds  of 
lime  in  every  thousand.  W  hen-  tbe  hen 
eats  green  food,  she  6oe<  not  only  seek  it 
for  its  succulenoy  and  bulk,  but  also  for 
the  elements  contained  that  may  not  be 
found  in  grains  or  meat.  The  hen  is  her- 
self composed  of  many  elements  which  de- 
mand renewal,  as  waste  is  constantly  oc- 
curring in  the  body,  and  eliminated  ;  and 
she  is  also  compelled  to  provide  all  the  ma- 
teria Is  of  the  eggs,  some  hens  performing 
such  work  very  rapidly  when  in  good  lay- 
ing-condition.  Green  food  is  au  essential 
portion  of  her  diet,  for  the  reas-on  that  she 
can  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  mineral 
matter  fn  that  form.  Many  green  foods 
are  rich  in  nitrogen,  also.  The  grains 
abound  Inrgelv  in  starch,  and  provide  the 
heat  and  fat,  which  at  times  are  unneces- 
sary. 


Wants  the  Successes. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  McClaren,  Marshall,  Texas, 
wishes  to  know  less  of  failures  and  more 
of  successes,  and  thinks  that  readers  ai>e 
more  inclined  to  mention  failures.  In  her 
letter  she  also  gives  a  difficulty,  thus  men- 
tioning a  failure  herself,  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  nearly  two  years  and  I  often 
would  like  to  ask  some  questions,  but  to 
one  caring  for  poultry,  the  time  to  write 
is  often  lacking.  This  is  my  second  year 
in  the  poultry  business.  So  far  I  have  had 
but  little  income  from  my  flock,  but  now 
I  have  quite  a  good  start  of  two  of  (I 
.think)  the  best  breeds— White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  If  I  do  not 
realize  something  next  year  I  will  be  very 
much  discouraged.  I  would  like  to  read 
something  from  those  who  have  made  a 
success  of  the  business.  I  believe  that 
more  are  ready  to  write  of  their  failures 
than  of  their  success.  I  recently  lost  a 
Brown  Leghorn  hen  from  what  looked  to 
me  like  two  immense  boils  on  each  side  of 
her  head.  Her  eyes  were  closed  from 
them,  which  made  her  blind  and  I  had  to 
teed  her.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
disease  is  and  also  the  remedy.  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  a  reply  in  the  Poultry  Keeper." 

Now,  successes  are  certainly  welcome, 
but  how  to  meet  success  is  what  all  of  us 
are  after.  That  is  the  object  in  publishing 
the  Poultry  Keeper— to  learn  how  to  suc- 
ceed. But  something  may  "turn  up"  at 
any  time  and  unexpectedly.  The  lady  finds 
that  one  of  her  fowls  was  blind  and  had 
two  immense  boils  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  may  mean  roup,  one  of  the  conta- 
gious diseases  of  poultry,  and  it  may  have 
been  aggravated  by  a  small  draught  of 
from  a  crack  or  nail  hole  in  the  wall  of 
the  poultry  house.  But  we  can  all  talk 
and  write,  and  give  experience,  as 
Poultry  Keeper  is  everybody's  paper, 
even  the  editor  does  not  know  it  all. 


The  Essex  County  ( Mass. )  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  first-annual  exhibition 
at  Temperance  Hall,  Peabody,  on  January 
5th,  6th  and  7tb.  This  organization  has 
pushed  itself  to  the  front  rapidly  since  its 
organization  last  July,  and  was  a  forcible 
adjunct  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion in  making  the  poultry  exhibit  a  fea- 
ture of  this  Association,  it.  being  due  to 
their  effort  that  a  success  was  made  of  this 
branch  of  the  exhibit.  The  Essex  County 
Toullry  Association  has  increased  in  mem- 
bership rapidly  and  is  doing  good  work  in 
its  section  in  fancy  poultry,  and  v\e  wish 
them  success  in  their  endeavors  to  promote 
merest  in  the  breeding  of  flue  birds. 
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Good  Results  aud  the  Feed, 

E.  F.BARRY,  MACH1AS,  MAINE. 

I  have  had  the  best  success  raising  chick- 
ens this  season  that  I  ever  have  had.  J 
hatched  38  chicks  and  raised  all  but  four 
Two  were  killed  because  they  were  runts. 
One  was  killed  because  he  had  a  bunch  on 
his  head,  aud  the  other  was  stepped  on  by 
his  mother.    Not  a  sick  chick  on  the  place 
and   most   of   the   chickens   are   in  their 
brood  coops  to-night,  weighing  from  3  to 
pounds  each.    The  feed  has  been  one  part 
of  whole  wheat  and  one  part  of  cracked 
corn,  one  part  of  whole  oats  and  one  part 
of  whole   corn.    The   feed   is  dry.  These 
chicks  have  not  had  one  spoonful  of  much 
of  any  kind,  but  have  had  free  and  un 
limited  range.    We  keep  a  gun  also,  and 
my  game  so  far  has  been  two  cats  and  two 
skunks.    I  fight  the  lice  with  Death  to  Lice 
powder  and  torch  the  roosts  to  kill  th 
mites. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGI 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


INCUBATORS S6.00 

S.   H.  MERRYMAN,  gosley,  Md. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 


from  my  yard,  have 
proved  prize  winners  at 
the  leading  shows.  Write  me  nure  Good  breeding 
c'k'ls  $2  aud  Sd  each.   F.  H.  Wood,  Drydeu,  N.  x. 


Indian  Sanies.  Bf.  Leg.  B.P.Eocks,  S.S.Ham 
burg,  Blk.  Miuorcas,  W.  W  yans  ,  W .  C.  B.  Poland 
&  W.  O.  B.  Pol.    O.  O.  Fulton.  Stewartstown,  Pa 


BONK  Mini,  Shell,  Grit,  Beef  Hcraps.fireen 
Ron**  CaU-oiN,  Wire,  Markers,  Gapoiiizing 
Sets  ami  Poultry  Supplier.  J.  H.  SLACK, 
M'f£.  Poultry  Supplier.  f£loomi»bary,N  J  . 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years  AlsoS.C. 
Black  Legns.  Fggs,  Sl.Oo  per  15;  $l.75rer30. 
J.  I..  KAHDOLPII,  Bartlett,  Obio. 


FW.  LANDFEAK  .V  SOJf,  Bedford,  ©., 
•  Breeders  of  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  anil  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhihiton  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 


The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00- 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Periected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  MOCLTON.  Taunton,  MaM 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.iWVS&^S 

pupa  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
j*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERSTest6 

/Cat.  fiee.  Hammonton, N .  J.    Incu.  Clr. 


E. 


FOX.T1IK  SPECIALIST.  S.C.Bronn  Leg- 
borns,  B.  P.  Rocba,  KmbIIbIi  Beaele 
Hounds.  20  years  a  nreeder.  300  selected 
cockerels,  2,000   pullets- WINIVKKM. 

B.  A.  FOX,  C'entralla,  Va. 

R.  GIBBS,  breeder  ard 
dealer  in  Ferrets.GuineaPigs, 
.  Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
'r  '^p'-  Hare,  Angora  aud  Common  Rab. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nobwalk,  O. 

Incubator  and  Rrooder  Supplies 
THE  HYDKO  SAFETY  LAMP 
The  On U en  AdjustableThermoine 
ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther 
mostatlc  Bart  and  Regulators  of  al 
kinds  a  specialty.   Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 

OAHKS,  Bloomlnglon,  Indiana. 

^OMTdISEASES  "  FREE. 

THIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  he  sent  tree  for  two  stamps.  Address 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  ou  caponizing 


MARKER 


FREE. 


Sets  $2.00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties.  W.H.  Wigrnore, 
912  Remeuter  St. ,  Phila. ,  Pa, 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


FIRST 
PRIZES. 

World's  Fair,  '93.  Troy,  N  .  Y  .,  '94.  Mew  York, 
'9i-'96  Eggs  $5  tor  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  I>.  WILSON,  _ 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  and  Single  Comb 
White  Legs.  R,  Irwin  &  Bro.,  Westeiville,  O. 


BUFF 
sale. 


PITMOI'Tll  ROCKS.  "Stock  for 
JORDAN  PHILIP,  Hudion.N.Y. 


Q  C.W.Eees 

IO»  erels  $1  and  S2 


K  napp  Bro  strain.  Pullets  fl,  Cock- 
Thos.  Turner,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


200' 


SHOW  BIROS  for  sale  12  varieties,  cata. 
S.  CHAMPION,  Cass  City,  Mich. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK'LS,  $2  each. 
CI.  E.  ihalfant,    Uummonton,    N.  J. 


Cat  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,S2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HARVEY  sKED  CO.,  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 

FOX  TERRIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  Harrlstowu,  Ind 


T  ITTLE  GIANT  CLOVt.lt  CUTTER.  It 

I  j  will  reduce  your  feed  oill  one-halt  ana  double 
your  eg?  yield.  Cuts  fast,  fine  and  ejsy.  Price 
S3  50.    P   A.  WEBSTER,  Cazeuovia,  New  York. 


SPANISH 


32  years  Circular  free.  J. 
Rennet.Sniinian  Ind. 


Light  Brahmas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Cbas  M.  Grilling  &  Son,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Kay  net  Hie,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  B.  P.  Rocks  in  West.  Stock  for  sale. 


THE   FAMILY   MONEY-MAKER ! 

Worth  SP'fi  on  a  year  and  more  to  ;ill  who  own  laud. 

3 AMERICAN  GARDENING  f  A 
America's  hi  igbi  est  aud  most  reliable  II  I 
gardening  and  family  paper.  Estab.  1  \J 
50  years.  Illus.  weenly.  $1  00  a  year, 
with  handsome  premlnm.  To  introduce  it  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  send  American  Garden- 
ing three  months  (12  numbers)  to  any  address. on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps or  coin.  Sample  free 

American  Gardening,  Box  1697,  New  York. 

""DAISY"" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fg'n,, 
EASTON,        -        -  PA. 


PA  BR  EO  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  one  year  old  breed- 
ers.Choice  young  stock  lot-sale  Satisfaction. Ever 
green  P.  Y  ds.  H.J.Curtis,  Ked  Hook  on  Hudson,  N  Y 


R.G.  MELOY, 


COON      ISLANO.  PA.. 
Breeder  of  Bine  Bnned 
Plymouth  Rocks.    Choice  stock  lor  sale. 


DR  S.  C.  MOYER.  Lansdale.  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Cod 


Pa., 

bins.  L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks  and  \V. 
and  s.    Wyanuottes.     Choice   stock    for  sale. 


A  p*  A 


Meadville,    Pa.,    Single  Comb 
White  a--d  R.  C.  Brown  Leghoi-ns.   S.  L. 
Wyans., Lt. Brahs, B. P. Hocks, S. S  Hantbs.P. Ducks 


PIT  GAMES,  ASSELS.  SHROPSHIRES 
OR  Sl'KRYS.     HENNIES'  CROSSES. 
Stamp.         IDE  ROSSITER,  Glrard,  Pa. 


BUFFS  ONLY 
and  Leghorns, 


Circular. 


Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  SI  for  15. 
W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 


DHOOH  BROS.,  Spring  Milts,  Pa.,  breed  Lt. 
D  Brah.,  B.  P.  R.,  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan..  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.   Eggs  $1.00  per  15. 


Qfl  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons. 
OU  sale  cheap.  Kgtrs.jl  per  15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,48illus. 


800  birds  for 
;at.,48illu! 

J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Rarred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,   Silver    and   White  Wyandottes. 

EGGS— 1  settiug  $5,3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster, Massachusetts 


POULTRY 

^SUPPLIES{.V^ 


S5.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Warrant- d  to  cut  finer,  faster  and 
much  easier  than  any  other  on  the 
market. 

SENT  ON  TETAIi 


to  responsible  parties 
circulars. 


Get  our  special 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovla,  N.Y, 


SIMPLEX 


HATCHER  &  BROODER 

combined.  The  most 
Perfect  Incubator  Made. 
Hatches  every  egg-  that  a 
hen  could  hatch ;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  Illus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
Mauuf  g  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
|25  In  gold  for  largest|and  best  batch,  and  1st  (25  lm 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rpHE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
1  TOB.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than, 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  m  akinglt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  givln  g  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  In  usewlthina  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using'f  rom  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jaa.  Rankin.  South  Easton.  Mass. 


Hatch  Chickens 

BY  THE  HUNDRED 


VICTOR 
INCUBATOR 

It  is  a  picture  to  operate,  absolutely  s«ir-reculating, 
needs  no  watching  durin?  day  or  night.  Its  hatching 
qualities  are  second  to  none.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation;  thy  simplest,  mo«t  durable  and!  cheapest 
first-cla-*  Hatcher  in  the  market.  A  written  guarantee 
is  lent  with  each  machine  lo  lie  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.    Circular  free-    Catalogue  4  cents.  Address 

CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Patentee  A  Mfg., 
Established  1SG7.  QHSCY,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 

MONEY  SAVED! 


jJS"Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


3  ft. 


si!6 


3  < 


S 


Amateur  sportsman,  JS.  ^  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

*'        Poultry  Advocate  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  aud  Country  Gentleman 

Deinorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Doe  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar 


$1  00  $1  05 


Monthly  

"  Weekly   

' '       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

Inter-State  I'oultryinan  

Lipplncott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

Mountain  View  Ponltryman  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  semi- weekly  

Ohio  Farmen  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

poultry  Journal,(Ohio).....  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultrymau  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  ■• 

Youth'sCompanion,  (new  subs  only 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals) 
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Poultry  Keeper  Co., 
Parkesburg, 


Pa 
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THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH 
EB  and  INSECT  EXTEB9IIN 
ATOK,  a  macliii.a  for  whltewashin 
henhouses,  etc.  With  ths  macbtn 
and  recipes  for  ipecial  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Schnan 


 (■*          etc  heutl  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Sc 

Vr  lift     n  i      .  Fairfield,  Conn. 


Wyekoffs  White  Leghorns. 

Amcrtra'B  Ku«lnm  HenSHll  in  tlie  Lead. 

To  make  room  for  your.g  stock  I  must  sell  1,000 
choice  selected  yearling  liens  ami  fine  early  hatched 
cockerels.  Another  grand  opportunity  to  procure 
stock  from  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  stating  just  What  is 
wanted  and  I  wilt  giv.  special  quotation.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  free 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

«  HOT  OX,  NT. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  brat  ponltrj  papenon  «nr(hl  an 
F.4BJI  POULTBYlSuml-M  nthly)  «1.00 
and 

POFITBT  KEEPER   BO  tm. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  9 1  .as. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  <*.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  freeV 
If  so,  we  will  semi  the  American  Slice])  Breeeder  (ft.) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  ti  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1,60)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Kreeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price,  will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  f  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
atford  to  miss  this  offer. 

 in 


jXEVER -BEATEN 

in  all  the  many  shows  in  f 
which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something  ] 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 
ELI  ABLE  INCUBATOR 
belt  regulating,  entirely  uuto- 
'  matic,  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
poultry  man  in  ounnew  hook.  Smid  10  cts.  for  it  L 

1ABIE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILLS  E 

"  '  Mill  'l  1 1  I  ■  I II  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  4  I  I  I  I  |  I  I  I  |  E 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  I'oints.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Kour  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

0ISILY$l.60!c^LTEDf 

FARM  POVITBT  (Seml-Monthly)...»l.oO 

POIILTKV  KEEPER  (.Monthly)   50et» 

FARM  and  FIRESI»E(Semi-Monthly)  90  " 
Total    S2.O0 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
f  1 .60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  F.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
11.30  per  100  square 
feet,  wlthCoatlng. 
Caps  and  N  ails. 
Sample  and  c  lrcn 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAM, 

102Fulton3t.,N.Y 


S\N/\*V<=> 
STANDARD 
rVOOFANG 


•trAOE  MARK. 


INCUBATOR        QN  TRIAL. 

Try  It  before  yon  buy  It 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
W oi Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
Book  incubation,  5  cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Ton  Colin  Iaenbator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del, 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persons  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Iwenty-flfth   Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  Is  often 
found  lxi 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS, 

Address,      W.  H.  RCDD  *  SON, 

■  A  Merchant*  Kow  Hmtnn. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
-investments 

^Developments 
^Attractions 

Address, 

W-    G.  D.  ACKER LY, 

^CENERAL  PASSENC ER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICAL  TRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


MAD.  SO. CARE  OARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
andS.C.B.  Legs.,  W.aud  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brans.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  fl  per  set.  Cir.   W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

THE  FARMERS'  FRIEND  POWDER 
for  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  etc.  25c  lb.  pack- 
age. All  first-class  dealers  have  it  for  sale. 
Chas.  Nash  Purvis,  Sales-agent,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

1  )(ll  LTRY  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
AT  It  contains  a  description  of  everything  in  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  it  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Bran.,  B.  Langs. 
Free.   W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Clnclnnatl,  Ohio. 


EUREKA 


John  F.  Beth,  Elgin,  111. 
ver  Wyandottes  ami 


100-PAUE 
BOOK. 


Send  S  cents 
Or  stamps 
For 

OF  INCUKATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

I.L.CAHPBELL,Wnl  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

breeds  America's  best  811- 
...  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  from 
stock  that  scores  from  90to  93,  f2  per  15,  per  45, 
Eggs  from  good  li.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Farm  Range, 
fB.ooperlOO.   CIBCULAB  FREE. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  XV^WSSttfik 

complete  index,  for  fl  .00 each,  postpaid  .  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  iu  one  vol- 
ume, for  f2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Let's,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir.    1).  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

MY  birds  are  prize-winners,  bred  from  prize- 
wlnnersand  mated  t<»  produce  prize-winners. 
They  have  won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  large  shows. 
Price  of  eggs  *:t  for  15  or  ?fi  for  30,  from  Barred  Plvm 
out h  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Gulden  Wyandottes- 
ami  s.  «'.  Brown  Leghorns.  E.  E.  HUDSON, 
Box  48,  Kenneiljville,    Kent  'Co.,  M«l. 


LiEF/S  LICE  KILLER 

kills  all  lice,  mites,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc.,  about  the 
poultry  bouse  or  on  the  fow  ls  by  simply  painting  it  on 
the  roosts  and  dropping  boards.  W  gal. ,50  cts.;  1  gal., 
75 cts.;  5  gal.,  f3.   Agents  everywhere. 

GEO.  H.  LEE,  Exeler,  Neb. 


FPPQ  I  TPPC  I  F0R  HATCHING  from  my 
tUUO  !  tDUO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years' experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  U .  States. 
J.R.RRABAZON.eienvlew.  Delavan.  Wis. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  .Ian.  189S.— 1st  and'Sd 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet— 2d  pen— I 'bicauo,  ism 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Slock  for  Sale.  Fsren  in 
Season.  AlHoScoteh  I'ollie  Dock.  AI.I  KEI) 
DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,   111.    Rox  A. 


— rv-Jt  J. 


Still  in  tMead 
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Page  Catalogue. 

Send  for  one  before 
purchasing  Incuba- 
tors or  Biooders. 

ddress,  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


•uernbey  CArraVJ 

Single-Comb  Rrown  Leghorns,  Wh.  and 
ButT  W.Tan<lollen.  Honalans,  Rose  Cosnb 
nhiteaiKl  Brown  Leghorn*,  ana  BtilTPIv- 
nionlli  Bucks,  The  LARGEST  STOCK  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY-— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  records  made  In  lhe  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— {sew  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— Where,  In  the  past  five  years 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1»6  firsts,  6o  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  produced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  Prixe  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  tins  country  and  In  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "Likk  Begets  Like."  Seudfor 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Unernsey  Caiile  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers 
JAMES  FORSYTH,   Lack  Box  17.  "River- 
side "  Farsu,  Onego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


Highest  Honors  m 


FAB  I  USi  N-V. 


i  end  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  elrlnt 
II  Killl  ST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by  an? 
breeder  of  any  variety.        P.  O.  Box,  501. 


r :  MANN'S 

GREEN  BONE 

CUTTERS 

are  the  results  of  nine  years'  EXPERIENCE. 
Buy  any  other  and  get  an  EXPERIMENT  ai  your 
expense.— Th.uk  a  moment.— Which  will  it  be  ? 

We  are  Winners  of 
,  7^^,    310  Highest  Awartls  and  First  Premliuna. 

rhousands  In  use.  rhey  always  please  With  a  dozen  hens  lt  will  pay  you  to 
get  one.    PRICES,  85,  »7.  SIO  and  upwards. 

Largest  Factory,  Special  Machinery,  Original  Inventors. 
EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED, 
We  send  tin  in  C.  O.  D.  !>'■  ON  TRIAL,. 

Try  it  before  you  pay  for  it,        -       Catalogue  t  ree  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 


MILFORD,  MASS. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 


WITH  THE  MOI1KL 


Lowest-priced 
.First-class  Hatcher 
made. 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating.   Thousands  in  success- 
ful operation.   Guaranteed  to^=,fe^8 
hatch  a  larger  percentages"3^! 

of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 

than  any  other  Hatcher. 


THE  WOODEN  HEN  IB 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a 

small  scale  ever  invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic,  t  . 

self-regulating,  thoroughly  constructed,  fully  guaran-  CU- 
teed.  28  egg  capacity.  Catalog  free. 


.  H.  STAHL,  ^.''m;::,,1.;1::,,,  1 .  4  to  1 22  S.  6th  St.,  QOHfQY, 


ELL. 


Archemedian  Green 
Bone  Cutters 


are  sent  on  I  rial  C.  O.  D.  by 
express.  By  this  method  we 
can  prove  that  our  machines 
are  the  best  in  the  world  for 
preparing  green  bone  into 
poultry  food.  Send  for  illus- 
trated cir.  and  testimonial  to 


Archemedian  Bone  Cutter  Co 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Rone  illeal 
Criiiiiilalcil  Bone  - 
C  run  ml  Reef  Scraps 
Calcilc  ... 
Crushed  Flint  - 
CrushedOyster  Shells 
Price    List  and  Samph 
promptly  by  freight  i 


PerllK)  lb  Bug 
"  UK)  lb  " 
"  llHJ  lb  " 
*'  200  lb  " 
"  2110  fb  " 
"  200  E>  " 

free.  Orders  shipped 
pt  of  price.    Liberal  dis- 


S2.50 

g.OO 
8.50 
l.jO 
1  .SO 
1 .50 


counts  on  large  quantities  to  Dealers 
YORK  QHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union .  W  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggi  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

We  shall  winter  2,000  of  these  uiainuiotli  birds. 

MHKS  KINK  IN.  south  Easton,  Mans. 


1ST  Cock,  1st  Cock'l.,  B.  P.  Rks.  Mt.  Gretna  96. 
Stock  reasonable.  A.  W.  Marburger,  Denver,  Pa. 


Keep  Your  Chickens 

STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  Iu  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  it  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $1;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  $1.50,  postpaid.   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  fil.HG. 

Pou  try  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  50o 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  TlfHn,  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansa 
City,  Mo.,  50c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  50c  Total,  $3.60. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  price  for  a  limited  tlmv. 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  tbis  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI. 25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  pub]  i  she  1  at  Parkts- 
burg,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  '-or  year. 
American  Poultry  Advot  ite. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  25  cts.  pir 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News, 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  50  cts  ]  eryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  puhl  hed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iu.,  50  tts.  per 
year. 

A  compilation  of  high-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  sei  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1  00 


THE  PEERLESS 


A  Combination  of  Representative  Publt 
cations  that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


4 


$i 


.75  IIyAw 


JgJl.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  yon 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  od- 
tained  in  any  other  form  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  ol  fresh  reading.  IJon't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Nov 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Sore  Throat.— Since  my  letter  to  you  I 
have  lost  many  chicken?, turkeys  and  geese, 
and  in  observing  very  closely  I  find  they 
have  sore  throal.  Their  throats  and  tongues 
are  white,  and  just  like  a  person  with  sore 
throat;  thev  cannot  eat  or  drink,  and  they 
have  loose  bowels.  I  have  not saved  one, 
audi  really  think  it  is  the  same  sickness 
that  I  have  seen  for  four  years.— Mrs.  V. 
K..  Lypremont,  La. 

A  reply  was  mailed  you.  As  the  disease 
has  been  in  your  flock  for  four  years,  it  de- 
notes roup,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  destroy 
them  than  to  have  to  handle  them.  If  you 
prefer  to  try  a  remedy  put  a  teaspoonful 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  every  quart  of 
drinking  water,  and  feed  only  lean  meat 
once  a  day.  Scatter  air-slaked  lime  in 
house  and  yards  freely  and  thoroughly  dis- 
infect, Burn  plenty  of  sulphur  in  the 
poultry  house. 

Walnuts  for  Poultry.— Are  walnuts, 
given  to  poultry,  beneficial  to  them  in  the 
production  of  eggs?  My  hens' eyes  are 
watery,  and  can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and 
cure  ?  Their  roosting  place  is  tolerably 
tight.  I  feed  about  three  pints  of  wheat 
daily,  but  I  do  not  get  any  eggs.  Can  vou 
1  ell  me  why  ?— P.  A.  McE.,  Casstown,  O. 

Walnuts  are  excellent,  if  you  can  afford 
them  or  the  hens  can  eat  them.  Change  the 
three  pints  of  wheat  to  half  that  quantity, 
and  give  lean  meat  or  cut  bone ;  also  finely- 
cut  clover,  scalded.  The  watery  eyes  may 
be  due  to  exposure  to  damp  draughts. 


Hares. —Are  hares  profitable  to  raise  for 
the  market,  say  at  twenty-five  cents  each 
ior  young  at  six  or  seven  months  old? 
What  brjed  would  be  the  best  ?  — W.  F.  C, 
Richmond.  Va. 

We  doubt  if  they  can  be  raised  at  so  low 
a  price.  The  Belgian  hare  is  regarded  as 
the  best.  They  are  bred  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Kulp,  Pottsto  vn,  Pa. 


Rouen  Ducks. -l.  At  what  age  can 
Rouen  ducks  be  profitably  kept  ?  2.  Can 
you  print  the  Standard  for  them  ?—  J.  N., 
Norwich,  Iowa. 

1.  Ducks  can  be  made  profitable  until 
four  or  five  years  old,  or  even  lonaer. 

2.  The  head  is  rich  green ;  neck  same, 
with  white  rins  not  meeting  on  top ;  back, 
upper  portion  gray  and  green,  deep  green 
on  lower  part;  breast,  purplish  brown; 
body  gray,  black  under  the  tail:  tail  brown  ; 
tail  coverts  purplish  black  ;  legs  brownish 
yellow.  The  female  has  no  ring  on  neck, 
the  color  of  the  bird  being  mostly  brown. 

Ailments  of  Chickens.— My  chickens 
sit  around  in  the  sun  and  droop  their 
heads ;  their  combs  turn  black  and  tbeir 
crops  are  tull  and  hard  as  a  stone.  Tbeir 
food  consists  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
mixed  teed  of  bran  and  corn  meal.  I  feed 
them  on  wheat  in  the  morning,  <>orn  at 
night,  and  mixed  feed  once  a  week. — E.  R., 
Rogers  Park,  111. 

The  cause  is  probably  overfeeding  and 
too  much  grain.  Try  nothing  but  cut  clover 
ouce  a  day  for  a  week,  then  two  n  eals  a  day 
only.  Auoint  heads  with  melted  lard,  as 
the  large  lice  may  be  at  fault  also.  Put  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in 
a  quart  of  the  drinking  water  for  a  week 
only. 

Is  it  Roup?— My  chickens  give  a  kind  of 
a  bark  as  if  there  was  something  in  their 
throats.  Is  this  roup  ?  What  is  the  cause 
and  cure  for  them  ?  If  I  kill  them  are  they 
tit  to  eat  ?  I  also  have  one  about  two 
months  old  that  stretches  its  mouth  wide 
open  every  few  minutes  What  i.s  the  mat- 
ter with  it  ?— A.  W.,  Pontiac  Micb. 

Probably  a  cold,  due  to  draughts.  Feed 
only  lean  meat  ouce  a  day,  as  they  are  also 
fat,  and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash down  the  throats  of  each  fowl  once  a 
day.    It  is  not  roup,  but  will  lead  to  it. 

Canker.— My  chickens  have  a  sort  of 
cheese  in  their  mouths,  and  it  spreads  into 
the  mouth.  Ts  it  canker  ?  I  have  a  tine  coop 
which  is  lined  with  board?,  and  there  is  not 
a  crack  in  it  which  would  cause  a  draught. 
I  have  been  feeding  corn  meal,  middlings 
and  bran,  equal  parts  scalded,  iu  the  morn- 
ings, scraps  at  noon  and  whole  grain  at 
night.  The  chickens  spem  very  lively  even 
when  afflicted  with  the  disease.  Can  they 
be  cured  ?  They  breathe  naturally  and  do 
not  discharge  any  from  the  nostrils.  Their 
bowels  are  all  right  and  natural. — W.  B. 
C.  Altoona,  Pa. 

It  is  canker,  and  the  best  remedy  is  a 
pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  sprinkled  in 
their  mouths  at  night  aud  a  pinch  of  sul- 


phur in  the  morning.  You  feed  too  much. 
Never  feed  fowls  at  noon. 

Crimson  Cloves  Seed.— Please  inform 
me  where  I  can  get  crimson  clover  seed, 
and  at  what  price.  Do  you  think  it  too 
late  to  sow  seed  in  Montana  ? — Mrs.  L.  B., 
Toston,  Mont. 

It  can  be  procured  of  any  seedsman,  es- 
pecially the  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  It  is  seldom  seeded  down  later  than 
September. 

How  Many  on  Five  Acres?— Can  you 
advise  me  how  many  chickens  can  be  prof- 
itably kept  cn  five-acre  range,  two  and 
one  half  acres  blue  grass  and  two  and  one- 
half  clover  ?  Should  chicks  be  allowed  ac- 
cess to  the  fresh  offals  of  a  slaughter 
house  ?— A.  H.  W.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

About  100  fowls  per  acre  are  enough.  It 
is  not  safe  to  allow  poultry  free  access  to  a 
slaughter  house. 

Blindness.— My  little  chickens  are  los- 
ing their  eyesight  and  then  starve.  They 
appear  to  be  strong  aud  healthy  i n  every 
other  way.  Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  ? 
—Mrs.  A.  S.,  Marie'tta,  U. 

Probably  due  to  overhead  draughts  of  air 
at  night.  Anoint  eyes,  face  and  head  with 
ichthyol. 

Melon  and  Squash  Seeds.— I  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  seeds  of  water 
melons,  squash,  etc.,  are  hurtful  to  ducks 
or  chickens.  I  have  been  told  they  affect 
their  laying. — C.  W.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

We  have  had  reports  from  some  that  the 
seeds  of  melons,  squash  and  pumpkius 
were  injurous,  but  we  have  feed  them  fre" 
quently  with  no  ill  effects. 

Pigeons.-  "Why  not  keep  poultry  and 
pigeons  on  the  same  farm  ?— O.  F.  (Jr.,  Ar- 
lington, N.  J. 

Because  they  fly  to  neighbors'  yards  and 
bring  diseases  on  their  feet,  as  well  a- be- 
coming diseased. 

To  Make  Hens  Sit.— Will  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  manage  two  year  old  hens 
from  now  on  to  get  them  to  sit  early  next 
spring  ?  -C.  N.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Simply  keep  them  fat  and  they  will  be- 
come broody,  but  fat  hens  do  not  lay  many 
eggs. 

Lamp  to  Hot  Wateu  Incubator.— Can 
I  heat  my  hot  water  iDcubator  with  a  lamp 
without  taking  >t  all  apart?  It  is  so  tire- 
some using  the  hot  water,  and  I  have  mine 
in  a  cellar,  it  being  hard  to  carry  up  and 
down.  If  you  know  of  any  way  that  I  can 
use  a  lamp  I  would  be  very  thankful  to 
know.  -Mrs.  J.  li.  E.,  Blackburn,  Mo. 

There  i«  no  way  of  so  doing  without  tak- 
ing the  incubator  apart. 

Rheumatism. — Will  you  please  tell  me 
the  cure  for  rheumatism  for  hens  ? — G.  E. 
S.,  Merrick,  Mass. 

Piobably  caused  by  feeding  sulphur, 
which  is  sometimes  in  condition  powders. 
Anoint  with  any  simple  liniment  and  keep 
the  fowls  on  straw  ;  noTOosts. 

Impurity  in  Plymouth  Rocks.— Does 
the  white  in  the  ear  lobes  of  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks  show  impure  blood?—  M.  M., 
Cooperstown,  Penn. 

Not  always,  though  the  ear  lobes  should 
be  red. 

Uncle  Mike  Came  Back. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyerarrived  in  Hammouton 
and  was  met  by  his  friends  with  everv  evi- 
dence of  welcome.  He  had  a  beau  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  though  the  Boston 
diet  was  not  to  bis  liking.  His  own  house 
being  temporarily  occupied, he  had  to  select 
a  dwelling  next  to  a  preacher,  aud  so  he 
will  be  kept  well  in  line.  He  brought  some 
of  the  finest  Brahmas  in  the  country  with 
him  and  can  be  seen  every  morning  with 
his  elbow  on  a  fence  post  admiring  them. 
He  longed  to  sit  on  the  old  stump  where  he 
had  often  sac  before  and  steered  for  it. 
Loading  his  pipe  he  related  his  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  codfish  balls,  brown  bread  and 
beans,  thus:  ''This  is  like  old  times;  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  I  warmed  this 
stump.  1  felt  elegant  wheu  three  or  four 
mosquitoes  lit  on  me,  as  it  was  so  natural, 
you  know.  There's  Richard's  old  bob-tail 
cow  and  Mr.  Bobst's  dog,  Monsur,  with 
Phillip's  Jersey  red  pig  all  in  sight.  Why 
up  at  Natick  one  would  not  see  a  mosquito 
in  a  year,  and  who  wants  to  live  in  such  a 
place.  I  have  not  yet  gotten  the  Boston 
lingo  off  (came  near  saying  '  Barston '), 
and  the  odor  of  baked  beans  hangs  to  me 
like  au  icicle  on  a  barn  roof.  This  sandy 
soil  is  like  silver  and  the  crab  grass  is  a 
cushiou.  This  is  the  first  well  of  pure  water 


I  have  seen  ;  up  in  Natick  one  has  to  chew 
the  microbes  in  the  water  and  take  a  dose 
of  oil  of  vitriol  every  morning  to  prevent 
death  by  tea  or  coffee.  The  water  at  Nat- 
ick is  about  like  molasses,  and  the  people 
import  it  from  the  s  urrounding  country. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  tariff  on  it.  Arthur 
Felch  always  carries  bis  water  in  a  bottle, 
for  I  have  seen  it,  but  he  i«  strictly  temper- 
ate. I  lived  on  '  Pond '  street,  but  that  did 
not  signify  anything.  I  suppose  you  are 
aware  that  a  portion  of  myself  has  been 
eliminated  and  that  I  am  only  '  M.  K.  B  ' 
now.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be  if  I  try 
to  vote  on  that,  but  that  is  about  all  that  is 
left  of  me  from  Boston.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  may  be  shortened  down  to  'M.'  if  Farm 
Foultry  decides  to  impress  on  its  readers 
that  I  am  not  Mr.  Hunter  nor  mixed  up  in- 
discriminately with  him.  The  publishers 
of  Farm  Pou'.lry  are  fine  gentlemen  and 
treated  me  right,  so  it  was  only  at  my  re- 
quest that  I  am  back.  Uncle  Isaac  Felch 
and  his  son  Arthur  are  two  of  the  best  men 
in  New  England.  You  must  live  near  them 
like  I  did  to  know  them  well.  When  I  get 
more  time  I  have  a  month's  talk  for  you." 

Bidding  us  good-bye  be  started  off,  look- 
ing back  at  bis  old  home  occasionally,  and 
vie  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  require 
some  strong  inducement  to  get  him  away 
from  Hammonton  again.  He  knows  every 
chicken  iu  town  on  sight  and  the  dogs 
seemed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  was 
back,  wagging  their  tails  as  he  passed  along 
the  highway. 

Could  Find  No  Lace. 

She  looked  for  lice,  but  could  find  none; 
yet  her  chicks  died.  Such  is  the  complaint 
of  a  lady  at  Springfield,  Mass.  She  got 
eggs  when  her  neighbors  got  none,  and  she 
kept  them,  too.  on  a  small  lot.  Here  is 
her  letter: 

I  have  had  the  best  of  success  with  my 
flock  of  hens,  which  1  keep  closely  con- 
fined, as  I  live  in  the  city.  Last  winter, 
when  my  neighbors  were  getting  lew  or 
no  eggs  from  thirty  or  forty  hens  running 
at  large,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  through 
snow,  rain,  mud,  slush  aud  what  not,  I 
was  getting  from  four  to  eight  eggs  a  clay 
from  thirteen  hens,  confined  to  a  house 
11x7  feet,  with  a  run  9x2.5  feet.  For  the  first 
time,  since  I  began  to  keep  poultry.  I  am 
having  poor  success  with  my  chickens.  I 
had  a  brood  of  eleven,  that  were  hatched 
August  26th,  and  when  nearly  a  month  old 
they  began  to  die  off,  until  I  have  only  four 
left.  They  commence  by  standing  around 
with  their  eyes  closed,  ai  d  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  they  are  dead  I 
feed  with  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning, 
composed  usually  of  stale  bread  and  table 
scraps,  thickened'  with  bran,  and  at  noon 
and  night  I  give  tliem  cracked  coru  and 
wheat.  1  have  never  failed  to  raise  a  brood 
before.  I  have  looked  for  lice,  but  failed 
to  discover  anv.  Any  advice  would  be 
gratefully  received. 

Wheu  chicks  stand  with  their  eyes  closed 
it  is  possible  that  no  lice  (mites)  will  be 
found,  but,  our  word  for  it,  a  close  search 
of  the  heads  and  necks  will  reveal  some  of 
the  large  bloodsuckers,  which  are  never 
seen  unless  by  a  close  and  careful  search, 
The  remedy  is  a  little  melted  lard  (only  a 
little),  well  rubbed  on. 

The  lady  did  well  with  her  flock,  but 
that  noon  meal  will  soon  end  their  use- 
fulness, especially  on  such  a  small  space. 
It  is  a  fattening  diet  lhat  she  uses,  and 
pretty  soon  her  hens  wi'l  cease  laying  and 
begin  dying.  Cut  off  the  noon  meal,  shut 
off  half  the  corn  and  wheat,  aud  give  meat, 
cut  clover,  potatoes,  etc. 


A  Plan  for  Ventilation. 

Mr.  C.  Probst,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  sug- 
gests a  plan  of  ventilation  without  incur- 
ring a  draught  of  air,  giving  his  reasons  for 
objecting  to  some  systems  and  for  favoring 
his  own,  as  follows: 

In  your  highly  valued  paper  your 
readers  are  requested  to  discuss  ven- 
tilation. I  object  to  Mrs.  Hawks'  plan 
to  admit  fresh  air  with  pipes  with 
elbows  because  it  is  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary. In  a  room  heated  by  a  fireplace 
or  stove,  the  air  escaping  through  the 
chimney  is  supplied  by  air  from  the  out- 
side iu  some  way  or  the  other.  Iu  a  poul- 
try bouse,  however  tight  it  may  be,  there 
is  freer  access  of  outside  air  than  in  a  room 
without  spceial  arrangments.  Then  I  do 
not  like  the  round  holes  in  the  ventilating 
shaft,  as  I  think  they  weaken  the  upper 
current  of  foul  air  from  the  bottom,  but  I 
have  a  plan  to  increase  it.  I  make  the  four 
boards  of  the  shaft  of  equal  height  at  the 
top;  cut  out  holes  on  each  side  three 
inches  wide,  three  inches  deep,  leaving  four 
columns  at  the  corners  standing,  to  sup- 
port the  top  covering,  projecting  one  inch 


at  least  beyond  the  shaft.  Then  I  cut 
four  more  holes  three  inches  below  the 
upper  holes,  three  inches  by  three  iuches, 
the  lower  cut  slanting  upward.  On  these 
slanting  cuts  I  nail  pieces  of  lin,  three  by 
five  inches,  one  inch  on  each  side,  bent  up 
at  right  angles.  These  four  trouahs  carry 
the  wind  upward  and  cause  a  suction  iu 
the  shaft,  lifting  the  impure  air  out  of  the 
poultry  house  without  a  dangerous 
draught. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  un- 
less a  poultry  house  is  lathed  and  plas- 
tered it  will  tret  all  the  ventilation  re- 
quired, and  that  to  let  cold  air  in  means  tj 
let  warm  air  out.  In  severe  winters  the 
foul  air  is  heavier  than  in  ^ummer,  aud  it  is 
difficult  then  to  get  it  to  pass  (upwards ; 
hence,  to  open  a  ventilator  at  the  top  sim- 
plv  lets  the  cold  air  come  in.  Mr.  Probst's 
plan  has  some  excellent  features,  and  we 
thank  him  for  taking  an  interest  iu  the 
subject. 

We  trust  that  other  readers  will  oblige 
us  by  giving  tbeir  views  on  how  to  venti- 
late without  inflicting  l  he  fowls  with  too 
much  draught  or  cold  air. 

Ulcers  on  the  Heads. 
Mrs.  "B.  P.  Rock,"  Geary,  Pa.,  gives  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  which  is  different 
from  the  usual  warts  on  the  heads,  and  it 
deserves  attention  as  it  appears  like  chick- 
en pox.    She  says: 

"I  have  several  old  chickens  that  have 
small  ulcers  on  their  combs  and  wattles, 
and  their  eyel'Cr  have  ulcers  also  and 
swell  so  that  .  -y  close,  but  their  heads 
swell  but  li' .  They  seem  bright  and 
well  other  i  plumage  smooth.  The 
first  one  a"  .  ert  was  a  male.  I  did  not 
think  it  a  :  ?ease  when  he  had  it;  they 
had  beeD  atiug  and  I  thought  it  came 
from  tb-  his  eyes  were  shut  but  not 
swollen  ;--.cb;  he  died',  but  I  think  he 
starved  to  death,  for  be  could  not  see  to 
eat,  but  seemed  well  other  ways.  Now  I 
have  some  two-year  old  hens  which  are 
afflicted  the  same  way.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  them?  They 
roost  in  a  nice  large  house,  30x10  feet,  and 
they  have  the  run  of  the  farm.  I  feed 
wheat  and  a  little  corn.  I  scatter  lime 
under  the  perches  and  through  the  chicken 
house.  I  never  had  roup  among  my  chick- 
ens and  I  think  it  cannot  be  that.  I  have 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  no  other  variety, 
and  only  twenty  or  thirty  old  fowls,  but 
quite  a  number  of  young  chickens,  none 
of  which  are  afflicted  as  yet." 

Without  examination  we  are  not  capable 
of  correctly  giving  the  cause,  but  it  is 
evidently  chicken  pox,  the  remedy  being  to 
keep  them  dry  and  warm,  and  to  anoint 
heads,  combs,  faces,  and  eyes,  with  crude 
petroleum,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur 
to  the  food  of  twelve  fowls.  The  above 
should  have  been  replied  to  by  mail  but 
the  lady  did  not  give  her  name.  The  dis- 
ease is  contagious,  but  not  necessarily 
fatal,  care  and  warmth  being  more  essen- 
tial than  medicine.  A  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  added  to  a  gill  of  the 
crude  petroleum  will  assist  in  the  cure. 

Hunting  the  Wild  Goat. 

The  White  Goat  or  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called,  is  a 
species  of  big  game  rarely  hunted  by 
sportsmen.  This  is  not  so  much  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  killing  the  animal,  nor 
because  of  its  actual  rarity.  It  is  a  stupid 
animal,  easily  shot  when  once  found.  It 
is  not.  however,  found  iu  the  usual  hunting 
grounds,  as  are  bear,  deer,  elk,  etc.  It  is 
remote  from  the  common  localities,  but 
where  found  is  in  goodly  numbers.  It 
ranges  very  hish  up  in  the  mountains, 
above  timber  line  usually,  among  rocks 
and  cliffs.  This  requires  great  labor  to  get 
to  it,  but  once  there  the  hunter  will  get  his 
game  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

If  you  care  to  read  of  a  goat  hunt  made 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Range  in  Montana,  in 
thefallof  1895,  send  six  cents  to  Lhas.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Won- 
derland '96,  which  recounts  such  a  hunt- 
ins  expedition. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPAHTBIENT 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  ean  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles1  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  H*me  Journal,  of  Philadelphia, 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Ladies'  Borne  Journal  and  THE  PotTLTBY  Keepbb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Shlf  Binders. — We  have  self-binders,  whereby  each 
subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry  Keeper  each 
month  as  received.  They  hold  two  years'  numbers. 
Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 


Wants  to  Learn  How. 

A  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  subscriber  makes 
a  very  reasonable  request,  but  one  that  re- 
quires careful  consideration.  He  desires  to 
go  into  the  broiler  business,  and  wishes 
to  know  the  shortest  and  quickest  mode  of 
learning.    In  his  letter  he  says: 

"Please  give  me,  in  your  opinion,  the 
shortest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  learn 
the  broiler  business,  for  a  financial  return: 
to  experiment  with  full  equipments  on  a 
small  scale,  or  engage  to  parties  raising 
broilers.  For  your  information,  I  will  say, 
that  my  present  office  position  is  detrimen- 
tal to  my  health,  and  having  a  desire  for 
poultry,  and  after  keeping  about  two  dozen 
on  a  city  lot  for  several  years,  my  desire 
continues  to  grow.  My  success  has  been 
satisfactory  considering  surroundings, 
house  and  care.  Could  live  one  season  if 
no  revenue  comes  in  if  a  solid  foundation 
was  being  laid.  I  am  a  subscriber  of  your 
valuable  paper." 

We  suggest  tflat  the  surest  (though  per- 


to  be  too  hasty.  It  does  not  imply,  how- 
ever, that  because  he  has  been  successful 
with  a  few  that  he  will  succeed  with  many, 
as  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  keeping 
a  small  flock  which  has  the  table  scraps 
and  bestowing  labor  on  large  numbers. 

In  our  book  "Illustrator  No.  2,"  we  take 
up  the  incubator  and  broiler  business  at 
length,  and  aim  to  give  all  the  details  of 
raising  broilers  for  market. 


Keeping  a  Thousand  Hens. 

To  keep  a  thousand  hens  is  a  task  that 
requires  experience.  No  one  should  at- 
tempt it  except  by  riist  beginning  with  a 
few,  and  gradually  extending.  One  who 
has  never  ventured  into  the  keeping  of  so 
large  a  number  is  incurring  as  much  risk  as 
if  he  attempted  th.n banking  business  with- 
out experience.  A  subscriber  sends  us  a 
diagram  of  a  single,  square  house,  with 
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Cholera  and  Indigestion. 

It  is  seldom  that  birds  have  cholera  in 
the  winter  season  uuless  tue  weather  is 
•warm,  for  the  Irost  seals  up  the  tilth  and 
odor,  and  protects  the  birds  against  the 
I  m  neglect  to  clean  on  the  part  of  their  owner. 
Many  persons  take  indigestion  to  be  chol- 
era. Indigestion  is  mostly  due  to  a  lack 
of  gritty  substance,  the  food  not  being 
properly  ground  in  the  gizzard,  and  conse- 
quently not  so  readily  digested.  It  leads 
to  diarrhoea  and  other  bowel  troubles,  and 
is  more  prevalent  in  Hocks  that  are  overfed 
and  fat  than  in  those  that  are  in  moderate 
exercise.  The  best  remedy  for  it  is  to  give 
the  birds  plenty  of  sharp  grit,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  charcoal  to  the  food 
once  a  day,  for  each  fowl,  and  put  a  lump 
of  lime  in  the  drinking  water. 

Cholera  may  be  known  by  the  frequent 
greenish  droppings  and  great  thirst  on  the 
part  of  the  affected  birds.  Indigestion  does 
not  cause  the  iutense  thirst  which  accom- 
panies cholera.  As  the  birds  will  refuse  10 
ea  ,  the  way  to  give  medicine  is  in  the 
drinking  water;  as  the  intense  thirst  will 
Cause  the  sick  birds  to  drink  readily,  they 
Will  partake  of  any  kind  of  medicine  that 
may  be  given  in  the  water,  hence,  to  every 
half  gallon  of  drinking  water  add  a  tca- 
spoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid.  It  may 
not  cure  in  many  cases,  but  it  is  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  used.  A  bird  may  suf- 
fer with  indigestion  for  weeks  before  suc- 
cumbing to  weakness;  cholera  makes  short 
work  of  its  victims,  and  usually  kills  or 
cures  in  twenty-tour  hours,  though  at 
tmes  birds  may  live  two  or  three  days. 

When  cholera  appears,  remove  all  'ick 
■birds  aud  thoroughly  disinfect,  not  only 
the  bouses,  but  the  yard.-,  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  lour  gallons  of  water,  and  saturat- 
ing everything  that  a  fowl  may  come  in 
contact  with— roosts,  nests,  floors,  yards 
nu  l  even  the  walls,  and  repeat  it  two  or 
three  tiroes.  Spade  up  ihe  yards,  clean  up 
thoroughly,  burn  all  dead  birds  and  use 
every  precaution  to  keep  the  dir*ase  from 
■appearing  again. 


haps  not  the  quickest)  mode  is  to  begin 
with  about  50  hens  and  raise  the  flocks  for 
the  next  year.  To  hire  parties  who  well 
understand  the  business  would  entail  an 
expense  for  a  high  salary,  as  such  men 
cannot  be  obtained  at  less  than  $1000  a  year. 

When  one  begins  with  only  an  incuba- 
tor or  two  he  finds  out  where  all  the  mis- 
takes are  made  before  going  too  far.  No 
one  can  begin  unlyess  he  hatches  them  as 
to  buy  them  is  to  buy  roup,  lice,  and  other 
diseases,  and  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  your 
own  hens  than  to  buy  eggs,  as  you  can 
use  good  breeds  and  produce  choice  broil- 
ers, whereas,  in  buying  eggs  for  incuba- 
tors the  chicks  are  scrubs,  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees. 

The  fact  that  the  subscriber  has  been 
successful  with  a  few  and  can  live  a  year 
without  any  return,  is  quite  an  advantage, 
as  it  is  better  to  take  time  and  learn  than 


yards  diverging  in  every  direction,  and 
asks  if  it  is  practicable.  We  are  not  favor- 
able to  such  a  plan.  In  the  lirst  place,  a 
thousand  hens  in  one  bouse  renders  the 
whole  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  disease, 
and  some  of  them  will  never  have  the  sun- 
light in  their  quarters,  especially  in  winter 
when  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  are  so  es- 
sential to  thrift. 

To  keep  large  numbers,  they  should  be 
divided  into  flocks  of  not  more  than  tw  enty- 
live,  and  each  Hock  should  be  so  situated 
and  trealed  as  though  it  was  the  only  flock 
to  be  cared  for,  and  not  subject  to  any 
draw  backs  that  may  occur  with  any  adjoin- 
ing flock.  Should  disease  occur,  it  should 
be  confined  to  the  yard  whore  it  first  ap- 
peared. When  a  few  hens  only  are  kept, 
no  consideration  is  given  the  cost  of  labor, 
but  for  a  thousand  hens  labor  is  an  item  of 
expense.  There  is  much  to  learn  regarding 
the  chai acteristics  of  eash  b'eed,  and  the 


matter  of  feeding  for  eggs  and  for  market 
must  be  made  a  study.  There  are  hundreds 
of  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  we  doubt  if 
there  are  but  few  farms  in  this  country 
where  so  large  a  number  is  kept. 

As  experience  is  the  key  10  success,  the 
keeping  of  large  numbers  should  only  be 
attempted  after  smaller  flocks  have  been 
managed,  and  a  record  kept  of  the  mode  of 
management,  receipts,  expenditures, 
breeds  used,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
The  roup  or  cholera  may  scatter  the  whole 
flock  to  the  wind-  in  a  week,  "buly  those 
who  have  begun  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
up  to  each  round  of  the  ladder  can  succeed 
with  large  numbers. 

KGGS  BY  POUND  VS.  DOZEN. 


How  He  Made  it  Pay— Here  is  Some- 
thing That  is  Very  Creel  it  able. 

Mr.  W.  M":  Uoyd,  Tuckahoe,  IS .  Y., 
writes  us  as  follows :  A  dealer  in  eggs  ar- 
ranged with  me  to  sell  all  the  eggs  that 
weighed  sixtoa  pound  and  giveme  twenty 
cents  a  pound  for  all  I  could  send  him; 
guaranteed  none  to  be  over  a  week  old  and 
stamp  the  date  each  ege  was  laid.  I  sent 
him  805  eggs,  134  pounds,  and  received 
$26.80,  and  nineteen  cents  a  pound  for  all 
eggs  weighing  seven  to  a  pound,  all  to  be 
stamped,  and  none  over  a  week  old.  I  sent 
hiin  1,121  eggs,  just  150  pounds,  and  re- 
ceived #30.40.  All  the  eggs  sent  were  to  be 
stamped,  and  I  was  to  receive  twenty-five 
cents  the  year  round  for  them.  Had  the 
eggs  sold,  which  were  by  the  pound,  sold  in 
the  ordinary  way,  they  would  have  brought 
me  160  dozen,  just  $40,  but  selling  them  by 
the  pound,  they  brought  $57. iO,  a  difference 
of  $17.20. 

These  eggs  weie  all  laid  by  twenty  hens, 
and  the  difference  in  price  paid  for  the  feed 
paid  for  ihem  all.  Do  not  think  this  is  all 
the  work  those  twenty  bens  did,  as  their 
services  for  the  year  was  127  1-10  eggs  eacb. 
1  sold  twenty-six  settings  at  $3  each,  mak- 
ing $52,  and  raised  ninety-one  chicks,  as 
pretty  as  there  is  in  this  country. 

It  has  taken  five  jears  of  tune  to  get 
there,  and  no  crossing,  but  sticking  to 
thoroughbreds  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
carefully  selecting  the  best  layers  of  the 
largest  eggs.  Amalgamaiton  of  lice,  tilth, 
rookeries  and  carelessness  bring  disaster, 
but  energy,  care,  cleanliness  and  clear 
thoroughbreds,  will  give  just  as  good  re- 
sults to  another  as  well  as  to  me  and 
others  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
business. 

"Oh  !  "  says  somebody,  "give  me  the 
capital,  and  1  can  get  there  too.''  I  oegan 
with  twelve  hens  and  a  rooster,  all  two 
years  old,  and  all  ray  birds  are  batched 
from  second  and  third  years  laying.  Do 
not  expect  to  pick  up  twenty  hens  and  get 
the  result  i  did  with  mine  last  year,  but 
patience  will  land  you  on  top. 

1  received  from  twenty  buds  $r,7.20  for 
eggs  sold,  $52  for  sittings,  $27  for  cock- 
erels sold,  and  $-2  for  pullets  .-old,  mak- 
ing a  lotal  uf  $153.20.  I  love  to  eat  two  of 
those  eggs  once  in  awhile  for  breakfast, 
and  eat  a  bird  or  two  for  dinner.  The 
strangest  of  all  was  that  the  dealer  kept 
crying  for  more  eggs,  oix  to  the  pound. — 
Minorcas.  I  have  no  birds  or  eggs  for 
sale. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  "Illustrator  Quarterly."  Read  all  a  bout 
it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
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(Continued  from  November.') 

Resuming  the  subject  of  our  November  let- 
ter where  we  dropped  it  to  answer  a  corres- 
pondent:— It  is  evident  that  the  laboring 
masses,  who  constitute  the  most  important 
class  among,  us,  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation  if  they  are  ever  saved  from  pov- 
erty, for  nobody  seems  inclined  to  work  it 
out  for  them,  nor  to  lift  even  a  finger  in 
their  behalf,  and  in  fact,  almost  every  hand 
and  every  voice  that  is  raised  in  the  mat- 
ter, by  those  who  have  the  power  to  bene- 
fit them,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  their 
interests.    We  congratulate  them  on  what- 
ever they  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  we  certain- 
ly regret  any  errors  of  judgment  or  mis- 
taken steps  that  have  resulted  to  their  dis- 
advantage.   Yea,  further,  we  heartily  de- 
test and  severely  condemn  any  course  on  . 
their  part,  that  is  either  legally  or  morally 
wrong,  and  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  se- 
cure and  maintain  their  own  rights,  inter- 
feres in  the  slightest  degree  with  those 
others,    for    this    involves  inconsistency 
which  will  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  every 
intelligent,  order-loving,  law-abiding  com- 
munity.     We  desire  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood in  our  position  on  this  subject,  and  to 
our  mind,  the  end  can  never  justify  the 
means,  if  the  means  are  not  founded  on 
justice  to  everybody  concerned.    The  labor- 
ing class  have  always  had  in  us  an  earnest 
advocate  of  their  rights,  and  we  espouse 
their  cause^all  the  more  vigorously  as  we 
advance  in  years  and  witness  more  and 
more  of  their  oppression,  but  to  retain  the 
respect  and  good  wishes    of    their  best 
friends,  they  should  not  jump  out  of.  the 
traces,  but  stay  in  line  with  those  friends, 
and  all  pull  in  the  same  direction,  for 
the  team  that  pulls  thus  is  the  one  that 
starts  the  load.    If  they  now  manage  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together  with  their 
miserable  scanty  pittance,  a  very  little  ad- 
ditional income  will  materially  add  to  their 
comforts,  and  if  this  small  additional  in- 
come can  be  obtained  in  spite  of  surround- 
ing difficulties,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
with  proper  effort,  it  can  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  a  comfortable  support  is  se- 
cured. 

It  is  true  that  although  the  time  of  the 
laboring  masses  is  generally  fully  occupied 
by  their  regular  employment,  there  are  oc- 
casional opportunities  for  them  to  earn  a 
few  dollars  outside  of  it  by  working  for 
others  in  extra  hours,  but  such  work  is 
usually  at  the  expense  of  necessary  rest 
and  sleep,  and  is  therefore  not  economic 
or  desirable,  for  it  is  much  better  to  forego 
the  slight  pecuniary  gain,  which  is  not  a 
real  and  permanent  advantage,  than  to  en- 
danger our  health  by  overtaxing  our  power 
of  endurance. 

We  would  suggest  a  much  better  plan, 
where  it  can  be  adopted,  and  which  has 
been  tested  for  generations,  and  abundantly 
proven  to  be  more  profitable  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  labor 
performed,     than    anything    within  our 
knowledge— and  that  is,  keeping  poultry, 
even  in  small  numbers.    It  is  truly  sur- 
prising how  much  assistance  a  family  de- 
rives from  even  half  a  dozen  good  hens. 
For  so  small  a  flock,  their  quarters  can  be 
of  the  rudest  and  most  inexpensive  kind, 
and  the  cost  of  keeping  so  few,  where  the 
family  consist  of  four  or  five  persons,  is  al- 
most nothing  and  quite  insignificant,  while 
the  additional  conveniences  which  they  fur- 
nish to  the  household  are  by  no  means  to 
be     despised.      Generally    speaking,  the 
smaller  the  flock,  the  greater  will  be  their 
production,  and  even    our    supposed  six 
hens,  if  of  proper  breed,  and  good  speci- 
mens of  that  breed,   will  furnish,  on  an 
average,  from  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  and  a 
half  eggs  per  week,  throughout  the  en- 
tire year,  and  will  also  give  twelve  good 
good  sized  roasters,  making  twelve  good 
dinners— or  a  dinner  a  month,  and  possibly 
something  left  to  warm  over  for  twelve 
breakfasts,  and  the  actual  outlay  in  cash 
to  produce  these  twelve  roasters,  will  be 
less  than  half,   not  less  than  a  quarter 
what  they  are  worth  for  food.    Now  how 
are  you  going  to  do  any  better  than  this? 


True, 1  the  income  from  these  six  hens  is 
not  a  very  large  amount,  nor  do  we  so 
claim,  but  we  do  claim  that  even  this 
small  amount  does  not  grow  on  every  bush. 
The  dozen  or  dozen  and  a  half  eggs  per 
week  are  perhaps  as  many  as  most  small 
families  use,  and  the  cost  is  absolutely  al- 
most nothing,  while  a  good  chicken  dinner 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  is  not  ,to 
be  sneezed  at.  Now  if  you  can  manage  to 
obtain  and  handle  a  flock  of  six  hens  suc- 
cessfully, is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  you 
can  increase  them  to  twelve  another  year, 
which  will  give  you  more  eggs  to  use,  and 
more  chickens  to  eat,  unless  you  choose 
to  sell  some  of  them,  and  in  either  case 
it  will  reduce  the  bill  of  your  grocer  and 
butcher,  and  should  enable  you  to  soon 
build  cheap  accommodations  for  twenty-five 
hens,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  a  good  flock  of  this  size  will  add  to 
you  comforts  and  convenience.  Many  a 
small  flock  has  proved  to  be  a  starter 
which  resulted  in  a  very  respectable  and 
profitable  poultry  business.  Let  us  urge 
you  to  make  a  beginning  and  "get  a  gait 
on."  The  venture  is  not  a  serious  one, 
and  cannot  do  you  any  harm  even  if  it 
fails  to  do  you  any  good,  and  the  chances 
are  all  of  them  in  your  favor.  If  you  wait 
for  a  financial  boost,  directly  or  indirectly, 
even  from  our  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
politicians,  who  are  worried  nearly  to 
death,  regularly,  once  in  four  years,  over 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  "the  poor 
laboring  man,"  our  word  for  it,  you  will 
live  to  be  as  gray  as  a  rat  and  be  waiting 
still. 

December  is  with  us  once  more,  and  we 
are  all  passing  another  milestone  on  our 
journey  towards  that  undiscovered  country 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns. 
How  often  this  dismal  month  seems  to  visit 
us  as  we  grow  older.  We  sometimes  read 
in  our  poultry  and  agricultural  papers,  that 
"Mr.  Rudd  says  so  and  so,"  but  as  ad- 
vancing years  stare  us  in  the  face,  we  are 
feelingly  reminded  that  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when,  if  any  reference  is  made 
to  us,  it  will  be  that  "Mr.  Rudd  used  to  say 
so  and  so,"  but  so  long  as  our  letters  are 
acceptable  we  will  cheerfully  continue  to 
write  them. 

Before  our  next,  the  holidays  will  have 
passed  and  gone,  the  generous  old  year 
will  have  done  its  best  for  us  and  expired, 
and  we  shall  be  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  new  one  which  we  hope  will  be  as 
kind  to  us  as  its  predecessor.  Thanking 
our  worthy  editor  and  numerous'  readers 
and  friends  for  their  frequent  approval  of 
our  humble  efforts  in  contributing  for 
these  columns,  and  wishing  all  of  them  a 
"Merry  Christmas"  and  "Happy  New 
Year"  with  many  returns  and  continued 
prosperity,  health,  happiness  and  useful- 
ness, we  hope  to  greet  you  all,  with  a 
largely  increased  list  of  readers,  as  we 
enter  upon  the  untried  realities  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 

Sliow  Dates. 

Wellington,  Kan.,  Dec.  1-4,  1896. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  E.  L.  Graves,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  1-4,  1896. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  J.  C.  Symmes,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  1-5,  1896. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  J.  C.  R.  Crouse,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  1-5,  1896. 

Falls  City,  Neb.,  R.  Horrocks,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  1-5,  1896. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  Dec.  1-6,  1896. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  E.  H.  Hoffman,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  1-6,  1S96. 

Geneva,  Neb.,  Levi  L.  Fisher,  Secretary, 
Dec.  2-4,  1896. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  C.  W.  Johnson,  Secre- 
tary, Dec  2-5,  1S96. 

Dixon,  111.,  M.  Cookson,  Sec,  Dec.  3-5, 
1890. 

Prophetstown,  111.,  W.  W.  Noyes,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  7-12,  1896. 

Mexico,  Mo.,  December  7-12.  1896. 

Columbus,  Mo.,  Henry  Steinmesch,  Sec- 
retary, Dec.  7-12,  1896. 

Ashley,  Ohio,  E.  C.  Sipe,  Secretary,  Dec. 
7-12,  1896. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  W.  P.  Hawkins,  Sec- 
retary, Dec.  8-11,  1S96. 

Princeton,  111.,  A.  C.  Best,  Secretary, 
Dec.  8-11,  1896. 

Dallas,  Texas,  December  8-11,  1896. 

Augusta,  Ga,  J.  W.  Killingsworth,  Sec- 
tary, Dec.  8-12,  1S96. 

Westerly,  R.  I.,  December  9-12,  1S96. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Louis  Mackensen, 
Secretary,  Dec.  9-12,  1S96. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  S.  Rowe,  Secretary, 
Dec.  9-16,  1S96. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  J.  A.  Macintosh, 
Secretary,  Dec.  10-15,  1896. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Will  S.  Fry,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  14-18,  1896. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  G.  A.  Steele,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  15-17,  1896. 

Milford,   Mass..  W.  W.   Clough,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  15-17,  1896. 

Pickneyville,  111.,  Ray  Alden,  Secretary, 
Dec.  15-1S,  1896. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  15-18,  1896. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  E.  W.  Vosburg,  Sec- 
retary, Dec.  15-18,  1896. 

Auburn,  Neb.,  L.  L.  Alspaugh,  Secretary, 
Dec.  15-18,  1896. 

New  London,  Conn.,  Thos  T.  Whetmore, 
Secretary,  Dec.  15-18,  1896. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  H.  M.  Dawson,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  15-19,1896. 

Miamisburg,  Ohio,  Oliver  L.  Dosch,  Sec- 
retary, Dec.  15-19,  1896. 

Wayne,  Neb.,  C.  D.  Martin,  Secretary, 
Dec.  16-18,  1896. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Harry  A.  Reep,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  16-19,  1896. 

Shelby,  N.  C,  Dec.  16-19. 

Bloomington,  111.,  J-.  D.  Shipley,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  16-19,  1896. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  F.  D.  Reid,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  16-19,  1896. 

Stanberry,  Mo.,  J.  H.  McCarty,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  16-20,  1896. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  J.  G.  Burke,  Secre- 
tar,  Dec.  16-20,  1896. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Sam.  Pettingell,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  16-23,  1896. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Dec.  19-26,  1896. 

Pratt,  Kansas,  Dec.  21-24,  1896. 

Stoneham,  Mass.,  Dec.  21-25,  1896. 

Houston,  Texas,  C.  C.  Deane,  Secretary, 
Dec.  22-25,  1896. 

Parsons,  Kan.,  J.  R.  Alexander,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  22-26,  1896. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  F.  M.  Slutz,  Secretary, 
Dec.  22-29,  1896. 

Dayton,    Ohio,    Geo.    B.    Wetzel,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  22-29,  1896. 

Reading,  Pa.,  H.  M.  Shoemaker,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  23-26,  1896. 

Anoka,  Minn,  E.  L.  Currial,  Secretary, 
Dec.  24-Jan.   2,  1897. 

Rogers,  Ark.,  Dec.  28-30,  1896. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  E.  S.  Kirhuff,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  28-Jan.  2,  1897. 

Preston,  Iowa,  J.   M.  Scurr,  Secretary, 
Dec.  28-Jan.  2,  1897. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  B.  S.  Teale,  Secretary, 
Dec.  29-Jan.  1,  1897. 

Owensburg.  Ky..  R.  B.  Hale,  Secretary, 
Dec.  29-Jan.  2,  1897. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City, 
H.  V.  Crawford,  Sec.,. Dec.  29-Jan.  2,  189*. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  30-Jan.  2,  1897. 

Mansfield.  Ohio.  George  B.  Weatherby, 
Secretary,  Dec.  30-Jan.  2,  1897. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  C.  M.  Hayes,  Secretary, 
Dec.  30-Jan.  2,  1897. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  J.  W.  Arthur,  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  30-Jan.  4,  1S97. 

Ackley,  Iowa,  E.  F.  Hersey,  Secretary, 
Jan.  2-8,  1897.  ■ 

Danville,  111.,  C.  E.  Ellsworth,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  4-8,  1897. 

Quarles,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Ella  Thomas,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  4-8,  1897. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Ella  Thomas,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  4-8,  1897. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  W.  R.  Dalbey, 
Secretary,  Jan.  4-9,  1897. 

Lanark,  111.,  E.  C.  Dicks,  Secretary,  Jan. 
4-9,  1897. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Major  Griffin,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  4-11,  1897. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  Jan.  5-7.  1897. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  L.  W.  Roberts,  Sec- 
retary, Jan.  5-8,  1897. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  Jan.  5-8,  1S97. 

Hamburg.  N.  Y.,  E.  C.  Pease,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  5-9,  1897. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  5-9,  1S97. 

Waco,  Texas,  Jan.  6-8.  1S97. 

Carye,  Ohio,  G.  E.  Kephart,  Secretary, 
Jan.  6-9,  1897. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  E.  W.  Sanderson,  Sec- 
retary, Jan.  6-13,  1897. 

Marion,  Ind.,  Geo.  Kieser,  Secretary,  Jan. 
7-12.  1897. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  A.  Berthing,  Secretary,  Jan. 
7-13  1897 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  J.  F.  Tallinger,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  11-15,  1897. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  N.  W.  Proctor,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  11-15,  1897. 

Louisville  .  Ky.,  J.  R.  Mount,  Secretary, 
Jan.  11-15,  1897. 

Denver,  Col.,  John  Herr,  Secretary,  Jan. 
11-17.  1897.  ^  _ 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  H.  P.  Schwab,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  12-16.  1897. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Geo.  E.  Howard,  Sec- 
retary, Jan.  12-16.  1S97.  , 

Denver.  Col.,  C.  A.  Watson,  Secretary, 
Jan.  12-17,  1897. 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Geo.  W.  Weed,  Cor.  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  13-15,  1S97. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  Jan.  13-16,  1S97. 

Findlay.  Ohio,  Wm.  Demland,  Secretary, 
Jan.  13-16.  1897. 

Cedar  Rapids.  Ia..  Jan.  13-17.  1897. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  18-21,  1S97. 

Elmira,  N.  Y..  H.  B.  Batterson.  Secre- 
tary, Jan'.  1S-22,  1897. 

Davenport.  Iowa.  H.  C.  Goettsch,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  18-22,  1897. 

Waverlv,  Pa.,  R.  E.  Westlake,  Secre- 
tary, Jan!  19-22,  1897. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Jan.  19-22,  1897. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  I.  L.  Lyman,  Secretary, 
Jan.  19-22,  1S97. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Peter  Wingerter,  Secretary, 
Jan.  19-23,  1897. 

Roekford.  111.,  A.  H.  Currier,  Secretary, 
Jan.  19-23,  1897. 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  M.  D.  Andes,  Secretary, 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  W.  R.  Alexander, 
Secretary,  Jan.  21-24,  1897. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Frank  Seed,  Secretary, 
Jan.  21-28,  1897. 

Marquette.  Mich.,  W.  A.  Watson,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  25-28,  1897. 

Morgan  Park,  111.,  Jan.  25-29,  1897. 

Chicago,  111.,  A.  E.  Brown,  Secretary, 
Jan.  25-29,  1897. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  26-30,  1S97. 

Pueblo,  Col.,  W.  A.  Ruspini,  Secretary, 
Jan.  26-30,  1897. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  S.  Holbrook,  Secretary, 
Jan.  26-31,  1897. 

Jackson,  Mich,  Jan.  29-31,  1897. 

Leghorns  for  General  Utility 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
among  Leghorn  breeders  durjng  the  last 
few  years  to  make  the  Leghorn  a  general 
purpose  fowl.  Particularly  has  this  been 
true  among  the  breeders  of  the  single 
comb  Browns  and  the  idea  has  also  taken 
hold  of  some  of  the  rose  comb  breeders  of 
the  same  variety.  The  Black  and  White 
Leghorn  breeders  are  not  so  far  behind 
the  others  in  this  fad  but  what  they  too 
can  soon  catch  up  with  the  Brown  hobby- 
ists. 

Now  if  there  are  good  reasons  for  this 
step  and  if  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
lessening  the  breed's  other  desirable  qual- 
ities all  well  and  good  but  after  taking  aU 
points  into  consideration  we  fail  to  see  as 
yet  the  benefit  to  be  derived.  The  Leghorn 
has  a  distinct  type  of  its  own,  which  is 
approached  by  no  other  breed  in  a  very 
marked  degree  and  when  breeders  desire 
to  merge  the  type  of  this  old  and  establish- 
ed breed  into  a  shape  which  can  only  be 
described  as  between  a  Leghorn  and  a 
Minorca  shape,  we  say  it  is  decidedly 
wrong.  That  they  are  doing  this  would 
not  be  admitted  by  any  of  them,  but  the 
birds  they  produce  speak  for  themselves. 
We  have  seen  it  occur  several  times  this 
fall  that  a  breeder  well  posted  on  fancy 
points  would  pass  along  through  an  ex- 
hibition and  call  Black  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  and  well  he  might  for  there  are 
few  that  would  notice  any  difference  but 
for  the  tag  on  them.  That  they  had  to 
cross  in  Black  Minorcas  to  get  this  size 
and  shape  we  are  almost  positive  and  in 
tampering  with  the  true  Leghorn  blood  the 
breeder  is  working  more  harm  than  he 
can  possibly  get  good. 

Their  aim  seems  to  be  to  get  a  bird  high, 
on  legs  and  with  a  heavy  body  but  when 
we  have  nearly  the  identical  thing  in  the 
Minorca  what's  the  use  of  spoiling  the- 
Leghorn  to  get  another  breed  of  that  same 
style7  Are  these  points  going  to  benefit 
the  Leghorns  or  are  they  simply  a  fad 
which  some  of  the  breeders  have  taken 
up  and  the  rest  must  follow  to  be  "in  the 
swim."  It  looks  to  us  like  the  latter.  The 
Leghorn  has  been  considered  simply  as  a 
laying  variety  and  why  not  let  it  remain 
as  such.  We  certainly  have  now  more  gen- 
eral utility  and  market  breeds  than  we 
have  good  egg  laying  varieties,  so  why  not 
leave  the  Leghorn  in  its  own  class  and  it 
anything  is  to  be  done  improve  its  egg 
laying  propensities. 

If  the  points  in  question  could  be  added 
to  the  Leghorn  and  still  have  it  retain  its 
manv  other  desirable  qualities,  we  should 
be  more  in  favor  of  making  such  a  move 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  with- 
out sacrificing  other  valuable  points.  First 
the  true  Leghorn  has  an  outline  which  is- 
not  approached  by  any  other  breed  and  it 
should  be  a  point  to  preserve  it,  but  as 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  add  heavy  weight 
to  the  Leghorn  it  changes  the  form  en- 
tirely, the  fascinating  curves  and  delicate 
limbs  give  way  to  coarse  angular  body  with 
heavy  legs.  You  cannot  keen  the  lines  and 
add  this  extra  amount  of  beef;  at  least 
we  have  not  seen  it  done  yet.  What  we 
mean  by  adding  beef  is  making  a  heavy 
bird  to  be  desirable  for  a  market  fowl. 
Some  mav  get  the  idea  from  the  above  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  breeding  for  good 
sized  Leghorn  but  our  meaning  is  far  from 
that  and  now  that  the  difference  in  size 
between  a  good  sized  Leghorn  and  a  desir- 
able market  fowl  is  considerable. 

The  next  thing  to  take  into  consideration 
is  the  laying  qualities,  if  this  desired  size 
be  put  on.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Leghorns  will  lay  the  most  eggs- 
when  in  their  original  form  and  if  this  ex- 
tra weight  is  put  on  it  will  very  much 
lessen  their  egg  supply.  The  Leghorn  is 
naturally  an  active  bird  and  to  their  con- 
tinued activity  must  a  great  deal  of  credit 
be  given  for  their  great  egg  laying  quali- 
ties. Add  this  weight,  size,  etc.,  which  they 
will  have  to  carry  around  and  you  will 
in  a  measure  lessen  their  activity.  In  just 
such  a  degree  as  you  stop  that  you  will 
also  lessen  their  egg  production. 

The  Leghorn  is  now  considered  among 
the  best  layers  in  existence  and  practically 
excels  in  that  point  but  take  away  that 
quality  and  what  will  it  excel  in?  Some 
will  say  as  a  general  purpose  fowl  but  w< 
say  no.  It  will  never  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  Wvandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
in  this  line 'and  still  be  called  a  Leghorn 
and  whatever  they  gain  in  that  direction 
will  be  lost  n  egg  producton. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  then  be 
hooves  every  breeder  of  ths  variety,  not  tc 
grasp  every  fad  because  someone  else  doe: 
but  see  whereby  you  will  be  benefitted  be- 
fore doing  something  that  it  will  take  year' 
to  recover  from.— Practical  Poultryman. 
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MR.  DAWLEY  ON  HENS. 


His  Address  at  Hammonton — His 
Method  of  Feeding — Egg  Farm- 
ing Profitable — A  Volume  in  a 
Nutshell. 

At  the  Farmer.-.'  Institute  for  Atlantic 
county,  New  Jersey,  bold  at  Ilammonton. 
November  Htb,  Hon.  F.  E.  Dawley,  of 
Fayetteville,  New  York,  delivered  a  very 
instructive  address  on  ■'  Poultry  Keeping 
and  Profits  to  be  Derived  from  Egg  Pro- 
duction.'' Mr.  Dawley  is  director  of  tlie 
New  York  State  Farmers'  Institute,  and 
one  of  tlie  most  successful  growers  of 
poultry  in'this  country. 

After  paying  his  respects  to  Mr.  M.  K. 
Boyer,  of  Farm  Foultry,  ami  the  editor  of 
Tin;  POULTRY  Keeper,  both  of  whom  re- 
side in  Hammonton,  Mr.  Dawley  said  that 
in  New  York  State  tlie  broiler  business  has 
been  practically  overdone,  and  egg  raising 
has  been  found  more  profitable.  The  cold 
storage  system,  he  said,  has  knocked  the 
profits  out  of  fresh-killed  broilers  in  his 
State,  and  just  so  long  as  people  can  be 
convinced  that  cold  storage  "improves" 
broilers  and  makes  th  'in  superior  to  fresh- 
killed,  just  so  long  will  the  broiler  business 
in  New  York  State  be  unprofitable. 

Put  egg  farming,  if  done  in  the  right  way, 
is  always  profitable.  There  are  farms  in 
New  York  lhat  receive  from  three  to  five 
cents  a  dozen  abovethe  market  rate  selling  to 
dealer.-.  The  secret,  was  in  putting  up  strict- 
ly first-class  fresh  eggs,  in  faucy  egg  boxes, 
plainly  labelled,  so  as  to  advertise  the  farm' 
This  plan  he  thought  was  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  all.  New  York  farmers  ba\e 
no  use  for  the  '  gift  crates,"  as  they  simply 
show  eggs  for  sale  without  advertising 
where  they  are  from.  Mr.  Dawley  advised 
selecting  a  breed  of  fowls  that  has  been 
bred  fur  egg  production  for  gent  rations. 
Work  the  same  principle  that  they  do  with 
cows — "dairy  hens,  not  beef  hens" — that's 
the  idea. 

No  one  had  a  higher  regard  for  fanciers 
than  he,  said  Mr  Dawley,  as  they  certainly 
brought  fowls  to  the  highest  standard,  ac- 
complishing grand  work,  which  ,  is  not 
equalled  by  the  breeders  of  any  other  stock 
in  America —not  even  excepting  the  breed- 
ers of  two-minute  horses.  Yet  with  all 
that,  he  knew  that  men  who  bred  birds  for 
high  scores  seldom  thought  much  of  the 
utility  mark.  He  did  not  believe  that  scrub 
fowls  could  be  made  valuable- he  favored 
only  thoroughbreds. 

For  big  egg  production,  where  eggs  are 
alone  desired,  he  said,  we  must  look  to  the 
Muiorcas.  Ibe  Leghorns  and  the  Andalu- 
sians.  Where  eggs  and  broilers  are  to  be 
combined  the  Plymouth  Uocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes  would  give  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
Where  poultry  culture  is  to  be  an  adjunct 
to  other  farm  work  he  thought  i he  Ameri- 
can class  were  superior. 

As  the  part  of  New  York  State  in  which 
be  lived  was  very  cold,  he  found  the  Amer- 
ican fowls  gave  bim  the  best  returns.  One 
great  item  in  their  keeping  was  that  from 
his  early  spriug  batches  he  was  able  to  dis" 
pose  of  enough  of  his  male  birds,  as  broil- 
ers, to  pay  the  cost  of  raising  the  puliets- 
In  his  experiments  with  L  g horns,  in  that 
line,  he  merely  pot  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  growing  the  cockerals  for 
market. 

He  does  not  believe  in  keeping  bens  after 
they  are  thirty  months  old.  He  hatches  in 
March  and  April  and  sells  as  roasters  in 
July,  after  they  have  had  two  full  seasons 
of  laying.  He  bas  found  lhat  when  these 
fowls,  at  that  age,  are  well  dressed  and 
prepared  for  market,  they  will  bring  more 
than  what  it  originally  cost  to  grow  them. 

Again  he  cautioned  farmers  to  get  rid  of 
the  scrub  fcwls,  as  they  always  have,  and 
always  will  be,  a  failure.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  use  first  crosses,  as  inbreeding,  be 
said,  has  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
thoroughbred.  Some  breeders  so  in  breed 
until  the  fowls  have  lost  all  vitality,  and 
unless  they  have  stamina  they  will  not  be 
profitable. 

On  many  farms,  fowls  are  looked  upon 
as  bfiug  a  nuisance,  and  in  cases  where 
tbey  are  indifferently  careel  for  they  cer- 
tainly are  Bueh. 

In  building*  poultry  house,  he  said  there 


were  a  number  of  points  that  dare  not  be 
neglected  : 

First — Dryness.  There  must  be  good 
drainage  for  the  house.  "  You  people  here 
in  Hammonton,  with  your  light,  porous 
soil,  do  not  have  to  worry  much  about  that, 
as  you  have  a  natural  drainage.  Unfortu- 
nately we,  in  New  York  State,  have  not." 
Second  —  Wai mth.  Third  —  Free  Jrorn 
Drofts.  Don't  worry  much  about  ventila- 
tion. He  said  he  found  in  a  properly  con- 
structed house  ventilation  generally  took 
care  of  itself.  "And  have  the  bouse  as 
p'.ain  inside  as  out."  Everything  movable; 
roosts  not  over  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
across  one  end  of  the  building;  erect  drop- 
ping boards  underneath  the  roosts;  for 
dust  baths  use  road  dust  and  field  plaster, 
mixed,  and  this  should  also  be  strewn  on 
the  dropping  boards;  it  will  give  a  pure  at- 
mosphere to  the  house  and  make  a  valuable 
fertilizer. 

Underneath  the  dropping  boards  have 
nests  arranged,  and  if  a  curtain  is  partly 
hung  in  front  of  the  nests,  tacked  to  the 
dropping  boards,  they  will  be  darkened, 
which  will  prevent  nest  stealing.  He  has 
never  known  of  a  hen  stealing  a  nest  out- 
side since  he  used  that  method.  For  nesting 
material  he  lias  found  nothing  to  excel  cut 
straw,  in  which  is  mixed  a  handful  of  cut 
tobacco  stems.  Both  the  straw  and  stems 
are  cut  in  two  and  three  inch  lengths. 

He  referred  to  the  mistake  farmers  often 
made  in  allowing  fowls  outside  in  ail  kinds 
of  weather,  especially  during  winter.  His 
experience  is  that  when  fowls  are  allowed 
out  on  the  snow  and  ice  it  will  diminish  the 
egg  record  at  ouce.  He  believed  in  having 
the  houses  large  enough  so  that  the  hens 
would  be  comfortable  ,vhen  enclosed  dur- 
ing inclement  weather. 

In  feeding,  Mr.  Dawley  thought  that  the 
closer  we  came  to  dairy  methods  the  better. 
He  uses  clover  hay,  and  has  found  the  crim- 
son variety  very  good  for  this  purpose. 
Each  night  a  lot  of  this  hay  is  out  in  half- 
inch  lengths  and  put  in  a  barrel.  Hot,  boil- 
ing water  is  then  poured  over  it,  and  a  tight- 
titling  cover  placi  d  over  the  barrel.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  steep  until  morning.  The 
next  morning  it  is  stirred  up  with  mixed 
feed  until  it  becomes  crumbly.  This 
"mixed  feed,"  he  said,  is  composed  of  100 
parts  coarse  wheat  bran  (he  advised  all  to 
use  no  bran  unless  it  was  coarse),  75  parts 
corn  meal  (yellow),  100  parts  ground  oats, 
50  to  75  parts  linseed  meal,  and  10  parts 
charcoal,  and  salt  it  lightly.  Of  this  mash 
he  gives  as  much  as  the  fowls  w  ill  eat  up 
clean.  He  said  he  had  been  using  that  feed 
for  ten  years,  and,  after  trying  many  other 
methods,  he  louud  that  it  could  not  be 
equalled,  much  less  excelled. 

As  an  evening  feed  he  fed  whole  wheat, 
and  a  little  corn  (during  winter)  if  I  he 
weather  was  mild;  if  cold,  he  used  some 
corn  and  less  wheat.  He  said  that  the  corn 
was  ftd  only  to  furnish  heat  to  the  body. 
He  cautioned  those  who  were  using  it  for 
any  other  purpose  to  beware.  The  grain 
is  thrown  among  a  lot  of  litter,  so  that  the 
fowls  will  have  to  scratch  for  every  bit 
they  get.  In  the  fall,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  he  gives  the  evening  feed  at 
about  four  o'clock,  so  that  the  fowls  will 
have  ample  time  to  scratch.  As  the  days 
grow  shorter  be  gives  this  feed  as  earlv  as 
three  o'clock.  The  breakfast  (or  morning 
feed  )  is  given  as  soon  as  it  it  sufficiently 
light  for  the  fowls  to  see  and  eat  it. 

.Mr.  Dawley  said  that  ordinarily  he 
thought  it  was  not  neces.-ary  to  feed  three 
times  a  day.  But  he  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  at  noon  green  stuff  one 
day  and  cut  bone  the  next.  He  alter- 
nated these  feeds  throughout  the  winter. 
For  green  stuff  he  gave  tops  of  vegetables, 
onions,  cabbage-,  and  wl  atever  he  could 
secure.  Green  bone,  he  said,  cost  them 
about  one  cent  a  pound,  and  those  who  have 
personally  l.elped  to  cut  any  in  a  bone  will 
agree  that  it  is  worth  another  cut  a  pound 
to  p<  rforin  the  labor.  That  would  make 
tfie  cost  two  cents  a  pound.  But  it  is  worth 
five  cents  a  pound,  compared  with  wheat  at 
a  penny  a  pound,  for  egg-producing  qual- 
ities. When  it  is  found  that  the  ration 
given  does  not  accomplish  the  desired  effect 
it  is  advisable  to  change  the  bill  of  fare, but, 
he  found  that  every  tune  he  changed  there 
was  a  drop-in  the  egg  record. 

Excitement,  too,  he  assured  bis  audience, 
had  a  serious  effect  upon  egg  production. 


Every  time  strangers  come  around  there  is 
a  loss  of  eggs  by  the  fowls  being  scared. 
Especially  is  this  so  of  such  breeds  as  Leg- 
horns. Then  Mr.  Dawley  told  of  how  an 
old  woman  one  dav  visited  his  yards  wilh 
her  head  covered  with  a  red  shawl,  which 
gave  his  hens  such  a  scare  lhat  the  loss  in 
eggs  was  terrible.  He  objected  to  visitors 
solely  on  the  score  that  the  loss  was  twice 
greater  in  eggs  than  the  value  of  the  time 
necessary  to  entertain  the  callers. 

He  considered  ninety  eggs  a  year  a  good 
average  in  a  flock.  The  cost  of  feed,  with 
bim,. averaged  eighty  cents  per  hen,  per 
year. 

If  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
selection  of  layers  we  would  secure  a  race 
of  good  laving  fowls.  He  found  that  the 
April-hatched  pullets  gave  the  most  eggs  in 
their  life. 

He  believed  in  getting  out  the  pullets 
early,  and  lor  that  purpose  he  used  incu- 
bators. 

At  this  point  a  question  was  asked  Mr. 
Dawley  if  he  thought  it  advisable  to  hatch 
the  breeding  and  laying  stock  artificially. 

'•  I'd  go  out  of  the  poultry  business  be- 
fore I'd  give  up  batching  without  incu- 
bators. First,  I  would  not  have  the  pa- 
tience to  bother  with  many  setting  hsns ; 
and,  second,  no  man  could  set  and  handle 
enough  hens  to  get  out  all  the  pullets  we 
need  every  year." 

He  thought  that  thirty-five  pullets,  from 
one  hundred  eggs  set,  was  a  good  result. 
.Out  of  one  thousand  eggs  they  put  in  the 
incubators  they  generally  secure  three  hun- 
dred pullets.  Tbey  rear  about  seventy  per 
cent .  of  the  chicks  hatched,  and  usually  half 
of  these  are  pullets. 

Thoroughbreds,  not  fancy  fowls,  bred  for 
eggs,  he  said,  were  tlie  ideal  fowls  for  the 
business.  His  best  layers  were  birds  that 
were  disqualified  for  showing  purposes^ 
The  original  Jtisey  cows  were  handsome  in 
looks,  but  the  handsomest  Jersey  to-day  is 
the  one  that  looks  well  for  rich  milk  and 
butter.  So  with  hens;  the  best  thorough- 
bred is  the  one  that  looks  well  for  eggs. 

When  they  starttd  in  business  they  real- 
ized the  fact  that  all  their  success  depended 
on  the  number  of  eggs  produced;  conse- 
quently, it  was  uecessary  to  have  none  bat 
the  best  hens.  They  could  not  afford  to 
breed  "robber  hens'' — hens  that  never  laid 
but  helped  to  eat  up  the  food.  So,  in  the 
centre  of  their  house  they  put  a  partition, 
and,  at  this  partition,  constructed  auto- 
matic nests,  so  that  after  the  hen  finished 
laying  and  got  up  to  leave  the  nest  the 
opening  through  which  she  came  would 
close  and  a  trap  door  open  in  the  rear,  let- 
ting her  into  a  side  room.  At  night  he 
would  mark  these  hens — 1,  2  3,  4,  etc.,  and 
each  night  he  would  go  to  the  side  roeirn  and 
credit  an  egg  to  the  numbered  hen  found  in 
this  room.  He  found  at  the  end  of  tlie  yc  al- 
one hen  had  laid  200  eggs,  while  many  had 
omy  given  fifty.  He  bred  from  those  of  the 
highest  record,  and  in  five  years'  time  he 
had  a  strain  of  layers,  a  number  of  which 
laid  170  eggs  annually.  He  started  with 
thoroughbreds,  never  tolerating  a  scrub 
fowl  on  the  place.  The  thorough  breds  that, 
he  said,  gave  him  the  most  eggs  were  the 
White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

In  the  breeding  pens  he  runs  from  ten  to 
twelve  fowls,  but  in  the  general  runs,  for 
table  and  egg  production,  he  does  not  think 
it  advisable  to  keep  more  than  twenty 
fowls,  and  for  tnat  number  he  provided  a 
building  measuring  16x20  feat. 


The  Profit  in  Poultry. 

A  profitable  business  in  poultry  requires 
more  capital  than  may  heexpectedby  those 
who  anticipate  making  money  in  this  pur- 
suit. The  bright  side  is  always  held  in 
view,  but  the  difficulties  are  unseen  until 
too  late  to  rectify  mistakes. 

MODEST  EXPECTATIONS. 
Any  merchant  w  ho  places  his  capital  in 
his  business  is  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
dividend.  He  will  first  charge  himself  with 
the  interest  on  his  capital,  and  if  he  realizes 
a  clear  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  he  will  feel 
himself  in  a  prosperous  condition.  This 
means  £160  per  year  on  every  §1,000  in- 
vested. He  will  make  a  large  profit  when 
he  has  a  large  amount  invested.  He  could 
not  live  on  his  business  if  he  had  only  a  few 
thousands  i;i  it,  as  tiie  profits  would  be  too 
small  a  sum  total,  though  really  propor- 
tionately large,  unless  he  eould.  double  his 


profits  by  "turning  his  capital  over"  sev- 
eral times  during  the  year. 

THE  POULTRY  MAN  AND  THE  MERCHANT. 

Compare  the  poultry  man  with  the  mer- 
chant. Those  who  venture  into  poultry 
raising  with  the  expectation  of  "making  a 
living"  on  a  capital  of  $1,000  are  looking 
forward  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  profit. 
Many  persons  h  ive  such  expectations,  -11111 
are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  realize  a 
large  profit  the  first  year,  and  that,  too, 
when  they  elo  not  know  one  breed  of  fowls 
from  another,  and  know  nothing  of  manage- 
ment. 

SIZING  UP  THE  SITUATION. 

Supposing  that  $1,0C0  is  needed  to  sup- 
port a  family,  then  the  capital  invested 
must  necessarily  correspond  with  the  de- 
Sired  profit.  Allowing  that  a  hen  should 
pay  a  profit  of  $1.00  per  year.l  000  hens  will 
be  required,  and  the  first  year  the}  must,  be 
purchased  at  fifty  cents  each.  Their  food 
will  cost  about '$750,  and  the  buildings, 
fences  and  appliances  about  §1.000.  Some 
help  will  also  be  necessary,  and  the  invest- 
ment amount  to  £3.000— a  low  estimate. 

IMPROBABLE  PROFITS. 
The  question  then  comes  up— can  one  take 
$3,000 and  make  ¥1,0  10  profit  on  poultry  in 
one  year.  Certainly  no  other  business 
would  be  expected  to  give  so  large  a  profit, 
and  such  would  be  a  large  profit  from  poul- 
try. In  comparison  with  other  pursuits 
the  results  would  b  1  considered  marvelous , 
almost  treading  on  impossibility  anil  in 
fac  t  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  such  a 
profit. 

IT  COSTS  WHAT  IT  COMES  TO. 

A  profit  is  the  balance  over  and  above  all 
expenses  and  we  have  omitted  the  fact,  111 
the  comparison,  that  the  poultryman  per- 
forms the  labor  himself.  This  changes  the 
result,  for  he  must  pay  for  the  labor, 
whether  he  does  it  himself  or  hires  some  one 
to  do  it.  All  labor  must  be  considered  in 
the  expenses.  The  proposition  is  then 
changed,  for  instead  of  securing  $1,000  profit 
on  an  investment  of  $ 3,00  t  there  is  simply 

110  profit  at  all,  which  is  not  so  marvelous 
as  it  may  have  seemed. 

A  LIVING  FOR  ONE'  LABOR. 

Success  with  poultry,  when  but  a  limited 
sum  is  in  vested,  depends  upon  whether  one 
does  the  work  himself  or  must  pay  out  cash 
to  others  for  doing  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  any- 
one can  succeed  who  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  all  the  labor  performed,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble for  an  experienced  person  to  make  a 
living  in  poultry  growing  on  a  small  capital 
if  he  is  content  with  being  simply  reim- 
bursed for  his  labor. 

THE  PROFIT  IS  IN  THE  POULTRY. 

Large  sums  are  as  necessary  in  making 
large  urofi's  with  poultry  as  in  manufac- 
turing. The  capitalist  who  realizes  a  profit 
of  ten  percent  on  an  investment  of  $\JJ,000 
may  be  able  to  prosper,  while  his  neighbor 
on  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  $1,000, 
may  fail;  ihe  neighb jr.  though  making  a 
larger  proportionate  profit,  coulel  not  exist 
on  the  small  sum  obtained  from  his  limited 
capital.    There-  have  been  but  few  instances 

111  which  any  large  sums  have  been  invested 
in  ihe  poultry  business.  The  difficulty  with 
the  few  who  have  placed  large  amounts  of 
capital  in  poultry  is  that  they  have  invested 
too  much  1.1  elaborate  buildings  and  orna- 
mental appliances  rather  than  in  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  business. 

EDUCATED  UP  TO  IT. 

The  poultry  business  is  one  of  the  most 
uncertain,  and  no  one  can  succeed  until  he 
becomes  educated  to  a  knowledge  of  all  its 
details.  Neither  can  one  entrust  his  enter- 
prise to  another.  Disease,  vermin,  over- 
feeding, improperly  constructed  building?, 
and  other  causes,  will  all  combine  to  reduce 
the  profits.  It  is  really  a  business  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  capital 
must  be  managed  with  brains.  Success 
does  not  even  attend  the  merchant  when  he 
does  not  fully  understanel  his  ousmess. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MANAGER. 

But  few  capitalists  are  ready  to  make  a 
special  business  of  poultry,  for  it  is  a  pur- 
suit that  does  now  allow  capital  and  labor  10 
be  separated.  To  those  of  limited  means, 
the  poultry  business  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities, but  no  marvelous  results,  and  no 
ninety  per  cent,  profits  must  be  expected. 

EXPERIENCE  THE  BEST  CAPITAL. 

No  one  should  leave  a  position  to  which 
he  is  well  fitted  111  order  to  emnark  in  the 
poultry  business.  The  farmer  is  just  as 
competent  to  fill  a  position  in  the  city  as  one 
without  experience  is  fitted  for  managing  a 
poultry  farm.  Such  mistakes  have  often 
been  disastrous,  and  it  is  of  no  advantage  to 
induce  anyone  to  take  risks  of  loss.  I'he 
first  essential  is  experience,  for  without  it 
capital  and  1  tbor  will  be  wasted. 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  BEGIN. 

The  best  way  to  enter  the  poultry  business 
is  to  begin  with  a  small  flock  and  gradually 
enlarge,  the  objee;t  being  te>  learn,  and  also 
to  bre'eei  for  the  kind  of  fowls  desired.  No 
iinecati  succeed  who  goes  on  the  market  and 
buys  his  hens,  of  all  sizes,  breeds  and  char- 
aeaenstics,  for  he  will  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  may  lose  all  from  disease  or  in- 
feriority of  "the  stock.  By  breeding  bis 
stock  he  gets  those  best  suited  to  the  e>bjects 
desired.  It  takes  at  least  a  year  or  two  to 
bring  together  a  flock  of  severol  huneiretl 
choice  hens,  for  they  are  not  often  sent  to 
market  except  in  small  numbers.  The  mar- 
ket is  filled  with  fowls  that  are  sold  because 
they  are  net  as  serviceable  011  the  farms  as 
on  the  stalls. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GEESE. 


The  Best  Breeds— Some  Facts  ou 
Crjsses  —Weights  at  Different  Ages. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  at  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Station,  conducted  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  geese,  extending  over  two 
or  three  years.  He  states  that  in  this 
experiment  the  finest  dressed  goose  as  re- 
gards appearance  was  of  the  Pure  Embden 
variety.  The  wild-cross  birds  were  more 
plump  and  unusually  fine  but  were  darker 
skinned.  The  Toulouse-Embden  cross 
were  the  least  desirable  of  the  crosses 
when  dressed,  but  they  were  superior  to 
the  pure  Toulouse  goslings,  which  were 
dark  looking  and  much  wrinkled  unless 
very  fat.  These  young  geese  could  not 
be  given  as  good  pasturage  as  most  farm- 
ers would  have  been  able  to  give  them. 
Doubtless  their  growth  was  retarded  by 
their  being  repeatedly  caught  and  weigh- 
ed, although  this  was  not  done  as  fre- 
quently as  with  those  of  the  previous 
season.  Doubtless  some  breeds,  the  more 
active  kinds,  were  better  able  to  stand 
the  concentrated  food  given  them  than 
the  more  sluggish  kinds  whose  growth 
may  have  been  stunted.  All  kinds  were 
allowed  to  run  together,  and  the  same 
objection  applies  in  this  case  as  was 
noted  in  connection  with  our  first  seasou's 
experiment  with  geese.  The  loss  noted  in 
the  table  is  probably  due  to  the  goslings 
become  fat,  shedding  their  feathers,  or 
by  their  having  greater  freedom  to  range 
It  would  seem  doubtful  policy  to  keep 
early  hatched  goslings,  mongrels  excepted, 
for  the  Christmas  market.  Like  roasting 
-chickens  they  bring  more  in  June  and 
July  than  if  sold  later.  Although  they 
may  have  doubled  in  weight  they  bring 
much  less. 

The  following  tables  show  the  relative 
weights  of  the  pure  breeds  and  crosses  as 
they  compared  with  each  other  at  five, 
eight,  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  weeks,  as 
well  as .  at  seven  months  of  age. 

EARLY  GROWTH. 
AVERAGE  AT  FIVE  WEEKS. 

African-Toulouse  Cross    5.02  lbs. 

Embden-African  Cross    4.80  lbs. 

Wild-African  Cross    4.69  lbs. 

Pure  African    4.47  lbs. 

Embden-Toulouse  Cross    4.25  lbs. 

Pure  Embden    4.07  tbs. 

Toulouse-Embden  Cross    3. 60  lbs. 

Pure  Toulouse    2.85  lbs. 

Prince  Edward's  Island    2.53  lbs. 

Pure  Brown  China    2.36  lbs. 

AVERAGE  AT  EIGHT  WEEKS. 

Embden-African  Cross    7.33  lbs. 

Pure  Embden    7.07  lbs. 

African-Toulouse  Cross    7.06  lbs. 

Wild-African  Cross    6.76  lbs. 

Embden-Toulouse  Cross    6.66  tbs. 

Pure  African    6.57  tbs. 

Toulouse-Embden  Cross    5.38  lbs. 

Pure  Toulouse    4.64  tbs. 

Prince  Edward's  Island    4.57  tbs. 

Pure  Brown  China    4.07  tbs. 

AVERAGE  AT  TEN  WEEKS. 

Embden-Toulouse  Cross    8.75  lbs. 

African-Toulouse  Cross    8.47  lbs. 

Pure  Embden    8.19  fiis. 

Embden-African  Cross    8.18  lbs. 

Pure  African    8.04  lbs. 

Wild  Black-African  Cross    7.61  lbs. 

Pure  Toulouse    6.50  lbs. 

Toulouse-Embden  Cross    6.45  lbs. 

African-Toulouse  Cross    10.13  lbs. 

Pure  Brown  China    5.26  lbs. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  ;   4.60  tbs. 

AVERAGE  AT  TWELVE  WEEKS. 

Embden-Toulouse  Cross    10.75  tbs. 

Pure  African    9.81  lbs. 

African-Toulouse  Cross    9.66  tbs. 

Pure  Embden    9.60  lbs. 

Embden-African  Cross    9.24  lbs. 

Wild-African  Cross    9.00  tbs. 

•Toulouse-Embden  Cross    8.00  lbs. 

Pure  Toulouse    7.78  tbs. 

Pure  Brown  China    7.00  tbs. 

Prince  Edward's  Island    5.60  tbs. 

AVERAGE  AT  FOURTEEN  WEEKS. 

Embden-Toulouse  Cross    10.94  lbs. 

Pure   African   10.29  lbs. 

Pure  Toulouse    10.17  tbs. 

Embden-African  Cross    9.56  lbs. 

Pure  Embden    8.85  tbs. 

Wild-African  Cross    8.38  lbs. 

Toulouse-Embden  Cross    8.25  tbs. 

Pure  Brown  China    7.75  tbs. 

Pure  Toulouse    7.73  lbs. 

Prince  Edward's  Island    6.63  lbs. 

FALL  GROWTB. 
AVERAGE  AT  SEVEN  MONTHS. 

Embden-Toulouse  Cross    13.75  lbs. 

African-Toulouse  Cross    13.40  tbs. 

Embden-African  Cross    12.90  tbs. 

Pure  Embden    12.75  tbs. 

Wild-African  Cross    12.21  tbs. 


Toulouse-Embden  Cross    10.50  tbs. 

Pure  Brown  China    10.30  tbs. 

Pure  African    9-83  tbs. 

Prince  Edward's  Island    9.25  tbs. 

The  following  gives  the  individual  live 
and  dressed  weights  of  selected  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  winter  show  of  the  R.  I 
Poultry  Association,  December  11th  to 
14th,  1894. 


PARENTAGE. 


Pure  African   

Embden-Toulouse 
Embden-African    . . 
Embden-African 
Embden-African    . . 

Pure  Embden   

Wild-African   

African-Toulouse  . 
African-Toulouse  . 
Embden-African    . . 

Pure  Embden   

Wild-African   

Pure  Toulouse 
Pure    Toulouse    . . . 
Toulouse-Embden 
Pure  Brown  China 


Live  Weight 

Dress'd  Wt. 

Shrinkage 

Per  cent,  of 
Shrinkage 

15.25114.25 

1.00 

6.56 

14.94 

13.50 

1.44 

9.64 

14.19 

13.00 

1.19 

8.39 

14.00 

12.63 

1.37 

9.79 

13.69 

12.50 

1.19 

8.77 

13.69 

12.44 

1.25 

9.13 

13.63 

12.88 

.75 

5.58 

13.44 

12.44 

1.00 

7.44 

12.94 

11.81 

1.13 

8.73 

12.88 

11.75 

1.13 

8.77 

12.75 

11.63 

1.12 

8.78 

12.13 

11.31 

.82 

6.76 

11.19 

10.69 

.50 

4.47 

11.13 

10.06 

1.17 

10.51 

11.00 

10.00 

1.00 

9.09 

10.19 

9.19 

1.00 

9.81 

There  is  great  difference  in  size  between 
the  Pure  African  here  recored  than  the  two 
shown  alive. 

As  might  be  expected  both  of  the  Wild- 
African  crosses  shrank  very  little  in  dress- 
ing. One  Touluose  shrank  the  least  and 
the  other  the  most.  The  pure  African 
shrank  very  little  and  less  than  the  Emb- 
dens.  The  African-Toulouse  cross  shrank 
less  than  the  Embden-Toulouse.  However, 
the  amount  of  shrinkage  depends  somewhat 
upon  whether  the  picker  bleeds  the  bird 
slightly  or  thoroughly. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  geese  confined  in  small  yards  un- 
der unfavorable  circumstances — season  of 
1895: 


Males. 


Females. 


15|Embden  

7  (African  

6|Brown  China. 

20|Embden  

10|Toulouse  

16[African  

3jBrown  China. 

5jEmbden  

lSjToulouse  

13 1  African  

8  Brown  China. 
17  White  China. . 

12  Embden  

19|Toulouse  

9|African  

4Brown  China.. 

2|Embden  

22  Pr.  Edw'ds  Is. 


1 2  Toulouse  

2  Toulouse  

2  Toulouse  

1  Brown  China. 

2  Brown  China. 
2  Brown  China. 
2  Brown  China. 

2  Embdens  

2  Embdens  

2  Embdens  

2  Embdens  

2  Embdens  

|2  African  

1 2  African  

|2  African  

;2  African  

Il  White  China. 
2  Pr.  Edw'ds  Is. 


2 

2 

% 

% 

'>, 

V* 

M 

to 

be 

be 

H 

•  tal 

to 

E-| 

<< 

*63l3lV2 

191 

9% 

7  1 

■i>:  is 


59 
37 
28 
25 
24 
22 
16 
26 
13 
12 

8 
20 

5 

420 


29V2 
18V2 
14 
12% 
12 
11 
8 
13 
6% 
6 
4 
20 

2'/2 


[*Yard  No.  15  was  sufficiently  large 
(150x320  feet),  containing  a  pool  and  mead- 
ow grass,  and  was  most  distant  from  the 
ledge.  These  birds  had  also  been  mated 
up  and  bred  from  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons.] 

The  eggs  were  hatched  both  in  incuba- 
tors and  under  hens,  the  earliest  being  laid 
February  26th,  and  the  last  June  24th. 
Not  only  was  the  per  cent,  of  fertility  low, 
of  the  eggs  secured,  but  the  goslings  hatch- 
ed seemed  weak  and  many  died  or  lost  the 
use  of  their  legs.  The  first  lot  artificially 
incubated  gave  a  greater  per  cent,  of  gos- 
lings than  those  hatched  under  hens.  Of 
the  first  lot  of  165  eggs  set  March  19th,  65 
eggs  were  fertile.  Of  the  33  in  the  incu- 
bator 25  goslings  were  hatched.  From  the 
32  under  hens  but  13  goslings  were  secured, 
a  number  being  trampled  to  death  in  the 
nest.  Of  the  38  goslings  of  this  lot  9  died 
during  the  first  eight  days.  The  goslings 
hatched  in  incubators  seemed  unusually 
weak.  Later  lots  of  eggs  in  incubators 
were  so  jarred  and  moved  by  some  of  the 
blasts  at  the  quarry  that  successful  incu- 
bation was  impossible.  As  the  goslings 
secured  from  the  several  hatches  were 
from  but  a  few  pens,  and  it  was  then  im- 
possible to  secure  enough  from  other  pens 
to  make  a  comparison  it  was  useless  to 
carry  out  the  experiment  as  planned, 
therefore  the  goslings  were  not  weighed 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  they 
were  shut  up  to  be  fattened,  and  when  they 
were  dressed  for  market.  During  the 
summer  they  were  given  free  range  over 
the  poultry  division  grounds,  where  grass 
was  abundant,  and  were  fed  with  cracked 
corn.  When  they  were  shut  up  in  a 
building  to  fatten  on  November  23d,  Mr. 
Salter  weighed  a  good  specimen  of  each  of 
the  crosses,  and  their  weights  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

lbs.  oz. 

Embden-Toulouse    17  3 

Embden-Toulouse    17  2 


Brown  China    13  14 

Embden-African    13  14 

Embden-White   China    13  00 

African-Brown    China   12  10 

African-Toulouse    12  8 

Pure  African    12  8 

While  confined  in  a  building  to  fatten 
they  were  fed  scalded  corn  meal  and 
beef  scraps  three  times  daily.  As  they 
were  taken  from  the  field  where  they  had 
free  range  it  was  some  time  before  they  be- 
come reconciled  and  began  to  take  on  fat, 
and  when  dressed  16  days  later  very  little 
gain  had  been  made.  If  shut  away  from 
grass  and  fed  out  in  the  open  air,  they 
would  have  been  less  disturbed  and  would 
have  commenced  earlier  to  gain.  The 
building  was  probably  too  close  for  them, 
although  the  windows  were  left  open.  As 
it  was,  a  week  longer  in  the  fattening 
house  would  have  been  better.  On  Decem- 
ber 9th  they,  and  a  lot  of  cross-bred 
geese  kept  over  from  the  previous  season, 
were  dressed  for  the  Poultry  Exhibition, 
and  their  weights  were  as  follows: 

The  following  is  the  individual  live  and 
dressed  weights  of  young  geese  exhibited 
at  the  Winter  Show  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Poultry  Association,  taken  December  9th, 
1895: 

Percentage.  Live  Wt.|D's'd  Wt 


Embden-Toulouse 
Embden-Toulouse 
Pure  "Toulouse  . . 

Embden-African   j  14.56 

African-Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Pure  Brown  China  . . 
Embden-White  China 
African-Brown 
African-Brown 
Pure  African 
Pure  Toulouse 
Embden-White 
African-Brown 
African-Brown 

African-Toulouse   

Afracan-Brown  China 
African-Brown 
African-Brown 
Embden-White 
African-Brown 
Pure  Brown  China  . . . 
African-Brown  China 
African-Brown  China 
African-Brown  China 
Embden-White  China 
African-Brown  China 
African-Brown  China 
African-Brown  China 


China 
China 


China  . 
China  . 
China. . 


China 
China 
China 
China 


tbs.  i 

lbs. 

17.75 

16.44 

17.31 

16.13 

15.00 

13.75 

14.56 

13.50 

14.00 

12.88 

13.69 

12.69 

13.75 

12.69 

13.38 

12.31 

12.63 

11.50 

12.50 

11.69 

12.50 

11.44 

12.38 

11.38 

12.25 

11.38 

11.69 

10.69 

11.19 

10.38 

11.13 

10.13 

11.06 

10.38 

11.00 

10.00 

10.63 

9.75 

10.38 

9.63 

10.31 

9.38 

10.25 

9.25 

9.44 

8.75 

9.75 

9.00 

9.75 

9.00 

9.69 

9.00 

9.63 

9.00 

9.63 

8.56 

8.81 

8.19 

8.75 

8.13 

The  following  is  the  individual  live  and 
dressed  weight  of  yearling  geese  exhibited 
at  the  Winter  Show  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Poultry  Association,  taken  December  9th, 
1895: 


Percentage. 


Embden-Toulouse   

African-Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Embden-Toulouse   

Embden-Toulouse   

Embden-Toulouse   

African-Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Embden-Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Pure  Toulouse   

Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Prince  Edward's  Island. 


LiveWt, 
lbs. 
13.88 
13.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.25 
11.94 
11.81 
11.75 
11.75 
11.63 
11.63 
11.50 
11.50 
11.00 
10.88 
10.8S 
9.81 
9.50 
9.44 


D's'd  Wt 
tbs. 
11.94 
12.00 
11.25 
11.50 
11.25 
10.94 
10.69 
10.63 
10.63 
10.50 
10.44 
10.75 
10.56 
9.88 
9.94 
9.63 
8.81 
8.50 
8.50 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Embden-Tou- 
louse cross  of  this  season  led  in  weight 
those  of  last  season.  At  this  time  all  Af- 
ricans and  Brown  China  geese  dressed 
dark  and  were  very  hard  to  pick.  The 
Toulouse  also  dressed  dark  and  wrinkly, 
except  those  that  were  very  fat,  but  were 
not  hard  to  pick.  The  African-Toulouse 
cross  were  dark  when  dressed,  but  not  so 
hard  to  pick  as  the  pure  Africans.  The 
African-Brown  China  cross  was  plump  and 
tender,  but  were  hardest  of  all  to  pick, 
and  looked  worse  when  dressed.  The 
Embden-African  cross  were  very  easy  to 
pick,  light  colored  when  dressed,  and 
large,  plump  and  handsome.  The  Emb- 
den-White China  cross  picked  the  easiest 
of  these  crosses,  were  white  when  dressed, 
and  although  small,  were  very  plump,  and 
presented  the  most  attractive  appearance. 
The  Embden-Toulouse  cross  were  large, 
white  or  yellow  when  dressed,  but  were 
not  quite  equal  to  Embden-Africans  or 
Embden-White  China  in  plumpness  or  at- 
tractiveness. Mr.  Pettee,  buyer  of  poul- 
try for  the  Providence  Public  Market,  pro- 
nounced the  Embden-White  China  cross 
very  plump,  fine-grained  and  attractive, 
preferable  in  size  for  his  family  trade,  and 
worth  to  him  several  cents  more  per  pound 
than  the  larger  birds. 

White  China  geese  are  the  smallest  and 
weakest  of  all  breeds,  but  lay  early  and 
late  in  the  season  a  great  number  of  large 
eggs,  and  if  mated  with  the  Embden  gan- 
ders produce  vigorous,  quick-growing  gos- 
lings, which  are  very  plump  and  solid. 
Whether  as  large  a  proportion  of  fertile 


eggs  will  be  secured  as  from  other  matings, 
or  a  proportionate  number  of  goslings  pro- 
duced one  season  with  another,  is  an  in- 
teresting question  that  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  test  and  answer  later. 

For  trade  that  requires  a  large  goose  at 
Christmas  or  New  Year's,  the  Embden- 
Talouse  would  be  most  suitable  of  these 
crosses.  Pure  Africans,  Embden  and  Emb- 
den-African crosses  get  their  best  growth 
early  in  the  season  and  should  be  sold 
early.  Pure  Brown  Chinas,  African-Tou- 
louse and  African-Brown  China  crosses 
should  be  dressed  before  fall  in  order  that 
they  may  pick  well.  In  the  fall  it  is  hard 
to  dry-pick  the  feathers  from  the  latter 
without  picking  them  all  to  pieces,  and  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  use  scalding 
water  to  entirely  remove  their  feathers. 
The  white  plumaged  Embden  and  the 
crosses  that  are  white  are  comparatively 
easy  to  pick,  even  in  the  fall. 

There  is  so  .  little  reliable  information 
published  on  raising  geese  that  the  be- 
ginner, unable  to  secure  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  raiser,  is  usually  all  at  sea 
in  regard  to  how  to  proceed.  Misled  by 
what  he  reads,  he  is  apt  to  conclude,  after 
one  or  more  seasons,  that  geese  are  un- 
profitable, and  give  up  keeping  them.  We 
therefore  give  place  to  the  following, 
learned  from  the  failures  as  well  as  the 
successes  of  several  seasons: 

Although  old  geese  lay  a  greater  number 
of  larger  eggs,  and  are  more  reliable  breed- 
ers, it  is  not  always  best  to  attempt  to  buy 
old  geese.  Owners  are  unwilling  to  part 
with  well  tried  breeders  that  are  really 
profitable,  as  it  pays  better  to  keep  them 
than  to  sell  them  at  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  price.  Quite  often  the 
old  geese  offered  for  sale  are  those  found 
to  be  unprofitable.  It  is  therefore  usually 
better  policy,  and  saves  time,  to  buy  young 
geese  before  they  are  killed  for  market, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  secure  any  num- 
ber of  old  geese. 

Most  breeders  dress  then-  goslings  for 
market  or  sell  them  to  fatteners  in  June 
and  July  when  they  bring  the  most,  con- 
sidering the  time  and  feed  given,  rather 
than  grow  them  to  maturity  and  take  the 
chance  of  selling  them  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance for  breeding  purposes;  therefore,  it 
is  best  to  place  orders  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  for  young  stock  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  fall.  Young  ganders  are 
better  for  breeding  than  young  geese. 
Ganders  not  over  five  or  eight  years  old, 
mated  to  old  geese,  give  the  best  results. 
Young  geese,  do  not  lay  as  many  fertile 
eggs  and  produce  as  many  goslings  the 
first  breeding  season  as  they  do  the  second 
season.  If  geese,  whether  young  or  old, 
are  changed  from  one  place  to  another 
after  January  1st,  they  ai-e  liable  not  to 
breed  well  that  season,  and  they  breed 
better  the  third  season  they  are  on  a 
place  than  they  do  the  second  season,  alt 
other  conditions  being  equal.  Therefore, 
breeding  geese  should  be  secured  as  early 
in  the  fall  as  possible,  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober, to  insure  the  best  results.  This 
gives  them  sufficient  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  new  surroundings  and 
feel  thoroughly  at  home  before  the  breed- 
ing season.  It  is  also  well  to  have  at  this 
date  all  birds  which  are  to  be  mated, 
penned  or  yarded  by  themselves.  Breed- 
ing geese  should  be  kept  active  and  mod- 
erately thin  in  flesh  through  the  winter 
by  light  feeding,  and  by  allowing  them  free 
range,  or  such  facilities  for  swimming  as 
will  induce  them  to  take  much  exercise. 
If  deprived  of  the  latter  they  must  not  be 
fed  much  fattening  food.  They  require  no 
houses  or  protection  from  cold  or  storm 
and  seem  to  prefer  to  stand  out  exposed 
to  the  wind  in  mid-winter  rather  than 
seek  the  protection  of  an  open  shed,  except 
during  a  heavy  snow  storm. 

Geese  are  grazers  as  much  as  cows,  and 
can  be  spoiled  by  too  much  grain.  To  in- 
sure the  fertility  of  eggs,  access  to  a 
pond,  puddle  or  a  tub  of  water  set  level 
with  the  ground,  as  well  as  an  abundance 
of  green  food,  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. 

African  and  Brown  China  ganders  mate 
more  quickly  than  other  kinds,  and  are 
the  most  prolific  and  sure  breeders.  Tou- 
louse ganders  are  sluggish,  slow  to  mate, 
and  as  breeders  are  the  least  reliable. 
Toulouse  geese  are  great  layers,  and  some 
specimens  do  not  offer  to  sit.  Embden 
geese  are  more  inclined  to  sit  than  Tou- 
louse and  make  better  mothers,  but  lay 
fewer  eggs.  Brown  China  and  White  China 
geese  are  very  prolific  layers.  Very  early 
laying  is  not  desirable,  as  goslings  hatch- 
ed before  grass  is  plenty  do  not  do  well 
and  cost  more  than  they  bring.  Goslings 
do  best  when  put  out  during  the  day  on 
short  grass  with  water  to  drink,  no  other 
food  but  grass  being  given  for  two  days, 
and  then  a  light  feed  of  scalded  cracked 
corn  three  times  daily  in  addition  to  the 
grass.  The  supply  of  grass  should  always  be 
be  ample  and  the  water  dish  should  never 
become  empty.  They  should  always  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  shade,  or  they 
are  liable  to  be  overcome  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  If  hurdled  on  fresh  green  sward 
daily  and  kept  in  a  rat-proof  house  at 
night,  they  grow  more  uniformly  and  less 
are  lost  than  if  brooded  by  geese  or  hens. 
They  should  be  managed  so  that  they  will 
be  active  and  eager  for  food  most  of  the 
time. 
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Next  season  this  experiment  with  geese 
will  again  be  undertaken.  We  plan  to 
raise  sixteen  different  crosses  and  five  dif- 
ferent pure  breeds  instead  of  fourteen 
crosses  and  four  pure  breeds,  as  planned 
last  season.  The  extra  old  geese  required, 
as  well  as  those  procured  to  replace  a  few 
inferior  specimens  kept  last  year,  are  se- 
cured and  were  on  the  place  before  De- 
cember 1st.  Instead  of  being  confined  In 
small  yards  each  trio  has  been  provided 
with  a  pen  GOxtiO  feet.  Within  each  pen 
there  will  be  a  bathing  place  or  water 
hole  and  barrels  for  nests.  The  eggs  will 
be  hatched  under  hens,  but  the  goslings 
will  be  immediately  taken  away  from  them. 
They  will  be  brooded  for  a  short  time  in 
out-door  brooders,  and  after  that  shut  up 
in  large  houses  at  night.  During  the  day 
they  will  be  hurdled  on  ample  grass  pas- 
turage an  on  various  succulent  green 
crops  grown  especially  for  them.  It  is 
proposed  to  weigh  them  but  once  before 
they  reach  marketable  age,  and  then  take 
the  weights  of  each  cross  occasionally  for 
comparison.  The  goslings  will  be  dressed 
at  different  times  and  sent  to  city  mar- 
kets; also  sold  to  dealers  and  fatteners  to 
learn  their  opinion  as  to  their  relative 
merits.  This  experiment  is  expected  to 
throw  more  light  on  which  pure  breed  lays 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs;  which  the 
smallest  number  of  eggs;  which  average 
the  largest  eggs;  which  average  the  small- 
est eggs;  which  breeds  give  the  most 
fertile  eggs;  which  cross-mating  gives  the 
most  fertile  eggs;  which  breed  of  ganders 
gives  the  best  result  as  to  fertile  eggs; 
which  ganders  give  worst  result  as  to  fer- 
tile eggs;  which  goslings  are  the  hardiest; 
which  are  the  least  hardy;  which  pure 
bred  gosling  matures  eariest;  which 
pure  bred  gosling  makes  largest  Christ- 
mas goose;  which  is  the  best  pure  breed 
for  market  production;  which  is  the  most 
profitable  to  produce,  pure  breeds  or 
crosses;  which  is  the  best  cross  for  early 
goslings;  which  is  the  best  cross  for  late 
goslings  of  medium  size;  which  the  best 
cross  for  late  goslings  of  large  size;  which 
breed  or  cross  breed  picks  the  easiest; 
which  the  hardest;  which  looks  best  when 
dressed;  which  looks  worst  when  dressed; 
which  sells  best  alive  to  fatteners;  which 
sells  least  readily;  which  brings  most  when 
sold  to  marketmen ;  which  brings  least  when 
sold  to  marketmen;  and  which  cross-mat- 
ing produces  the  largest  number  of  salea- 
able  goslings  when  they  bring  the  best 
price. 

Amerleau  Domlnlques. 

Complying  with  your  request  I  under- 
take to  write  an  article  on  our  Dominiques, 
which  I  consider  a  task.  First,  because  I 
am  no  writer  on  any  topic;  second,  it  to  mo 
seems  a  shame  to  use  valuable  space  in  so 
grand  a  paper  as  "The  American  Fancier" 
without  being  of  special  moment  to  the 
fancy;  third,  though  I  consider  the  Ameri- 
can Dominique  one  of  the  royalty  in  our 
country,  yet  it  goes  without  saying  that, 
although  she  is  comely,  handy,  of  nice  size 
and  withal  a  grand  layer,  yet  she  has  been 
with,  us  so  long  that  almost  everybody  has 
became  tired  of  her  and  wants  her  to  die. 
Accordingly  the  standard  makers  undertook 
the  task,  by  asking  her  to  become  some- 
what like  her  bloated  descendants,  thus 
making  her  carry  a  handicap  of  one  pound, 
but  like  the  chosen  people  of  old,  instead 
of  dying  off  under  such  ill  usage  they, 
to  the  disgust  of  their  persecutors,  in- 
crease and  multiply.  Knowing  this  to  be 
a  fact  why  will  not  the  handicapper  re- 
move the  weight,  and  let  her  run  on  even 
turns,  (or  weights)  with  those  of  her  kind. 
With  this  handicap  removed,  she  will  once 
more  appear  in  the  circle,  as  light-hearted 
and  handsome  as  any  at  the  post.  But 
here  I  have  started  to  write  a  letter  on  our 
national  hen,  my  first  love,  the  grand  old 
American  Dominique,  the  first  hen  I  mind 
of  seeing  when  but  a  child.  Yea,  that  hen 
has  got  all  the  sugar  I  could  earn  by  pick- 
ing up  chips  in  my  mother's  back  yard; 
whose  eggs  I  thought  were  nicer  than  any 
in  the  world.  So  you  see  what  you  have 
stumbled  on  to  when  you  met  me.  viz:  a 
born  chicken  crank  that  when  a  boy  could 
stand  and  admire  his  pets  the  coldest  day 
in  winter,  in  a  plain  cold  barn,  two  hours 
at  a  time,  thinking  not  of  being  cold  and, 
in  fact,  would  not  be  cold  in  the  least  as 
long  as  the  chicks  were  there;  otherwise 
would  have  frozen.  I  think  that  hen  had  a 
single  comb,  as  many  of  the  first  ones 
used  to  have,  the  grandparents  of  the 
Rocks,  I  think  had  single  combs.  The  first 
one  I  mind  of  seeing  with  rose  comb  was 
the  mother  of  all  those  best  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns  that  used  to  be  shipped 
from  this  place;  and  right  here  a  better 
strain  I  never  saw  anywhere.  Yes,  the 
Dominique  has  been  used  to  produce  many 
new  breeds  in  our  country.  All  will  admit 
them  to  be  very  near  a  thoroughbred,  hence 
their  valuable  use  in  crossing,  as  they  hold 
their  form  and  color  very  strong.  There 


is  no  hen  in  this  or  any  other  country  more 
hardy  or  profitable  for  the  farmer's  use 
that  the  well  bred  Dominique.  Do  any 
doubt  this  statement  and  ask  me  to  ex- 
plain? If  so,  here  you  have  it.  She  is 
(so  to  speak)  our  national  hen  and  clothed 
accordingly,  up  to  any  amount  of  cold  or 
heat,  which  means  much  in  this  country 
when  the  climate  is  so  changeable.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  suit  them  better  than  a  half 
mile  stroll  over  the  frozen  ground  at 
Christmas  time,  when  the  June  hatched 
chicks  are  all  laying  to  the  joy  of  the 
fancier.  I  will  now  take  you  with  me  to 
our  yards  in  August  and  there  we  see  the 
nests  well  filled  with  nice  fresh  eggs,  the 
hens  as  lively  as  you  wish.  You  ask,  why 
this?  My  answer:  because  (when  well 
bred)  they  never  got  over  fat,  which  causes 
other  breeds  to  suffer  greatlj  with  the 
heat;  and  you  know  we  are  somewhere 
told  what  a  good  "non-conductor"  of  heat 
is  a  full  coat  of  feath  >rs.  When  I  kept 
the  Brahma,  Cochin,  Plymouth  Rock,  Wy- 
andotte and  even  my  beloved  Black  Red 
Games,  1  found  they  were  liable  to  accumu- 
late an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  at  the  stern, 
caused  by  over-eating,  a  thing  the  Domi- 
nique never  does,  being  non-gluttonous, 
taking  less  food  than  any  variety  that  I 
ever  bred.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
that  their  digestive  apparatus  is  about  per- 
fect, and  is  shown  by  their  fluff  always 
being  clean  under  vent.  Not  so  with  the 
above  breeds,  except  the  Game.  These 
rarely  muss  their  skirts  on  account  of 
poor  digestion,  as  shown  by  thus  daubing 
themselves. 

And  I  know  not  of  their  equal  for  sit- 
ting and  raising  their  young,  being  very 
agreeable  to  other  chicks  as  well  as  light 
on  foot,  when  getting  on  and  off  the  nest. 
Their  chicks  thrive  to  surprise  all  our 
neighbors,  and  on  very  plain  diet,  viz: 
cracked  and  whole  corn  with  very  little 
change.  We  had  some  this  year  that 
weighed  four  pounds  at  thirteen  weeks  old, 
fed  on  that  much  abused  American  yellow 
corn,  cracked  when  young  and  whole  later, 
with  very  little  wheat,  or  sharps  and  corn 
meal,  together  with  little  Jersey  skim  milk 
and  pure  water  to  drink  at  will.  Now 
I  hear  so  many  of  your  readers  saying  ygs, 
yes;  but  we  want  a  breed  that  shows  a  bet- 
ter per  cent,  of  exhibition  chicks.  In  reply 
last  spring  I  selected  one  hen  to  give  me 
some  exhibition  cockerels.  She  gave 
me  five  cockerels.  One  showed  splashes 
of  light  color  when  young,  but  is 
pretty  good  color  now  (this  fellow  is  doom- 
ed.) His  older  brother  was  first  at  Syra- 
cus.  The  next  in  age  is  still  better  than 
the  Syracuse  bird;  another  of  same  age  is  a 
little  lighter  in  color  than  Syracuse  bird, 
but  the  best  all  round  bird  I  own.  The 
other  one  is  fit  to  show  In  good  company. 
Their  dam  is  a  fairly  large  dark  colored 
hen,  with  barring  clear  to  the  skin.  The 
barring  is  quite  narrow  or  fine,  especially 
in  hackle  and  on  head.  Thus  her  sons 
had  that  nice  fine  barring  that  you  must 
have  admired  at  our  state  fair.  Her  comb 
is  very  low  and  well  set  on  the  head,  but 
is  a  trifle  hollow  in  front  (which  was  over- 
come by  breeding  her  to  a  cockerel  that 
had  very  full  center  at  that  point).  For 
exhibition  pullets  I  will  name  one  hen  also, 
a  very  bright  light  colored  show  hen,  with 
very  clean  beak  and  legs.  The  plumage 
looked  fine  on  the  surface,  but  so  light  in 
color  as  to  be  but  lightly  barred  under, 
excepting  in  hackle,  which  is  very  well 
barred  to  within  one  inch  of  the  skin, 
bred  to  same  cockerel  as  other  hen.  Now 
for  the  result.  She  gave  me  two  cockerels, 
both  excellent  in  shape,  with  clean  legs 
and  beaks,  but  too  light  for  exhibition 
birds.  Her  four  oldest  pullets  were  at 
Syracuse  and  Mr.  Drevenstedt  has  told  the 
boys  how  they  looked.  There  were  no 
culls.  I  then  bred  her  later  to  a  dark  well 
barred  cockerel  because  I  wanted  to  es- 
tablish a  pullet  strain  that  would  be  a 
trifle  darker  and  better  barred  under.  The 
result  was  but  five  chicks,  all  pullets.  One 
got  injured  and  died  (or  I  destroyed  her); 
the  four  are  very  nearly  alike  and  show 
the  different  barring,  yet  they  are  all  fit 
to  show  later  on  in  good  company;  no  culls. 
Now  I  have  told  you  but  little  about  the 
first  cockerel  I  bred  from.  This  is  the  part 
that  is  very  hard  to  make  your  young 
readers  see  or  understand — when  I  saw  he 
was  just  medium  in  color  rather  light  for 
show  purposes,  especially  in  tail,  yet  he 
won  many  prizes  last  fall  at  Utica,  where 
he  won  second  (under  my  other  bird  spoken 
of  above.)  He  was  good  in  shape,  comb 
very  squarely  set,  well  filled  in  centre  with 
plenty  of  work  on  it. 

Do  I  hear  many  saying  that  they  have 
two  better  matings  of  other  breeds  than 
they  proved  to  be?  And  now  don't  say  that 
Dr.  S.  had  no  luck  with  his  other  hens, 
because  if  you  do,  I  would  have  to  tell  you 
that  my  first  pullet  was  from  another  hen, 
but  in  same  line  of  mating.  Let  me  warn 
all  young  breeders  against  breeding  from 
a  bird  that  has  (or  had)  many  black  feath- 
ers, as  they  seem  to  multiply.  Last  spring 
I  used  one  pullet  (for  cockerels)  that  had 
two  black  feathers.  My  reasoD  *as  be- 
cause she  was  a  very  nice  clean,  well 
barred  pullet,  but  all  of  her  chicks  had 
plenty  of  one-half  and  full  black  feathers. 
Right  here  I  wish  to  register  my  vote 
against  any  such  practice  as  feather  pull- 
ing, and  then  offering  the  specimens  for 
sale  without  warning  to  purchaser.  I  con- 
sider it  far  more  honorable  for  the  seller 
to  steal  from  me  the  price  he  asks  for  the 
plucked  specimen.  In  my  yard  may  be  seen 
a  pullet  that  if  some  one  would  breed  out 
about  six  black  feathers  (with  his  thumb 


and  fingers)  she  would  then  be  a  hard  one 
to  beat  in  any  show;  yet  she  is  not  worth 
ten  cents  as  a  fancy  breeding  bird.  Now 
should  I  pull  those  feathers  how  can  I 
(according  to  our  show  laws)  be  excused? 
I  tell  you  no,  especially  if  I  offer  her  for 
sale.  To  pull  Bantams'  tails  is  tame  prac- 
tice, in  my  mind,  as  compared  with  the 
"foul  feather"  dodge.  Happy  am  I  to 
think  we  don't  have  to  pull  the  noble  tail 
out  of  the  Dominique  to  make  him  appear 
correct  in  the  show  rooms;  also  that  plenty 
of  good  specimens  can  be  bred  by  almost 
anybody  that  has  a  little  good  common 
sense,  bearing  in  mind  the  few  hints  here- 
in thrown  out,  which  will  not  be  any  hin- 
drance to  them. 

The  following  points  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  viz:  Never  breed  birds 
together  that  are  weak  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. For  example,  your  hen's  shanks 
are  a  little  light  in  color,  see  to  it  that 
the  cockerel  you  breed  them  to  has  very 
highly  colored  yellow  legs,  or  if  the  cock- 
erels's  hackle  is  light  in  color  and  not  well 
barred,  use  none  other  than  a  hen  with 
solid,  bright,  deep  barred  hackle.  Dark 
in  color  for  cockerels,  and  same  quality 
but  lighter  in  color  for  pullets,  you  may 
have  to  use  a  hen  with  a  hackle  so  dark 
as  to  look  blue  on  surface,  but  that  has 
grand  under  color.  This  goes  well  with 
a  cockerel  that  has  good  even  surface  color 
to  hackle  but  very  light  barred  under  color. 
Now  boys,  don't  say  these  deep  barred 
hens  cannot  be  found,  as  there  are  plenty 
of  them.  Just  catch  them  and  look  them 
over.  You  cannot  tell  anything  about  them 
by  simply  looking  at  them  as  they  walk. 
Some  young  breeders  simply  use  dark 
colored  hens  for«  cockerels.  This  won't  do 
at.  all. 

Last  winter  I  exhibited  a  hen  at  one  of 
the  shows  just  to  show  my  idea  as  to 
what  constituted  a  grand  cockerel  breed- 
ing hen,  and  to  my  surprise  neither  the 
judge  or  any  of  the  breeders  seemed  to 
think  anything  of  her,  and,  oh,  my,  she 
was  just  a  peach  in  her  proper  place.  She 
is  the  dam  of  those  best  cockerels.  Now, 
after  such  experience,  do  you  wonder  at 
my  feeling  rather  shy  about  trying  to  in- 
struct (by  letter)  our  young  men  as  to 
how  the  Dominique  should  be  bred? 
The  lady  breeders  are  not  so;  they  always 
ask  all  the  questions  imaginable  and  never 
forget  anything  of  any  moment.  Yes,  I 
have  found  ladies  very  thorough  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  breeding  problem,  in  cattle 
and  horses  not  less  than  in  poultry.  For 
example,  I  quote  my  friend,  Mrs.  Eliza  M. 
Jones,  of  Brockville.  Hanada.  When  a 
breeder  came  in  competition  with  her  Jer- 
seys they  had  the  best  of  reason  for  shak- 
ing at  the  knees.  She  was  one  of  that 
kind  that  asked  a  question  and  heard  the 
answer.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet 
such  enthusiastic  breeders.  I  find  that 
many  young  breeders  are  not  mindful  of 
those  little  details,  hence  the  frequent  fail- 
ures in  breeding.  I  have  all  patience 
imaginable  with  breeders  who  use  to  the 
best  advantage  all  the  material  that  their 
means  will  permit.  Such  a  one  I  would 
gladly  sell  stock  at  from  one-fifth  to  half 
the  regular  price,  if  they  are  poor  and  of 
sober  habits.  A  good  way  in  such  cases 
is  to  buy  not  to  exceed  one  trio  of  chicks, 
viz.,  medium  color  cockerel,  one  dark  and 
and  one  light  colored  hen.  Yet  many 
breeders  simply  mate  for  pullets  only. 
This  is  very  nice  in  some  ways,  yet  it 
would  never  satisfy  me.  I  need  not  tell 
the  young  breeders  always  to  mark  the 
chicks  on  their  feet  before  leaving  the 
nest,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  which  hens 
are  breeding  good  and  otherwise;  also  to 
know  which  family  they  are  from,  viz., 
cock  or  pullet  strain,  if  you  would  have 
the  best  moults  and  no  chance  work. 
This  double  mating  is  what  I  refer  to  which 
works  well  in  most  breeds  of  parti-colored 
birds  to-day.  Yet  in  my  Black  Red  Games 
I  use  one  male  bird  mostly  because  it  is  a 
great  saving  of  yards  and  houses.  Now, 
in  speaking  of  houses  and  yards,  why  will 
not  our  young  breeders  be  content  with  one 
or,  at  the  most,  two  varieties?  You  can 
then  push  that  one  right  up  to  the  front. 
I  own  over  an  acre  of  land,  yet  I  often  say 
to  people,  when  asked  what  I  breed,  that 
I  breed  two  varieties,  one  for  fancy  and  the 
other  for  family  use.  Yet  I  know  justice 
demands  that  I  mark  every  chick  when 
hatched  in  order  that  I  can  tell  where  I 
am  at  and  what  hens  are  paying  their  way, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  done,  hence 
my  advice  about  one  breed  only.  The 
Dominique  is  no  different  in  this  respect 
than  other  breeds;  if  not  so,  'why  cannot 
the  best  breeders  show  dozens  of  them, 
A  No.  1  specimens,  every  year?  No,  I 
tell  you  they  cannot  do  It,  as  every  change 
they  make  brings  new  anxieties  as  to  what 
the  result  will  be,  but  if  you  find  a  certain 
hen  or  cock  throws  grand  stock  when  bred 
together  try  to  breed  on  these  lines  as 
much  as  possible  without  too  much  ctose 
breeding,  which  need  not  be  resorted  to. 
Now,  a  word  on  feeding  before  closing. 
Feed  your  chicks  and  fowls  a  little  less 
than  they  will  eat.  thus  you  keep  them  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  always  hungry 
and  yet  well  fed.  This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est secrets  of  success  in  raising  poultry  or 
stock  of  any  kind,  the  human  family  not 
excepted.  And  now  I  have  just  commenced 
to  talk  anew,  but  lest  I  weary  your  readers 
and  occupy  more  space  than  necessary,  I 
bid  you  move  forward  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  and  American  fanciers  can  well 
be  proud  of  their  representative,  The  Amer- 
ican Fancier.— Dr.  Skerrett,  in  American 
Fancier. 


Do  Spurs  Indicate  Age. 

At  the  present  moment  this  subject  is 
one  which  is  being  considerably  discussed, 
by  fanciers  in  relation  to  the  age  of 
numerous  birds  which  are  being  shown  in. 
the  chicken  classes,  therefore  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
spur  of  a  cockerel  (or  even  a  pullet) — 
when  it  appears,  as  it  sometimes  does — 
early  in  life  is  most  variable  and  decep- 
tive in  its  growth  and  substance,  and  we 
consider  many  critics  place  far  too  much 
confidence  thereon  when  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  age  of  an  early-hatched  bird. 
On  this  we  do  not  speak  without  considera- 
ble experience,  both  with  birds  we  have 
bred  ourselves  and  also  from  certain  facts 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  from 
other  well-known  yards.  Two  of  these  lat- 
ter cases  we  will  cite.  In  one,  some  years 
ago,  a  well-known  exhibitor  of  that  time, 
had  a  Brahma  cockerel  that  was  hatched 
the  second  week  in  February,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  when  we  saw  him.  had  de- 
veloped a  long,  sharp  pointed  spur,  that 
might  well  have  been  found  on  the  leg  of 
a  two-year-old  cock.  He  was  not  a  show- 
bird,  and  consequently  there  was  no  rea- 
son whatever  that  his  owner  should  pre- 
varicate as  to  his  age,  even  if  he  had. 
been  inclined  to  do  so,  which  we  are  confi- 
dent he  was  not.  In  the  same  brood,  bred 
frcm  the  same  parents,  were  two  cock- 
erels without  the  slightest  sign  of  a  spur 
of  any  kind,  while  another  had  one  that 
no  one  would  for  a  monment  question  was 
that  of  quite  a  baby  youngster. 

The  other  case  we  allude  to  was  that  o£. 
a  pullet.  She  was  a  March-hatched  bird, 
of  one  of  the  lighter  legged  varieties,  and 
was  exhibited  by  her  breeder  in  the  hen 
class  at  the  Palace  that  year.  He  called 
our  attention  to  her,  and  asked  us  whether 
we  considered  her  a  hen  or  a  pullet,  and  if, 
considering  her  spur,  7ie  had  entered  her 
in  the  pullet  class  (there  being  separate 
classes  for  hens  and  pullets  of  that  vari- 
ety), and  we  had  been  judging,  we  should 
have  passed  her  as  being  over  age?  Well, 
we  at  that  time  had  to  confess  that  with 
such  a  spur  we  certainly  should  not  have 
felt  justified  in  putting  her  where  she 
otherwise  doubtless  would  have  been  in  the 
pullet  class— viz.:  at  the  top:  The  owuer 
then  told  us  her  exact  age,  and  explained 
that  he  had  shown  her  in  the  hen  class  as 
he  feared  passing  or  disqualification  it 
shown  with  the  pullets.  Now,  this  bird 
had  spurs  fully  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  as  sharp  and  pointed  as  needles. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  state- 
ment being  correct,  as  her  owner  had  sac- 
rificed his  chance,  and  placed  her  amongst 
the  hens,  where  she  only  obtained  "very 
highly  commended."  while,  barrins  her 
spurs,  she  was  an  easy  first  for  pullets. 
In  this  instance  strain  had  apparently 
something  to  do  with  it.  for  we  were  told 
that  nearly  all  the  hens  showed  a  tendency 
to  develop  spurs,  some  more  than  others. 

We  could  give  many  instances  similar 
to  the  foregoing,  but  two  will  suffice. 
There  are.  however,  many  other  causes 
which  led  to  variation  in  spurs,  the 
weather  for  one  in  a  season  like  this. 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  ground 
hot,  hard  and  dry,  we  have  noticed  there 
is  a  tendency,  not  only  to  show  an  early 
spur,  but  a  more  than  usually  hard  and 
developed  one.  Then,  again,  there  are 
those  who  keep  an  instrument  purposely 
for  cutting  back  the  spur,  and  making  it 
show  a  growth  which  appears  soft  and 
young  on  a  bird  which  would  otherwise  ex- 
hibit a  much  more  developed  one.  Wa 
once  saw  one  of  the  instruments  used,  and 
when  we  inspected  the  bird  three  weeks 
later  his  spurs  looked  as  natural  as 
though  nothing  had  been  done  to  it.  Spurs 
vary  very  much,  too,  with  different  breeds 
and  with  different  localities.  All  these 
things  have  led  us  to  the  firm  conviction 
that  no  satisfactory  decision  as  to  the 
age  of  a  bird  can  be  determined  by  its 
spurs,  and  we  strongly  urge  those  who  do 
place  such  a  large  amount  of  confidence 
therein  to  look  for  some  more  reliable 
proof  before  they  accuse  what  may  in 
reality  be  an  honest  bird  of  the  year  of 
being  over  age. — Poultry,  England. 


Hunting  the  Wild  Goat. 

The  White  Goat  or  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called,  is  a 
species  of  bis  game  rarely  hunted  by 
sportsmen.  This  is  not  so  much  because 
Of  the  difficulty  ol  killing  the  animal,  nor 
because  of  its  :u-t  1 1 :i  I  rarity.  It  is  a  Stupid 
animal,  easily  shot  when  once  found.  It 
is  not.  howi  ver,  found  in  the  usual  hunting 
grounds,  as  are  bear,  (leer,  elk,  etc.  It  is 
remote  from  the  common  localities,  but 
where  found  is  in  goodly  numbers.  It 
ranges  ver\  limb  up  in  the  mountains, 
above  timber  line  usually,  among  rocks 
and  cliffs.  This  requires  great  labor  to  get 
to  it,  but  once  there  the  hunter  will  get  his 
same  nine  times  out  often. 

If  you  care  to  read  of  a  goat  hunt  made 
in  the  Bitter  Root  fringe  in  Montana,  in 
the  full  of  1895,  send  six  cents  to  thas.S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  tor  Won- 
derland ".t(i,  which  recounts  such  a  hunt- 
ing expedition. 
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Ventilating  The  Poultry  Honse. 

E.  H.  BARRY,  MACHIAS,  MAINE. 

You  ask  your  readers  to  relate  their  ex- 
perience about  ventilating  their  poultry- 
houses.  Mine  would  read  something  like 
this:  The  first  poultry  house  which  I 
built  I  put  a  ventilator  on  top,  about  ten 
inches  sauare.  and  there  was  a  draft,  a 
bad  one  too.  That  winter  I  had  several 
cases  of  roup  but  did  not  know  at  that 
time  the  cause.  I  now  ventilate  by  opening 
a  window  on  the  door;  that  is,  if  I  want 
any  more  ventilation  than  what  I  can  se- 
cure from  the  small  doors  where  the  fowls 
go  in  and  out  to  their  yard. 

The  fact  of  it  is  this,  that  it  would  de- 
pend greatly  upon  circumstances  and  the 
time  of  the  year.  In  summer  I  have  one 
inch  screens  to  put  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
windows  and  they  are  left  there  all  sum- 
mer. In  the  fall  I  take  them  out,  and  as 
I  have  stated,  get  my  fresh  air,  or  get  rid 
of  my  foul  air,  from  the  small  doors  or  by 
raising  a  window  at  the  bottom  during  the 
daytime,  but  at  night,  in  fall  and  winter, 
my  house  is  closed  as  tight  as  I  can  get  it. 

I  have  been  at  work  this  fall  on  my  poul- 
try house  getting  it  still  warmer.  If  I  go 
•out  in  the  morning  and  find  it  closed,  why 
I  shall  raise  the  small  doors  about  an  inch 
or  two,  and  it  will  change  the  air  quick 
■enough.  I  do  not  believe  in  top  ventilation 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  contrivance 
that  I  have  in  operating  the  small  doors 
of  the  poultry  house.  I  have  arranged 
them  with  cords  and  pulleys  so  that  I  can 
operate  them  from  the  kitchen  door.  They 
are  drop  doors  and  the  cords  lead  across 
the  rooms  to  the  main  cord,  the  size  of  a 
window  cord  which  runs  outside  and  across 
to  the  barn  through  the  barn  and  then 
across  the  shed  to  the  kitchen,  where  it  has 
a  weight  attached  that  equals  the  weight 
of  the  doors  that  are  attached,  being  bal- 
anced. The  doors  can  be  opened  little  or 
much  and  also  very  easily.  It  can  be  work- 
ed anywhere  along  the  line,  which  is  very 
convenient.  I  use  screw  pulleys  to  support 
the  cord  and  a  block  is  convenient  to  use  in 
corners  also.  I  have  in  use  some  side  pul- 
leys. It  is  quite  a  job  to  put  one  up  in 
a  crooked  place,  but  it  will  pay  for  the 
trouble  every  time.  You  can  tell  by  the 
weight  whether  the  doors  are  closed  or  not 
■without  going  to  the  pens. 


Poultry  In  Florida. 

A.  L.  COMBE,  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  CANADA. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  I  see  that  Mr.  Darving  of  Mass., 
writes  for  some  information  in  regard  to 
selling  eggs  in  Florida  for  little  over  two 
years  and  had  fowls  nearly  all  the  time. 
As  I  was  living  with  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  a  great  dislike  for  fowls,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  in  for  them  extensively,  as  I 
would  like  to  have  done.  I  lived  four  miles 
from  Orlando,  Orange  county,  on  a  ten 
acre  orange  grove.  I  kept  fifty  hens,  and 
allowed  them  to  roost  in  the  trees  (never 
lost  one  by  an  opossum  or  skunk)  and  I 
never  had  any  trouble  to  sell  my  eggs.  The 
demand  was  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  average  price  of  eggs  all  the  year 
round  was  twenty-five  cents.  I  believe  that 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  hotels  buy  im- 
ported eggs  from  other  States.  They  would 
I  am  certain,  be  glad  to  buy  eggs  that  are 
warranted  fresh.  Fowls  are  sold  mostly 
alive,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  know  of  some 
places  who  are  prepared  to  buy  live  fowls  so 
that  they  might  kill  them  as  they  are  re- 
quired, as  meat  will  not  keep  there  long, 
it  being  a  hot  climate.  I  sold  a  few  dressed 
and  got  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  them. 
One  could  buy  dressed  fowls  at  the  market 
-close  to  where  I  was  for  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  weight  of  the  ones  I 
saw  were  from  two  to  three  pounds  apiece. 
There  were  times  I  did  not  see  any  in  the 
market  but  could  no  doubt  get  some  by 
ordering  some.  Fowls  are  sold  alive  and 
feathered  from  $4  to  about  $5.50  a  dozen. 

The  drawbacks  were  lice  and  jiggers. 
The  Wyandottes  were  popular  and  did  well. 
I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  allow  their 
fowls  to  roost  in  the  trees  as  I  considered 
myself  very  lucky  by  not  having  any  stolen. 
I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish  your 
readers  to  go  entirely  upon  the  figures  that 
I  have  mentioned,  for  it  is  some  few  years 
ago  since  that  I  was  there,  and  the  prices 
may  have  changed  since  then,  and  I  sold 
my  eggs  mostly  to  private  customers. 


Rhick  .lavas. 
B.  A.  SMITH.  WASHBITRN,  ILL. 

I  started  last  spring  with  nine  hens, 
Black  Javas,  hatched  84  chicks,  and  raised 
all  but  two.  One  choked  while  feeding 
them  bone  and  the  other  would  eat  until 
it  could  not  stand  and  then  sat  down  and 
continued  to  eat.  It  kept  this  up  for  about 
a  week  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost.  I 
think  I  have  done  fairly  well  and  I  got 
what  information  I  have  about  chickens 
from  the  "Poultry  Keeper." 


Wry  Tails. 

AIRS.  C.  E.  DENMAN.  GURNEY,  ILL. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my 
experience.  Perhaps  it  will  benefit  some- 
one. A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  hen  with  a 
crooked  tail.  I  thought  it  was  due  to  so 
many  huddled  together  when  small,  and  as 
she  was  a  good  hen  I  kept  her  and  now  I 
have  several  like  her.  This  last  week  I 
thought  I  would  kill  the  young  chickens 
and  when  dressed  they  make  very  ill- 
shaped  chickens. — [It  can  be  transmitted 
from  parents  to  chicks. — Ed.] 


A  Good  Record. 

A.  H.  CLARK,  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

I  have  now  18  pullets  and  9  hens  of  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  mostly  white.  I  have 
one  last  year's  hen  crossed  from  Brown 
Leghorn  cock  on  Plymouth  Rock  hen.  She 
is  a  dandy,  began  laying  last  Thanksgiving, 
and  so  far  she  has  laid  167  eggs,  besides 
setting  May  12th,  raising  11  chicks,  laying 
again  July  13th,  began  moulting  August  3d, 
and  has  laid  and  moulted  irregularly  ever 
since,  but  now  she  is  plumed  and  laying 
regularly  with  another  month  to  swell  the 
year's  egg  yield,  which  I  think  will  easily 
reach  180.  How  is  this  for  a  cross? — [It  is 
an  excellent  record. — Ed.] 


A  Protection  From  Bats. 

LIZZIE  T.  DARR,  MEND  HAM,  N.  J. 

Under  the  floor  of  our  poultry  house, 
and  two  feet,  or  more,  if  you  like,  up  the 
sides,  between  walls,  put  galvanized  wire 
netting,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  cel- 
lar windows,  the  meshes  to  be  half  inch 
square.  For  a  poultry  house  with  earth 
floor;  this  can  be  dug  out  a  couple  of  feet 
and  laid  all  over,  and  the  eai  th  thrown  back. 
Nothing  will  get- through  it  to  bother  the 
poultry. 

Shall  The  Farmer  Raise  Chickens. 

(CLARA  S.  EVERTS.) 

Although  every  farm  has  some  chickens, 
and  almost  every  paper  we  pick  up  asserts 
that  there  is  more  money  in  poultry  than  in 
any  other  stock  according  to  money  invest- 
ed, yet  few  farmers  make  any  provisions 
for  poultry  raising  as  they  do  for  other 
stock;  and  when  asked  about  the  profits, 
declare  there  is  no  money  in  it,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  women  folks,  they  would  not 
bother  with  them;  some  men  insisting  they 
could  buy  the,  eggs  and  chickens  they  use 
cheaper  than  they  can  raise  them.  But  let 
us  investigate.  No  farmer  can  make  a 
profit  in  any  branch  of  stock  raising  with- 
out suitable  shelter  and  care,  which  latter 
includes  manner  of  handling  and  breeding, 
as  well  as  food.  What  man  would  make 
hog  raising  pay  if  his  sows  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence lost  half  their  pigs?  Who  would 
make  a  success  of  sheep  raising,  if  so  care- 
lessly managed  that  the  early  lambs  died, 
and  the  wool  was  poor  on  account  of  im- 
proper care  and  food?  Is  there  any  money 
in  dairying  if  the  cows  run  only  on  pasture, 
or  in  the  stalk  field,  with  little  other  shel- 
ter than  a  barbed  wire  fence?  Yet  poultry 
is  often  managed,  rather  mismanaged,  in 
just  such  a  way. 

Let  us  study  the  markets.  We  are  sure 
we  are  safe  in  saying  there  is  no  time  but 
that  poultry  is  worth  twice  as  much  per 
pound  as  beef,  pork  or  mutton;  while  dur- 
ing much  of  the  year  it  is  worth  three,  or 
more  times  as  much;  broilers  often  bring- 
ing in  the  city  market  as  much  as  six  times 
the  price  of  other  meats.  Careful  stock 
raisers  assert  that  a  pound  of  poultry  can 
be  raised  more  cheaply  than  a  pound  of 
beef  or  pork.  While  we  have  not  investi- 
gated this  ourselves,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  even  where  poultry  is  confined, 
and  gets  no  other  food  than  given  by  the 
owner.  On  the  farm,  where  poultry  have 
a  free  range  and  pick  up  much  of  the 
food  in  the  way  of  grains  and  seeds,  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  to  say  nothing 
of  injurious  insects,  it  certainly  stands  to 
reason  that  a  pound  of  poultry  can  be 
raised  more  cheaply  than  one  of  .  beef  or 
pork,  and  may  become  a  source  of  profit 
on  any  farm,  where  intelligent  preparation 
is  made  them.  Comfortable  buildings  in 
winter;  "shelter  from  rains  for  young  chick- 
ens in  summer,  and  at  all  times,  the  intel- 
ligent care  and  feeding  that  is  given  other 
stock,  will  make  it  pay  to  "bother  with 
poultry;"  but  none  can  make  a  success  of 
poultry  with  out  proper  accommodations 
any  more  than  they  can  with  other  stock. 
Comfortable  quarters  and  summer  shelter 
does  not  necessarily  mean  expensive  ones. 
On  many  farms  there  is  enough  waste  ma- 
terial to  make  the  summer  sheds  and  yards 
necessary.  If  new  must  be  purchased, 
buildings  and  fences  that  will  answer  the 
purpose  can  be  constructed  cheaper  than 
for  other  stock,  as  sheds  may  be  lower, 
and  lath  used  for  fences.  In  the  above  we 
have  referred  only  to  chickens.  In  many 
localities  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  pay  a 
better  profit,  while  guineas  as  a  source  of 
income  should  not  be  forgotten. — Practical 
Farmer. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  ihe  West 
Arc  now  attracting;  tup  ntlention  of  the 
whol"!  world,  and  the  results  of  placeraud 
quartz  mining  are  fu  lly  equal  to  the  finds 
of  unggets  in  the  early  California  clays. 

Colorado,  M mtana,  Idaho,  Washinsrror 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  othe,. 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  information,  address  .John  E. 
Pott,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


MEDITERRANEAN  BREEDS. 


Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Black  Spanish, 
Andalnsions,  and  Anconas. 

Their  home  has  undoubtedly  for  cen- 
turies been  on  the  many-bayed  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  they  are  still  almost 
everywhere  to  be  found,  not  in  any  great 
purity  of  breed  as  regards  to  marking  and 
color,  but  with  certain  clearly  defined 
characteristics  running  through  all  their 
sub-varieties,  which  are  surer  evidence  of 
common  ancestry  than  simple  peculiarities 
of  feather.  The  latter  can  easily  be  en- 
grafted on  a  breed,  the  former  take  many 
generations  to  produce.  , 

Some  of  them,  as  the  Leghorns,  have  come 
to  us  from  the  New  World,  yet  with  doubt- 
less their  old  and  correct  name,  and  still 
showing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  fowls 
common  on  the  Italian  shores.  Others,  as 
the  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  have  long 
been  bred  in  our  extreme  southwestern 
counties,  where  probably  thy  were  first  in- 
troduced by  Spanish  traders  and  where 
they  flourish  better  than  m  any  other  part 
o£  England. 

Others,  again,  as  the  highly-bred  exhi- 
bition White-faced  Spanish,  have  come  to 
us  from  Holland,  whither  doubtless  they 
were  brought  during  the  rule  of  Spain  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  Dutch  have  a 
peculiar  talent  and  fancy  for  growing  and 
breeding  up  to  a  special  standard,  and  in 
all  probability  they  improved  the  fancy 
point  of  the  white  face  before  much  at- 
tention was  given  to  pedigree  breeding  in 
England. 

Broadly  speaking  those  subvarieties  of 
the  family  which  are  kept  in  the  Italian 
peninsula  are  colored  in  plumage  and  yel- 
low in  legs.  Those  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
are  blue-legged,  and  in  plumage  black  and 
white,  or  of  some  intermediate  hue,  as 
biue  or  speckled.  The  characteristics  of 
form  common  to  all,  are  considerable  devel- 
opment of  single  comb,  which  in  the  hens 
is  pendent,  short  bodies  from  breast  to 
tail,  short  backs,  and  tails  carried  some- 
what upright. 

Their  common  excellence  Is  that  the  hens 
are  abundant  layers  of  large  rather  round 
eggs,  and  are  non-sitters.  It  is  as  layers, 
not  exhibition  birds,  that  we  are  now  prim- 
arily concerned  with  them.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  have  an  eye  for  the  beau- 
tiful can  well  please  themselves  according 
to  their  taste  from  the  catalogue  of  sub- 
varieties  which  we  shall  give. 

Our  attention  and  pen  was  drawn  to 
this  subject  by  the  complaint  of  a  friend 
the  other  day  that  his  White-faced  Black 
Spanish  hens  were  very  poor  layers.  He 
had  heard  that  Spanish  were  the  fowls  for 
egg,  and  thought  himself  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive a  present  of  some  half  dozen  pullets 
till  a  six  months'  corn  bill  had  no  eggs 
to  balance  it  on  the  other  side.  Many 
similar  complaints  have  from  time  to  time 
reached  us,  and  many  queries  as  to  the 
cause  of  Spanish  hens  disappointing  their 
owners. 

Our  general  answer  to  them  is,  that  we 
believe  the  race,  for  some  reason  which  we 
do  not  pretend  to  explain,  is  not  suited  to 
be  bred  up  to  any  fancy  standard  of  points. 
We  have  had  the  most  perfect  Cochins  in 
fluff  and  rotundity  which  have  been  the 
very  best  and  most  productive  of  layers. 
We  have  had  Hamburgs  which,  after  win- 
ning at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Birmingham, 
have  immediately  begun  to  lay,  and  for 
eight  months  continuously  laid  unvarying 
fertile  eggs. 

We  have  found  some  of  the  exhibition 
Dorkings  we  have  ever  known  the  best  of 
layers  too.  We  have  possessed  high-class 
exhibiton  Spanish;  but  we  have  found  them 
miserable  layers.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  breeders 
of  the  less  highly  cultivated  sub-varieties 
of  the  race  that  they  are  among  the  very 
best   of  layers. 

For  the  benefit  of  Poultry  keepers  who 
require  a  breed  of  good  layers  and  non- 
sitters,  will  enumerate  the  various 
branches  of  the  family  we  know.  Space 
will  not  allow  us  to  describe  the  points 
of  each.  These  must  be  sought  in  poultry 
books,  or  better  studied  practically  at  poul- 
try shows. 

1.  We  will  take  a  fowl  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  From  the  Alps  to  Oalabria  we 
have  observed  that  nearly  all  the  Italian 
fowls  are  akin  to  what  we  call  Leghorns. 
Of  course,  the  colors  are  much  intermixed 
and  in  the  same  yard  are  seen  white  and 
brown,  and  Cuckoo  and  mottled  birds,  yet 
all  have  the  Leghorn  figure  and  comb. 
Both  varieties  are  now  shown  in  England 
— viz.:  the  White  and  the  Brown —  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  former  when  in 
good  trim  and  condition  are  peculiarly  at- 
tractive in  their  pure  whiteness;  the  latter 
are  exquisitely  rich  in  the  deep  chestnut 
and  brown  of  their  hues. 

We  have  recommended  them  as  layers  to 
several  breeders,,  not  for  fancy,  but  for 
the  supply  of  eggs  to  their  house,  and  all 
have  been  satisfied.  Here  comes  in  an- 
other proof  of  our  theory  against  selec- 
ing  arbitrary  fancy  points  for  this  race. 
Leghorns  are  a  breed  with  yellow  legs, 
and  had  as  well  yellowish  earlobes.  Cer- 
tainly these  were  not  pretty,  of  a  some- 


what sickly  tint,  but  there  is  doubtless  some 
connection  between  them  and  the  yellow 
legs. 

The  fanciers  soon  decreed  that  these  were 
not  to  be,  but  the  Leghorns  should  have 
pure  white  lobes,  and  in  time  they  had 
them.  What  is  the  result?  The  judges  say 
that  the  breed  gets  more  and  more  puny. 
The  last  exhibition  season  saw  a  great  de- 
cadence in  it,  and  now,  perhaps  too  late, 
some  of  the  best  authorities  upon  it  begin 
to  cry  out  that  this  arbitrary  fancy  stand- 
ard as  to  earlobes  must  at  once  be  dis- 
carded, or  that  the  breed  will  be  ruined. 

Whether  exhibitors  will  discard  it  we 
know  not,  but  we  strongly  advise  those 
breeders,  who  require  a  profitable  and  hand- 
some laying  breed  to  select  fine  and  robust 
Leghorns,  irrespective  of  the  tint  of  their 
ears.  We  have  seen  in  Italy  good  looking 
Cuckoo  birds,  and  have  lately  seen  some 
such  shown  in  England.  They  are  pretty, 
the  yellow  leg  contrasting  well  with  the 
blue  plumage,  and  Cuckoo  fowls  are  usual- 
ly hardy,  so  we  fancy  an  importation  of 
them  might  pay. 

2.  The  races  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  must,  of 
course,  stand  the  White-faced  breed,  not 
for  its  merits  nor  as  a  useful  fowl,  but  for 
its  old  celebrity.  There  was,  we  believe, 
a  time  when  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of 
view  size  was  much  more  thought  of  than 
it  now  is  in  the  breed.  Spanish  have  long 
been  famous  about  Bristol,  and  we  believe 
that  in  one  yard  thereabouts  long  pre- 
eminent there  were  grand  and  most  robust 
birds.  Such  doubtless  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  Spanish  hens  as  layers. 

Too  much  stress  has  long  been  laid  on 
the  abnormal  development  of  the  white 
face;  hence,  doubtless,  the  degeneracy  of 
the  breed,  or  at  least  of  many  strains  of  it, 
in  laying  powers.  Pure  White-faced  Span- 
ish have  been.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  albinos  of  their  kind,  and  not  a  separ- 
ate family,  and  therefore  should  hardly  be 
sought,  however,  pretty,  as  profitable  poul- 
try. Minorcas  (or,  as  some  people  call 
them.  Red-faced  Spanish)  are  marvellous 
egg  producers.  They  show  by  far  the  great- 
est development  of  comb  of  all  this  large 
combed  race,  and  certainly  surpass  all 
others  as  layers.  A  handsome  pen  of 
glossy  Black  Minorcas  in  good  condition  is 
a  pretty  sight.  The  White  variety,  too, 
though  not  so  common,  seems  a  distinct 
and  equally  hardy  race.  With  these  white 
earlobe  is  natural,  and  very  pretty  it  looks 
against  their  bright  red  faces. 

Of  all  the  brighter  or  delicate  colors  of 
fowls  there  is  none  which  we  have  found 
so  much  to  catch  the  eye  and  take  the 
fancy  of  non-fanciers  as  the  soft  dun  rich 
steel-blue  of  Andalusians.  Their  tints  can- 
not be  described;  they  must  be  seen  to  be 
admired.  A  class  of  Andalusians  at  a  large 
poultry  show  generally  has  a  crowd  about 
it.  They,  too,  are  very  good  layers,  and 
we  only  hope  that  the  efforts  of  fanciers 
to  hyper-exactness  of  lacing  on  the  breast 
or  other  fancy  points  will  not  cause  them 
to  overlook  size  and  vigor.  It  is  a  useful 
and  beautiful  breed.  It  would  be  a  sad 
pity  for  the  sake  of  one  additional  point 
of  beauty  to  risk  degeneracy. 

One  more  variety  there  is,  very  little 
known,  which  lovers  of  the  race  might 
care  to  cultivate.  We  mean  the  Ancona 
breed.  Of  course,  if  correctly  named  it 
should  be  classed  with  Italian  fowls,  but 
those  we  have  seen  had  so  much  more  the 
look  of  the  Spanish  sub-varieties  that  we 
should  fancy  its  nomenclature  might  be 
incorrect.  However  that  may  be,  Anconas 
are  speckled  black  and  white,  and  in  form 
resemble  small  Minorcas. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  a  race  of  fowls 
which  we  believe  to  be  almost  unrivalled 
as  layers  of  large  eggs.  Hamburgs  may 
surpass  them  in  number,  but  do  not  ap- 
proach them  in  size  of  eggs.  All  of  them 
bear  moderate  confinement  well,  and  if  a 
fair  proportion  of  early  pullets  are  an- 
nually kept  to  lay  through  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  will,  with  tolerable  manage- 
ment, form  profitable  egg-producers.  As, 
however,  we  have  said,  where  profit  is  the 
desideratum,  though  a  pure  and  distinctive 
breed  may  be  selected,  other  points  must 
be  looked  to  than  more  fancy  ones  in  the 
election  of  stock.  Here  and  there  the  best 
cupwinner  may  also  be  the  best  layer,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  race  will  not  stand  inter- 
breeding to  bring  out  particular  points. — ■ 
Poultry. 

Nez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palouse. — 
These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  bomeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It,  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (5JO,Oou)  acres  of  it  bave 
been  thrown  open  to  set.lement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorab  e  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
Gem ral  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  bt.  Paul,  Minn,  tor  folder  and 
discriptive  catalogue. 
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SWELLED  HEADS  AND  EYES. 


Some  of  t  he  Troubles  Met— Sores  on  the 
Heads— Remedies  Tried  — What  Sub- 
scribers Say. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  let- 
ters relating  to  sore  heads,  warts  on  the 
heads,  blindness,  swelled  heads,  etc.,  that 
to  attempt  to  answer  each  and  all  would 
be  but  repetition.  We  have  therefore  se- 
lected a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  have  the 
writers  give  the  symptoms,  to  enable  us  to 
reply  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

The  first  letter  is  from  a  lady  at  Geary, 
Pa.,  signed  "B.  P.  Rock,"  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  write  you  a  letter  of  inquiry,  as  I  have 
some  kind  of  a  disease  among  my  poultry. 
I  will  try  and  describe  it  and  see  if  you 
can  tell  me  what  it  is. 

•'The  first  I  notice  that  their  eyes  get  full 
of  water;  it  is  a  kind  of  a  stringy  sub- 
stance like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  full 
of  small  bubbles.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two  they  will  get  so  sore  that  they 
swell  and  shut.  Some  of  them  have  small 
sores  on  their  tongues  or  the  roofs  of  their 
mouths,  and  I  noticed  on  some  that  are 
just  taken,  their  heads  seem  swelled  right 
below  the  ear  where  their  jaws  work,  a 
round  place  about  like  a  finger  nail,  and  it 
seems  like  it  was  the  bone  pressed  out; 
it  is  hard  like  bone  and  seems  to  hurt  if 
pressed  on.  The  chickens  live  for  weeks 
after  they  take^it  and  eat  just  as  if 
there  was  nothing  the  matter.  1  am  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  is  the  matter;  I  was 
told  it  was  chicken  pox.  Is  there  such  a 
disease  among  chickens?  I  never  had  any 
disease  among  my  chickens  but  cholera,  so 
I  do  not  know  what  the  disease  is  nor  what 
remedy  to  apply. 

"I  have  the  Plymouth  Rock  variety  of 
chickens  and  I  keep  about  sixty,  but  have 
over  a  hundred  young  ones.  I  have  a 
good  house,  30x10  feet,  and  we  have  cleaned 
and  disinfected  it  thoroughly,  but  have 
failed  to  check  the  disease.  I  have  used 
vaseline  to  anoint  their  eyes  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  help.  I  remove  the  afflicted 
ones  Irom  the  flock  as  soon  as  they  have 
it.  I  feed  a  mash  of  boiled  potatoes  thick- 
ened with  bran  and  oil  meal.  I  have  been 
mixing  salts  and  sulphur  with  it,  as  I  saw 
in  your  paper  that  salts  was  good  to  clean 
their  blood. 

"I  feed  ground  bone  and  ground  crack- 
lings too,  and  in  the  evening  wheat  and 
corn.  Quite  a  number  of  my  young  chick- 
ens roost  in  a  small  orchard  where  I  raised 
them.  I  have  not  moved  them  to  the  chick- 
en house  and  they  have  not  caught  the  dis- 
ease as  yet.  There  is  none  of  them  con- 
fined: they  run  where  they  please.  Can  you 
give  me  any  advice?  If  you  can,  please  do 
so." 

In  the  above  case  the  eyes  become  in- 
flamed, are  full  of  water,  and  sores  appear 
on  the  combs  and  wattles,  as  well  as  on 
the  tongues  and  roofs  of  the  mouths.  The 
fowls  live  several  weeks,  and  chickens  not 
with  the  afflicted  ones  are  free  from  the 
disease,  which  shows  that  it  is  conta- 
gious. 

Notice  that  the  food  is  wheat  and  corn, 
bone,  oilmeal,  bran,  and  cracklings.  The 
cracklings  are  no  doubt  from  pork,  and 
are  among  the  most  unsuitable  of  all  foods. 
The  above  diet  is  very  fattening,  and  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  difficulty. 

The  disease  is  roup,  and  any  attempt  to 
cure  the  birds  would  be  simply  a  waste 
of  labor,  as  they  would  not  prove  profitable 
even  if  cured.  In  such  cases  it  is  best 
to  destroy  them. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Porter,  Brimstone,  Ohio, 
writes  her  experience,  as  follows: 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  chickens  and  the  cause. 
I  have  found  a  remedy  but  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  cause.  They  get  blind,  combs 
stiff  or  dried  up,  and  some  of  them  have 
scabs  or  sores  that  look  like  a  cold  sore 
clear  clown  their  bills.  I  have  two  cases 
now  that  their  heads  all  over  the  top  are 
covered  with  those  sores  and  their  eyes 
look  as  though  they  would  burst.  I  have 
lost  several,  that  I  did  not  know  the  trou- 
ble, one.  a  May  chicken,  recovered  so  that 
it  looked  all  right  but  it  was  blind,  so  we 
killed  it.  My  remedy  is  to  feed  corn  meal 
with  a  good  deal  of  cayenne  pepper  in  it 
and  rub  them  very  freely  twice  a  day  with 
vaseline.  The  chickens  that  are  sick  now 
are  about  two  months  old  and  they  still 
roost  with  the  mother  hen  in  the  coop 
which  they  have  always  been  in,  so  I  could 
not  think  it  was  roup  but  that  it  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  I  am  well  satisfied." 

The  lady  does  not  think  the  difficulty  is 
roup  but  in  that  she  is  mistaken.  Notice 
that  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  first  case,  though  she  re- 
sorted, as  a  remedy,  only  to  cornmeal  and 
pepper. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Herbert  Fountain,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  who  says: 

"Will  you  please  give  me  some  advice 
how  to  cure  my  sick  chicken?  I  am  a 
beginner  and  experiment    a    great  deal. 


There  is  disease  among  the  chickens  in  this 
part  of  the  country  which  causes  one  side 
of  the  head  to  swell  and  the  eyes  close; 
sometimes  both  sides  of  the  head  are  swol- 
ln,  but  not  as  a  general  rule.  The  ones 
that  died  had  a  different  disease;  they 
frothed  at  the  mouth  and  soon  died  but 
they  had  no  swelling." 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  his  fowls 
the  swelling  occurred  on  one  side  of  the 
face  first,  and  then  sometimes  on  both 
sides. 

Now  let  us  look  over  the  above  cases 
and  endeavor  to  find  some  light. 

First,  they  feed  too  much  concentrated 
food  and  get  their  birds  in  condition  for 
such  attacks.  They  should  give  less  fat- 
tening food  and  allow  more  cut  clover, 
cooked  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. 

Often  the  swelled  eyes  come  in  this  way. 
A  draught  of  air  at  night  flows  from  the 
right  of  the  fowls.  It  may  be  top  ventila- 
tion, crack  in  the  wall,  nail  holes,  or  some 
crevice,  and  it  blows  on  the  right  eyes  of 
every  fowl.  That  eye  becomes  inflamed, 
or  swells,  and  frequently  the  result  is  a 
tumor,  or  suppuration.  To  relieve  the  pain 
the  poor  bird  turns  the  other  side  of  its 
face  (the  left-side)  and  then  both  sides 
become  swollen. 

Say  what  you  please  about  "fresh  air," 
readers,  but  it  kills  more  than  it  cures. 
Suffocation  is  mild  compared  with  draughts. 
The  ventilator  is  murderous. 

Soon  the  whole  body  becomes  diseased 
(blood  poison),  the  throat  also  being  at- 
tacked. We  have,  then,  what  is  called 
roup;  that  is,  in  one  form — scrofulous — and 
then  sores  set  in. 

The  remedy  is  really — the  hatchet.  It  is 
cheaper  to  destroy  them  than  to  handle 
them,  as  the  disease  becomes  contagious, 
and  to  try  to  give  medicine  is  difficult  be- 
cause the  birds  will  not  care  to  eat  and 
to  handle  a  whole  flock  two  or  three  times 
a  day  is  very  laborious. 

If  you  will  try  remedies,  however,  then 
anoint  face,  combs,  eyes,  wattles,  and 
heads  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
vaseline  and  ichthyol  (from  drug  store), 
once  a  day,  give  a  pill  composed  of  one 
grain  each  of  quinine  and  bromide  of  pot- 
ash, and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate,  of 
potash  down  their  throats.  In  the  drinking 
water,  to  one  gallon  add  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
solution  of  permangenate  of  potash. 

Disinfect,  burn  sulphur  in  the  house, 
and  scatter  air-slaked  lime  everywhere,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  close  up  all 
ventilator  draughts. 

Get  the  book  on  diseases — Ilustrator  No. 
3 — price  25  cents,  which  gives  all  the  latest 
on  diseases. 


The  Rest  Poultry  House. 

Mr.  Otto  Lan,  Cedarburg,  Wis.,  desires 
to  keep  500  hens  "for  a  start,"  and  wishes 
to  know  just  what  kind  of  a  poultry  house 
to  builld.  As  Mr.  Lan  has  some  ideas  of 
his  own,  and  wishes  our  advice,  we  give  his 
letter  below  as  it  contains  some  impor- 
tant questions  which  may  concern  others. 
He  writes  as  follows: 

"I  will  probably  engage  in  the  poultry 
business  and  would  be  very  pleased  to  have 
you  give  me  some  advice  and  give  me  plans 
on  some  buildings  that  you  have  in  use  at 
your  poultry  farm.  Buildings  suitable  for 
hens  kept  for  eggs  would  be  what  I  wished 
information  on., 

"I  have  an  acre  of  ground,  sloping  to  a 
creek  on  the  south  side  and  would  like 
to  keep  500  hens  for  a  start.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  poultry  raising  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  would  like  to  increase. 
Would  you  advise  a  shed  roof  for  a  poultry 
house  considering  warmth,  room  and  sani- 
tary conditions,  or  would  you  advise  a  roof 
of  this  style. 

"At  present  I  would  like  a  structure  of 
about  84  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  As  my 
ground  is  quite  uneven  I  will  have  to  build 
east  and  west  on  the  north  end  with  house, 
one  yard  facing  south  and  not  have  yards 
on  the  north  side  of  house.  This  will  only 
allow  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out  of  build- 
ing on  south  side,  but  they  will  have  ample 
yards  in  this  respect. 

"Now  as  to  interior  arrangements  of  such 
a  house,  I  am  not  settled  upon.  The  ar- 
rangements of  roosts,  nests,  etc.,  so  as  to 
quickly  clean  and  feed  is  a  point  that  I 
wish  to  know.  As  you  see,  a  house  84x16 
will  allow  of  six  departments  14x16  feet. 
Is  this  room  enough  for  300  hens  if  well 
cared  for,  allowing  50  for  one  apartment. 

"Is  a  board  floor  better,  warmer  and  dry- 
er than  an  earth  one?  Would  you  consider 
lath  and  plaster  warmer  than  boards  and 
paper?  My  idea  of  building  for  warmth 
would  be  to  nail  matched  fencing  on  the 
studding,  then  building  paper,  and  finish 
off  with  ship  laps  or  clap  boards  for  out- 
side, the  inside  or  studding  to  be  first 
paper  and  then  matched  boards,  and  roof 


double  paper,  shingled  with  matched  fenc- 
ing for  ceiling.  As  you  are  a  successful 
poultry  grower  I  look  upon  you  as  the  best 
source  of  information,  for  a  beginner  would 
be  enabled  to  obtain  in  order  to  get  a  start. 
You  evidently  know  how  anyone  engaged  in 
a  pursuit  for  a  livelihood  is  when  commenc- 
ing all  uncertainties  and  a  few  pointers 
from  one  who  has  had  experience  and  who 
has  had  success,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived." 

Now,  in  order  to  answer  such  questions 
we  issued  a  book,  known  as  "Illustrator 
No.  1,"  (only  25  cents),  in  which  every  kind 
of  poultry  house,  is  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. It  has  over  100  illustrations.  To 
attempt  to  describe  the  "best"  house,  or 
one  suitable  to  his  purpose,  would  require 
a  page  or  two.  The  fact  is  we  all  are  look- 
ing for  just  such  a  house.  The  best  house 
depends  on  the  pocket  book;  that  is — the 
cost.  Then  again,  we  have  found  that 
every  man  who  ever  built  a  poultry  house 
is  well  satisfied  but  he  would  "do  it  a  little 
different  if  he  had  to  do  it  over  again." 

But  we  will  try  to  answer  the  question. 
We  suppose  that  he  desires  a  cheap  house 
but  one  that  is  good.  We  would  build  it 
16x84  feet  (the  length  he  suggested),  8  feet 
high  in  front,  6  feet  high  in  the  rear,  with 
alley  way  the  whole  length,  three  feet  wide, 
divided  into  six  apartments,  and  put  25 
hens  (150  fowls  in  all)  in  each  apartment,  as 
500  hens  cannot  be  successfully  kept  in  a 
house  16x84  feet.  The  house  (for  his  cli- 
mate) should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  with 
board  partitions  between  apartments,  nests 
at  the  rear,  droppings  board  and  roosts 
over  the  nests.    Roof  to  be  of  tarred  paper. 

To  put  50  hens  together  one  should  have 
a  space  about  16x20  feet,  and  it  is  also  too 
many  in  one  lot,  as  25  hens  will  give  more 
eggs  than  will  50,  the  competition  and 
"struggle  for  existence"  being  too  great  for 
so  large  a  flock  as  50  hens. 

Board  floors  are  the  best  provided  rats 
no  not  get  under  them,  and  that  is  the 
great  drawback,  and  such  floors  must  al- 
ways be  kept  covered  with  cut  straw  or 
leaves  to  the  depth  of  three  inches. 

As  to  keeping  "50  hens  for  a  start"  do 
not  try  it.  Begin  with  25  hens  and  gradu- 
ally increase.  One  cannot  begin  with  500, 
as  they  must  first  be  hatched  and  raised. 
To  attempt  to  buy  500  hens,  or  even  100, 
means  sure  failure,  for  every  hen  bought 
is  so  much  risk  of  disease  and  lice  being 
brought  into  the  flock. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Lan  may  not  con- 
sider our  remarks  as  very  encouraging  but 
we  make  it  a  rule  to  protect  every  reader 
from  loss.  It  is  of  no  advantage  for  us  to 
hold  out  inducements  which  only  inflict  in- 
jury upon  those  who  confide  in  us. 

The  Chicks  Died. 

Mr.  W.  Ruge,  Wango,  N.  J.,  tried  to 
raise  some  chickens  and  did  not  succeed. 
What  he  did  is  given  and  also  the  symp- 
toms. As  his  case  is  one  that  is  often  met 
we  give  his  statement,  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  trying  to  raise  some  chick- 
ens all  the  spring  but  without  success. 
They  seem  to  hatch  all  right  and  soon  after 
hatched  they  begin  to  die  off  one  by  one. 
First  I  noticed  that  they  began  to  droop 
their  wings,  their  beaks  seem  to  get  longer, 
with  a  sinking  between  the  eyes  and  beak; 
they  seem  to  stop  eating  and  sing  all  day, 
and  in  a  day  or  so  I  find  them  dead  one 
by  one.  I  feed  them  meal,  bran,  flour, 
and  middlings,  all  they  can  eat.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  them?" 

The  chicks  were  hatched  in  the  spring, 
and  "soon  after  hatched"  they  died  off  one 
by  one.  The  difficulty  was  probably  lice, 
either  the  mites  or  the  large  lice  on  their 
heads.  His  food  for  little  chicks— bran, 
meal,  flour,  and  middlings,  "all  they  can 
eat,"  is  not  according  to  rules,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  food  may  have  had  more 
to  do  with  the  loss  than  did  lice.  He  does 
not  state  if  he  fed  it  raw  or  cooked,  or 
state  how  often  he  fed.  It  is  difficult  to 
raise  chicks  when  they  are  overfed,  or 
when  given  foods  such  as  he  mentions.  A 
cake  of  cornmeal,  middlings,  and  sifted 
ground  oats,  fed  three  times  a  day,  would 
have  been  better. 

Ventilating:  A  Brooder  House. 

Mr.  Albert  Mickler,  Good  Ground,  Long 
Island,  uses  no  ventilation  and  his  brooder 
house  is  damp.  He  has  the  Cooper  brooder 
system,  which  heats  the  house.  He  now 
wishes  to  know  how  to  ventilate,  and 
writes: 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  what  should  be 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  my  brooder  house. 
I  have  a  house  15x64  feet,  covered  with 


yellow  pine  and  shingled  thick  over  the 
same.  I  have  not  put  any  ventilation  into 
it  on  account  of  drafts.  Last  winter,  when 
I  had  chickens  in  the  same,  it  got  so  damp 
that  the  water  ran  in  streams  down  on 
them.  I  got  Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper's  (Homer 
City,  Pa.)  heater  and  pipes  to  heat  the 
brooders,  which  works  very  nicely.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do,  put  ventilation 
in  the  same?  If  so,  what  kind  are  the 
best,  or  is  there  any  other  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  dampness.  The  house  has  ground 
floor,  no  boards.  The  house  has  two 
stories,  the  upper  room  is  used  for  a  store 
room.  If  you  cannot  advise  me  in  this 
matter,  please  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
in  formation." 

The  dampness  is  due  to  the  condensing 
of  the  moisture  on  the  walls.  This  may 
be  due  to  evaporation  from  the  water  cans, 
from  moisture  in  the  air,  or  to  exhalations 
from  the  birds.  How  to  ventilate  is  a 
problem.  We  might  ask  how  best  to  ven- 
tilate your  dwelling  house.  To  get  venti- 
lation is  an  easy  matter,  but  ventilation 
without  loss  of  warmth  or  draughts  of  air 
is  quite  another  matter.  Much  depends  on 
the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time  of 
ventilating.  If  a  ventilator  is  used  a  small 
lamp  should  be  placed  in  it  so  as  to  cause 
an  upward  draught.  All  tarred  paper 
should  be  put  on  the  outside,  and  not  on 
the  inside  of  the  house.  Doors  and  win- 
dows should  be  opened  at  times  when  it  can- 
be  done.  We  illustrate  several  systems  of 
ventilation  in  our  Illustrator  No.  1.  The 
ground  floor  should  be  a  foot  higher  than 
the  outside  level. 


Breeding  From  Sports. 

Mr.  A.  B.  CanfieLd,  South  Bend,  Neb., 
has  a  sport  White  Plymouth  Rock  which 
he  desires  to  mate  with  White  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  and  requests  us  to  give  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  so  doing.  He  de- 
scribes the  bird  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  keeping  from  25  to  100 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  for  my  breed- 
ing cockerel  next  season  I  have  purchased 
a  sport  White  Rock  cockerel,  that  is  as  fine 
a  breeding  bird  as  I  have  ever  seen.  Will 
this  be  breeding  up  or  back.  He  is  a  sport 
from  a  Barred  Rock  breeder  here,  and  a 
fine  bird.  I  know  he  has  none  other  than 
Plymouth  Rock  blood  in  his  veins,  and  is 
not  an  inbred  bird,  as  he  was  produced  by 
mating  the  lightest  in  color  for  past  three 
years,  and  changing  male  birds  each  sea- 
son." 

To  invigorate  the  flock  it  is  better  to 
use  the  sport  than  any  other  because  one 
is  then  sure  that  he  is  not  akin  to  the 
hens.  The  tendency  of  birds  is  to  breed 
lighter,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
chicks  will  have  any  drak  feathering  ex- 
cept perhaps  one  or  two,  and  the  next 
year's  mating  with  white  birds  will  destroy 
that  defect.  The  proper  plan  is  to  mate 
him  with  a  few  selected  hens,  not  using 
him  exclusively,  but  by  all  means  do  not 
miss  the  opportunity  to  get  new  blood  by 
using  the  sport  if  you  are  sure  he  is  pure 
bred. 

Black  Minorcas. 

Why  have  Leghorns  so  long  been  called 
egg-machines  when  that  title  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Black  Minorcas,  the  most  pro- 
lific layers  of  the  largest  eg;:>  I 

This  noble  breed,  though  steadily  gaining 
in  popularity,  is  not  sumciently  known; 
its  mcr it>  arc  notproperlv  understood. 

It  is  n  ,t  my  wish  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  long  recital  of  the  niauy*  qualities  of 
the  Black  Minorca,  but  simply  to  state  in 
brief  a  few  reasons  why  it  is  a  valuable 
breed  to  keep  n«  a  money  producer: 

1.  They  are  very  liberal  layers,  acknowl- 
edging no  superiors. 

2.  Tbey  lay  a  very  large  egg,  running 
easily  five  to  the  pound. 

3.  *As  chicks  they  are  hardy,  active  and 
easy  to  rear. 

4.  As  fowls,  they  possess  a  strong, 
healthy  constitution,  remarkably  free  from 
disease. 

5.  Pullets  are  very  precocious,  with 
ordinary  care,  laying  when  five  months 
old. 

6.  They  are  easv  to  fatten,  and,  when 
properly  ted.Dresenl  a  well  rounded  breast, 
heavily'enated  with  juicy,  tender,  well- 
llavored  Hob . 

T.  Old  fowls  are  easily  fattened  and 
made  tender,  and  are  very  good  size. 

8.  Alwavs  active,  thev  make  good  fora- 
gers when  allowed  unlimited  range,  and 
withal  are  eentle,  easily  turned  and  stand 
close  confinement  admirably. 

9.  Tbey  have  a  good,  solid  frame, capable 
of  carrying  increased  weight,  and  judicious 
breeding  should  add  a  pound  to  the  present 
standard  weight. 

Minorca  breeders  should  wake  up  to 
their  opportunities  and  prepare  for  an  ag- 
gressive  campaign.  Let  them  band  to- 
gether to  make  the  Minorca  exhibit  at  New 
York,  next  December,  a  memorable  one; 
Whv  not  make  up  a  special  purse,  calcu- 
lated to  attract  Minorca.-  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  ?—  (t.  P.  Raynaud,  in  Ameri- 
can Fancier. 
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New  York  should  have  the  next  A.  P.  A. 
meeting.  It  is  a  point  which  all  can  easily 
reach  and  a  large  attendance  will  be  the 
result. 

Oyster  shells  to  provide  lime  has  come  to 
the  front  again.  We  still  maintain  that  by 
feeding  proper  foods  no  shells  are  neces- 
sary except  to  provide  grit,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  excellent. 

The  large  crowds  at  the  Washington,  D. 
C,  show  last  year  will  be  largely  exceeded 
this  year,  so  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
know.  There  will  also  be  a  meeting  of 
fanciers  during  the  show. 

Mr.  Arthur  Felch,  Natick,  Mass.,  has 
a  "boss"  shipping  coop  for  shipping  pure 
breeds.  It  combines  strength,  lightness, 
and  comfort,  and  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient appliances  we  ever  saw  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


The  first  exhibition  of  the  Elmira  Poultry 
Association  will  be  held  in  Stanclilt  Hall, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  January  18th  to  22d,  in- 
clusive. Premium  list  now  ready.  For 
particulars  write  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Patterson,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  "Poultry  Keeper" 
are  interested  in  water  fowl  and  will  write 
to  T.  Parrer  Rackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
to  the  effect,  he  will  be  pleased  to  mail 
gratuitously  a  copy  of  the  Water  Fowl 
Club  Catalogue. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davison.  Glendola,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  had  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
live  stock.  The  vocal  powers  are  superb, 
and  his  weight  was  ten  pounds  at  birth, 
and  of  course  Mr.  Davison  is  very  proud 
of  him,  the  valuable  acquisition  being  a 
boy. 

The  Oregon  Poultry  Journal,  published 
•at  Salem,  Oregon,  Mr.  Geo.  Goodhue, 
editor,  is  an  attractive  new  journal  which 
is  published  at  50  cents  a  year,  and  which 
deserves  the  patronage  of  the  Pacific 
coast  poultrymen. 

The  Indiana  Fanciers  Association  will 
have  their  fourth  annual  exhibition  at  La- 
doga, Indiana,  December  7th  to  11th,  to 
be  in  a  special  tent  20x200  feet.  Mr.  I. 
N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Indiana,  assisted  by 
Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  of  Amo,  Indiana,  will 
judge.  For  farther  information  address 
Mr.  Frank  Gill,  Secretary,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  goes  around  Hammon- 
ton  winking  and  blinking  at  every  one  he 
meets.  On  being  asked  why  he  acted  so 
mysteriously  he  replied:  "I  euchered  old 
man  Felch  and  Arthur  out  of  the  best  pen 
of  Light  Brahmas  in  Massachusetts  and 
they  are  also  boss  layers."  Then  he  went 
off  smiling  all  over. 

In  selecting  officers  of  the  A.  P.  A.  the 
committees  have  been  unfortunate  in  se- 
lecting those  who  "vote"  for  the  place  of 
meeting  but  who  never  attend.  The  proof 
of  this  is  that  at  the  last  meeting,  with 
enough  Vice  Presidents  on  the  list  to  make 
a  large  meeting,  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  a  presiding  officer.  Only  "live" 
men  should  be  selected. 


The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Eastern     Middlesex     Poultry  Association 


will  be  held  on  January  12th  to  15th,  in- 
clusive, at  National  Hall,  Maiden,  Mass., 
with  $1200  offered  in  regular  and  special 
premiums,  as  well  as  a  number  of  silver 
cups.  Send  for  premium  list,  now  ready, 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Roberts,  No. 
14  Glen  avenue,  Maiden,  Mass. 


The  "Southern  Fancier"  enjoys  a  wide 
popularity  in  the  South  and  it  is  one  of 
the  live  poultry  papers.  For  a  long  time 
time  we  have  operated  kind  of  "combi- 
nation" with  it,  so  that  readers  could  get 
two  papers  for  a  small  sum,  hence  any- 
one sending  us  75  cents  can  get  it  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  a  whole  year. 


The  Texas  State  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  third  annual  exhibit  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  December  22nd  to  25th,  inclu- 
sive, with  Mr.  J.  K.  Felch  as  judge.  En- 
tries close  positively  on  December  15th. 
Premium  list  and  entry  blanks  now  ready. 
Address  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  McRey- 
nolds,  box  135,  Houston,  Texas.  No  place 
offers  better  opportunities  for  fanciers  to 
make  sales  than  Texas. 


The  "Fanciers  Gazette."  published  by 
Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  appeared  on 
our  desk  again,  and  received  a  cordial 
welcome.  It  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  appearance,  is  highly  and  splendidly 
illustrated  with  instructive  cuts,  as  well 
as  brimfull  of  reading.  It  has  long  filled 
a  place  in  journalism  which  could  not 
be  usurped,  and  now  that  it  has  resumed 
publication  it  should  be  cordially  sup- 
ported by  all  fanciers. 


The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  An- 
sonia  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  will 
be  held  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  January  6th 
to  9th,  inclusive.  They  request  fanciers 
to  enter  and  not  fail  to  come  to  the  show 
with  their  birds.  Premium  lists  now 
ready.  The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  C.  E. 
Rochenstyre,  P.  H.  Scudder,  S.  A.  Ballou, 
and  W.  J.  Stanton.  For  full  information 
address  the  Secretary,.  Mr.  George  A.  Hill, 
Ansonia,  Conn. 

We  are  asked  to  state  where  there  is 
a  good  market  for  roasters.  We  will 
state,  in  reply — in  any  of  the  large  cit;es. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  names 
of  commission  merchants.  "We  can  tell 
you  how  to  raise  poultry  but  we  do  nut 
agree  to  sell  anything.  If  we  knew  we 
would  not  inform  you  as  it  places  the  re- 
sponsibility on  us.  Do  not  write  us  for 
names  of  commission  merchants.  We 
know  nothing  about  them. 


The  Empire  State  Poultry  Association 
held  a  meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  President.  S.  F. 
Sherman,  Utica;  Vice  Presidents,  J.  C. 
Moon,  Newport;  Emery  R.  Pugh,  J.  J. 
Dwyer,  J.  H.  Gilmore,  Utica;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  W.  J.  B.  Williams.  Hol- 
land Patent;  Treasurer,  William  Horsley, 
Utica;  Directors,  T.  M.  Jones,  Maynard; 
A.  P.  Meyers,  Mohawk;  J.W.  Dowd,  Turin; 
R.  B.  Button,  Yorkville;  Thomas  Frost, 
Amsterdam;  E.  C.  Porter,  George  W. 
Chadwick,  Chadwick's  Mills;  J.  A.  Spraker, 
Sprakers;  J.  H.  Devine.  J.  A.  Haynes, 
Utica.  It  was  decided  that  at  the  annual 
show  to  be  held  at  Utica  in  February  a 
department  for  dogs  would  be  established. 

Regarding  the  Reading  show  Mr.  W. 
W,  Kulp  writes  us  as  follows:  "I  am 
just  home  from  a  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  find  plans  laid  that  far  sur- 
pass any  heretofore  attempted.  The  pre- 
miums are  surely  liberal.  The  cash  money 
special  amounts  to  nearly  $125,  divided 
on  the  popular  breeds.  A  $25  cup  is. 
offered  for  the  largest  exhibit,  also  two 
or  more  other  silver  cups  besides  valu- 
able trade  specials,  as  two  bone  cutters, 
a  Man  and  a  Standard;  one-half  ton  H. 
O.  Feed,  500  feet  of  the  best  roofing,  and 
very  many  more.  The  hall  has  been  re- 
fitted and  now  is  a  fine  auditorium,  very 
large  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
a  show.  It  will  surely  pay  to  send  stock 
and  to  come  if  possible.  A  fair  treat- 
ment is  assured."  Dates  are  December 
23  to  the  26th.  Send  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Shoe- 
maker, Reading,  Pa.,  for  premium  list. 


Ir  our  correspondent  from  Niagara  Falls, 
on  page  115,  November  Poultry  Keeper, 
will  write  to  box  13(5,  La  Salle,  N.  Y.,  he 
will  perhaps  learn  something  to  his  advan- 
tage. We  have  lost  his  name,  hence  this 
notice. 


Shelby,  N.  C,  will  hold  her  second 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Rutherford  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, on  December  16th  to  19th,  inclu- 
sive, Mr.  Stef  hen  T.  Lea  aetiuir  as  judge. 
Premium  list  now  ready,  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  L.  Sim- 
mons, Shelby,  N.  C. 

The  managers  of  the  Schoharie  (X.  Y.,) 
County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
are  making  great  preparations  for  their 
first  annual  exhibition,  which  is  to  lake 
place  in  the  village  of  Schoharie.  Dec.  loth, 
16th,  17th  and  18th,  1806.  The  entries  close 
Dec.  9th.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bassler  is  secretary, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y.  Mr.  F.  B.  Zimmer 
will  act  as  judge. 


The  Tiffin,  Ohio,  show  will  be  held  Jan. 
26th  to  30(b,  inclusive,  a  change  having 
been  made  to  avoid  conflict  of  d'ltes  with 
another  show.  Mr.  Charles  McClave  will 
judge,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  large 
show.  Liberal  premiums  and  specials  are 
offered  and  everybody  invited.-  Write  for 
premium  list  to  Mr.  J.  Skeen,  secretary, 
N.  W.  Ohio  Poultry  Association,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman  will  act  as  super- 
intendent. 


The  Michigan  State  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  at  De- 
troit, on  Jan.  5ih  to  9th  inclusive,  when 
the  Light  Brahma  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  Clubs,  of  Michigan,  will  also  meet 
with  them.  H.  A.  Bridge  and  Sharpe  But- 
terfleld  will  judge.  Mr.  F.  F.  Grimes,  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  is  secretary.  Six  silver  prizes 
are  offered,  as  well  as  other  liberal  offers. 
Premium  li»t  now  ready. 


7 he  Feather  for  Dtcember  will  be  the 
grand  holiday  number  and  a  souvenir  worth 
keeping.  Additional  pages  will  be  added 
to  accommodate  the  valuable  articles  that 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  that  num- 
ber. Every  article  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  mosn  artiste  way.  The  Christmas 
number  will  tie  a  work  of  art  and  a  revela- 
tiou  in  poultry  literature,  It  will  be  prized 
and  kept  for  years  to  come.  No  additional 
charge  will  be  made,  aud  ihose  wishing  a 
copy  should  send  their  name  and  five  cents, 
or  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  subscription'  to 
begin  with  that  number,  to  the  publishers, 
George  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  Central  Power 
Station,  Washington.  D.  C. 

On  January  12tb,  13fh,  14th  and  15th, 
1897,  will  be  held  the  fourth  annual  exhibi- 
tion in  St.  Jolmsbury,  Vt.,  with  every 
facility  fur  giving  one  of  the  best  exhibits 
any  association  can  give,  and  be  financially 
successful,  as  tuey  have  been  in  the  past. 
Tbey  have  just  ordered  new  and  improved 
coops  (the  handiest,  neatest,  and  best  they 
could  have  made).  They  will  charge  the 
small  sum  of  ten  cents  per  entry,  but  offer 
three  silver  cups  and  give  some  liberal 
special  premiums,  besides  having  a  veri- 
table mine  of  special  premiums  from  liberal 
merchants,  friends  and  members.  Mr.  II. 
B.  May,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  aud  Mr.  George 
Northrup,  of  liaceville,  N.  Y.,  will  do  the 
judging.  They  will  issue  2,500  copies  of 
their  premium  list  and  urge  all  fanciers  to 
.'end  for  one.  Address  Mr.  H.  VV.  Barrett, 
secretary,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt. 

The  Vermillion  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  fourth  annual  show  in 
Danville,  111.,  January  4th  to  9th,  1897. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  making 
extra  effort  to  make  it  surpass  the  pre- 
vious large  shows  held  there.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Russell  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  whose  work  was 
so  satisfactory  last  year  has  been  engaged 
to  judge  this  show.  It  will  be  held  in 
Battery  A  Armory,  one  of  the  best  halls 
for  the  purpose  in  the  State.  The  associa- 
tion will  be  under  the  same  management  as 
it  was  last  year  which  is  as  follows:  N. 
E.  Holden,  President;  C.  E.  Ellsworth,  Sec- 
retary; O.  L.  McCord,  Superintendent;  Di- 
rectors, J.  D.  Benedict,  L.  H.  Griffith,  C. 
E.  Myers,  L.  D.  Gass,  S.  H.  Oakwood, 
Henry  Hulce,  Frank  Dalby  and  Wm. 
Mayer.    The  premium  list  containing  the 


list  of  cash  prizes  and  a  grand  list  of  indi- 
vidual specials  is  now  ready.  For  further 
information  address  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Ellsworth,  Danville,  111. 

A  "  Living;  From  Poultry." 
This  book,  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer.  editor 
of  "Farm  Poultry,"  is  one  that  has  been, 
written  with  care.  Mr.  Boyer  has  no 
superior  as  an  authority  on  poultry,  and 
he  knows  how  to  write  for  the  practicaL 
man.  It  is  only  25  cents  and  can  be  had 
at  this  office. 


How  to  Judge  Fowls- 

Our  book  Illustrator  No.  4  is  just  what 
hundreds  will  want.  How  to  judge  and 
score  a  bird  will  be  fully  explained  in 
detail,  and  the  hook  will  be  but  25  cents,, 
though  it  will  really  be  worth  $25,  as 
there  is  nothing  like  it.  Four  books  and 
the  paper  one  year  for  only  a  dollar. 


The  Poultry  World. 

The  "Poultry  World"  (Mr.  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard's great  paper),  now  published  at 
Kearney,  Neb.,  has  been  reduced  from. 
$1.00  to  50  cents  a  year.  We  offer  it  and 
the  "Poutry  Keeper"  at  75  cents.  The  last 
issue  was  a  regular  "picture  gallery,"  il- 
lustrating the  houses,  yar^s,  contrivances, 
and  methods  on  the  large  Stoddard  poul- 
try ranch. 


Willi  Turkey=>  for  Crossing. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  a 
half  wild  gobbler  is  mated  with  domestic 
turkeys  there  is  a  wonderful  increase  in 
vigor  and  hardiness.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  Mrs.  W.  T.  Jackson,  Jeters- 
ville,  Va.,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  us,  as  she  has  made  a  specialty  of 
wild  and  half  wild  birds,  and  the*  Rhode 
Island  Station  reported  that  even  gobblers 
with  one-quarter  wild  blood  exerted  an 
excellent  influence  on  the  stock.  To  save 
your  young  turkeys,  and  to  infuse  new- 
blood  that  gives  both  hardiness  and  quality 
we  advise  readers  to  use  the  .wild  or 
half  wild  gobblers.  It  far  surpasses  all 
other  crosses. - 

Situations  and  Positions. 

We  are  always  willing  to  publish  the 
situ  itions  offeied  aud  desired  by  those  in- 
terested, as  oar  object  is  not  only  to  assist 
both  those  desiring  capable  men.but  also  to 
introduce  the  best  pouUrvmen  to  those 
who  may  need  their  services.  We  make  no 
charge  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Dolliver,  520  Soutli  Montford 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  desires  position  as 
assistant,  as  he  does  not  consider  himself, 
snffioiently  experienced  as  a  manager.  He 
is  23  years  old,  strictly  temperate,  aud  will 
work  for  a  moderate  salary.  He  has  had. 
some  experience. 

Wllkesbarre's  Great  Snow, 
The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  will  be  held  in  Loomis 
Hall,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  December  28th  to- 
January  2d.  The  members  are  desirous  of 
having  the  Wilkesbarre  show  eo.ual  to  the 
best,  and  if  they  can  judge  from  reports 
that  are  coming  in,  their  desire  will  be 
fulfilled  so  far  as  preparations  are  con- 
cerned. The  committee  appointed  to  so- 
licit special  premiums  have  met  with 
grand  success,  and  they  expect  to  have 
$100  in  gold  to  offer  in  addition  to  the 
other  valuable  special  premiums.  The  ex- 
hibition coops  of  the  Allentown  Associa- 
tion, which  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  land,  were  purchased  by  the 
Wilkesbarre  people  to  be  used  at  this 
show.  The  hall  is  centrally  located, 
among  a  generous  people,  who  liberally 
patronize  an  enterprise  of  this  sort.  Write 
for  premium  list  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Kirkhuff, 
Secretary,  34  Carey  avenue,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 

The  Great  Rochester  S«now. 

As  the  time  for  the  4th  annual  exhibit 
of  the  Rochestr  Poultry,  Pigeon  aud  Pet 
Stock  Association  is  not  far  distant,  and 
as  probably  many  exhibitors  are  anx- 
ious for  news  of  the  same,  they  are  as- 
sured that  the  prospects  are  bright  and 
all  points  to  another  large  and  success- 
ful exhibit. 

The   prospectus  and   premium   list  are 
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now  out  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  in- 
tending to  exhibit.  The  cash  premium 
will  be  most  liberal,  as  in  the  past.  The 
"special  premium"  will  again  be  a  fea- 
ture and  worthy  of  attention;  there  is 
no  string  to  any  of  them. 

The  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  breeders  have 
decided  to  organize  a  club  at  this  show, 
and  all  interested  will  confer  a  favor  by 
corresponding  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Schwab,  for  full  particulars.  The  show 
will  be  held  January  12th  to  Kith,  with 
Butterfield,  Brown,  and  Bicknell  as  judges. 

Their  record  c£  the  past  is  well  known 
to  all.  and  with  this  untarnished  record 
they  again  invite  all  fanciers  to  come  to 
the  exhibit  if  possible;  if  not  then  send 
the  birds,  as  they  will  have  the  best  of 
care  and  compete  for  honors  that  are 
second  to  none.  Mr.  H.  I*.  Schwab  is 
Secretary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Daytou  ."-how. 

The  third  corning  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Buckeye  Poultry  Association  will  be 
Ohio's  silver  cup  show,  to  be  held  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  December  22  to  29,  1896. 
The  Buckeye  Poultry  Association  has  made 
a  national  reputation  for  itself  by  its 
two  previous  successful  shows  and  its 
prospects  for  a  show  this  year  are  even 
more  flattering  than  before.  The  asso- 
ciation offers  twelve  grand  cups  (silver), 
to  be  placed  on  varieties  for  collection 
prizes,  besides  the  regular  association  cash 
prizes  and  numerous  specials,  which  will 
be  valuable  ,and  worth  competing  for. 
They  have  secured  the  services,  as  they 
believe  of  two  of  the  best  judges  in  the 
country, — B.  N.  Peirce,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  and  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Everything  awarded  by  these  judges  will 
be  paid  in  full.  The  management  informs 
us  that  in  everything  it  will  be  able 
to  outclass  its  1895'  exhibit.  Each  exhi- 
bitor, whether  present  or  not,  will  have 
the  best  possible  care  taken  of  his  stock 
by  the  most  competent  attendants.  Near- 
ly every  exhibitor  has  promised  a  large 
displayed  for  this  year  and  those  wer.e 
r.ot  present  last  year  have  shown  their 
willingness  to  be  at  the  coming  exhibi- 
tion. The  Buckeye  Poultry  Show  promises 
to  be  a  "peach"  and  among  the  largest 
and  best  of  the  season.  The  premium 
list  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  Every  per- 
son interested  should  send  for  one  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  George  Buetzel,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  S03  Haynes  street. 

The  Bingham  ton  Show. 

One  hundred  dollars  in  gold  coin  will  lie 
giveu  at  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.,)  Poultry 
Show  for  best  disp]  ly  of  one  variety  in  the 
different  classes,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Binghamton 
Poultry  Association,  to  be  paid  at  their 
third  annual  exhibition.  January  4th,  5cb, 
6th,  7th  and  Sth.  189".  Gold  watch,  value, 
$25,  for  best  display  of  Buff*.  The  Gold 
Specials  will  be  divided:  -i'Jo  for  bist  dis- 
play of  any  one  variety  in  the  show;  $10 
each  for  best  display  any  one  variety  in  the 
following  classes  —  Asiatic,  Ann  rican« 
Mediterranean.  Game  Bantam  and  Bantam, 
other  than  Game;  $10  for  best  display  of 
any  one  variety  not  included  in  above  spe- 
cials. A  $10  cash  special  will  be  placed  on 
pigeons.  A  cash  special  wi  11  be  given  on 
best  colored  Buff  Pi}  mouth  Rock,  Buff 
Wyandotte,  Buff  Leghorn  and  Buff  Cochin 
Bantam.  The  Association  have  made  ur- 
rangements  with  the  most  reliable  and 
noted  breeders  of  America  and  they  will 
offer  a  setting  of  eags  on  each  variety  as  a 
special  which  will  be  a  desirable  and  tempt- 
ing inducement  to  every  breeder  wishing  to 
introduce  new  blood  into  their  yaids.  Blue 
ribbons  will  be  awarded  on  each  variety  for 
best  display  by  OLe  exhibitor  in  that 
variety.  The  specials  are  in  addition  to 
the  liberal  regular  cash  premiums  offered 
by  the  Association,  anil  all  exhibitors  com- 
pete for  the  specials  without  extra  fee.  All 
poultry  except  Banlams  are  cooped  with- 
out charge.  The  show  will  be  held  in  a 
large  comfortable  brick  building  in  the 
centie  of  the  city,  ai.d  best  attention  and 
care  will  be  g  vi n  all  enl lies,  whether  ac- 
companied by  their  owners  or  not,  and  re- 
turned promptly  at  the  close  of  the  *how. 
Following  the  custom  of  last  year  all  pre. 
miums  will  be  paid  on  the  last  day  of  the 


exhibition.  The  judges  already  selected 
are:  Htnry  S.  Ball,  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
and  Hon.  James  Forsyth,  OwefEoJ  N.  Y. 
liirds  may  be  scut  by  United  Statis,  Welle 
Fargo,  National  or  American  Expresses  all 
have  otlices  located  on  same  street  as  the 
building  in  which  the  -how  will  be  held. 
Premium  list  now  ready,  copy  will  he  sent 
on  request.  Mr.  W.  R.  Alexander  is  Secre- 
tary, Binghamton,  N.  Y'. 

1  he  Great  Mid-Continental, 
The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mid- 
Continental  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation for  1896  will  occur  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  December  22-29.  For  the  first  time 
this  great  exhibition  will  beT  held  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is  not 
proposed  that  through  any  fault  of  the 
management  it  shall  lose  its  reputation 
for  being  one  of  America's  greatest 
feathered  events.  The  list  of  special 
prizes  offered  by  the  association,  always 
an  important  feature  with  the  Mid-Con- 
tinental, will  again,  for  the  third  time, 
be  headed  with  a  fine  cabinet  piano  with 
all  modern  improvements.  Many  of  the 
prominent  fanciers  of  the  country  are  in- 
sisting that  the  Mid-Continental  exhibi- 
tion be  made  the  occasion  for  a  general 
meeting  of  poultry  fanciers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  end  with  a  grand  ban- 
quet, and  the  probabilities  are  the  sug- 
gestion will  be  carried  out.  If  you  pre- 
tend to  be  a  fancier,  you  cannot  stay 
away  from  the  Mid-Continental  of  1896. 
The  list  of  judges  who  have  accepted  the 
invitation  to  award  prizes  are:  F.  W. 
Hitchcock,  Denver,  Col.;  W.  S.  Russell, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa;  J.  H.  Wale,  Archie,  Mo.; 
C.  A.  Emery,  Carthage,  Mo.;  H.  A. 
Bridge,  Columbus,  Ohio;  H.  S.  Ball, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. ;  Sharp  Butterfield, 
Windsor,  Canada.  The  placing  of  awards 
will  be  sent  on  application.  Dr.  G. 
mium  lists  containing  full  information 
will  be  sent  on  application.  Mr.  Dr.  G. 
W.  Davis,  is  President,  and  Mr.  F.  M. 
Slutz,  411  Hall  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  Secretary. 

1  he  Chicago  sliow, 
The  National  Fanciers'  Association  uf 
Chicago  was  organized  in  February,  189f!, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It 
will  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  Cyclorama 
building,  opposite  Battery  D,  on  Michi- 
gan avenue,  Chicago,  January  25-29.  The 
building  selected  for  the  purpose  is  large, 
well  lighted  and  heated,  centrally  located, 
and  accessible  to  the  crowds  of  sight  seek- 
ers the  exhibition  will  attract.  Messrs. 
B.  N.  Pierce  and  Theo.  Hewes  will  judge 
the  poultry  and  will  be  assisted  by  some 
one  to  be  yet  named.  Mr.  C.  S.  Weaver 
has  been  elected  general  superintendent, 
1210,  No.  100  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Sewell  superintendent  of  poultry- 
department,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Plaenh,  super- 
intendent of  pigeon  department.  Appli- 
cation for  space  in  the  poultry  depart- 
ment should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  C. 
Sewell,  Evergreen  Park,  111.,  for  space 
in  pigeon  department.  Mr.  Wm.  Plaehn, 
5345  South  Halsted  street,  Chicago.  Prob- 
ably no  poultry  and  pigeon  show  west  of 
Madison  Square  Garden  will  compare  with 
the  Chicago  show.  Although  the  exhibi- 
tion is  advertised  as  a  ribbon  show  there 
are  so  many  cash  special  prizes,  silver  cups, 
bone  cutters  and  merchandise  of  all  sorts 
offered,  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
prizes  will  be  greater  than  the  regular 
cash  prize  show  pays.  This  association, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  to  be 
broad  enough  in  scope  to  include  in  its 
membership  all  fanciers  and  breeders 
wherever  located  who  desire  membership 
in  it.  Chicago  offers  exceptional  advan- 
tages that  will  assure  a  successful  poul- 
try show  and  afford  those  who  attend  a 
splendid  time.  Its  fanciers  are  an  enthu- 
s  astic,  energetic  set  cf  men.  who  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  exhibition  well 
and  strong,  at  regular  monthly  meetings 
of  the  society  held  since  its  organization. 
Chicago's  splendid  shipping  facilities  and 
central  location,  enabling  exhibits  to  be 
easily  sent  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, combine  to  make  it  a  splendid  exhi- 
bition point.  The  management  propose 
by  excellent  business    methods,  honest 


judgment  up  the  merits  of  fowls  and  hot 
competition  in  all  classes,  to  make  a  show 
card  from  the  Chicago  show  a  valuable 
one.  A  hearty  invitation  is  extended  to 
fanciers  and  breeders  to  attend,  assuring 
them  a  cordial  welcome  and  careful  treat- 
ment of  all  stock  entered  for  exhibition. 

The  Score  (  ard. 

The  "Fanciers  Gazette"  takes  into  con- 
sideration a  statement  made  by  us  and 
discusses  the  claim  as  follows,  under  the 
heading  of  "A  Feeble  Assertion." 

The  score  card  indicates  nothing,  as 
"the  whims  of  the  judges,"  the  guess 
work,  the  interpretation  of  the  Stand- 
ard, and  the  favoritism  are  factors  to  be 
considered.  Comparison  points  out  the 
best  bird  in  the  show,  and  the  exhibitor 
and  visitors  can  more  easily  see  whether 
the  judge  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  or  not.— Poultry  Keeper  for  Sept. 

The  above  indicates  that  Editor  Jacobs 
is  still  hammering  away  at  standard 
judging  by  score,  but  does  his  remarks 
prove  anything?  The  "whims,  the  guess 
work,  the  interpretation  of  the  Standard 
and  the  favoritism"  are  stronger  and 
more  prominent  factors  in  comparison 
judging  than  in  scoring,  because  each  and 
every  part  of  the  specimen  are  not  specifi- 
cally examined  and  indicated,  and  serious 
defects  can  be  overtlooked  by  the  judge 
and  remain  unnoticed  by  "exhibitors  and 
visitors."  Then  again  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  winner  by  the  score  can  be  more 
readily  criticised  by  the  "exhibitors  and 
visitors."  as  the  defects  are  made  glai - 
ingly  prominent  by  the  score  card,  and 
they  are  quickly  made  to  see  "whether 
the  judge  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  or  not."    Fanciers  Gazette. 

The  difficulty  with  the  score  card  is  that 
whether  right  or  wrong  the  "visitor"  is 
no  wiser.  It  is  well  known  that  exhibitors 
do  find  fault,  but  the  prejudice  against 
the  "kicker"  keeps  many  silent.  The 
point  we  make  is  that  the  score  card  only 
designates  the  score  temporarily.  A  bird 
may  score  95  points  at  one  show  and  85 
at  another.  The  owner  will  be  sure  to 
sell  on  the  95  score.  When  a  bird  wins 
in  a  large  show,  by-  comparison  with  hun- 
dreds o£  others,  it  must  be  a  good  one. 
Scores  do  not  denote  excellence,  as  "con- 
dition" is  a  factor  in  the  matter.  The 
judge  may  have  li  s  idiosynci  acies,  and  ba 
peculiar.  His  individuality  may  control 
linn.  When  a  bird  is  pu  ked  out  by  com- 
parison to  be  the  "best"  in  the  show 
there  are  manv  others  who  are  witnesses 
of  the  work.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
score  but  they  can  at  least  compare. 

The  Standard  on  Ducks. 

Men  who  make  standards  ought  at 
least  to  know  something  of  what  they  are 
doing.  Ten  vears  ago  we  called  attention 
to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  disqualified 
a  duck  for  having  a  black  bead  on  the 
bill.  Mr.  James  Rankin.  South  Easton, 
Mass.,  who  raises  10,000  Pekins  a  year, 
has  this  to  say  on  the  matter: 

"I  have  long  been  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation to  what  all  Pekin  duck  breeders 
are  in  error:  'The  standard  of  perfection 
concerning  the  Pekin  duck.' 

"Formerly  a  black  bead  in  a  duck's  bill 
disqualified  the  bird  from  competition. 
Now  it  simply  cuts  by  a  few  points,  mak- 
ing a  premium  impossible.  As  a  discolor- 
ed bead  is  simply  a  characteristic  of  sex 
and  puberty,  we  all  consider  it  wrong 
to  cut  on  a  bird  for  what  is  natural  to 
breed  and  sex.  and  might  as  well  dis- 
qualify a  cock  for  his  spurs  as  a  Pekin 
duck  for  a  black  bead. 

"As  this  discoloration  is  confined  to  sex 
and  puberty  alone,  why  should  it  be  con- 
sidered a  defect?  All  breeders  will  tell 
you  that,  at  four  or  five  months  five  per 
cent,  of  their  ducks  will  begin  to  show 
traces  of  discoloration  in  the  bead.  At 
five  or  six  montns  old  after  beginning  to 
lay,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  ducks  will 
have  dark  beads.  I  have  tried  in  vain  for 
twenty  years  to  breed  this  thing  out.  Im- 
ported birds  show  the  same  tendency.  Of 
two  hundred  yearling  drakes  on  my  place, 
not  one  to  my  knowledge  has  a  discolored 
bead.  Of  eight  hundred  yearling  ducks 
ninety-five  per  cent,  have  dark  beads. 
Of  fifteen  hundred  young  selected  breeding 
ducks,  not  five  per  cent,  show  any  trace 
of  dark  in  their  beads.  Now  I  contend 
it  is  an  error  to  consider  nature  a  defect 
and  to  cut  a  bird  for  what  is  simply  a 
characteristic  of  age  and  sex.  What  1 
desire  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  to  this  subject 
at  their  next  meeting,  and  hope  they  will 
see  fit." 

Mr.  Rankin  is  right,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  ever  raised  ducks,  but  the  Stand- 
ard of  score  breeds  are  made  by  men  who 
know  more  'on  paper"  than  they  do  of 


practical  matters.  The  disqualification  a 
defect  of  a  black  bead  on  the  biil  of  a 
duck  has  made  many  an  "old  farmer" 
laugh  up  his  sleeve  at  the  "knowledge" 
of  those  who  make  standards.  Such  a 
ridiculous  defect  should  be  gotten  rid  of 
and  the  old  standards  containing  it  should 
be  bought  up  and  burnt. 

Just  Read  This.— Important. 
Four  books  and  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
one  year,  for  one  dollar.  These  books  are 
25  cents  each,  and  we  venture  to  claim 
that  there  are  no  books  published  that 
can  equal  them.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
they  are: 

"Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  No.  1. — H 
has  over  100  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  poultry  houses,  incubators  brood- 
ers, feed  systems,  ventilator  contrivances, 
heating  arrangements,  nest  boxes,  coops, 
appliances,  etc." 

If  you  think  you  can  get  a  book  like 
it.  that  is,  equal  to  it,  for  $5,  just  try  it. 
We  do  not  know  where  to  buy  such  a 
book,  yet  this  one  is  sold  for  only  25 
cents.    The  next  is: 

"  Illustralor  No.  2,  (now  ready).  It  con- 
tains all  the  latest  on  incubators  and 
brooders.  It  states  how  to  hatch,  how  to 
raise  chicks,  how  to  sell,  the  prices  usually 
obtained,  with  rules  for  the  business,  in- 
cluding the  causes  of  chicks  dying  in  the 
shells,  why  eggs  fail  to  hatch,  breeds  for 
broilers,  etc.    It  is  also  well  illustrated." 

We  aim  to  make  the  above  book  per- 
fect, and  were  guided  by  the  thousands 
of  inquiries  that  have  come  to  us  within 
the  past  12  years.  Again  we  state  you 
will  have  to  hunt  far  and  wide  to  get 
a  book  equal  to  it,  or  so  complete  on  the 
subjects.  In  the  next  we  mention  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Illustrator  No.  3,  (now  ready).  It 
treats  of  all  diseases  known  to  poultry, 
with  causes  and  remedies.  It  .is  not  a 
book  on  a  little  of  everything,  but  is  a 
"special"  book  on  diseases.  Any  reader 
having  this  book  will  know  as  much  as 
anyone  does  on  diseases." 

We  now  come  to  a  book  that  you  can- 
not buy.  It  is  about  to  go  on  press,  and 
until  it  is  out  there  is  nothing  like  it 
that  you  can  get,  even  for  ten  dollars 
a  copy.    Here  it  is: 

"Illustrator.  No.  4.— It  describes  all  the 
leading  breeds,  gives  points  on  mating 
for  the  show  room  and  for  market,  being 
also  illustrated.  It  gives  the  point  of  the 
breeds  and  instructs  you  how  to  judge 
and  score  your  fowls.  It  is  alone  in  the 
field  on  the  subject  treated." 

Now,  you  have  a  whole  library  in  thesa 
four  books — almost  an  encyclopaedia — and 
we  affirm  that  you  cannot  buy  four  such 
books  anywhere,  containing  so  much 
"cream,"  for  $25,  yet  we  send  these  four 
books  (and  the  Poultry  Keeper  a  whole 
year),  for  only  one  dollar.  In  other 
words,  for  only  a  dollar,  you  really  get 
a  library  on  poultry  and  a  paper  one 
year. 

These  books  are  not  "all  original"  with 
us.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  views  of  others,  (both 
individuals  and  poultry  journals).  When 
we  saw  a  good  thing  we  took  it  and  put 
it  aside  for  you,  giving  credit  to  the 
proper  parties.  The  books  are  the  work 
of  years.  We  have  been  slow  in  getting 
them  out,  but  at  last  we  have  succeeded. 
If  only  one  copy  of  each  book  could  be 
found,  it  could  net  be  bought  f.r  $1000. 

And  all  for  one  dollar — four  books  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year.  Single 
books  25  cents  each;  three  for  75  cents. 


Goose  Meat  on  an  1  <rre. 
How  much  meat  on  an  acre,  whether 
of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  poultry?  If 
a  man  can  produce  more  on  an  acre  with 
fowls  why  should  it  not  pay.  The  "Rural 
New  Yorker"  thus  discusses  the  produc- 
tion at  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  of  which 
a  Ions  acocunt  is  given  on  another  page. 
It  says: 

"The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
people  have,  certainly,  done  valuable  ser- 
vice in  studying  out  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  that  govern  the 
goose  raising  industry.  They  have  shown 
how  best  to  mix  up  the  breeds  in  order 
to  secure  suitable  market  birds,  and 
how  to  produce  cheap  forage  in  large 
quantities.  Early  this  year,  Prof.  Shaw 
of  Minnesota,  told  us  how  he  was  able 
to  pasture  six  sheep  and*  10  lambs  for 
5  1-2  months  on  one  acre  of  land.  To  put 
it  another  way,  one  acre  of  land  pro- 
vided the  food  needed  to  make  550  pounds 
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of  lamb.  At  the  Rhode  Island  Station, 
they  are  able  to  produce,  at  least.  1,00J 
pounds  of  goose  meat  on  one  acre,  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  that  worked 
out  by  Prof.  Shaw.  In  showing  how  an 
acre  of  land  properly  treated  can  be  made 
to  produce  the  food  grown  on  10  acres  of 
ordinary  pasture,  the  Rhode  Island  Sta- 
tion prepares  an  object  lesson  for  all 
stock  growers,  for  it  is  no  disgrace  for 
a  cow.  a  sheep,  a  hog,  or  even  a  man, 
to  follow  in  the  tracks  of  a  goose.  We 
need  more  of  this  practical  work  at  our 
experiment  stations.  Get  down  to  the 
level  of  the  farmer's  business.  Don't  dress 
little  ideas  up  in  big  words,  but  bring 
big  ideas  down  to  A  B  C." 

Bear  in  mind  that  geese  can  be  pas- 
tured; like  cattle,  and  require  very  little 
assistance.  When  Prof.  Shaw  made 
known  that  he  pastured  16  sheep  (6  sheep 
and  10  lambs)  on  an  acre  less  than  six 
months  it  was  accepted  as  an  excellent 
performance.  Now,  if  geese  will  give 
twice  as  much  meat  on  an  acre  as  sheep 
the  geese  should  certainly  be  profitable. 
But  they  must  be  good  geese,  not  scrubs, 
■and  should  pay  $100  an  acre, '  more  than 
can  be  derived  from  seven  acres  of  corn 
or  ten  acres  of  wheat  at  present  prices, 
as  profit.  But  let  us  put  the  profit  on 
geese  at  one-half  the  estimate,  and  it  is 
$50  per  acre.  Surely  the  geese  are  better 
than  some  crops. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  you  the 
results  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station's  work 
on  geese  in  this  number.  Keep  it  for 
reference,  as  it  informs  you  how  much 
geese  of  the  different  breeds  will  gain 
in  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  other 
facts  from  experiments  made.  It  will  pay 
to  save  a  valuable  article. 

In  regard  to  fattening  fowls  a  French 
paper  recently  gave  some  details  con- 
cerning the  methods  employed  by  the 
geese-fatteners  there.  Most  of  the  Paris 
market  people  refuse  to  disclose  anything 
about  their  methods,  saying  that  they 
are  secrets.  However,  Madame  Arnoult 
informed  the  interviewer  as  follows: 

"We  have  our  fattening  sheds,  which 
are  kept  cool  in  Summer  and  warm  in 
winter.  The  geese  are  fed  at  their  first 
and  second  meals  with  a  sort  of  pap  or 
gruel  made  of  barley  meal  and  water. 
At  their  third  meal  they  are  given  the 
same,  only  milk  is  substituted  for  water 
or  skim  milk  or  the  milk  which  is  squeez- 
ed from  cheeses  in  their  manufacture. 
Alter  a  fortnight  the  fat  is  seen  to  appear 
and  then  we  finish  them  off.  We  put  in 
graisse  or  lard  (ten  grams  to  each  goose) 

\U  J  S7eral  meals<  witn  the  result 
that  after  five  days  of  this  kind  of  feed- 
ing the  goose  is  so  heavy  and  fat  that  two 
days  more  of  the  same  regime  would  kill 
it.  Sometimes,  during  the  last  three  days 
eggs  are  put  into  their  food,  if  some- 
thing very  extra  is  required." 

Such  method  is  entirely  unnecessary  in 
this  country.  Put  the  geese  on  good  pas- 
ture, and  just  before  sending  to  market 
feed  them  as  much  as  they  can  eat.  for 
days,  and  they  will  become  very  fat. 
Geese  will  eat  young  weeds,  and  are  verv 
fond  of  purslain  (pursley),  rag  weed,  etc. 
wiiere  to  Sell. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  the  following 
which  is  a  sample  of  many  such  letters 
from  different  sections  of  the  country: 

"Please  give  me  name  of  some  commis- 
sion merchant  in  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  whom  you  can  recommend." 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing as  our  reply: 

1.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  any- 
thing of  commission  merchants. 

2.  We  can  only  help  you  to  raise  poultry, 
and  can  mention  the  large  cities,  but  we 
cannot  state  who  buys  or  sells. 

3.  We  would  not  inform  you  even  if  we 
knew  because  it  throws  all  the  I  responsi- 
bility of  sales  on  us,  and  we  would  be  load- 
ed down  with  all  grievances  and  complaints. 

4.  We  cannot  furnish  you  business  abil- 
ity. Selling  is  a  matter  between  indivi- 
duals, and  we  do  not  know  anything  more 
on  that  subject  than  you. 


How  to  Feed  Cut  Bone. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Frost,  Painesville,  Ohio,  de- 
sires us  to  make  our  remarks  on  feeding 
green  bone  cut  bone  a  little  plainer,  and 
with  that  purpose  in  view  he  writes  as 
follows: 

"I  want  a  little  information  about  feed- 
ing green  cut  bone,  and  in  the  last  issue, 
October  number,  with  the  exception  of  one 
thing,  will  you  kindly  tell  how  the  morning 
meal  of  green  bone  (one  ounce  per  hen) 


should  be  fed,  alone  or  mixed  with  the 
warm  feed,  and  if  alone  should  hens  have 
a  warm  feed  besides  or  should  I  feed  bone 
alone  one  morning  and  warm  feed  the 
next?  I  mean  to  get  what  eggs  I  can  from 
my  fowls  this  winter  and  will  follow  in- 
structions found  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper," 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  poultry  paper 
published,  and  will  advise  results  later." 

The  proper  way  is  to  give  it  about  three 
times  a  week,  one  ounce  to  each  hen,  in  the 
morning,  giving  no  other  food  at  the  time, 
and  giving  the  next  meal  at  night.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  warm  it.  Simply  feed  it 
alone,  in  a  trough,  or  on  a  board,  or  scat- 
tered over  a  clean  surface.  The  alternate 
mornings  (that  is,  the  mornings  when  bone 
is  not  given),  feed  two  parts  bran,  two 
of  cracked  corn,  one  part  linseed  meal, 
parts  ground  oats,  two  parts  corn  meal 
giving  three  ounces  per  hen  (weighed  dry) 
and  scald  it,  feeding  it  warm. 

What  Ailed  The  Due*. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dyne,  Sidney,  Canada,  had 
some  experience  with  a  Pekin  drake  which 
is  one  of  those  mysterious  cases  that  often 
come  up  as  annoyances.  In  describing  the 
symptoms  she  says: 

"We  had  a  Pekin  drake  which  died  in 
great  agony  quite  suddenly.  It  was  fed 
with  the  ducks  twice  a  day,  one  middlings, 
one  wheat  and  they  all  had  free  range  over 
grass.  I  suspected  nothing  in  the  unusual 
way.  A  post  mortem  was  held  and  the 
bird  proved,  to  have  a  healthy  inside  but 
in  the  windpipes  was  a  hardish,  yet  brittle, 
shell-like  substance,  a  little  larger  than  a 
sparrow's  egg,  which  was  empty  when 
broken  open.  The  drake  controlled  itself 
in  its  struggle,  so  that  it  could  not 
straighten  out  while  living,  so  its  pain 
must  have  been  great." 

First,  it  is  a  mistake  to  feed  ducks  that 
have  a  free  range  on  grass,  as  they  need 
no  grain  then.  If  given  ground  grain  it 
should  be  moistened  and  plenty  of  water 
provided,  as  ducks  are  liable  to  choke,  often 
the  nostrils  being  closed.  They  wash  their 
bills  when  eating.  In  the  above  case  we 
are  unable  to  state  why  the  hard  substance 
should  form,  but  it  may  happen,  as  it  does 
to  all  classes  of  fowls,  from  a  great  many 
causes  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
an  examination  at  the  time. 


When  to  «ell  Turkeys. 

Miss  May  Viruly,  Russ'ellville,  Ky.,  is 
only  thirteen  years  old,  but  she  is  raising 
turkeys  and  lives  where  good  ones  are 
raised.  She  has  been  successful  and  in  her 
letter  below  she  states  how  she  feeds.  It 
is  an  excellent  letter  for  one  so  young, 
being  concise  and  to  the  point: 

"I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  come  to 
you  for  advice.  Last  February  I  bought 
five  turkey  hens,  and  they  did  not  lay  till 
the  last  of  May  and  the  first  of  June.  I 
raised  them  on  dried  crumbed  bread,  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  meat,  and  cut  mustard 
and  clover,  plenty  of  grit  and  kept  them 
in  a  dry  place.  I  have  some  large  and  nice 
ones.  Would  you  advise  me  to  keep  the 
young  hens  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
would  they  lay  as  early  as  the  old  ones? 
When  would  be  the  best  time  for  me  to 
sell  my  turkeys?  I  have  had  the  best  luck 
ever  since  I  .have  taken  the  "Poultry  Keep- 
er" and  would  not  be  without  it  no  matter 
what  it  costs.  I  will  write  and  tell  you 
how  I  manage  my  chickens  and  turkeys  an- 
other time." 

It  is  better  to  keep  the  old  hens  as 
they  will  probably  lay  sooner  than  the  pul- 
lets and  their  eggs  will  give  stronger 
chicks.  They  should  not  be  made  to  roost 
on  trees  but  under  a  shed,  or  where  there 
is  a  windbreak.  They  sell  best  in  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January.  Those  to  be 
marketed  should  be  separated  from  the 
others  and  fed  three  times  a  day,  so  as 
to  make  them  fat.  They  cannot  be  con- 
fined in  coops  but  a  number  may  be  kept 
together  in  a  yard  for  a  week.  They  will 
lose  flesh  if  confined  too  long. 


If  you  allow  a  draught  of  air  to  flow  over 
your  fowls  at  night,  the  probability  will  be 
that  you  will  find  their  heads  and  eyes 
swollen  in  the  morning.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  remove  the  cause  by  stopping  up 
the  cracks  or  the  ventiltitar-hole  at  the  top 
of  the  poultry -house.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
anoint  the  head  and  eyes  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  spirits  turpen- 
tine and  four  parts  of  sweet  oil 


The  Cleveland  Poultry  Exhibition  Com- 
pany's Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  occurs 
December  9th  to  16lh,  inclusive,  at  the  New 
Central  Armory,  Cleveland,  Ohio.witb  four 
judges  at  the  work.  Mr.  Albert  Alleu  is 
superintendent  and  Kittie  M.  Brune  secre- 
tary. Premium  lists  now  ready  It  is  so- 
ing  to  be  a  large  show,  aud  one'  of  the  best 
in  the  country. 


MENTIONING. 


"All  is  lovely  now  at  Broilerville.  It  must 
have  been  affectum  to  have  seen  Jacobs 
aud  'Uncle  Mike'  meet  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence. But,  whether  the  pair  followed  Ja- 
cob's example  when  he,  kissed  Rachel  and 
wept,  is  something  no  fellow  is  goinsj  to 
find  out.  Will  'ome  one  tell  us  in  this  con- 
nection what  Jacob  bad  to  cry  about  after 
kissing  such  a  good  looking  girl  as  Ra- 
chel?"— J.  H.  Davis,  in  Fancier's  Review. 

In  this  case  the  cause  may  have  been 
"  bad  breath,"  as  the  new  arrival  was  just 
from  Natick,  Mass.;  hence  the  crying. 


The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Qttinoy,  Illinois,  has  just' issued  a  new  168  - 
pasre  Catalogue  and  Guide  for  1897,  and  is 
something  that  should  be  seen  and  read  by 
all  interested  in  incubation.  It  contains 
many  good  hints,  and  the  company  desires 
to  get  a  copy  into  the  hands  of  every  poul- 
trvnian  in  the  United  States. 


What  has  become  of  Brother  "  Si  Twist." 
of  the  Southern  Financier  ?  Has  he  de- 
parted unto  his  forefathers?  Dying  was 
the  last  thing  we  supposed  he  would  do. 


The  attenHou  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  Des  Moines  Incu- 
bator Co.,  appearing  in  another  column. 
The  Western  Gaidm.of  Des  Moines,  la, .pays 
this  concern  a  very  high  com  pliment,  in 
part,  as  follows:  '  Indications  are  plain 
that  the  Successful  Incubator  is  headed 
straight  for  the  front,  aud  if  beautiful  ap- 
pearance and  excellent  batching  qualities 
predominates,  this  machine  is  sure  to  take 
a  front  seat  in  that  rank  at  a  very  early 
date.  Every  new  feature  known  to  be  of 
value  to  an  egg  hatching  apparatus,  as  well 
as  several  new  and  important  ideas, has  been 
incorpoiated  in  the  new  style  '"  Success- 
ful," and  the  outlook  for  its  promotion  is 
flattering  indeed.  The  DesMoiues  Incuba- 
tor Co.  is  composed  of  substantial  business 
men,  in  whom  our  readers  can  place  their 
entire  confidence,  and  feel  assured  of  being 
dealt  with  in  an  honorable  and  businesslike 
manner."  We  may  add,  if  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  good  incubator,  it  will  pay  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue. 
Address  as  pei  box  number. 


Has  anybody  sidetracked  the  "  boom  " 
that  appeared  in  business  circles  after  elec- 
tion day?  It  was  prominent  for  a  few 
days,  1,600  men  going  to  work  in  towns  that 
had  only  20 0  population.  If  auyone  comes 
across  said  "  business  boom,"  riding  or 
walking,  or  with  a  bell  on  its  neck,  please 
inform  us  aud  we  will  give  a  substantial 
reward. 


It  is  about  time  for  anotheryoung  printer 
to  go  at  the  case  in  the  New  England  Fan- 
cier office. 


Washington,  D.  C  ,  will  have  an  impor- 
tant A.  P.  A.  meeting  at  its  next  show. 


Some  people  in  this  world  cannot  see 
through  a  brick,  but  they  can  see  a  good 
thing  in  four  books  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  for  only  $1.00. 

Down  in  Washington,  if  you  are  wealthy 
and  have  a  "pull,"  your  daughter  can 
shoot  a  little  negro  bv  paying  the  penalty 
of  entertaining  some  friends  three  hours  in 
the  jail  parlor. 

We  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Harvey  Seed  Com- 
pany, of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  advertise 
poultry  and  pigeon  supplies,  such  as  oyster 
shells,  crushed  and  ground  raw  bone,  meat 
meals,  tares  or  vetches,  tick  beans,  millet 
seed,  Canadian  wbke  held  peas,  hemp 
seed,  drinking  fountains,  feeding  pans, 
poultry  wire  netting,  wire  hens'  nests, 
earthenware  nest  pans,  Prairie  State  Incu- 
bators, greet]  bone  cutters,  grinding  mills, 
and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention 
for  use  iu  the  poultry  yard  and  pigeon  cote, 
This  is  an  old-establi>bed  firm,  and  its  repu- 
tation for  reliability  and  honest  dealing  is 
of  the  best.  They  are  pioneers  in  putting 
up  cut  clover  hay,  ready  for  use  as  a  poul- 
try food.  They  bega*>  putting  it  up  nine 
years  ago,  and  by  diligent,  persistent  and 
continuous  advertising  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing it  in  most  all  States  of  the  Union  and 
Canada.  They  cut  up,  sacked-  and  sold 
about  fifty  tons  last  season,  and  have  many 
among  their  customers  who  have  used  it 


every  season  since  first  introduced,  among 
them  being  the  largest  poultry  breeder  and 
fancier  in  the  Scate,  well  known  all  over  the 
country,  and  who  orders  it  from  them  in 
ton  lots.  It  is  put  up  neatly  in  burlap 
sacks,  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  sack,  aud 
costs  $2.00  per  one  hundred  pounds  free  on 
board  cars  at  Buffalo.  N,  Y.,  and  at  this 
price  is  a  cheaper  food  than  any  now  used. 
Send  them  a  post-office  monej'  order  for  the 
amount,  and  theh  will  ship  you  a  sack 
promptly  by  freight.  They  handle  all  the 
well  known  makes  of  green  bone  cutters 
now  before  the  public.  Their  sales  of  the 
Prarie  State  Incubators  amounted  to  over 
Sl,500  last  season.  They  issue  a  very  hand- 
some catalogue  of  sixty  pages,  describing 
aud  illustrating  the  many  goods  thev  sell, 
and  we  advise  all  those  interested  to  send 
for  it,  as  it  comes  for  the  asking.  In  writ- 
ing, please  mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


They  Did  Not  Pay. 

The  American  Cultivator,  iu  discussing 
Mr.  Wheeler's  experiments  in  feeding  hens, 
remarks  that  the  experiment  demonstrated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  profit  from  the 
hens,  stating  as  follows: 

It  is  the  business  of  farm  experiment 
stations  10  test  meihods  of  work  whica 
may  or  may  not  prove  profitable,  the  gain 
in  the  latter  case  being  one  of  warning 
against  following  the  experiment  station  s 
example.  Usually ,  however,  when  the  ex- 
periment is  made  with  fowls  or  other  do- 
mestic animals,  it  is  made  under  restric- 
tions as  to  exercise  that  would  preveut 
profitable  results  in  any  case.  Thus  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  has  experi- 
mented two  years  with  Leghorn  and  Co- 
chin fowls,  both  closely  confined  and  di- 
vided into  two  lots.  One  of  ihese  was  fed 
with  whole  gram  and  the  other  with  grain 
made  into  meal  The  result  was  that  in  no 
,  case  did  the  fowls  make  in  the  two  years 
the  experiment  was  tried  much  more  than 
the  cost  of  keeping.  So  much  we  might 
have  guessed,  as  also  the  further  fact  that 
the  experiment,  as  far  as  profit  was  con- 
cerned, was  less  successful  the  second  year 
than  the  first.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  tind  a  profit  from  Leghorn  fowls,  kept 
so  they  can  get  plenty  of  exercise,  and  fed 
whole  grain  with  enough  meat  and  bone  to 
give  variety  to  the  ration.  Then  when  a 
profitable  basis  has  been  established,  a  part 
of  the  flock  might  perhaps  be  tested  with 
ground  grain  as  feed  to  determine  compara- 
tive profit.  Oar  own  experience  has  been 
against  feeding  ground  grain  except  in 
verv  small  quantities  for  a  short  time  to 
young  chicks.  The  fowl's  gizzard  needs 
exercise  to  be  kept  in  good  lookiug  condi- 
tion. Hence  chicks  should  be  fed  whole 
grain  as  nearly  as  possible. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  experi- 
ment was  for  a  short  time  only,  that  the 
hens  could  not  forage  and  pick  up  a  por- 
tion of  their  food,  and  that  the  *ood  aud 
labor  was  necessarily  expensive,  a  profit 
was  not  expected.  In  fact,  it  was  not  to 
find  the  profit,  but  the  difference  in  foods. 
When  we  estimate  that  for  a  whole  year 
there  are  seven  m  mths  when  a  Leghorn 
will  be  laying  and  will  ask  no  favors  for 
food,  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  the 
profit. 

Difficulty  in  Watering  Fowls. 

How  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing 
is  a  difficulty  not  easily  surmounted.  Cold 
water,  with  the  surface  frozen,  chills  the 
fowls,  aud  a  larger  proportion  of  food 
must  consequently  be  eaten  to  warm  the 
cold  water  withiu  the  body.  The  better 
plan  is  to  warm  the  water  three  times  a 
day,  let  the  fowls  drink  aud  pour  out  the 
remainder.  In  this  manner  the  hens  will 
be  fully  supplied  and  they  will  be  invigor- 
ated by  the  warmth  from  the  water. 

Eggs  in  Chicago. 
During  the  year  1895  there  were  brought 
to  Chicago,  for  local  consumption,  30,443,- 
277  dozens  of  eggs.  It  is  estimated  that  10 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  handled  are  broken  be- 
fore reaching  the  consumers,  forming  a 
total  loss,  and  that  10  per  cent,  more  are 
cracked  and  must  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price 
to  bakers  and  others  who  c;.n  profitably  use 
cracked  eggs.  This  means  that  in  1895  the 
grocers  of  Chicago  broke  3,014,327  dozens, 
causing  a  loss,  even  at  the  present  low 
price  of  10  cents,  of  §304,432.70.  Add  to 
this  an  additional  3,044,327  dozens  cracked 
and  sold  at  a  loss  of  from  3  cents  to  5  cents 
per  dozeD,  the  total  loss  reaches  pretty 
nearly  a  round  half  million  dollars.  Make 
a  further  addition  o°tbe  breanage  caused 
by  careless  kitchen  maids  and  the  total  is 
appalling.  A  million  and  a  half  fully  in 
Chicago  alone,  what  must  be  the  giand 
total  the  world  over.—  Qi  ocer's  Criterion. 
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Silver  Spangled  Hamburg. 

In  writing  on  this  variety  it  seems  ap- 
propriate, especially  at  the  close  of  the 
breeding  season,  to  begin  with  the  egg, 
and  then  notice  the  chicken  in  its  various 
stage  of  chickenhood  until  it  reaches  adult 
plumage.  Either  then  to  get  the  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgs,  or  for  change  of  blood, 
eggs  are  purchased  from  some  noted  breeder 
and  exhibitor.  They  arrive,  carefully 
packed — still  one  may  be  broken — and  are 
placed  beneath  a  hen  of  known  maternal 
qualities,  or  still  a  better  plan  is  to  divide 
them  between  two  hens.  On  examining 
the  eggs  after  five  or  six  days  one  or  more 
clear  eggs  may  be  expected  and  removed. 
-The  other  casualties  likely  to  occur  are 
a  chicken  or  two  dying  in  the  shell,  or  if 
the  hen  is  a  heavy  or  awkward  one, 
a  chicken  may  be  killed  in  the  hatching. 

Taking  these  then  into  account,  if  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
hatch  all  right,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  they  have  been  honestly  supplied;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  much  more  than  this 
.ran  be  expected  of  any  variety  of  hign- 
bred  poultry.  Silver-spangled  chickens 
vary  not  a  little  in  appearance  from  tiie 
first. 

While  all  are  clothed  with  a  soft,  velvet- 
like down,  some  are  a  very  clear  white, 
while  others  are  tinged  with  yellow,  es- 
pecially on  the  head,  near  the  bill.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of 
black  on  the  wings  and  neck,  which  gives 
the  down  a  silvered-like  appearance.  All 
are  more  or  less  marked  on  the  back,  the 
marking  generally  forming  three  dark- 
checkered  lines,  although  in  others  the 
marking  is  so  heavy  that  the  lines  can  be 
scarcely  traced.  In  from  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight  they  have  got  their  first  leathers, 
and  from  the  then  equal  mixtures  of 
the  black  and  white  they  still  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have  some  claims  to  being  Silver- 
spangled  chickens. 

But  by  the  time  that  they  are  from  two 
to  three  months  old  they  have  assumed 
■quite  another  appearance,  and  what  ulti- 
mately comes  to  the  finest.  Specimens 
at  this  age  are  nearly  all  of  a  dull,  bluish 
black,  with  the  exception  of  some  silvered 
feathers  on  the  neck  and  white  on  the 
secondary  wing-feathers  and  tail,  and  it 
may  be  very  little  white  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  shoul- 
ders, back  and  under  parts.  But  when 
this  is  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the 
chicken  the  appearance  of  a  light-marked 
Houdan,  they  generally  moult  too  light 
for  exhibition  birds.  At  this  time  the 
chicken  has  little  claims  to  beauty,  and 
about  as  much  claim  to  being  a  pencilled 
as  a  spangled  fowl,  the  wing  feathers 
often  showing  at  this  age  an  ill-defined 
pencilling.  At  this  stage,  then,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  uniniti- 
ated, who  are  watching  with  much  anx- 
iety the  results  of  their  first  purchase  of 
eggs,  should  be  inclined  to  question  the 
integrity  of  the  party  who  supplied  them. 

Much  depends  on  feeding,  but  most 
■commonly  when  the  chicken  is  about 
three  months  old  the  spangles  may  be 
looked  for  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  and 
sides  of  the  breast.  Two  or  three  weeks 
after  this  the  breast  should  be  distinctly 
spangley,  and  the  back  and  thighs  of  the 
pullets  a  mixture  of  black  and  spangled 
feathers.  Also  the  black  feathers  of  the 
wings  coverts  should  have  given  place 
to  a  row  of  moons  forming  one  wing  bar, 
and  the  pencilled  feathers  of  the  seconda- 
ries to  half  moons  forming  the  stepping. 
The  bird  is  now  in  its  full  chicken  plum- 
age, and  the  spangles  ought  to  be  per- 
fection in  shape  and  color.  The  spangles 
should  be  a  little  larger  on  the  breasts 
of  the  cockerels  than  the  pullets.  The 
cockerels  also  differ  at  this  time  from 
the  pullet  in  combs  and  ear-lobes,  which 
are  large. 

The  feather  on  the  cockerel's  back,  too, 
are  not  spangled,  but  should  show  a 
slight  silvered  lacing;  and  on  looking  be- 
low these  feathers;  the  adult  saddle-hackle 
should  be  seen  making  its  way  to  dis- 
place them. 

The  chicken  tail  of  the  Silver-spangled 
chicken  falls  out  generally  at  from  four 
to  five  months  old.  and  a  continuous 
moulting  is  carried  on,  the  smaller  feath- 
ers giving  place  to  the  larger  ones,  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  larger  bird, 
until  they  arrive  at  full  adult  plumage, 
which  they  may  be  expected  to  do,  tne 
pullets  at  six  and  the  cockerels  at  seven 
months  old.  The  cockerel  at  seven  or 
eight  months  of  age  should  be  looking 
his  very  best;  he  will  be  more  amply  fur- 
nished, and  also  improve  a  little  in  spang- 
ling at  subsequent  months,  but  any  ad- 
vantage he  thus  gains  is  more  than  coun- 
ter-balanced by  what  he  will  lose  in  ear- 
lobe,  which  in  old  cocks  almost  always 
becomes  a  little  tinged  or  wrinkled. 

The  comb  of  the  cockerel  will  be  found 
to  have  much  increased  from  the  tima 
the  bird  is  from  six  to  eight  months  old, 
and  is  a  most  important  point.  It  should 
be  firmly  and  evenly  placed  on  the  head, 
and  ending  in  a  thin  peak  pointing  slightly 
upwards.  The  whole  top  to  be  covered 
closely  over  with  small  points.  The  size 
of  the  comb  should  be  in  proportion  to  tha 
size  of  the  bird.  I  hate  a  large,  coarse 
bead  and  heavy  comb;  and  believe  that 


the  gentleman  of  his  fellows  should  have 
a  neat  comb  and  a  small  head.  The  ear- 
lobe  should  be  white,  round  and  smooth, 
tnd  of  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The 
ear-lobes  of  cockerels  may  at  five  or  six 
months  of  age  be  a  little  tinged  with  red 
on  the  lower  edge  or  side,  and  yet  become 
perfectly  white,  the  red  getting  turned  in 
below  at  the  lobe  develop. 

The  hackle,  back  and  saddle  should  bo 
amply  furnished.  The  color  to  be  a  clear 
silvery  white,  any  inclination  to  yellow 
being  a  very  grave  fault.  The  longest 
feathers  of  the  hackle  should  be  marked 
at  their  extremities  with  rich  black  marks; 
the  larger  marks  running  up  the  shaft 
of  the  feather  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.  Each  feather  of  the  saddle  should 
be  similarly  marked,  only  that,  many  of 
the  feathers  being  broader,  the  marking* 
should  be  larger,  taking  the  form  of  a 
very  beautiful,  rich  in  color,  diamond- 
shaped  spangle  on  the  feathers  near  the 
tail.  The  markings  on  the  back  and  wings 
above  the  bars  should  also  be  of  the 
same  character.  The  wing  bars,  two  on 
each  wing,  with  frequently  a  third  one 
partially  in  well-marked  birds,  should  bo 
bold,  regular,  and  free  from  lacing. 

It  is  very  beautiful  to  see  a  cock  prop- 
erly marked  on  the  upper  parts;  the  fringy 
character  of  the  feathers,  and  the  richness 
of  the  marking  resembling  almost  as 
many  gems  set  in  silver  and  fully  justify- 
ing judges  in  discarding  the  hen-feathered 
birds  from  the  exhibition  pen.  The  tail 
feathers,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number, 
should  be  clear  white  on  the  outside  web, 
with  fully  half  an  inch  of  the  tips  of  eacn 
black,  which,  however,  does  not  take  the 
form  of  a  spangle,  but  runs  nearly 
straight  across  the  feathers.  The  two 
longest  sickle  feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
tail  should  be  clear  white,  broad,  long  and 
nicely  arched,  each  ending  in  a  rich, 
large,  round  spangle.  The  smaller  sickles 
or  tail  furnishing  should  also  be  well 
spangled,  but  they  are  generally  laced  or 
have  a  little  coloring  unless  in  old  cocks 
or  cockerels  otherwise  too  light  marked 
for  successful  exhibition.  The  breast, 
belly  and  fluff  must  be  regularly  spangled. 
The  size  of  the  spangle  increasing  from 
the  breast  backwards;  the  larger  the 
larger  the  spangles  the  better,  providing 
a  sufficiency  of  white  be  seen  to  show  the 
spangling  distinctly. 

I  may  here  state  what  I  consider  the 
proper  shape  of  the  spangles.  On  the 
feathers  below  the  throat  the  spangles  are 
narrow  and  much  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
while  on  the  breast  and  down  the  body 
they  should  be  oval  or  egg-shaped;  the 
wide  end  of  the  spangle  to  the  extremity 
of  the  feather,  and  following  the  outline 
of  the  feather  at  the  small  end  until  meet- 
ing the  shaft  of  the  feather  on  both  sides 
at  the  same  place. 

Good  hens  and  pullets  have  generally  per- 
fectly round  spangles  on  some  part  of 
the  body;  but  if  the  spangles  have  not  a 
tendency  to  oblongness  on  the  parts  where 
they  are  largest,  it  is  most  likely  that  011 
other  parts  they  will  be  half-mooned  or 
crescentric,  which  is  very  objectionable. 

Style  and  carriage  are  points  of  very 
much  importance.  A  bird  perfect  in  comb, 
ears  and  markings  would  fail  to  be  at- 
tractive, were  he  very  short  on  the  legs, 
his  head  and  tail  carried  very  low,  and  the 
body  very  narrow  and  round  on  the  back. 
The  opposite  of  these  is  the  proper  style 
and  carriage  of  a  Hamburg  cock.  The 
head  carried  high  and  the  neck  nicely 
arched,  and  ample  hackle  falling  beauti- 
fully on  to  the  shoulders,  the  back  short, 
broad  and  flat  .the  tail  not  squirrel,  but 
very  high  carried,  and  the  longest  sickles 
arching  grandly  over  it. 

The  wings  should  be  carried  rather  low, 
and  the  legs  of  moderate  length,  not  short 
as  generally  described.  The  whole  car- 
riage should  be  very  graceful,  and  a  cock  in 
proper  condition  should  almost  disdain  to 
stand  in  the  exhibitton  pen  on  both  feet 
at  once,  but  keep  tripping  lightly  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  and  turning  from 
side  to  side  showing  the  brilliant  re- 
flections of  his  beautiful  plumage,  and  as 
he  does  so  coo-cooing  as  if  challenging  the 
judges  to  pass  him  unnoticed  if  they 
dare. 

The  silver-spangled  hen's  comb  and  ear- 
lobes  only  differ  from  the  cocks  in  being 
much  smaller.  The  hackle  should  be  well 
spangled  with  small  diamond  shaped 
spangles,  increasing  in  size  from  the  head 
down  to  the  shoulders.  The  shoulders, 
wings  and  hack  to  be  beautiful  and  reg- 
ularly spangled  with  large  very  rich  light 
green  black  spangles. 

The  color  of  the  spangle  is  a  point  of 
much  importance,  as  is  also  the  ground 
color  white;  which  instead  of  having  a 
dull  opaque  chalky  appearance  should  be 
light,  silky-like,  and  almost  transparent. 
The  bars,  two  on  each  wing,  should  be 
bold,  distinct  and  regular  in  their  outline; 
the  stepping  also  well  defined.  The 
throat  is  white  or  very  slightly  ticked 
with  black.  The  breast,  belly  and  fluff 
to  be  regularly  spangled,  the  spangle  in- 
creasing in  size  from  the  breast  down- 
ward. 

The  spangles,  although  not  quite  so 
rich  in  color  as  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bird,  ought  to  be  equally  well  formed. 
The  tail  should  be  clear  silvery  white  on 
the  outside,  each  feather  heavily  tipped 
with  black,  the  tail  furnishings  also  clear 
white,  each  ending  in  a  rich  colored  large 
spangle,  which  should  be  round  as  a 
marble. 

On  a  good  hen  the  spangling  on  the 
shoulders,  wings,  and  lower  part  of  the 


breast  will  be  almost  perfectly  round, 
while  on  the  back  near  the  tail,  the  breast 
near  the  throat,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
belly  and  fluti  it  will  be  oolong.  Tne 
feathers  should  be  free  from  mossing  and 
lacing,  and  the  spangles  as  large  as  possi- 
ble, provided  as  much  white  be  seen  as 
show  the  spangling,  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  is  too  much  tendency 
the  other  way,  as  some  of  our  chief  exhi- 
bitors can  certify  by  the  clipping,  pinch- 
ing and  plucking,  they  have  to  perform, 
before  their  hens  are  doctored  for  the 
judges. — Amer.  Stockkeeper. 


Tul'tetl  Fowls  as  Layers. 

About  a  million  and  a  half  of  eggs  are 
on  an  average  daily  imported  into  Eng- 
land. With  real  care  and  little  intelli- 
gence the  cottagers  of  our  island  might 
supply  that  demand  just  as  well  as  those 
on  the  continent,  and  any  one  wno  put 
them  in  tne  way  to  do  so  would  be  a 
public  benefactor.  The  last  race  of  good 
layers  about  which  we  wrote  i3  one  dis- 
tinguished by  ample  combs,  and  which  has 
long  had  its  home  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  V,  e  now  come  to 
another  highly  productive  family,  and  one 
with  many  collateral  ramifications,  but  all 
alike,  oecorated  with  a  turf  larger  or 
smaller  on  the  head. 

In  old  Knglisn  tarmyards  were  to  be 
found  fowls  crested  like  the  lark  and  01 
various  colors;  they  were  always  known 
by  good  hen-wives  as  excellent  layers. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain  whether 
they  were  a  distinct  breed  long  bred 
with  small  crests,  or  whether  these  were 
only  the  traces  of  remote  relationship  to 
large-crested  Polish  ancestors,  for  the  so- 
called  Polish  fowl  was  long  ago  known 
in  England.  Aldrovandi  believed  them 
to  be  a  distinct  race.  He  speaks  of  "our 
farmyard  hen  known  to  everybody,  en- 
tirely white  and  crested  like  a  lark."  We 
certainly  can  remember  in  some  old-fash- 
ioned English  farmyards  before  the  Asi- 
atic breeds  were  generally  dispersed,  in 
our  opinion  much  to  the  detriment  of 
barndoor  stock,  excellent  hens  such  as 
Aldrovandi  describes.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  then,  or  not  long  be- 
fore, the  pure  white  breed  of  Polish  was 
in  existence,  from  which  they  might  have 
been  descended.  It  is  barely  five  years 
since,  in  a  farmyard  in  a  remote  part  of 
Lombardy,  we  saw  a  large  stock  of  fine 
pure  white  fowls  with  small  crests. 

Dixon,  too,  writing  in  1S50,  believed  the 
lark-crested  breed  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Polish.  He  says:  "The  first  of  whatever 
color  is  of  a  peculiar  taper  form  inclin- 
ing towards,  as  Aldrovandi's  old-fashioned 
wood  cut  well  represents,  with  a  moderate 
depressed  backward-directed  crest,  and 
deficient  in  neatness  of  the  legs  and  feet 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Polands;  the  latter 
are  of  more  upright  carriage,  and  more 
squarely  built  frame.  Set  the  two  side  by 
side,  and  their  discrepancy  will  be  ap- 
parent. I  would  distinguish  the  dark- 
crested  from  the  Polish  fowls  by  the  former 
having  an  occipital  crest,  the  latter  more 
of  a  frontal  one."  Whether  this  lark- 
crested  breed  anywhere  survives  now  we 
cannot  say,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  does,  and  should  certainly  advise  its 
preservation  if  it  can  be  found,  remem- 
bering the  good  qualities  of  the  crested 
hens  we  possessed  in  childhood. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  only  tufted 
fowls  known  in  England  were  the  lark- 
crested  race  and  several  varieties  of  Po- 
lish. Since  then  tufted  French  breeds 
have  been  introduced  and  become  popu- 
lar, and  we  have  the  magnificent  Creves 
and  the  useful  hardy  Houdans.  It  is 
not  uninteresting  to  a  lover  of  poultry  to 
observe  the  birds  portrayed  in  old  pic- 
tures. Those  in  most  old  Dutch  pictures 
resemble  Houdans  in  comb  with  small 
crests,  and  generally  an  ■  admixture  of 
some  red  or  brown  feathers.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  tufted  French  breeds, 
and  all  those  varieties  known  in  England 
as  Polish,  are  descended  from  one  stock. 
All  are  good  layers,  and  all  are,  as  a 
rule,  non-sitters.  How  "Polanders"  as 
they  were  formerly,  or  "Polish,"  as  they 
are  now  called  in  England,  got  this  name 
it  is  idle  to  inquire.  The  French  call 
the  white-crested  black  variety  Dutch,  and 
all  the  others  Paduan  fowls.  Thus  much 
only  we  know,  that  as  a  rule  the  large- 
combed  breeds  have  thriven  in  the  south, 
the  large-tufted  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe. 

Tufted  fowls,  as  a  rule,  do  not  lay  quite 
such  large  eggs  as  the  fowls  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, but  they  lay  a  great  many 
more  of  them,  and  are  preferable  as  table 
fowls.  We  always  try  to  combine  beauty 
and  utility  in  our  poultry,  and  so  will 
give  a  short  description  both  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  of  the  various 
turfted  sub-varieties,  that  our  readers  may 
suit  their  own  tastes. 

1.  The  French  turfted  races  are  the 
Creve  Coeur  and  the  Houdans.  The 
Creve  Coeur  is  a  noble  bird  in  size  and 
form,  short-legged,  upstanding,  square  and 
robust.  It  lays  larger  eggs  than  any 
other  of  the  tufted  breeds,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  little  less  hardy  than 
the  Houdan.      Creves  are  black,  though 


we  have  seen  them  pure  white  and  blue. 
We  fancy  that  the  whites  are  albino 
sportft,  and  so  not  to  be  cultivated  and 
encouraged,  and  probably  the  blue  is  a 
cross  between  them  and  the  black.  Hou- 
dans are  a  race  of  very  tough  constitu- 
tion, and  bear  more  confinement  than 
Creves.  They  are  good  layers  and  nice 
table  birds.  Alone  of  all  the  tufted  races 
they  have  a  fifth  toe.  Whence  this  came 
we  know  not.  Possibly  it  is  attributed  to 
some  remote  cross  with  an  old  Dorking 
breed.  Houdans  vary  much  in  productive- 
ness; at  least,  we  have  found  them  do  so. 
They  are  shy  and  not  easily  tamed,  which  we 
think  a  disadvantage  in  any  domestic 
creature.  Both  Creves  and  Houdans  must 
be  good  specimens  to  be  handsome.  In- 
different birds,  with  small,  crooked  and 
falling  crests,  are  simply  nideous. 

2.  The  many  "Polish"  sub-varieties  are 
all  beautiful  and  there  is,  we  think,  no 
variety  of  poultry  in  which  second-rate 
specimens  are  so  tolerable  as  Polish.  In- 
deed, sometimes  birds,  handsome  in  mark- 
ing, and  with  crests  well  shaped,  though 
too  small  for  the  show  pen,  are,  we  con- 
sider, more  'beautiful  than  those  with 
crests  of  inordinate  size.  We  are  now 
only  giving  rough  sketches.  For  minute 
descriptions  of  each  sub-variety  our  read- 
ers must  refer  to  former  articles  in  these 
pages  or  to  good  poultry  books.  The 
white-crested  blacks  have  always  been 
our  great  favorites.  The  silver  golden 
were,  we  believe,  in  times  past,  spangled; 
they  are  now  generally  laced — i.  e.,  each 
feather  is  edged  with  black.  The  Buff 
breed  is  very  handsome,  but  seldom  seen 
in  England  with  real  accuracy  of  marking, 
for  each  feather  should  be  edged  with 
white.  We  were  much  struck  with 
the  fine  array  of  these  birds  at 
the  Paris  show  this  year.  Pure  black 
these  once  were  and  we  know  some 
now  nearly  black.  White,  too,  are  nearly 
extinct.  Blue  with  white  crests,  and 
Cuckoos,  too.  exist  here  and  there. 
Enough  variety  this,  assuredly  to  satisfy 
all  tastes.  But  at  present  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  their  useful  qualities. 

There  is  a  vague  general  idea  that  Po- 
lish are  delicate  fowls.  We  long  accepted 
this  common  opinion  of  fanciers,  but  ex- 
perience has  convinced  us  that  it  is  er- 
roneous. Very  probably  where  a  single 
family  has  long  been  interbred  to  obtain 
some  particular  point — such  as  great  size 
of  crest  or  accuracy  of  marking — they  are 
delicate,  and  so  are  Cochins  or  Brahmas, 
or  any  of  the  sorts  reported  to  be  hardy. 
Where,  too,  any  kind  of  tufted  fowls  are 
turned  into  long,  wet  grass  or  dark  woods 
their  crests  get  wet,  matted  and  miserable, 
and  colds  are  sure  to  follow.  Each  breed 
has  its  peculiar  adaptability  to  particular 
circumstances,  and  the  special  virtue  of 
Polish  fowls  is  that  they  bear  confinement 
well,  never  pine  in  it.  even  when  they 
have  been  reared  at  large,  and  lay  as  well 
in  small  as  in  large  quarters.  This  latter 
characteristics  very  rare  and  very  valu- 
able. We  have  found  from  many  and 
constant  experiments  that  hens  of  almost 
all  other  breeds  invariably  cease  to  lay 
when  moved  from  a  wide  range  to  enclosed 
runs.  This  change  must  in  nearly  all 
large  establishments  of  poultry  be  made 
when  first  the  pullets  are  caught  out  of 
the  pullet  runs  and  placed  in  breeding 
pens.  Thence  it  happens  that  at  the  par- 
ticular time  of  year  when  eggs  are  most 
valuable  and  most  required  the  best  breed- 
ing hens  are  not  laying.  That,  too,  is  not 
the  worst. 

When  a  laying  bird  is  thus  suddenly 
checked  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  her  laying 
powers  to  be  impaired,  and  for  her  to 
lay  abnormal  or  shellless  eggs  when  she 
does  lay  again.  For  these  reasons  a 
breed,  the  hens  of  which  bear  with  equa- 
nimity sudden  confinement,  is  very  valu- 
able. We  have  three  Poland  hens  which, 
after  having  been  reared  on  a  large  and 
free  range  in  1894,  were,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  shut  up  in  a  small  grass  run, 
the  worst  and  most  exposed  that  we  have. 
They  have  been  in  it  ever  since,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  ailed  for  a  day.  Since 
January  1st  they  have  all  on  average  laid 
every  other  day.  These  are  not,  it  must 
be  said,  exhibition  birds,  but  a  cross  be- 
tween two  breeds  of  Polish.  It  may  seem 
a  strange  plan,  and  shock  some  of  our 
fancier  friends,  but  for  use  we  cross  the 
different  varieties  of  Polish.  The  result 
is  very  interesting,  and  has  given  us  many 
birds  of  remarkable  beauty  and  coloring. 
They  possess  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
Polish  race,  combined  with  the  great  vigor 
of  constitution  common  to  cross-breeds. 
They  lay  admirably,  and  the  chickens  are 
always  plump  and  fit  for  the  table.  We 
advise  our  friends,  where  space  is  an  ob- 
ject, to  try  our  plan. — Poultry,  England. 

"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World." — 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  Americ  a,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicisro  every  day  at 
6.30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicigo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Kail- 
way  'The  Clack  Train  of  the  World,'  "  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  heart- 
ily con  cur. 
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Feeding  Egg-Making  Elements. 

No  one  cares  what  the  cost  may  be  if 
there  is  a  proportionate  profit.  "When  there 
are  no  results  from  the  hens  to  pay  for  it, 
any  kind  of  food  is  expensive.  If  certain 
foods  are  used  because  they  can  be-  pur- 
chased for  less  than  other  kinds,  and  no 
benefit  is  derived,  there  is  certainly  no 
economy  in  the  use  of  them.  That  fowls 
are  fed  mostly  on  grain  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  grain  is  more  easily  procured  than 
other  foods.  But,  unless  the  hens  lay  eggs, 
allthe  foods  are  wasted  on  them.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  no  hens  at  all.  than  to  feed  them 
gvain,  wbich  may  be  more  profitably  dis- 
posed of  in  some  other  way. 

ALL  NEEDED  ELEMENTS   IN  IT. 

A  small  Hock  which  receives  the  scraps 
from  the  table,  produces  eggs  when  larger 
flocks  are  unprofitable.  The  fact  is  pjam 
that  the  smaller  flock  receives  better  feed- 
ing. Table  scraps  are  not  grains.  They 
ooutain  a  variety  not  found  in  the  rations 
of  a  large  flock.  Bread,  meat,  potatoes  and 
cooked  vegetables  of  several  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  sour  milk  and  even  cake  and  pie  s  re 
included,  to  say  nothing  of  peas  and  beans, 
which  are  the  best  of  all  egg-piodueing 
vegetables.  This  varietj  not  only  provides 
the  hens  with  the  elements  needed  for  egg 
production,  but  it  promotes  digestion  and 
prevents  disease,  'ibis  kind  of  food  would 
be  costly  if  it  were  not  the  waste  of  the  ta- 
ble, for  it  requires  labor  to  prepare  it.  But 
as  the  lesult  of  feeding  scraps  is  a  produc- 
tion of  eggs, it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  same 
food,  labor  and  care  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
thousand  hens,  as  a  small  flock  receives,  the 
profits  would  be  proportionately  larger. 
This  may  appear  like  going  too  far  with 
feeding  methods,  but  tacts  prove  the  the- 
ory. The  small  flock,  led  from  the  table, 
found  on  every  farm  demonstiate  what 
may  be  done. 

SCRAPS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

The  difficulty  with  a  large  number  of 
fowls  would  be  to  learn  the  sources  from 
which  to  procure  food  other  than  grain.  To 
prepare  a  large  amount  of  ''table  scaps" 
requires  a  building  and  utensils  in  which  to 
cook  the  food.  '1  hese  preparations  mean  an 
outlay  which  the  farmer  is  not  willing  to 
incur.  The  table  scraps  consumed  by  the 
small  flock  would  otherwise  be  wasted  or 
fed  in  some  less  profitable  way.  For  a  large 
flock  this  food  must  be  prepared,  and  ibis 
costs  extra  labor  at  least.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  as  labor  is  the  heaviest  item  of  ex- 
pense, a  hen  that,  is  a  member  of  a  large 
flock,  although  she  may  lay  the  same  num- 
ber.of  egg*  ever}  year,  can  never  give  as 
large  a  proht  as  when  she  is  a  member  of  a 
small  flock. 

ELEVATE  THE  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  one 
must  begin  to  cook  and  prepare  feasts  for 
large  numbers.  If  farmers  can  be  convinced 
that  by  feeding  their  hens  on  foods  that 
will  give  all  the  advantages  of  table  scraps, 
without  so  many  of  the  attendant  disadvan- 
tages,they  can  be  encouraged  to  make  poul- 
try a  branch  of  farming  and  elevate  the  in- 
dustry to  the  same  plane  witb  dairying,  for 
instance.  Less  capital  is  required,  and  a 
smaller  area  of  land  is  necessary  for  poul- 
try than  for  caltle,  while  the  "profits  are 
"all  the  year  round"  in  the  daily  receipts 
of  eggs.  But  to  make  such  a  business  pay 
the  farmer  must  abandon  the  belief  that  a 
ben  can  subsist  and  give  a  profit  on  corn. 
He  must  also  accept  the  fact  that  poultry 
raising  is  not  a  work  for  women.  There  is 
too  much  work — hard  work— cleaning  the 
Louses  and  grounds,  feeding,  watering,  re- 
pairing, dressing,  and  shipping  to  market, 
for  a  woman  to  do  unaided. 

BETTER  BUY  BONES  THAN  BRAN. 

Instead  of  buying  bran,  shorts,  or  other 
grain  food  the  farmer  who  keeps  large 
numbers  of  fowls  should  seek  to  buy  the 
bones— fresh  bones — from  butchers,  and 
should  have  a  bone-cutter  to  reduce  these 
to  a  suitable  condition  for  feeding.  Meat 
or  bone,  at  three  cents  per  pound,  is 
cheaper  than  any  kind  of  grain.  The  bones 
supply  the  albumen,  lime  and  grit,  and  also 
lessen  the  liability  of  making  the  hens  too 
fat.  Th e  droppings  will  be  twice  as  valu- 
able as  before.  If  fresh  bones  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, then  desiccated  fish,  which  is  cooked 
and  the  oil  pressed  out  of  it.  or  ground  meat 
and  bone  or  steamed  meat  may  be  used. 
These  articles  seldom  cost  to  exceed  two 
cents  per  pound.  A  pound  of  meat  and 
bone,  or  fish,  may  be  allowed  tosixteen  hens 
once  a  day,  or  one  ource  to  each  h°n. 

WHAT  IS  BEST  18  CHEAPEST. 

Grain  is  cheaper,  apparently,  but  lean 
meat  contains  three  times  as  much  flesh- 
forming  matter  as  grain,  and  muiy  times 
more  lime,  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  leau  meat  should 
always  be  used.  Meat,  being  Ihree  times 
more  valuable  than  wheat  for  producing 
eggs,  is  much  cheaper,  and  in  fact,  as  meat 
makes  the  hens  lay.  while  wheat  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  it  is  really  the  cheapest  of  all 
foods.  The frod  must  conform  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  hen  for  egg  material.  If  a  I  eri 
was  allowed  a  whole  buahel  of  grain  a  day 
she  could  not  eat  enough  of  it  to  provide 
the  lime  for  the  shells,  or  the  nitrogen  for 
the  white  of  the  egg,  and  she  would  soon  be 
loo  fat  to  lay  at  all. 


MORE  CLOVER  AND  LESS  CORN. 

But  there  is  one  food  which  the  farmer 
overlooks  which  he  has  iu  the  greatest  abun- 
dance— clover.  It  is  an  essential,  as  it  sup- 
plies bulk,  and  of  itself  is  rich  in  lime  and 
nitrogen.  If  cut  very  fine,  scalded,  and  fed 
with  a  sprinkling  of  ground  grain  in  the 
morning,  allowing  the  hens  to  eat  as  much 
as  they  will,  it  will  keep  t  hem  in  health  and 
ward  off  disease,  and  will  not  cost  one-half 
as  much  as  grain.  At  night  give  meat, 
f  ed  iu  this  way  hens  cannot  avoid  laying  if 
they  have  warm  quarters  and  are  other- 
wise well  provided  for.  The  cost  of  the 
meat  and  clover  combination,  per  pound, 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
grain,  while  the  advantages  in  health,  con- 
tentment and  general  thrift  of  the  flock  will 
be  quickly  noticed.  What-  the  farmer  wants 
is  profit.  To  secure  this  his  hens  must  lay. 
If  he  feeds  them  on  proper  foods  they  will 
lay  regularly,  but  if  he  holds  on  to  the  old- 
established  theory  that  corn  is  sufficient  for 
poultry  he  will  use  a  large  amount  of  corn 
and  secure  a  small  number  of  eggs.  Poul- 
try can  be  kept  in  large  numbers  and  the 
poultry  business  can  be  made  a  special  fea- 
ture on  the  farm,  but  the  farmer  must  not 
forget  that  the  hen  cannot  do  her  duty  un- 
less managed  with  judgment. 

THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  FOWL. 

Feed  may  be  given  liberally  without  fill- 
ing the  egg  basket.  The  effects  of  the  food 
depend  upon  its  kind.  The  profit  depends 
more  upon  the  kind  than  upon  the  quan- 
tity. At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  nature 
provides  wild  birds  with  a  great  variety  of 
food.  They  have  the  privilege  of  selection. 
Some  birds  live  entirely  upon  animal  food, 
but  the  birds  which  lay  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs  are  those  wbich  sub-ist  on  seeds 
and  p  ants,  as  well  as  upon  insects. 

MUCH  MODIFIED. 

One  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  poultry  keeper  is  that  no  birds  in 
their  natural  condition  will  lay  and  hatch 
in  winter,  excepting  a  lew  virieties  that 
frequent  the  Arctic  regions.  Even  the  wild 
1  urKey,  which  raises  a  large  brood,  per- 
forms that  duty  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  then  ceases  from  egg- production.  The 
saiiib  may  be  said  of  the  junale  fowl,  from 
which  it  is  cliimecl  that  domestic  kinds  de- 
scended, although  it  is  favored  with  a  mild 
climate,  being  a  native  of  India.  Domesti- 
cation changtd  the  conditions  of  reproduc- 
tion, so  far  as  climate,  food  and  advantages 
are  concerned,  but  ihe  natural  laws  cannot 
be  disregarded,  however. 

MAN  MOLDS  THEM  IN  A  MEASURE. 

The  birds  known  by  us  as  Leghorns, 
Brahmas  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc. ,  are  really 
monstrosities  compared  with  their  ances- 
tors. Although  man  cannot  himself  make 
a  living  creature,  yet  nothing  is  plaiuer 
than  the  fact  of  his  ability  to  make  altera- 
tions and  cl  anges  to  suit  bis  convenience. 
He  divides  the  cattle  into  beef, milk  or  but- 
ter breeds,  and  marks  each  varietv  with 
color,  form  and  size.  He  places  fine  wool 
ou  the  back  of  one  sheep  and  covers  the 
frame  of  another  with  cboice  meat.  He 
makes  the  horse  of  massive  frame,  with 
power  to  draw  heavy  loads,  or  gives  him 
fleetness  of  toot,  with  endurance  and  activ- 
ity in  every  muscle.  His  handiwork  with 
birds  is  even  more  marked,  as  is  shown  in 
pigeons  and  our  many  breeds  of  domestic 
fowls.  "Nature  gives  him  full  power  to  im- 
prove, opposing  him  only  when  be  attempts 
to  destroy,  as  by  introducing  by  birds. 

NATURE'S  LAWS  WON'T  BE  IGNORED. 

If  man  can  make  an  animal  or  bird  by  se- 
lection, and  adopt  it  to  his  purposes,  he 
should  be  able  to  understand  its  require- 
ments. The  domesticated  bird  is  more 
prolific  than  the  wild  one,  and  demands 
more  food,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety,  but 
the  wild  bird  has  the  privilege  of  selectin  g 
its  food  while  the  domesticated  bird  is 
governed  entirely  by  conditions  of  domes- 
tication, though  also  compelled  to  follow 
natural  laws. 

THE  FOWL  INFLUENCED  BY  FOOD. 

Man  cannot  change  the  composition  of 
eggs.  Each  egg  contains  a  germ  of  life  over 
which  man  has  no  control,  and  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  germination  and  devel- 
opment of  the  young  are  the  same  as  for 
the  young  ot  the  wild  bird.  Each  pio- 
gresses  according  to  its  kind.  To  secure 
eggs  from  hens  man  must  learn  from  na- 
ture by  observing  the  habits  of  birds  in 
their  natural  condition.  In  many  cases 
the  young  of  birds  must  be  fed  by  their 
parents.  In  others  the  mother  assists  the 
young  to  seek  ils  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wild  turkey  and  quail.  Both  classes  have 
been  domesticated.  The  barnyard  fowl  as- 
sists its  young  to  seek  food,  and  the  pigeon 
feeds  its  young.  Birds  which  feed  their 
young  hatch  but  few  at  a  time,  and  work 
industriously  to  feed  them,  while  the  oth- 
ers, like  the  common  hen.  can  be  induced 
to  lav  a  large  number  of  eggs  before  begin- 
ning to  hatch  a  brood. 

LAYERS  ARE  ALLOWED  TOO  LITTLE. 

The  wild  birds  seek  «  hat  animal  food  t  bey 
netd.  The  demand  for  animal  food  by  do- 
mestic fowls  is  greater.  Not  that  there  is 
more  animal  food  required  for  the  support 
of  the  young  of  the  domestic  bird,  but  be- 
cause of  the  constant  demand  for  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  large  numbtr  of  eggs  produced  during 
the  year.  Do  our  hens  have  that  animal 
food"?    It  is  safe  to  answer  to  the  contrary 


in  the  majority  of  cases.  During  the 
warmer  period  of  the  year  the  fowls  se- 
cured for  themselves  a  fair  supply,  but 
they  often  have  too  limited  an  allowance  in 
wiuter  when  they  should  have  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  With  grain  they  are 
fully  supplied,  as  it  is  a  convenient  "feed, 
but  the  very  substance  which  will,  above 
all  others,  most  promote  egg  production, 
they  are  allowed  little. 

HOW  IT  CUTS  DOWN  THE  COST. 

The  most  essential  substance  for  promot- 
ing egg  production^  is  nitrogen.  This  is 
best  fed  to  hens  in  the  shape  of  lean  meat. 
If  meat  could  be  supplied  daily  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pouna  to  twelve  hens,  there 
would  be  such  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  as  to  really  lessen  the  cost  of 
feeding.  That  is,  there  would  be  sufheieut 
e>;gs  secured,  ovei  and  above  the  number 
that  would  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
meat,  to  not  only  pay  for  the  meat,  but  to 
increase  the  profits.  And  this  gain  would 
easily  come,  two  extra  eggs  a  week  from 
each  hen  would  pay  the  hill,  as  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  meat  may  be  used. 

A  MAN  WHO  FED  MEAT. 

A  poultry  man  who  sold  eggs  to  his 
neighbors,  some  of  whom  kept  hens,  gave 
as  his  secret  the  feeding  of  meat.  His  hens 
seldom  offered  to  sit,  because  they  were 
not  fattened  by  overfeeding  with  grain, 
and  they  would  lay  as  many  eggs  during 
the  coldest  weather  as  iu  summer.  One 
severe  wiuter  he  sold  eggs  at  fifty  cents  a 
dozen,  owing  to  their  scarcity,  and  piid 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  meat,  which 
was  also  high,  but  his  profit,  was  large. 
He  would  have  had  no  eggs  at  all  but  for 
the  meat.  Animal  feed  is  necessary  for 
fowls  if  they  are  expected  to  be  producers 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

GRAIN  GOES  TO  FAT. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  gram  tbe  princi- 
pal food  for  laying  hens.  Grain  is  well 
enough  as  food  for  market  fowls,  but  the 
laying  ben  demands  something  more.  The 
egg  itself  io  animal  food,  ard  althongh  it 
can  be  produced  from  grain,  yet  the  hen  is 
required,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  to  pro- 
duce an  egg  each  day,  or  as  near  that  as 
possible,  and  her  work  mu;tiiot  be  inter- 
rupted from  lack  of  the  necessary  nutri- 
ments. Meat  tills  a  want  that  cannot  be 
supplied  from  any  other  source  when  the 
hen  is  laying  regularly . 

WHAT  AIDS  PRODUCTION  PAYS. 

A  fair  comparison  between  grain  and 
meat  will  show  that  meat  is  really  cheaper 
than  grain  because  it  increases  egg  pro- 
duction. It  also  contains  less  waste.  A 
hen  kept  on  grain  appropriates  a  large 
share  of  it  to  the  storage  of  fat,  which  is 
not  desirable,  while  lean  meat  is  almost  en- 
tirely nitrogenous.  When  farmers  feed 
more  meat  and  less  grain  they  will  have 
larger  profits  from  poultry.  The  intro- 
duction of  tbe  green  bone  cutter  also  les- 
sens the  cost,  as  cheap  bones  and  meat  can 
be  cut  fine  and  fed  without  tbe  necessity  of 
cooking  the  meat.  The  bones  are  nitro- 
genous, and  also  contain  lime  for  tbe  shells 
of  the  egg.  The  farmer  should  not  con- 
sider any"  kind  of  food  expensive  if  it 
makes  the  hens  lay.  Tbe  most  expensive 
tood  is  that  which  produces  no  eggs. 

Cleaning  Vermin  from  the  Poultry 
House. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  from  whose  pro- 
gressive writings  on  turkey  growing  we 
quoted  in  the  Mural  some  time  ago,  has 
recently  written  for  an  Eastern  exchange 
some  adviie  for  treatment  of  the  chicken 
house  which  may  be  helpful  to  oui  readers: 

LICE  AND  MITES. 

Although  lice  often  crawl  about  the 
roosts,  and  are  found  in  the  straw  of  old 
nests,  they  live  mostly  upon  tbe  bodies  of 
fowls,  where  they  mul.iply.  'I  hey  lay 
their  eggs  among  the  feathers,  to  which 
they  are  attached  or  glued,  and  are  incu- 
b  ted  by  tbe  heat  of  the  fowl's  body.  Red 
mites,  however,  inhabit  the  crac-s  and 
crevices  of  tbe  henhouse  during  ibe  day, 
and  attack  the  fowls  at  night.  They  are  the 
bedbugs  of  the  hen  housp.  Tbey  lay  their 
eggs  iu  cracks  and  crevices  and  breed 
with  astonishing  rapidity  during  the  hot 
months.  At  night  they  make  their  way  to 
the  fowls  and  suck  their  blood,  which  gives 
them  their  red  color.  When  not  filled  with 
blood  they  are  pale  brown  in  color.  If 
numerous  thev  deplete  tbe  fowls  very  rap- 
idly, and  are  more  to  be  feared  than  lice. 
The  fowls  confined  to  the  house  at  night 
are  helpless  and  cannot  protect  themselves, 
and  soon  look  pale  and  bloodless. 

Although  deprived  of  the  chance  to  suck 
the  blood  of  fowls,  the  mites  can,  it  is  said, 
live  for  mouths.  Rough  perches,  rough 
boa'ds  and  numerous  cracks  and  crevices 
about  the  building,  to  which  they  cau  re- 
tile,  favor  their  development.  To  exter- 
minate them  every  deep  crack  and  crevice 
must  be  reached,  as  well  as  the  inside  of 
the  building. 

CARBOLYZED  WHITEWASH. 

Whitewashing,  as  ordinarily  done,  does 
not  exterminate  tbe  pests,  but  leaves  many 
which  retreat  to  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
emerge  after  the  whitewash  is  dry.  If  car- 
bolic acid  be  added  to  the  whitewash  it  is 
more  destructive  and  its  effects  mo  e  last- 
ing, but  when  applied  often  enough  to  be 
effective  it  accumulates  in  an  undesirable 


way;  neither  does  it  penetrate  the  cracks 
as  well  as  a  thinner  solution.  I  find  noth- 
ing that  gives  better  satisfaction  than  a 
solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  It  is  the 
unrefined  acid— a  dark,  tairy- looking  liquid 
— and  may  be  bought  at  a  low  price  of  any 
wholesale  druggist.  We  buy  it  by  the  five- 
gallon  can.  I  prepare  the  solution  as 
needed  by  adding  a  half  pint  to  a  pail  of 
water.  It  floats  much  like  kerosene,  and 
at  first  does  not  mix  well.  It  combines  with 
hot  water  better  than  with  cold.  It  may  be 
applied  witb  any  of  tbe  fountain  pumps  or 
sprayers  used  for  washing  carriages  or 
spraying  trees.  Thoroughly  saturate  the 
roosts,  nest  boxes  and  every  board,  crack 
or  crevice.  It  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  day  when  the  weather  is  pleasant  "and 
every  door  and  window  should  be  opened 
to  allow  the  house  to  dry  out.  After  ap- 
plying the  carbolic  mixture  tbe  boards, 
when  dry,  will  glisten  for  some  time  front 
the  minute  crystals  of  carbolic  acid  left  ou 
them. 

EMULSION. 

An  .improvement  might  be  made  by  pre- 
paring an  emul-ion  of  carbolic  acid  which 
will  mix  with  wa  er  as  readily  as  milk. 
The  crude  acid  mi:ht  be  added  to  the  regu- 
lar kerosene  emulsion  as  prepared  by  fruit 
growers.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  oue- 
balf  pound  of  hard  soap,  sliced  fine,  in  one- 
half  gallon  of  boiling  water,  then  adding  to 
it  a  gallon  of  kerosene,  after  which  it  rs 
agitated  rapidly  witb  a  force  pump,  if  pos- 
sible, tor  ten  minutes.  If  tbe  emulsion  be 
perfect,  a  creamy  mass  that  becomes  a 
jelly  when  cold  is  the  result.  For  use  this 
is  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water.  A  gal- 
lon or  half  gallon  of  the  erude  acid  might 
be  added,  in  addition  to  the  kerosene. 
Washing  roosts  with  kerosene,  or  support- 
ing them  in  receptacles  containing  kero- 
sene or  carbolic  acid,  acts  as  a  partial  bar- 
rier from  tbe  mites  that  roam  the  house. 
Their  complete  extermination  should  be 
aimed  at.  The  frequent  use  of  the  carbolic 
solution  is  also  a  preventive  of  roup,  scaly 
1  g,  chicken  pox  and  other  diseases,  which 
are  a  great  hino ranee  to  poultry  raising. — 
Haral  New  Yorker. 

Moral :  Sell  Eggs  l>y  "Weight. 

Two  farmers  brought  in  some  eggs  to 
sell.  Tbe  one  was  evidently  proud  of  his 
eggs  and  proud  of  the  birds  that  laid  them. 
He  had  a  flock  of  tine  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
tbe  eggs  they  laid  were  beauties.  A  dozen 
of  thein  weighed  39  ounce*,  au  average  of 
oj^  ounces  each.  The  other  farmer  brought 
iu  his  eggs  without  saying  a  word ;  had 
nothing  to  say  of  them  <  r  the  fowls  that 
laid  them.  A  dozen  of  his  eggs  weighed 
21  ounces,  an  average  of  1%  ounces  each. 
Both  lots  were  cariied  to  the  rear  of  the 
store  by  a  clerk,  counted,  and  each  man 
got  a  cent  apiece  tor  his  eggs.  As  he  of  the 
small  eggs  passed  a  bystander  in  going  out, 
he  winked  knowingly  and  said:  "That  man 
with  tbe  big  eggs  is  a  fool ;  his  neus  eat  a 
heap  more  than  mine,  make  no  more  eggs  — 
though  they  are  bigger — but  he  gets  no 
more  for  them." — Farm.  Stock  and  Home. 

Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
uot  as  large  as  the  Mississippi,  indeed  it  is 
quite  small,  but  a  mighty  interesting  stream 
for  all  that.  It  issues  fioui  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  in  a  thousard  tiny  rills,  more  or 
less,  and  of  almost  as  many  colors.  These 
gather  themselves  into  pools  and  lakelets 
on  tbe  mountain's  side,  covering  an  area  of 
about  200  acres.  Overflowing  their  bounda- 
ries they  slowly  trickle  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  forming  small  cliffs,  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world.  From  a  dis- 
tance one  can  nardly  believe  what  the  eye- 
sight reveals — white,  black,  orange,  lemon, 
terra  cotta,  green,  blue,  red,  pink,  separate 
and  in  manitold  combinations  stand  out  be- 
fore him.  It  is  a  hill  of  painted  cliffs  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  that  rises  high 
above.  And  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  each, 
of  these  exquisite  colors  represents  a  differ- 
ent temperature.  Does  that  startle  your 
credulity  ?    Even  so  it  is  true. 

When  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing process,  these  waters  again  come  to- 
gether and  then,  as  if  full  of  mischief  like 
a  pack  of  small  bbys  trying  to  play  hide 
and  seek,  dive  down  and  remain  under  the- 
ground  for  a  space  of  two  miles  and  then 
flow  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  conyonita  as 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters- 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  tbe  little 
lakes  they  are  hot,  boiling  hot.  During 
their  dark  undergiound  journey  they  fall 
several  hundred  feet  and  also  many  de- 
grees in  hotness,  so  that  when  they  again 
see  davlight  the>  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  stream  of  hot  water.  But,  you 
ask,  where  is  it  'i  Where  can  I  see  it '(  It  is 
in  Yellowstone  Park  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  It  is  one  of  the  lesser— mind 
you  the  lesser— wonders  of  this  land  of 
wonders.'  G-o  there  and  see  it  by  all  means,, 
but  first  send  to  Ohas.  S.  Fee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  Won  - 
derland  '96,  that  tells  all  about  this  re- 
nowned region. 
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PRESERVING  EGGS. 


The  Latest  Scientific  Invention  Now 
Undergoing  a  Test— The  Germ  of 
Destruction  is  in  the  Egg  When 
Laid— Air  Bubble  to  be  Removed 
by  Means  of  a  Vacuum  Chamber— 
The  Aid  of  Electricity  to  be  In- 
voked—Limed Eggs  and  Painted 
Eggs. 


A  few  years  aio  it  was  reported  in  the 
papers  that  an  inventor  and  chemist  bad 
succeeded  in  making  artitieial  esrgs  so 
closely  imitating  the  genuine  that  a  jury  of 
experts  was  unable  to  distinguiphone  from 
the  other.  The  yolk«  and  whites  were 
made  of  an  albumen  obtained  from  plants, 
saffron  and  carrots,  mixed  In  proper  pro- 
portions, and  several  other  secret  ingredi- 
ents. The  shell  was  manufactured  of  lime 
and  oyster  shells.  The  reason  why  the 
alleged  discovery  did  not  revolutionize  a 
great  industry  and  force  several  mil'ion 
bens  out  of  business  was  never  given,  but 
the  story  served  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  bundrid  seien'ists  bad  fondly 
entertained  hopes  of  making  artitieial  egg< 
some  day,  and  many  of  them  had  devoted 
the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  to  experiments 
along  this  line. 

The  idea  of  spending  so  much  time  and 
thought  upon  such  a  small  thing  appears  at 
first  siidit  a  little  absurd,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  inventors  were 
working  for  the  pecuniary  rewa-ds  1hey 
knew  would  fall  to  their  lot  if  they  could 
make  artificial  eggs  cheaper  than  the  hens 
could  lay  them.  But  one  is  tempted  to  ask; 
Why  so  much  study  over  making  artificial 
eggs,  when  th?re  is  a  fortune  for  the  man 
who  can  invent  a  method  of  preseiving 
those  produced  by  the  ordinary  piocess  of 
nature?  There  are  a  good  many  million 
eggs  consumed  in  this  country  every  win- 
ter, and  they  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  perdozen.  These 
same  ejgn  can  be  purchased  in  the  middle 
of  summer  for  twelve  and  fifteen  cents  ]  or 
dozen.  Imagine  the  profits  of  a  dealer  ft  ho 
should  purchase  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dozens  at  twelve  cents  a  dozen, 
and  by  using  a  new  preservative  sell  them 
in  the  middle  of  winter  at  thirty  cents  a 
dozen  ! 

But  the  discovery  of  a  sure  egg  preserva- 
tion, one  that  will  keep  the  eggs  in  their 
pristine  freshness  for  six  months,  has  en- 
gaged as  much  attention  as  egg-making.and 
we  have  many  methods  advocated  by  scien- 
tists which  are  promised  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  The  fact  is,  eggs  have  been 
preserved  for  years  for  a  certain  time,  but 
in  the  keeping  they  lose  some  of  their  de- 
licious freshness  which  makes  the  chief 
charm  of  a  breakfast.  It  is  a  fact  probably 
not  generally  understood  that  bakers  and 
confectioners  depend  almost  entiiely  upon 
limed  and  preserved  eggs  for  their  winter 
Supply,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  their 
goods  would  be  thirty  per  cent,  higher. 
These  eggs  are  good,  but  very  strong  when 
broken,  and  even  the  aj  petite  of  a  tramp 
would  be  somewhat  allayed  by  their  odor. 
Nevenbeless,  they  are  not  bad,  and  when 
mixed  with  ihe  other  ingredients  which 
go  to  make  pies,  cakes  and  pastries  they 
seem  to  lose  their  oistinctive  flavor  and 
odor. 

There  are  several  systems  of  preserving 
eggs,  any  one  of  which  will  answer  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  These  preservatives  will 
keep  the  eggs  in  a  fairly  good  condition  for 
two  or  three  months,  but  nature  places  a 
limit  there,  after  which  they  begin  to  de- 
cay. Tbeeggs  will  keep  longer  than  meat 
organie.simplv  because  they  are  surrounded 
b>  a  shell  that  is  well  nigh  air-tight.  It  is 
this  prison  wall  wlrch  makes  egg  meat  the 
best  to  keep  for  any  lengthened  period,  but 
the  shell  is  more  or  less  porous,  and  it  be- 
trins  to  absorb  whatever  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with,  and  though  the  process  is  slow 
it  is  very  sure.  The  first  essential  thing 
to  preserving  eggs  has  consequen  ly  always 
been  to  make  the  shell  as  impervious  to  air 
and  water  as  possible.  Oil,  1  ird,  para  til  ne 
and  similar  substances  were  smeared  over 
the  eggs  when  fresh,  and  these  helped  to 
prolong  their  life.  Later  a  niau  invented  a 
patent  paint,  which  was  supposedly  a 


e  to  be  the  best  preservative.  When 
painted  over  the  outside  of  the  shell  is 
made  a  perfectly  air-tight  shell,  and  as  no 
air  could  get  into  the  meat  to  decompose  it 
the  contents  must  keep  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But  the  paint  inventor  had  not 
studied  embryonic  life  as  closely  as  he  had 
his  chemicals,  or  he  would  have  known  that 
nature  had  already  planted  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction inside  the  of  the  shell.  Before 
his  paint  was  ever  applied  there  was  a  small 
quantity  of  air  in  the  shell— only  a  small 
quantity,  but  just  enough  to  cause  the 
mischief.  And  so  the  eggs  decomposed  even 
under  this  treatment. 

Now  an  electrician  has  come  to  the  front 
with  a  system  that  promises  some  better 
results.  He  proposes  to  plact  the  eirgs  in 
a  vacuum  chamber  when  fresh,  and  then, 
instead  of  absorbing  outside  air,  the  eggs 
will  give  it  out  until  they  are  practically 
free  from  nil  air.  When  they  have  been  in 
the  vacuum  chamber  forty-eight  hours  they 
are  to  be  painted  with  a  composition  that 
will  keep  themfrom  absorbing  any  more  air. 
But  even  at  this  si  age  decay  has  not  been 
thoroughly  arrested.  The  electrician  thi  n 
proposes  to  give  them  an  electric  bath. 
They  are  packed  in  barrels  in  which  fresh 
water  is  poured,  and  a  current  of  electricity 
is  introduced  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy 
all  animal  life.  All  germs  of  decay  are  thus 
killed  and  the  eggs  are  ready  for  packing 
in  sand  orsawdust.  As  all  decomposition 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  paint- preserv- 
ative keeps  out  the  poisonous  air,  the  eggs 
are  supposed  to  keep  for  many  months  as 
fresh  as  when  first  laid. 

The  test  of  this  system  will  be  made,  or 
nther  is  being  made,  this  fall  and  winter. 
Two  barrels  of  eggs  that  were  subjected  to 
the  electric  bath  are  now  preserved  in  the 
store  room  of  the  electrician's  house  in  New 
York,  and  should  they  prove  to  be  as  fresh 
and  delicious  four  mon*hs  from  now  as 
they  were  in  Julv  the  problem  of  egg-pre- 
serving will  be  solved.  The  inventorof  the 
system  will,  meanwhile,  be  rt-joicing  on  the 
highway  to  fame  and  fortune. 

At  present  the  methods  of  preserving 
eggs  for  markets  in  winter  are  well  under- 
stood. In  the  cold  storage  house  they  are 
kept  at  such  a  low  temperature  that  decom- 
position is  very  slow.  If  they  could  be 
frozen  they  would  keep  longer  in  this  way, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  egg  shells  crack 
when  they  reach  the  freezing  p"int.  It  is 
possible  to  preserve  meats  and  poultry  very 
well  by  this  method  because  no  harm  is 
done  in  freezing  them. 

The  usual  system  of  preserving  the  eggs 
for  a  late  market  is  to  pack  them  away  in 
ime  water.  This  method  is  employed  more 
extensively  in  Europe  than  this  country, 
and  vast  quantities  of  Italian  and  Danish 
eggs  are  shipped  to  the  English  markets  in 
winter  in  this  condition.  The  lime  closes 
the  shell  from  the  outside  air  and  water, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  destroys  or  keeps 
dormant  any  germs  that  might  attack  the 
egg.  Preservation  of  eggs  by  limed  water 
is  very  old,  and  in  1791  William  Jayne,  of 
England,  was  granted  letters  patent  for  pre- 
serving eggs  with  a  pickle  composed  of 
lime,  salt,  water  and  cream  of  tartar.  Since 
that  early  date  about  seventy  different 
methods  hive  been  patented  in  England 
and  this  country,  but  no  one  has  yet  im- 
proved this  simple  system,  unless  the  elec- 
trician's plan  should  prove  a  great  success. 

A  Fattening  Establishment. 

Stephen  Beale  in  a  letter  to  the  Country 
Gentleman,  gives  the  following  description 
of  a  Model  English  Fattening  Establish- 
ment. 

The  success  of  poultry  fattening  in  Sus- 
sex has  the  effect  of  extending  the  in- 
dustry into  the  adjoining  county  of  Kent. 
Between  Ashford  and  the  Sussex  border 
there  are  several  establishments,  and  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  fattening 
of  poultry  will  be  known  from  John 
O'Groat's  to  Land's  End,  to  say  nothing 
of  Ireland.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be 
termed  a  new  development  in  Kent,  for  we 
find  In  Arthur  Young  that  at  Biddenden  it 
was  carried  on  upwards  of  100  years  ago, 
and  in  this  Kentish  village  descendants  of 
those  mentioned  by  the  great  agriculturist 
are  to  be  found,  and  fattening  is  still  car- 
ried on. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  was  a 
falling  off  or  no  development  took  place, 
and  the  industry  largely  fell  into  the  hands 
of  fatters  in  the  Heathfield  and  Uckfield 
parts  of  Sussex.     To  meet  the  increased 


demand  for  birds,  higglers  had  to  go  very 
widely  afield,  and  even  now  when  chickens 
are  scarce,  these  men  may  be  found  30 
miles  from  home,  scouring  the  country  for 
birds,  which  they  convey  home  in  their 
crate-laden  carts.  These  crates  are  simple 
and  can  be  seen  both  on  railways  and  ve- 
hicles. 

The  rearing  of  chickens  for  the  higglers 
is  an  important  industry  in  the  south- 
east of  England,  and  many  farmers  and 
cottagers  find  it  one  of  the  most  profitable 
parts  of  their  work.  Instances  could  be 
cited  where  600  to  1,000  chickens  are  reared 
and  sold  In  this  way  every  year.  As  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done,  last  winter 
I  was  told  by  a  farmer  in  West  Kent  that 
from  50  hens  he  had  sold  chickens  to  the 
higglers  to  the  extent  of  £87.  This  is  equal 
to  nearly  35s.  per  hen.  Of  course,  the  cost 
of  labor  and  feeding  must  be  deducted, 
but  there  must  be  a  good  margin  of  profit 
left.  He  is  aiming  to  reach  £2  per  hen, 
ami  does  not  doubt  his  ability  to  attain  that 
amount. 

The  majority  of  the  fatters  now  to  be 
found  in  West  Kent  originally  came  from 
Sussex.  This  is  true  of  Mr.  S.  Piper,  ot 
Marden,  who  lived  formerly  at  Burwash, 
but,  as  he  collected  the  majority  of  his 
birds  in  the  Paddock  Wood  district,  he  re- 
moved to  Marden  eight  years  ago  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  traveling  so  far 
and  he  has  now  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  establishments  I  have  seen 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Some  of  the 
older  fatters  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  cleanliness.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Piper's 
houses  and  sheds  offer  an  example.  His 
sheds  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated,  and 
absolute  cleanliness  are  observed.  Al- 
though my  visit  was  paid  on  a  hot  summer 
day  they  were  sweet  and  fresh.  The  drop- 
pings are  removed  every  morning;  fine 
iime  is  scattered  under  the  pens  regularly 
and  every  cage  is  lime-washed  out  when 
one  lot  is  removed,  before  other  birds  are 
placed  therein.  This  involves  labor,  for 
during  a  busy  season  as  many  as  200  chick- 
ens are  in  the  cages  at  one  time;  but  it 
pays,  and  ought  to  be  recognized  as  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

It  may  be  explained  that  Marden  is  in 
a  fruit  and  hop  growing  country,  and  Mr. 
Piper  combines  the  two  industries,  as  I 
have  frequently  advocated.  The  outside 
cages  are  placed  under  hedgerows  and  be- 
low the  fruit  trees.  The  buildings  in  which 
the  actual  cramming  takes  place  (for  the 
principle  adopted  is  to  feed  from  troughs 
during  the  first  two  weeks,  cramming  only 
being  resorted  to  for  the  last  seven  days) 
are  of  wood,  14  feet  high,  well  ventilated  and 
during  the  summer  lime-washed  both  outside 
and  inside,  this  keeping  them  much  cooler 
than  if  painted  or  tarred.  They  are  not 
crowded,  and  the  large  open  doors  allow 
a  regular  current  of  fresh  air  in  warmer 
weather;  but  in  winter  the  doors  can  be 
closed  to  maintain  a  higher  temperature. 
The  cages  are  of  the  regular  type,  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  in  single  tiers.  When 
placed  outside,  they  have  a  roof  or  covering 
of  wood,  but  the  tops  are  merely  bars  or 
rods  when  within  the  sheds. 

The  food  employed  is  the  usual  ground 
oats,  obtained  from  a  miller  at  Heathfield, 
and  during  the  busy  season  frequently  50 
sacks  are  used  per  week.  With  this  is 
mixed  milk  during  the  entire  period,  the 
milk  being  allowed  to  sour.  When  the 
birds  are  put  up  first  of  all,  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  sometimes  met  witb,  namely,  that 
the  birds  do  not  eat  fretting,  by  reason  of 
confinement  the  food  is  made  as  thin  as 
gruel.  To  tempt  their  appetites,  a  little 
crushed  maize  is  scattered  on  top  of  the 
liquid  food  in  the  trough,  and  is  found 
sufficient.  With  this  exception  no  other 
meal  is  employed  than  ground  oats.  Next 
the  meal  is  made  into  a  stiff  paste.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  a  little  beef  or  mutton 
fat  is  mixed  with  the  meal.  When  cram- 
ming commences  the  meal  is  mixed  with 
milk  and  fat  into  a  thick  fluid,  capable 
of  running,  but  not  thin.  Brimstone  is 
mixed  with  the  food  three  times  a  week 
in  order  to  keep  the  blood  cool,  and  a 
little  is  usually  dusted  over  the  fowls  when 
first  received  to  drive  away  any  insects. 
At  one  time  the  old  Sussex  crank  crammer 
was  employed,  but  this  has  been  discarded 
for  the  "Neve"  machine,  which  can  be 
operated  by  one  man,  and  is  much  more 
easily  moved  about.  One  of  Mr.  Piper's 
assistants  declares  that  when  he  puts  forth 
his  best  efforts  he  can  cram  thirty  dozen 
chickens  in  an  hour,  but  I  did  not  see  it 
done.  Mr.  Piper  himself  is  a  very  skillful 
fatter,  and,  as  one  of  his  men  said,  they 
have  to  look  alive  to  follow  him.  Once, 
for  a  wager,  he  killed  and  plucked  a  hun- 
dred chickens  in  rather  less  than  five  hours. 
I  have  seen  a  man  do  one  bird  in  2  1-2 
minutes,  but  to  continue  for  five  hours  at 
an  average  of  less  than  3  minutes,  to  each 
bird  is  a  feat.  The  regular  pace  is  about 
12  per  hour.  Killing,  plucking  and  shaping 
are  carried  out  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the 
summer  and  autumn  trade  at  watering 
places  on  the  Kentish  coast,  the  demand 
is  for  only  partly  fatted  chickens.  Prices 
secured  would  not  pay  for  the  best  speci- 
mens. The  birds  killed  for  this  purpose 
are  fed  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  never 
crammed.  While  they  do  not  compare 
either  for  quality  or  quantity  of  flesh  with 
those  in  which  the  process  is  completed, 
they  are  vastly  improved.  Their  flesh  and 
skin  have  a  white  appearance  which  can- 
not be  found  on  unfatted  chickens,  and  the 
meat  is  finer  in  flavor.  From  this  we  learn 
that  where  cramming  is  not  adopted,  it  is 


advantageous  to  pen  and  feed  the  birds. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  results 
in  increase  of  weight  by  the  adoption  of 
this  system,  for  statistics  are  not  kept  by 
fatters — they  are  too  busy  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  figures  of  this  kind.  But  I  was 
informed  that  for  the  Christmas  trade,  with 
well  grown  birds,  as  much  as  5  pounds  has 
been  added.  This,  was,  however,  when  the 
process  was  prolonged  to  six  weeks.  As  a 
rule  a  period  of  three  weeks  is  the 
limit,  and  when  longer,  spejial  care  has  to 
be  taken,  The  birds  are  fed  more  slowly, 
and  forcing  does  not  really  commence  until 
within  a  fortnight  of  killing.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  a  bird  would  begin  to  sick- 
en if  fattening  were  extended  in  this  way. 

Taking  Mr.  Piper's  establishment  through- 
out, it  is  a  model,  both  as  to  its  arrange- 
ments and  the  way  it  is  conducted.  These 
notes  will  suggest  the  lines  to  be  laid  down 
for  success  in  poultry  fattening.  Mr.  Piper 
does  not  rear  any  poultry,  but  buys  all  he 
requires. 


Feeding  More  Vegetable  Food. 

Vegetables  and  green  food  of  all  kinds 
will  assist  greatly  in  keeping  the  fowls 
in  good  condition  during  the  winter  says 
Thrice-a-Week  World.  All  the  small  pota- 
toes should  be  boiled  and  given  to  the  hens, 
who  will  greedily  pick  them  to  pieces.  Ttie 
same  is  true  of  turnips.  Parings  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  will  be  readily  eaten. 
Poor  worm-eaten  apples  will  give  a  zest 
to  their  appetites,  and  a  cabbage  hung 
where  they  may  peck  at  it  will  serve 
the  same  purpose.  Pumpkins  are  also  ap- 
preciated. Clover  hay  or  corn  fodder  cut 
to  half  inch  lengths,  scalded  and  sprinkled 
slightly  with  corn  meal  supplies  a  very 
good  and  economical  ration.  Pears  and 
beans  cooked  and  thickened  with  bran  are 
excellent  for  laying  hens,  so  is  sweet  en- 
silage. Beets  and  carrots  form  a  splendid 
winter  relish,,  while  onions  are  popular  and 
exceedingly  healthful.  If  fed  in  modera- 
tion there  is  not  the  slighest  fear  that  the 
last  named  will  affect  the  flavor  of  the 
eggs.  The  great  value  of  these  vegetable 
foods  lies  not  merely  in  their  power  to 
tempt  the  appetite,  but  in  their  supplying 
the  bulk  necessary  to  thrift  and  egg  pro- 
duction; in  mere  nutritive  qualities  most  of 
them  are  inferior  to  the  grain  which  they 
should  supplement,  not  displace.  Variety, 
too,  is  an  important  feature  which  should 
also  be  considered  in  supplying  the  grain, 
for  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  etc.,  will  be  found  to  give 
better  results  than  where  one  grain  alone 
is  used. 


A  Novel  Gape  Cure. 

Says  the  Farm  Journal:  "A  very  simple 
method  of  curing  the  gapes  in  chicks,  and 
one  that  is  successful  in  the  hands  of  some 
persons,  is  to  pinch  the  wind-pipe.  With 
the  left  hand  hold  the  head  of  the  bird  up 
and  the  neck  straight,  and  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  right  hand  pinch  the  wind- 
pipe smartly,  slightly  rolling  it.  Begin  as 
low  down  as  possible  and  follow  it  upward 
to  the  inouth.  Re  careful  to  release  it  fre- 
quently to  give  the  bird  a  chance  to  cough 
up  the  parasites." 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


FOB  SAL.F  at  lowe-it  prices.  FlneJBuff  Lees.,  tn 
per  trio.    F  r.  Ditty,  Sunomervllfe,  Jeff.  Co.,  Pa 

APBA«  THAI,  incutiito'  operator  iso«en  for  an 
engagement. .1 . 1). Barker, B  25,  E.  MeKeesport.Pa 

W*STED  —  Position  as  manager  of  a  duck  farm 
2yrs  experience.  E.  H.  iiassett,  WoodsUwn,  N.J 

CLOY  KB  HAY.cut  for  poultry:  baled  forrabhits 
\V  o.dhill  Farm,  station  V.,  1'lnladelphla,  Pa. 

PI  KK  BRED,  W.  and  B.  Minorca  Cncl  erets,  II 
each,     S.  A.  Shaw,  Wimhrop,   New  York. 

BIFF  LEtillORNN  for  Sale  Cheap] 
Pleasme  Poultry  YarfU,91ary*vlll«',  l*a 

1ST  Cock,  1st Cock'l.,  B.  P.  Rks.  Mt.  Gretna  96. 
Stock  reasonable.  A.  W.  Marburge',  Denver,  Pa. 

Tncabator  plans,  lien  houses,  remedies,  profits. 
_l  hints,  etc.  luc.    L.  O.  Fults,  Jeffersonville,  O. 


Por  LTRT  FARM  for  sale.  Profits  4  to  6  thous- 
and yearly.   Penn  Poultry  farm,  BlrdSDoro,  Pa 


OR8ALG  —  Houdans  Mins.,  etc.  Fine  birds 
Cbeap.  Rev  I,.  E. Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co,  Pa 


F 


WIIITK  WVAiU'S    White  and  B.  P.  R,„ks 
anil  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockere'S. 
Cheap.  CM  free.  A.  Risley  Muller,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


Homer  City 
Incubators  &  Brooders 

Used  by  largest  breed- 
ers in  U  S.  All  machines 
guaranteed.  Send  stamp 
for  large  illustrated  1897 
cata.  .  Will  save  vnu 
noney.  Hlaireville 
Affg>,  Co.,  Incorporat 
ed,    BlalrsvlUe,  Pa. 
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WlfASfS..  5o  fine  lien?,  pullets  ami  cockerels. 
Cheap.    OWEN  P.  BROsILJS,  Media,  Pa. 

F  ITS,  and  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock.  Farm 
•  range.    F.  E.  FERGUSON",  Cavctt,  Ohio. 


OSE  <  OIUB  BKOH'\  and  Single  Comb 
White  Legs.  R.  Irwin  &  Bro.,  Westelville,  o. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  (OrK'LS,  $2  each. 
I*.  E.  ihalfnnl,     II  amnion  foil.   Jf.  J. 


c 

F 


lit  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  52  per  100  lb  sack. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  U.  Y. 

©XTEBKIERSany  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  reeisterpd.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  lnd 


CPAXTTQTT  32  years  Circular  free.  J. 
(J  XT  X1.J3I  IOI J    BennekSunman,  I  ml 

T  IGHT  Brahmas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
J  J  Chas.  M.  Griffiug  &  Son,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 

A.  WATTLES,  Baynevllle,  Kan.  Fin- 
est B.  P.  Bocks  In  West.  Stock  for  sale. 


H. 


DR  S.CMOVEB.  I.nns.lnle.  J»a.,  1  reeds 
Buff  Cochins.  L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks  and  XV. 
and  s.    Wyandottes.      Choice   stock    for  sale. 

A P.  /»llen.    Meadville, >  Pa.,    Single  Comb 
•  White  a-d  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.   S.  L. 
Wyans.,Lt.Brahs,  B.P.  Kocks,  S.S.Hambs.l'.Ducks 

BUFFS  ONLY.   Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.   Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  -SI  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  XV.  SILCOTT,  SnickersviUe,  Va. 

SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  breed  Lt. 
Brah.,  B.  P.  R..  Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Leg 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

Qft  Var.  pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800  birds  for 
OU  sale  cheap.  Eggs.Sl  per  15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,48illus. 
Cir.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  fa. 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years    Also  S. 
Comb  Black  Leghorns.   B.  Hlynntith  Kocks. 
J.  Ij.  RAJIDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


B 


AND  W.  F.KOCKS,  Light  Brahma?,  White 
_  •  and  Bi own  Leghorns.    Fir<t-class  stock.   <  at- 
alogue.   A.  L.  FAWOK.TT,  New   Albany,  Penna. 

BAR"  ED  and  W.P.  Rocks.   Old  stock  all  sold, 
choice  young  breeders  for  tale  Satis 'action  Ever- 
green P  i  'ds.H  J  Curl  is.  Red  Hook  on  Hudson.N.Y 

AT  your  own  price.    Rankin  and  Harper  Brood- 
ers, Hot  Water  Incubators.  Ure*n  Bone  Cut- 
ter.  E.  J.BEBRV.Brome,  Unebee,  Canada. 

FIRST  CLASS  BIRDS  at  reasonable  prices.  B. 
P.K'S,  B  Mras.,S.C  B.Legs  .R.C.W.Legs,  S.S. 
Famb.  Males  and  females  No  cir.  Write  for  prices 
GUSTAV  PITZONKA,  Box  24,    Bristol,  Penna. 

MAD.  SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  R. 
andS.C.B.  Leg5.,  W.aud  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  $1  per  set.  Cir.   W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

BLACK  MINORCAS  proved  prize  winners  at 

the  leading  shows.  W'ite  me  sure  St.  Bernard 
Dogs  of  choicest  breeding.  F.H.Wood,  Oryden,  N  Y 

Indian  4; antes.  Bf.  Lfg.  B. P. Rocks,  S.S.Ham 
burg,  Blk.Minorcas,  W.  \\  yans  ,  W .  C.  B.Poland 
&  W.  C.  B.  Pol.     O.  C.  Fulton.  Stewartstowu.  Pa 

BON K  M RAL,  Shell,  Grit,  Beef  Scraps, Oreen 
Bon*  Colters,  v\iie.  Markers,  Caponizing 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  H.  SLACK, 
M'fg.  Poultry  Supplies.  Bloomsbury.N.  J. 


FW.  LANDFEAR  &  SON,  Bedford.  O., 
.  Breeders  of  B.  and  W:.  P.  Bucks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Exhibiton  and 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 

The  Perfeeted  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Periected  Regulator 
lor  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  9IOULTON,  Tannton,  Mass. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 

pups  for  salecheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

WANTED.  — A  sober,  industrious  man,  married 
prefeialile,  to  take  charge  of  a  brood  house  and 
incubators.  None  buc  an  experienced  man  need  ap- 
ply. Reply,  givii.g  reference  \  wages  expected,  etc., 
to   Box    233,     LILLY',    Cambria    Co.,  Penna. 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  rlymontli  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Cir..  D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  Jainesburg,  N.  J. 

FOX. THE  SPECIALIST.  S.C.Brown  Lee- 
horns,  B,  P.  Rocks,  English  Beaele 
Hounds.  20  years  a  ureeder.  3d0  selected 
cockerels,  8,000  pnllets-WINNERS. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Centralia,  Va. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES.-Sendfor  catalogue. 
Jl  It  contains  a  description  of  everything  In  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  lt  also  tells  all 
mtBay^  grize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 


Free. 


.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Clnclnnatl,  Ohio. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK. 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CA9IPBELL,West  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 
»Qls  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES  ^T^fS^i 

complete  index,  forfl.00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  Index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  *2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Ppnltry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

FRPQ  I   FPPC  I   F0R  HATCHING  from  my 

tUUa  I  CUUO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
80  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  TJ.  States. 
J.R.BRABAZON.filenvlew.  Delavan,  Wis. 

pnjJTC  only  a  2  cent  stamp  for  postage.  We 
uU3  I  O  mean  our  new  50  page  hook  on  "Vermin 
and  Veimin  Extei  initiators, "  also  "Diseases  of 
Poultry  and  Stock."  Full  of  recelpes,  directions 
and  valuable  Information,  Also  SO  pages  other  mat- 
ter. OEO.  H.  LEK  COMPANY.  M'frs., 
Exeter,  Neb.,  or  178  Michigan  St. .Chicago 

BLUFF  CIT*"  POULTRY  FARM.  Head- 
quarters for  America's  best  Baired  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  L.  Wyandottfs  and  I'ekin  Ducks. 
First-class  bleeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Remember,  we  guarantee  our 
Stock  to  be  satisfactory,  or  retund  the  money.  Ad- 
dress JOHN  F.  BETH,  P.  O.  Box  1390,  Elgin,  111. 

Incubator  and  Brooder  Sup  piles. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oakes  Adjustable  Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  and  Begnlators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.   Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 

R.  o  t  KKS  Bloomlnglon,  Indiana. 


F. 


R.  GIBBS,  breeder  and 
i  •  dealer  in  Ferrets, G  uinea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
E  Hare,  Angora  and  Common  Rab. 
bits,   send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nor  walk,  O. 

''POULTRYWSWS'^REK 

THIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  be  sent  free  for  two  stamps,  address 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  on  caponizing 


FREE. 


Sets  $2.00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties.  W.  H.Wigmore, 
912  Rementer  St. ,  P  hila. ,  Pa, 


ISSL  BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 

\n  .-.-i  ,1  ■„  T7>n  I       mi       m..„.,    xt     v       in  a       XI  *»*ir 


World's  Fair,  '93.    Troy,  N  .  Y .,  '94.    New  York, 
'9<-'96.  Eggs  $5  lor  13.    Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings. 
Box  127,  B. 


J.  D.  WILSON, 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN. 
ATOR,  a  machii.e  for  whitewashing 
.    ■%*•<[   ~  henhouses,  etc.    With  the  machine 
*^^tn>*  Jfi  and  recipes  for  ipecial  solution  you 
^S^^^    can  exterminate,  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
— etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Schwara 
\T  !«»      JITg.,  Fair  Held,  Conn. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  1896.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet— 2d  pen— Chicago,  1894 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Stock  for  Sale.  Fees  in 
Season.  Also  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.  ALFRED 
DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,   111.    Box  A. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggc  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at.  reasonable  prices. 

We  shall  winter  2.00D  of  these  mammoth  birds. 

J 4 M lis  RANKIN.  South  Easton.  Mas*. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRE,  Wind  and  Water- 
proof.  ;-ample  free. 

A.F.  S  WAN.102  Fulton  St.N.Y. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft. 
Caps  &  Nails 


Wpkotf'3  White  Leghorns. 

America's  Business  Hen  Still  in  the  Lead. 

To  make  room  for  voui.g  stock  I  must  sell  1,000 
choice  selected  yearling  liens  and  fine  early  hatched 
cockerels.  Another  grand  opportunity  to  procure 
stock  from  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  stating  just  what  is 
wanted  and  I  will  giv;  special  quotation.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  free 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

6BOTON,  BT.  Y. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS  1 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earthl  art 
FARM  POULTBY(Seml-M  nthly)  «1.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  to. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.35. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Breeeder  ($1. ) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c. )  and  one  pair  of  5 1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 

FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal  -  .  Pernio  fh Bag,  !Ji2.50 
<  ■  nut  n  lit  t  eil  Rone  -  "  loo  lb  "  2.00 
« ■  i  n  ii  ml  Heel  M'ni  "  1,11)  ft  "  2.50 

Ca.lcit6  -  -  -  "  2«i  ft  ■'  l.oO 
Crushed  Flint  -  -  "  200  ft  "  l.aO 
CruskedOyster Shells     "  200  ft  "  l.ao 

Price  List  and  Samples  free.  Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

BIGr  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ONLY  $1.60!  cEoff°LEDf 

FARM  POULTRY  (Seml-Monthly) .  ..$1.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   SOcts 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Seml-MonthlyMJO  " 
Total  92.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
91.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 


Box  F.  P. 


FARM  POULTRY, 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


NEVER  -BEJA/TE^I 

•  in  all  the  many  shows  in 
|  which  it  has  participated, 
there  must  be  something 
,  the  superiority  gluims  of  the 
.  I  ELI  ABLE  INCUBATOR 
"Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
matic, you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
(liable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
thiB  and  many  things  of  value  to 
I  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  10  cts.  for  it. 
i  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILLS  fc 

BTlTTTTTTTTTTTTTTrrri  i  iVlf  1 1  r i ti  n  rrirn  1 1  i  f  i  I  1 1 1 1 1  ic 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERSTest0 

i  Cat.  free.  Hammonton,  N .  J.   Incu.  Cir. 

~~"  DAISY  " 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER, 

BEST  IN  THE  WO  BED. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'fg'r*., 
EASTON,         -        -  PA. 

1«COBATO«        QN  Tft|AL. 

Try  It  before  yon  bny  lt 

Highest  Award  World'sFalr. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
^olng  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  VON  CULtN 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  H  olm  Incnbator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Bel. 


TITTLE  GIANT  f  LOVER  CUTTER  It 
*  will  reduce  your  feed  bill  one-halt  ana  double 
your  egg  yield.  Cuts  fast,  fine  and  eisy.  1'rice 
S3.50.    I'   A.  WEBSTEK,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

iHE  FAMILY  IKIONEY^IftKERT 

Worth  |1C0. 00  a  year  and  more  to  all  who  own  land. 

3 AMERICAN  GARDENING 
Anierica'sbiighiest  and  most  reliable 
gardening  and  family  paper.  Kstab. 
50  years.  Illus.  weeitly.  $1  00  a  year, 
with  handsome  premium.  To  introduce  it  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  send  ahehican  Garden- 
ing three  months  (12  numbeis)  to  any  address^  on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  Sample  free 

American  Gardening,  Box  1697,  New  York. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  N  atlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  In  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  wno  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  out 
Twenty-fifth   Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  Information  than  Is  otter 
found  In 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS, 

Address,      W.  H.  KI  I>T»  *  SON, 

IO  *tl»w-h«n<B  tt«>t»  KoiIkii 


10 


Archemeflian  Green 
Bone  Cutters 


are  sent  on  1  rial  C.  O.  D.  toy 
express.  By  this  method  we 
can  prove  that  our  machines 
ave  the  best  in  the  world  for 
preparing  green  bone  into 
poultry  food.  Send  for  illus- 
trated cir.  and  testimon  ial  to 


Archemedian  Bone  Cutter  Co 

WIILFORD,  MASS. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  Ash iand  Incubators  and  Brooders 


has  a  regulator  that  regulates.  Endorsed  oy  Ohio 
Farmers  Insurance  Co.  Every  machine  fully  war- 
ranted. Send  for  chcular.  Mention  this  paper. 
COFFHAN  A  ROLLINS,  Agt,  land,  Ohio. 

Tl  HftYES THILL  MDPOLE  COUPLER 


Can  change  from  Thill  to  Pole  instantly.  It  never 
will  rattle  nor  cieak.  No  anti-rattlers  nor  rubbers 
required.  Ifs  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  world. 
Price  $2  50  per  stt.    In  o.dering  give  width  of  axJe. 

HAYES   &  WEBSTER, 

Cazenovia,  If.  Y. 


Four  Great  Books. 
A  Complete  Library 

For  only  One  Dollar  you 
can  get  four  books  and  the 
"-Poultry  Keeper"  one  year. 
Just  look  at  this : 

Book  No.  /.—Over  100  il- 
lustrations and  descriptions 
of  Poultry  houses, brooders, 
yards,  incubators,  roosts, 
nests,  feed  troughs,  and 
other  appliances. 

Book  No.  2. — Plans  of  hot 
water  and  hot  air  incubators 
(all  parts  illustrated),  with 
methods  of  operating  and 
hatching,  gning  all  the  de- 
tails from  the  shell  to  mar- 
ket, selling  the  broilers,  all 
the  rules  for  feeding  and 
raising  chicks,  and  causes  of 
failure  to  hatch  and  of  loss 
of  chicks  in  brooders. 
Nearly  80  illustraticns. 

Book  No.  3. — Gives  symp- 
toms and  remedies  for  dis- 
eases, with  receipts  and  ex- 
periments from  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  begin- 
ning wiih  the  anatomy  of  the 
fowl. 

Book  No.  4.  - Gives  de- 
scriptions and  points  on  the 
leading  breeds,  mating  for 
the  show  room  and  for 
market,  and  classifying  the 
breeds  accordirg  to  their 
qualifications  for  eggs, table, 
broilers,  hardiness,  etc.,\vith 
instructions  showing  how  to 

JUDGE  AT  SHOWS. 

Nos.  3  and  4  not  off  press 
and  orders  will  be  filled  as  soon 
as  they  are  completed. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  one 

year,  every  number  of  which 
is  a  whole  book  on  poultry. 
It  is  50  cents  a  year. 

All  for  One  Dollar 

And  you  cannot  buy  a  book 
like  any  one  of  them,  or 
which  is  so  complete  on  the 
subjects,  for  ten  dollars 
each. 


Sample  copy  of  Poultry  Keeper 
FREE.  Address 


Poultry  Keeper, 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


1896 
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■  POSITIVE  MONEY  MAKERS  A 

fl|  T  H  E  new_ style  s u cc e s sf ul  in c u bato R    f  I ^  


AND  BROODER.   Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  and  BOOK 
POULTRY  tells  all  nhout  them  urxl  many  OTHER  THINGS  tl 
poultry  man  should  know;  worth  a  dollar  but  we  send  it  for 

"^d'drels'Xe  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.]r  "•v1""  • 


INCUBATORS  SSffl&SS;  S6.CO 

S.   H.  M  ERRYMAN ,  Bosley,  fvld. 

1TEW  YORK. 

February,  1895,  I  won  32  prizes  la  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Bocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyau<lott«'». 
BOOS— 1  setting  $5, 3  settings  if  10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Kocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster, Massachusetti 


^VJHtKIALOCt/E  SJJ 

POULTRY 

^SUPPLIES{.v4i 


$5.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Warranted  to  cut  finer,  faster  and 
much  easier  than  any  other  on  the 
market. 

SENT  ON  TJUAIi 


to  responsible  parties 
circulars. 


Get  our  spec  ial 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


SIMPI  FX  HATCHER  &  BROODER 

Willi!    kkJl  combined.     The  mod 


Incubata 


Made 


Hatches  every  eRg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  Illus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
M  a  n  ii : Co.,  Quincy,  III, 


Won  at  Madison  Bquare  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
$25  In  gold  toi  largest&nd  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  In 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

THE  IKPBOTED  MONARCH  ISK'ITBA- 
TOB.  300U  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premlumsat27consecutlveshows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  oar 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using"!  rom  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jul  Rankin.  Sonth  Kaitton.  !»!«««. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

y^-^  Address, 

JT    G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

^CENERAL  PASSENCER  AGENT, 

THETROPICAL TRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


9UERN3EY  CATOkt 


Single-Comb  Rronn  Leghorns.  Wh.  and 

Bnff  H  i  inn!  v  llondiina.  Roue  Comb 

W  liile  antl  Rruwn  Leghorns,  and  Hull  I'l  <  - 
nionth  Bocks.  The  LAKliKsT  SIOCK  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUI'ERIOKITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  record!  made  In  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  aw  arded  1N6  firsts,  6o  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  1  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  J  ro  luced, 
■and  is  to-day  produciug.  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  •' Like  Kecikts  Like."  Sendfor 
illustrated  circular,  giving  lull  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  must  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Hntinjttction  is  guaranteed. 

Wuernsey  Caiile  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
sTAKES  FOBSYTII,   Lock  Box  17.  "Rlver- 
side  "  Farm, _Ow ego,  Tioga  Comity,  N  V. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

"WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Hishest  Honors  in 


FAB  I  US,  MY 


Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
HISHEST  PRIZE  BECOBD  ever  won  by  any 
breeler  of  any  variety.        P.  O.  Box.  501. 


Hatch  Chickens 

BY  THE  HUNDRED 

Bill ft"'"" 'f  ■■»'IHII»l»M.'» 


VICTOR 
INCUBATOR 

It  is  a  plen^ure  to  opi»rnte.  absolutely  stlr-rerulatin?, 
need*  no  watohing  .hiring  day  or  uiglit.  Its  hatching 
qualitie*  are  second  to  none.  Thousands  In  successtul 
operation;  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  cheapest 
lirst-cla-s  Hatcher  in  the  market.  A  written  guarantee 
is  sent  with  each  maehine  Ui  lie  as  represented  or  inonev 
refunded.    Circular  free.    Catnlozue  4  cents.  Address 

CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Patentee  A  Mrs., 
Established  1SS7.  QCINCT,  ILL.,  V.S.A. 


49-Order  your  periodicals  of  us,  j- 
and  save  money.   Look  at  this  list, lg  g 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instau-1.2  ~ 
ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  price  s  £ 
ofone.  s 
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Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  Y  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago. . .. 

"  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

' '        Poultry  Advocate  

M  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  .Magaziue  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  , 

"  Popular  Monthly... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

f'  Monthly  

"  Weekly  

* 1       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Inter-State  Poultry i"3"  

Lipplncott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

Mountain  View  Ponltryman  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer.... 

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  Bemi-weekly  

Ohio  Farmer  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal    

Poultry  Chum   , 

Poultry  Journal, (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)   

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  ,  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  I  I  00 

Practical  I'oultryman   40 

Prairie  Fanner   1  00 

Presbyterian  Journal   2  00 

Scientific  American  3  00 

Southern  Fancier  I  SO 

Toledo  Blade  ;  1  00 

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine    50 

Western  Poultry  Breeder   25 

Western  Poultry  Jouroal   50 

Wide  Awake   2  40 

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only)!  1  75 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  J  1  85 

Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkesburg,  Pa 
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2  10  1  75 

3  20  2  85 
90  45 


1  40' 
75 1  40 
60l  25 
70  i  45 

2  60  2  30 

1  80  1  40 

2  30'  1  90 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  world. 

150  First  Premiums. 
160  Page  Lithographed  Cata- 
logue. 

Don  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  Used  by  United  States 
Government.    All  machines  warranted. 

PRIME  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO,,  HOM  City,  PUD. 


MANN'S 

GREEN  BONE 

CUTTERS 


are  the  results  of  nine  years'  EXPKBIKNCK. 
Buy  any  other  and  get  an  i:.Yi»HstiM KSIT  at  jour 
expense.— Think  a  liniment.— Which  will  it  be  J 

We  are  Winners  ot 
310  Tlitiliest  Awards  and  First  Premiums. 

Thousands  In  use  They  alwavx  please  Wn  h  a  dozen  liens  It  will  pay  you  to 
get  oue.   PRICES,  85,  t»~.  010  and  upwards. 

Largest  Factory,  Special  Machinery,  Original  Inventors. 
EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
We  send  th,  m  C.  O.  D.  or  ON  TRIAL,. 

Try  it  before  you  pay  for  it.        -       Catalogue  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

MIL-FORD,  MASS. 


F.  W.  MANN  CO., 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple,  Perfect,  .Self-resrulatin;: 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed 
hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Hatcher.  K£ 


Thou 


THE  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  ever  in  vented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic, 
self-regulating,  thoroughly  constructed,  fully  guaran- 
teed.  28  egg  capacity.  Catalog  free.  ma  ■« — 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  ^^LZle,  H4  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QWHSY.ILL 


Keep  Your  Chickens 


STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 


Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  £40.00  ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,'*  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using",  always  give  Sheridau's  Powder  with  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elemeuts  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $1;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers  Ko  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  $1.50,  postpaid.   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass.. 

$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South  and  Middle  State 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  50c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  SOo 
Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tlffln,  Ohio,  50c;  Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansa 
City,  Mo.,  50c;  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  SOc.   Total,  $2.60. 
All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  theregular  price  for  a  limited  time 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI  .25  for  which  send  us  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
p  apers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address- 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  publishe  1  at  Parki  s- 
buig,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  r-er  year. 
American  Poultry  Advot  tte. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  2?  cts.  p«-r 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  50  cts  \  eryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

a0  to  24  pages,  publi  hed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  its.  per 
year. . 

A  combination  of  high-class 
original,  instinctive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  sei  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1  00 


THE  PEERLESS 


A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations  that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


4 


$1.75 


IN 
VALUE 
FOR 


$1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished, handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  od- 
tained  in  any  other  form  for  the  same  money.  Published  at 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  oi  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address, 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPEB  CO.,  Parkesburg  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Deodorized  Blood.— I  procured  some 
deodorized  blood  meal  (Summer's  Process) 
for  my  hens  this  fall,  but  it  has  uot  giveu 
good  results.  It  smeds  like  a  strong  ferti- 
lizer and  fed  according  to  directions  gives 
the  eggs  the  same  flavor.  Mas  any  reader 
of  the  Poultry  Keepek  bad  this  experi- 
ence ?  If  it  is  'he  ger.uine  article,  ought  it 
to  have  such  an  odor?— M.  O.,  Mickleton, 
N.J. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  animal  foods  have  an 
aminoniaoal  or  disagreeable  odor  (stronger 
in  summer  than  in  winter),  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure  such  food  entirely  free 
from  odor.  The  sulphur  process  of  pre- 
serving eggs  (given  in  our  September.  1887, 
Podltky  Keeper),  will  remove  all  odor. 
It  is  simply  to  expose  the  articles  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  for  half  an  hour 
iu  a  close  vessel. 


Dying  Suddenly. — I  keep  200  hens.  I 
keep  50  in  my  barn-cellar  and  they  are 
dying  off  fast,  and  it  is  a  mystery  tome 
What  ails  them.  I  have  lost  25  of  them. 
Tbev  droop  around  one  or  two  days aud 
then  die;  I  found  five  under  the  roost  aud  I 
never  had  such  a  time  before.  Now  the 
question  is,  what  ails  them  ?  Their  crops 
are  partly  full.  I  feed  mornings  mash,  and 
in  the  evening  corn  and  oats.  They  must 
have  eaten  something  poisonous  and  what 
is  it  ?  They  have  full  run  of  the  farm.  If 
you  cau  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  wtili  my 
birds,  1  should  like  it.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  case?— E.  P.  W.,  Oxford,  Mass. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  cause  of  loss  wi.h 
out  an  examination  of  the  surroundings. 
Perhaps  you  have  overfed  them,  or  it  may 
be  poison  as  you  suggest,  but  it  looks  as 
though  there  is  some  disease  due  to  over- 
feeding. 


Incubator  Defective— I  have  been 
running  an  incubator  on  liial  for  about 
three  weeks.  The  chickens  are  hatching  to- 
day. It  is  a  three  hundred  egg  capacity.  I 
do  not  know  how  well  it  will  hatch  )  et. 
There  is  no  regulator.  When  taking  the 
egg  tray  out  to  turn  the  eggs  I  have  to  hold 
the  supports  for  the  moisture  nans  uo,  as 
t  hey  would  pull  the  eggs  off  or  crush  tbem. 
I  broke  u  number  before  finding  out  how  to 
lift  the  pans  up. — I.  E.  P.,  Madison,  Kan- 
sas. 

The  incubator  should  have  all  convenien- 
ces ;  probably  the  one  ycu  have  is  lacking 
in  some  particulars. 


Book  on  Diseases  of  Poultry.— Will 
you  please  give  me  the  address  of  parties 
having  books  on  the  diseases  of  poultry.— 
C.  S..  Lewisburg-.  Pa. 

Our  "Illustrator,  No.  3."  is  the  most  com- 
plete book  of  the  kind  ;  price,  25  ceuts. 

Canker.— What  is  the  cause  of  canker 
aud  please  state  the  cure  for  same.  Could 
it  be  caused  by  overfeeding  ?  1  feed  three 
times  a  day  and  have  grit  before  them  con- 
tinually.  G.  K.,  Pi  its  burg,  Pa. 

Usually  overfeeding  is  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  diseases.  Three  times  a  day  will 
kill  any  flock  iu  time.  Canker  is  really 
diptheria'.  The  remedy  (not  a  sure  one)  is 
to  sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash 
down  the  throat  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Keeping  Meat  With  Sulphur.— I  have 
seen  several  times  you  have  referred  to  the 
process  of  keeping  meat  bv  the  ti'e  of  sul- 
phur. Can  it  be  kept  any"  length  of  time; 
also  could  the  dry,  hard  meat  be  triound  in 
a  dry  bone  mill,  bones  and  all  ?  I  have  en- 
joyed your  paper  very  much  this  year  and 
'have  received  many  valuable  ideas  from  it. 
— C.  S.  D.,  Ceutreville,  Miss. 

Yes,  it  can  be  kept  a  year,  and  may  be 
ground  or  used  as  other  meat,  but  is  best 
if  cooked.  The  method  is  given  in  our 
Sept.  1887,  issue,  which  can  be  obtained  of 
us. 


Points  on  Selling.— We  have  nothing 
on  our  place  but  Brown  Leghorns,  they  be- 
ing divided  iuto  two  houses  of  considerable 
size.  The  chickens  have  a  free  range  most 
of  the  year  round.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
points  on  selling,  raising,  etc.,  they  will  be 
gratefully  received.  Do  you  think  it  will 
pay  to  start  an  incubator  this  year,  as  the 
season  is  commenced.  If  so,  w  here  is  the 
best  place  to  send  the  chickens,  and  at  about 
what  weight  should  they  be  killed.— E.  C, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  giving  all  that  we  know 
about  "selling,  raising,  etc.,"  in  every  is- 
sue. We  cannot  give  you  the  full  informa- 
tion in  a  whole  number.  You  can  sell  in 
New  York  city,  April  and  May  being  the 
best  months;  the  chicks  should  weigh  1)4 
pounds  each.  Why  don't  you  get  the  book 
"  Illustrator,  No.  2,"  whicb  gives  all  about 
broilers  and  other  facts.  Now  is  the  time 
to  begin  hatching. 


To  Make  Hens  Broody.— Please  inform 
me  what  the  foods  are  which  teud  to  make 
hens  broody,  and  in  what  quantities  and 
bow  they  should  be  fed?  By  answering 
the  above  you  will  greatly  oblige  Mrs.  R. 
E.,  Port  Han-y,  B.  C. 

There  are  no  particular  foods.  Simply 
make  them  fat  and  they  will  become  broody. 
Corn  will  answer  as  well  as  any  food  ;  give 
them  all  that  thev  will  eat,  three  times  a 
day,  and  they  will  soon  be  fat. 

Sleepy  Fowls  and  Apoplexy. 

We  have  two  letters  from  the  South,  one 
frim  Asheville,  N.  C,  aud  the  other  from 
Yorkville,  S.  C,  the  cases  being  somewhat 
similar.  We 'present  the  letters  because 
they  describe  certain  symptoms  which  we 
we  wish  to  explain. 

The  first  is  from  Mrs.  C.  S.  Moody,  ashe- 
ville, N.  C  ,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"Cau  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  fowls? 
They  appear  sleepy,  eyes  closed,  comb  red  ; 
when  ariused  and  food  offered  they  peck  at 
it,  but  seem  unable  to  strike  the  right  spot, 
no  thirst.  As  the  disease  progresses  they 
stand  with  their  heads  drooped  and  beak 
touchingthe  ground,  then  fall, not  even  stiff 
even  after  death,  but  exceediongly  limp; 
sick  one  to  three  days.  The  fowls  are  out 
on  a  run  of  several  acres  of  farm  land, 
corn,  buckwheat,  cowpeas  growing  (not  fed 
at  all),  plenty  of  pure  water.  Had  a  case 
of  Texas  fever  among  my  cows  and  disin- 
fected freely  with  carbolic  acid  and  chloride 
of  lime.  Could  that  cause  it?  It  is  not 
roup  and  does  not  seem  to  be  cholera." 

N  tice  that  the  fowls  are  sleepy,  eyes 
closed,  aud  are  generally  stupid.  They  not 
only  have  tree  range  but  the  field  is  in 
growing  corn,  buckwheat  and  cow  peas — 
certainly  a  most  unlimited  supply.  Th« 
disinfectants  used  for  Texas  fever  are  not 
at  fault.  Then  what  is  the  cause?  It  is 
either  that  they  have  eaten  themselves  into 
a  condition  favorable  to  apoplexy  (press, 
ure  of  blood  to  the  brain),  or  the  large  grey 
lice  are  at  work  on  the  skin  of  the  head* 
and  necks,  the  warm  climate  of  that  section 
being  favorable  thereto.  A  single  louse 
will  kill  a  fowl  as  it  torments  it  day  and 
night,  and  the  bird  becomes  stupid  from 
the  pain  aud  helplessness. 

We  would  remove  the  birds  to  a  clean 
field,  give  not  a  morsel  of  food  for  three 
days,  and  then  give  one  ounce  of  lean  meat 
to  each  fowl  once  a  day  for  two  weeks, 
using  a  little  millet  seed,  scattered,  to  make 
them  work,  also  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  to  half  a  gallon  of 
the  drinking  water  for  a  week,  rubbing  a 
little  melted  lard,  three  times  a  week,  well 
on  the  skin  of  the  head  and  next. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  Brooks  Inmau 
Yorkville,  S.  C,  who  writes: 

"Within  the  past  four  weeks  my  neighbor 
has  lost  105  grown  fowls,  aud  they  are  still 
dying.  I  have  never  seen  any  affected  in 
this  way  before,  so  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
Being  called  upon  for  my  opinion,  I  am 
lost;  so,  therefore,  write  to  you.  The  first 
sign  to  be  noticed  is  when  feed  is  put  down  ; 
thev  pick  up  in  the  air  instead  of  on  thie 
ground,  and  in  a  short  while  their  heads 
fall  audJiang  t'>  the  ground  just  as  if  their 
necks  were  broken.  They  remain  in  this 
condition  for  a  few  hours  and  then  fall  to 
the  ground  where  they  lie  trom  three  to 
six,  houis  (apparently  dead)  before  dying. 
Not  a  single  one  has  ever  recovered  after 
being  afflicted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  symptoms  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  only  he 
says  nothing  about  how  the  birds  are  fed' 
which  confirms  our  opinion  that  the  cause 
is  the  large  head  lice,  for  which  we  recoin-. 
mend  rubbing  with  the  melted  lard,  as  sug- 
gested above. 

Mr.  Curtis  on  Three  Meals. 

Mr.  George  Curtis,  Onondaga,  N.  Y  ,  be- 
lieves that  feeding  three  times  a  day  is  not 
objectionable,  and  gives  his  reasons  there- 
for. We  present  his  letter  below,  in  which 
he  shows  a  bill  of  fare.   He  says: 

Much  is  said  in  your  valuable  paper  re- 
garding fowls  on  a  free  range,  but  not  quite 
as  much  where  fowls  are  confined,  t  see  a 
great  many  advise  leaves  on  the  floor  for 
scratching.  My  experience  is  that  they  are 
poor  for  that  purpose,  as  they  powder  up 
iu  a  few  days.  Coarse  straw  or  cut  corn- 
stalks I  find  much  better.  Also,  much  is 
said  in  not  feeding  three  times  a  day. 
Don't  you  think  that  three  times  feeding  is 
better  than  twice,  providing  you  do  not 
feed  any  more  in  amount  iu  three  times 
than  you  do  in  twice. 

I  have  tried  a  great  many  different  ways, 
but  am  not  quite  sat;sfie*d  yet.  What  'do 
you  think  of  this  plan :  Sunday  morning,  a 
few  oats  to  scratch  in;  noon,  clover  and 
bran  scalded;  night,  mixed  grain.  MoDday 
morning,  mash  composed  of  middlings, 
ground  oats,  bran  and  animal  meal,  with 
boiled  potatoes  ;  noon,  a  few  pieces  of  sliced 
beets  or  turnips;  night,  mixed  grain.  Tues- 


day morning,  mash  same  as  Monday,  except 
clover  instead  of  potatoes;  Wednesday, 
same  as  Sunday;  Thursday,  same  as  Mon- 
day ;  Friday,  same  as  Tuesaay,except  to  use 
boiled  turnips  iu  mash;  Saturday,  same  as 
Friday,  except  to  use  clover  in  mash.  Ani- 
mal meal  used  is  1  to  6  of  ground  graiu. 
Green  cut  bone  is  hard  to  get  here.  I  used 
it  one  time  and  I  tbought  it  was  very  fat- 
tening, so  much  marrow  aud  fat  attached  to 
it.  I  feed  short  rations  on  mash  and  scatter 
a  few  oats  after  to  induce  scratching. 

First,  we  admit  the  fact  in  regard  to 
leaves,  yet  believe  that  if  they  are  plentiful 
aud  cost  nothing  it  is  best  to  u«e  them. 

Mr.  Curtis  makes  a  good  point  on  the 
three  meals  when  he  says  that  it  is  provided 
oniyas  much  food  as  is  given  at  two  meals 
should  be  used.  Our  belief  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  persons  w  ill  not  do  so,  being  liable 
to  give  too  much.  Another  point  against 
three  meals  is  that  the  digestive  organs  get 
uo  rest,  and  that  the  hunger  is  satisfied  too 
frequently,  the  birds  thus  having  no  incen- 
tive to  scratch,  and  they  also  soou  learn  to 
look  for  the  three  meals  and  will  make  no 
effort  to  help  themselves. 

The  Muscovy  Duck. 

Regarding  the  Muscovy  duck  Mr.  T. 
Farrer  Rockham,  East  Orange,  N.  J. ,  who 
makes  them  a  specialty,  says  that  the 
most  beautiful  and  ornamental  of  the 
duck  tribe  is  the  Muscovy.  Beauty  in 
everything  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  yet  there 
are  few  people  who  are  not  struck  with 
some  ot  the  rare  and  pleasing  characteris- 
tics of  this  quaint  old  Muscovy. 

Size  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  breed, 
and  although  mere  size  is  not  an  attribute 
of  beauty,  yet,  iu  the  poultry  world  except 
in  Bantams,  it  is  usually  counted  as  such. 
The  drakes  are  much  larger  than  the  ducks, 
frequently  weighing  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds  each  For  market  purposes  the 
Muscovy  makes  a  grand  cross  with  any  of 
our  large  breeds  of  ducks,  as  the  young 
mature  early,  attain  a  great  size,  and  there 
is  more  meat  on  the  carcass  than  on  that  of 
any  other  breed,  weight  for  weight.  The 
progeny,  however,  will  not  breed;  they  are 
sterile. 

Their  eggs  are  frequently  deposited  in 
the  hollow  of  some  tree,  in  the  roofs  of  old 
barns  or  out-buildings,  and  at  all  times  they 
prefer  for  their  nest  some  quiet,  secluded 
spot.  The  duck,  when  off  in  search  of  food 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  always 
covers  up  her  eggs  with  down,  feathers, etc. 
They  are  of  a  tame,  quiet,  but  malicious 
disposition,  aud  should  one  drake  take  a 
dislike  to  another,  the  weaker  must  go  to 
the  wall,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  of  escape 
it  will  soon  be  a  case  of  "ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust"  with  one  or  the  other. 

They  are  of  various  colors,  the'most  com. 
mon  being  black  and  white,  blue  and  white, 
and  white.  If  black  and  white,  they  should 
be  deep  aud  lustrous  in  color,  with  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plumage  a  rich  metal- 
lic lustre  or  sheen.  If  blue,  a  pale  uniform 
slate  blue  throughout  as  free  from  blotches 
as  possible.  If  woite,  a  pure  spotless  flake 
white,  absolutely  free  from  any  yellow 
tinge.  In  the  black  and  white  or  blue  and 
white  and  white  specimens,  evenly  marked 
birds  are  most  prized,  and  solid  colored 
ducks  with  white  shoulders  are  generally 
successful  in  capturing  the  first  prize,  and 
they  richly  deseive  it,  for  much  care 
patience  and  study  is  required  to  produce 
them ;  birds  answering  this  description 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  no  white  in  any  part 
of  their  plumage  until  after  the  second 
moult. 

The  Muscovy  differs  from  any  other  breed 
of  duck,  in  having  the  top  of  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  ridge  of  little  narrow  curly  or 
wavy  feathers,  forming  a  kind  of  elongated 
crest.  This  crest-like  tuft  of  feathers  is 
not  conspicuous  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  visible 
except  at  the  will  of  its  owner.  If  the  bird 
is  alarmed  or  excited  the  crest  iustautly  be- 
comes elevated. 

The  drake  is  of  a  most  jealous  nature  and 
very  attentive  to  his  wives,  for  if  one  is 
separated  from  him,  even  for  a  few  min- 
utes, when  she  returns  to  him  after  laying, 
he  meets  her  wich  a  hearty  welcome,  his 
crest  rises  to  a  height  of  perfection,  and  a 
long  conversation  ensues,  but  all  is  said  in 
a  low  hoarse  whisper.  At  no  time  are  they 
a  noisy  bird,  never  quacking  like  other 
ducks,  and  for  this  reason  are  admirably 
adapted  for  cities,  or  where  houses  are  sit- 
uated closely  together,  for  while  the  owner 
may  not  always  get  the  full  solemnity  of 


the  noise  made  by  the  flock  of  common 
ducks,  bis  neighbors  do.  The  drake  is 
minus  the  two  curled  feathers  found  in  the 
tail  of  all  other  breeds.  These  are  capital 
layers  of  a  large  rich  egg,  and  their  flesh  is 
excellent,  although  the  liking  for  the  pecu- 
liar flavor  is  considered  by  some  to  be  an 
acquired  taste. 

Briefly,  the  Muscovy  is  a  very  large 
noble,  powerful-looking  duck,  body  long 
and  boat-sbaped;  back  long  and  flat ;  breast 
broad  and  full;  neck  long  and  well  arched; 
head  long  and  large,  with  crest  on  top; 
beak  very  stout,  strong  and  wide;  eyes 
large,  bright, expressive  and  brown  in  color; 
face  a  deep  rich  red,covered  with  caruncles, 
the  more  and  larger  the  better;  wing  ex- 
ceedingly long  and  powerful;  legs  rather 
[■hort,  but  very  stout  and  strong,  toes 
straight  and  strong,  well  w-ebbed  together; 
nails  large  and  horny ;  tail  feathers  very 
long,  especially  the  middle  ones ;  the  plum, 
age  a*  hard,  glossy  and  lustrous  as  possible  ; 
size,  the  larger  the  better.  Drakes  vary 
from  ten  to  fouiteen  pounds  ;  ducks  seven 
to  ten. 

Hens  Save  Nebraska. 

All  honor  to  the  American  hen,  says  Mr. 
Wellmau  in  a  Chicago  journal.  She  has 
saved  the  day  in  Nebraska.  She  has  proved 
herself  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  salvation 
of  those  oppressed  by  fate,  the  protector 
of  hoinebuilders  from  dispossession.  She 
has  tided  the  unfortunate  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska through  a  great  industrial  collapse. 
Her  cheerful,  ircessant  cackle  has  scared 
the  wolf  of  starvation  from  many  a  door. 
It  is  a  literal  truth  that  but  for  the  hen 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Nebraska 
farmers  would  have  been  forced  to  give  up 
the  tight  against  drought  and  crop  failure 
during  the  last  three  years.  While  every- 
thing else  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin  she 
has  increased  and  multiplied.  She  has 
asked  for  no  other  food  than  that  which 
her  own  industry  has  provided.  She  has 
supported  herself  and  the  whole  family,  too. 
The  very  insects  which  the  farmer  dreads 
she  has  fattened  upon.  She  has  laid  her 
daily  egg— the  blessed  egg  that  takes  tbi* 
place  of  beef,  mutton  anc  pork — aud  in 
good  time,  after  all  these  services  to  her 
country,  has  surrendered  her  own  tooth, 
some  body  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  She 
is  the  best  bird  in  the  land,  All  honor  to 
the  American  hen  ! 

A  traveling  man  told  me  he  was  riding 
on  a  train  in  the  southern  part  of  Nebraska 
a  short  time  ago,  when  the  conductor  said 
to  him,  "  This  is  egg  day  down  here."  ■•  It 
is  Friday,  sure  enough,"  the  traveling  man 
remarked,  "  but  the  people  are  not  all  Cath- 
olics, are  thev  ?  "  "No.  Look  at  that  plat- 
form." And  as  the  train  pulled  up  at  a 
little  station  they  looked  and  saw  scores  of 
boxes  of  eggs  to  be  taken  aboard  for  ship- 
ment out  of  the  State.  '-It  is  this  way  at 
all  stations  every  Friday,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. "  If  it  wasn't  for  eggs  and  pensions 
the  people  down  here  would  have  starved 
to  death  during  the  last  two  years." 

LA.ND  OF  SUNSHINE 
And  Flowers,  the  Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  higu  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  aud  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada.  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  P. 
McCann,  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broadway,  New  V^rk. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt. 

N#»w  York 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPAKTjjENT 

Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cent*  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  ean  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
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A  Flock  in  the  Hog  Pen. 

A  reader  at  Strawbeiry,  Kansas,  has  a 
flock  011  unlimited  range,  the  hens  fill  up 
with  corn  at  the  hog  pen,  they  have  free 
access  to  Kufljr  corn  and  millet— and  yet 
the  hens  do  not  lay.  Here  is  the  case  i-s 
given  to  us  : 

I  have  a  flock  of  fifty  hens  at  d  get  one  or 
two  eggs  every  day.  I  have  a  good  warm 
chicken  hou-eanu  the  hens  have  an  unlim- 
ited lange.    They  all  go  down  to  the  hog 


do,  as  eegs  are  paying  better  than  anything 
else.''  Well,  here  is  what  we  would  do. 
We  would  not  let  the  hens  hive  a  single 
meal  for  three  days,  and  then  oiily  one 
meal  every  two  (lavs,  for  three  weeks,  com- 
pelling them  to  scratch  and  work.  They 
will  never  lay  under  such  feeding  as  the 
above,  and  will  not  prove  profitable  until 
they  are  reduced  in  flesh.  They  are  no 
doubt  in  prime  condition  for  market,  but 
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Mr.  Forsyth's  Brown  Leghorns. 

It  needs  110  praise  from  us  to  elevate  Mr. 
James  Forsyth,  of  Owesro,N.  Y.,  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  breeders'and  practical 
poultrymen.  He  has  been  honored  by  his 
own  people,  beinsr  mayor  0/  the  city,  and 
has  won  several  hundred  prizes.  He  breeds 
not  only  Brown  Leghorns,  but  other  va- 
rieties. Write  him  for  bis  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  is  sent  free.  Reliable,  care- 
ful, and  a  man  who  endeavors  to  satisfy 
all,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  not  getting 
what  you  write  for* 


pen  as  soon  as  they  are  out  in  the  morning, 
till  themselves  with  corn,  and  set  on  the 
brush  heap  the  most  of  the  day.  Would  it 
be  profitable  to  confine  them  in  scratching 
pens  ?  They  are  lazy,  and  no  wonder,  as 
corn  is  so  fattening  for  laying  bens,  and 
they  need  exercise.  There  is  also  cane, 
Kaftir  corn  and  millet  within  their  reach, 
but  they  seem  to  prefer  the  corn.  I  feed 
not  hing  except  ground  bones  or  lean  meat, 
twice  a  week.  Hease  tell  me  what  to  do, 
as  eggs  arc  paying  better  than  anything 
else. 

In  addition  to  an  unlimited  feast  he  also 
gives  ground  bones  or  lean  meat  t  wice  a 
week.    He  says,  "  Please  tell  me  what  to 


a  choice  fat  hen  is  not  in  tlie  best  condition 
for  producing  eggs.  . 


Be  sure  and  see  the  February  number  of 
The  POOLTUY  Keeper  with  our  new  illus- 
trated premium  list,  as  it  will  have  nice 
things  for  all,  including  the  boys  and  girls. 


This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  you  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  "  Illustrator  Quarterly."  Rend  all  about 
it  iu  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Jan 


0RR0CC0  LETTERS. 


No.  24. 

(Continued  from  December.) 
• 

As  we  wish  our  worthy  editor  and  nu- 
merous readers  a  "Happy  New  Year," 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  we 
earnestly  hope  it  may  deal  as  gently  and 
liberally  with  us  as  have  those  already 
gone  before  it,  bringing  none  of  the  af- 
flictions or  calamities  which  so  often 
overtake  us  sinful  mortals,  but  prove  to 
be  ladened  with  smiles  and  prosperity, 
contentment  and  happiness,  and  a  slight 
surplus  of  filthy  lucre  (the  more  the  bet- 
ter) as  a  much-desired  lining  to  our 
emaciated  wallets,  and  we  extend  a  cor- 
dial Good  Cheer  to  our  numerous  friends 
who  so  frequently  and  kindly  remember 
us  in  their  mentionings,  and  who  seem 
to  be  traveling  with  us  along  the  high- 
way of  poultry  culture. 

The  severity  of  winter  is  once  more 
upon  us,  and  not  only  in  our  own  latitude 
are  poultry  wholly  dependent  upon  us  for 
their  entire  care  and  protection,  even  to 
sustain  life,  to  say  nothing  of  paying  a 
profit,  but  with  the  seeming  continual 
climatic  changes  of  the  country,  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  no  portion  of 
which  is  apparently  exempt  from  these  oc- 
casional conditions,  the  careful  poultry- 
man,  wherever  located,  may  well  prepare 
for  war  in  time  of  peace— for  winter  dur- 
ing summer,  and  use  necessary  precautions 
to  prevent  having  his  own  ears  frozen 
(be  they  longer  or  shorter)  and  also  the 
ear-lobes  of  his  poultry.  Nay,  more:  His 
liveliest  imaginings  and  his  most  fearful 
apprehensions  may  fall  far  short  of  real- 
ities, for  peradventure  when  sallying  forth 
to  care  for  his  poultry,  at  close  of  day, 
and  having  thoughtlessly  neglected  to 
make  his  will  and  bid  his  family  good- 
bye, he  may  suddenly  find  himself  caught 
in  the  persuasive  embrace  of  a  "two-forty" 
blizzard,  which  unceremoniously  shuffles 
off  his  mortal  coil,  as  thoroughly  and  ef- 
fectually as  if  he  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  wafts  him  to  the  other  side 
of  Jordan,  from  whose  dim  and  distant 
shores  perchance  his  mental  vision  wan- 
ders back  to  the  scenes  of  his  earthly 
struggles,  only  to  see  his  poultry  still  unat- 
tended to,  his  anxious  family  searching 
for  him  as  Diogenes  of  old  searched  for 
an  honest  man,  and  his  own  inanimate  car- 
cass mechanically  clinging  to  the  warm 
side  of  a  rail  fence.  Indeed,  while  writ- 
ing this  letter,  beside  a  comfortable  radi- 
ator, the  howling,  furiously  driving  storm 
without,  reminds  us  of  when  we  were 
searching  for  Sir  John  Franklin  amid  the 
icebergs  and  terrors  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
In  recent  years  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
has  become  no  respector  of  persons,  nor,  in 
fact,  does  he  show  any  marked  respect  for 
his  most  intimate  friends,  but  with  a  snow 
stohm  under  one  arm  and  a  zero  snap  un- 
der the  other,  he  meanders  fore  and  aft, 
from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's 
coral  strand,  regardless  or  consequences, 
and  scattering  destruction  and  misery 
wherever  he  goes. 

As  before  remarked  the  comfortable 
days  of  summer  is  the  proper  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  uncomfortable  days  of  win- 
ter and  rules  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  briug- 
poultry  than  with  our  families.  If  our 
poultry  houses  are  not  already  tight  and 
well  protected  from  cold,  from  wind  and 
from  storm,  they  should  at  once  be  made 
so.  Ventilation  and  ventilators  are,  of 
course,  indispensable  to  the  health  of 
fowls  and  to  the  best  results,  as  well  as 
to  the  comfort  of  the  attendant,  but  this 
necessary  fresh  air  should  be  under  our 
control,  and  find  admission  to  the  poultry 
houses  only  where  we  want  it,  when  we 
want  it,  and  as  we  want  it.  Then  it  is 
our  servant;  but  otherwise  it  is  our  mas- 
etr  and  rules  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  Bring- 
ing with  it  cramps,  rheumatism,  swelled 
heads  and  eyes,  colds,  if  not  roup  itself, 
prevents  or  stops  the  egg  production, 
turns  profit  into  loss,  and  produces  a 
general  demoralization  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness. Hence,  we  cannot  too  soon  give  this 
matter  the  most  thorough  attention. 

The  very  best  care  that  we  can  possibly 


give  our  poultry  in  winter  is  a  good  pay- 
ing investment,  and  poultry  not  properly 
cared  for  in  winter  (or  at  any  other  time, 
for  that  matter)  is  a  most  unprofitable 
and  discouraging  business.  Par  better 
have  no  poultry  at  all  than  unproductive 
flocks,  that  give  us  only  our  labor  for  our 
pains.  First  in  importance  is  the  breed. 
Select  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  branch  of  the  business  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  Next,  have  only  the  best 
specimens  of  that  breed  that  can  be 
raised.  By  this  we  do  not  necessarily 
mean  those  that  score  96  points,  for  we 
have  seen  at  exhibitions  prize  birds,  both 
males  and  females,  that  we  would  not  take 
as  a  gift,  if  compelled  to  breed  from  them, 
for  they  would  simply  ruin  our  flocks 
and  destroy  the  labor  of  years.  Fre- 
quenters of  our  largest  poultry  shows  can 
readily  recall  the  familiar  form  of  one  old 
hen  in  particular,  apparently  older  than 
Tantrabogus,  whose  smiling  face  has 
greeted  them  regularly  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  She  knows  all  the  judges  and  the 
judges  all  know  her,  and  don't  know  any 
good  of  her,  but  they  would  no  more  think 
of  passing  her  without  the  inevitable  first 
premium  than  they  would  think  of  passing 
the  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  with- 
out taking  off  their  hats;  and  yet  this  ven- 
erable old  biped  (the  hen,  not  the  Queen) 
has  probably  not  laid  a  solitary  egg  in  fif- 
teen years,  and  although  she  (the  hen 
again)  doubtless  has  a  mission  to  per- 
form in  the  world,  and  is  performing  it 
with  all  her  might,  yet  we  are  not  hanker- 
ing after  this  grade  of  stock.  Our  own 
pullets  raised  from  matings  according  to 
our  own  notions,  and  mated  in  their  turn 
according  to  these  same  ideas,  were  lay- 
ing eighty  per  cent,  of  good-sized,  hand- 
some, well  fertilized  eggs  before  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  and  we  hardly  think  an 
infusion  of  blood  from  this  ancient  and 
superannuated  barren  prize  specimen 
(were  such  a  thing  possible)  would  increase 
the  prolificacy  of  our  flocks. 

Equally  important  as  the  selection  of 
breed,  is  the  mode  of  treating  poultry. 
Our  own  method,  resulting  from  the  ex- 
periments and  experience  of  a  lifetime,  is 
the  best  we  know  of,  or  we  should,  of 
course,  adopt  a  better,  but  even  the  brief- 
est description  of  it  here  would  monopo- 
lize more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal, 
and  we  therefore  refer  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested to  the  forthcoming  numbers  of 
the  Poultry  Monthly,  which  clubs  with  this 
journal,  and  for  which  we  are  now  writ- 
ing a  concise  description  of  our  poultry 
farm  and  our  methods  in  detail,  with 
poultry,  from  shell  to  griddle.  "We  sim- 
ply remark  here,  that  in  caring  for  fowls, 
we  should  imitate  nature  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  use  our  common  sense  for  all 
it  is  worth. 

A  correspondent  living  in  oue  of  our 
large  Atlantic  cities,  contemplates  embark- 
ing in  the  poultry  business,  and  without 
giving  many  particulars,  inquires  whether 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  _is  sufficient  capital 
to  insure  him  a  good  living.  Reply: — If 
you  own  sufficient  land,  properly  located, 
and  give  your  entire  personal  attention  to 
the  business,  and  understand  it  thor- 
oughly, we  should  say  the  amount  was 
ample,  and  perhaps  better  than  more;  in- 
deed, we  would  not  invest  the  whole  of  it 
at  first,  for  in  case  of  possible  wrong 
moves,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  means 
of  recovery,  and  the  opportunity  to  make 
right  ones.  Two  friends  of  ours,  living  on 
the  same  farm  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
State,  some  years  ago  abandoned  other 
pursuits,  which  afforded  them  comfortable 
able  livelihood,  and  adopted  poultry  cul- 
ture, with  which,  however,  they  were 
quite  familiar  and  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful on  a  small  scale.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve they  could  scrape  together  over  $1,000 
at  most  to  begin  with.  They  both  gave 
the  new  venture  their  undivided  attention, 
and,  in  fact,  did  most  of  their  own  build- 
ing, increasing  their  plant  gradually  from 
the  profits  of  the  business,  and  now,  hav- 
ing continued  in  it  for  several  years, 
they  report  themselves  as  doing  well  and 
quite  satisfied. 

If  you  must  purchase  a  small  farm  out 
of  your  capital,  especially  at  a  high  price, 
of  course  this  is  very  different  from  al- 
ready owning  one,  and  we  would  not  ad- 


vise erecting  buildings,  certainly  not  per- 
manent ones,  on  hired  land.  A  poultry 
farm,  like  every  other  farm,  should  be 
conveniently  accessible  to  some  large  city, 
which  is  to  be  a  market  for  the  produc- 
tion, and,  while  it  need  not  necesarily  be 
one  of  its  suburbs,  yet  nobody  nowadays 
wants  to  bury  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies alive  in  the  wilderness.  The  cost  of 
farms  having  suitable  dwellings,  of  course 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities,  and 
you  are  probably  as  familiar  with  prices 
as  we  are.  Generally  speaking,  in  pur- 
chasing farms,  the  dwelling  house  is  the 
only  building  of  much  use  to  the  poultry- 
man,  and  the  outbuildings  are  very  far 
from  being  adapted  to  poultry,  and  are  of 
little  value  except  to  build  over,  which 
sometimes  costs  as  much  as  new  ones, 
and  gives  practically  only  old  ones  still. 
If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  car- 
penter's tools  and  can  do  much  of  the 
work  yourself,  and  are  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  your  assistant,  and  with  lum- 
ber and  building  materials  at  present 
prices,  you  can  build  very  good  poultry 
houses,  say  fifteen  feet  wide,  for  about 
one  dollar  per  running  foot,  the  brooder 
houses,  fully  equipped,  for  about  twice 
this  sum.  The  style  of  architecture  may 
not  be  very  imposing,  and  if  you  prefer 
something  higher  toned,  you  will  have 
to  add  say  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  above- 
named  figures,  which  will  give  you  some- 
thing very  pretty,  and  with  proper  care 
will  last  as  long  as  you  do,  if  you  die  in 
any  kind  of  season.  The  profit  on  poultry, 
if  within  easy  reach  of  Boston  or  New 
York  markets,  should  be  from  fairly  good 
to  very  good,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
mode  of  prosecuting  the  business.  If  you 
pin  your  faith  to  the  old  idea  of  "eggs  in 
winter'  and  nothing  else,  you  will  find  the 
result  very  different  from  "eggs  in  win- 
ter" and  something  else.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  yes,  a  good  deal  less  than  even 
twenty  years  ago,  not  an  incubator  nor  a 
brooder  existed  that  was  worth  the  powder 
to  blow  it  to  pieces;  but  now  the  wide- 
awake poultryrnan  readily  turns  his  winter 
eggs  into  chickens,  and  raises  them,  too. 
Where  the  income  is  derived  only  from 
market  eggs  and  the  sale  of  such  chick- 
ens are  incidental  to  rearing  the  laying 
stock,  and  which  consequently  always 
reach  a  glutted  and  depressed  market,  you 
will  seldom  realize  a  net  profit  of  over 
$1.00  per  head.  You  can  figure  a  much 
larger  profit  on  paper,  but  you  will  not 
always  find  it  elsewhere.  But  if  you  are 
willing  to  avoid  old  ruts  and  avail  your- 
self of  modern  appliances,  and  do  much  of 
your  own  work,  you  can  pay  all  expenses 
of  rearing  and  keeping  your  poultry,  to- 
gether with  all  necessary  help,  even  in 
picking  time,  from  only  four  hundred  well- 
bred  fowls,  can  have  remaining,  as  the 
interest  on  invested  capital,  and  as  your 
own  wages,  from  $900  to  $1000  per  an- 
num. 

W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orocco  Poultry  Farm, 

South  Natick,  Mass. 

Too  Much  Coop  Economy. 

A  reader  at  conception,  Minn.,  has  75 
fowls  in  a  house  12x20  feet,  has  found 
a  "few"  lice  on  them,  and  feeds  three 
times  a  day,  yet  some  are  dying.  He 

says: 

"I  have  about  75  hens;  they  have  the 
run  of  the  farm  all  summer  until  about 
November  6th,  and  I  have  them  in  a  coop 
12x20  feet,  8  feet  high.  Five  have  died 
last  week,  and  others  appear  sick.  I 
have  been  feeding  two  quarts  of  wheat, 
mixed  with  oats,  unground,  three  times 
a  day.  The  sick  ones  seem  to  have  their 
eyes  closed,  and  are  much  swollen.  They 
are  very  poor,  they  eat  well,  even  the 
sick  ones,  do  not  sneeze,  and  appear 
lively.  Have  found  a  few  lice  on  some 
of  them.  It  has  been  very  cold  here 
for  three  weeks,  going  below  10  degrees 
and  it  is  rather  cold  in  the  coop." 

In  reply  to  the  above  we  will  state 
that  the  house  contains  three  times  as 
many  fowls  as  it  should  hold.  They  have 
been  crowded  too  much,  cannot  exercise, 
and  the  condition  is  very  favorable  to  dis- 
ease. They  would  necessarily  be  poor 
with  six  quarts  of  grain  for  75  hens,  as 
where  so  many  are  together  some  of  the 
hens  will  eat  twice  their  share  and  some 
get  none. 

The  house  must  be  disinfected,  about 


25  of  the  best  and  healthiest  hens  select- 
ed, fed  twice  a  day,  on  something  else 
than  grain,  and  the  others  disposed  of. 
Give  about  half  enough  in  the  morning 
but  at  night  feed  them  until  they  begin 
to  walk  away  from  the  food.  One  or  two 
feedings  will  show  how  much  should  be 
given. 

Lump  in  the  Throat. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Austin,  Chester  Depot,  Ver- 
mont, has  a  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  with  a 
lump  in  the  crop.  We  wrote  Mr.  Austin, 
but  found  that  we  misunderstood  his  let- 
ter, supposing  the  lump  was  "on"  the 
crop.    In  regard  to  the  matter  he  says: 

"My  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  looks 
healthy  and  her  comb  is  bright  red. 
There  is  a  little  bunch  in  her  crop  about 
as  big  as  a  butternut  and  it  has  been 
there  for  two  or  three  days.  She  will  eat 
nothing  but- a  few  kernels  of  wheat  and 
what  little  passes  her  bowels  are  white. 
Now  I  tell  you  how  I  feed  them.  I  have 
43  hens  and  pullets  and  two  males.  I 
feed  twice  daily.  The  morning  meal  con- 
sists of  two  quarts  mixed  feed,  one  quart 
ground  oats  and  corn,  one  quart  cut 
clover  and  one  pint  Bowker's  Animal 
meal.  I  give  them  nearly  two  quarts  of 
grain  at  night  consisting  of  wheat,  oats, 
India  wheat  and  corn.  They  have  linseed 
meal  twice  a  week.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
ails  her  and  what  to  do?" 

If  there  is  a  lump  in  the  crop  the  pullet 
has  probably  swallowed  some  substance 
that  will  not  pass  into  the  gizzard,  or  she 
may  have  indigestion  from  overfeeding. 
The  lump  can  be  cut  out  but  it  is  best 
to  try  a  drop  or  two  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  on  a  bread  crumb.  We  think  it 
may  be  that  he  feeds  too  much  and  that 
indigestion  has  resulted.  In  such  a  case 
the  best  remedy  is  to  give  no  food  at  all 
for  48  hours,  then  only  one  meal  a  day 
for  a  week. 

Treating  a  Cough. 

A  reader  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  has  a  Lan- 
shang  cock  that  is  apparently  healthy  in 
every  way  except  that  he  has  a  cough,  and 
which  seems  to  hang  on.  It  is  one  of  those 
"persistent  hang-ons"  that  every  reader 
may  have  at  some  time  noticed,  and  which 
is  best  explained  in  the  letter,  as  follows: 

"Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  remedy 
for  the  following  ailmtnt?  I  have  a 
large,  noble  specimen  of  Black  Langshan 
cock,  that  has  a  cough,  no  rattles, — sim- 
ply a  cough — mouth  clean  in  every  way 
all  right,  appetite  voracious.  He  has  had 
this  cough  six  weeks,  and  I  have  placed 
spirits  of  camphor  in  the  drinking  foun- 
tain, tried  kerosene  oil  in  the  drinking 
fountain,  and  have  given  a  preparation  of 
ginger,  cayenne  and  mustard,  mixed  in. 
dough,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Am  now 
trying  one  grain  dose  once  per  day  of 
quinine.  The  fact  is,  this  hacking  does 
not  seem  to  affect  his  health  in  any  way; 
he  is  strong  and  rugged,  his  noise  raises 
hob  with  my  nerves,  but  unless  the  cough 
is  broken  up  it  may  terminate  in  some- 
thing else." 

It  is  probably  a  bronchial  ailment.  The 
quinine  is  correct,  as  a  tonic,  but  per- 
haps an  excellent  plan  would  be  to  sub- 
ject the  bird  to  the  dense  fumes  of  burn- 
ing wood  tar,  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  raw 
egg,  well  beaten  (yolks  and  whites),  once 
a  day,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate 
of  potash  to  every  quart  of  the  drink- 
ing water. 

The  tar  may  be  used  frequently,  and  if 
the  bird  is  put  in  a  warm  place,  on  straw 
(no  roost),  it  will  probably  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  do  so. 

Nez  Pekce,  Potlatch,  Palolvse. — 
These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoiu  the  other,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  bomeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse,  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (500,000)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  set.lement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  011 
favorab  e  terms.  Write  to  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
GeiiTJl  Passenger  Asrent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Miun.  lor  folder  and 
descriptive  catalogue. 
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Sores  on  the  Body. 

Sores  on  the  body  are  usually  para- 
sitic, and  are  troublesome  because  they 
require  one  to  handle  the  birds,  which 
is  laborious.  Mr.  A.  A.  White,  Dillies 
Bottom,  Ohio,  gives  his  experience  in  the 
following: 

"I  have  two  pullets;  one  seems  healthy 
to  eat,  etc.,  but  on  the  points,  along  the 
wing,  and  on  the  tail,  I  find  large,  can- 
cerous sores,  which  seem  to  be  very  fev- 
erish. Sores  have  heavy  scabs  and  canker 
inside,  but  the  pullet  seems  well  other- 
wise. Another  was  affected  the  same 
way,  but  instead  of  seeming  bright  she 
wanted  to  sleep,  ate  nothing,  and  finally 
died.  The  pullets  have  range,  corn  at 
night  and  mash  for  the  morning  feed. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  These  pullets 
have  no  canker  on  their  head  or  feet. 
I  have  cured  some  hens  of  canker  in  the 
mouth  by  removing  the  canker  and  apply- 
ing carbolic  acid  and  it  has  cured  every 
case  for  me.  1  am  young  in  the  business. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  think  that  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  is  about  indispensable 
to  me  while  interested  in  poultry." 

The  disease  may  be  parasitic,  as  stated, 
and  hence  any  kind  of  ointment  that  will 
destroy  parasites  should  answer.  The  ap- 
plication of  ichthyol,  which  can  be  had  of 
t lie  druggist,  is  excellent,  and  sometimes 
crude  petroleum,  (not  kerosene),  serves 
well.  The  disease  will  spread  to  others 
if  parasitic,  hence  all  sick  birds  should 
be  removed  from  the  others  and  the  quar- 
ters thoroughly  disinfected. 


About  Broilers. 

A  reader  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to 
try  a  small  incubator,  so  he  writes  to 
ask  how  to  operate  it.  In  his  letter  he 
says: 

"I  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  little 
advice.  I  wish  to  start  in  raising  broil- 
ers, on  a  small  scale  at  first,  as  my  space 
is  limited  at  present.  I  have  a  house 
5x10  feet,  and  I  was  thinking  of  getting 
a  small  incubator  and  brooder  and  run- 
ning them  in  the  poultry  house.  At  what 
temperature  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
brooder  in  winter?  At  what,  age  are 
birds  to  be  killed  for  broilers?  Would  I 
have  to  keep  the  birds  in  the  brooder 
until  killing  time,  or  could  they  run 
about  the  house  if  the  house  was  heated, 
and  if  so  would  I  have  to  keep  the  house 
at  the  same  heat  as  the  brooder?  What 
months  do  broilers  command  the  highest 
prices,  or  are  they  saleable  all  the  year 
around?  About  what  is  the  average  price 
for  broilers?" 

We  will  state  that  if  he  buys  an  incu- 
bator the  directions  will  come  with  it. 
The  temperature  is  103  degrees.  The 
birds  are  killed  when  1  1-2  pounds  weight 
(about  ten  weeks  old).  The  chicks  need 
not  be  necessarily  kept  under  the  brooder 
but  should  be  in  a  room  that  is  warm, 
the  brooder  to  be  90  degrees  and  the  room 
about  70.  They  will  command  the  best 
prices  in  May  (sometimes  as  much  as 
50  cents  per  pound),  and  sell  best  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year. 

If  he  will  get  our  illustrator  No.  2  he 
will  find  all  his  questions  answered  and 
more  too,  as  everything  is  given  therein 
in  detail. 

Roup  and  it.s  Remedies. 

A  reader  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  gives  a 
good  description  of  roup  and  the  reme- 
dies he  has  tried  in  the  following  letter, 
which  should  be  read  by  all  who  do  not 
know  what  the  disease  is,  as  every  letter 
given  in  this  paper  is  intended  to  indi- 
cate some  one.    He  says: 

"The  roup  is  among  my  flock  and  I 
have  tried  every  remedy  as  given  in  the 
November  number,  1896,  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper,"  but  without  success.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  reason?  My  poultry 
house  is  new  as  I  built  it  this  summer. 
My  fowls  do  not  get  drafts  on  them.  I 
feed  one  quart  of  soft  food  to  16  hens 
in  the  morning,  consisting  of  potatoes, 
onions,  turnips,  scalded  clover,  bran  and 
corn  meal.  Twice  a  week,  I  feed  fresh 
cut  bone  instead  of  soft  food.  I  scatter, 
at  noon,  a  handful  of  mixed  seed  in  the 
straw,  to  keep  them  busy,  and  at  night 
give  2  1-2  quarts  of  grain,  with  oats,  corn, 
barley,  changing  every  day.  I  give  fresh 
water  every  day,  and  keep  charcoal,  grit, 
and  oyster  shell  all  the  time  for  my 
fowls.  I  clean  my  hen  house  once  a  week 
and  the  droppings  daily.  I  burn  every 
night  under  the  birds  on  the  roost,  a 
mixture  of  turpentine,  pine  tar,  sulphur 
and  carbolic  acid,  and  one  time  I  thought 
sure  I  had  all  my  birds  suffocated  but  it 
did  not  affect  them  seriously.  I  killed 
about  20  cockerels  at  one  time, — the  worst 
ones.  I  sprinkled  twice  a  week  carbolic 
acid  all  over  the  hen  house.  The  symp- 
toms the  birds  show  are  as  follows:  Dis- 
charge  from    the   nostrils,   sneezing,  and 


stretching  the  neck  when  sneezing,  sore 
throat,  and  (a  few)  swelled  heads.  Now 
I  have  used  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and 
swabbed  out  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
right  after  that  given  two  drops  of  tur- 
pentine, coal  oil  and  carbolic  acid  mix- 
ture, as  you  wrote  in  your  last  number,  in 
each  nostril,  and  ten  drops  down  the 
throat,  also  chlorate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water.  I  have  about  ten  nearly 
well  and  the  rest  improved  very  much, 
and  I  think  it  will  not  take  very  long  to 
have  the  whole  flock  healthy.  I  have  all 
my  sick  hens  in  one  pen,  as  my  house 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  I  keep 
about  fifty  hens  in  all.  I  keep  fowls  only 
for  pleasure, — Brown  Leghorns  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
my  hens  getting  wet  by  a  heavy  shower 
in  September,  as  I  had  torn  down  my 
hen  house  and  they  had  to  roost  in  an 
open  space  outside;  but  it  was  a  warm 
night.  One  week  after  this  the  roup  com- 
menced in  my  flock.  Do  you  think  this 
the  reason?" 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
exposure  last  September  caused  the  dis- 
ease though  the  probability  is  that  some 
one  hen  was  susceptible  to  the  roup  or 
had  it  in  a  latent  form.  It  does  not  pay 
to  work  and  labor  with  a  flock  as  the 
writer  has  done,  and  it  is  not  agreeable 
either.  We  doubt,  even  if  he  succeeds 
in  curing  them,  if  they  will  be  as  ser- 
viceable as  before.  If  they  were  ours  we 
would  destroy  them,  thoroughly  disinfect, 
and  begin  anew,  as  all  remedies  for  roup 
are  simply  experimental,  there  being  no 
"sure  cure"  known. 

Roup  and  tin-  Ventilator. 

A  lady  at  St.  Louis  Park,  Minn.,  writes 
to  know  the  cause  of  a  difficulty  with  her 
fowls  which  she  describes,  and  she  also 
enters  into  details  of  how  she  ventilates. 
She  says: 

"Some  of  my  fowls  are  sick.  They 
stretch  their  necks  or  gasp  for  breath, 
and  scream  out  as  though  they  were 
strangling.  They  will  sometimes  topple 
over  and  kick,  and  have  every  appearance 
of  dying,  and  one  would  think  they  could 
not  live  five  minutes,  but  they  do  get  up 
after  a  little  and  go  about  but  do  not 
get  well.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  might 
be  roup,  and  have  swabbed  their  throats 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  while  they 
get  better  do  not  get  entirely  well.  Our 
chicken  house  is  very  well  built,  being 
double,  with  five  inch  air  space  between, 
and  the  space  is  filled  to  the  roof  and  all 
with  pine  cinders;  have  double  windows 
and  doors,  and  one  ventilator  made  of 
wood,  five  inches  square,  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  about  a  foot  from  the  top  of 
the  chicken  house  is  another  small  open- 
ing. House  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
the  ventilator  reaches  from  a  foot  above 
the  house  to  within  four  inches  of  floor. 
We  feed  mixed  diet  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
once  a  day  with  bran  and  cooked  vege- 
tables once  a  day.  Now  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  is  the  trou- 
ble with  my  chickens,  and  what  to  do  lor 
them,  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I 
think  lots  of  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  and 
would  not  undertake  to  keep  chickens 
without  it." 

We  do  not  think  her  birds  have  roup, 
but  have  colds  from  the  ventilator,  as  the 
air  blows  down  it  and  the  draught  comes 
in.  The  real  trouble  is  that  the  birds  are 
too  fat,  being  overfed. 

About  the  ventilator.  Hers  begins  near 
the  floor,  and  near  the  top  is  another 
opening.  We  do  not  understand  how  a 
draught  can  be  secured  up  such  a  venti- 
lator. Take  a  candle  into  the  house  when 
the  wind  is  blowing,  and  our  word  for  it 
the  candle  will  flicker  or  be  blown  out, 
showing  that  the  air  comes  in  instead  of 
out.  Or  ask  some  gentleman  to  smoke 
a  cigar  in  the  house  and  observe  the 
smoke,  both  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
and  when  the  air  is  still. 

Tarred  Paper  in  Brooder  Houses. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  K.,  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  finds  a 
difficulty  with  tarred  paper  that  has 
caused  her  some  annoyance  and  she  de- 
sires information  thereon.  Here  is  her 
letter: 

"Will  any  evil  results  fall  to  my  young 
chicks  from  their  brooder  house  being 
lined  over  entire  inside  with  tarred  paper? 
It  is  so  strong  with  tar  that  the  work- 
men complain  of  its  affecting  their  eyes, 
so  that  they  smart  severely,  and  will 
it  not  affect  the  chicks?  If  there  is  dan- 
ger of  this  is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
deaden  the  scent  in  any  way?  It  is  very 
tight,  as  I  have  aimed  to  have  it  draft 
and  lice  proof,  but  fear  I  shall  yet  be 
obliged  to  ceil  it  over  with  boards.  Even 
with  a  window  open  the  scent  is  almost 
stifling  as  we  go  into  it." 

The  odor  may  be  disagreeable  but  we 
have  never  known  chicks  to  be  injured 


thereby,  while  lice  will  give  it  a  wide 
berth.  So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  work- 
men is  concerned  they  know  perhaps 
nothing  of  the  effects  on  chicks.  A  man 
stands  up  quite  high  in  a  poultry  house 
while  a  chick  is  only  four  inches  high 
from  the  floor.  There  is  nothing  in  tarred 
paper  to  injure  any  one,  and  some  persons 
who  use  it  on  poultry  houses  consider 
the  odor  as  one  of  its  advantages.  There 
is  no  way  to  prevent  the  odor,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  alarm.  If  it  keeps  the 
house  warm  and  dry  it  will  be  just  what 
is  wanted,  and  we  doubt  if  a  single  chick 
will  be  affected  by  it.  It  has  been  in  use 
for  years  and  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  complaint  against  it. 

Questions  by  tbe  Score. 

"M.  J.  S  ,"  Chelsea.  Mass..  asks  quite 
a  lot  of  questions,  all  very  important  to 
him,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  him  we 
will  frankly  state  that  we  advise  him  to 
keep  out  of  the  poultry  business. 

Why?  Because  he  says  he  is  a  green- 
horn and  wants  a  "little  '  advice.  Then 
he  asks  us  "what  kind  of  grit"  to  use, 
and  "will  it  pay  to  cut  clover  hay  for 
laying  hens."  Also,  "is  milk  good  for 
them"  and  "should  they  be  kept  in  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground."  He  has  "130 
hens  in  a  house  10x12  feet,"  less  than 
one  square  foot  per  hen,  and  says  that 
he  "does  not  wish  to  invest  any  more 
money." 

As  we  are  not  giving  the  full  name, 
and  mean  no  disrespect,  only  wishing  to 
point  out  how  grossly  mistaken  he  may 
be  in  attempting  the  poultry  business, 
we  give  his  letter  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  almost  a  year  and  find  it  the  best 
paper  out.  Am  a  green  horn  with  poultry 
and  would  like  a  little  advise.  I  have  130 
hens,  my  poultry  house  being  10x12  feet, 
with  a  scratching  shed.  X  do  not  wish 
to  invest  any  more  money  at  present. 
Now  I  am  going  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
Can  I  get  eggs  in  a  house  of  that  sort 
providing  the  hens  are  fed  properly? 
How  much  should  I  feed,  how  many  times 
a  day,  and  what  kind  of  grain?  How 
large  should  a  yard  be  for  40  spring 
roosters  and  how  many  days  will  it  take 
to  get  them  fat?  Will  it  pay  to  keep 
moulting  hens  over  winter  for  a  spring 
layer?  At  what  age  should  the  roosters 
be  for  2  and  3  year  old  hens  and  pullets? 
How  many  roosters  should  I  keep  for  130 
hens?  Will  it  pay  to  exchange  roosters 
and  get  new  blood  into  my  flock,  as  my 
hens  are  a  mixed  lot?  What  kind  of  grit 
should  I  supply  the  laying  hens  with  and 
will  it  pay  to  cut  clover  hay  for  laying 
hens?  My  house  is  of  single  boards  and 
is  quite  cold  in  the  winter,  would  it  be 
a  good  plan  to  heat  it  with  an  oil  stove? 
Should  the  drinking  water  be  warm  for 
the  hens?  Is  sour  milk  good  for  them 
and  should  they  be  kept  in  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground"  Please  publish 
these  questions  and  your  answers  in  your 
paper  for  I  am  very  much  in  need  of 
advice." 

Now,  we  have  answered  all  those  ques- 
tions time  and  time  again  until  we  have 
feared  that  some  of  our  readers  would 
consider  the  paper  monotonous,  yet  here 
is  a  reader  who,  instead  of  sending  25 
cents  for  one  of  our  books,  asks  us  a  lot 
of  questions  which  (to  enable  him  to  thor- 
oughly understand)  would  entail  upon  us 
two  or  three  days  work  and  take  up  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  paper. 

Then  again,  what  is  the  use  of  giving 
advice  to  one  who  has  130  hens  where 
he  should  only  keep  12  and  who  says  he 
does  not  wish  to  invest  any  more  money? 
He  takes  up  poultry  on  the  old  supposition 
"anybody  can  keep  chickens,"  yet  he  asks 
if  hens  "should  be  kept  in  when  snow  is 
on  the  ground,"  and  "will  it  pay  to  ex- 
change roosters,  as  his  hens  are  a  mixed 
lot." 

What  he  should  do  is  keep  about  a  dozen 
hens,  and  learn  l  ow  to  manage.  We  say 
this  kindly,  and  advise  him,  as  he  desires, 
not  to  invest  any  more  money  this  year. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiries  we  will  state 
that  he  cannot  expect  his  hens  to  lay 
in  that  house  with  so  many  together;  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  hen  that  has 
not  moulted  before  November;  that  any 
kind  of  grain  is  suitable,  feeding  only 
twice  a  day,  giving  a  variety  of  food; 
that  cockerels  one  year  old  should  be  used 
allowing  one  for  ten  or  twelve  hens; 
that  new  blood  is  essential;  that  any  kind 
of  sharp  grit  will  answer;  that  cut  clover 
is  excellent,  and  so  is  sour  milk  (curds); 


that  a  stove  will  be  an  advantage;  that 
the  water  is  best  when  warmed;  that  he 
get  "Poultry  for  Profit"  and  our  Illustra- 
tor Series,"  and  that  he  "go  slow,"  as  our 
desire  is  to  protect  him  from  loss,  and 
trust  he  will  take  this  reply  in  a  good 
natured  manner  as  coming  from  a  true 
friend. 


An  Excellent  Plan  to  Ventilate. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Zschoche,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
sends  us  a  rough  drawing  of  a  plan  used 
by  him  for  ventilating  his  poultry  house, 
and  which  answers  well  for  a  brooder 
house.  We  have  not  given  the  drawing 
as  he  explains  it  thoroughly  in  his  letter, 
as  follows: 

"Now  1  will  tell  you  how  I  fixed  my 
ventilator;  so  that  you  may  understand 
it  better,  I  send  a  little  drawing.  I  made 
one  sheet  iron  drum  which  1  use  as  a 
stove,  20  inches  iu  diameter  and  tur^e 
feet  long  and  brick  it  in.  First,  put  in 
one  layer  of  brick,  3x4  feet,  all  over  the 
floor,  and  right  on  top  of  one  side  place 
one  6  inch  stove  pipe  elbow,  build  up  four 
walls  around  the  stove  and  about  5  inches 
higher  than  the  top  ot  the  stove,  the 
stove  resting  on  two  little  piers,  6  inches 
high.  On  top  of  your  wall  put  iron  bars, 
S  inches  across,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
brick;  also  put  on  this  cover  two  6  Inch, 
elbows  and  the  smoke  pipe  connected 
with  the  stove  through  it  and  connect  the 
tiie  6  inch  elbow  on  the  bouoni  pipe. 
Hun  this  pipe  outsiue  o£  your  poultry 
house  and  on  any  other  place  put  one  6. 
inch  stove  pipe  througn  tne  rooi  and  let 
it  come  to  the  floor  with  one  elbow  on  the 
bottom  for  a  foul  air  outlet.  Now  when 
you  start  a  fire  in  the  stove,  the  hot 
air  is  rising  up,  and  the  cold  air  coming 
in  gets  heated,  so  my  fowls  get  fresh  but 
warm  air,  and  the  warm  air  will  stick 
to  the  ceiling  until  it  gets  cold  and  foul 
when  it  sinKs  to  the  floor.  The  air  on 
the  floor  is  warmer  than  the  outside  air, 
so  the  foul  air  will  escape,  as  you  can 
see,  as  by  my  air  circulation  plan." 

In  regard  to  ventilation  there  are  meth- 
ods which  can  be  used  but  the  majority 
of  poultrymen  object  to  the  expense.  We 
can  give  quite  a  number  of  plans  pro- 
vided a  stove  is  used,  but  as  soon  as  a 
stove  must  be  placed  in  the  poultry  house 
it  means  that  a  fire  must  be  attended  to, 
yet  we  do  not  see  how  a  house  can  be 
ventilated  in  winter  by  any  other  plan.  A 
small  cast  iron  stove  with  a  drum  around 
it,  and  fresh  air  pipe  running  outside  to 
let  fresh  air  to  the  drum,  will  serve  well. 
So  far  as  the  foul  air  is  concerned  no  foul 
air  pipe  is  necessary  if  there  is  a  lire, 
in  a  stove  because  the  draught  of  the. 
fire  draws  all  the  foul  air  into  the  stove. 

Then,  again,  no  poultry  house  is  air 
tight.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  gets  in  and. 
tue  toul  air  goes  out.  It  is  all  nonsense 
about  foul  air  being  in  an  unplastered 
poultry  house  in  winter.  What  we  have 
to  guard  against  is  dampness,  not  foul 
air.  'lo  let  in  fresher  air  means  to  let 
in  cold  and  damp  air,  the  moisture  con- 
densing on  the  walls. 

Tnere  are  several  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilating  with  a  lamp  or  small  stove, 
such  as  shown  in  No.  9,  Illustrator  No.  1 ; 
also  No.  93,  No.  53  (designed  for  incuba- 
tor but  can  be  suggestive  for  poultry 
house),  and  No.  12  1-2  in  Illustrator  No. 
2.  Our  readers  will  ask  i  why  we  do  not 
publish  them.  Well,  we  have  done  so, 
several  times,  and  put  all  iu  a  lump  m 
the  Illustrator  numbers  for  easy  refer- 
ence. 

Now  here  is  a  very  simple  ventilator, 
costing  about  a  dollar.  Make  a  box  two 
feet  square,  with  the  under  side  of  tin  or 
sheet  iron.  Here  you  have  a  simple  box- 
wooden  top,  four  sides  of  a  strip  1x2 
inches,  and  under  side  of  sheet  iron. 
Place  this  box  against  the  south  side  of 
the  poultry  house,  and  run  a  tin  pipe 
from  the  box  to  the  outside  of  the  house. 
This  pipe  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
box.  Another  pipe  should  be  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  bne  extending  outside. 
Now  put  a  lamp  under  the  box. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works.  The  lamp 
heats  the  iron.  The  cold  air  comes  in 
through  the  pipe,  gets  heated,  and  comes 
out  at  the  other  pipe  inside  the  house. 
The  pipes  need  only  be  half  or  three- 
quarter  inch,  though  inside  pipe  may  be 
larger  and  made  to  turn  upwards.  Put 
wire  netting  around  the  box,  (which  may 
be  near  the  floor)  to  keep  the  fowls  away. 
You  get  a  constant  stream  of  fresh,  warm 
air. 
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BELGIAN*  HARES— FACTS. 


Mr.  Kulp  Speaks  of  Several  Matters 
t  Which  Our  Readers  Should  Know. 

W.  W.  KULP,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

I  have  had  a  great  number  of  letters  from 
the  great  army  of  Poultry  Keeper  read- 
ers, asking  numerous  questions,  a  few  of 
which  I  wish  to  answer  here.  First,  I  wish 
to  notice  several  mistakes  in  my  former 
article.  J n  my  article  on  the  care  of  Bel- 
gian hares  the  Poultry  Keeper  says, 
•'  Give  them  a  dish  of  bread."  I  meant  to 
say,  "Bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk;"  if 
sweet  milk,  with  the  cream  taken  out,  can 
be  i  rocured  for  one  cent  a  gallon  or  two 
cents  per  gallon,  you  have  a  valuable  feed 
when  poured  over  broken  bread,  or  bran 
and  middlings  may  be  wet  with  it  and  fed. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  Poultry  Keeper 
reader  from  Florida  who  says,  "  Spotted 
Belgian  hares  have  been  shipped  here," 
also  solid  reddish  ones,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  which  are  right.  I  am  sorry  auyone 
will  send  out  spotted  English  rabbiis  for 
Belgian  hares.  Tbe  Belgian  bare  is  the 
color  of  the  wild  hare,  or  nearly  like  our 
wild  rabbit.  I  have  been  solicited  for  bares 
to  eat,  here  at  home,  and  their  value  is  be- 
coming recognized.  They  are  the  Plymouth 
Rock  among  rabbits. 

I  find  some  of  the  readers  ot  the  Poultry 
Keeper  understood,  by  my  article  on 
moulting,  that  all  my  hens  were  through 
by  September  1st.  I  did  not  mean  lo  con- 
vey such  an  impression.  I  have  some  that 
were  done  moulting  and  laying  then.  I 
would  not  want  many  to  be  laying  then, 
or  they  are  very  like  to  moult  agiin  about 
December.  If  tbey  are  through  moulting 
■by  October  1st  it  is  pretty  soon  enough. 

Another  writer  wisbeslo  know  if  chicks 
hatched  in  an  mcubutor  can  be  put  to 
hens,  and  bow.  This  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. Just  let  as  many  hens  as  you  need, 
hatching  on  the  nests  tor  about  five  days, 
and  give  them  very  little  to  eat,  so  they 
will  become  thin  in  ilesh,  or  they  will  begin 
laying  too  soon  and  leave  your  chicks.  See 
that  the  nests  are  not  full  of  mites  and  dust, 
■or  grease  the  hen  a  day  before  you  put  the 
chicks  under  her,  so  she  will  be  free  from 
lice.  I  use  tobacco  dust  as  it  does  the 
business. 

When  your  ctrcks  are  dry  in  the  ma- 
chine, take  five  and  put  them  under  your 
setting  hens — five  to  each  hen,  by  lantern 
Jigbt  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning 
■your  hens  will  take  "all  the  chicks  vou  will 
give  them  from  tbe  machine.  You  must 
put  the  new  ones  under.  As  soon  as  they 
rind  the  hen  is  warm  they  will  stay  under, 
and  your  work  is  done.  Now  djn'l  say  '"old 
style,"  e  c;  a  good  hen  in  a  good  coop  can- 
not be  beaten,  that  is  al'.  You  must  yard 
your  brooder  cbieks,  as  tbe>  run  all  about 
and  get  lost.  A  hen  will  keep  them  to- 
gether, but  still  your  chicks  can  run,  and 
hunt,  and  get  worms  and  grow.  There  is 
no  need  of  a  patent  exerciser  for  a  hen. 

I  think  one  thing  is  settled  and  that  is, 
that  no  one  need  plant  Kaffir  corn  and  expect 
a  teacuplul  of  seeds  left  from  the  sparrows. 
I  have  saved  the  readers  of  the  ±  OULTltY 
Keeper  many  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
wasted  labor  by  bringing  up  the  sul  ject.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  reports  besides  these 
appealing  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
all  are  the  same— ''all  the  corn  being 
■eaten." 


A  CURE  FOR  ROUP  AND  CANKER. 


Some    Valuable    Remedies  Which 
EveryReader  Should  Put  in  His 
Scrap  Book. 

E.  T.  DAILY,  FINDLAY,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  five  rears  and  I  esteem  it  very 
highly,  as  it  the  best  all-round  paper  com- 
ing to  me.  It  is  decidedly  helpful  to  ama- 
teur poultiymen  and  to  follow  its  direction 
insures  success.  Having  read  it  so  long, 
and  having  been  engaged  in  special  care 
with  several  varieties  of  thoroughbred 
poultry  for  the  same  time,  and  having 
never  written  anything  to  the  journal.  I 
though  1  would  write  a  few  Hues,  especially 
if  I  can  help  the  fraternity  in  anyway  . 

"We  experienced  much  trouble  last  hatch- 
ing season.  We  set  a  number  of  pggs  but 
got  few  chicks  for  tbe  number  However, 
we  have  a  nice  lot  of  very  fine  birds.  We 
have  the  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
White  Wyandott.es,  Rose-comb  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Ducks.  We  find 
by  experience  that  these  few  varieties 
«over  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  the 
poultry  man.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  disease  which  I  desire  to  refer  to, 
namely,  roup,  indigestion  and  canker. 

I  notice,  in  poultry  journals ,  that  roup 
■cannot  be  cured.  I  have  tried  a  remedy 
myself,  and  have  had  others  try  it,  and  if 
given  half  a  chance  it  will  certainly  cure. 
Separaie  the  diseased  fowls  from  the  rest 
and  confine  them  in  a  ckn,  dry,  warm 
place.  Wash  the  head  with  a  solution  of 
horacic  acid  and  soft  water,  and  anoint  with 
an  ointment  composed  of  a  teaspoonful  ol 
glycerine,  containing  twenty  drops  of  ear- 
■bolic  acid,  in  the  morning,  'in  the  evening 
wash  again  and  smoke  with  the  following-: 
For  ten  fowls,  a  tablespoonf ul  of  tar,  table- 
spoonful  of  turpentine,  tablespoonful  of 
sulphur,  and  tweuty  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
mixed  in  anything  you  can  burn  it  in. 
"Fire  it  with  a  match,"  and  hold  it  or  set  it 
under  the  diseased  fowls,  which  arp  con- 
fined iu  something  from  which  smoke  can- 
not escape.   The  birds    will  inhale  the 


smoke,  their  heads  will  clear,  nostrils  open 
up  and  the  swelling  go  away.  Repeat  this 
night  and  morning  until  cured.  I  have 
cured  some  of  the  worst  cases  in  three  days, 
so  that  the  fowl  was  never  troubled  again. 

As  for  indigestion,  I  had,  this  last  sum- 
mer, a  fine  Partridge  Cochin  cock  which  got 
so  bad  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and 
could  not  get  on  his  feet.  I  put  about  ten 
to  fifteen  drops  of  mix  vomica  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water  and  poured  it  down  his 
throat  three  times  a  day  and  he  got  well. 
When  he  began  to  improve,  the  weather 
being  nice,  I  let  him  run  where  he  pleased 
and  select  what  he  wanted  to  eat,  and  he  is 
all  right  no\y.    Try  it, 

I  had  a  fine  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  with 
canker  on  bis  tongue,  I  tried  chlorate  of 
potash  in  water  but  without  help.  I  put 
drv  chlorate  of  potash  on  the  tongue  but  it 
did  no  better,  I  put  borax  on,  and  no 
better.  I  then  scraped  the  canker  all  off, 
and  put  each  of  those  articles  on,  but  no 
better.  I  took  her  from  her  coop  to  use  the 
hatchet,  but  she  was  so  nice  that  I  thought 
I  would  trv  once  more  I  poured  into  her 
mouth  three  times  a  day  the  following,  us- 
ing one-half  teaspoonful  at  a  time:  Sul- 
phide of  zinc,  six  drachms,  and  sugar  of 
lead,  one  ounce,  mixed  in  a  pint  of  rain 
water.  In  a  few  davs  tbe  canker  was  gone 
and  nicely,  healed  over,  and  though  without 
a  point  on  her  tongue  the  pullet  is  sound 
and  doing  well.  Try  this  when  the  others 
fail.  This  has  grown  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected. If  this  is  worth  anything  to  any- 
body, and  Mr.  Editor  desires,  he  may  give 
it  a  place  in  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


A  Sore  Head  Cure. 

ED.  RANCIER,  KILLEEN,  TEX  A3 . 

Being  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper,  aud  seeing  so  many  re- 
quests for  a  cure  for  sore  head  on  chickens, 
I  deem  it  a  duty  to  let  my  brethren  of  like 
industry  know  what  in  this  section  is  a  sure 
cure  for  that  dreadful  disease.  Below  is 
the  formula  for  the  same. 

Gum  chloral,  one  ounce;  gum  camphor, 
one  ounce;  alcohol,  one  ounce;  mixed. 
Applv  with  finger  to  sotps  one  time,  and 
generally  the  scales  Will  come  off  in  four  or 
five  days.  Then  grease  with  a  little  fresh 
laid. 

My  cure  for  roup  is  very  simple  but  verv 
effectual,  having  never  lost  a  fowl  as  yet, 
but  then  I  acted  at  once  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  yet  I  have  had  common 
fowls  nearly  die  before  I  undertook  to  cure 
them  as  an  experiment  to  see  wuat  I  could 
do  in  that  way.  My  theory  of  roup  is  that 
it  commences  with  a  cold.  The  mucous 
forms  and  dries  in  the  air  passages,  creat- 
ing fever,destroying  the  appetite;  conse- 
quently ttiev  lose  flesh  and  eventually  the 
fowls  dies  unless  they  have  help,  This  is 
my  cure. 

Make  a  quart  of  warm  brine  (I  use  a 
fruit  can  for  the  purpose;).  Take  the  fowl 
by  the  legs  with  one  hand  and  by  the  neck 
with  the  other;  choke  slightly,  so  that  the 
fowl  will  open  its  mouth,  then  immerse  its 
head,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  the  brine,  hold- 
it  there  for  a  couple  of  seconds.  Take  out 
the  fowl,  aud  with  your  thumb  and  fore- 
fingers squeeze  its  nostrils  with  a  drawing 
to  the  beak  motion,  thus  forcing  out  the 
dry  mucous.  Clean  off  all  the  matter  with 
a  little  water  and  a  rag,  then  duck  it  again 
and  turn  your  bird  loose;  feed  for  a  few 
diys  with  soft,  food  and  my  word  for  it,  a 
cure  every  time. 

Wh-ii  you  remove  the  mucous  so  that 
the  bird  can  breathe  through  its  nostrils, 
the  fever  will  go  down,  the  appetite  returns 
and  health  is  soon  restored.  At  some 
other  time,  if  this  does  not  go  to  the  waste 
basket,  I  will  give  my  remedies  for  apo- 
plexy and  other  diseases,  my  mode  of  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  young  chicks,  etc.  I  ex- 
periment a  great  deal  on  my  fowls  and  try 
to  have  as  simple  remedies  as  possible.  I 
keep  pure-bred  Black  Langshans  only,  as  I 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  ''all  purpose 
fowls."  We  have  never  inbred,  never 
cross,  and  am  a  firm  believer  in  pure 
breeds. 

The  Light  Brahmas  as  Layers. 

W.  W.  PERKINS,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

I  notice  on  page  10],  of  the  October  num- 
ber of  tbe  Poultry  Keeper,  an  article 
from  S.  W.  Bennett,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on 
the  Light  Brahmas.  in  which  he  says  that 
his  twenty-six  hens  layed  '220  eggs  in  eight 
months.  This  would  be  only  about  eight 
and  one- half  eggs  per  hen  or  about  one  and 
one-third  per  hen  ppr  month.  There  is 
something  wring  in  that  article  which  I 
would  like  to  see  corrected.  It  is  severe 
on  that  noble  breed  of  fowls.  Mr.  Bennett 
either  had  his  figures  wrong  or  the  compos- 
itor did  not  read  it  correctly.  Now  let  me 
give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  with 
Light  Brahmas.  In  December,  1S93,  I 
bought  one  dozen  hens  and  a  cockerel  and 
wintered  them  in  au  old  piano  box,  made 
into  two  stories.  It  was  not  tight  enough 
to  keep  out  the  snow.  I  made  them  a 
scratching  pen  outside,  not  covered.  The 
hens  began  to  lay  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, 1894,  aud  averaged  six  eggs  per  day 
the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mongrels  Not  Wanted. 

E.  BISSELL,  pekin,  ill. 
As  T  am  a  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  thin.i  it  is  the  best  paper  I  ever  saw 
for  good  sound  facts,  it  cannot  be  beaten, 
aud  it  helps  me  out  right  along.  I  am  rais- 
ing ciuite  a  number  of  chickens  S.C.  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochins,  all  pure  bred, 
as  I  would  not  have  a  mongrel  chicken 
around  me. 


Ten  Things  I  Do  Not  Do. 

W.  M.  LLOYD,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  don't  keep  chickens  in  a  house  full 
of  cracks,  with  a  temperature  of  twenty 
degrees  below  freezing  point,  and  expect  a 
basketful  of  eggs  the  next  day. 

2.  I  do  not  keep  chickens  to  feed  lice :  my 
first  year's  experience  taught  me  it  was  too 
expensive. 

3.  I  do  not  winter  a  lot  of  cockerels; 
those  I  cannot  sell  alive  I  "  give  it  to  them 
in  the  neck." 

4.  I  do  not  winter  a  lot  of  scrub  pullets  ; 
they  are  worthmore  dead  than  alive. 

5.  I  do  nit  keep  a  rat  ranch  to  eat  all  the 
young  chicks  I  can  raise. 

6.  I  do  not  keep  cats  to  kill  rats,  and  feed 
the  cats  all  the  chicks  that  are  left  by  tbe 
rats.  Gash  a  piece  of  meat  and  fill  it  full 
of  powdered  glass.  Id  will  send  the  cats 
and  rats  to  "  the  sweet  bye  and  bye,"  and 
will  not  hurt  the  chicks  if  they  eat  it. 

7  I  do  not  inbreed  year  after  year  until 
the  hens  lay  eggs  the  same  fertilityas  those 
who  have  no  males,  and  expect  fourteeu 
chickens  out  of  thirteen  eags:  it  is  not  in 
the  line  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

8  I  do  not  set  six  months  old  pullets 
eggs  and  expect  general  utility  birds  from' 
a  six  months  old  cockerel  of  another  breed 
and  think  I  am  going  to  get  a  npw  breed. 
There  was  only  one  chicken  born  to  do  that 
and  he  died  without  progeny. 

9.  I  don't  let  my  hens  run  with  my 
neighbor's  males  and  then  wonder  where 
all  the  ring-streaked  and  speckled  scrubs 
come  from. 

10.  I  don't  take  a  peck  of  corn  and  scatter 
it  around  and  say,  "  Now  shell  out  the 
eggs,"  but  the  eggs  don't  shell  for  there  is 
no  material  to  shell  on. 

[The  above  is  short  but  it  contains  a 
small  book  in  advice,  being  a  condensed  set 
of  rules  which  should  be  frequently  read. 
—Ed.] 

Like  t  he  Hard  Yolks  of  Eggs. 
J.  W.  WEGER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my 
troubles.  I  started  last  February  with 
eight  Leghorn  hens  and  one  rooster.  About 
the  last  of  March  I  commenced  to  lose 
them.  I  lost  four  hens  in  about  three 
weeks.  They  would  seem  to  eat  all  right, 
but  would  droop  around  and  then  die.  I 
cut  them  open  and  iu  the  first  one  I  found 
what  looked  like  the  yolks  of  eggs  hard,  in 
a  ball,  which  was  in  layers,  'ihe  other 
three  were  one  solid  mass  of  hard  yellow 
substance  resembling  the  yolks  of  eggs.  I 
have  lately  had  a  Leghorn  ailing  for  about 
a  month.  She  went  around  all  humped  up, 
and  as  she  did  not  get  any  better  I  killed 
her,  opened  her,  and  1  found  a  quart  and  a 
piut  of  water  in  her,  and  her  intestines 
seemed  to  be  withered.  I  fed  table  sciaps 
mornings,  aud  corn,  wheat  and  oats  at 
night.  I  changed  and  gave  wheat  at  nights 
then  corn  and  oats.  I  gave  them  plenty  of 
pounded  crockery.  Please  let  me  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  them. 

[The  cause  is  probably  due  to  feeding  too 
much  grain  and  also  overfeeding.— Ed.] 


A  Cure  for  Roup— Lee's  Lice  Killer. 

MRS.  G.  W.  EVERH ART,  HOLLY,  OHIO 

I  will  give  a  good  cure  for  roup.  I  bad 
forty  chickens  that  had  it,  and  I  only  lost 
three  and  I  had  some  very  bad  ca^es.  In 
the  first  place  open  the  mouth  and  take  a 
hair-pin,  or  anything,  such  as  asniall  needle. 
Take  out  the  yellow,  which  looks  like 
cheese;  clean  with  rags,  wipe  out  the 
throat  and  tongue,  and  if  you  cannot  wipe 
it.  scrape  it  off.  Sometimes  the  wiudpiue 
will  fill.  I  use  a  hair-pin,  and  by  pressing 
the  same  upward  1  will  be  in  reach  to  take 
it  out.  I  use  Lee's  Lice  Killer  for  the  bal- 
ance, and  with  a  feather  I  put  some  in  the 
opening  in  the  joof  of  the  mouth  and  in 
every  place  where  the  cheesy  matter  is.  In 
the  windpipe  insert  a  feather  with  plenty 
of  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  with  lard  and  lamp  oil, 
and  grease  the  eyes  and  lump  ou  the  head 
with  the  same.  In  bad  cases  repeat  daily, 
always  wiping  all  cheesy  matter  out  clean. 
Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  also'good  for  scaly  legs. 
It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever,  saw  for  killing 
lice.   I  would  not  be  with  >ut  it. 


Feeding  Acorns. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Schuttinger,  Stillwater, 
Mich.,  sends  us  the  following  in  relation  to 
the  feeding  of  acorns  to  poultry  : 

I  have  been  a  steady  reader  of  your  most 
valuable  paper  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
during  all  of  that  time  I  have  ueveryetseeu 
the  subject  of  acorn  feeding  discussed. 
The  acorn  I  have  reference  to  is  the  small 
acorn  that  grows  around  in  this  latitude. 
It  is  not  the  large  acorn  that  is  sweet  to 
the  taste,  although  the  taste  of  this  variety 
is  not  bitter.  I  took  a  quart  of  them  and 
reduced  them  in  a  Mann  boue  cutter  and 
then  fed  them  dry  tomv  hens.  The  fowls 
seemed  to  relish  them  hugely.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  t  his  acorn  contains  ingre- 
dients that  are  beneficial  to  laying  hens  aud 
growing  fowls.  As  I  said  before,  I  have 
never  seen  this  subject  under  discussion  in 
print,  and  as  the  above  acorns  are  an  abun- 
dant crop  nearly  every  year,  and  the  only 
cost  would  be  in  the  gathering  of  tbe  same, 
it  would  be  a  very  cheap  food,  if  beneficial. 
If  you  advise  using  the  same,  how  would 
you  feed  it  ?  Would  you  reduce  it  so  as  to 
be  able  to  scald  or  steam  it  to  feed  in  the 


form  of  a  mash  for  the  morning  feed,  or 
would  you  feed  it  dry  after  reducing  it  ?  I 
remember  that  we  used  to  fatten  hogs  on 
the  big  acorns,  when  I  was  a  boy.  The 
meat  of  th°  acorns  here  is  white  and  firm. 
Of  course  if  the  above  article  is  injurious 
to  the  fowls,  it  would  be  better  not  to  try 
tbe  experiment,  as  such  it  certainly  is  one. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  us  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  what  your  opinion 
is  on  this  subject  ? 

We  have  gathered  about  two  bushels  of 
these  acorns  for  the  use  of  this  experiment, 
at  our  yards,  but  before  we  shall  try  it  on 
we  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  publish 
this  communication  in  "  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  as  possibly  some  one  of  your 
manv  readers  mav  have  experimented  with 
the  above  product,  and  could  give  us  the 
benefits  of  their  experience  with  Ihe  same. 

At  any  rate,  will  you  please  give  us  an 
explanatory  table,  showing  the  per  centage 
of  tbe  different  ingredients  of  this  acorn,  as 
by  that  we  possibly  could  also  get  some 
light  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
feed,  if  anv. 

We  kuow  of  nothing  injurious  in  any 
kinds  of  acorns.  In  fact,  we  have  always 
found  them  of  value.  If  the  hens  will  eat 
them  let  them  have  them.  Reduce  them 
fine  and  feed  them  by  throwing  on  the 
ground  to  be  picked  up.  We  regret  to 
state  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the  compo- 
sition of  acorns,  as  we  know  of  no  exper- 
iments that  have  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


A  Texan  on  Fans. 

The  editor  of  the  uoultry  department  of 
the  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Texas, 
got  angry  one  day,  and  this  is  the  way  he 
went  for  fabs,  reform  ideas,  and  such.  It 
is  a  point,  however,  that  is  well  taken.  He 
says: 

The  editor  of  this  department  has  been 
carrying  on  a  desultory  skirmish  with  the 
introducers  and  promoters  of  fads  in  the 
poultry  business,  sometimes  for  amuse- 
ment and  sometimes  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  breeders  and  raisers  of  fowls.  He  has 
stirred  up  some  nests  of  hornets  that  raise 
a  furious  buzz  about  his  ears,  but  rbey  all 
provedto.be  mere  stingless  dronts.  V\  e 
believe  that  harm  has  been  done  by  causing 
the  c  isual  reader  to  suppose  that  success 
in  poultry  raising  is  too  complicated,  and 
requires  too  much  time  and  labor  aud 
watchfulness  for  an  ordinary  mortal  who 
has  aDy  otbpr  iron  in  the  fire.  One  writer 
recommends  hard-boiled  eggs,  chipped 
fine,  for  young  chicks;  another  tells  how 
to  compound  a  custard  thac  is  tbe  best  in 
the  world  to  make  young  chicks  grow; 
another  formulates  prescriptions  for  the. 
various  diseases  of  fowls,  and  some  set 
forth  specifics,  sure  cures,  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff.  One  says  feed  sulphur  to  de- 
stroy vermin;  give  tiucture  fern.  comp. 
to  assist  moulting;  give  Douglas'  mix- 
ture for  every  disease  and  as  a  propy- 
lacic:  give  carbolic  acid;  sulphuric  acid, 
mpdicauiutum,  nuces  vomicus,  calomel, 
plumbi  acetas,  burnt  bones,  stewed  hay, 
piper  nigrum,  and  what  not,  for  this,  that 
and  the  other  aisease.  Lateiv  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  grit.  Broken  crock- 
ery and  pounded  glass  have  been  exlolled 
by  many  poultry  writers,  and  the  necessity 
for  supplying  hens  with  materials  for  egg 
shells,  if  we  would  have  eggs.  It  has  been 
eula  -ged  upon  to  the  dismay  of  many  who 
thought  poultry  raising  was  a  compara- 
tively simple  proceeding.  Considering  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  such  is  simply 
overloading  the  business  with  frightful 
and  discouraging  conditions,  we  bavegiveu 
them  no  credence  or  encouragement.  There 
are  a  few  fundamental  principles  that  gov- 
ern the  whole  matter  of  success  or  failure, 
as  they  are  observed  or  disregarded.  Out- 
side of  these  is  mostly  bosh  or  something 
equally  absurd.  Good  healthy  stock  to  be- 
gin with  ;  clean  and  comfortable  quarters; 
plenty  of  good  sound  food  in  healthy  va- 
riety; pure  water  to  drink:  plenty  of  dry 
dust  to  wallow  in;  careful  selection  of 
breeders  possessing  the  qualities  desired  to 
be  perpetuated,  and  isolation  aud  disinfec- 
tion iu  case  of  the  accidental  introduction 
of  infectious  diseases,  and  you  have  the 
elements  of  success  in  a  few  lines  of  type, 
so  simple  that  all  can  understand  aud  a 
begirner  can  thoioughly  practice.  No' 
hospital  with  trained  nurses  and  stock  of 
drugs  is  required.  We  have  never  seen  a 
soil  so  deficient  iu  lime  that  hens  could  not 
find  material  to  put  shells  on  their  eggs, 
and  it  is  rare  that  a  fowl  becomes  sick  if 
properly  cared  for.  Hard-boiled  egg  is 
good  for  chicks,  but  not  better  than  soaked 
oatmeal,  bread  crumbs  or  dry  grits:  and 
we  know  that  fowls  digest  their  foou  rap- 
idly and  grow  fat  vviihout  pounded  crock- 
ery or  g  ass.  And  as  for  medicines,  they 
do  more  h  irm  than  good  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  The  general  treatment  for  fowls  is 
similar  to  that  of  anv  other  stock,  and 
should  not  be  complicated  with  impractical 
theories  advanced  by  writers  who  wish  to 
fill  a  given  amount  of  space  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  or  who  prefer  filling  space 
with  nonsense. 

To  all  of  which  we  say— amen!  but  the 
trouble  is  with  the  readers.  They  want 
remedies  and  nostrums,  aud  work  and 
trouble,  and  will  stop  the  paper  if  they  do 
not  get  them. 
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Roup— The  Remedies  Tried. 

MRS.  E.NOLAN,  FAIRFIELD,  CONN. 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper" ,  paper,  and  I  admire  it  very 
much.  I  have  raised  over  200  chickens 
and  sixty  l'ekin  ducks,  five  geese  and  fif- 
teen guinea  chickens.  I  thought  it 
would  be  good  outdoor  exercise  for  me,  as 
I  am  weakly,  and  all  aloue.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  "Poultry  Keeper,"  until 
three  weeks  ago.  I  had  my  spring  pul- 
lets laying  in  September,  and  had  a  lot 
of  little  cnickens  hatched  out  on  the  10th 
and  15th  of  September.  They  got  along 
very  well  until  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  they  seemed  to  have  the  gapes,  and 
I  shut  them  up  and  fed  them  Indian  meal 
and  wheat  bran  tor  two  meals  in  the  day, 
with  condition  powders  in  it  and  in  their 
drinking  water  also.  They  also  had 
■whole  wheat  and  rolled  oats,  meat,  meal 
and  all  the  greens,  apples,  charcoal,  oyster 
shells  anu  cnopped  onions  that  they  could 
eat.  They  seemed  to  get  all  over  the 
trouble  in  a  lew  days,  say  ten  or  twelve. 
They  were  all  well  until  a  week  ago, 
when  I  noticed  them  at  times  sniff,  and 
close  their  eyes  and  stand  with  their  feath- 
ers stuck  out  lrotu  their  bodies.  Of 
course  I  thought  it  must  be  the  gapes 
again,  so  I  began  the  same  treatment  as 
before,  but  they  did  not  snow  signs  of  re- 
covery as  they  did  the  first  time. 

In  about  two  days,  I  went  out  at  dawn 
to  feed  my  fow^s  and  found  one  chicken 
with  its  head  swollen  twice  its  former 
size  and  the  eyes  shut  tight.  I  picked  it 
up  and  brought  it  into  tne  kitchen  lire, 
where  it  dieu  in  two  hours.  1  made  no 
examination,  but  burned  the  body.  I  have 
lost  five  in  all,  but  their  heads  did  not 
swell,  though  their  eyes  were  swollen  con- 
siderably. There  was  no  bad  smell  from 
any  of  the  birds  but  one.  I  thought  it 
smelled  bad,  however.  All  the  young  lot 
of  chicks  and  140  large  fowls  (guinea)  and 
one  Muscovy  duck  that  used  to  sleep  with 
the  chickens,  were  anected. 

Now,  1  will  give  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  them,  as  I  have  formed  from  my 
treatment  so  Jar.  Tney  nrst  raise  tue 
short  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
right  alongside  of  the  comb,  and  the  next 
symptom  is  the  face  at  the  back  of  the 
eye,  which  will  get  red  and  sweil  and  feel 
hot.  They  will  sniff  as  if  there  was 
smoke,  and  they  will  close  their  eyes  once 
in  a  while  and  hold  up  their  heads  and 
gasp  as  if  they  were  gasping  for  breath. 
They  eat  well  and  UrinK.  1  do  not  think 
they  drink  as  much  since  this  trouble  be- 
gan as  before.  The  swelling  at  the  back 
of  the  eye  increases  all  around  the  eye 
until  it  closes  the  eye  up.  Some  of  them 
have  a  frothy  matter  in  the  corner  of  the 
eye.  There  is  also  a  thin  fluid  from  the 
nostrils  in  some.  The  throat  seems  to  be 
full  of  phleghm,  or  something.  One  Mi- 
norca rooster  and  two  hens  had  a  dread- 
ful rattling  noise  in  the  throat,  then  a 
fluid  or  matter  runs  from  the  eye  and  is  as 
tough  as  glue,  so  that  the  fowl  will  scratch 
until  it  makes  the  lid  bleed.  There  is 
something  like  ulcers  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in 
the  bad  cases.  The  bowels  are  not  loose 
and  are  not  unnatural  in  the  least. 

It  was  only  this  week  that  anything  was 
the  matter  with  the  eight  grown  fowls, 
and  they  are  Plymouth  Kocks,  Game  and 
\\  yandottes.  I  feed  corn  meal,  bran,  meat 
meal,  or  blood  in  the  morning,  boiled 
whole  corn  and  oats,  cut  clover,  cabbage 
and  apples,  charcoal,  oyster  shells  and 
boiled  potatoes  at  different  meals  in  the 
weeks.  My  treatment  of  the  fowls  so  far 
has  been,  one  tablespoonful  of  turpentine 
(spirits),  one  teaspoonful  of  kerosene,  two 
drops  of  Ichthyol  on  a  feather  run  down 
the  throat,  and  wash  the  eyes  with  hot 
vinegar,  and  sometimes  with  borax  water. 
I  put  chlorate  of  potash  in  all  their  drink- 
ing water.  I  also  give  them  a  physic  of 
suiphur  and  red  pepper.  They  have  im- 
proved. 

They  have  a  home  18x11  feet  and  5x7 
feet  high,  concrete  floor,  three  windows. 
They  only  sleep  in  it  at  nights.  I  have 
had  fowls  all  of  my  life,  but  have  never 
seen  anything  of  this  kind  before.  It 
looks  like  roup,  but  there  is  no  smell  from 
any  of  them.  I  have  fumigated  the  house 
with  two  pounds  of  brimstone  and  a  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid,  and  used  kerosene 
emulsion  in  the  house  all  the  summer,  and 
I  have,  in  fact,  lived  with  my  fowls.  You 
will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  let  me 
know  what  you  think  the  matter  is,  or  if 
I  am  going  to  lose  all  of  my  fowls.  I 
doctored  1G0,  and  am  willing  to  have  any 
amount  of  patience  with  them.  You  may 
know  that  I  have  taken  it  in  time  when 
the  very  worst  one  of  the  sick  hens  laid 
to-day,  and  no  one  would  notice  anything 
but  myself.  I  have  not  lost  but  one  since 
I  used  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  remedies. 

[You  cannot  use  any  better  remedies 
than  those  you  are  using,  and  you  have 
been  more  successful  with  the  disease — 
roup — than  could  have  been  expected. — 
Ed.] 

It  Cured  Roup. 

W.  H.  8CHENCK,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

Kindly  send  me  another  number  of 
your  paper  of  November  15th,  as  I  wish 
to  use  it  as  a  sample  to  go  to  Germany. 
The  article  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Pakin,  Graham, 


Texas,  has  done  me  a  good  service  in 
saving  a  fine  canary  from  a  serious  ca- 
tarrh, similar  to  roup  in  poultry.  Instead 
of  the  peroxide  I  should  advise  to  use  the 
hydro/.one,  which  is  stronger  and  acts 
quicker,  as  Mr.  Marchard  wrote  me,  and 
I  used  it  instead  of  the  peroxide. 

Clean  Your  Eggs. 

E.  E.  PAGE,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Take  a  damp  cloth  along  with  you  when 
you  gather  your  eggs  and  wipe  them  off 
clean,  no  matter  what  their  destiny  may 
be,  as  it  is  beneficial.  What  is  more  dis- 
gusting than  to  see  an  incubator  full  of 
dirty  eggs?  Even  in  the  market  they  are 
looked  upon  with  mistrust,  or  sent  away 
to  hatch,  and  the  receiver  will  lower  his 
estimation  of  them.  Strictly  fresh  eggs 
are  often  stamped,  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  and  put  up  a  dozen  in  a  box. 
What  is  this  done  for?  To  inspire  confi- 
dence and  maintain  a  profitable  market 
price.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ap- 
pearances make  the  value  and  draw  Ihe 
customer. 

We  will  carry  this  subject  a  little  fur- 
ther. A  friend  of  mine  shipped  some  fine 
broilers  to  New  York  city.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  commission  house  the  merchant 
opened  them,  and  such  a  sight  you  never 
saw.  They  were  shipped  in  a  sugar  bar- 
rel that  was  lined  with  blue  paper.  The 
water  took  out  the  color  of  the  paper  and 
applied  it  to  the  broilers,  actually  spoiling 
?75  worth  of  them.  If  I  had  not  seen  it 
myself  my  friend  would  have  condemned 
the  merchant  to  his  dying  day.  I  ship- 
ped a  lot  of  broilers  to  New  York  city 
when  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  lot  ar- 
rived, and  immediately  I  received  a  letter 
saying  that  they  were  discolored.  I  did 
not  see  how  that  could  be  possible,  as  it 
was  cold  weather.  The  second  lot  had 
gone  before  receiving  the  first  letter,  so  I 
had  a  friend  go  and  see  to  them  when  they 
arrived,  and  each  broiler  had  a  large 
black  spot  where  the  blood  had  settled. 
I  had  not  bled  them  well.  A  commission 
merchant  cannot  remedy  these  one  thous- 
and and  one  mistakes. 

Be  sure  your  produce  goes  to  market  in 
first-class  shape,  and  each  package  opened 
up,  so  as  to  give  a  good  appearance  at 
sight.  Medium  stock,  with  extra  care, 
will  outsell  extra  stock  with  slovenly  and 
dirty  appearance.  Convince  the  dealer 
that  your  stock  is  first-class,  and  he  will 
not  have  any  trouble  in  convincing  the 
customer.  Poultry,  eggs,  butter,  vegeta- 
bles and  all  supplies  for  the  market, 
should  have  packages  and  wrappers,  and 
make  a  neat  appearance,  and  you  will  have 
no  cause  to  complain  about  returns. 


How  He  Feeds. 

W.  H.  HARDIN,  TAZEWELL,  TENN. 

I  have  been  breeding  fancy  poultry  for 
several  years  and  often  laugh.  I  have 
never  failed  to  raise  a  nice  lot  of  vigor- 
ous, healthy  birds  each  season,  vet  I 
have  never  been  satisfied  with  my  egg 
yield.  My  breeding  stock  are  kept  in  con- 
finement all  the  while,  in  runs  10x100 
feet,  ten  fowls  to  each  pen.  I  feed  soft 
mash  in  the  morning,  say  to  forty  fowls. 
I  take  one  quart  of  coarse  meal,  one  quart 
of  wheat  and  bran  and  make  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gallon  with  either  pota- 
toes, turnips,  or  cabbage,  boil  them  all 
together,  and  feed  it  warm,  about  a  quart 
to  each  ten  hens  and  I  keep  my  pens 
well  littered  with  chaff  or  cut  straw. 
After  feeding  soft  mash  in  the  mornings 
I  throw  small  handfuls  of  wheat  and 
millet  in  each  pen  to  induce  scratching, 
and  later  in  the  day,  just  before  they 
go  to  roost,  I  feed  a  quart  of  wheat  and 
oats  to  each  ten  fowls, — say  wheat  one 
night  and  oats  the  next.  Twice  a  week 
I  omit  the  soft  mash  in  the  morning,  and 
instead  feed  about  ten  ounces  of  lean 
meat  to  each  ten  fowls,  and  about  noon 
each  day  I  have  a  small  head  of  cabbage 
in  each  run  and  let  them  pick  it  off  at 
will.  Charcoal,  etc.,  is  kept  constantly 
before  them,  also  plenty  of  good  pure 
water.  My  poultry  houses  are  kept  scrup- 
ulously clean  and  free  from  vermin  and 
are  made  warm  and  comfortable.  Is  there 
any  thing  else  that  I  can  do  to  increase 
the  egg  yield?  I  might  add,  that  I  am 
breeding  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans  and 
White  Wyandottes.  My  breeding  pens 
for  the  coming  season  are  finer  than  ever 
before. 

[The  probability  is  that  you  are  feeding 
rather  heavily.  Fowls  in  confinement 
must  be  fed  in  a  manner  to  keep  them  in 
exercise  all  the  time. — Ed.] 

Killing  Rats  an  Easy  Matter. 

W.  E.  SMITH.  KILL  CREEK,  KAN. 

In  answer  to  Peter  Poultry's  experience 
with  rats  in  his  letter  No.  3,  would  say, 
that  I  had  a  similar  experience  in  1894. 
I  lost  many  young  chickens  and  eggs  and 
they  would  even  steal  eggs  from  under 
hatching  hens.  I  had  a  good  shepherd 
dog,  and  she  caught  many  of  them,  also  a 
good  cat,  but  the  rats  increased  steadily 
until  I  thought  we  would  never  get  rid 
of  them.  I  also  set  steel  traps,  common 
flat  ones  are  the  best.  I  have  caught 
many  that  way,  but  still  had  plenty  of 
rats. 

I  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  rats  had  come  to  stay,  until  one  day, 
my  wife  called  my  attention  to  the  num- 
ber that  would  run  out  from  under  a 
summer  shanty  attached  to  our  house, 
small  and  large,  and  thirsty  for  water; 
this  was  during  the  winter.  The  number 
of  thfm  set  me  to  thinking  what  was  to 
be  done,  for  they  seemed  bound  to  over- 
run everything.  I  placed  a  saucer  of 
water  down  in  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door  nearly  closed,  when  behold  some 
eleven  rats  stuck  their  noses  in  that 
saucer,  while  others  were  running  around 
watching  for  a  chance  to  get  to  the  sau- 
cer. I  was  surprised  at  the  number  and 
the  fearlessness  they  possessed.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  At  last  I  thought 
of  some  Paris  green  I  had  saved  over  from 
summer  and  got  some  of  that,  put  it  into 
the  water  and  set  it  down  for  them. 
They  came,  drank  and  went  away.  I  was 
afraid  it  would  not  kill  them.  Some 
came  back  and  drank  again,  walked  off  a 
piece  and  laid  down  sick.  I  kept  up  the 
Paris  green  treatment  for  some  time, 
about  a  week,  and  got  about  twenty -five 
rats,  and  the  rest  (if  there  was  any)  left 
for  good,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  rat 
here  since. 

The  rats  seemed  very  fond  of  the  Paris 
green.  I  made  it  rather  soupy  for  them, 
and  also  put  some  lard  in  it,  and  they  ate 
of  that,  too.  Every  rat  was  badly  swol- 
len. Be  careful  to  bury  the  rats  very 
deep,  as  I  had  a  hen  that  dug  up  one  the 
next  morning,  ate  of  it  and  it  killed  her. 
She  had  a  few  pure-bred  chickens  that  I 
got  from  eggs  sent  from  Shoemaker,  of 
Freeport,  111.,  and  the  first  I  knew  they 
were  without  a  mother.  I  knew  it  was 
that  which  killed  her,  as  I  had  her  in  a 
garden  plot  that  she  could  not  get  out  of, 
and  the  chicks  were  only  three  days  old. 
I  had  her  shut  up  the  first  day  in  a  little 
coop  in  the  garden,  and  she  was  well  and 
hearty,  and  this  was  the  first  day  I  had 
turned  her  out.  I  found  her  under  a  lull 
of  corn,  dead,  and  the  rest  scratched  out 
alone.  As  I  had  no  way  to  raise  the 
chicks,  they  dwindled  and  died  also. 


Some  Experience  Gained. 

E.  E.  MOSER,  OBERLIN,  KAN. 

I  am  a  new  chicken  crank,  and  this  is 
my  first  year.  I  have  so  far  followed,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  teachings  of  the 
"Poultry  Keeper,"  and  have  had  good 
success.  I  have  seventy-five  Plymouth 
Rocks,  eight  Langshans  and  twenty-three 
Silver  Wyandottes,  all  of  my  own  raising 
this  spring,  with  a  lot  of  scrub  hens, 
which  I  bought  to  do  the  set  act  for  me. 
They  all  run  at  large  now,  but  I  will  have 
pens  ready  for  next  spring's  breeding.  I 
am  now  experimenting  with  my  first 
trouble,  which  resembles  roup.  I  feed  soft 
food,  hot  or  warm,  in  the  morning,  Kaf- 
fir corn  and  corn,  wheat,  and  cane  rye 
at  night,  alternating.  Kaffir  corn  costs 
forty  cents  per  bushel  and  rye  twenty 
cents,  cane  twenty-five  cents  and  corn 
twelve  cents.  My  house  is  almost  an  ex- 
act representation  of  No.  8  in  Illustrator, 
No.  2,  but  built  before  receiving  it  on 
my  own  plans.  I  use  the  low  part  for 
scratching  pens  and  have  another  house 
and  yard  across  the  alley  for  Wyandottes. 
My  flock  is  rather  overfed.  Can  you  give 
me  any  idea  for  ventilating  my  house, 
and  can  you  suggest  any  treatment  not 
mentioned  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  for 
roup.  I  have,  and  am  trying,  nearly  all 
of  them,  and  find  the  article  on  page  118 
has  helped  in  some  cases.  I  have  a 
floored  pig  pen  which  the  chickens  run 
under  in  the  day  time.  Would  they  be 
liable  to  contract  roup  from  draught  un- 
der it?  It  is  shut  up  on  two  sides.  My 
house  has  no  ventilation  except  the  win- 
dow, all  slide,  and  have  been  keeping  them 
them  all  closed,  as  the  house  is  boarded 
up  and  down,  battened,  and  the  roof  the 
same;  but  I  expect  to  tar  paper  the  north 
and  west  sides  inside,  and  tar  felt  the 
roof  if  it  leaks,  as  we  have  no  rain  only 
once  since  building. 

[The  best  mode  of  ventilation  is  to 
leave  the  door  open  during  the  day.  It 
may  be  stated  that  "how  to  ventilate" 
without  draughts  is  an  unsolved  problem. 
There  should  be  no  liability  of  draughts 
under  the  pens.  Roup  is  difficult  to  cure. 
Put  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
each  quart  of  the  drinking  water  and 
burn  wood  tar  in  the  house  while  the  hens 
are  on  the  roost. — Ed.] 


He  Knocks  L's  Out. 

Here  comes  a  reader  who  says  that  we 
do  not  say  anything  about  feeding,  and 
he  took  the  breath  away  from  us.  He 
wants  our  "idea"  on  the  subject,  and 
signs  his  letter  "H.  E.  A.,"  which  is 
not  the  right  way  to  do  it.  But  here  is 
his  letter: 

"I  write  to  you  in  regard  to  feeding 
poultry.  I  will  state  the  manenr  in  which 
I  am  feeding.  I  have  10  old  hens,  and 
47  young  ones,  making  57  in  all.  I  have 
one  pullet  that  lays,  the  stock  being  Leg- 
horns. In  the  morning  feed  I  feed  a 
mash  of  14  quarts  of  bran  and  middlings, 
and  cornmeal.  The  40  parts  bran,  35  of 
middlings,  and  25  of  meal,  equal  100.  At 
night  I   give   3  1-2   quarts,    tin  measure. 


nearly  one-half  being  buckwheat,  and  not 
quite  as  much  corn,  and  the  remaining 
quantity  is  whole  oats.  In  connection 
with  this  we  have  from  two  to  four  quarts 
of  table  scraps,  buckwheat  cakes,  pota- 
toes, etc.  The  poultry  is  kept  in  two 
separate  pens, — 25  old  and  young  and  32 
all  young.  There  is  not  much  chance 
and  they  do  not  get  anything  in  the 
yards.  I  feed  also,  every  other  day,  a 
cabbage  stump.  I  read  in  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  so  many  ideas  but  do  not  re- 
member of  seeing  anything  from  you  in 
regard  to  feeding.  I  put  also,  a  couple  of 
times  a  week,  about  four  handfuls  of 
ground  meat  in  the  morning  feed.  If  you. 
will  give  me  your  idea,  I  will  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you." 

We  have  given  a  thousand  or  more 
articles  on  feeding,  but  perhaps  our  friend 
is  a  new  reader  and  has  not  seen  the 
article  he  wanted.. 

Well,  our  "idea"  is  that  the  writer  is 
feeding  his  57  hens  about  enough  in  a 
day  to  last  them  half  a  week.  Just 
where  they  put  all  the  feed  he  gives  we 
do  not  know.  If  he  will  shut  off  all 
food,  but  the  "two  to  four  quarts  of  table 
scraps,"  for  a  few  weeks  he  will  save 
expense  and  get  more  eggs.  One  quart  of 
grain  is  enough  for  a  dozen  hens  a  day, 
and  when  other  food  is  given  the  cora 
must   be   reduced  accordingly. 

Grass  Killed  Them. 

When  a  substance  goes  into  the  crop, 
and  cannot  pass  into  the  gizzard,  or  is 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  action  of 
the  gizzard,  the  birds  must  succumb.  At 
this  season  there  is  some  danger  from 
this  should  the  birds  not  have  bulky  food. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hossack,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has 
had  such  experience,  and  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  chickens.  I  have  a  nice 
flock  of  pure  blood  Plymouth  Rocks.  I 
have  been  feeding  the  ground  corn  and 
oats  and  wheat  middlings,  with  a  little 
"poultry  food,"  moistened.  They  have 
good,  fresh  water  always  at  hand,  and 
grass  to  run  on.  They  all  seem  healthy 
and  some  were  laying,  but  last  Sunday 
morning,  when  I  fed  them  they  did  not 
want  to  eat.  I  went  to  their  roost  and 
their  droppings  were  mixed  with  whole 
grain.  I  caught  them  and  their  crops 
were  full,  so  I  took  away  their  food  for 
two  days.  One  pullet  died  in  three  days, 
one  in  four  days,  and  one  in  five  days.  I 
opened  them  after  they  died  and  their 
crops  and  gizzards  were  packed  with 
wheat  and  grass.  Between  their  skin  and 
their  crop  was  a  sort  of  jelly." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hossack  fed 
nothing  but  grain — a  concentrated  food — 
hence  his  fowls  desired  green  food  or 
something  that  was  bulky,  which  induced 
them  to  eat  the  long,  dried  grass  after 
it  was  injured  by  the  frost.  No  doubt 
the  concentrated  food  also  contributed  to 
indigestion,  thus  weakening  the  organs, 
and  the  crop  consequently  contained  not 
only  dried  grass  but  also  food  that  the 
digestive  organs  could  not  digest.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  finely  chopped  clover 
hay,  scalded,  and  reduce  the  grain,  allow- 
ing also  meat,  cabbage,  cooked  potatoes, 
etc.,  but  not  to  overfeed. 

A  Capon  a»  a  Mother. 

Rearing  chickens  by  artificial  schemes 
was  a  subject  of  much  importance  before 
the  brooder  was  invented,  says  Norbert  H. 
Covert  in  American  Poultry  Advocate.  The 
poultrymen  of  those  days,  as  well  as  those 
of  to-day,  knew  that  the  chickens  reared 
by  a  hen  bear  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  eggs  she  produces.  Therefore  many 
artificial  schemes  for  rearing  them  were 
attempted. 

The  mos*  successful,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  humane,  is  said  to  be  where  a 
capon  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  a  hen. 

He  was  rendered  very  tame;  the  feathers 
were  plucked  from  his  breast  and  the  bare 
parts  were  rubbed  with  nettles.  The  chick- 
ens were  then  put  to  him,  and  by  them 
running  under  his  breast  with  their  soft 
and  downy  bodies  his  pain  was  so  much 
allayed,  and  he  felt  so  much  comfort  to 
his  featherless  body  that  he  soon  adopts 
them,  and  feeds  them  like  a  hen,  and  assid- 
uously performed  all  the  functions  of  the 
tenderest  parent. 


"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  flay,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
train  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
G.H0  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way 'The  Ciack  Train  of  the  World,'  "  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  heart- 
ily con-cur. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  DISEASES. 


Much  Valuable  Information— Some 
Methods  to  Pursue  with  Diseases 
—Roup  and  Its  Treatment. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  de- 
voted to  poultry  is  Bulletin,  No.  17,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Penn- 
sylvania, being  the  results  of  investigations 
by  Professors  Leonard  Pearson,  State 
Veterinarian,  and  B.  H.  Warren,  State  Zo- 
ologist, the  bulletin  being  entitled  "Diseases 
and  Enemies  of  Poultry,"  from  which  we 
give  a  portion  in  the  following: 

The  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agri 
culture.  To  those  who  have  not  given  this 
subject  especial  attention,  the  statement 
that  t  he  annual  poultry  products  of  the 
United  States  are  equal  in  value  to  the 
wheat  crop,  may  appear  something  start- 
ling. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  based  on  the  last 
census  and  on  an  extensive  inquiry,  the 
number  of  fowls  in  the  United  States  is 
■about  383.000,000,  these  produce  1,141, 000,000 
dozen  eggs  each  year,  and  the  value  of  both 
■amounts  to  1343,000,000X0. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  leading  States 
in  the  production  of  poultry.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  there  are  in  this 
State  15,374,000  fowls  of  all  sorts  ;  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks  and  chicken?,  valued  at  f 8,236,- 
000,  and  these  produce  68,818,000  dozen  eggs 
each  year  worth,  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  $13,- 
•763,600,  making  a  total  value  for  poultry 
and  eggs  of  about  $22,000,000.00. 

At  a  very  conservative  estimate,  one- 
tenth  of  the  poultry,  young  and  old,  is  car- 
ried away  by  disease  each  year.  Hence  the 
importance  of  this  subject  is  manifest. 

A  number  of  difficulties  are  met  with  in 
treating  fowls  that  do  not  confront  the 
veterinarian  or  live  stock  owner  in  treating 
most  of  theother  domestic  animals.  Fowls 
are  not  accustomed  to  being  handled.  They 
•are  of  a  semi-wild  disposition,  fo  that  when 
it  becomes  necessary  during  illness  to  ex- 
amine and  administer  medicine  to  them 
they  are  apt  to  resist.  However,  fowls 
can  be  treated  as  successfully  as  any  other 
animals,  provided  they  receive  the  same 
amount  of  careful,  intelligent  attention. 

On  all  farms  where  poultry  is  kept  in 
large  numbers  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
small  building  or  room  fitted  up  as  a  hos- 
pital for  the  care  of  sick  and  disabled  birds. 
Jf  such  a  place  is  at  hand  it  will  he  possible 
to  achieve  much  better  results  than  when 
attempts  are  made  to  treat  fowls  in  the 
buildings  where  their  companions  are,  and 
where  they  are  constantly  annoyed  by  them 
or  than  can  be  reached  if  the  fowls  are 
placed  in  a  dirty  box  in  some  damp,  out  of 
the  way  place,  under  the  impression  th  a 
anything  is  good  enough  for  a  sick  chicken 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

The  causes  of  diseases  of  poultry  are  va- 
rious and  attention  is  directed  to  the  cause 
■of  each  one  treated  upon  in  tbe  following 
paces.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  most 
cases  diseases  are  avoidable,  thatthey  result 
from  mismanagement  in  tbe  way  of  feeding, 
housing  or  cleanliness.  Some  of  there, 
however,  are  contagious  and  cannot  be 
wholly  prevented,  even  when  the  feeding 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  of  the  best,  but 
experience  teaches  that  where  conditions 
are  good  for  birds  they  are  bad  for  disease 
germs  and  vice  versa,  so  that  when  conta- 
gious diseases  prevail,  their  lavages  are 
much  greater  among  fowls  that  are  poorly 
kept  man  among  those  that  are  cared  for 
properly. 

Contagious  diseases  and  parasites  are 
usually  introduced  by  new  fowls  brought 
into  the  flock,  and  it  is  worth  wh  i  e,  espe- 
cially where  pure  bred  fowls  are  grown,  to 
place  all  new  acquisitions  in  quarantine 
away  from  the  flock  for  a  few  davs,  and 
until  it  has  been  shown  that  they  present 
no  evidence  of  disease.  Great  caie  should 
be  used,  also,  in  purchasing  only  irom 
sound  stcck  kept  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DIS  ASE. 

Birds  show  disease  m  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  in  most  cases  if  the  affec'ion  is  at  all 
severe,  they  become  listless,  sluggish,  tor- 
pid, inclined  to  keep  away  lrom  their  el- 
lows,  they  are  apt  to  stand  with  the  bead 
•drawn  down,  the  wings  and  tail  pendant 


and  feathers  ruffled.  In  many  diseases, 
diarrhoea  is  the  first  symptom  and  in  all 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  droppings  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
their  color  and  whether  they  contain  worms 
or  an  admixture  of  mucus  or  blood.  Some- 
times loss  of  appetite  is  the  first  symptom 
of  disease,  sometimes  paleness  of  the  comb 
and  vi'ible  membranes.  In  tbe  skin  dis- 
eases, the  first  symptoms  appear  on  the 
surface  and  consist  in  a  loss  of  gloss  on 
some  of  the  feathers  aud  stiffness  and  brit- 
tlenessofthe  feachers,  and  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  naked  spots. 

The  examination  of  the  throat  is  impor- 
tant in  many  cases  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
two  common  and  very  serious  affections  of 
domestic  fowls,  namely,  roup  and  gapes. 
In  examining  tbe  mouth  and  throat  the  bill 
can  be  opened  by  pressing  the  thumb  and 
finger  on  the  angle  at  either  side,  then  if 
the  windpipe  is  pressed  upward  from  the 
neck  the  larnyx  can  be  forced  into  the  back 
of  the  mouth  and  examined  easily.  It  is 
frequently  of  advantage  to  have  an  assist- 
ant hold  the  fowl  while  the  examiner  car_ 
ries  out  these  manipulations  and  also  holds 
the  tongue  down  by  bearing  upon  it  with  a 
wooden  toothpick  or  some  similar  small 
o'jjeet. 

The  temperature  of  the  fowl  is  rarely 
measured,  because  fever  is  shown  by  symp" 
toms  of  chilliness,  etc.,  but  it  is  well  to 
know  that  the  normal  temperature  of  tbe 
domestic  fowls  varies  between  106 and  107.5 
degrees  F.  This  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  larger  animals. 
If  it  becomes  desirable  to  measure  the  tem- 
perature, it  can  be  done  byinseitingaclini- 
cal  thermometer  into  the  cloaca.  It  should 
penelr-ate  for  about  two  inches  and  remain 
two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  witbdrawu 
and  read. 

The  heart  be?t  of  the  fowl  is  couite  rapid, 
varying  from  110  to  140  per  minute,  but  the 
determination  of  its  rapidity  is  of  little  im- 
portance in  diagnosing  the  disease  of  fowls* 
because  when  they  are  grasped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counting  the  beat,  it  becomes  so 
rapid  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  impos- 
sible to  count  it,  running  up  in  many  cases 
to  300  pulsations  per  minute.  The  heart 
beat  can  be  easily  felt  by  applying  the  fin- 
gers to  the  sides  of  tbe  chest  wall. 

Tbe  rapidity  of  respiration  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  rapidity  of  the  heart 
beat,  because  it  can  be  determined  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fowl,  and  without  annoying- 
it  and  th  as  quickening  tbis  function.  The 
normal  breathing  rate  of  the  fowl  at  rest  is 
from  50  to  60  respirations  per  minute.  In 
diseases  of  the  breathing  organs  and  ob- 
structions of  them  by  growths  or  parasites, 
the  respirations  become  quickened. 

THE  MEDIC  VTION  OF  FOWLS. 

The  medication  of  individual  fowls  is  not 
difficult,  but  requires  care  and  patience. 
There  are  several  forms  in  which  medicines 
maybe  administered.  Pills  can  be  giv^n 
most  readily.  It  is  only  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  bird,  open  its  bill  and  drop  tbe 
pill  into  the  back  of  the  mouth,  1h°n  close 
the  bill  and  if  the  bird  resists,  hold  it  to- 
gether until  the  pill  has  been  swallowed. 

Fluids  are  sometimes  administered  from 
a  s-ooon,  but  if  the  fowl  i*  baaly  frightened 
this  may  be  a  matter  of  cousieierable  diffi- 
culty. The  best  way  is  to  introduce  a  small 
rubber  tube,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, into  the  mouth,  pass  it  into  the 
oesophagus  and  down  to  tbe  crop.  A  little 
experience  will  enable  one  to  do  this  quickly 
and  without  discomfort  to  the  bird.  Fluid 
medicines  in  any  elesirable  oiuantity  can  be 
introduced  thre>iigb  this  tube. 

Pasty  mixtures  are  sometimes  given. 
Medicines  are  mixed  with  sticky  materials, 
as  molasses,  honey,  etc.,  made  into  pasty 
masses  and  placed  in  the  back  of  the  montii 
with  a  small  wooden  paddle.  Flocks 
can  be  treated,  when  the  birds  will 
eat,  by  mixing  medicines  with  the 
food  or  dissolving  them  in  water.  Some- 
times powders  are  given  by  sprinkling 
them  on  moist  grain.  Chalk  is  frequently 
given,  in  this  way  to  birds  with  diarrbopa 
by  mixing  it  with  rice  that  has  been  moist- 
ened. It  thus  adheres  to  the  kernals  and  is 
eaten  without  reluctance. 

When  a  very  sick  fowl  is  under  treat- 
ment, it  is  better  to  give  small  does  at  fre- 
quent intervals  than  large  doses  at  long  in- 
tervals, for  in  this  way  the  action  of  the 
medicine  can  be  measured  more  accurately 
and  the  proper  dose  can  be  ascertained  by 
trial.  Fowls  of  different  breeds  aud  diffY  r- 
ett  sizes  and  ages  require  different  doses. 
It  is  not  aiways  possible  to  determine  these 
accurately,  but  the  judgment  of  the  poultry 
keeper  must  be  called  into  p'.ay  in  all  in- 
stances. 

DISINFECTION. 

Disinfection  is  alluded  to  very  frequent- 
ly in  the  following  pages  and  is  often  of  tbe 
greatest  importance.  Many  poultry  keep- 
ers are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  suffi- 


cient to  scatter  strong  smelling  powders  or 
liquids  about  the  coops  or  poultry  houses, 
and  that  so  long  as  tbe  odor  of  these  mate- 
rials is  in  the  air,  the  premises  are  under- 
going disinfection.  Nothing  could  be  more 
misleading  or  further  from  tbe  truth.  Dis- 
infection is  practised  for  the  purpose  of  de. 
stroying  disease  producing  germs  and  dis- 
infectants, or  the  materials  used  for  disin- 
fecting, will  only  destroy  germs  that  they 
come  in  contact  with.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  when  disinfectants  are  scattered 
about  carelessly  they  come  iu  coutact  with 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  entire  surfaces 
that  may  harbor  germs,  and  emlessallof 
these  surfaces  are  covered  and  all  of  the 
germs  reached  the  disinfection  is  apt  to  be 
fruitless.  In  order  that  disinfection  may 
be  carried  out  properly  it  is  essential,  first 
of  all,  to  remove  the  manure,  litter  and 
rubbish  of  a.l  kinds.  This  «bould  be  mixed 
with  lime  and  placed  in  barrels,  or  it  should 
be  spread  on  fields  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  poultry  runs  that  il  cannot  possibly 
contaminate  them.  However,  if  tbe  disease 
is  a  virulent  one  it  is  always  best  to  burn 
manure  rather  than  take  any  chances  with 
it.  Then  the  interior  of  the  building  should 
be  thoroughly  swabbed  or  scrubbed  out, 
and  afterwards  the  disinfectants  can  be  em- 
ployed. Disinfectants  are  best  used  in 
solution  because  they  can  then  be  applied 
more  evenly  and  perfectly.  They  can  be 
applied  with  a  brush, with  asprinkling  pot 
or,  best  of  all.  with  a  spray  pump,  such  as 
is  used  for  spraying  fruit  trees.  Tbe  disin- 
fectants to  be  employed  in  special  cases  are 
mentioned  hereafter  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  of  the  different  diseases.  White- 
wash is  always  a  good  disinfectant,  but  its 
value  can  be  greatly  increased  for  this  pur- 
pose by  adding  cnloride  of  lime  to  it,  one 
pound  to  three  or  four  gallons,  or  carbolic 
acid,  one  pint  to  the  bucketful. 

DIPHTHERIA  OR  ROUP. 

Diphtheria,  croup  or  roup  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease  among  poultry,  and  undoubt- 
edly destroys  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fowls  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
There  are  two  forms  of  roup,  one  caused 
by  bacteria  and  the  other  by  protozoa,  but 
siuce  the  symptoms,  remedies  and  means  of 
prevention  are  very  much  alike  in  both 
cases  it  is  not  necessary  that  thev  should 
be  considered  separately  in  this  report. 

Roup  is, in  all  cases,  a  contagious  or 
"  catching  "  disease.  It  spreads  from  one 
fowl  to  another  and  may  be  carried  from 
Hoc k  to  flock  by  the  interchange  of  bird*. 
It  i=  thought  by  some  that  roup  may  be 
produced  by  exposure,  and  that  it  is  merely 
a  severe  cold  or  catarrh,  but  careful  obser- 
vation shows  that  this  view  is  not  correct, 
and  that  roup  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
soecific  organisms  of  the  disease.  It  is  un- 
eloubtedlv  true  that  unfavorable  influences, 
such  as  those  that  cause  colds,  predispose 
poultry  to  roup  and  place  the  birds  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  are  more  apt  to  de- 
velop it  when  exposed  to  it,  and  perhaps 
cause  the  appearance  or  the  disease  in  a  se- 
vere and  fatal  form  when  it  would  have 
followed  a  mild  course  if  these  unfavorable 
conditions  bad  not  existed.  Young  fowls, 
tender  breeds,  and  birds  in  poor  condition, 
and  especia'iy  those  that  are  poorly  cared 
for,  are  most  predisposed  to  roup.  All 
varieties  of  domestic  fowls  may  contract  it. 
It  also  affects  cage  birds  and  outbreaks 
have  been  described  among  wild  birds. 

The  characteristic  symptom  from  which 
this  disease  derives  ils  name  consists  in  tbe 
appearance  of  white  patches  on  the  mem- 
brane lining  of  tbe  mouth  and  nose,  the  air 
passages,  and  these  same  patches  occasion- 
ally develop  on  the  skin,  in  the  inter-tines  or 
m  the  lungs.  Tbe  catches  of  roup  are  at 
first  white  and  resemble  a  white  mould. 
The  size  of  tbe  patch  is  indefinite,  and 
never  the  same  in  two  individual0 .  It  may 
be  very  small,  or  it  may  extend  over  the 
entire  lining  membrane  of  tbe  mouth. 
Sometimes  it  appears  first  on  the  sides  of 
tbe  tongue,  sometimes  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  sometimes  in  the  throat  or  about, 
or  in, tbe  nose  or  eye,  on  the  skin  of  the 
head,  or  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  body. 
At  first  the  fowl  does  not  show  much  in- 
convenience. As  the  patch  matures  it  be- 
comes yel  ow,  its  borders  dry,  and  adhere 
closely  to  the  mucuous  membrane,  and  if  it 
is  large  enough  it  may  obstruct  tbe  air  pas- 
sages or  the  mouth  and  cause  serious  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  At  this  stage  of  the 
diseese  tbe  fowl  refuses  food,  becomes 
sluggish  and  presents  the  usual  well-known 
appearance  of  a  sick  chicken.  Tbe  patches 
sometimes  putrefv  and  become  exceedingly 
offensive.  Wh  n  they  are  scraped  away  it 
is  noticed  that  the  tissues  beneath  are  raw 
and  sore.  The  interference  with  breathing: 
may  be  so  serious  that  the  bird  will  hold 
its  mouth  open  and  struggle  for  air  like  a 
chicken  with  gapes.  The  entire  face  is 
sometimes  covered  with  patches  of  false 
membrane,  the  eye  may  become  affected  or 
destroyed  and  the  air  passages  may  be  com- 
pletely obstructed,  so  that  deith  is  caused 
by  suffocation.  The  corner  of  the  mouth 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  seat,  for  1  he  develop- 
ment of  diphtheri'ic  false  membrane. 

The  disease  usually  follows  a  chronic 
course  lasting  several  days  or  weeks.  In 
some  outbreaks,  however,  the  germ  of  the 
disease  seems  to  be  more  virulent  than 
in  others,  and  in  these  cases  the  birds  may 
die  after  the  lapse  of  but  a  few  days.  lit 
strong  individuals,  and  especially  where 
the  general  type  of  tbe  outbreak  is  not  of  a 
verv  virulent  character,  the  tendency  is 
toward  recovery,  but  the  disease  is  never- 
theless destructive,  because  recovered  birds 
are  frequently  thin  and  unproductive  for  a 
long  period.   Tbe  fact  that  fowls  suffering 


from  roup  do  not  show  evidence  of  general 
disturbance  until  the  local  changes  are 
quite  obvious  is  due  to  the  fact  that  roup  is 
essentially  a  local  disease  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  general  disease  does  not 
result  until  tne  air  or  food  passages  are  ob- 
structed or  interfered  with  by  the  patches, 
or  general  infection  takes  place. 

The  treatment  of  roup  must  begin  with 
the  isolation  of  the  afflicted  fowls  and  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  the  poultry  house  and 
yards.  This  disinfection  shoulel  be  carried 
out  with  great  care,  and  should  be  preceded 
by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  tbe  building  and 
removal  and  eomplete  destruction  of  the 
droppings.  The  yards  should  be  sprinkled 
with  lime,  the  feeding  place  should  be 
scrupulously  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and 
the  water  supply  should  be  looked  to  care- 
fully, in  order  to  avoid  possible  impurities 
or  contamination.  The  fowls  that  die  should 
be  cremated  or  deeply  buried  at  a  distance 
from  the  poultry  grounds.  Tbe  individual 
patients  need  not  be  destroyed  as  is  some- 
times done,  because  it  is  frequently  possible 
to  save  them  by  means  of  very  simple  treat- 
ment. It  is  important  to  place  them  iu 
warm,  dry  quarters,  and  feed  nutritious, 
attractive  food.  Douglas  mixture  is  use- 
ful. The  diphtheritic  patches  should  be 
removed  by  scraping  lightly  with  a  blunt 
metal  or  wooden  instrument,  or  by  rubbing 
them  off  with  a  swab  made  by  wrapping  a 
small  pledget  of  cotton  about  tbe  end  of  a 
toothpick.  After  they  are  removed,  the  raw 
surface  thus  exposed  should  he  treated  with 
an  antiseptic,  for  tbe  put  pose  of  destroying 
the  disease  germs  that  remain.  One  of  the 
best  applications  for  this  purpose  is  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  pilver,  to 
be  applied  cautiously  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties with  a  camel's  hair  brush.  Or  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid 
may  be  used.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (1  part  to  1  000  of  water)  is  also  suf- 
ficient, but  must  be  used  with  great  care. 
Iwersen  recommends  petroleum  iu  this 
disease  and  advises  that  a  drop  of  this  sub- 
stance shall  be  placed  in  the  nasal  passage 
of  the  diseased  fowl,  aud  that  the  uiseased 
membranes  be  treated  with  light  applica- 
tions applied  with  a  sm  ill  brush.  If  tbe 
nose  is  stopped  up,  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
diluted  with  au  equal  amount  of  water,  may 
be  injected  with  a  glass  and  rubber  medi- 
cine dropper.  If  the  dropper  has  a  bent 
point,  the  medicine  may  be  squirted  into 
the  back  of  the  nose  through  the  openings 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Roup  or  diphtheria  may  be  prevented  by 
avoiding  unsanitary  conditions,  by  enforc- 
ing cleanliness,  disinfecting  frequently  and 
preventing  the  introduction  of  fo.eign 
fowls  into  the  flock  until  they  have  been 
kept  isolated  iongeuough  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  health  v. 

Cases  have  been  reoorted  from  time  to 
time  in  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  diph- 
theria of  fowls  has  been  conveyed  to  people 
and  vice  ve*sa.  Rece.it  investigations, 
however,  indicate  that  this  disease  in  man 
and  birds  is  caused  by  different  organisms, 
and  that  the  probability  of  transmission  is 
not  very  great.  • 

With  reference  to  th  s  matter,  Dr.  V.  A. 
Moore  writes  as  follows:  -'Although  the 
numoerof  reported  cases  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  diohthena  to  the  human  species  and 
vice  versa  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  of  tbe  disease  in  pouPry,  tbe  evi- 
dence that  such  a  tramnission  is  possible  is 
quite  sufficient  to  discourage  tbe  careless 
handling  of  diseased  fowls.  It  is  quite  a 
common  practice,  usually  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, to  bring  sick  ccickeus  into  the  house 
for  treatment  where  the  children  of  tbe 
household  are  allowed  to  fondle  them  at 
will.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when  this 
disease  is  thoroughly  investigated  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  direct  iufectiou  from  this 
source  will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than 
at  present  supposed.  Until  such  investi- 
gations are  satisfactorily  completed  the  in- 
discriminate handl  ng  of  diphteritic  fowls, 
especially  by  children,  and  tbe  exposure  of 
fowls  to  the  iufectiou  of  diphtheria  in  the 
human  species,  wherebv  they  may  become 
carriers  of  the  virus,  should  be  strenuously 
avoided." 

INDIGESTION. 

Frequently  indigestion  is  prodiiced  by  toD 
rich  food  given  in  large  quantities,  and 
especially  when  the  bird  is  unaccustomed 
to  it.  Sudden  changes  of  diet  a.e  also  det- 
rimental, and  when  birds  are  exposed  to 
weakening  influences,  such  as  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  uusauitary  conditions, 
etc.,  they  may  find  it  impossible  to  digest 
food  that  thev  are  accustomed  to  aud  have 
been  thriving  upon.  Or  indigestion  may 
result  irom  feeding  things  that  cannot  be  di- 
gested or  that  are  digested  very  slowly 
and  ferment  while  passing  through  the  di- 
gestive canal.  Putrid  iood  of  all  kinds  will 
come  within  this  class.  Sometimes  foreign 
bodies  lodge  in  tbe  crop  or  gizzard,  or 
other  point  in  the  digestive  tract ,  and  if 
they  are  sharp  aud  caunot  be  digested  or 
dissolved,  they  may  remain  siatiouary  for 
a  long  time,  causing  serious  inflammation 
and  posstblv  death.  If  it  is  discovered  that 
substances  sueu  as  large  pieces  of  glass  or 
pieces  of  metal.etc,  are  present.tbey  should 
be  removed  by  au  operation  similar  to  the 
operation  penormed  in  impaction  of  tbe 
crop,  provided  they  are  in  tbe  upper  or 
neck  portion  of  the  gullet. 

When  the  cause  of.  loss  of  appetite  is 
known,  the  selection  of  au  appropriate 
lorm  of  treatment  is  a  matter  of  but  little 
difficulty.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  fowl 
cauuol  be  cured,  it  will  behest  in  all  cases 
to  kill  it  at  once  so  that  it  maybe  saved 
for  food.    If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  on 
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until  serious  changes  take  place,  it  will  not 
be  safe  to  use  tbe  tlesb. 

It  is  well  to  begin  treatment  by  giving 
two  or  three  teaspoonf uls  of  castor  oil  to 
empty  tbe  bowels  and  remove  irritant  sub- 
stances. 

One  of  the  best  general  remedies  is  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  substance  is  very  strong 
and  must  be  administered  in  verv  small 
quantities  trcelv  diluted  with  water.  The 
close  for  an  adult  fowl  is  irom  one  to  two 
dropp,mven  with  at  least  a  desrert  spoonful 
of  water.  Fills  of  eitlier  black  or  red  pepper 
are  in  high  repute  among  poultry  keepers, 
aud  ;ire  undoubtedly  quite  efficient  in 
stimulating  the  secretion  of  digestive 
juices,  and  in  that  way  leading  to  restora- 
tion of  appetite.  Chopped  onion  or  garlic 
in  the  food  are  also  good. 

IRRIGATION     OF     THE     DIOKSTIVE  CANAL 
AND  DIARRHOEA. 

This  subject  has  been  considered  In  part 
in  connection  with  the  condition  produced 
by  intestinal  worms  and  with  tbe  Subject 
above.  Similar  irritations  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  dice  tive  canal  may  be  produced 
by  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine  or, 
what  .-.mounts  to  the  sane  thing,  by  indi- 
gestible or  imperfectly  digested  food  that 
remains  there  for  an  unusual  length  of 
time.  Tbe  first  evidence  of  irritation  of 
ttie  digestive  tract  is  loss  of  appetite  and 
general  depression.  This  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  diarrhoea,  and  the  voiding*  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  mucus  or,  in  bad 
cases,  with  blood.  When  this  symptom 
appeals  l be  fov\  1  loses  tit  sb  very  rapidly, 
becomes  weak  and  soon  dies. 

The  tirst  measure  in  tbe  wav  of  treat- 
ment i«  to  place  the  bird  in  a  warm,  dry 
place  where  it  will  not  be  annoyed  by  its 
companions,  aud  supply  it  wi'h  small 
quantities  of  lood  that  is  easy  oi  digestion. 
Thi<  should  be  given  in  a  ftesb  state  in 
clean  troughs  or  vessels,  and  all  of  (be  sur- 
roundings should  be  kept  clean  If  the  di- 
arrhoea is  severe.  <  ooked  food  should  be 
preferred,  such  as  boiled  meal,  rice  or  bar- 
lev  ;  oat  meal  is  also  good,  Small  pieces  of 
chocolate  constitute  a  useful  remedy  for 
this  condition  in  cage  birds.  Linseed  meal 
is  also  good,  and  the  gelatinous  substance 
that  separates  from  linseed  when  it  is 
boiled  is  of  greater  value  in  diarrhoea.  It 
is  good  of  ilself,  and  it  also  furnishes  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  administration 
of  other  mote  active  remedies.  Opium 
can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  check  this 
disease,  unless  it  has  goue  so  far  that  no 
treatment  will  avail.  Opium  is  best  used  in 
the  form  of  a  tincture,  known  as  laudanum. 
Tbe  di  se  is  from  live  to  ten  drops.  Tinc- 
ture of  catechu  is  veiy  efficient,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  five  to  twenty-five  drops 
with  a  little  water  for  each  fowl  or  lor 
fifty  fowls,  half  ounce  in  meal. 

CONSTIPATION. 

C<  nstipation  is  the  opposite  of  diarrhoea, 
but  it  is  frequently  pn  duct  d  by' he  same 
conditions.  If  pariBites  obstruct  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  of  cour-e  nothing  can  pass,  and 
the  result  is  constipation  of  amo-t  obsti- 
nate foiai.  Sometimes  the  intestine  be- 
comes unusually  dry.  particularly  after 
a  biid  has  b<  en  afflicted  with  diarrhoea  for 
some  time,  then  its  contents  accumulate  in 
bard  masses  and  form  obstructions.  These 
obstructions  of  dry  intestinal  contents 
may  appear  at  any  point  of  tbe  canal,  but 
frequently  develop  close  to  tbe  lower 
opening,  in  the  divtrt  culum  known  as  the 
cloaca. 

Constipated  birds  give  evidence  of  the 
condition  by  uneasiness,  loss  of  appetite, 
frequent,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  defecate 
and  general  depression  .  If  tbe  obst  ruction 
is  in  the  lowtr  part  of  tbe  bowel,  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  injecting  small  quantities 
of  warm  water  by  means  of  a  rubber  sy- 
ringe, or  water  in  which  linseed  bas  been 
boiled  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
should  be  pieferrcd  in  ca'es  where  there  is 
considerable  irritation.  Sweet  oil  or  glvee- 
rine  may  be  injected,  ail  of  which  lend  to 
soften  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  tbe 
impacted  masses.  When  this  treatment  is 
applied  to  hens  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
nozzle  of  the  syringe  into  the  opening  of 
the  oviduct.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  small  olunt  instrument,  such  as 
the  handle  of  a  small  spoon  to  facilitate  t  he 
removal  of  the  fax-al  masses  in  this  loca- 
tion. 

Interrally  castor  oil  is  a  valuable  remedy. 
It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  two  teaspoor.- 
fnls,  or,  the  common  compound  cathartic 
pill  may  be  administered.  Calomel  is  also 
a  go<  d  laxative  or  pergative  for  fowls,  and 
is  given  in  doses  oi  from  one-half  to  two 
grain-,  mixed  with  sufficient  butter  to  f<  rm 
a  pill,  Small  cage  birds  should  receive  a 
fragment  of  a  cathartic  pill,  tbe  size  de- 
pending upon  tbe  size  of  the  patient. 
Epsom  salts  are  good  and  safe;  the  dese  for 
an  adult  fowl  is  one  tahlesptonlul  of  a 
saturated  solutioD. 

POISONING'. 

Fowls  may  le  poisoned  by  Ihe  same 
chemicals  ai  d  agencies  that  poison  larger 
animals. 

tcison'ng  n-ilh  A>  senic-  One  of  Ihe 
most  liequent  poisors  is  arsenic  in  one  of 
its  m  merous  ioims.  Arsenic  is  used 
so  freely  on  farms  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  potato  bugs,  worms  that  infest 
trees,  rats. etc..  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  comes  within  tbe  reach  of  poultry 
and  poisons  them.  The  symptoms  of  ar- 
senic poisoning  are  loss  of  appeti:e  great 
tbir-t,  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth, 
attempts  to  vomit,  anxiety,  restlessness 
and  diarrhoea.    Before  death  the  bird  mav 


evidence  considerable  pain,  breathe  with 
difficulty,  tremble,  a,id  it  may  have  convul- 
sions. 

After  death  the  examination  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  will  show  that  it  is  considerably 
inflamed.  It  is  red,  full  of  blood,  and  t  s 
contents  are  mixed  with  blood. 

The  treatment  to  be  employed,  when  it  is 
known  that  fowls  have  been  poisoned  with 
arsenic,  is  to  administer  tbe  white  of  an 
egg  every  hour,  or  the  thick  liquid  in 
Which  flaxseed  has  been  boiled.  If  possi- 
ble, tbe  chemical  antidote,  iron  sesquioxide 
of  diaiizcd  iron,  should  be  given.  If  there 
is  much  diarrhoea  and  pain,  tincture  of 
opium  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops  is  use- 
ful. Powdered  chalk  given  in  water  is  also 
good. 

I'uisoning  with  Salt.— Small  quantities 
of  salt  are  very  beneficial  for  fowls,  but 
large  quantities  may  cause  serious  illness 
oreveu  death.  Prom  half  an  ouncetoan 
ounce  of  salt  is  fatal  for  a  chicken.  This 
quantity  will  cause  loss  of  appetite,  great 
thirst,  redness  of  the  membranes  lining  the 
mouth  and  throat,  pain  and  diarrhoea,  and 
if  the  poisoned  fowl  is  opened  after  death, 
it  will  be  found  that  tbe  intestines  arc  ID  a 
condition  resembling  that  found  when 
death  results  fr<  in  arsenical  poisoning,  but 
usually  the  inflammation  is  not  of  quite 
such  a  severe  type.  Such  substances  as 
mackerel  brine,  beef  pickle,  etc.,  are  even 
more  poisonous  than  pure  salt,  and  smaller 
quantities  will  produce  the  same  symp- 
toms, 

Tbe  treatment  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  remedies  recommanded  for  ar- 
senic poisoning,  with  the  exception  o(  the 
iron  compounds. 

Poisoning  with  Moulds. — When  fowls  are 
permitted  to  eat  food  that  has  underg' no 
decomposition  or  has  become  very  mouldy, 
thev  are  sometimes  poisoned.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  to  under  the  bend  of 
irritation  of  the  digesth e  canal  and  diar- 
rhoea. 

PARASITES  AND  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  EGGS. 

The  egg  is  produced  as  follows  :  The 
yolk  develop-  in  the  ovary,  whicu  is  a  large 
conglomerate  mas*,  the  appearance  of 
which  may  be  compared  roughly  to  that  of 
a  bunch  of  gripes  of  different  sizes.  When 
the  yolk  reaches  its  full  development  in 
this  organ,  the  membrane  containing  it 
breaks,  and  it  is  discharged  into  the  ovi- 
duct. In  passii  s:  through  the  oviduct  it 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  bumin,  known  as 
tbe  white  of  the  egg.  The  development  of 
the  a  bumin  requires  about  six  bouts.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  oviduct  it  remains  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  this 
time  it  becomes  covered  with  a  membrane 
and  a  shell. 

If  foreign  bodies,  or  parasites  of  any 
kind,  are  present  in  t  he  oviduct,  they  may 
readily  become  incorporated  with  tbe  albu- 
min, and  in  that  way  be  enclosed  in  ihe 
egg.  There  are  a  number  of  parasites  of 
poultry  that  hs;ve  been  found  encapsulated 
in  this  way  The  imprisonment  of  para- 
sites in  tbe  egg  is  not  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, however,  because  it  occurs  quite  infre- 
quently, but  it  is  serious  when  toe  germs 
of  decay  are  present  in  the  oviduct  and  be- 
come imprisoned  in  tbe  egg.  because  this 
leads  to  ti  e  early  decomposition  of  tbe  egg. 
The  organisms  that  may  cut er  the  e".g  in 
this  manner  and  produce  decomposition 
are  of  several  kind-,  but  as  their  effects  are 
about  the  same,  il  is  not  important  to  dis- 
cuss them  sepaialely.  They  cause  the 
yolk  to  become  light  iu  color  and  cloudy, 
and  cause  tbe  liter  at  ion  of  ga«  that  is 
usually  taken  up  by  the  fluid  parts  of  the 
egg,  but  escapes  wl.cn  the  shell  is  broken 
and  is  of  a  a  most  unpleasant  odor. 

These  germs  do  not  set  into  the  oviduct 
by  passing  into  the  fowl  with  its  food, 
water  or  the  air  that  it  breathes,  but  enter 
through  the  cloaca,  and  are  of  ten  introduced 
by  the  organs  of  the  male  during  the  act  of 
copula tii  n.  'I  bi>  condition  may  be  avoided 
by  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness  in  the 
poultry  houses  aid  poultry  jards.  Hens 
and  cocks  should  never  be  allowed  to  go 
ibout  with  masses  of  tilth  adhering  to 
the  feathers  about  tbe  vent,  nor  should 
they  be  compelled  lo  roost  in  filthy  places, 
or  walk  abe  tit  and  scratch  in  masses  of  de- 
caying and  putrefying  materia). 

Cleanliness  and  disinfection  enabcla  the 
poulterer  to  avoid  this  infection  of  ihe  egg. 

MALFOEMID  EGGS. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  malformations 
of  eggs  is  tbe  sc-called  "double  egg."  tbe 
egg  containing  two  yolks.  These  eggs  are 
usually  of  -very  laige  size  aud  develop 
when  i wo  yolks  reach  matuiitv  in  the 
ovary  at  the  same  time  and  are  discharged 
into  the  oviduct  together.  Cases  have  been 
known  in  which  three  yolks  were  found  in 
the  name  egg. 

Sometimes  eggs  of  unusual  shapes  are 
noticed;  they  are  pear-shaped,  spherical, 
flattened,  pointed  at  each  end  or  bent. 
Sometimes  they  contain  projections  at  some 
point  on  tbe  surface.  All  of  these  condi- 
tions result  from  occidental  influences,  and 
as  a  rule  they  do  not  recur. 

An  important  malformation,  or  rather 
lack  of  development,  consists  in  the  pio- 
d  net  i  on  of  (  ggs  without  she  I  Is  or  with  soft 
shells.  This  condition  usually  results 
from  the  tae  t  that  the  hen  winch  pr<  duoed 
the  e-.'g  laid  it  beiore  the  shell  had  had  time 
to  develop  or  that  she  was  not  supplied 
wit h  tbe  proper  Irird  of  nourishment  and 
therefore  could  not  produce  the  lime  salts 
necessary  for  tbe  secretion  of  tbe  snell. 

Tbe  treatment  in  the  latter  case  consists 
n  giving  fowls  ground  oyster  shells, 
broken  egg  shells  or  pieces  of  ground  bone 


EGG  BOUND. 
Sometimes  an  egg  becomes  caught  in  the 
oviduct  and  cannot  be  expelled.  It  may  be 
that  this  comes  from  the  tact  that  tbe  egg 
is  too  large  or  that  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion has  caused  a  swelling  that  obstructs 
the  passage,  or  that  the  cloaca  is  obstructed 
with  a  mass  of  faeces.  In  these  eases,  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  assistance.  If  it.  is 
found  that  the  cloaca  is  obstructed,  the 
faecal  masses  should  be  removed  in  the 
manner  described  under  constipation.  If 
the  egg  is  large,  or  t he  passage  smalt,  the 
injection  of  oil  or  glycerine  mav  enable  the 
hen  to  expel  it.  If,  however,  it  cannot  be 
removed  in  this  manner  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  expel  it  by  placing  (he  hen  upon 
her  back  and  pressing  above  the  egg  through 
the  abdominal  walls  and  in  that  waj  forc- 
ing it  out.  If  it  cannot  be  removed  in  this 
way,  the  only  alt  er  native  is  to  break  it  and 
remove  the  shell  piece  by  piece,  i  be  frag- 
ments of  shell  should  be  ren  e.ved  with  the 
linger  or  a  pair  of  forceps.  When  the  pieces 
of  shell  cannot  be  removed  at  once,  sweet 
oil  should  be  injected  in  order  to  lubricate 
tbe  passages  as  fieely  as  possible  and  facili- 
tate Die  removal  ol  the  sharp,  broken 
pit  ces. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  OVIDUCT. 

The  oviduct  sometimes  becomes  inflamed 
as  the  result  of  the  manipulations  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  condition  of  egg- 
bound,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  inflamed 
from  causes  that  ore  not  understood. 
When  this  inflammation  exists,  tbe  hen 
makes  movements  as  though  she  were  at- 
lempting  ti  lay  an  egg,  is  very  uneasy, 
rubs  the  poste  rior  portion  of  the  body  along 
the  ground,  and  in  these  ways  indicates 
irritation  of  that  part.  Sometimes  the  first 
symptom  of  beginning  of  inflammation  of 
the  oviduct  is  the  production  of  eggs  with 
softshells.  This  condition  has  been  found 
not  only  among chie-kens,  but  alsj  among 
duck'',  geese  and  turkeys. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  not  very 
satisfactoiy .  It  consists  in  placing  the  bird 
in  a  quiet  place  where  it  will  not,  be  a>  - 
noyed  and,  in  acute  cases,  injecting  a  weak 
solution  of  tannic  acid  (1  pait,  to  ICO),  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  cnlorate  of  potash 
(2  or  3  parts  to  It  0)  bas  been  added.  This 
fluid  should  be  made  warmbefoie  it  is  in- 
jected, and  should  be  administered  care- 
fully and  in  small  ejuantitie  s .  The?  best 
syringe  for  this  purpose  is  a  soft  rubber 
bulb  supplied  with  a  hard  rubber  nozzle. 
Laxatives,  such  as  castor  oil  or  calomel 
should  be  administered  in  sufficient  ejuaiiti- 
ties  to  keep  the  bowel  loose.  The  food 
should  be'  non-stimulating,  and  given  in 
small  quantities. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  may  be  caused  by 
extreme  excitement,  by  blows  on  the' bead 
or  sunstroke.  It  is  characterized  by  stag- 
gering, stupor,  unusual  movements  such 
as  walking  backw  ards  or  walking  in  a  cir- 
cle, unusual  and  irregular  movements 
with  the  wings  and  feet  and  twisting  the 
head  backw  ards  or  to  the  side.  Sometimes 
the  bird  will  fall  on  its  side  and  make  pecu- 
liar movements  with  its  feet  aud  wings,  as 
though  at  tern  pting  to  run  or  11  v . 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
animal  perfectly  emi.  t  in  a  dark  place,  the 
adm  nostra' ion  of  laxatives,  such  as  two 
t  '  .sp.  imful- of  castor  oil  or  one  and  one- 
halt  gram  doses  of  calomel,  and  the  appli- 
cation ol  cold  cloths  or  ice  to  the  head. 

EPILEPSY. 

Epilepsy  i*  not  a  very  common  disease 
among  poultry, but  still  it  is  met  w  ith 
from  tune  to  time  and  among  all  varieties 
of  barnyard  fowls.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  fits  which  do 
not  terminate  fatally,  disappear  after  a 
time  and  h  ave  the  fowl  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion. During  the  ti1,  the  fowl  will  make 
beating  movements  w  tb  its  wings',  its  legs 
will  draw  up  and  it  will  fall  down,  some- 
times t  urn  over  on  its  back,  or  it  may  stand 
upright  wiib  its  legs  apart,  bead  turned 
oackward  and  ihe  mouth  and  eyes  opening 
aLd  closing  spasm  dically.  Epilepsy  is 
sometimes  caused  by  intestinal  parasites, 
ami  is  cured  by  the  removal  e>f  ihe-e 
worms.  It  is  claimed  that  bromide  of 
potash  given  in  quan'ities  of  a  few  grains 
each  day  in  the  drinking  water  is  of  value, 
in  these  cases,  but  it  is  not  ptobable  that 
treatment  will  prove  to  be  at  all  profit- 
able. 

PROLAPSUS  OF  THE  OVIDUCT. 

As  a  result  of  great  straining  to  expel  an 
unusually  large  egg,  the  oviduct  may  be 
turned  inside  out  and  pr*  ject  from  the  body 
of  the  hen.  It  can  then  be  seen  as  a  red 
swelling  protruding  Irom  the  rear  part  of 
the  body,  the  hen  becomes  very  uneasy, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  lay  eggs 
while  in  this  condition.  In  examining 
these  cases,  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  color  of  the  in  veiled  membrane. 
If  it  is  very  dark,  and  of  a  pmpli-h  or 
bluish  tinge,  treatment  should  not  be  at- 
tempted,  f  e>r  tins  indicates  that  gangrene  is 
abont  to  begin,  and  in  these  eases  the  fowls 
cannot  be  saved,  so  that  it  is  better  to  de- 
stroy them  while  still  fit  for  food.  If  tbe 
membrane  is  red,  it  should  be  w  ashed  off 
with  warm  wate  r,  covered  with  a  thin 
coiting  of  vaseline  and  pushed  back  very 
carefully.  If  it  is  expelled  again  it  should 
be  again  returned  anil  a  small  piece  of  ice 
plae-e'd  in  the-  opening.  This  will  usually 
cause  the  parts  to  contract  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  will  not  fall  out  From  the 
beginning  e>f  the  treatment,  the  hen  must 
be  kept  in  a  quiet  place  and  allowed  very 
little  food. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Sometimes  warty  growths  appear  upon 
the  eyelids  and  they  may  become  large 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  vision  or  by 
pressure  upon  tbe  eye  balls  destroy  tbe 
sight.  Not  only  wany  greiwths  aopear  m 
Ihis  region,  but  also  e,thcr  tumors  of  a 
varietj  of  Kinds,  when  it ia  evident  that 
they  are  becoming  large  enough  to  become, 
harmful,  they  should  be  snipped  e.ff  with  a 
pair  Ol  shai  p  scissors,  and  I  he  wound  cau- 
terized with  lunar  caustic. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

Inflamniat:oii  of  the  eye  is  sometimes 
caused  by  parasites  and  sometimes  by  nie- 
cbamcal  irritation  such  as  blows,  wounds 
received  in  limiting,  etc.  Or,  the  eyes  mav 
become  inflamed  as  a  result  of  taking  cold. 
These  inflammations  are  of  differe  nt  kinels 
and  different  degrees  of  severity,  dependent 
upon  the  part  of  tbe  eye  affected  and  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  In  most  cases,  they 
are  characterized  by  sw  elling  of  t  he-  eyelids, 
interference  with  vision,  cloudliness  <> f  the 
fri  nt  of  tbe  eye,  sometimes,  teital  blindness. 
In  i he  latter  case,  treat ment  is  not  to  be 
recommended;  lliefowl  should  be  destroyed 
at  once.  But  if  the  trouble'  affi  ets  only  one 
eye ,  eir  is  not  of  an  unusually  severe  type, 
it  may  be  treated  by  cleansing  the  eyelids 
with  warm  water,  to  which  boracic  ae-idhas 
been  oddeel  in  the  proportion  of  15  grams  to 
the  ounce.  The  fowl  should  be  kept  in  a 
dark  place  and  fed  small  quantities  of  food 
and  allowed  plenty  e>f  fresh  air  until  it  is 
recovered.  Cloudiness  of  the  front  of  the 
eye — tbe  cornea — may  be  tre  ited  by  dust:ng 
a  small  quantity  of  calomel  over  the  sur- 
face and  repeating  the  application  once 
daily  as  long  as  necessaiy. 

A  strong  solution  of  common  salt  is  a 
good  eye  wash  for  simple  troubles. 

FEATHER  EATING. 

This  habit  is  classed  among  tbe  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system, because  if  it  is 
not  a  nervous  disease  it  tb  such  an  over- 
powering habit  that  it  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ^iseas«". 

Where  this  habit  is  prevalent  in  a  poul- 
try yard,  the  fowls  present  a  most  untidy 
appearance,  the  feathers  about  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  plucked 
out.  and  sometimes  they  are  partially  rc-- 
moved  from  other  parts  oi  the  body.  If 
the  flock  is  wacclied  tor  a  little  while  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  birds  pluck  the  le  athers 
fre  m  each  other.  This  habit  usually  starts 
with  one  fowl  and  spreads  by  fori'e  of  ex- 
am pie  to  the  ot  hers. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  a  fowl  that  is 
noticed  plucking  feathers  Should  be  at  mice 
removed  from  the  flock  before  the  others 
have  bad  time  to  learn  tbe  habit.  If  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  bird  should  be  killed, 
several  methods  for  preventing  the  contin- 
uation of  tbe  habi.1  are  receitnniended.  The 
best  and  most  humane  is  to  file  away  the 
bill  in  front  and  em  the  sielcs  so  that  it  w  ill 
not  close  tightly,  but  when  shut  leaves  a 
space  of  abi  ut  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  This 
wi II  prevent  tbe  bird  from  grasping  tbe 
feather  with  sufficient  force  to  remove  it, 
but  will  not  interfere  with  eating.  Another 
remedy  that  has  been  suggested  is  to  place 
a  piece  of  wire  through  the  mouth  as  a  bit 
and  carry  the  upper  end  of  wire  through  a 
bole  thai  has  been  punctured  in  tbe  comb. 
This  bas  the  effect  ot  preventing  the  fowl 
from  closing  the  beak  tightly,  and  tbi're- 
fore  from  pulling  out  the  feathers,  but  is 
rather  a  cruel  proceduie  and  cannot  be 
recommended.  In  all  cases,  fowls  inllie  teil 
in  this  way  should  be  allowed  a  large  yard, 
so  that  they  may  have  plenty  ot  exercise. 

Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  tne  Missi  sippi,  indeed  it  is 
quite  small,  but  a  mighty  interesting  stream 
for  all  that.  Tt  issues  fiom  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  in  a  thousard  tiny  rills,  more  or 
less,  and  ol  almost  as  many  colors.  These 
gather  themselves  into  pools  and  lake  lets 
on  the  mountain's  side,  covering  an  area  of 
about  200  acres.  Overflowing  lib  ir  bounda- 
ries they  slowly  trickle  dowD  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  forming  small  cliffs,  the 
mosi  wdnderfulin  the  would.  Broin  a  dis- 
tance one  can  nardly  believe  what  the  eye- 
sight reveals — white,  black,  orange,  lemon, 
terracotta,  green,  b  ue.  red,  pink,  separate 
and  in  in  an  Hold  combinations  stand  out  be- 
fore him.  It  is  a  bill  of  painted  cliffs  on 
Ihe  shies  of  the  mountain  that  rises  high 
above.  Ami  the  odd  part  of  ic  is  that  each 
of  these  exquisite  colors  represents  a  differ- 
ent temperature.  Does  that  startle  your 
credulity  ?    Even  se>  it  is  true. 

u  he  n  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing process,  these  waters  again  come  to- 
gether and  tben,  as  if  full  ot  mischie  f  like 
a  pack  of  'mall  boys  trying  to  play  bide 
anel  seek,  dive  down  and  remain  under  the 
ground  for  a  space  of  two  miles  and  then 
How  out  from  tne  mouth  of  a  conyonita  as 
one  of  the  cle  arest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  thelitile 
'lakes  they  are  hot,  boiling  hot..  During 
their  dark  underground  journey  they  fall 
several  hundred  feet  and  al-ei  many  de- 
grees in  botness,  so  that  when  they  again 
see  daylight  the>  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  stream  of  beit  water.  But,  yeu 
a«k,  where  is  it '!  Where  can  1  see  it '/  It  ta 
in  Yellowstone  Fark  at  Mnmtnoib  Hot 
Springs.  It  is  one  of  tbe  lessen— mind 
you  the  lesser — wonders  of  this  land  of 
wonders.  Oo  there  and  see  it  by  all  means, 
but  first  send  to  (  has.  s.  Fee,  General 
lassenger  Agent,  Northern  Facific  Rail- 
road. St.  P^ul,  Minn...  six  cents  feu-  Won- 
derland '!ifi,  that  tells  all  about  this  re- 
nowned region. 
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Washington's  big  show  comes  off  this 
month.  Don't  miss  it.  It  is  going  to  be 
huge. 

Sexd  to  1'.  H.  Jacobs  Hummonton, 
N.  J.,  (enclosing  two  stamps),  and  get  il- 
lustrated plans  for  a  hot  water  incubator. 

"  Penny  a  line  "  is  the  no  ice  of  advertis- 
ing rates  in  a  poultry  paper.  And  jet 
theie  are  foolish  men  who  say  that  poultry 
journals  do  not  pay. 

We  call  at  tent  ion  to  the  article  on  dis- 
eases of  poultry  by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson, on 
another  page.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
poultry  literature. 

Fancy  Poultry  is  the  title  of  a  bright 
and  neat  little  poultry  journal  just  pub- 
lished at  Audover,  Conn.,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cook,  at  only  ten  cents  r.  year. 

Mr.  Will  M.  Desch,  329  Pearl  street, 
Denver,  Colorado,  is  getting  out  a  "  Wyan- 
dotte Breeders'  Dirtctory"  and  desires 
every  breeder  of  that  variety  to  write  him. 

At  some  of  the  shows  there  is  too  muiM 
"judge  made  law."  The  Standard  is  the 
guide.  Dan',  be  afraid  of  being  a  "  kicker" 
when  you  see  wrong  judging.  '  Kicking" 
is  a  virtue  sometime". 

THE  Ziouville,  (Indiana,)  Poultry  Show 
will  al-o  lj 3  a  mid-winter  fair,  including 
displays  of  wheat,  potatoes,  fruit,  drawing, 
photographs,  needlework,  etc.,  as  they  be- 
lieve it  will  add  to  the  attractions. 


Be  sure  and  see  the  February  num- 
ber of  "The  Poultry  Keeper"  with 
our  new  Illustrated  Premium  List,  as 
it  will  have  nice  things  for  all,  in- 
cluding the  boys  and  girls. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  a 
quarter-wild  turkey  gobbler,  bred  by  Mrs. 
Wm.  K.  Jackson,  Jeter*ville,  Va.,  we  ad 
vise  every  reader  who  wishes  to  improve 
with  new  blood  to  use  gobblers  with  wild 
blood  in  them. 


The  catalogue  of  the  F.  W.  Mann  Co., 
Milford,  Mas-.,  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  the  styles  of  bone  cut'ers  made  by 
them,  and  gives  prices  and  much  valuable 
information.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  who  de- 
sire it. 


The  Prairie  Stale  Incubitor  Co.,  Homer 
City,  Pa.,  has  just  gotten  out  ti,eir  new 
1897  catalogue.  If  you  want  to  find  out 
where  the  large  broiler  farms  are  send  to 
them  for  one.  You  can  get  it  free.  It  has 
illustrations  of  the  largest  poultry  plants 
in  the  world. 

The  managers  of  tl.e  Danbury  and 
Bethel,  (Connecticut,)  Poultry  Association 
are  making  every  effort  to  have  their  first 
exhibition  a  success,  which  is  to  take  place 
February  4tb  to  Uth,  1897,  with  Mr.  F.  B. 
funnier  as  judge.  Send  for  premium  list 
to  Mr.  F.  Bjnna.i,  Secretary,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


The  Pacific  Poullryman,  published  at 
912  Pacific  avenue,  T  icoma,  Wash.,  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Moore,  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Collier  as  edi- 
tor, is  a  new  candidate  fo~  faver.  Our 
friends  ou  the  Pacific  coast  should  write 
them  for  sample  copy. 

The  New  York  Show  held  up  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  great  show  of  the  country,  and 
the  reports  are  that  it  was  .veil  attended. 
The  A.  P.  A.  meeting  was  also  held  at  the 
same  time.  Illness  iutne  familv  prevented 
our  atteuding,  which  we  deeply  regretted. 


Dosr'T  save  50  cents  a  year  (less  than  one 
cent  a  week)  by  stopping  your  paper,  as 
the  very  number  you  may  miss  might  save 
you  a  hundred  dollars.  Don't  be  extravag- 
antly economical.  One  cent  a  week  is  not 
much  for  a  paper. 

New  Hampshire  poultrymen  have  or- 
ganized and  will  hold  a  show  at  Milford, 
N.  H.,  February  16th  and  17th.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Fisher,  Milford,  N.  J.,  is  Secretary.  Every 
breeder  in  the  State  is  invited  to  join.  They 
expect  a  good  show  and  a  large  attendance. 

Judges  o'Houda.  s  have  given  the  prizes 
to  black  bird*.  They  have  no  a  itbority  for 
so  doing.  Tl\p  Standard  c  .lis  for  "black 
and  white,"  black  "prenonderatiug"  only. 
There  are  as  yet  no  Standard  black  Hou- 
daus,  and  to  give  prizes  for  nearly  all  black 
ii  a  mistake. 


Have  you  seen  Pou'try  Keeper  Illustra- 
tor No.  1,  with  over  100  illustrations  of 
poullry  houses,  incubators  brooders,  etc., 
with  descriptions,  for  only  25  cents,  while 
Pout'.ry  E-eper  Iliu  trator  No.  2  has  more 
facts  on  incubators,  brooders  and  chicks 
than  any  book  ever  published. 

The  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co,  Exeter,  Neb.,  in- 
forms us  that  in  order  to  get  their  book  on 
vermin  a  number  of  readers  have  sent  tbem 
ten  cents  each  for  a  copy.  The  mistake 
was  ours.  The  book  is  free  to  all  who  will 
drop  them  a  postal  card,  and  they  returned 
the  ten  cents  in  all  case*.  Everybody 
ought  to  have  the  bouk. 


The  Pou'try  World,  Kearney,  Neb.,  will 
hereafter  b?  known  as  the  Southwestern 
Poulliy  World,  and  will  be  published  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Stoadards  personal 
address  will  be  at  Kearney.  All  letters  and 
business  connected  with  the  paper  should 
he  addressed  to  the  Southwestern  Poultry 
World.  Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 


We  do  not  understand  now  Plymouth 
Rocks  that  were  almost  light  enough  to  be 
white  can  score  away  up,  but  that  is  just 
what  the  birds  of  one  breeder  does.  He 
must  have  an  immense  "  pull."  We  would 
not  pay  expressage  ou  some  prize  winners 
we  have  seen  in  the  Plymouth  Rock  class. 

If  coa'-tar  is  to  be  used  on  old  paper,  or 
appl'ed  as  a  paint,  it  may  be  done  by  thin- 
ning it  down  with  gasolene,  which  evapor- 
ates rapidly  and  leaves  the  surface  hard, 
but  be  careful  to  have  no  fire  near,  nor  even 
a  match  in  your  pocket,  as  an  explosion 
may  result ;  all  danger  will  be  over  after 
the  tar  is  dry. 

The  Greene  County  (Mo.)  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  show  ou  January  18th, 
with  Mr.  C.  A.  Emery  as  judge.  Their 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and 
competition  will  be  sharp,  with  a  large 
display  of  birds.  Mr.  F.  G.  Steiugrandt  is 
Secretary,  Springfield,  Mo.,  where  the 
show  will  be  held. 


Milk  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
meat,  as  it  is  not  suflicientlv  concentrated  ; 
that  is,  the  fowls  cannot  drink  enough  of  it 
to  use  it  in  place  of  meat.  Fresh,  lean  meat 
is  the  best  of  all  egg-producing  foods,  but 
milk  is  also  excellent,  either  fresh  or  as 
clabber,  for  fowls,  but  for  ehicks  it  should 
be  fresh. 


No  man  is  en:  it  led  to  be  called  a 
"breeder  "  who  has  to  send  birds  to  a  show 
to  be  "  scored."  Scoring  is  only  a  judge's 
"opinion,"  and  he  may  not  know  half  as 
much  as  one  supposes.  The  man  who  does 
not  kuow  his  own  birds  better  than  a  judge 
at  the  shows  should  give  up  the  business. 
We  have  seen  some  scoring  one.  hour 
tnat  was  entirely  diff"rent  the  second 
hour,  aud  on  the  same  bird. 


Several  poultry  papers  have  been  rap. 
ping  Uncle  Mike  Boyer  because  he  said  that 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry 
were  the  only  two  practical  poultry  pa- 
pers. Uncle  Mike  seems  to  have  a  clear 
bend,  and  speaks  rather  plainly  sometimes. 
Don't  squirm,  brother  editors ;  it  is  not  our 
fault  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the 
best. 

Never  feed  whole  grain  in  a  trough. 
When  so  fed  there  will  be  domineering 
hens  which  will  get  more  than  their  share, 
but  when  the  grain  is  scattered,  each  hen 
must  seek  her  portion,  and  all  will  have  an 
equal  chance.  You  need  not  fear  to  scatter 
it  over  every  square  inch  of  ground,  f^r  not 
a  gram  will  be  wasted.  It  compels  the 
hens  to  work  instead  of  helping  themselves. 

The  American  White  Wonder  Club  will 
hold  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  Boston,  January  23th,  at  2:03  p.  m. 
All  members  are  earnestly  requested  to  be 
present,  and  a  cordial  inviiation  is  also 
given  to  all  White  Wonder  breeders  to  at- 
tend this  meeting.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smi  h.  Sec- 
retary, aud  Mr.  Win.  N.  French,  Presi- 
dent. 

Through  an  oversight  we  neglected  to 
mention,  in  our  last  issue,  that  we  were 
partly  indebted  to  Farm  Poullry  for  the 
full  report  of  Mr.  Dawley's  address  at  the 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Fanners'  In-titute. 
Uncle  Mike  Boyer  was  ihere,  and  took  a 
complete  report  of  it,  from  which  the  gen- 
tlemanly proprietors  of  Farm  Poultry 
allowed  us  to  make  extracts,  in  order  to 
make  our  own  report  more  complete.  We 
mention  this  in  justice  to  Farm  Poultry 
and  Uncle  Mike. 

Farmers  in  th«  West  need  not  send 
their  poultry  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  It  is 
true  they  may  receive  a  few  cents  more  per 
pound,  but  the  costs  and  commissions  will 
be  largf.  Those  who  ship  to  the  East  are 
parties  who  buy  large  lots  aud  ship  in  car- 
load lois.  Never  ship  to  a  distance  if  you 
can  find  a  market  nearer  to  you.  If  there 
is  no  market  near  by,  then  try  to  ina'^e  ne. 
This  can  be  done  by  endeavoring  to  raise 
better  poultry  than  the  market  contains. 
Quality  will  sell  an  article  in  any  market. 

The  Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  is 
on  a  "big  rush."  The  P'ebruary  number 
will  have  a  sworn  circulation  of  ten  thou- 
sand copies  and  may  reach  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand.  It  is  an  old  established  aud  in- 
fiueutial  journal  and  hundreds  of  advertis- 
ers patronize  it  liberally.  Special  and  at- 
tractive features  will  make  this  issue 
eagerly  sought  for  and  retained.  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  Southern  Fancier  and 
Fancier's  Beview,  only  one  dollar  per  year 
for  the  three 


TABLE-scraps  become  an  important  item 
for  a  small  flock,  but  are  of  little  value  for 
large  numbers.  The  small  flock  will  pay 
at  all  seasoi  s,  because  the  scraps  lessen  the 
cost  of  the  food  by  permitting  of  ihe  ui i li- 
gation of  waste  materials  that  would  other- 
wise go  into  the  slop-barrel.  For  this  rea- 
son every  family  should  keep  a  few  hens, 
even  if  but  half  a  dozen,  and  especially  the 
families  that  live  in  the  suburbs  of  cities, 
and  towns,  or  who  ha  ve  a  space  that  can 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  The  greatest 
obstacle  is  theattempt  to  keep  toominy. 
Be  satisfied  with  a  few,  and  the  cost  will  be 
less  and  the  result  more  satisfactory. 

The  Home  Market. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  at  this  sea- 
son, when  poultry  sells  low,  you  have  a 
very  good  market  at  home,  on  your  own 
table.  The  farmer  is  the  proper  one  to  en- 
joy tbe  luxuries  of  the  farm,  and  make  a 
mistake  when  he  sells  poultry  at  a  low 
sum,  aud  buys  beef  at  a  greater  cost.  The 
home  m  trket  s  are  large,  and.  if  supplied  as 
they  should  be,  would  not  leave  as  large  a 
surplus  to  be  disposed  of  as  many  suppose, 
while  prices  would  be  higher  for  that 
which  is  sold  off  the  farm. 

Farmers  and  the  Breeds. 

The  poultry  departments  of  Ihe  fall  fairs 
held  this  season  were  well  palronized  by 
farmers  who  entered  into  strong  competi- 
tion with  the  professional  breeders.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  farmer  has  every 
advantage  over  the  oreeder,  and  should  at- 
tend the  fairs  with  his  birds,  not  only  to 


secure  the  premiums,  but  to  set  an  ex 
pie.    The  present  season  indicates  a  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  pure- 
bred poultry. 

Two  Dollars  for  One. 

We  offer  any  two  of  the  following  papers, 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  for  a 
dollar,  and  it  is  a  bargain : 

Southern  Fancier 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal, 

Poullry  Herald, 

Fanciers'  Beview, 

Farm  and  Fireside. 
Or  any  other  poultry  paper  published  at 
fifty  cents  a  year.     It  means  three  papers 
for  a  dollar, and  the  Poultry  Keeper 
alone  is  worth  that  sum. 


Situations. 

Mr.  John  J.  Lenton  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  manager  ol  the  poul<ry  department 
on  the  Bittimore  estate  of  Geo.  W.  Yander- 
bilt,  Bittmore,  N.  C,  and  is  now  open  to 
engagement.  He  thoroughly  understands 
mating  and  exhibiting  high  class  stock, 
feeding  for  eggs,  operating  incubators  and 
raising  broilers.  Best  of  references  given. 
Address  Mr.  John  J.  Lenton,  Bittmore, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Clark,  box  93,  Cable,  Ohio,  de- 
sires position  ou  a  poultry  farm.  Has  had 
four  years'  experience,  is  handy  with  tools, 
strictly  temperate  and  can  give  excellent 
references.    Will  work  for  reasonable  wages. 

Dying  in  the  Shells. 

When  eggs  are  spiinkled.  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  causes  a  loss  of  heat 
very  rapidly,  and  though  ihe  chilling  of  the 
eggs  may  be  imperceptible  to  the  touch,, 
yet  it  is  sufficient,  as  the  temperature  for 
hatching,  being  one  hundred  and  three  de- 
grees, is  more  thau  blood  heat,  aud  the  loss 
of  warmth  is  too  great  to  be  borne  by  tbe 
embryo  chick.  It  is  wrong  to  remove  the 
chicks  before  al  1  are  hatched,  as  their  re- 
moval reduces  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
maining eggs,  Ihe  animal  heat  of  the  chicks 
assisting  to  hatch  the  others.  It  is  advis- 
able to  leave  the  eggs  to  nature  when  the 
chicks  are  coming  ou1,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  cases  of  the  chicks  dying  in  the  shell. 

Houdans  and  Dorkings. 

The  Houdau  seems  to  be  hardier  than  the 
Dorking  when  young,  but  the  Dorking  is 
very  hardy  after  it  becomes  well  feathered.. 
A  cross  of  the  Dorking  made  with  Houdau 
hens  produces  a  fine  table  bird,  aud  for 
capons  the  cros>ed  biids  are  equal  to  any. 
Both  breeds  have  the  five  toes,  which  is  no' 
objection,  however.  To  get  good  layers, 
cross  a  Houdau  male  with  your  common 
hen  ,  and  keep  the  pullets.  To  have  fine 
market  fowls  cross  the  half-bred  Iloudan 
pullets  with  a  Dorking  male..  To  further 
improve  the  flock  for  the  table,  keep  the 
1  ullets  of  the  Dorking-Houdan  cross,  and 
mate  them  with  a  large  Pit  Game.  The 
progeuy  will  be  a  bird  but  little  inferior  to 
fhe  turkey,  being  full-breasted,  plump  and 
possessing  flavor  of  meat  that  is  entirely 
different  from  crdiuaiy  fowls. 

It  Does  Not  Work. 

The  claim  that  there  are  those  who  can 
easily  detect  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
eggs  may  sometimes  be  supported,  but  here 
comes  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook,  in  the  Practical 
Poullryman,  and  says  :. 

"  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  eat- 
ing auyT  kind  of  eggs  that  come  along  can- 
not readily  detect  the  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  eggs,  but  any  fancy  poultry  raiser,  or 
any  one  who  feeds  his  hens  well,  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  just  as  marked  a  difference 
in  the  quality  of  eggs  as  there  is  in  the 
quality  of  milk." 

The  above  sounds  well,  but  when  we  find 
"fancy  poultry  raisers"  going  to  sho\v~  to 
get  some  man  who  never  saw  their  birds  be_ 
fore  to  tell  them  what  the  bii  ds  are  — by  get- 
ting them  scored — we  are  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  if  they  do  not  know  any  more 
about  eggs  than  they  do  of  their  own  birds 
their  knowledge  of  both  eggs  and  birds  must 
be  very  limited. 

Board  Floors  i'or  Chicks. 

Our  experience  teaches  us  that  while 
board  floors  are  the  best  for  young  chicks 
until  they  are  six.  weeks  old,  preventing 
gapes  and  losses  from  dampness,  the 
ground  is  better  after  that  age.  We  found 
that  board  floors  and  bottom  heat  in  brood- 
ers cause  leg  weakness,  the  chicks  beconi- 
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ing  drawn  up,  eat  but  sparingly,  and  if 
they  do  not  die  tbey  make  but  little 
growth.  This  question  is  one  that  has 
agitated  poultry  men  for  a  longtime,  but 
in  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  sev- 
eral lots'of  chick B,  all  f<-d  alike  and  Irealed 
alike  in  every  otLer  respect,  we  find  that 
chicks  that  are  allowed  on  the  ground 
thrive  better  than  those  kept  on  boards, 
although  for  Very  young  chicks  board 
floors  are  better.  After  a  chick  is  a  month 
old  it  wt  11  then  be  past  the  danger  stage, 
and  can  endure  the  cold  outside,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  on 
damp  davs,  in  winter,  it  should  be  kept  up 
in  the  brooder  house. 


How  Editor  Hunter  Works  It. 

Editor  Hunter  advertises  his  birds  in  his 
own  paper,  thus  competing  with  bis  adver- 
tisers, who  have  to  pay.  That  is  not  so 
bad,  but  be  also  worked  in  an  editorial 
"  free  ad,"  in  the  December  loth  issue,  and 
repeated  it  in  January  1st,  ••  bv  way  of  ex- 
planation, you  know.''  He  heads  the  arti- 
cle, "As  to  Shipping  C.  O.  U.,"  and  make  s 
the  writer  say,  '•  I  saw  your  ad,"  etc.,  and 
thenlhe  editor,  in  the  stereotyped  reply 
usually  used  on  such  occasions,  proceeds 
to  inform  the  readers  huw  to  get  birds 
from  him  C.  O.  D.  In  the  meanwhile  pr-or 
old  Mr.  I.  S.  Johnson,  with  his  "specs  "  on 
bis  nose,  reads  the  wonderful  information 
on  the  "  C.  O.  D.  methods,"  and  gives  the 
editor  his  blessing  for  so  kindlv  helping 
the  readers  out  of  a  dilemma  that  not  one 
in  a  thousand  ever  reaches,  while  the  editor 
winks  over  his  left  shoulder  and  hunts 
over  his  mail  for  "  orders.''  Great  is  t  he 
advertiser  who  has  a  mint  to  coin  his  met- 
als. 


Caponi/.injj. 

We  have  received  several  letteis  on  the 
above  subject,  but  as  the  method  cannot 
well  be  explained  without  the  use  of  nu- 
merous illustrations,  it  would  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage for  us  to  attempt  to  teach  our 
readers  in  regard  thereto,  as  practice  is 
necessary  to  meet  with  succses.  Hence 
we  have  made  arr  uigeuients  with  Mr.  W. 
H.  Wigmore,  912  Eementer  street,  Poila- 
delpbia,  to  teaeh  any  of  our  readers  who 
will  call  upon  him.  There  is  to  charge,  as 
we  will  pay  the  cost.  Write  him  and  make 
arrangements.  Young  cockerels  are  cap- 
onized  when  three  months  old,  and  we  have 
seen  them  undergo  the  operation  when 
only  eight  weeks  old.  When  done  by  a 
skillful  performer,  there  is  nothing  cruel 
or  dangerous  about  it,  but  when  attempted 
by  some  inexperienced  persons,  it  is  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  To  become  proficient,  one 
should  take  practical  lessons  from  one  who 
is  an  expert,  though  it  may  be  possible  lor 
some  to  learn  from  illustrated  books. 

Firestine  in  Trouble. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  compla'nts 
against  Albeit  Firestine,  of  Lngansvdle 
Ohio,  The  following  appeared  in  a  Belle- 
foinaine,  Ohio,  daily  new-paper: 

"Albert  Firestine,  of  Logansvilie,  is  in 
serious  trouble.  He  has  been  denied  the  use 
of  the  United  .States  mails.  Firestine  ad- 
vertised fine  chickens  and  settings  of  eg^s 
for  sale  at,  enormous  prices  and  worked  up 
a  large  trade  throughout  the  eountrv.  He 
filled  all  orders  with  ordinary  eggs  m'lieu  of 
hue  varieties  advertised.  A  geut.eman  from 
Georgia  was  o:ie  of  the  victims  and  he  im- 
mediately came  to  Logan  county  to  have 
Firestine  prosecuted,  out  trie  matter  was 
compromised.  The  Postoflice  authorities 
finally  took  it  up  and  have  denied  Firestine 
the  u»e  of  the  mans.  Firestine  has  been  in 
lots  of  trouble  but  this  punishment  will  be 
as  severe  as  any  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
him." 

The  above  speaks  tor  itself.  In  all  of  our 
attempts  to  hear  from  Firestine,  when  writ- 
ing him  in  regard  to  com]  hints,  we  failed 
to  receive  a  reply.  We  have  mentioned  him 
betore  and  hope  that  our  readers  will  keep 
clear  of  him. 


The  Fitehburg  Show. 

The  Fitehburg  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  was  organized  December  18l!i, 
1898,  and  will  hold.its  first  show  January 
lUth--.2d.a  four  days  show.  They  expect  a 
btgeutry.  Theie  is  no  show  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  and  there  are  many 
large  breeders  in  that  vicinity  who  have 
joined  this  new  association,  and  many  more 
have  written  /or  premium  lists  and  will 
exhibit  with  them.  They  have  started  off 
very  prosperously.    The  show  will  be  held 


in  Freeman's  Block,  42  Main  street,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mas«.  The  officers  and  members  ex- 
tend a  most  cordial  invitation  to  all  breed- 
ers, fanciers,  fanners  and  " editor-,"  far 
and  near,  to  attend  this  their  first  annual 
exhibition,  'I  bey  have  many  good  specials 
to  offer.  Fitehburg  is  a  great  railroad 
centre,  has  a  population  ot  abour  30.000 
people,  and  is  a  great  business  centre  for 
the  suburban  town--.  They  have  an  execu- 
tive who  can  show  you  the  town  and  en- 
tertain you.  Entries  will  close  January 
U  li.  Piesident,  J.  L  Eindied,  Fitehburg; 
Vice  Presidents,  F.  A.  Wood  and  J. 
Donovan,  of  Fitehburg;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, G.  A.  Osborn.  C.  J.  Putnam,  Gerry 
15.  Lawrence,  Ashbv  J.  Heath.  K.  H.  Works, 
J.  It.  Sawyer,  II.  T.  Buttriek,  A.  C.  Cas- 
well, H.  Y.  Buttriek  and  P  H.  Freeman. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  J.  D.  Brown, 
Fitehburg.  They  are  having  new  coops 
built.  The  premium  lists  are  out  and  can 
be  had  of  the  Secretary.  Three  competent 
judges  have  been  engaged.  Tbejudiiing 
will  be  by  score  e»rd<  and  the  American 
Standard  of  Excellence.  This  show  comes 
the  week  before  the  great  Boston  Show. 
Start  a  week  earlier  and  go  to  Fitehburg, 
January  10ih-22  I.  Mr.  G.  A  Osborn  has 
charge  of  the  11  specials,"  etc. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  is  The  Place. 

At  the  Rochester  Poultry,  Pige  n  and 
Pet  Sto  'k  Association's  fourtli  annual  ex- 
hibit, to  be  held  January  11th  to  I6tb,  18!)T, 
the  Buff  Plymouth  Hock  Breeders  will 
meet  and  organize  a  Club,  'ihe  arrange- 
ments so  far  are:  The  breeders  to  meet 
Tuesday  evening,  January  12tb,  and  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  constitution,  rules, 
etc.,  and  report  the  Thursday  evening  fol- 
lowing, at  which  time  the  regular  organi- 
zation will  b'  formed. 

There  are  nearly  forty  breeders  who  sup- 
port this  Club  to  begin  with  ;  still,  there  are 
many  to  hear  from.  With  such  a  start,  it 
surely  looks  bright  for  the  Club. 

The  premium  list  is  now  out.  Entries 
close  January  6th.  Send  for  one  at  once. 
Theroare  over  630 special  premiums  to  com- 
pete for.  The  cash  prizes  are  the  highest 
paid,  considering  the  entry  fee. 

A  special  feature,  and  one  that  should 
prove  popular,  is  the  sales  class.  The  city 
is  second  to  none  in  regard  to  sales  made  at 
the  show.  This  is  anew  class,  based  upon 
liberal  business  methods,  and  a  great  benefit 
to  all  exhibitors  who  have  surplus  stock  to 
sell. 

This  exhibit  bids  fair  to  eclipse  Rochester's 
great  shows  of  the  past.  Last  year  they 
were  second  in  number  of  entries,  this  yeur 
they  are  bound  to  be  on  top.  They  have 
never  advertised  anything  they  did  not 
have. 

All  exhibitors  attending  this  exhibit  are 
cordiaily  invited  to  their  first  ami. lal  ban- 
quet, Thursday  evening,  January  14th. 
They  ask  all  to  arrange  so  they  can  be  with 
them  on  that  date,  as  they  are  prepared  to 
give  them  a  time  not  to  be  forgotten.  Mr. 
H.  P.  Schwab  is  Secretary. 

Here's  Your  Library. 

This  is  what  we  offer  you  for  only  one 
dollar- it  is  a  library: 

The  Poultry  Keeper 
for  one  year,  the  best  practical  poultry 
paper  in  the  world  and  everybody  admits 
it. 

POULTRY   KEEPER   ILLUSTRATOR,   NO.  1. 

It  has  over  100  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  poultry  houses,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, feed  systems,  ventilator  contrivances, 
heating  arrangements,  nest  boxes,  coops, 
appliances,  et,.;. 

Poultry  Kheper  Illustrator,  No.  2. 

It  contains  all  the  litest  on  incubators 
and  brooder-".  It  states  how  to  hatch,  how 
to  raise  chicks,  how  to  sell,  the  pi  ices  usu- 
ally obtained,  with  rules  for  the  business, 
including  the  causes  of  chicks  d\  ing  in  the 
shells,  why  eggs  fail  to  bated',  breeds  for 
broilers, etc.  It  is  also  well  illustrated. 
Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  No.  3. 

It  treats  of  all  diseases  known  to  poul- 
try, with  causes  and  remedies,  it  is  not  a 
book  on  a  little  ot  everything,  but  is  a 
'special"  book  on  diseases.  Any  reader 
having  this  book  will  know  as  much  as 
anyone  does  on  diseases. 
Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,-  No.  4. 

It  describes  all  the  leading  brteds,«gi ves 
poin's  on  mating  for  the  show  room  and 
for  market,  being  al-o  illustrated.    It  gives 


the  point  of  the  breeds  and  instructs  you 
how  to  judge  and  score  your  fowls.  It  is 
alone  in  the  field  on  the  subject  treated. 

You  will  not  want  any  other  books  if 
you  g"t  these.  Kenieinber— four  books 
and  the  paper  one  year  for  a  dollar. 

A  GRAND  BOOK. 

Something  Unequalled  as  a  Book — 
The  "  Poultry  Keener  Illustrator, 
No.  *-2,"  Now  Oat— A  Ten  Dollar 
Book    For  Twenty-Five 
Cents— Read  the  Con- 
tents. 

The  endeavor  to  make  the  new  book  the 
best  ever  issued  has  delayed  its  publication 
but  it  is  now  ready,  and  we  simply  call  at- 
tention to  the  contents  as  references.  It 
contains  the  latest  on  incubation,  aud  gives 
directions  for  hatching  and  raising  chicks 
both  with  incubators  and  hens. 

It  contain-  complete  details  of  the  new 
improved  hot  w  ater  incubator,  the  parts  il- 
lustrated, and  also  plans  for  a  lamp  incu- 
bator, with  directions  for  hatching,  brood- 
ing, breeding  and  other  details.  It  con- 
tains about  seventy  illustrations,  and  the 
book  is  worth  $  1(  0  to  any  one  interested  in 
incubation.  In  fact  we  are  satisfied  that 
no  one  who  has  the  book  would  sell  it  for 
$10  if  he  could  not'  procure  another. 

CONTENTS. 

When  to  Begin  with  Incubators 

Why  Prices  of  Brokers  are  Hich. 

Why  Incubators  Should  be  Used. 

Cost  of  Hatching  a  Chick. 

Plan  of  the  Hot  Water  Incubator,  with 
Full  Details  and  Directions,  (Illustrated. 

A  Lamp  Incubator— Full  Details.) 

Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 

How  to  Judge  the  Moisture,  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Cooling  the  Eggs  in  an  Incubator. 
Turning  of  Eggs  in  Incubator. 
Testing  the  Thermometer. 
A  Point  on  the  Temperature. 
The  Kind  of  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Raising  Chicks  in  Brooders. 
Raising  Chicks  Under  Hens. 
How  to  Feed  Chicks. 
Why  Chicks  Die. 
The  Breeds  for  Broilers. 
Causes  of  Inferior  Eggs. 
How  the  Chick  is  Hatched. 
The  Esrg  Tester,  aud  How  to  Test,  (Illus- 
trated). 

The  Progress  of  the  Chick  in  the  Egg. 

When  ana  How  to  Sell  Broi'ers. 

Fertility  of  Eggs  and  When  Eggs  Should 
be  Fertile. 

Poultry  as  a  Business. 

Illustrations  of  Poultry  Houses,  Feed 
Boxes,  Water  Troughs,  Roosts,  Heaters, 
Coops,  Etc. 

The  above  list  of  cont ent s  do  not  fully 
show  the  valuable  information  in  the  book. 
It  must  be  seeu  and  read  to  be  appreciated. 

Those  who  subscribe  or  renew  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper  can  get  the  paper  one 
year  and  the  book  for  sixty  cents  or  the 
paper  one  year  and  "  Illustrators  Nos.  1,2, 
3  aud  4  for  $1.00. 


Editor  Stoddard  on  Corn. 

Editor  Stoddard,  in  the  Poultry  World, 
stands  up  boldly  for  corn,  but  we  did  not 
expect  htm  to  open  his  batteries  so  heavily 
as  he  did  in  the  following  paragraph,  which 
contains  some  good  points  but  which  arc 
correct  when  you  get  down  near  the  bot- 
tom.   He  says: 

For  the  staple  grain  for  young  chickens 
use  millet  and  cracked  corn,  having  first 
rem  >ved  the  meal.  Add  wheat,  whole  or 
cracked,  if  you  want,  to,  but  corn,  corn, 
corn  is  the  proper  food  tor  chicks  and  for 
laying  fo*ls  also,  and  you  must  not  pay  at- 
tention to  the  everlasting  cry  about  this 
noble  grain  being  too  oily.  It  isn't  oily 
enough  and  tor  either  man  or  beast  would 
be  iaipioved  by  the  addition  of  lard  or 
some  other  form  of  fat.  Ask  one  ot  these 
anti  corn  cranks  to  explain  the  almost  uni- 
versal craving  of  humanity  for  butter  to  be 
eaten  wi.h  bread.  For  a  Negro  laborer  at 
the  South  corn  meal, with  fat  bacon  or  pork, 
makes  a  perfect  food  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  vegetables  or  a  little  wild  fruit.  But 
the  corn  v  ithout  the  fat  would  be  almost  as 
incomplete  as  the  fat  without  the  corn. 
"  But  fowls  are  not  men,"  we  hear  some 
one  exclaim.  True,  but  both  are  omnivor- 
ous. Fish,  flesh,  cereals,  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  the  appropriate  food  of  both.  The 
digestion  of  both  is  improved  by  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  natural  acid  of  fruit  or 
other  fiesh  green  stuff  and  the  perfect 
nourishment  of  both  demands  oily  food. 

Nebraska  isa  great  corn-producing  State, 
and  the  editor  does  right  in  stauding  up 
nobly  for  her  chief  staple,  but  he  is  too 
strongly  wedded  to  a  carbonaceous  diet. 
We  cannot  state  exactly  why  we  eat  butter 
with  bread  exrept  that  butter  is  good  and 
so  is  bread,  but  we  draw  the  line  on  yellow 
corn. 

The  poor  Negro  laborer  at  the  South,  be- 
fore the  war,  did  not  get  all  fat  pork.  It 


was  a  "  streak  of  lean  and  a  streak  of  fat," 
and  he  went  for  "  possum  "  when  he  bad  a 
chance.  He  was  also  allowed  herring-,  mo- 
lasses, peas,  beans  and  dried  fruit  in  "inter. 
In  summer  he  had  plenty  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables aud  also  chicken— when  "  circum- 
stances"  permitted- 

Take  a  hog  and  feed  bim  nothing  but 
corn — no  slop,  grass,  milk,  bran  or  other 
food,  and  he  will  die  of  starvation  in  less 
than  100  days,  although  ho  w;il  be  too  fat  to 
stand  on  his  feet.  His  bones  will  requiri 
lime  for  growth  aud  to  support  his  weigh', 
his  blood  will  be  insufficient  because  of  a 
lack  nf  nitrogen,  and  his  whole  body  will 
become  diseased  because  the  ration  is  One- 
sided. 

But  the  editor  brings  in  the  qualifying 
clause  when  he  admps  "fruit  and  olher 
greenstuff."  Certainly,  for  then  the  food 
is  of  a  variety,  and  is  not  exclusively  corn- 
Clover  contains  lime  and  nitrogen  in  abund- 
ance, ami  so  do  the  grasses.  Fruits  arc  well 
balanced  ir  phosphates,  pota-h  and  nitrogen. 

Now,  we  do  not  object  to  corn.  The  man 
who  attempts  to  eliminate  corn  from  the 
poultry  yard  will  have  a  mighty  up-hill 
job.  It  will  be  used  largely  in  this  country 
as  long  as  American  farming  exist-,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  such  a  thing  as  feeding 
too  much  corn  at  the  expense  of  other  sub- 
stances which  should  be  given  in  connection 
with  it. 

But  we  draw  the  line  on  butter  and  lard 
for  chickens. 

Be  sure  and  see  the  February  num- 
ber of  "The  Poultry  Keeper"  with 
our  new  Illustrated  Premium  List,  as 
it  will  have  nice  things  for  all,  in- 
cluding1 the  boys  and  girls. 


Poultry  on  Five  Acres. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Cunningham,  of  California, 
has  rive  acres  which  he  proposes  to  divide 
up  for  GOO  u°ns,  which  are  enough  on  that 
space.  He  gives  his  plans  and  asks  a  few 
questions,  as  follows: 

1  have  six  acres  in  nearly  a  square;  o>n 
one  side  1  hive  taken  off  about  one  acre 
and  made  it  into  small  yards  16x75  feet, 
each  yard  having  a  house  for  roosting.  I 
keep  three  kinds  of  thoroughbred  fowls, 
i.  e.,  Brown  Leghorns,  Houdans  and  Plym- 
outh Rocks.  I  put  from  ten  to  twelve 
hens  and  a  cock  in  three  of  these  yards,  the 
others  being  used  for  small  chickens  when 
large  enough  to  leave  the  brooder  house,, 
andvardof  one-balf  acre  with  pear  trees 
for  shade  and  alfalia  for  green  food.  I  am 
preparing  the  remaining  five  acres  for  lay- 
ing hens.  I  should  like  to  make  it  into  six 
yards  Can  I  keep  500  laying  bens  (no 
males)  on  this  five  acres  if  c  ivided  into  six 
yards  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  distinguish- 
ing, except  by  observation,  the  good  from 
the  poor  layers  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  meat 
is  a  great  benefit  to  laying  hens,  but  I  can- 
not operate  a  bone  cutter.  Now,  will 
blood  answer  in  its  place,  and  when  and 
how  should  it  be  fed?  I  have  built  a 
double  wall  brick  house.  Can  I  keep  eggs 
in  this  building  in  common  esg  cases,  and 
how  long  and  at  what  temperature  ? 

The  600  hens  can  be  kept  on  the  five 
acres  and  it  will  not  be  too  much  room. 
More  room  for  poultry  is  what  is  generally 
required.  There  is  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing the  good  lavers  except  by  some  con- 
trivance for  discovering  them,  as  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  E.  E.  Page's  article  in  this 
issue.  Blood  is  excellent.  Mix  one  part 
blood  with  three  parts  corn  meal  and  two 
art«  flour  or  middlings,  and  boil  in  a  bag, 
feeding  when  cold.  Eggs  kept  in  a  tem- 
perature of  fifty  decrees  should  keep  four 
months.  At  sixty  degrees  they  will  keep 
three  months,  provided  no  males  are  used 
and  the  eggs  are  turned  twice  a  week, 
simply  lay  them  on  racks. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 
Are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  the  early  California  days. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washingtor 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  othe. 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  pold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  Ihe  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Kail- 
way,  and  its  connecting  lines,  is  the  best 
route  to  all  sections  of  the  Far  West.  For 
further  information,  address  John  R. 
Pott,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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A  Boom  in  Eggs  May  Follow  After 
March  4th.— Langshaus  Hand- 
some Fowls  and  Good  Winter  Lay- 
ers—April  and  May  Best  Months 
for  Hatching — Breeding  for  Points 
and  Profits  Combined. 

Letter  V. 

BY   PETER  POULTRY. 

My  series  of  letters  bas  been  interrupted 
by  tbe  anxious  days  toward  rbe  close  of 
our  memorable  political  campaign.  Since 
its  clo-.e  it  has  occupied  much  of  my  time 
and  thought,  and  a  consideration  of  ?ome 
means  by  which  future,  disaster  to  our  be- 
loved country  may  be  avoided  by  Ibere- 
coucili  Uion  of  the  seemingly  conflicting  in- 
terests of  labor  and  capital  really  demands 
of  true  lovers  of  their  country  all  theenergy 
which  they  can  spare  from  the  necessary 
labors  of  every  day.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  difficult  problems,  I  find  the  oversight 
of  my  live  lit  tie  poultry  yards  a  distrac- 
tion and  a  relief.  I  speak  of  Ave  yards,  be- 
cause of  the  four  mentioned  in  previous 
letters  has  now  been  divided  to  make  room 
for  a  tilth  kind  of  pure  stock,  the  lordly 
Blank  Langshaus,  in  which  I  am  acquiring 
a  new  interest. 

A  relative,  who  has  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia for  several  months,  has  left  in  my  care 
his  little  group  of  five  pure  Langshau 
•hens  and  four  well  grown  pullets.  These 
hens  are  fine  specimens  indeed,  with  their 
tall,  heavy  bodies,  their  proud  gait,  and 
their  dark  metallic  lustre,  which  glistens  iu 
the  sun.  Allot  my  fowls  stopped  laying 
early  this  year,  and  prepared  to  moult  as 
soon  as  it  became  obvious,  as  it  did  quite 
earlv,  that  the  government  would  do  the 
same  thing  on  the  third  ot  November!  1 
expected  a  prompt  return  to  laying  as  soon 
as  the  business  boom  began  to  start  after 
the  results  of  tbe  election  became  reason- * 
ably  sure.  L  The  "boom"  may  be  found 
with  a  microscope. — Ed.] 

But  in  this  I  hive  been  disappointed,  as 
with  my  hens  confidence  seems  to  be  a 
plant  of  slow  growth.  Let  me  gi\e  credit 
where  credit  is  due  by  saying  that  my  little 
group  of  Langshans,  ami  they  alone,  did 
gradually  return  to  duty  after  the  election 
returns  were  fairly  iu,  and  these  five  hens 
now  give  me  from  two  to  four  eggs  per  day. 

B.v  astrauge  oversight  1  iailed  to  secure 
in  time  my  usual  supply  of  road  dust  for 
my  winter  use  in  my  scratch  boxes  or  dust 
bath,  which  I  carefully  keep  undercover, 
but  my  man  has  just  prepared  an  excellent 
substitute.  He  tills  the  boxes  alike  more 
than  half  full  of  finely  sifted  coal  ashes, 
putting  in  eacli  box  a  handfu  1  of  that  ex- 
cellent disinfectant,  Death  to  Lice,  well 
mixed  in.  This  we  do  as  early  as  a  precau- 
tion, though  I  doubt  whether  a  louse  can 
be  found  in  my  carefully  teuded  houses, 
coops  and  poultry  yards.  Tuese  as!i  boxes 
have  been  set  but  a  few  days,  and  t.ie  hens 
most  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  their  use 
in  every  yard.  In  winter,  when  no  scratch- 
ing outside  is  possible,  such  a  provision  is, 
of  course,  a  necessity. 

When  the  recent  first  heavy  fall  of  snow 
came  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  go  around 
among  my  five  like  houses,  so  warm  and 
comfortable,  with  their  paper  lined  and 
weatherboarded  sides,  their  tight  tin  roofs 
over  heavy  tanned  felt,  their  sunny  south 
windows,  their  elevated  toots  and  droop- 
ing boards,  tneir  floors  cjvered  with  cut 
hay  or  fallen  leaves  from  the  woods,  mak- 
ing it  warm  for  their  feet  and  furnishing 
the  nicest  kind  of  scratching  ground  f i  r 
-exercise.  And  these  houses,  with  their 
double  floors,  with  wire  net  work  between 
them,  and  the  same  over  the  windows,  aiv 
absolutely  secure  from  the  incursions  of 
rats  or  any  other  noxious  animals. 

I  am  gradually  reducing  the  number  of 
fowia  in  all  of  my  yards 'by  keeping  our 
table  supplied  with  those  not  well  grown, 
or  such  a-  are  off  coler  or  objectionable  us 
breeders  for  any  cause.  By  the  time  lain 
prepared  to  collect  eggs  for  setting  I  ex- 
pect the  number  to  be  reduced  to  about 
sixty,  or  an  avjrage  of  twelve  for  each 
house.  Of  course  I  shall  keeu  only  the  test 
bred  pure  stock  in  each  of  my  five  yards. 

1  fully  recognize  the  fact  ihat  to'  raise 
crosses  uni«t  end  in  product  ag  scrubs,  and 
will  be  going  backward  instead  of  going 
forward,  and  stranding  the  work  so  care- 
fully done  by  our  best  breeders  for  several 
fowl  generations.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
I  have  learn- d  tun  important  lesson,  as 
well  as  most  of  what  1  know  of  value  upon 
this  whole  subject,  from  the  poultry  jour- 
nal-', among  which,  one  which  1  especially 
value  f  r  'ts  plain  practical  suggestions,  is 
tbe  Poultry  Keeper. 

In  closing  this  letter  I  desire  to  ask  of 
our  g.iod  friend,  Editor  Jacobs,  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  that  his  answers  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  other  readers  of 
the  paper  besides  myself. 

1.  What  is  the  nio»t  practical  method  of 
breeding  for  the  best  laying  qualities,  start- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  best  bred  pure 
islock,  and  avoiding  crossing  of  every  kind:-' 
Can  we  not  successfully  combine  the  two 
thiugs  most  desirable,  breeding  for  points, 
markings,  etc.,  and  also  for  the  best  laying 
qualities. 

2  For  the  ordinary  small  breeder,  like 
myself,  is  it  not  best,  to  aim  to  have  all 
chickens  batched  in  the  months  of  April 


and  May  ?  My  friend  Ezra  Cornell,  whose 
fine  poultry  yard  I  visited  last  July,  enter- 
tains this  opinion. 

3.  Should  Brown  Leghorns  have  any  in- 
termixture of  white  feathers  the  first  year, 
and  if  so,  will  they  later  disappear  '? 

4.  "What  is  the  best  book  of  directions  as 
to  the  requirements  of  various  breeds  of 
poultry,  and  where  and  at  what  price  can 
it  be  obtained  ? 


WHAT  IS  GOOD  WHITEWASH  ? 


But  Few  Know  How  to  Make  It.— A 
Valuable  Let  ter  on  Lime  and  About 
Some  Things  You  Did  Not  Know 
Before — Read  and  Learn  Why  You 
Failed  with  Whitewash. 
The  following  article  by  Mr.  Wm.  Short- 
lidge,  of  Bellefonte,  Centre  county,  Pa., 
was  written  at  our  request.   He  has  been 
in  the  lime  business  for  thirty-six  years,  is 
an  enthusiastic  poultryman,  and  takes  this 
occasion  to  inform  our  readers  about  the 
kinds  of  lime,  why  lime  fails  at  time*,  ihe 
main  points  in  slaking  it,  etc.    He  says: 

It  is  more  easy  to  quote  the  words  "A 
Good  Wnitewash  "  thau  it  is  to  make  it  and 
apply  it  to  a  fence  or  building.  In  mv 
judgment  there's  nothing  more  crudely  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  looks  of  fences 
aud buildings  than  modern  whitewashing. 
In  the  first  place,  it  requires  pure  white  lime 
to  make  good  whitewash.  In  the  second 
place,  a  person  must  know  how  to  slake 
lime  properly  or  he  will  fail  to  accomnlish 
his  object.  There  is  too  much  guess  work. 
It  is  nut  an  uncommon  thing  to  place  lime 
iu  a  vessel  and  put  less  water  on  it  than  is 
required,  which  causes  the  lime  to  slake 
granular  and  lumpy,  though  sometimes, 
too  much  water  is  used  and  the  lime  is 
drowned. 

Avery  large  number  of  people  consider 
lime  as  '"lime"  the  world  over.  They  do 
not  take  into  consideration  that  the  most  of 
lime  found  in  the  United  States  contains 
more  or  less  carbon  ite  of  magnesia,  which 
neutralizes  tbe  adhesive  qualities  when 
converted  into  whitewash.  Pure  white 
lime  should  be  selected,  and  should  be 
slaked  several  weeks',  or  even  months,  be- 
fore it  is  used.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  slake 
lime  in  the  fall  for  use  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, for  either  whitewashing  or  plastering, 
wbicn  should  be  kept  in  the  hydrate  state 
iu  air-tight  vessels  during  the  winter,  be- 
ing sure  to  keep  the  lime  covered  with 
water  and  kept  fioui  freezing'.  When  the 
time  comes  for  whitewashing  during  the 
spring  it  is  then  thoroughly  slaked  and 
ready  for  use,  retaining  its  arlbesive  quali- 
ties, whichhave  been  improved  by  the  time 
given  it,  when  it  can  be  mixed  according  to 
your  formula  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  or  by  other  foi  mu- 
li-,  which  are  very  good  but  not  s  >  elabo- 
rate. 

To  slake  lime  properly  three  pints  of 
water  to  one  pound  of  lime  are  required. 
Lukewarm  water  is  the  best,  which  is  not 
always  to  be  had  when  slaking  large  quan- 
tities of  lime.  If  slaked  in  a  box  or  vessel 
put  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  in 
first,  then  put  in  the  required  amount  of 
lime.  During  the  progress  of  slaking  it  is 
well  to  cover  tbe  box  or  ve*sel  to  retain 
the  strength  of  the  lime,  and  the  same 
should  be  stirred  occasionally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  lime  so  that  all  will  re- 
ceive its  share  of  water.  One  precaution  is 
not  to  put  the  lime  in  the  vessel  first,  and 
put  the  water  on  by  turning  it  in  from  a 
hydrant)  or  pouring  it  in  with  buckets,  if 
you  do  you  will  slake  the  lime  granular 
and  lumpy. 

To  preserve  the  adhesive  quality  or  the 
plasticity  of  the  lime,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  proper  proportion  of  lime  and 
water  shall  be  placed  together  at  the  out- 
set, which  will  slake  tbe  lime  to  a  paste 
and  not  to  a  power.  After  the  lime  shall 
have  b«eti  slaved  to  a  paste  it  can  be  re- 
duc  d  to  the  proper  consistency  for  white- 
washing by  adding  more  water. 

There  are,  probably,  more  mistakes  made 
in  slaving  lime  for  white  washing  and 
plastering  purposes  than  there  are  in  pre- 
paring any  other  material  to  be  used  in  a 
building.  Workmen,  very  often,  put  lime 
in  a  box  and  put  water  on  it  sufficiently  to 
cause  it  to  commence  slaking,  after  which 
they  discover  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
water  to  slake  it  to  a  paste,  when  they  ap- 
ply more  cold  water,  and  chill  the  lime, 
making  it  slake  grauular  and  lumpy.  When 
tbe  little  particles  of  unslaked  lime  are  in- 
corporated in  the  mortar,  and  placedon  the 
walls  of  a  building,  after  a  time  they  will 
slake  and  cause  the  plastering  to  "pit," 
which  the  workmen  invariably  blame  on 
the  quality  of  the  lime.  As  a  rule  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  inexperienced  persons 
ate  engaged  to  slake  lime,  which  is  one  of 
the  giavesl  mistakes  that  those  who  pay 
for  the  work  can  make  when  preparing 
lime  for  whitewashing  and  building  pur- 
poses. I  have  been  engaged  in  the  lime 
business,  manufacturing  lime,  during  the 
past  thirty-six  years  at  this  place.  My 
first  lessons  were  taught  me  in  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  when  a  boy.  I  have  been 
many  vears  in  learning  the  above  facts, 
which  I  am  glad  to  impart  to  others.  The 
lime  in  Chester  county,  Pa,  as  well  as  in 
mauy  other  counties  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, contains  large  percentages  of  caustic 
magnesia,  which  is  injurious  to  plant 
growth  when  first  put  on  Ihe  soil.  There 
are  few  farmers  who  have  learned  the  real 


difference  between  the  advantage  in  the  use 
of  pure  lime  and  the  disadvantage  in  the 
use  of  lime  coutaing  caustic  magnesia  for 
agricultural  and  disinfecting  purposes. 

I  discovered  another  fact  during  the  past 
year,  which  I  have  not  made  public.  You 
are  perhaps  aware  that  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  being  extensively  used  to  prevent 
the  potato  blight,  as  well  as  the  blight  on 
grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  formula  given  for  this  mixture  is  six 
ponuds  of  copper  sulphate,  four  pounds  of 
lime  and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  I  have 
noticed  frequently  that  it  has  been  an- 
nounced or  published  that  this  mixture 
has  burnt  the  foliage  when  applied.  The 
lime  is  used  to  prevent  the  copper  sulphate 
from  injuring  the  foliage,  anel  it  is  a  mys- 
tery to  some  people,  who  use  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  why  this  mixtuie  should  injure 
the  foliage  in  some  localities  and  not  in 
others.  When  my  attention  was  called  to 
this  fact  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficultv  was  caused  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  lime.  This  is 
where  the  old  adage  that  "  lime  is  lime  the 
world  over"  prevails,  which  is  not  the 
ease,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  very 
small  percentage  of  pure  lime  throughout 
the  country. 

More  than  eighty  per  cent  ,  of  the  lime 
manufactured  in  th3  United  States  contains 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  other  foreign  matter, 
hence  the  difficulty  in  making  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Four  pounds  of  pure  lime  is  re- 
quired. If  inagnesian  lime  is  Used,  forty 
per  cent,  of  magnesia,  there  would  be 
only  two  and  six-tenths  pounds  of  lime, 
instead  of  four  pounds,  as  is  required.  I 
have  submitted  these  facts  to  agricultural 
chemists,  two  of  whom  concur  iu  my  views 
of  the  matter,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  experiment  station  at  our  State  Col- 
lege will  make  these  facts  known  in  due 
season.  I  have  been  very  much  surprised 
t hat  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  State 
Colleges  have  not  made  these  facts  known 
before  this,  because  they  are  very  import- 
ant to  the  farming  community  as  well  as  to 
horticulturists  who  have  occasion  to  use 
the  Boideaux  mixture  to  prevent  blight  in 
growing  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 

The  above  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
who  use  lime,  not  only  as  whitewash  but 
in  building.  Coming  from  one  of  the  great 
shippers  of  lime,  who  sends  it  over  the 
whole  country  iu  car  loarls,  the  advice 
given  is  valuable  aud  we  request  our  read- 
ers to  read  the  article  carefully. 


BUFFS  ON1Y.   Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  f  1  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville.  Va. 


OH  Var-  Pure  poultry,  15  Var.  Pigeons.  800  birds  for 
3U  sale  cheap.  Kggs.il  per  15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,4SUlus. 
Cir.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years    Also  S. 
Comb  Black  Leghorns,   B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Obio. 


R 


B SM)  W.P.KOt'KS,  Light  Brahma?,  White 
•  and  Bi own  Leghorns    First-class  stock.  Eggs 
fl.Ol).   A.  L.  FAWCKTT,  New  Mbany,  Penna. 

Irniian  ftames.  Bf.  Leg.  B. P. Rocks,  S.S.Ham 
1  burg,  Blk.. Minorca*,  W.  \V  vans  ,  W.C.B. Poland 
&  W.  C.  B.  Pol.    C.  C.  Fulton,  sitewartstown.  Pa 

D  P  MCI  nV  €OOK  ISLASil),  PA., 
n.  U.  mtLUT,  Brerdemf  BlnrBarrrd 
Plymouth  Roe-ka.   Choice  at  ocU  for  sale. 

THE  Practical  Poultry,  Chick  and  Pigeon  Drink- 
ing Fountains  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Circu- 
lar.    K,  91.  CHRIST,  Pineerove,  Penna. 

Q  C.  R.  LEG.  and  Lt.  Brahma  fowls  *l.  Eggs 
io»  St  per  setting.  Adtldess  Post  Cilice  Box 
No.  236,  Washington,  Penna 

QnnlIHuT  BR»IIS..  Golden  Wyandottes 
OUU  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  Incu.  eggs  $6 
per  hundred.    Robt.  W.  Lusby,  Chesterville,  Aid. 


XL. 


KBIR,  PA.  Exhibition,  Golden  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.         Circulars  FKKK. 


MAI>.  Sttl  AKi:  UARDKN  WINNERS.  R. 
and  8.G.  B.  Legs.,  W.and  B. Rocks,  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P. Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  $1  per  set.  Cir.   W.  W.Jtulp,  PottstowB,  Pa. 

WHITE  W  YAWS. .Single  Comb  White  Legs., 
Knapp  stralu.and  P.  R's.,  13  eggs, Si  Eggs  for 
broilers  14  per  ioo.  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  circu- 
lar. B.  II.  NOXON,  Elm  St  ,  Ilhaca,  N.  Y. 

T3ATRONS  POULTRY  YARDS.  Buff  and 
I  Partridge  Cochins,  B.  Leghorns.  W.  and  B. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Fowls  and  Eggs. 
C.  C.  MILLS,    Manager,    Alt.     Palantine,  ill. 

BARRED  »nil  W.P.  R<icks  st~ck  disposed  of. 
Eggs  fr  jiu  mv  b"St  matings,  S'.50  per  13,  j'2.50 
per  26.  For  incunator  use.  f5  o?r  1"0,  $3  per  50.  Sa  is- 
faction  EVE RORKE IV  POULTRY  YARDS, 
H.  J.  Curtis,  Red  Hook  on  Hnclson,  N.  Y. 


E. 


SHIP  YOUR 


BY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 
CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


c 


LOVER  HAY.cut  for  poultry:  baled  forrabbits 
Wondlnd  Farm,  station  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


tncnbatnr  plans,  lieu  houses,  remedies,  profits, 
hints,  eic.  toe.   L.  O.  Fults,  Jetfersonville,  O. 


ENT  or  Pai  tner.  Poultn'  'arm.  1  h'r.  from 
N.V.Shoreacre  Poultry  Farm,  Rossville, S  IM  Y 


OSRC.B  L  30  U  HORN'S  exclusively.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.   Ira  A.  Winey,  Ease  Salem,  Pa 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FARMER,  published 
monthly  at  Thayer,  Aliss.,  50c.  per  year.  Sample 


FOR  SALE  —Pure  Bred  B  Leg.  and  I.  Game 
CcCkerels.  Price  $1.  Wm  Alcott,  Alderson,  WVi 


B 


ITFF  LEGS.,  I.  Games  and  S  S.Hams.  for  sal6 
Eggs  ?2  per  15.  W.  G.  Fulton,  Stewartstowu.  Pa- 


UIPattTEit  iioitd  VNS.  Cockerels  t2.50each 
L  «■.  E.  CdALEAN'f,   Hiiminnnlvn.  N.  J. 


B 


ROOl)ERS.-t  section,  Praiiie  state.  Furnace. 
250  feet  pipe.  S.  S.  Bishop,  Box  3S,Cueshire,  Conn. 


w, 


LEGS..  Knapp  Strain.  Choice. Eggs,  *2  per  15: 
S3  per  30;  Si  per  60.  Thos. Turner,  Auburn, N  Y 


B 


P  R'S,  and  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock.  Farm 
•  range.    F.  E.  FERiiUSOX,  Cavett,  Ohio. 


R 


OSE  COM B  BROWN  and  Single  Comb 
White  Legs.  R.  Irwin  &  Bro.,  Westeivllle,  O. 


c 


nt  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  f2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N  .  V. 


FOX  TERRIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Ind 


gp^"£^"J^T_J  32  years  Circular  free.  3. 


Kciuiet.Snunimi  In<l. 


H 


A.  WATTLES,  Baynevllle,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  B.  p.  Rock*  in  West.  Stock  for  sale. 


DR  S.  C.  MrtYER.  LnnMlnle.  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Cochins,  L.  Bralimas,  P.  Rocks  and  W. 
and  s.     Wyaudottes.      Choice   stock    for  sale. 


A P.  Allen.    Meadville,  »  l'a..    Single  Comb 
•  White  a-d  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.   S.  L. 
Wyans.,  Lt.Brahs,  B.P.  Rocks,  S.S  Hambs.P. Ducks 

WHITE  W YIN'S..  White  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  cockere  s. 
Cheap.  Cir  free.  A.  Risley  Muller,  Truxtou,  N.  Y. 


R.  (UIBRS,  breeder  and 
v  •  dealer  in  Ferrets, Guinea  Pigs, 
U_  Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
  !»-.:  Hare,  Angora  aud  Common  Rab- 
bits.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nokwalk,  O. 

"^MTtryIisIw^rek 

THIS  new  and  valuable  book  on  poultry  diseases 
will  l)e  sent  free  for  two  stamps,  address 

MichaeL  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


25C. FOR  A  POULTRY   Send  for  book  ou  caponizing 


FREE. 


Sets  $2.00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties.  W.  H.  Wigmore, 
912  Rementer  St. ,  f  hila. ,  Pa, 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


FIRST 
PRIZES. 

World's  Fair,  '93.  Troy,  S.  Y.,  *94.  New  York, 
'9>-'96.  Eggs  $5  tor  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  D.  WILSON. 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

CP  PC  POPULAR  BREEDS  AT  POP- 

CUUO  ULAR  PRICES.  15  Light  Brahuias, 
B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  or  Silver  Wjandottes, 
White,  Brown  or  Buff  Le.  horns,  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs  or  Gold Seabrignt  Bantam  eggs  for  Si.CO. 
11  Pekin  Duck  eggs  SI. 00.  7  White  China  Goose  eggs 
or  7  Tu> key  wild)  egg $1.25.  A  few  choice  Toms 
('«  wild),  at  $4.00. 

SHOOK  BROS., Spring  Mills,  Pa. 

BfllfiJ/  COCC  All  are  troubled  with  vermin,  in 
U'JUR  rnt£-  the  field, the  garden, the  poultry 
yard  or  the  hou-ehold.  !•  or  2c  stamp,  we  se<  d  post- 
paid, book  of  50  pages  entitled  "Vermin  and  \  er- 
min  Exterminators, also  "Diseases  of  poultry  and 
Mock."  wlih  recipes,  formuia,  etc.  GEO.  H. 
LEE  COMPANY.  Mfi-». . Exeter,  Neb. ,  or 
178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

POULTRY  'FARM  E?8«I»IJ 

land:  0  room  residence;  30  poultry  nouses,  elegant 
shade:  1  large  brooder,  1  stable,  1  incubator,  4  weds 
and  cisterns,  4  acres  in  beiries  and  vines,  3  acres  in 
garden  aud  voung  orchard,  I  mile  from  city  limits 
and  street  cars.  This  is  the  best  equipped  Poultry 
Farm  in  the  West  for  tuoroughbred  Fowls,  Broilers 
and  Eggs,  and  at  the  etoor  of  headquarte  s  for  the 
poultry  business.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
right  party  w  ith  some  means  to  conduct  the  business. 

KANSAS  CITY, 

Blo.,207  Heist  Bld  g. 


JAMES  H.  ARNOLD. 


POSITIVE  MONEY  MAKERS 

i^l  THE   NEW  STYLE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR 
I;  HAND  BROODER.   Our  NEW   CATALOGUE  and  BOOK  on 
POULTRY  tells  all  about  them  and  many  other  things  the  * 
poultry  man  should  know  worth  a  dollar  but  we  send  it  for 

whi$£?&k  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.*?*  ^^T**-^ 
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EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

How  to  Secure  Strong  and  Vigorous 
Chicks. -Some    Valuable  Points 
on    Hatching,    Feeding  an 
Marketing. 

E.  E.  PAGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

These  threo  words  you  will  see  on  thou- 
sands of  baskets  and  packages  going  over 
the  routes  df  different  express  companies 
This  business  amounts  to  an  e  l  ornious 
sum  of  money,  especially  a>  it  deals  in  a 
very  taigl)  priced  article.  The  pries  of  a 
setting  of  eggs  range  from  one  dollar  to 
ten  dollars  per  setting,  and  the  express 
charges  from  twenty-five  cents  to  $:i..">0  per 
.-citing,  and  after  all  this  expense  the  pur- 
chaser wants  every  one  of  them  to  hatch. 
But,  alas,  we  have  to  be  contented  with  too 
small  a  percentage  and  the  number  rai«ed 
is  still  smaller. 

My  effort  in  this  letter  will  be  to  give  ad- 
vice to  remedy  these  conditions  as  far  as 
my  experience  goe°.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  every  breeder  has  these  difficulties, but 
that  they  largely  exist  is  a  (act  that  1  have 
Learned  both  through  my  own  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  To  commence  it  may 
he  claimed  that  pullets  wi  1  lay  the  most 
eggs  the  first  year  and  the  greatest  number 
which  are  infertile  or  non-hatchable  ;  also, 
to  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  cock  at  least 
one  year  older  than  the  pullets  should  be 
mated  with  thtm. 

My  plan  would  be  to  have  a  good  large 
yard  with  at  least  twenty  hens  and  two 
cocks.  The  two  cock  birds  should  be  to- 
gether for  awhile  without  the  hens  so  as  to 
get  thoroughly  acquainted  before  putting 
them  in  the  hreeding  pens,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble.  Now  my  reasons  are  as 
follows:  The  early  hatched  pullet  will  lay 
in  the  lale  fall  and  then  you  will,  according 
to  my  plans,  have  no  trouble  to  keep  them 
laying unlil  July.  The  first  eggs  layed 
use,  or  sell  at  winter  prices  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  in  December  or  January  till 
up  your  incubators,  which  will  furnish 
you  your  prize  wii.uers  aud  tine  breeding 
stock  for  the  following  year,  aud  this  same 
method  will  apply  to  broiler  or  capon 
raising.  Instead  of  having  nine  or  ten 
cent  egLrs  for  market,  during  July,  August, 
September  or  October,  have  twenty-five  or 
fifty  cent  eggs  for  November,  December  or 
Januarj  and  let  your  thickens  moult  and 
rest  during  the  cheap  egg  season,  and  then 
wh<n  winter  comes  again  you  wtll  have 
winter  laying  hens. 

My  r  ason  for  mating  contrary  to  other 
people  is  this:  You  will  rind,  as  a  rule, 
that  no  cock  will  ^erve  all  his  ten  heus 
properly,  but  will  have  some  favorites  aud 
perhaps"  one  or  two  hens  he  will'ake  no 
notice  of,  only  to  pet  or  spur  them  when- 
ever he  gets  a  chauce.  Now  two  cocks 
would  be  the  opposite  evil,  so  I  double  ihe 
pens,  and  those  that  refuse  to  mate  with 
one  will  invariably  flock  to  the  other  and 
infertile  eggs  will  be  a  rare  thing. 

Another  advantage  is  warmth,  especially 
at  night,  when  the  fowls  do  not  exercise. 
The  perches  should  be  on  a  level  and  only 
enough  space  to  i'cconiinod-He  the  fowls 
and  make  them  roosc  close  together,  aud 
twenty-two  fowls  make  a  vast  difference  m 
warmth  at  night  and  makes  them  hustle  m 
the  day  time.  The  roosts  should  not  be 
very  long;  better  have  more  and  have  them 
short,  as  five  feet  is  long  enough  aud  there 
the  fowls  can  get  away  from  each  other. 
They  are  inclined  to  tight  without  getting 
off  the  too<t-  and  will  also  roost  warmer. 

The  house  should  be  divided  in  the  cen- 
tre with  wire  ne  ting,  having  a  foot  board 
at  the  bottom  and  i  tie  room  used  for  a 
scratching  pen.  with  not hitig  in  it  but  the 
litter.  When  feeding  the  soft  feed  in  the 
morning  have  the  rrough  on  the  roosting 
bide, and  at  tliree  o'chekin  the  afternoon 
feed  the  grain  in  the  scratching  pen,  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  litter,  and  pile  it  all 
as  high  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  This  will  keep  them  busy  until 
dark  and  there  will  still  besome  of  the 
finest  uraiu  to  scratch  for  the  next  day.  It 
does  not  require  much,  as  tuey  wi.l  work 
for  very  little  pay. 

In  order  *,o  make  the  houses  warm,  and 
so  they  will  nut  draw  campness  in  the 
winttr  time,  line  them  all  around  with 
corn  fodder,  about  four  inches  thick,  drive 
nails  in  the  side  and  tie  the  fodder  in  place 
with  the  common  tarred  twine,  which 
makes  it  easv  to  remove  in  the  spring. 
Pack  t  he  fodder  tight  and  you  will  And  it 
the  host  thing  vou  ever  saw.  The  fowls 
will  eat  all  the  blades  off  of  the  stalk  that 
they  can  reach.  I  rind  it  a  good  plan  to 
hang  up  a  bundle  in  the  center  of  the 
scratching  pen  and  when  feeding  the  grain 
throw  some  in  the  fodder.  When  the 
fowls  pick  the  bundle  it  will  fall  out,  but 
the  cabbage  I  would  hang  on  the  roost  side 
and  always  suspend  it  high  enough  so  that 
the  fowls  will  have  to  jump  to  reach  it 
aud  thus  exercise. 

It  is  ((iiile  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  clean  water, 
which  is  quite  a  task  in  freezin-;  weatb"  r. 
The  easiest  and  best  plan  i«  to  make  or  buy 
a  non-freezing  fountain  which  is  heated  by 
a  lamp,  oi  otherwise  get  a  round  pot  made 
of  galvanized  iron,  holding  about  one  and 
a  half  gallons  and  make  a  wooden  cover 
that  will  fit  [n>ide,  then  bore  four  one- 


quarter  inch  boles  in  it  for  the  fowls  to 
drink  through.  This  will  prevent  the  wat- 
tles from  getting  wet  and  freezing  and 
keep  out  considerable  dirr.  If  you  give  the 
cover  a  good  coat  of  a'phaltum  or  paint  it 
will  keep  it  from  getting  watei  soaked. 
Water  the  fowls  with  hot  water,  and  thus 
warm  them  up,  so  they  will  not  freeze  by 
the  time  you  go  your  rounds  to  luck  up  at 
night,  when  you  can  throw  out  the  water, 
and  if  it  is  a  little  frozen,  a  rup  on  the 
sides  will  loosen  'he  ice  if  it  is  an  iron  ves- 
sel. Set  the  wa'er  upon  the  edge  of  the 
roost  boards  by  nailing  on  an  extra  piece 
of  hoard,  one  toot  wide,  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  the  fowls  will  not  scratch  it  full 
oi  litter.  ' 

Feed  only  two  meals  per  day.  soft  feed 
at  daylight  in  the  morning  and  grain  at 
three fn  the  afternoon.  The  raornins  feed 
should  he  a  varied  oue,  including  cooked 
vegetables  and  a  liberal  simply  of  green 
cut  bone,  which  should  be  mixed  in  raw 
just  before  feeding.  Among  the  cooked 
vegetables  potatoes  rank  titst  in  the  feed- 
ing value,  but  I  prefer  the  red  sugar  beet, 
and  if  sou  will  give  one  feed  ot  them 
cooked  and  thrown  in  their  houses  you 
will  need  no  other  argument  to  convince 
you.  Turnips,  carrots  and  onions  are  all 
good  an«l  serve  to  make  the  change  of  diet 
for  the  fowls.  To  properly  mix  the  soft 
feed  cook  vour  vegetables,  and  when  thor- 
oughly doiie,  and  while  still  hot,  thicken 
w  ith  corn  meal,  and  it  is  well  to  add  an 
onion  or  so.  This  can  be  kept  cold  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  Always  feed  a 
little  cut  clover  hay  in  the  winter.and  sum- 
mer too,  utiles*;  vou  have  grass  in  the  yards 
or  give  them  a  little  everyday.  The  best 
Inn  is  white  clover,  and  the  next  common 
red  clover. 

In  the  afternoon  or  evening  take  an  iron 
pot  of  sufficient  size  and  fill  it  one-half  full 
of  hue  cut  clover,  pour  in  sufficient  cold 
water  to  cover  it,  and  o\e,-  this  put  a 
quantity  of  bran,  shorts  or  ground  oats. 
(Set  the  whole  on  the  stove  with  a  wooden 
cover  over  the  top  of  it.  Let  it  noil  but  do 
not  stir  for  a  short  time,  and  if  it  is  set 
where  it  will  stay  warm  until  morning  all 
the  better.  T  hen,  in  the  morning  heat 
boiling  hot.  and  mix  with  the  bran  on  top, 
also  with  your  corn  meal  and  vegetables, 
and  serve  hot.  Onions,  peppers,  leek  or 
garlic  are  an  excellent  article  to  flavor  with 
if  medicines,  ground  bone,  meat  or  condi- 
tion powdeis  or  foods  are  feed.  Do  not 
mix  them  in  only  as  you  feed  them  and 
just  before  feeding,  if.  is  better  to  have 
coarse  ground  bone  grit  and  charcoa  1  al- 
ways before  the  fowls  in  the  houses.except 
if  you  feed  green  bone  every  day,  then  you 
can  dispense  with  that. 

Reserve  ^  place,  or  one  house,  for  a  hos- 
pital, and  do  all  vour  doctoring  or  experi- 
menting there,  removing  the  fowls  there  at 
the  first  signs  of  sickness.  There  is  quite 
a  dispute  or  difference  m  opinion  as  to  the 
quantity  to  feed  Some  claim  a  heavy  feed 
in  the  morning  and  some  insist  that  they 
should  go  to  bed  with  a  ft  11  crop.  But  my 
experience  is  this:  That  grain  being  a  con- 
centrated ration  should  be  fed  sparingly 
with  sufficient  soft  food  to  swell  the  crop 
out  full,  which  on  an  average  would  be  a 
large  tablespoon  heaping  fall.  This  di- 
gests rapialy  and  will  leave  a  good  appe- 
tite, or  au  incentive  to  sciatch  tor  their 
supper. 

1  have  stated  how  to  start  with  pullets, 
and  now  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
old  hens  I  would  say,  the  first  step  is  to 
get  them  to  moult  early,  as  soon  as  you  see 
the  feathers  begin  to  fall  out  Feed  sun- 
flower seed  regularly,  tbe  mammoth  Rus- 
sian is  the  best.  This,  With  a  little  linseed 
meal  and  sulphur  in  their  regular  feed, 
will  do  the  work.  Any  time  you  wish, 
after  on  early  moult,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  to  get  them  to  lay  tit  rests  solely 
in  the  feed  aud  care.  Tins  is  the  only  dif- 
ference vou  will  find  in  the  management, 
but  in  mating  alwtys  mate  hens  of  the 
same  age,  and  weed  out  the  unprofitable 
hens.  Make  a  nest  that  will  automatically 
open  and  close  the  nests.  When  a  ben 
goes  on  and  lavs,  the  nest  will  close  the 
door  behind  her,  ahd  when  she  gets  off, 
opens  the  opposite  door  and  lets  her  walk 
out  into  the  other  side  ot  the  house.  This 
nest  can  be  changed  from  one  house  to  an- 
other,  and  by  a  caret  til  record  >ou  can 
soon  find  the  tdlers  and  unprofitable  stock. 

All  nests  should  be  marie  dark  to  prevent 
egg  eating.  This  can  be  done  by  making  a 
hallway  leading  to  the  nests,  with  one  en- 
trance to  six  or  eight  nests  or  more.  The 
front  can  be  hinged  so  as  to  open  up  a 
good  place,  for  this  is  against  the  partition 
of  the  house,  which  will  be  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house  and  w  ill  prevent  chill- 
ing of  the  eggs  to  some  extent.  This  is  a 
great  source  of  trouble  in  winter  and 
chilled  eg-s  are  a  very  doubtful  quantiiy. 
Always  in  shipping  eggs  send  them  out  as 
fresh  as  possib  e,  and  all  layed  on  the  same 
da>,soasto  hatch  evenly,  as  some  Inns 
will  leave  their  nests  with  the  first  chic  k 
to  appear  or  become  restless  and  crush  the 
others.  For  large  quantities  for  incubator 
use,  always  turn  the  eggs  everyday  and 
set  eggs  of  as  even  an  age  as  possible,  se- 
lecting also  those  of  most  perfect  shape 
and  size,  throwing  the  extra  large  or  sma  1. 
and  a  very  good  ld-a  is  to  test  them  and 
pick  out  the  thm-shel  ed  eggs  too. 

Eggs  for  incubators  may  be  shipped  in 
the  ordinary  crates  in  cold  weather  by 
using  care  and  packing  them  in  cut  hay  or 
siravv.  The  best  is  cut  clover  and  then  it 
can  he  used  for  feed.  It  is  best  done  in  the 
followiug  way  :  Place  a  layer  of  cut  hay  in 
the  bottom,  say  one  inch  or  more,  put  m 


the  former  and  fill  with  eggs  except  the 
outside  row,  and  then  till  with  cut  hay 
and  place  on  the  pasteboard,  and  on  top  of 
this  put  about  one-l  aif  inch  of  cut  hay, 
and  so  on  until  filled.  This  keeps  out  the 
cold  and  also  makes  an  excellent  cushion 
against  ars  and  rough  usage.  If  tbe  eggs 
are  V  ,it  in  a  very  warm  place,  after  noing 
in  ed,  until  thoroughly  warmed  through, 
i  y  will  keep  warm  enough  to  prevent 
billing  for  a  long  time.  Always  in  ship- 
ping eags  in  baskets  leave  a  layer  of  the 
pac  tins  around  the  outside  and  be  sure  in 
all  cases  to  mark  "  Eggs  for  Hatching  " 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  gather  the 
eggs  several  times  in  severe  cold  weather 
and  to  keep  them  from  chilling  or  break- 
ing, so  line  the  basket  with  cloth  and  put 
in  several  partitions  to  Keep  the  different 
kinds  apart.  There  should  also  be  a  cover 
on  the  basket. 

On  stormy  or  severe  cold  davs  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  the  fowls  in  the  houses  and 
keep  them  closed  tight  as  possible.  The 
roost  and  roost  board-  should  be  covered 
with  dry  dust  or  coal  ashes  every  morning, 
and  you  will  not  need  to  clean  them  out 
oftener  than  once  a  week,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  handle  the  fowls  much  do  it 
at  night,  unless  they  are  very  tame,  and 
when  gathering  the  eggs  be  caieful  n«t  to 
frighten  the  hens  that  may  be'  on  laying. 
Above  all  things  be  regular  in  your  at- 
tendance and  think  it  some  pleasure  and 
not  all  work  to  attend  to  your  stock. 
Watch  their  growth  and  both  good  and 
bad  traits  of  character. 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
readers  the  most  essential  points  of  laising 
good  eggs  for  hatching,  the  kind  that  will 
produce  fine  vigorous  chicks,  and  the  way 
to  ship  a  thousand  miles  if  necessary,  so 
that  your  customers  will  get  the  same  re- 
sults, also  the  kind  for  bro  lers  and  the 
kind  for  market  by  omitting  the  cocks  or 
at  least  one-half  of  them. 


An  Incubator  Fight. 

'  In  the  United  States  Court,  Dec.  29th.  a' 
Springfield,  ill.,  Judge  W.  J.  Allen  heard 
arguments  in  the  infringement  of  patent 
case  of  George  H.  Sr.atil  against  the  Re- 
liable Incubator  and  Brooder  Company.  A 
motion  to  dismiss  tbe  case  was  overruled. 
A  demurrer  on  the  declaration  was  argued 
and  sustained  and  leave  was  granted  until 
January  4th,  1897,  to  amend  the  declara- 
tion. Stahl  is  the  holder  of  a  large  uum 
ber  of  patents.  The  defendant  is  licensed 
to  use  several  of  his  appliance-.  Stabl 
alleges  that  the  company  is  utilizing  a 
number  of  others  without  his  consent.  The 
case  conies  up  from  Adamscounty.  Messrs. 
Thomason,  of  Chicago,  and  Emmons,  of  the 
firm  of  Emmons  &  Wells,  of  Quincy,  repre- 
sent the  defendant,  and  Herger,  of  Quincy, 
the  plaintiff.  .Several  thousand  dobars  tire 
involved  in  the  case. — Quinoy  Herald. 


BONK  MKAI,,  Shell,  Grit,  Beet  Hcraps.«reen 
Bonis  tiillf,*,  Wire,  Markers,  Caponiziug 
Sets  anil  Poultry  Snppliei.  J.  M.  SI  M  l«. 
M'fg.  Poultry  Supplies.  Itloom.bur.r ,N  J  . 


FW.  LAJtDFEAR  A  SON,  Bedford.  <»., 
•  Breeders  ot  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  and  sj.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  M'f'g'rs  of  "Climax"  Exnibiton  aud 
Shipping  Coops.    Write  for  price  list. 


rpibe  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  f25.00. 

1  Installments  or  rented.  The  Penected  Regulator 
tor  auy  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOCI/TOW.  Taunton.  Han 


CT  DCDMnDn  DIIDC  -Largest  dogs  in  the 
&  I .  DttinHnU  rUrO.  world.  A  few  choice 

fiups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
or  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

WANTEO.-A  sober,  industrious  man,  married 
prefeiable,  to  take  charge  of  a  brood  house  and 
Incubators.  None  buu  an  expi-nem  ed  man  uet-d  ap- 
ply. Re^ly,  givii  g  reference  ,  wages  expected,  etc., 
to  Box    233,    LILLY,    Cambria    Co.,  Penna. 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pucks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
imas,  Barred  and  White  i  lymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyaudottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Epks  for  broilers. 
Clr.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

IpoX.TIIK  SPECIALIST.  S.V.Brown  l,eB- 
'  horns,  B.  I*.  Bock*.  fcuKll*h  Beagle 
Hound*.  20  years  a  ireeder.  3H0  selected 
cockerel*.  2,000  pulleta-WINNEKS. 

B.  A    FOX,  Centralia,  Va. 


EUREKA 


POITI.TRY  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
It  contains  a  description  of  everything  In  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  lt  also  tells  all 
■bout  my  prize  B.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
Free    W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hills. Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Send  5  ceuts  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  llSCC  KATuKS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CA9IPBELL,Weil  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 
ad  la  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Kureka  Incubatoi 

BOUND  VOLUMES  &  6,7.8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  forfl  00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  *2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co..  Parkesburg,  Pa 

CPPC  I  CCPC  I  FOK  HATCHING  from  my 
LUUu  I  C"  UO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls  Send  for  price 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  giving 
30  years'  experience  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  TJ .  States. 
J  K  BR  ».  K  \  /.ON.<  i  len  view  .  Oelavan.  Win. 


HI.l'FFCIT*  POULTRY  FARM  -  Head- 
quarters for  America's  best  Bailed  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  L.  Wyanrlottes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
First-class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Remember,  we  guarantee  our 
stock  to  be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  Ad- 
dress J L>H N  F.BETH.  P.  O.  Box  1396,  Elgin,  III. 


Ineubaior  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oak  e»  Adiuntable Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mo*! at  tc  Bar*  and  Regulator*  of  all 
kluds  a  specialty.   Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 

OAKES.  Bloomintton,  Indiana. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ES and  INSECT  EXTEBHIN  . 
ATOtt,  a  machli.e  for  whltewashin 
henhouses,  etc.  With  tt9  machine 
and  recipes  for  ipeclal  solution  you 
can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
— etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Sen  warm 
<■>     MTV..  Falrtleld,  Conn. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  .Ian.  1898.— 1st  and  3d 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet-2d  pen— Chicago,  1894 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Slock  Tor  Sale.  Esc*  In 
Season.  A  l*o  Scoteh  Collie  Dog*.  ALFRED 
DOYLE,   Morgan   Park,    111.     Box  A. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  state  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggcin 
season.    First-class  birds  ar  reasonable  prices. 

We  shall  winter  2,nnn  ,,f  these  mammoth  birds. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  llaalim.  Mais. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft, 
Caps  A:  Nails 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

fllRK,  Wind  and  Water- 
proof,  .sample  free. 

A.F  SWAN,102  Fulton  St,N.Y. 


WpMfs  White  Leghorns. 

America1*  Bnalnon  Hen  Still  in  the  Lead. 

To  niake  room  for  your.g  stock  I  must  sell  1,000 
choice  selected  yearling  hens  and  fine  early  hatched 
cockerels.  Another  grand  opportunity  to  procure 
stock  from  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  stating  just  what  is 
wanted  and  I  wtll  giv,  special  quotation.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  free 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

UROTON,  !>'  Y. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  heat  poultry  paper*  on  earth'  art 
FARM  POVLTRY(8emi-M  nthly)  $1.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  ta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.35. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  POULTRY. 


Bone  ileal 
tiranulated  Bone  - 
«.  i  on  nd  Beef  Scraps 
C'alcite       -       -  - 
Crushed  Flint  . 
C'riishedOyster  Shells 
Price    List  mid  Sample 


PerllW  th  Bag,  $2.50 

"  1""  1!>  "  2.00 

"  1U0  In  "  2.50 

"  200  1h  "  i.SO 

"  200  H'  "  1.50 

"  200  lb  "  1.50 

free.   Orders  shipped 


promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Lib 
counts  on  la.rgt?  (j Hunt i tics  to  Dealers 


al  dis- 


YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

BIG  FOUK  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Hallway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  lndiananollsana 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  Li.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Llues  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormlck,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager.- D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ONLY  $1.60!  ceoualed! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Seml-Monthly) . . .81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   5  Oct* 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   •*.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
VI  .60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Homer  City 
Incubators  &  Brooders 

Used  bv  largest  breed- 
ers in  U  S.  All  machines 
fuaranteed.  Send  stamp 
for  large  illustrated  1897 
cata.  Will  save  vou 
ninnev.  Blairsvillo 
Mfg.,  Co.,  Incorporat 
ed,    Blairsville,  Pa. 


WOVEN  .WJRE.FENCE 

Best  on  Earth.  Horse-hli,'li,  Bull-  I 
slrtiiiL',  I'lg  and  Clilik*  n-li(;lit.  With  j 
0111  DUPLEX  APTOMATre  Machine  ■ 


vou  can 

12  to 


nuke  (i»  rods  a  (lav  fori 

20  cts.  a  Rod. ! 

,  l..s.    Catalogue  Free.  Y 
KITSELMAN  BROS., 
niss.     Ridgeville,  Ind.  ? 


MONEY  "CABBA6P 


IF  YOU  PLANT  RIGHT  SEEDS 

My  new  rteeii  Hook  tells  nil  about  the  best  vari- 
eties of  Cabbage  and  everything  of  interest 
in  Seeds ;  how  to  grow  them  for   profit,  etc. 


Write 

to=dav 


FREE 


Mention 
this  paper 


and  will  send  you  a  sample  of  Buckhee's 
Race  Horse  Cabbage,  the  Earliest  on 
earth  together  with  Beautiful  and  Instruc- 
tive Seed  and  Plant  Book. 

p.o.i>oi2o»   H.W.  BUCKBEE, 

Itoptford  Seed  Fa 
ROCKFORD,  ILL.  ^fc^i. 

"T1^  f  1' 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


fan» 


Eggs  for  England. 

Great  Britain  is  a  small  country  when 
compared  with  ours,  but  she  consumes  a 
vast  deal  of  farm  products.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  figures  concerning  her 
business  in  eggs  are  copied  from  The 
Dairyman  of  London. 

During  1894  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Empire  of  Germany  imported  2,990 
million  eggs  (157,391  tons),  valued  at  £7,- 
211,320,  and  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion 2,919  million  eggs  (153,687  tons),  val- 
ued at  £7,055,936,  to  which  Austro-Hun- 
gary  and  Russia  contributed  1,997  milliou 
eggs  (105,134  tons),  valued  at  £4,440,717, 
or  more  than  double  the  imports  from  the 
other  twenty-four  egg-contributing  coun- 
tries, whose  combined  exports  did.  not  ex- 
ceed 934  million  eggs  (52,267  tons),  valued 
at  £2,770,603. 

During  1895  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
ported from  twenty  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  1,526  million  eggs  (80,- 
551  tons),  valued  at  £4,003,440,  or  an  im- 
port exceeding  four  million  eggs  (209  tons), 
valued  at  £10,941  (almost  £11,000)  daily. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  came  from  abroad, 
and  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
handled  in  the  towns  of  England  and  Ger- 
many are  of  foreign  origin. 

During  1894  the  consumption  of  im- 
ported eggs  per  head  of  population  in  the 
German  Empire  was  30,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  27,  and  this  consumption  of  im- 
ported eggs  per  head  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  risen  from  4  in  1853 
to  39  in  1S95. 

During  1895,  31  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
ported eggs  received  in  the  United  King- 
dom came  from  within  a  radius  of  650 
miles,  45  per  cent,  within  a  radius  of  1,200 
miles,  and  24  per  cent,  exceeded  2,000 
miles. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  German 
Empire  depend  largely  upon  Austro-Hun- 
gary  and  Russia  for  their  supply  of  im- 
ported eggs. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1895 
(January  to  September)  1,135  millions  of 
Russian  eggs  were  exported.  Thirty-five 
per  cent.  (369  millions)  were  shipped  from 
the  ports  of  St.  Petersburg  (77  millions), 
Riga  (244  millions),  and  Libau  (174  mil- 
lions). Sixteen  per  cent.  (185  millions) 
entered  Prussia  by  rail,  and  49  per  cent. 
(534  millions)  passed  by  road  and  rail  into 
Austria  through  Galacia  and  Hungary.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  eggs  were  gather- 
ed 600  to  1,600  miles  from  the  Russian 
frontier  at  inland  stations,  and  sent  for- 
ward by  water  and  rail. 

The  regular  line  of  steamers  from  Rus- 
sian ports  (Baltic)  carry  millions  of  Rus- 
sian eggs  during  the  season  to  Antwerp, 
Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  etc.  These  eggs 
are  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
etc..  as  Belgian,  Dan'ish  and  Austrian  pro- 
duce. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  (also  Belgium, 
Germany,  Holland,  etc.)  the  demand  for 
imported  eggs  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  home  production,  and 
notwithstanding  keen  competition  and 
the  enormous  number  imported,  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  eggs  consigned  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  five 
years  has  not  fluctuated  materially. 

During  the  season  at  the  eggs  centres 
in  the  interior,  a  surprising  number  of 
native  and  foreign  commission  agents  and 
costermen  congregate,  all  intent  upon 
speculating  in  Russian  eggs.  The  greater 
number  of  outside  speculators  are  ex- 
pert packers,  and  very  clever  in  obtaining 
advances  (f.  o.  b.)  upon  purchases— the 
remains  of  stock  left  over. 

In  the  interior  of  Russia,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  egg-producing  regions,  peas- 
ant hawkers  travel  the  country  in  carts 
and  barter  their  wares  for  eggs.  Egglers 
of  this  class  travel  certain  routes  with 
persistent  regularity,  and  their  days  of 
calling  are  known  and  expected.  Mil- 
lions of  eggs  are  thus  gathered  from  re- 
mote districts  by  littles  and  lazily,  and 
when  one  or  more  loads  are  collected 
they  are  carted  to  dealers,  mostly  He- 
braic, or  the  nearest  market,  and  sold. 


What  One  Man  is  Doing. 

Mr.  A.  Johnson,  of  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J., 
thus  tells  what  his  hens  do  for  him  in 
the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

"What  breed  of  hens  do  you  keep?" 

"Brown  Leghorns  and  black  birds— a 
cross  between  Black  Minorcas  and  some 
black  hens  that  resulted  from  crossing 
Brown  Leghorns  on  the  Whites.  I  find 
these  blacks  are  better  layers  than  the 
Leghorns,  and  I  shall  breed  more  of  them 
this  year.  My  latest  count  makes  370 
hens." 

"How  long  do  you  keep  hens?" 

"I  have  pullets,  two-year-olds  and 
three-year-olds.  I  keep  them  in  separate 
pens,  so  that  I  can  see  how  they  lay. 
They  are  marked  with  a  toe-punch— one 
hole  for  each  year.  I  am  satisfied  it 
pays  to  keep  the  Leghorn  fowl  to  lay 
three  years.  The  pullets  begin  to  lay 
first  in  the  late  fall,  and  then  the  two- 
year-olds  with  the  older  ones  next.  The 
older  hens,  however,  while  they  don't 
begin  laying  so  early,  do  continue  laying 
before  they  moult.  This  gives  us  a  supply 
of  eggs  in  the  fall  when  prices  are  high. 
The  older  hens,  too,  lay  larger  eggs  so 


that,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  pays  to  keep 
some  of  all  three  ages.  An  old  hen  takes 
a  vacation  only  while  she  moults,  while 
a  pullet  does  nothing  for  nearly  a  whole 
year.  I  use  only  two-year-olds  for  breed- 
ers." 

"How  much  do  your  chickens  pay?" 
"Here  are  my  figures  for  the  past  two 
years,  with  every  egg  accounted  for: 
1891. 

Eggs  laid    40,064 

Eggs    sold    37,156 

Eggs  used  and  set    2,908 

Eggs  sold   $822.22 

Chickens  sold    169.81 

Total    $991.93 

Cost  of  feed    439.00 

Profit    $552.93 

Eggs  averaged  26  1-2  cents  per  dozen. 
Eggs  cost  13  1-2  cents  per  dozen. 

1892. 

Eggs  laid    35,338 

Eggs  sold    34,239 

Eggs  used  and  set    1,649 

Eggs  sold   $756.40 

Chickens  sold    C1.S0 

Total    $818.20 

Cost  of  feed    278.65 

Profit   $539.55 

Eggs  averaged  25  1-4  cents  per  dozen. 
Eggs  cost  9  1-3  cents  a  dozen. 

This  shows  that  my  400  fowls  gave  an 
average  profit  of  $1.25  eacn.  The  hens 
laid  rather  better  in  1891,  but  grain  was 
higher,  so  that  the  profit  for  the  two  years 
Is  about  the  same.  One  year  with  another, 
I  find  that  it  varies  but  little." 

"But  what  about  your  time?  That  is  not 
counted  in." 

"The  manure,  as  I  use  it,  fully  pays  for 
my  time,  -as  I  will  explain  latter." 

"Why  do  you  prefer  the  Browns?"  . 

"I  think  they  are  hardier  than  the 
Whites,  and  easier  to  keep  in  houses. 
Their  eggs  are  not  quite  so  large,  but  they 
lay  more  of  them  on  an  average." 

"Do  you  use  incubators?" 

"No,  I  hatch  by  hens  and  put  the  chicks 
in  brooders." 

"What  shape  and  size  house  do  you  pre- 
fer?" 

"What  I  call  my  model  house  is  12x24 
feet,  four  high  at  the  back  and  ten  feet 
front.  The  hot-bed  sashes  in  front  are 
about  six  feet  long.  There  is  a  door  at 
one  end.  The  house  is  built  of  inch  hem- 
lock boards,  with  tarred  paper  inside.  The 
floor  is  kept  covered  with  chopped  straw 
or  coarse  hay.  The  roosts  are  fixed  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  taken  out  for  clean- 
ing. A  platform  under  the  roosts  catches 
the  droppings,  which  are  thus  easily 
scraped  up  and  removed.  The  nests  are 
under  the  platform." 

"How  many  hens  can  lodge  there?" 

"It  is  built  for  50,  but  I  have  65  there 
now,  and  they  are  doing  well.  The  hens 
stay  there  from  October  until  April,  when 
they  run  out  in  a  yard,  about  100x150 
feet." 

"Tell  us  how  you  feed  your  hens." 

"At  6.30  a.  m.,  we  feed  a  warm  breakfast 
made  by  mixing  boiled  mashed  potatoes 
with  corn  meal  and  bran,  with  chopped 
meat  or  bone.  I  use  charcoal  in  this  and 
also  a  little  pepper.  They  have  all  they 
will  eat  of  this.  At  noon  they  have  green 
food — the  trimmings  of  cabbage  chopped 
fine,  or  chopped  clover-hay.  An  hour  be- 
fore sundown  they  have  whole  grain — one- 
third  corn  and  two-thirds  wheat — scattered 
in  hay  where  they  must  scratch  for  it.  We 
keep  pure  water  and  oyster  shells  before 
them  all  the  time." 

aiiow  Dates. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  18-21,  1897. 

Elmira,  N.  Y..  H.  B.  Batterson,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  18-22,  1897. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  H.  C.  Goettsch,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  18-22,  1897. 

Waverly,  Pa.,  R.  E.  Westlake,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  19-22,  1897. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Jan.  19-22,  1897. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  I.  L.  Lyman,  Secretary, 
Jan.  19-22,  1897. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Peter  Wingerter,  Secretary, 
Jan.  19-23,  1897. 

Rockford,  111.,  A.  H.  Currier,  Secretary, 
Jan.  19-23.  1897. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  W.  R.  Alexander, 
Secretary,  Jan.  21-24,  1897. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Frank  Seed,  Secretary, 
Jan.  21-28,  1897. 

Marquette,  Mich.,  W.  A.  Watson,  Secre- 
tary, Jan.  25-28,  1897. 

Morgan  Park,  111.,  Jan.  25-29,  1897. 

Chicago,  111.,  A.  E.  Brown,  Secretary, 
Jan.  25-29,  1897. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  26-30,  1897. 

Pueblo,  Col.,  W.  A.  Ruspini,  Secretary, 
Jan.  26-30,  1897. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  S.  Holbrook,  Secretary, 
Jan.  26-31,  1897. 

Jackson,  Mich,  Jan.  29-31,  1897. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Kreeeder  ) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (50c.)  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  Inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  shears  ($1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Bheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


INCUBATORS  Srl^  S6.00 

S.   H.  MERRYMAN,  Bosley,  Met. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarethe 


/Cat.  fjee.  Hammonton, N .  J. 


best 
Incu.  (Jlr. 


mw  YORK. 

February,  1895,  I  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Kockft,  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes. 
EtJt«»— 1  setting  J5, 3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster, Massachusetts 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES,^ 


"DATSY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Sole  Man'%'n., 
EASTOS,  PA. 


ON  TRIAL. 


Try  It  be/ore  yon  buy  It 

Highest  Award  W  orld'sFair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
Woi  Id's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
^olng  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Von  Cnlln  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 
Delaware  City,  Del, 


TITTLE  GIANT  CLOVER  CUTTER  It 
j  will  reduce  your  feed  bill  one-half  anu  double 
your  egg  yield.  Cuts  fast,  fine  and  eisy.  Price 
?3. 50.    P   A.  WEBSTER,  Cazeuovia,  New  York. 


THE  FAMILY  MONEY-MAKER 


3 


10 


Worth  flco.oo  a  vear  and  more  to  all  who  own  laud. 
AMERICAN  GARDENING 
America's  hi  ighiest  and  most  reliable 
gardening  anu  family  paper.  Estab. 
50  years.  IUus.  weekly.  fl. 00  a  year, 
with  handsnmf  preminm.  To  introduce  it  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  send  Ajiebican  Garden- 
ing three  months  (12  numbeis)  to  any  address. on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cent*  in  stamps  or  coin.  Sample  free 

American  Gardening,  Box  1697,  New  York. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Matick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex. 
clusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persona  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  an 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  otu 
Twenty-fifth   Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular 
and  obtain  more  practical  Information  than  Is  oftei 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS, 

Address,      W.  H.  RPDD  A  SON, 

1 0  Ht>ir-chnnl«  Ron  Koatnn 


Arcliemsflian  Green 
Bone  Cutters 


are  sen  b  on  1  rial  C.  O.  D.  by 
express.  By  this  method  we 
can  prove  that  our  machines 
are  the  best  in  the  world  for 
preparing  green  bone  into 
pDultry  food.  Send  for  illus- 
trated cir.  and  testimonial  to 


Archemedian  Bone  Cutter  Co 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 

THE  HAYES  THILL  AND  POLE  COUPLER 


Can  change  from  Thill  to  Pole  Instantly.  It  never 
will  rattle  nor  cieak.  Xo  anti-rattlers  nor  rubbers 
required.  It's  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  world. 
Price  f2  50  per  stt.    In  ordering  give  width  of  axle. 

HAYES   &  WEBSTER, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Four  Great  Books. 
A  Complete  Library 

For  only  One  Dollar  you 
can  get  four  books  and  the 
"Pol/try  Keeper"  one  year. 
Just  look  at  this  : 

Book  No.  /.—Over  100  il- 
lustrations and  descriptions 
of  Poultry  houses, brooders, 
yards,  incubators,  roosts, 
nests,  feed  troughs,  and 
other  appliances. 

Book  No.  2. — Plans  of  hot 
water  and  hot  air  incubators 
(all  parts  illustrated),  with 
methods  of  operating  and 
hatching,  giving  all  the  de- 
tails from  the  shell  to  mar- 
ket, selling  the  broilers,  all 
the  rules  for  feeding  and 
raising  chicks,  and  causes  of 
failure  to  hatch  and  of  loss 
of  chicks  in  brooders. 
Nearly  80  illustrations. 

Book  No.  3. — Gives  symp- 
toms and  remedies  for  dis- 
eases, with  receipts  and  ex- 
periments from  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  begin- 
ning wiih  the  anatomy  of  the 
fowl. 

Book  No.  4. — Gives  de- 
scriptions and  points  on  the 
leading  breeds,  mating  for 
the  show  room  and  for 
market,  and  classifying  the 
breeds  according  to  their 
qualifications  for  eggs, table, 
broilers,  hardiness,  etc., with 
instructions  showing  how  to 

JUDGE  AT  SHOWS. 

No.  4  is  not  off  press  and 
orders  will  be  filled  as  soon 
as  it  is  completed. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  one 

year,  every  number  of  which 
is  a  whole  book  on  poultry. 
It  is  50  cents  a  year. 

All  for  One  Dollar 

And  you  cannot  buy  a  book 
like  any  one  of  them,  or 
which  is  so  complete  on  the 
subjects,  for  ten  dollars 
each. 

Sample  copy  of  Poultry  Keeper 
FREE.  Address 


Poultry  Keeper, 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


1897 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 
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Questions  in  a  Lump. 
A  subscriber  at  Wallinfiford,  Vermont, 
sends  us  the  following  letter,  with  quite  a 
number  of  questions  which  cannot  well  be 
answered,as  it  would  require  a  whole  book, 
and  as  we  are  getting  out  a  paper  every 
month  todo  just  what  he  asks,  we  could 
not  possibly  jrive  a  sa'isfactory  reply  in 
one  article  where  so  much  information  is 
■wanted.  However,  our  duty  is  to  do  our 
toest  for  our  readers,  as  we  respect  ewry 
tetter  that  comes,  knowing  that  each  reader 
is  much  interested  in  tin-  subject  of  which 
lie  iuquires,  and  will  endeavor  to  reply. 
-First,  we  give  the  questions,  the  writer 
saying: 

I  would  like  i  little  information  in  regard 
to  poultry,  so  will  ask.  a  lew  questions. 
First  I  will  tell  you  what  J  have  for  poul- 
try, and  how  I  feed.  etc.  I  have  lifty  hens 
and  pullets, including  two  roosters.  The 
hens  are  a  year  old.  Most  of  my  pullets 
are  late  hatched,  all  the  way  from  May  to 
July.  I  have  twenty  pullets.  They  are 
Plymouth  Hocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Houdans.  The  hens  are  Brown  anil  White 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Spanish 
and  Houdans.  The  Boudans  arc  claimed 
to  be  full-blooded.  The  others  are  not,  be- 
Ibg  mixed  a  little  with  something  else. 
They  are  all  kept  together  and  have  all  the 
sun  they  want  out  of  doors.  When  con- 
lined,  as  they  are  when  snow  conies,  they 
are  kept  under  lhebarn.no  stock  in  the 
barn,  and  the  space  about  40x25  feet. ground 
floor,  with  only  four  windows.  When  the 
thermometer  stands  at  zero  the  water  will 
iretze  over  just  a  little.  I  feed  my  hens 
three  times  a  day;  a  mash  in  the  morning, 
of  meal  and  bran,  equal  parts,  and  a  little 
animal  meal,  mixed  with  hot  water,  and 
i  ben  let  it  stand  a  while  before  feeding.  I 
feed  grain  twice  a  day  of  cracked  corn, 
whole  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  first  one  kind 
and  then  the  othe*.  I  throw  the  grain  into 
baj  nid  other  things  that  1  have  on  the 
floor,  so  thev  have  to  work  to  find  it.  My 
hens  have  gootl  exercise.  1  also  feed  some 
cabbage,  apples,  bone,  gravel;  etc.  I  feed 
about  two  pounds  to  a  feed,  and  this  they 
eat  up  clean  before  leaving  The  liens  have 
moulted  and  were  just  getting  well  feath- 
ered out  when  I  bought  them,  which  was 
the  first  of  November.  There  are  about  a 
half  dozen  of  my  hens  that  are  laying  uow 
and  others  that  iook  as  though  they  would 
lav  Boon,  but  the  Houdans,  which  moulted 
first,  do  not  show  any  signs  of  laying. 
There  are  eight  of  them  ;  one  or  two  of  the 
■eldest  pullets  are  laying  also.  1  nave  told 
you  what  I  have  and  how  I  am  feeding, 
•etc.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

1.  How  long  after  a  hen  has  moulted  be- 
fore she  should  lay? 

2.  How  many  "bens  should  be  kept  to- 
gather  to  do  best  and  now  larg^  should  be 
the  pen  they  are  in? 

8.  Do  you  think  a  rcostar  makes  any  dif- 
ference wiih  hens  laying? 

I.  Should  hens  anil  pullets  bs  kept  to- 
jeth  er? 

.">.  How  is  it  be«t  to  feed  cabbage,  apples, 
.oects,  turnip*,  raw  or  cooked? 

6.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  three  times  a 
•<lav  or  onlv  twice? 

7.  As  above  stated  in  my  letfr  am  I 
feeding  too  much  grain? 

8.  What  is  the  best  way  lo  feed' sour 
milk  ? 

!).  How  can  you  tell  when  eggs  are  fertile 
-and  how  do  they  look? 

10.  What  is  tlis  best  food  to  make  egss 
fertile? 

II.  Is  it  advisable  to  hatch  chicks  in  the 
middle  of  winter  when  the  thermometer 
will  run  below  freezing  where  tue  cuicks 
are  kept? 

12.  What  kind  of  breed  is  be~t  for  laying 
and  what  kind  is  best  for  table — most  prof- 
itable? 

IS.  What  is  the  best  food  to  make  hens 
lav  and  b-'st  for  fattening? 

11.  Can  a  hen  be  fed  so  as  to  cause  her  to 
•want  to  sit  ? 

15.  Are  si  *  quarts  of  feed  too  much  or 
mot  enough  for  fifty  small  hens  when  they 
•nie  confined? 

You  see  from  the  above  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  poultry.,  and  if  lean  m.ike  a  profit 
on  a  few  hens  I  shall  keep  more .  I  want 
to  give  it  a  good  trial  and  that  is  why  I  ask 
these  questions  aud  order  your  paper. 

In  reply  to  tha  above  we  will  state  that 
the  writer  is  taking  patnr.  to  succeed  and 
■deserves  success.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions we  will  state  as  follow.- : 

1.  A  hen  should  begin  to  lay  immediately 
-after  finishing  her  moult,  if  not  too  fat.  for 
that  is  usually  the  trouble.  Feed  h'-r  only 
one  meal  a  day,  consisting  of  an  ounce  of 
lean  meat. 

2.  A  flock  of  fifty  hens  is  considered  the 
largest  number,  but  tweuty-five  will  do 
better.  Give  each  hen  ten  square  feet  of 
room  in  the  house,  and  100  square  feet  in 
the  yard  at  least.  Hence,  a  house  10x10 
feet  and  a  yard  10x100  feet  should  serve  for 
ten  hen.-. 

3.  We  have  found  that  hens  lay  just  as 
many  e^gs  without  males  as  when  with 
tbeiu. 

1.  They  can  be  kept  together,  but  it  is 


better  to  separate  tbem  if  it  can  be  done 
conveniently. 

5.  Feed  cabbage  and  apples  raw  ;  lu  mips 
and  potatoes  should  be  cooked. 

(5.  Never  feed  three  times  a  dav  ;  twice  is 
too  often  when  the  hens  are  fat. 

7.  Yes, if  you  are  feeding  heavily  on  other 
foods  also. 

S.  Feed  sour  milk  by  mixing  it  with  the 
other  foods. 

!»  It  cann  >t  be  described  without  illus- 
trations. Our  Illustrator  No.  2  has  illus- 
trations, etc.  Clear  eggs  are  infertile,  if 
tested  a  week  after  being  under  a  hen. 

10.  Me  it,  bone  and  clover;  eggs  from  fat 
hens  are  seldom  fertile. 

11.  Chick"  cannot  be  raised  in  winter  un- 
less kept  very  warm;  a  temperature  of 
seventy  above  zero  is  about  correct. 

12.  The  Leghorns  would  probably  suit 
your  climate  as  layers  and  the  Plymouth 
Bocks  for  market;  the  ''Pest"  has  not  yet 
been  detc  mined. 

L8,  Meat,  bone  aid  clover  for  laving,  and 
corn  for  fattening 

11  If  a  hen  is  made  very  fat  she  will  be 
Inclined  to  sit . 

15.  It  depends  on  their  condition;  we 
thi"k  it  ra'hcr  too  much.  Never  feed  hens 
when  they  do  not  scratch;  that  is  the  safest 
rule  to  follow.   

A  Thousand  Dollar  Chicken. 

The  $10  »,000  trotting  horse  must  step 
aside.  When  a  horse  weighing  1,030  pounds 
sells  for  $100,000  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  pound,  but  it  takes  a  pure  Ored  Game 
cock,  weighing  seven  pounds  to  sell  for 
f  1,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $UJ  per 
pound.  At  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  show, 
last  month,  the  following  were  some  of  the 
prices  obtained,  given  in  pounds  sterling, 
English  money ,  a  pound  being  about  $l.b8 
of  Ameiican  money.    But  read: 

£   s.  d. 

Mr.  II.  Ainscougb's  1st  prize 

black-red  Game  Cock   200   0  0 

Mr.  w.  B.  Fowler's  2nd  prize 

black-red  Game  Cock   25   0  0 

Mr.    H.    L    Wade's   Cup  Buff 

Cochin  Cocker-l   21    0  0 

Miss  E.  House's  1st  prize  Part- 
ridge Cochin  lieu   12  12  0 

Mr.  W,  ,1.  Drewrv's    1st  prize 

Dark  Dorking  Cock   1111  0 

Mr.  Q.  K.  Cres.iwell's  Cup  White 

Dorking  Cock   10.10  0 

Mr.  O  E.  Cresswell's  Challenge 

Cuo  White  Dorking  Cockerel.  10  10  0 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  1st  prize 

Black  Cochin  Cock   10  10  0 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hill's  1st  prize 

Houdan  Cockerel   10  10  0 

Mr.  .  G.    Kaulkuer's    1st  prize 

Indian  Game  Hen  ,     8   8  0 

Mr.     bilin    I'Yavn's    1st  prize' 

Indian  Hani'  Cockerel   0    6  0 

Mr  II.  Reeves' l  t  prize  (Selling 
C  ass)  pair  Dark  Dorking  Hens      4  4  0 
Mr.  O.  Ball's  Ac  Plymouth  Bock 

Cockerel   4  4  0 

Mr.  i '.  Butcher  s  iftc  Gold  Wyan- 
dotte Cockerel   3  3  0 

Mr.   H.  P'nchbeck's  2i  d  prize 

Plymouth  Bock  Cockerel   3   3  0 

Thj  above  is  from  the  Fancier's  Ga- 
zette, London.  We  have  seen  a  cut  of  the 
Game  cock.  He  is  an  exhibition  Game,  and 
looked  as  though  his  legs  would  fall  apart 
i f  his  head  should  be  cut  off.  He  is  all 
legs,  and  is  really  worth  about  five  cents, 
so  far  as  practical  poul1  ry  is  concerned. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  high  prices  for  prize  winners,  for  not 
only  the  Game  sold  high,  but,  as  will  be 
noticed  above,  teveral  birds  brought  over 
$100,  and  if  purchasers  are  willing  to  pay 
we  see  no  objection  to  accommodating 
them. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  man,  bird 
or  beast,  in  proportion  to  size,  was  for  this 
Game  cock,  and  yet  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve (and  perhaps  will  coutinue  to  believe), 
that— there's  no  money  in  chickens. 


Li\D  O  F  *€XSH1M 

And  Flowers,  the   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  the  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Boute,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  higu  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkausas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada.  without 
cnange.  (Juick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  ot  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  to  all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  fr«m  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  i*. 
McCaiin.  T.  B.  Agent,  510  Railroad  avenue, 
Elmlra,  N.  Y.,  or  391  Broad wav,  New  Y-»rk 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt.  New  York 


NEW  MAM  MOTH 

Poultry  Cuidefor  1897. Some. 

thing  entirely  new  ;almoHt  100  pases ;  con- 
tains lithograph  plateof  FowIh  in  natural 
colors;  plana  for  poultry  houses,  remedies 
and  recipes  for  all  diseawes  ;how  to  make 
Poultry  and  Gardening  pay;only  16  cents. 
John  Bauscher,  Jr., Box  145  Freeport.Ill. 


GREEN 


$5.00 

BONE  CUTTER. 


Warranted  to  cut  finer,  fast*  r  and 
much  easier  than  any  other  on  the 
market. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL, 


to  responsible  parties 
<  lirculars. 


Get  our  special 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 


SIMPLEX""""" 


ombiued. 

Perfect  Ineubator  Had: 
Hutches  every  epp  that  a 
Ilea  could  hutch ;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  IIIuh. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
MnnuT'g  Co.,  Quincy,  Ml, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


Highest  Honors  in 


FABIUS.N.V 
"end  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
HIGHEST  PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  ty  any 
breeder  of  any  Tartety.        P-  O.  Box.  SOI. 


Won  at  Aiaiisou  dquare  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
|25  in  gold  foi  largesujand  best  hatch,  and  1st  (26  In 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

PTIHE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  IN  CUBA- 
JL  TOR.  8000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months,  prices  reduced,  makinglt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  prem  iumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  onr 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jai.  Rankin.  Month  Ration.  Mama. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

^TjS  Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

AcENERAL  PASSENCCR  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICAL  TRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


GREIDER'S  CATALOGUE. 

FOR  1897.  T 


OUT.  IT  CONTAINS  hnk  e\. 
uk  Winds,    with  rsErrc 
UN  ,\Mi  I  •  K  I  ■ '  K    1 1 V  mi,.  \  \l) 
\IN.UF  ITIlt  HUH.  I'.M-i.nn 
»   UULIDKU.  rLOUlN.  Pa. 


msmisiY  cat t 


.Single-Comb  **rown  Leghui  »*«•  Wli.  »■■<! 
Buff  W.rnniiolleN.  UoiHlaUB,  Roue  Comb 
White  and  Brown  Leghorn*.  mill  RntflMy- 
dioiiIIi  Korki.  The  LAKCiEsT  SiOCK  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  sui'KRloitlTY 
AS  TO  UU A  1.ITY  —  not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  records  made  In  ine  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  YorK,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington — where,  lu  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1*6  firsts,  Oo  gold  spe- 
cials, 1H  silver  medals  ami  4»  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  1  ro  luced, 
and  is  to-day  producing,  )»rize  Winning  .Speci- 
men* in  every  section  of  this  enuntry  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "Like  Begets  Like."  Semi  for 
illusti acil  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  must  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Su  ti.sfuetinn  in  uufirunteed . 

•juei'iiney  Cn'lle  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  4 'oil lex  and  Fox  Terriei  ■. 
JAWKS  FORSYTH,   Lock  Box  l7."RlTer- 
aicle"  farm,  Onego.  Tioga  «  ounty,  N  Y. 
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RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 

'  Need  We  Say  More?  ^^ZZZ^^^^Z 

All  about  them  in  liook  on  Incubation  and  Poultry.  Sent  for  10  cents. 

MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIII  IllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIUilllllllllllllllllUIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIUIICIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIle, 

"Up=to=date"  Seeds  | 
1  at  "Down=t<>date"  Prices  | 

The  difference  between  Sik-ccnn  and  I'nilurc  in  farnilnsr  or  gardening,  lies  In 
having  crops  that  will  bring  the  top  market  price.  To  do  this,  your  varieties 
must  be  "up-to-date."  Our  1897  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  will  guide  you  to 
a  correct  selection  of  these.  It.  is  free  to  Seed  Bnyrrn  who  write  for  it. 
If  interested  in  Poultry  send  for  our  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue  also. 
IOUIuQHN   Jfc    CTA  If"  CC  Seeflnmen  to  the  Money  Mnkens) 

JUniVOUN  Ot  O  I  \J  IV  Kl  0»  217  &  219  Market  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Jao 


Dressing  Fowls  for  Market- 

The  directions  sent  out  by  the  Sprague 
Commission  House,  Chicago,  are  as  follows; 

To  dress  chickens  and  turkeys  keep  from 
food  twenty-four  hours.  Kill  by  bleeding 
in  the  mouth  or  opening  the  veins  in  the 
neck;  hang  by  the  feet  until  properly  bled; 
head  and  feet  should  be  left  on  and  the 
intestines  and  crop  should  not  be  drawn. 
For  scalding  poultry  the  water  should  be 
as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible  with- 
out actually  boiling;  pick  the  legs  dry  be- 
fore scalding;  hold  by  the  head  and  legs 
and  immerse  and  lift  up  and  down  three 
times;  if  the  head  is  immersed  it  turns  the 
color  of  the  comb  and  gives  the  eyes  a 
shrunken  appearance,  which  leads  buyers 
to  think  the  fowl  has  been  sick.  The 
feathers  and  pin-feathers  should  be  re- 
moved immediately,  very  cleanly  and  with- 
out breaking  the  skin;  then  "plump"  by 
dipping  ten  seconds  in  water  nearly  or 
quite  boiling  hot,  and  then  immediately 
into  cold  water,  hang  in  a  cool  place  until 
the  animal  heat  is  entirely  out;  it  should 
be  entirely  cold,  but  not  frozen,  before  be- 
ing packed.  Dry-picked  chickens  and  tur- 
keys sell  best,  and  we  advise  this  way  of 
dressing,  as  they  sell  better  to  shippers. 
Scalded  chickens  and  turkeys  generally  are 
sold  to  the  local  trade.  To  dry-pick  chick- 
ens and  turkeys  properly  the  work  should 
be  done  while  the  bird  is  bleeding.  Do 
not  wait  and  let  the  bodies  get  cold,  dry- 
picking  is  more  easily  done  while  the 
bodies  are  warm.  Be  careful  and  do  not 
break  and  tear  the  skin.  Pack  in  boxes 
or  barrels;  boxes  holding  100  to  200  pounds 
are  preferable,  and  pack  snugly;  straight- 
en out  the  body  and  legs  so  that  they  will 
not  arrive  very  much  bent  and  twisted 
out  of  shape;  fill  the  package  as  full  as 
possible  to  prevent  shuffling  about  on  the 
way.  Mark  kind  and  weight  and  shipping 
directions  neatly  and  plainly  on  the  cover. 
Barrels  answer  better  for  chickens  and 
ducks  than  for  turkeys  or  geese.  When 
convenient  avoid  putting  more  than  one 
kind  in  a  package.  Endeavor  to  market 
all  old  and  heavy  cocks  before  January 
1st,  as  after  the  holidays  the  demand  is 
for  small,  round,  fat  hen  turkeys  only,  old 
Toms  being  sold  at  a  discount  to  canners. 

For  geese  and  ducks  the  water  for  scald- 
ing should  be  the  same  temperature  as  for 
other  kinds  of  poultry,  but  it  requires  more 
time  for  it  to  penetrate  and  loosen  the 
feathers.  It  is  a  good  plan  after  scalding 
to  wrap  them  in  a  blanket,  providing  they 
are  not  left  long  enough  to  partly  cook  the 
flesh.  Another  method,  and  no  doubt  the 
best  for  loosening  the  feathers,  is  to 
steam  them,  and  whenever  proper  facilities 
are  at  hand,  we  advise  this  process.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  undertake  to  save  the  feath- 
ers dry  by  picking  them  alive  just  before 
the  killing,  as  it  causes  the  skin  to  be- 
come very  much  inflamed,  and  greatly  in- 
jures the  sale.  Do  not  pick  the  feathers 
off  the  head,  and  it  is  well  to  leave  them 
on  the  neck,  close  to  the  head,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  feet 
should  not  be  skinned,  nor  the  bodies 
singed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
down  or  hair,  as  the  heat  from  the  flame 
will  cause  them  to  look  oily  and  bad. 
The  process  of  plumping  and  cooling  is 
the  same  as  with  turkeys  and  chickens. 
There  is  no  kind  of  poultry  harder  to  sell 
in  this  market  at  satisfactory  prices  than 
poor,  slovenly  dressed  geese  and  ducks, 
and  those  who  send  in  such  must  not  be 
disappointed  at  low  prices.  No  poultry  of 
any  kind  sent  to  this  market  should  be 
drawn. 


Fowls  In  Orchards. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  many  ad- 
mirable reports  from  time  to  time  issued 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Station 
(for  copies  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
director  of  these  interesting  experiments) 
we  note  some  practical  comments  by  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  in  a  recent  Field.  How  bene- 
ficial is  the  combination  of  poultry  with 
fruit  culture  most  fanciers  are  fully  aware 
of,  and  upon  the  special  services  of  fowls 
to  apple  orchards  Mr.  Tegermeier  draws 
from  the  able  American's  reports  under 
discussion  the  following  deductions: 

"For  many  years  I  have  advocated  the 
introduction  of  poultry  into  apple  orchards, 
maintaining  that  they  do  good  service  in 
two  very  distinct  modes — first,  by  manur- 
ing the  ground,  and,  secondly,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  insects  and  grubs  that 
hibernate  in  the  soil. 

"The  apple  maggot  appears  to  be  ex- 
tending in  America,  attacking  the  favor- 
ite Baldwin,  which  is  so  well  known  as 
being  imported  largely  into  this  country, 
and  rendering  it  entirely  unfit  for  use, 
but  the  spraying  the  trees  with  bordeaux 
mixture  and  paris  green  has  appeared  to 
prevent  all  serious  attacks  of  this  insect. 
In  the  mature  stage  this  insect  is  a  fly, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  pulp  of  the 
apple  beneath  the  skin.  The  young  mag- 
gots grow  within  the  fruit,  which  they 
render  worthless,  and  when  mature  emerge 
from  the  apple  and  go  into  the  ground, 
lying  in  the  pupa  state  beneath  the  sur- 
face soil  among  the  grass  roots.  Samples 


of  the  earth,  six  inches  square,  were 
taken,  and  the  number  of  maggots  under 
the  trees  varied  according  to  the  size,  from 
1,000  to  more  than  12,000  under  each 
tree,  the  pupae  somewhat  resembling 
kernels  of  wheat. 

"Now  comes  the  point  which  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  me.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  as  to  whether  poultry, 
confined  to  a  small  range  and  encouraged 
to  scratch,  would  destroy  these  pupae. 
A  large  movable  wire  fence  was  placed 
about  a  tree  whose  fruit  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  insects.  One  side  of  the  fence 
was  raised,  and  about  50  hens  were  called 
into  the  enclosure.  The  fence  was  let 
down,  and  they  were  confined  to  the  space 
around  the  tree.  As  soon  as  they  had 
eaten  the  corn  they  naturally  began  to 
scratch  for  the  pupae,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  it  was  found  that 
the  latter  had  disappeared.  As  these 
insects  remain  in  the  pupae  state  from 
the  fall  of  the  apple  to  the  following 
spring,  when  they  appear  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  next  year  the  number  of  flies 
breeding  the  apple  maggot  will  be  greatly 
diminished  in  the  localities  where  the  plan 
is  followed.  From  personal  experience, 
extending  over  many  years,  I  can  speak 
positively  of  the  advantages  of  allowing 
fowls  and  chickens  a  free  range  in 
apple  orchards.  They  not  only  manure 
the  soil  and  destroy  all  insects  harboring 
in  it,  but  they  find,  for  some  weeks,  at 
least,  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
own  food — the  windfalls,  which  they  de- 
vour greedily,  with  any  grubs  they  may 
contain.  The  raising  of  the  poultry  for 
sale  may  be  much  more  advantageously 
carried  on  where  the  land  is  made  to  pro- 
duce two  crops —  namely,  apples  and  eggs 
—than  where  one  only    is  gathered." 


Roosts. 


A  very  important  item  in  keeping  poul- 
try successfully  is  the  construction  of  roost- 
ing places,  says  the  "Practical  Poultry- 
man."  Especially  is  this  so  in  roosting 
the  young  stock.  Oid  stock  will  get  along 
fairly  well  on  most  anything,  for  their 
bones  are  hardened  and  deformities  are  not 
liable  to  be  caused  on  them,  but  with  the 
young  stock  it  is  different.  Their  bones 
have  an  excess  of  animal  matter  and  are 
easily  bent  out  of  shape,  so  if  a  chick  is 
forced  to  sit  all  night  on  a  narrow  pole 
it  will  in  a  short  time  have  its  breast 
bone  bent  out  of  the  straight  line.  Now 
as  it  is  about  time  to  house  the  young 
stock  for  winter,  extra  precautions  should 
be  taken  in  this  direction.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  note  the  large  number  of  show 
birds  that  have  this  defect  and  the  fancier 
never  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  same 
until  he  gets  that  cut  of  1  by  the  judge. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  avoid  that  cut  for  if 
it  once  gets  there  it  is  impossible  to  remedy 
it.  Breeders  cannot  be  too  careful  in  this 
respect. 

How  to  avoid  the  evil  results  is  what  we 
want  to  know  and  the  place  to  commence 
any  operation  is  in  the  roosting  places. 
There  are  various  ways  which  might  be 
suggested  and  which  might  be  effective  on 
all  breeds,  but  usually  the  success  of  the 
experiments  in  this  line  depends  on  the 
breed  you  are  working  on.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  Leghorns  or  other  light  weight 
breeds  and  they  may  safely  be  roosted  now 
on  roosts  that  the  older  fowls  use.  Our 
plan  for  these  is  to  first  have  a  platform 
about  two  feet  high,  then  on  blocks  six 
inches  high  put  on  your  roost  pole.  This 
latter  should  be  a  2x4  having  the  widest 
side  on  top,  round  the  edges  smoothly 
and  we  believe  this  is  a  very  comfortable 
roost.  This  same  roost  is  all  right  for 
American  breeds  such  as  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  etc.,  only  would  advise  that 
the  platform  be  about  one  foot  lower.  For 
the  Asiatics  and  heavy  breeds  we  believe 
they  should  not  have  such  roosts  until  the 
second  year,  and  up  to  that  time  should 
simply  have  a  platform  to  sit  on.  Where 
the  platform  is  used  exclusively  of  course 
it  means  much  more  work  for  the  droppings 
which  might  be  left  a  few  days  when  the 
pole  is  used  should  be  cleaned  away  every 
morning. 

Where  the  roost  poles  are  used  and  one 
wishes  to  guard  against  lice,  some  im- 
provements on  the  above  might  be  sug- 
gested. On  the  2x4  instead  of  leaving  it 
perfectly  flat  on  top  a  groove  should  be 
made.  This  groove  should  be  filled  occa- 
sionally with  oil  which  will  in  a  measure 
keep  the  lice  off  the  roost  and  thus  protect 
the  fowls.  Another  device  which  is  very 
elfective  but  which  should  be  bought  al- 
ready made,  are  the  iron  standards  for  the 
pole  to  rest  on.  These  are  six  to  eight 
inches  high,  are  expanded  in  the  middle 
making  a  cup  around  the  main  part,  and  on 
the  top  is  a  place  for  the  pole  to  fit  in. 
The  point  is  to  fill  this  cups  with  oil 
which  completely  encircles  the  standard. 
The  lice  then  cannot  crawl  on  to  the  roosts 
without  coming  into  contact  with  the  oil. 
These  standards  can  be  purchased  of  the 
manufacturer  much  cheaper  than  one  could 
have  them  made  but  could  be  done  at  any 
foundry  all  right. 

The  subject  of  roosting  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves,  but  breeders  are 
gradually  seeing  the  importance  of  it. 
Many  of  the  deformities  which  present 
themselves  find  their  origin  in  the  roosting 
places,  and  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  breeder  to  look  carefully  to  this 
part  of  the  business. 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  world. 

60  First  Premiums. 
160  Page  Lithographed  Cata- 
logue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  Used  by  United  States 
Government.    All  machines  warranted. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO,  Homer  City 


MANN'S 


GREEN  BONE 

CUTTERS 


^Bffififcafes^     are  tlle  results  of  nine  years'  Experience. 
— - ,J :"  jj£    Buy  any  other  and  get  an  EXPERIMENT  at  your 

_  ;x  pease. -Th.uk  a  inuiiitiit.—  Which  will  it  be 

'  'i^S=§i$jSQgj£^  We  al'e  "Winners  of 

810  lis  he9t  Awards  and  First  Premiums. 

Thousands  in  u-e  They  always  please  AVith  a  dozen  hens  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  one.   PKICES,  85,  »7,  810  and  upwards. 

Largest  Factory,  Special  Machinery,  Original  Inventors. 
EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
We  send  thtm  C.  O.  D.  o-  ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  jou'pay  for  it.        -       Catalogue  Free  if  you  mention  thi  s  paper. 


F.  W.  MANN  CO., 


MIL  FORD,  MASS. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

WITH  THE  MODEL, 

XGELSIOR  Incubator 


Thousands  in  success- 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating 
ful  operation.   Guaranteed  tq_, 
hatch  a  larger  percentage^, 
of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Hatcher. 

EM  HEN 

|  the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  ever  invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic, 
|  self-regulating,  thoroughly  constructed,  fully  guaran- 
teed.  2S  egg  capacity.   Catalog  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  U 'KKU  I 14  to  122  S.  6th  St., 


Keep 


ens 


STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenthof  a  cent 
a  day  per  ben.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00  ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $r;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers-  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  J1.50,  postpaid,   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHICKENS 


BY  THE 

HUNDRED 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 
INCUBATOR 

is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  absolutely  self-regulatin* 
eds  no  watching  during  day  or  night.   Its  natcbin 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  absolutely  self-regulating, 
ids  no  watching  during  day  or  night.  Its  hatching 
jualitiea  are  second  to  none.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation  ;  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  cheapest 
first-class  Hatcher  in  the  market.  A  written1  guaran- 
tee is  sent  with  each  machine  to  be  as  represented  or 
money  refunded.   Circulars  free.   Catalogue  4  cents. 

Address  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Patentee  &  M/r.,  QuiNCY,  ILL.,  U.S.  A.  Established  IS67. 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  pub]  i  she  1  at  Parkt  s- 
burg,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  rer  year. 
American  Poultry  Advo(  ite. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  'Jj  cts.  per 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  pages,  pu Dished  at 
Lincoln,  Neb..  50  cts  \  erj'ear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal 

20  to  24  pages,  publ  hed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  its.  per 
year. 

A  combination  of  hi^h-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  $1  00 


THE  PEERLESS 


A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi' 
cations  that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality, 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


$1.75 


IN 
VALUE 
FOR 


$1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished^ handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
a  greater  amount  ofpractical  information  than  can  be  od- 
tamed  in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Published  a* 
different  times  in  the  month,  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-d«y. 
Address. 

THE  P0XTLTEY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg  Pa. 
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Money  in  Your 

^        Hen  House ! 

6  DO  YOD  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  IT  OUT? 
< 

Don't  rely  on  one  man  s  opinion.  Don't  confine  your  investigation  to  one  section  of  the 
United  States,  but  read  the  most  practical  journals  on  Poultry  Raising  for  profit  in  all  parts — 
the  East  and  West,  the  North  and  the  South  and  Middle  States.    The  whole  field  covered  by 


The  Great  Block  of  Five. 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
SOUTHERN  FANCIER,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  Tiffin,  0. 
POULTRY  HERALD,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

MIDLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Now  you  will  say  "I  certainly  should  have  every  one  of  these  Poultry  Papers,  but  they 
cost  too  much  money  and  I  can't  afford  it."  But  you  can.  Listen  to  our  proposition:  The 
publishers  of  the  GREAT  BLOCK  OF  FIVE  POULTRY  PAPERS  want  every  fancier  and 
poultry  raiser  in  the  United  States  to  read  these  papers  this  year  and  they  now  offer  for  a  limi- 
ted time  only  the  whole  block  one  year  for 

ONE  DOLLAR. 

"Oh  yes,"  you  will  say,  'I  can  afford  that,  in  fact,  I  cannot  afford  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass."  Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us  One  Dollar  and  we  will  send  you  all  five  of  the 
poultry  journals  named  above.  Good  for  renewals  also.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  POUL- 
TRY KEEPER,  send  us  One  Dollar  and  we  will  renew  your  subscription  and  send  you  the 
four  other  papers  named. 
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When  placing  Advertising 

remember  that  all  the 
Poultry  Papers  named  in 
the  Great  Block  of 

Five  are 
Excellent  Mediums. 


HERE  IS  THE  WAY  TO  ORDER. 

Publishers  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa  —Enclosed  find 
One  Dollar  for  which  send  me  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry  Papers. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


State. 
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Address,  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Penna. 
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Jan 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Standard  for  Leghorns. — Where  can 
1  get  a  Staudard  for  White  Single-Comb 
Leghorns  and  Silver  Spangled  Rose-Comb 
Hani  burgs? -W.  M.  W  ,  Fraukton,  Ind. 

There  is  no  Standard  for  single  breeds. 
The  Standard  of  all  the  breeds  can  be  had 
of  us,  pries  one  dollar. 

Black  Plymouth  Rocks.— Will  you 
please  inform  me  if  there  is  such  a  breed  of 
fowls  as  Black  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  two 
reliable  breeders  of  same:J— Subscriber. 

There  is  no  such  breed;  the  Black  Javas 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  such. 

Regulators  for  Incubators.— T  want 
to  get  regulators  for  incubators.  Is  there 
any  oue  who  manufactures  them  and  fur- 
nishes incubator  manufacturers?  If  so  can 
you  give  me  the  address  of  reliable  par- 
ties?— G.  M.  T.  J.,  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Address  Mr.  L.  K.  Oakes,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Cooked  Bone.— I  would  like  to  ask  you 
one  question  :  I  get  boiled  meat  and  bone 
from  the  club  house  which  has  been  boiled 
to  make  stock  from.  The  bone  is  quite 
soft  and  crumbles.  Is  this  good  for  chick- 
ens and  how  much  should  they  have?  I 
have  353  pullets.  — F.B.,  Tuxedo,  N.Y. 

It  is  excellent;  give  one  pound  a  day,  at 
one  meal,  to  twenty  hens,  mixed  with 
ground  grain. 

How  to  Steam  Feathers.— Would  you 
please  tell  me  how  I  can  clean  and  steam 
duck  and  geese  feathers?  I  am  mostly 
raising  ducks  and  feeding  geese  for  the 
market,  and  so  it  is  important  for  me  to 
have  feathers  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  the  market.  Do  you  know  about  any 
bookgivinggood  information  now  to  dress 
feathers,  or  would  there  be  any  reader  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  willing  to  give  a 
proper  way? — R.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

It  is  done,  we  believe,  with  dry  heat,  in  a 
proper  receptacle  We  will  be  obliged  if 
any  reader  will  give  his  experience  in  the 
matter,  as  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
method. 

Feeding  Apples.— Your  valuable  paper 
is  always  on  time  and  welcome.  I  have 
about  fifty  Langsban  cockerels  which  I 
wish  to  grow  until  February  first  to  fatten 
and  kill.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  anv 
value  in  feeding  sour  apples.  I  am  feeding 
m  the  following  manner  and  they  seem  to 
be  doing  fine.  In  the  morning  I  feed  buck- 
wheat and  oats  ;  noon,  four  quarts  of  sour 
apples,  smashed  to  pumice,  which  theveat 
i-eadily,  and  at  night  corn,  when  they  are 
shut  up  and  do  not  get  to  the  ground.— F. 
J.  S.,  ILvego  Falls,  N.  Y. 

You  are  feeding  right  to  fatten  there. 
Apples  are  excellent  for  them, 

Roosting  on  Wagons --I  have  some 
pullets  about  five  mouths  old  that  roost 
■on  the  wagon  under  open  sheds.  I  have 
built  for  them  a  good  warm  house  but  can- 
not induce  them  to  stay  in  it.  The  house 
is  light  and  clean.  Please  let  me  know  if 
there  is  anv  wav  1  can  teach  them  which  is 
best  for  themselves.— W.  S.  H.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

'—CSil??eJ.1i£™.'*in  t"g_po.ultry  house  for  a 
week  audThey  will  forget  the  wagon. 
[  

Capons.— Please  publish  in  your  next 
paper  what  and  how  to  feed  Capons  to  fat- 
ten for  market ;  also  how  to  dress  for  the 
New  York  markets. —E.  E.  G.,  Springport, 
Mich. 

Capons  are  fatted  likeother  fowls.  tWe 
have  a  back  number  (only  five  cents)  which 
is  given  almost  exelusiveiyjto  Capons,  be- 
ing also  illustrated, and  suggest  that  it  will 
be  valuable  to  you,  the  cost^being  only  a 
trifle. 

Rupture. — I  have  a  pullet  I  wish  to 
keep,  wnich  a  number  of  dtys  ago  looked 
as  if  she  had  a  rupture,  or  "the  piles,  and 
since  then  as  if  she  scoured  and  occasion- 
ally the  proturberance  is  quite  conspicu- 
ous. Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
nud  what  to  do?— A.  V.,  Weveriown, 
N-  ««   "  .„!« 

It  may  be  due  4to>n  injury,  to  the  hen 
being  too  fat,  or  to  exclusive  com  diet. 
Anointing  with  castor  oil  is  the  prescribed 
remedy,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  hens  will 
prove  KoC  value  afterwards,  being  more 
profitable  in  the  pot  than  out  of  it. 

How  to  Raise  Turkeys.— Will  you 
please  tell  me  how  to  raise  turkeys?  There 
is  a  very  large  drove  around  the  mountains 
and  they  all  die.  Will  thev  do  well  in 
confinement?  What  kind  ought  I  to  keep 
and  where  can  I  get  the  eggs?  How  many 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  should  I  kee.p  in  a 
pen  ten  feet  by  ten?— E.  H.  H.,  Twin 
Mountains,  N.  H.J 

How  to  raise  turkeysfieould  not  be  ex- 
plained in  a  short  article.   Send  for  the 


back  number,  "All  About  Turkeys,"  price 
five  cents.  They  will  not  thrive  in  con- 
finement. The  Bronze  is  an  excellent  va- 
riety. It  is  difficult  to  know  why  those  on 
the  mountains  die  unless  we  know  how 
they  are  fed  or  managed.  A  house  10x10 
feet  should  not  contain  over  a  dozen  fowls. 


ter  to  destioy  them.  See  article  on  dis- 
eases in  this  issue.  Even  if  you  succeeded 
in  curing  the  birds  they  would  not  be 
worth  keeping.  The  disease  is  diphtheric, 
and  may  endanger  your  family.  Burn  the 
bodies  or  bury  deep. 


Meat  and  Bone  — 1.  Which  is  the  best 
for  poultry,  raw  or  cookerj  meat?  2.  Is  the 
bone  as  good  after  being  boiled  as  it  is  raw? 
I  find  i  hat  they  cut  easier  after  being- 
boiled  — W.  F.  H.,  River-ide  Cal. 

1.  We  prefer  it  cooked,  but  both  methods 
are  exaellent.  2.  The  bones  are  better 
when  raw,  but  are  also  excellent  in  any 
form,  raw  or  boiled. 

Which  is  Better? —Which  of  the  two 
breeds,  namelv,  Wyandottes  or  Plymouth 
Rocks,  are  considered  best  lor  egg  produc- 
tion? Which  is  the  hardiest  and  Je-s  sub- 
ject to  roup?  Which  of  the  two  are  the 
easiest  raised?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  egg  production  or  hardiness  between 
the  Brown  or  White  Leghorns? -C.  J.  B., 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

We  doubt  if  anvoue  could  claim  superi- 
ority for  either,  as  both  breeds  have  friends 
who  would  come  forward  to  protest  should 
we  favor  either.  Neither  is  there  any  dif- 
ference, except  in  color,  between  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns. 

Book  on  Breeds  — I  want  to  know  if 
there  is  a  place  where  I  can  get  a  book  de- 
scribing the  different  breeds  of  fo»\ls 
(chickens).  I  mean  a  book  tba;  I  could 
have  before  me  and  score  a  bird.  For  in- 
stance, the  comb,  the  book  to  lell  me  how 
many  points  and  what  it  should  be,  how 
many  notches,  etc  ,  then  the  head  and  so 
on,  each  part  of  the  fowl:  the  booE  to  tell 
what  each  part  should  be  and  how  many 
points  to  each  part. — A.  R.,  Sheridan.  111. 

The  "Standard,"  price  one  dollar,  for  sale 
by  us,  gives  all  the  poiuts,  describes  every 
portion  of  a  fowl,  but  does  not  explain  how 
to  score.  Our  book,  "Illustrator  No.  4,'' 
nearly  out,  will  explain  how  to  judge  and 
score,  and  also  describe  breeds. 

Several  Questions.— 1.  Will  lime- 
stone crushed  to  the  proper  size  make  good 
grit  for  chicks  and  ducks?  2.  How  many 
roosters  should  I  have  with  100  Light 
Brahma  hens?  3.  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
feed  cut  clover  steeped  in  water  when  cut 
clover  is  used  for  litter  to  scratch  in?  4. 
Can  a  good  egg  yield  be  had  without  the 
use  of  ground  bone? —Subscriber. 

1.  Yes,  excellent.  2.  Eight.  3.  No,  as 
the  hens  will  eat  the  dry  leaves.  4.  Yes, 
but  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food  given. 

White  on  Black  Fowls  —I  have  a 
BlaoK  Langshan  hen  that  has  some  white 
spots  on  her  wing  flights  which  she  did  not 
have  before  she  moulted.  She  is  the  best- 
formed  hen  I  have  and  is  a  good  breeder. 
Would  you  advise  me  what  to  do,  whether 
to  keep  her  or  not  for  breeding?  She  is 
two  years  old.  Does  it  hurt  the  laying 
qualities  of  chickeus  to  inbreed  them? — W. 
G.  H.,  Welland.  Out. 

White  often  appears  on  the  best  of  fowlr, 
especially  after  birds  are  two  years  old' 
and  the  white  appears  more  and  more  with 
every  moult.  If  mated  with  a  selected 
bird  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  use  her  for 
breeding.  Inbreeding  injures  the  laying 
qualities,  as  it  destroys  the  vigor  and  stam- 
ina. 

Condition  Powder.— Will  you  please 
inform  me  which  are  the  ingredients  from 
which  is  made  a  certain  condition  powder, 
which  some  statements  state  is  very  valua- 
ble for  poultry  use,  compounded  and  com- 
posed? Please  name  the  ingredients  of  the 
so-called  condition  powder,  and  how  much 
of  every  drug  and  ingredients  for  putting 
together.  -  Mrs.  C.  M.  N„  Temescal,  Cal. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  the  question, as 
we  are  not  aware  of  how  it  is  made. 

Scratching  Pen.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  to  make  a  cheap  and  fairly  good 
scratching  pen  that  will  last  one  season?  I 
would  like  to  make  it  before  the  winter 
sets  in.  Scratching  pen  to  be  for  about 
thirty-live  JBlacK  Minorca  chickens. —  V".  S. 
K.,  Lakewoon,  N.  J. 

A  box  of  anv  preferred  size,  one  foot 
deep,  half  filled  with  leaves  or  cut  straw, 
will  answer.  Throw  a  tablespoonful  of 
millet-seed  in  the  box  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  Do  not  use  more  than  that  quantity 
of  seed. 

Roup. — Enclosed  find  a  scab  from  one  of 
my  chicken's  mouth.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  remedv  for  it  by  return  mail,  and  what 
the  disease  is  called?  In  every  case  the  chick- 
ens' eyes  swell  shut,  they  get  sores  around 
the  head,  and  then  it  enters  the  mouth 
so  that  the  mouth  inside  and  even  down 
the  throat  is  diseased.  In  one  case  an  aw- 
ful sickeuiug  odor  came  up  the  throat  when 
I  opened  its  mouth  to  put  some  food  down. 
—P.  K.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

The  disease  is  the  genuine  roup.  To  at- 
tempt a  cure  is  a  waste  cf  time.     It  is  bet- 


How  to  Caponize.— I  wish  to  know 
how  to  caponize.  Can  it  be  done  at  this 
season  of  the  year?— C.  N.,  Marion,  Iowa. 

It  can  be  done  at  any  season,  when  the 
chicks  are  three  months  old.  To  explain 
how  to  caponize  requires  illustrations.  We 
have  a  special  back  number,  illustrated,  on 
the  subject,  which  can  be  had  for  only  five 
cents. 

Greasing  Chicks.— Will  greasing  the 
beads  and  under  the  wings  of  chicks  kill 
them  ?— T.  P.,  Skyland,  Cal. 

Yes,  grease  is  fatal  to  chicks  and  should 
be  used  very  carefully;  only  a  drop  or  two 
of  lard  being  used  on  the  head,  and  never 
on  the  body. 

Indian  Games.— 1.  Should  Indian  Games 
have  wnite  feathers  in  the  wings  ?  2. 
Should  a  limited  number  of  fowls,  having 
an  acre  run.  and  access  to  manure  heans, 
be  red  meat  regularly ?— L.  F.  M.,  Hunting- 
don, Pa. 

1.  There  should  be  no  white  on  the  wings, 
but  it  is  not  a  disqualification.  2.  Meat  al- 
ways gives  good  results,  and  even  a  little, 
three  times  a  week,  will  prove  beneficial. 

Brassy  Color  on  White  Birds.— 
Wnat  causes  White  Wyandottes  to  become 
brassy  ?  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  it  or 
to  remove  same  ?  What  is  the  best  wav  to 
pui.  fowls  in  condition  for  show?  I  will  be 
very  thankful  for  the  above  information. — 
C.  M.,  Elgin,  111. 

As  the  birds  get  older,  or  just  before 
moulting,  the  brassy  (or  stiaw)  color 
shows,  due  to  discoloration  by  the  sun.  It 
passes  away  at  each  moulting.  Sponging 
with  chloride  of  lime  water  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy,  as  it  bleaches.  To  fit  fowls  for 
show  wash  them  (using  plen'y  of  soap  and 
rubbing),  rinse  clean,  and  dry  them  in  a 
warm  room.  Wash  and  oil  the  legs  fre- 
quently. 

Cut  Bone.— On  page  183,  of  December 
number,  you  say  in  feeding  cut.  bone  every 
alternate  morning  three  ounce  per  hen 
(mixed  in  feed)  Is  not  this  too  much  ao 
onetime? — L.  A.,  Boscobel,  Wis. 

It  is  probably  an  error.  One  ounce  per 
hen  is  about  correct.  No  two  hens  eat  the 
same  amount  of  food,  however. 

Machine  for  Stuffing  Birds.— Where 
can  I  buy  a  machine  for  s tutting  birds — 
especially  geese  ?— R.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  sells  them.  We 
do  not  believe  ihe  method  successful,  as  it 
causes  indigestion  and  disease. 

Feeding  Rice.— What  do  you  think 
about  feeding  rough  rice  to  poultry, as  there 
is  plenty  of  it  in  this  country  and  no 
wheat  ? — Mrs.  A.  C,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Rice  is  very  wholesome  and  13  also  ex- 
cellenti  Do  not  feed  it  exclusively. 

Fresh  Blood.— If  I  get  blood  at  a  slaugh- 
ter bouse  for  poultry,  how  shall  I  handle 
it  so  I  may  keep  it  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
at  a  lime  in  good  coudition,  and  the  best 
method  of  feeding  it  ?— (J.  B.  S.,  Excelsior, 
Mo. 

Cook  it  with  corn  meal- -four  pounds  of 
meal  to  one  of  blood  —and  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place.  Feed  once  a  day,  allowing  a  pound 
of  the  mixture  to  twelve  hens,  giving  noth- 
ing else  at  the  time. 

The  Large  Head  Lice. — I  have  some 
Blacic  Minorcas  wnich  mope  around  with 
one  wing  down,  and  some  die.  They  have 
a  few  big  lice,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  diarrhoea.  1  do  not  know  what  is  the 
trouble,  as  I  have  fed  them  adver'ised  foods 
and  condition  powders,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  helped  them  much.  1  used  Persian  in- 
sect powder  for  lice  and  tarred  the  coop.  If 
you  know  what  the  trouble  is  let  me 
know. — C.  C.  E.,  Roanoke,  lnd. 

Omit  the  foods  and  condition  powders. 
Anoint  beads  twice  a  week  with  melted 
lard,  rubbing  it  on  well  to  the  skin  and 
down  on  the  necks. 

Tarred  Paper.— If  a  house  is  lined  in- 
side with  tar  paper,  with  an  air  space  of 
oue  inch,  and  lined  outside  of  Ihe  boards 
with  Neponset  roofing,  will  the  paper  be 
warm  enough  for  the  climate  of  South  Da- 
kota in  winter  when  the  temperature  is 
four  to  fifteen  below  zero?  Which  is  the 
bfst  way  to  put  on  storm  windows,  on  the 
outside  or  on  the  inside? — A.  H,  Huron. 
S.  D. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  use 
paper  on  the  inside  at  all.  If  well  put  on 
the  outside  it  will  answer  better,  and  the 
house  should  be  warm.  Storm  should  be 
on  the  outside. 


How  Much  Green  Bone. — In  your  next 
issue  you  will  kindly  tell  me  how  much 
green  bone  to  feed  a  flock  of  fifty  chicks, 
and  if  they  will  eat  mo'e  than  is  good  tor 
them  it  it'is  kept  before  them  all  the  time. 
—J.  B.,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

About  one  pound  for  sixteen  hens  is  con 
sidered  correct,  giving  nothing  else,  and 
feeding  the  bone  only  once  a  day.  The 
hens  will  probably  eat  more  than  they 
should  if  bone  is  kept  before  them  at  all 
times. 

Roup.— A  Good  Hen.— I  have  a  fine 
Game  rooster  and  he  has  the  r  up.  He  has 
it  so  bad  that  he  rattles  when  he  breathes. 
Please  let  aie  know  what  world  be  the  best 
remedy  that  I  could  give  him.  I  have  also 
a  Brown  Leghorn  lien  that  has  laid  eighty- 
one  eggs  siuce  May,  and  has  hatched  t  wo 
broods  of  chicks  and  raised  them.  Do  you 
not  think  that  is  pretty  good  ?— W.  L.  G., 
York,  Pa. 

Probably  a  teaspoon ful  of  beaten  egg 
would  prove  beneficial.  Close  all  cracks  111 
the  poultry  house  and  keep  the  bird  on 
straw,  no  roost.  The  hen  did  well  consider- 
ing that  she  ha.ched  two  broods. 

Sweet  Corn  for  Poultry. — Will  you 
please  inform  me  if  sweet  corn  is  good  for 
poultry,  and  oblige  ?— J.  P.,  Williamsport, 

Pa. 

It  is  excellent, though  rather  more  expen- 
sive than  field  corn. 

Score  Cards  —What  will  a  score  sheet 
for  tTymouth  Rocks  cost?— W.  H.  P.,  Guil- 
ford, Ind. 

There  is  no  such  thing  sold,  or  perhaps 
we  misunderstand  you. 

Keeping  Eggs.— 1.  How  long  can  eggs  be 
keptiuacav  ue  temperature  of  which  is 
fifty -six  derives  all  summer  ?  2.  How  long 
will  they  keep  after  being  taken  out  ?  3. 
What  will  he  the  difference  bet  ween  them 
in  price  and  fresh  eggs  ?-A.  C,  Auburn, 
Ey. 

1.  About  four  months.  2.  Not  over  a 
week.  3.  About  five  ceuts  ;  preserved  eggs 
can  never  be  sold  as  fresh  eggs  ;  there,  is  a 
"bloom"  on  the  fresh  egg  that  cannot  be 
Imitated  or  retained. 

The  Egg  Bag. 

A  Texas  reader  has  been  very  successful, 
but  makes  an  inquiry  regarding  a  trouble 
with  one  of  his  hens,  which  he  says 
passed  her  egg  bag.   He  says : 

I  have  read  a  great  many  poultry  books, 
but  the  Poultry  Keeper  beats  them  all. 
Will  you  please  give  me  an  answer  for  the 
egg  bag  in  a  chicken?  I  have  been  in  the 
poultry  business  forabout  one  year,  and  I 
have  now  about  thiny  five  Brown  Leghorn 
chickens.  I  started  in  with  ten  hens  and  a 
rooster.  I  sold  my  eggs  at  seventy-tive 
cents  per  thirteen.  1  sold  ?5  worth  in  six 
days.  Is  this  good  or  bad?  [Very  good.— 
Ed.]  I  think  there  is  nothing  like  the  Leg- 
horns ;  they  never  set  but  always  lay  eggs. 
I  have  one  hen  that  is  a  year  oid ;  she 
passed  a  slimy-looking  bag  like.  Is  it  her 
egg  bag?  Does  a  hen  lose  her  egg  bag  or  is 
it  just  sort  of  a  shell  like  egg?  The  hen 
seems  to  be  sick  for  a  day  or  two. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "egg  bag." 
The  hen  is  probably  fat,  or  perhaps  has 
been  iujured,  and  passed  an  abnormal  egg. 
It  is  a  serious  complaintand  may  cause  her 
death  though  there  are  also  recoveries.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  reduce  her  in  flesh  by 
omitting  one-half  or  more  of  her  food. 

Raw  Apples  for  Poultry. 

C  F.  RUSSEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  hen  appreciates  a  raw  apple  more  than 
any  other  delicacy  that  can  be  given  her. 
W  hatever  the  season  of  the  year, in  summer 
with  plenty  of  grass,  or  in  winter  with  the 
apple  frozen  solid,  she  will  forsake  every- 
thing for  it.  even  as  the  first  woman  did .  It 
will  turn  her  awav  from  raw  meat,  swelled 
whole  corn,  bread  crumbs,  milk  and  egg 
shells.  Peel  a  raw  apple,  fix  it  upon  a  nail 
to  the  top  of  her  barrel  or  into  the  wall, and 
see  how  quickly  and  wi  ll  what  avidity  it 
will  be  eaten.  Probably  the  nitrogen  in  the 
apple  gives  it  its  real  value  as  an  egg  pro- 
ducer. Next  to  an  apple  a  hen  like  grape^ 
better  than  any  other  fruit. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Please  note  traat  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  ean  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Prebably  the  best  Ladles'  Mauazlne  Id  the  world 
is  The  Ladies'  Borne  Journal,  of  Philadelphia, 
Price  fl.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tin 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keepm 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders. — We  have  self-binders,  wherebyeach 
subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry  Keeper  each 
month  as  received.  They  hold  two  years'  numbers 
Price siNty  cents,  postpaid. 
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Our  Seed  Collection  for  1897  Contains  Sixteen  Packets  of  Rare,  Selected 

and  Tested  Seeds,  and  over 


For  60  Cents,  jg 


of  the  latest  and  most  desirable  novelties  grown.  Put  up 
in  sixteen  packets  ;  1 1  containing  Vegetable  Seeds  and  5 
containing  Flower  Seeds. 

Illustrations,  Description  and  Full  Directions  for  Planting  on  every  Packet. 

Following  is  a  Description  of  the  Different  Varieties  and  the  Regular  Price 
Per  Packet:   


350  Varieties 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

BEETS.  Ten  Choice  Table  Varieties.  A  splendid  assort- 
ment of  all  the  nest  in  cultivation,  that  will  afford  your  table 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  this  great  luxury  fur  a  long  time. 

Packet,  10  Cents. 

EVERGREEN  CUCUMBER.  This  new  sort  is  proving  of  the 
greatest  value.  Very  hardy— an  "evergreen"  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  bearH  prodigiously  until  frost.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  extra  early  and  of  the  bent  flavor— firm  anil  crisp  ;  un- 
excelled for  pickling  or  slicing.  It  is  a  favorite  with  all  who 
have  grown  it.  Packet,  10  Cents. 

CREAM  BUTTER  LETTUCE.  This  superb  new  variety 
forms  a  large,  round  solid  head,  outside  green  and  within  a  rich 
cream  yellow.  It  is  particularly  sweet  and  buttery  to  the  taste, 
and  remains  for  weeks  of  the  finest  quality. 

Packet,  10  Cents. 

RADISHES.  Ten  Summer  Varieties  Mixed.  This  is  a 
grand  collection  of  all  the  best  sorts— red,  yellow  and  white- 
long,  half-lone,  round,  etc.  One  sowing  will  keep  your  table 
supplied  with  beautiful  crisp  radishes  for  many  weeks. 

Packet.  lO  Cents. 

VEGETABLE  PEACH  OR  MANGO  MELON.    Une  ol  the 

most  beautiful  of  vegetables,  crowing  on  vines  same  as  melons, 
resembling  oranges  in  color,  shape  and  size.  The  flesh  is  snow 
white  and  makes  very  handsome,  delicious  preserves  and  sweet 
Pickles;  excellent  fried,  ami  for  mangoes  they  have  no  eijual. 
Extremely  early,  of  the  easiest  culture  and  a  wonderful  yielder, 
covering  the  ground  with  its  golden  fruit—  calling  forth  words 
of  astonishment  and  admiration.  Full  directions  fur  planting, 
preserving,  etc.,  on  every  packet.  Packet.  10  Cents. 

TOMATOES.  Ten  Large  Varieties.  Mere  we  bare  a  choice 
collection  of  the  latest  improved  and  best  tomatoes  in  cultiva- 
tion. In  separate  packets  these  alone  would  cost  over  '>0  cents. 
They  are  all  excellent  quality,  smooth  and  solid— just  the  thins 
for  family  use.  Useful  also  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  several 
of  them  will  grow  to  an  enormou*  nizr.        Packet,  10  Cent*. 

IMPROVED  GUERNSEY  PARSNIP.  A  greatly  Improved 
and  wonderfully  fine  strain  of  parsnip.  All  praise  its  high  qual- 
ity »  grows  larger  than  the  Hollow  frown,  but  not  so  long,  and 
is  more  easily  gathered.  A  very  heavy  cropper  roots  fine  grained 
and  smooth.  Packet,  5  Cent**. 

PEERLESS  or  ICE  CREAM  WATERMELON.  The  beat 
sort  for  family  use.  Superior  in  every  respect,  and  can  not  be 
surpassed  in  exquisite  flavor.  Of  medium  size,  mottled  green; 
flesh  rich  scarlet ;  thin  rind ;  very  sweet.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  melons;  very  productive;  a  vigorous  grower,  succeeding  well 
in  all  sections.  Packet,  5  Cent**. 

PERFECT  GEM  SQUASH.  Good  for  both  summer  and 
winter  use.   Creamy  white  color;  thin  skin,  with  finegrained, 


deliriously  flavored  flesh;  about  six  inches  in  diameter— just  the 
size  for  family  use.  It  is  one  of  the  best  winter  keepers;  a  pro- 
digious bearer—twenty-four  fine  squashes  having  been  grown  on 
a  single  vine.  It  is  such  a  hardy  grower  that  it  often  succeeds 
where  other  varieties  fail.  Packet.  5  Cent*. 

MUSKMELONS.  Ten  Varieties  in  one  Large  Packet. 
They  comprise  the  cream  of  all  the  finest  muskiuelons  known- 
Extra  Early,  medium  and  late.  Some  are  small,  some  me- 
dium size  and  others  real  giants.  They  are  hardy,  stire  grow- 
ers, and  will  be  a  treasure  indeed  to  every  melon  lover— supply- 
ing the  sweetest,  most  luscious  melons  for  several  months. 
All  the  mixed  seed  is  choice  quality— grown  separate  and  care- 
fully mixed.  Packet,  10  Cent*. 

MAMMOTH  TOURS  PUMPKIN.  A  popular  French  yariel  j , 
which  grows  to  an  immense  size,  often  weighing  10U  to  ISO  pound*, 
anil  has  been  grown  to  exceed  2o<t.  I>esirab]e  for  cooking  pur- 
poses and  stock  feeding.  Full  directions  given  on  every  packet 
for  producing  the  biggest  giants.  Packet.  lO  Centw. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

OIANT  P  UNTIES.  Fifty  colors,  shades  and  marking*. 
Pansies  are  the  loveliest  and  most  popular  of  all  flowers.  They 
bloom  very  early  and  will  continue  the  entire  season,  making  a 
wondrous  display  of  exquisite  colors.  Packet.  20  Cents. 

SWEET  PEAS.  Fashion's  fragrant  floral  favorites.  Over 
fifty  varieties  of  incomparable  beauty  and  exquisite  perfume. 
Blooming  freely  all  summer  ami  autumn:  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture; unrivalled  for  cutting;  entrancingly  fragrant)  grace- 
ful in  form  ;  innumerable  varietv  in  coloring.  This  "gilt  edge*' 
mi x t ure  contains  Eckford's  Finest  Large  Flowering  Hjybredfl 
and  many  other  superior  varieties.  Packet.  10  Cent*. 

PRIZE  POPPIES,  Forty  superb  varieties  of  marvelous 
beauty.  There  is  nothing  more  gorgeou*  than  the  I>ouble  Pop- 
ples, bursting  with  fnllness,  glowing  with  colors,  and  like  great 
peonies  or  enow  balls  in  size.    Few  flowers  are  easier  to  grow. 

Packet,  to  Ctonift. 

EVERBLOOMING  PETUNIAS.  Forty  varieties  and  eolora. 
These  are  charming  for  outdoor  decorations,  window  boxes, 
or  anywhere  where  gorgeous  show  and  early,  continuous  blos- 
soming is  desired.  The  Petunia  is  the  people's  flower.  They 
wjll  commence  blooming  in  a  month  or  so  after  seed  in  sown, 
and  continue  to  produce  a  perfect  cloud  of  brilliant  blossoms 
until  hard  frost.  Packet.  10  Cent*. 

MIXED  FLOWERS.  Over  300  Varieties.  This  desirable 
package,  if  carefully  sown  and  cared  for,  will  produce  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  flowers,  We  think  no  grander  mixture  has 
ever  nefore  been  put  up.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  such  a  bed 
can  form  any  idea  of  its  dazzling  brilliancy  or  creat  beauty.  It 
will  b«  a  continual  pleasure— the  different  seasons  of  bloom 
showing  new  beauties  every  day.  Packet  15  Cen^la. 


The  above  seeds,  if  purchased  at  any  retail  store,  would  cost  Si  .60,  but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
Poultry  Kekper  and  Epitomist  into  new  homes,  and  furnishing  our  readers  with  some  of  the  latest,  best 
and  most  novel  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  grown  we  have  contracted  with  one  of  the  most 
reliable  seedsmen  and  seed  growers  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  us  with  the  above  described  seeds  in  large 
quantities,  which  will  be  shipped  direct  from  his  seed  house  and  warerooms,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  his  seeds,  and  secures  for  us  a  price  which  enables  us  to  make  this  most  liberal  oner,  which 
is  positively  the  Biggest  offer  ever  made  by  this  or  any  other  reliable  paper. 

YOU  CAN  GET 
YOUR  SEEDS 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


vitl. 


sub: 


criptiaO  to  the  Poultry  Keener  and  Agricultural  KpitomiM  all  lor  HO  I  tut-,  postage  prepaid. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  our  iwrj  .see^i  Collection  AbHoiutci.v  Free*  postage  prepaid 
to  any  une  sending  us  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Poilthy  Kf.ei'EH  and  AOBfCULTPBAL  Eimt 
omist  at  55  Cents  each,  (or  include  the  needs  with  each  hubhcription  at  fiO cents  each).  Or  tin 
H-i-.U  will  be  •.•■tit  to  any  single  address  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  am 
Agricultural  Epitomikt  for  Mi  rent*.  po*tatfe  prepaid  in  each  and  every  CBS*.  H  ben  ordering 
make  all  Pout-office  or  Express  money  order*  or  bank  drafts  payable  to  the  Pol  ltry  Keeper  Co.  Two-cent  puetage  stamps  will  be 
accepted  for  amounts  less  than  one  dollar.  Address  all  communications  to 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parke- burg,  Pa. 


OUR  OFFER! 
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Account  Boot, 


The  Only  Complete  Work  Published.  Every 
Farmer  Can  Double  His  Profits. 

This  woik  must  not  be  compared  with 
anything  else  ever  published  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  large  iu  size,  9^x13  inches, 
very  handsomely  bound,  and  made  of  the 
very  heaviest  extra  double  French  folio 
cap  paper,  ruled  in  blue  and  red,  and  has 
printed  headings  for  every  item  and 
transaction,  so  that  by  merely  putting 
<lown  a  few  figures  each  day  the  farmer 
knows  exactly  what  crops  pay  him  best, 
and  where  he  can  make  changes  to  ad- 
vantage. It  is  worth  at  least  $[,000  Per 
Year  to  any  average  farmer.  It  does 
not  require  anything  but  a  legible  hand- 
writing to  keep  it,  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  book-keeping  being  necessary. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  all  leading  agri- 
cultural papers,  and  very  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Grange  and  its  officers. 
The  condensed  table  of  contents  below 
•will  show  how  complete  it  is.  There  are 
■a  number  of  blank  pages  for  contracts, 
receipts,  etc.,  also  154  tables  of  ready  ref- 
erence and  reckoning,  many  of  which 
give  information  worth  ten  times  the 
•cost  of  the  book,  and  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  purchasing  expensive  works  on 
these  special  subjects.  It  tells  all  about 
fertilizers  aud  their  values,  remedies  for 
accidents,  recipes  for  making  solders  and 
cements,  paints,  etc.,  how  to  lay  out  sur- 
faces, computation  of  interest,  business 
laws,  weather  tables,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  this  information 
alone  being  valuable  beyond  computa- 
tion. The  portion  for  keeping  the  ac- 
counts is  very  full,  but  for  want  of  space 
we  can  only  specify  as  follows: 

Full  directions  for  entering  every 
transaction  on  the  farm;  maps  arranged 
for  platting  correctly  the  farm,  the 
garden,  and  orchard;  ample  space  for  re- 
cording every  incident  as  it  occurs;  a  list 
and  value  of  each  animal  and  implement 
on  the  farm;  facts  relating  to  tenants, 
their  lands  aud  products;  employment  of 
laborers,  with  transactions  and  accounts; 
the  forest  land,  its  expense  and  profit; 
each  tract  of  land  in  cultivation,  its  plow- 
ing, fertilizing  and  planting;  the  harvest- 
ing of  every  crop,  with  expenses  and 
profits  from  the  field  to  market;  the 
breeding,  increase,  purchase,  loss,  sale, 
and  profits  from  animals;  the  produc- 
tions of  the  poultry  yard,  the  dairy,  the 
garden  and  orchard;  outlay  on  account 
•of  the  farm  and  the  house;  cash  received 
and  investments  on  personal  account; 
the  physician's  account,  and  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  sick;  a  statement  of  all  stock 
and  implements,  value,  etc  ,  at  the  close 
of  the  year;  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  and  value  of  produce  made  dur- 
ing the  year;  a  statement  of  all  farm  ex- 
penses contracted  during  the  year;  and  an 
annual  balance  sheet,  showiug  profits  or 
losses  for  the  year. 

Price  per  copy,  postpaid,  in  English 
Silk  Cloth,  $3.00,  or  free  fur  only  five 
subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at 
50  cents  each. 


This  new  work 
c on  tains  only 
such  original  and 
selected  recita- 
tions as  have  b~ en 
approved,  and  in 
many  cases  tested 
and  received  the 
sanction  of  the 
most  prominent 
elocutionists  in 
this  country  and 
Europe.  Apart 
from  the  original 
piecesinthe  work 
there  are  many 
rare  and  curious 
selections  which 
cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  pub- 
lication. The  popular  Recitations  tkL,ASCA," 
"The  Chariot  KAct"  from  "Bew  Hur,""A 
Tuxedo  Romance,"  "The  Face  upon  the 
.Floor,"  "Kissing  Cup's  Race,"  and  man  vother 
new  and  famous  PlECESare  incorporated'in  this 
•legant  work.  "The  Tuxedo"  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  attractive  Book  ever  published.  317 
pages,  Extra  Cloth,  Top  Gilt,  Price,  75  cts. 

Or  free  for  two  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each,  or  four  6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  go  cents. 

Crowley's  Egg  Record, 

A  very  convenient  book  to  have  about  the 
poultry  house,  so  that  you  will  know  at  the 
<md  of  the  year  facts  that  will  be  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  ten  cents,  or  tree  for  two  3- 
month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


"CUSHING"  CONDENSED 


An  ABC  Guide  to  Parliamentary 
Law  and  Rules  of  Order,  especially 
Adapted  tor  Ladies'  Societies,  with  ForniB  of 
Constitution  and  By-LawB,  based  on  the  high- 
est authorities. 

Woman's  right  to  have  her  Bay  in  the 
world's  affairs  is  no  longer  questioned. 
That  her  influence  is  in  the  right  direction  in 
nearly  every  domain  which  has  heretofore  been 
held  as  exclusively  man's  own  is  well  nigh 
universally  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Aud  why  notl  She  has  talent,  energy, 
anil  courage.  Moreover,  she  holds  to  a 
higher  and  a  purer  ideal. 

With  all  her  natural  qualifications  and  her 
acquired  talents,  however,  she  muBt  fail  to  make 
her  influence  felt  if  she  be  ignorant  of  the 
piinciplc-s  and  rules  which  govern  deliber- 
ative assemblies.  She  must  know  how  to 
organize,  and  how  to  proceed  when  organized.  She  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  Law,  to  make  her  other  knowl- 
elgejeffective.  Without  a  know  ledge  of  Parliamentary  Law. 
organized  effort  is  impossible.  It  is  needed  not  only  to  enable  her  to 
preside,  but  to  guide  tier  as  a  member  in  every  step  of  the  proceed- 
ing. If  she  be  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  Parliamentary 
Rules,  she  must  have  them  at  hand  in  so  convenient  a  form  that 
thev  can  be  instantly  referred  to. 

CTJSHING  CONDENSED  presents  them  in  such  a  form, 
shorn  of  all  discussion  of  their  abstruse  principles  or  their  origin. 
Supplied  with  an  Alphabetical  Thumb  Index,  one  is  able  to 
open  at  once  to  the  point  involved^atid  tind  concisely  and  distinctly 
stated  the  information  required.  Though  omitting  nothing  that  it  is 
essential  to  know,  the  book  is  in  so  small  a  compass  that  it  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket-book  or  watch  pocket.  A  full  outline  for  model 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  is  appended.  Never  before  was  so  much 
practical  information  condensed  into  so  small  a  book.  Containing 
120  pages,  size  3  1-2x2  1-4  inches.  Bound  in  Russia,  price  26  cents" 
seal  40  cents,  postpaid. 

Or  Russia  copy  free  for  two  6  month 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  three  3- 
month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each,  or 
with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  65  cents. 


Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  qts.  The  Gem  is  the  only 
double-action  Freezer  of  reputation  made 
to-day.  Why  ?  Because  all  imitations  of  it 
have  failed,  and  the  Gem  is  the  only  one  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  practical  use.  The  Gem 
has  been  the  model  to  other  makers  for  all 
that  was  best  in  an  ice  cream  freezer,  and 
has  been  imitated  (without  success)  more 
than  any  freezer  made  in  the  last  ten  years- 

We  want  to  help  you  get  ready  for  the  hot 
weather  of  next  summer.  The  Gem  Freezer 
is  a  grand  addition  to  your  home.  We  have 
one  and  know  it.  Ten  cents  worth  of  ice, 
15  minutes  turn  and  you  have  delicious  ice 
cream  for  the  family, which  is  very  nice  after 
a  hard  day's  work  in  warm  weather  or  when 
your  neighbors  spend  an  evening.  Two 
quart,  $2,  or  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each.  Four  quart,  $2.50,  or  free  for 
six  subscribers  at  50  cents  each.  Six  quartt 
(most  desirable),  $3,  or  free  for  eight  sub- 
scribers at  50  cents,  or  in  either  case  two  6- 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  will  count  the 
same  as  one  yearly  subscription  at  50  cents. 
You  pay  the  freight  in  all  cases. 

The  "Slot"  Pencil  Sharpener. 

Every  person  who  has  much  use  for  a  lead 
pencil  knows  how  badly  they  need  a  good 
article  to  sharpen  them.  We  have  tried 
many,  but  not  till  we  came  across  ttte  Siot 
Pencil  Sharpener  did  we  get  an  article  we 
would  recommend.  This  one  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  supply 
them  to  our  friends.  If  it  gets  dull  it  is 
easily  made  sharp  again  and  will  last  a  long 
time.  Suitable  for  either  lead  or  slate  pen- 
cils. Price,  15  cent?,  postpaid,  or  free  for 
two  3-month  subscribers  a'  15  cents  each. 


Willford's  Original  Dialogues  and 
Speeches  for  Young  Folks. 

Being  by  far  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  ever  issued.  This  work 
supplies  that  palpable  need  which 
has  so  long  been  evident  in  books 
of  this  class,  that  of  dialogues  and 
speeches  adapted  to  the  natures  of 
children.  The  work  contains  19 
Original  Dialogues  and  53  Speeches 
especially  adapted  for  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  1 2  years. 
160  pages.  Price  25  cts,  or  free 
for  two  3-month  subs,  at  15c  each. 


This  collection  of  twenty-three  packets  of  the  celebrated  James  Vick  Seeds  sent 
free  for  three  subscribers  tu  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each,  or  six  6-month 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  $1.00,  post- 
paid. 

Bad  Spells  Cured. 

A  UNIQUE  COMPANION. 

How  to  Spell  Correctly  2  ,0O0  Words. 

This  little  work  gives  the  correct  orthog- 
raphy of  all  the  words  in  common  use.  This 
handy  companion  is  especially  adapted  to 
every  day  use,  made  to  fit  the  vest  pocket 
and  bound  in  a  style  which  makes  it  durable 
and  elegant.  This  Speller  is  not  a  reprint, 
but  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  compe- 
tent hands  to  meet  the  general  want  for  a 
book  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  space  it  occu- 
pies has  no  superior  in  the  publishing  world. 
144  pages.  Size  5x2%  inches.  Imitation 
alligator.  Price,  12  cents,  postpaid,  or  free 
for  only  two  3-month' subscribers  at  15  cents 
each. 

A  Valuable  Premium 

For  8  Subscribers. 


This  cut  is  not  quite  correct,  but  it  is  put 
hers  to  direct  special  attention  to  this  great 
book. 


Dr.  Cieason's  Great  Work. 


EVERYONE  THEIR  OWN  DOCTOR. 

Probably  there  is  110  better  book  published 
in  the  American  language  than  this.  The 
author  has  enjoyed  a  practice  for  the  last 
fifty  yenrs  second  to  none. 

This  book  contains  four  hundred  pages, 
acd  about  three  hundred  illustrations,  and 
is  beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  We  know  of 
110  book  which  we  can  p.-eseut  to  our  readers 
with  so  rnucb.  satisfaction  as  this. 

It  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
$4.20,  for  a  club  of  eight  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each. 


This  splendid  selection  of  twenty  pack- 
ets of  the  celebrated  James  Vick  Fiower 
Seeds  sent  free  for  only  three  subscribers 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each, 
or  five  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each. 

Stencil  Plate  for  Bags. 

Everv  farmer  needs  his  name  on  his  grain 
bags,  and  it  can  be  quickly  and  durably  put 
there  with  a  brass  Stencil  Plate.  They  are 
useful  for  marking  boxes,  coops  and  other 
articles.  Your  name  in  one  inch  letters  cut 
in  brass  plate.  Sent,postpaid,for  fifty  cents, 
or  free  for  three  sub.-cribers  at  fifty  cents.or 
six  (i-inonth  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 
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Market  Stock  and  Prices. 

One  reason  why  some  are  disappointed 
In  not  securing  high  prices  for  poultry 
shipped  to  market  is  that  they  do  not 
realize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  size  of  a 
bird  that  gives  the  value,  but  the  quality. 

The  carloads  of  scraggy  stock  that  reach 
the  market  is  enormous,  and  yet  a  major- 
ity of  the  persons  who  make  such  ship- 
ments suppose  that  the  best  prices  should 
be  obtained  because  the  quotations  vary 
but  little  when  the  demand  is  great. 

A  fat,  plump  fowl  will  sell  readily  and 
at  more  than  the  market  price,  but  a  poor 
and  inferior  carcass,  no  matter  how  much 
it  weighs  or  how  fresh  it  may  be,  will  not 
pass  out  of  the  merchant's  hands  until  all 
the  best  stock  is  gone.  When  prices  are 
quoted,  it  is  better  to  take  a  price  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  figures  given,  as 
the  value  of  the  stock  sent,  and  you  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  disappointment  when 
the  merchants  sends  his  returns  to  you. 


This  paragraDh  marked  means  that  we  have 
•sent  vou  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
'Examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
-ind  the  "Illustrator  Quarterly.",. Re*d all  ibout 
•  t  id  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Some  of  the  Crosses. 

How  to  make  a  "good  cross"  for  farm- 
ers' purposes  must  be  leaned  from  the 
agricultural  papers  entirely,  for  crosses 
are  ignored  by  those  who  breed  fancy 
poultry.  "We  can  name  several  crosses 
that  may  be  made  to  advantage,  but  there 
is  one  in  particular  that  has  always  been 
tried  with  success,  the  rcsull  being  a  great 
improvement  over  the  common  fowl.  If 
the  flock  of  fowls  are  mongrels,  either  pro- 
curea  thoroughbred  cockerel  from  a  reli- 


able breeder,  or  eggs  for  next  .season's 
cross.  The  first  cross  for  the  purposes  to 
which  we  refer  is  to  use  aBrahma  or  Lang- 
Bhan  cockerel  with  the  common  flock  in  or- 
der to  add  more  size.  Keep  all  the  best 
pullets  and  breed  them  the  next  season  to 
a  II  1  nl  .11  cock.  The  cross  will  be  a  mag- 
niliceut  one,  giving  large  heavy  bodies, 
early  maturity,  large  eggs  from  the  pul- 
lets, hardiness  and  tins  grain  to  the  flesh. 
The  pure  Iloudan  is  not  good  for  winter 
laying,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  dash  of 


Houdan  blood  infused  into  a  flock  that  did 
not  increase  egg  production.  A  cross  be- 
tween a  Brahma  hen  and  Iloudan  cockerel 
makes  an  extraordinary  tine  fowl  for  mar- 
ket, and  the  hens  from  the  cross  are  excel- 
lent sitters  and  mothers.  The  next  season 
the  pullets  from  the  Houdan  cross  should 
be  bred  to  a  clean  legged  fowl,  with  a  small 
corrb,  such  as  the  Wyandotte.  This  gives 
less  top-knot,  which  is  of  no  advantage, 
shorter  body  and  more  vigor.  The  princi- 
pal objection  to  the  Houdan  is  the  crest, 


extra'  toes  and  dark  color,  but  a  single 
cross  is  so  m  obliter.ilo£&>y  a  eli'ingc  to 
new  breeds  annually.  'f*|he  Wyandotte 
cross  gives  a  yellow  tinge,  cleans  the  legs 
of  feathers  from  the  Brahma  blood,  and  re- 
tains compactness  of  form.  A  Plymouth 
Rock  would  do  110  harm  for  a  succeeding 
cross,  but  a  reversiou  to  the  small  breeds. 
sti':h  as  the  Leghorn,  (rose  combs),  wou id 
be  beneficial,  if  the  hens  are  over  large  or 
unwieldy,  which  imparts  activity.  Always 
breed  for  what  you^want  in  a  fowl,  but  in 


order  to  do  so  useonly  the  pure  bred  males. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
farmers,  and  the  cost  is  but  very  little. 


Limeand  Roup. 

Finely  powdered  air-slaked  lime,  freely 
dusted  on  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  poul- 
try house,  is  the  best  preventive  of  roup, 
and  better  than  whitewash  for  disinfecting 
the  premises.  It  also  assists  in  drying  the 
interior,  by  absorbing  moisture,  and  a  lump 


of  lime  111  the  drinking  water  will  also  be 
of  advantage. 

Iron  Tonics. 

Some  writers  are  urgent  in  recommend- 
ing iron  in  some  form  as  a  tonic  for  pou'« 
try.  and  advi-e  the  u-e  of  copperas  or 
Douglass  mixture.  If  iron  is  used,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
to  each  quart  of  drinking  water.  It  is 
harmless,  beneficial,  and  costs  but  very 
little. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA.S  — Bred.by  Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Park,  Illinois 
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No.  25. 

(Continued  from  j£anuary.) 

In  our  letter  of  September  last,  (if  we 
remember  correctly)  we  referred  at  consid- 
able  length,  to  a  harmonious  and  conse- 
quently happy  couple,  somewhat  passed 
middle  life,  but  yet  robust,  active  and 
energetic,  who  are  obtaining  a  very  com- 
fortable living  almost  entirely  from  poul- 
try culture  as  well  as  attempting  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future.  We  refrain  from  en- 
tering more  fully  into  details,  lest  we 
should  monopolize  too  much  space,  but  as 
several  requests  for  more  particulars  have 
reached  us  from  various  sections  of  the 
country,  we  cheerfully  comply  with  them, 
and  would  have  done  so  sooner,  had  it 
been  possible  without  making  another  visit 
to  the  parties,  and  as  they  live  at  some 
distance,  it  has  not  been  convenient  until 
recently  to  perform  the  journey. 

In  our  former  letter,  we  stated  that 
they  had  about  270  head  of  adult  poultry 
but  were  aiming  for  400  as  their  final 
limit  (at  least  for  the  present)  having  500 
or  more,  growing,  promising  chickens,  al- 
ready well  advanced,  from  which  to  make 
up  their  "immortal  four-hundred"  and  that 
they  were  hastening  the  completion  of 
proper  accommodations  for  this  number. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  our  recent  visit,  we 
found  the  poultry  house  practically  finish- 
ed, and  actually  occupied  by  the  antici- 
pated 400  head  of  poultry,  every  one  of 
which,  without  a  solitary  exception,  (and 
we  "viewed  them  with  a  critic's  eye") 
were  pictures  of  health,  contentment  and 
happiness. 

In  making  up  their  increased  flock,  they 
had,  in  the  first  place,  gradually  sold  100 
of  their  adult  poultry,  selecting  for  sale 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  gave  evidence 
of  having  passed  their  usefulness,  or  (what 
is  nearly  as  bad)  of  paying  no  profit  dur- 
ing the  next  four  or  five  months,  when 
their  services  would  be  most  needed  and 
most  valuable.  Any  poultryman  whose 
flocks  are  numerous  enough  to  require  all 
his  attention,  and  who  is  therefore  almost 
continually  among  them,  and  observes 
their  characteristics  and  habits,  can  select 
such  unprofitable  specimens  with  much 
certainty.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
we  start  with  the  well  known  fact  that 
hens  rarely  lay  to  much  extent  while 
moulting,  although  we  have  had  several 
instances  of  their  doing  so.  Where  a  hen 
moults  early  enough  to  don  her  new  coat 
say,  by  the  first  of  October,  she  will  usu- 
ally commence  to  lay  at  once,  if  the  weath- 
er is  favorable,  as  it  usually  then  is,  in 
this  latitude,  and  will  continue  to  lay  all 
winter,  and  through  the  spring,  an5  more 
or  less  during  the  summer,  and  in  fact 
fa*irly  well  until  the  return  of  her  former 
season  of  moulting.  Such  hens  are  among 
the  ones  to  keep  over  winter,  if  any  old 
ones  are  kept.  Other  hens  lay  quite  regu- 
larly, well  into  the  late  fall,  and  will  com- 
mence to  moult  in  season  to  finish  before 
January,  or  possibly  February.  These 
hens  are  also  worth  keeping,  because  their 
eggs  in  the  late  fall,  are  at  the  highest 
price,  and  the  short  period  of  rest  after 
finishing  their  moult,  and  before  com- 
mencing to  lay  again,  does  them  much 
good,  and  does  us  very  little  harm,  be- 
cause the  price  of  eggs  has  then  dropped 
to  a  much  lower  figure,  and  when  they  re- 
sume laying  in  the  very  early  spring, 
they  will  yield  more  eggs  in  the  next  six 
or  seven  months,  than  during  the  first 
year  of  their  lives,  and  will  fill  a  very 
important  gap,  by  laying  when  the  pul- 
lets that  have  been  laying  all  winter, 
have  gone  out  on  a  strike. 

But  there  are  other  hens,  and  plenty 
of  them,  that  arrange  to  finish  their  moult- 
ing operations  the  latter  part  of  October, 
or  first  of  November,  a  most  inauspicious 
time,  for  before  they  can  "get  a  gait  on" 
cold  weather  arrives  and  prevents  them 
from  commencing  to  lay.  Thus  they  are 
dead  weights  to  carry  for  four  months, 
and  they  fill  houses  that  might  be  occupied 
by  pullets  that  would  lay  from  3  1-2  to 
5  dozen  eggs  each,  during  that  time. 
These  are  the  hens  to  sell  in  August,  and 
a  practiced  eye  can  detect  them  without 
fail,  as  soon  as  they  show  the  first  indi- 
cation of  moulting,  and  before  they  have 
lost  much  time.  This  is  the  plan  of  se- 
lecting, or  culling  out,  adopted  by  the 
couple  "under  consideration." 

But  to  return:— Their  sales  of  100  adult 
birds,  left  say  170  best  specimens  of  last 
year's  old  stock  on  hand,  to  which  they 
added  230  or  235  of  their  best  chickens, 
making  the  desired  400  or  a  few  more. 
It  is  their  invariable  custom  to  carry  over 
a  large  portion  of  their  best  poultry  into 
its  second  year,  believing  that  when  prop- 
erly selected,  the  second  year  of  a  hen  is 
as  profitable  as  her  first,  and  we  are  not 
inclined  to  dispute  the  opinion,  although 
the  majority  of  most  successful  poultry- 
men  we  ever  knew,  disposed  of  every  soli- 
tary adult  bird,  both  male  and  female, 


in  July,  August  and  September,  (the  exact 
time,  of  course  depending  upon  circum- 
stances) and  relied  wholly  upon  young 
stock  to  take  their  places— and  we  freely 
confess  that  had  we  enough  fully  matured 
A  No.  1  pullets  to  completely  fill  all  our 
houses  in  October,  and  if  it  was  necessary 
to  sell  either  the  pullets  or  even  the  most 
promising  adult  stock  that  ever  lived,  and 
if  we  wanted  eggs  more  particularly  in 
winter  and  for  market  purposes,  the  great 
temptation  would  be  to  let  the  old  hens 
slide  and  trust  to  the  pullets;  but  we 
are  told  that  in  our  devotions  we  should 
pray  "lead  us  not  into  temptation"  and 
we  are  certainly  and  voluntarily  running 
into  this  temptation  of  selling  well-tried 
and  valuable  hens,  if  we  rear  more  first- 
class  pullets  than  we  can  otherwise  ac- 
commodate. 

But  we  are  getting  off  the  track  again: — 
Their  500  or  more  chickens  were  all  hatch- 
ed during  April,  in  incubators,  by  a  neigh- 
bor, but  at  what  cost,  we  omitted  to  in- 
quire. They  of  course  furnished  their  own 
eggs,  from  such  matings  as  best  suited 
them,  and  reared  the  chickens  at  home, 
by  our  own  system  of  home-made  brooders, 
the  construction  of  which  is  familiar  to  all 
our  readers.  Only  a  small  portion  of  their 
poultry  appeared  to  be  thoroughbred,  but 
the  majority  of  it  was  the  result  of  va- 
rious crosses  of  pure  breeds,  in  much  of 
which,  the  impress  of  the  Brown  Leghorn 
male  was  plainly  visible.  This  necessi- 
tated the  selling  all  the  male  chickens, 
as  they  would  not  be  desirable  breeders 
for  further  crossing.  Some  of  the  flocks 
resulted  from  a  second  crossing,  as  for 
instance,  mating  a  Brown  Leghorn  cock- 
erel with  light  Brahmas  hens,  and  cross- 
ing their  pullets  the  next  year  with  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel: — Or  an- 
other instance,  was  mating  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerel  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  producing  black  pullets,  and  mating 
these  pullets  the  next  year  with  a  White 
Wyandotte  cockerel,  resulting  in  fair  sized 
pullets  of  a  rather  light  and  quite  pretty 
but  nondescript  color,  and  with  very  con- 
spicuous dark  striped  hackles,  rendering 
the  birds,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  attrac- 
tive in  appearance.  Cochins,  of  several 
varieties,  had  been  crossed  with  Brown 
Leghorn  males,  but  the  progeny  did  not 
make  quite  as  eary  or  as  persistent  layers 
as  where  some  other  breeds  of  hens  were 
used.  This  was  noticeable  when  compar- 
ing their  nests  with  those  of  many  other 
rooms,  several  of  which  latter  contained 
from  10  to  16  eggs  as  the  day's  production 
from  twenty  hens,  although  "the  hour  of 
observation  "was  only  2  p.  m.  and  perhaps 
other  hens  were  yet  to  lay  before  .night, 
which  was  certainly  a  good  showing  for 
a  cold  and  raw  day  in  midwinter — while 
in  the  first  named  rooms,  the  hens,  al- 
though very  handsome,  bright  and  promis- 
ing (like  many  persons  of  same  description 
whom  we  have  met  during  our  meander- 
ings  through  this  vale  of  tears)  had  not 
yet  fulfilled  ther  promises  to  any  great 
extent,  but  were  expected  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  very  soon,  and 
thus  redeem  their  character.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  aforesaid  nondescript  col- 
ored pullets  were  the  best  layers  in  the 
house,  their  outpouring  for  that  day  be- 
ing nearly  89  per.  cent.  (How  is  that  for 
high?)  But  how  long  they  can  maintain 
this  jog,  is  an  unsolved  conundrum.  Ob- 
viously they  must  soon  lay  out  their  litter, 
and  how  soon  they,  will  resume  laying, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  smaller  breeds  of  hens,  although 
proverbially  good  layers,  so  far  as  regard 
numbers  of  eggs,  were  not  employed  at 
all  in  crossing,  nor  were  they  even  rep- 
resented on  the  farm,  and  throughout  the 
entire  flocks,  perhaps  the  barred  Plymouth 
Rock  blood  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
any  one  breed,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms 
the  specimens  quite  nearly  approached 
thoroughbred  in  general  appearance. 

As  may  be  inferred,  the  principal  income 
is  from  eggs;  the  sale  of  poultry  being 
confined  to  the  cockerels  and  superan- 
nuated hens,  the  latter  always  bringing  as 
much,  if  not  a  trifle  more  than  it  cost 
to  raise  them..  The  cockerels  being  hatch- 
ed in  April,  of  course  reach  market  size 
too  late  to  bring  high  prices,  but  if  well 
shaped,  quickly  matured  and  plump,  they 
will  even  then,  usually  pay  enough  profit 
to  half  (and  occasionally  three-quarters) 
cover  the  cost  of  raising  the  pullets  to 
laying  age.  Without  such  aid  from  the 
cockerels,  the  pullets  at  that  age,  are 
supposed  to  have  cost  about  fifty  cents 
each.  Early  (or  winter)  chickens  have 
never  been  attempted,  owing  first,  to  want 
of  necessary  accommodations  for  their  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  culture,  and  the 
labor  and  expense  of  providing  such,  and 
secondly,  to  the  greater  amount  of  work 
connected  with  rearing  them,  than  is  re- 
quired in  caring  for  laying  stock  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  thus  do  this  couple 
forego  by  far  tfp  most  profitable  branch 
of  the  business,  but  they  may  perhaps 
arrange  to  adopt  it  to  more  or  less  extent, 
later  on. 

As  our  visit  was  specially  made  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  we  availed  ourselves 
of  the  Yankee's  prerogative  to  ask  ques- 
tions innumerable,  and  "regardless  of  con- 
sequences," and  the  above  allusion  to  well 
shaped  plump  cockerels,,  reminds  us  of 
having,  as  one  result,  gleaned  a  valuable 
illustration   of  a   truth   which   we  hav» 


harped  upon  for  the  last  dozen  years  or 
more,  to  wit: — that  in  prosecuting  the 
poultry  business,  only  plump  shaped,  quick 
maturing  breeds  shoud  be  selected,  if  we 
ever  expect  to  get  anywhere.  Now  our 
friends'  April  hatched  cockerels  comprised 
some  that  were  large  bodied,  raw  boned, 
loose  jointed,  and  as  "ill  favored"  as  the 
lean  cattle  that  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dream. 
The  poultry  cart  called  in  August  to  buy 
all  the  good  chickens  weighing  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  each,  at  16  cents  per  pound; 
but  these,  although  weighing  enough,  were 
not  in  sufficiently  good  condition,  and  were 
therefore  rejected.  It  called  again  in  Sep- 
tember and  took  all  the  good  chickens, 
but  still  rejected  these,  as  not  yet  quite 
plump  enough,  although  they  had  some- 
what improved  in  condition,  and  weighed 
five  pounds  each.  At  its  next  call,  in  Octo- 
ber, they  managed  to  pass  muster,  being 
in  fair  condition  and  weighing  six  pounds 
each,  but  the  price  had  declined  to  10 
cents  per  pound  and  they  brought  only 
60  cents  each.  The  pullets,  too,  were  al- 
most as  tardy  as  their  brothers  in  matur- 
ing, and  much  valuable  time  was  lost. 

Now  here  is  the  point: — Had  these  cock- 
erels been  of  proper  breed  or  cross,  and 
been  plump  in  August,  when  weighing 
four  pounds  each,  they  would  have  brought 
64  cents,  instead  of  which,  being  of  an 
undesirable  cross,  they  had  to  be  kept  two 
months  longer  before  they  could  be  sold 
at  all,  at  any  price,  and  at  an  age  when 
a  chicken  gormandizes  the  most  food;  and 
after  all  the  trouble  and  extra  expense, 
they  each  brought  only  four  cents  more 
than  they  would  have  done  two  months 
earlier,  had  they  been  of  a  better  cross. 
This  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  our  friends  will  never 
try  this  kind  of  poultry  again.  Why,  be- 
loved brethren  and  sisters,  we  would  not 
accept  a  lot  of  such  chickens  as  a  gift, 
even  if  some  well  meaning  but  deluded 
friends  were  to  bring  them  to  us,  already 
hatched,  and  strew  them  promiscuously 
and  broadcast  over  the  entire  farm,  as 
thick  as  the  quails  that  fell  round  about 
the  Iraelitish  camp  in  the  wilderness  on 
a  very  previous  occasion,  yea,  many,  many 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  for  the  more 
of  such  property  we  possessed,  the  poorer 
we  should  be,  and  the  more  fearfully  rapid 
would  be  our  strides  towards  the  alms 
house. 

As  we  have  occupied  more  than  our 
usual  space  and  have  not  yet  done  justice 
to  our  visit  or  to  the  subject,  we  will 
finish  the  narration  in  a  future  letter. 

Note: — For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  for 
our  annual  circulars,  we  will  state  that  our 
twenty-sixth  will  not  be  issued  at  present. 
Our  twenty-fifth,  issued  late  in  '96,  was 
so  comprehensive  and  expensive,  that  we 
printed  a  sufficiently  large  endition  to 
carry  us  through  the  present  year.  We 
make  this  statement  to  guard  our  friends 
against  disappointment  in  sending  for 
something  new.  W.  H.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 

South  Natick,  Mass. 


Giving  Medicine  to  Fowls. 

The  majority  of  poultrymen  are  prone  to 
"  doctor  "  fowls  on  the  first  sign  of  sick- 
ness. Unless  a  bird  is  a  very  valuable  one 
for  breeding,  or  for  exhibition,  it  does  not 
pay  to  handle  it.  Too  much  time  may  be 
devoted  to  a  hen  worth  ODly  fifty  cents. 
But  when  a  whole  flock  is  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, it  becomes  quite  a  loss  to  have  the 
members  gradually  die  off,  while  the  diffi- 
culty in  handling  them,  with  the  object  of 
giving  medicines,  is  increased.  The  princi- 
pal agent  for  giving  medicine  is  the  drink- 
ing water.  A  bird  will  sometimes  drink 
when  it  will  not  eat,  and  it  is  easier  to  give 
medicine  in  water  than  in  any  other  man- 
Always  separate  the  sick  fowls  from  the 
others,  as  it  lessens  the  work  and  prevents 
contagion.  It  is  best  10  use  no  medicine 
except  when  necessary.  A  healthy  fowl  is 
notbensfi'ed  by  compelling  it  to  partake 
of  something  it  does  not  require.  Mauy 
flocks  areinjured  by  being  dosed  wit  11  nos- 
irums.  Good  food  and  clean  quarters  are 
better  than  medicines. 


Cater  to  the  Markets. 

Find  out  what  is  required  in  your  near- 
est market,  and  aim  to  supply  that  which 
is  in  principal  demand.  New  York  prefers 
white  eggs,  while  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
give  dark  eggs  the  preference.  The  people 
of  all  cities  have  certain  "notions"  of  that 
kind,  and  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  thing  by 
its  outward  appearance.  The  color  of  the 
egg  shell  does  not  indicate  the  quality  of 
au  egg,  yet,  if  persons  are  disposed  to  pay 
a  few  cents  more  for  the  color  of  the  shell, 
all  you  have  to  do  in  the  matter  is  to  give 
them  what  tney  desire,  and  to  try  and 
please  them.  The  demand  of  the  market  is 
your  guide,  and  your  profit  depetds  on 
how  you  cater  to  it. 


Feathering  of  Chicks. 

If  a  brood  of  chicks  be  observed,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  not  pure  bred,  and  hatched 
from  eggs  procured  from  persons  keeping 
different  kinds  of  hens,  the  chicks  will  dif- 
fer greatly  in  a  few  days.  Those  possess- 
ing Leghorn,  Dorking,  Game  or  Hamburg 
blood  will  begin  to  shoot  out  the  tiny  feath- 
ers of  the  wings  and  tails  immediately, 
while  the  chicks  that  are  strongly  Brahma 
or  Cochin  will  remain  nearly  naked  until 
well  advanced  in  growth.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  lice  will  attack  the  feathering 
chicks  sooner  than  those  that  have  not  yet 
changed  the  down,  and  quick  feathering 
chicks  will  also  sooner  succumb  to  the  ef- 
fect of  dampness,  and  may  also  die  from  110 
apparent  cause.  This  is  due  to  the  great 
drain  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  elements  on 
the  system,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  feathers 
weakening  the  chicks.  For  this  reason  the 
chicks  with  but  few  wing  feathers  is  hardy, 
as  the  food  eaten  goes  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  body  instead  of  to  feathers,  and  such 
chicks  will  endure  more  cold,  grow  faster 
and  keep  in  better  health  than  the  ot  hers. 
Chicks  that  are  feathering  rapidly  will  be 
benefited  by  a  ration  of  chopped  cooked 
lean  beef  three  times  a  week,  and  shoulp 
have  nourishing  food. 


Exposure  and  Ventilation. 

The  great  craze  among  poultrymen  is 
ventilation.  Just  why  one  should  attempt 
to  ventilate  in  winter  is  a  mystery,  yet  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  are  attempting 
the  pouliry  business  pay  more  attention  to 
an  attempt  to  veutilate  than  to  anything 
else.  Thousands  of  chicks  in  brooder 
houses  are  annually  destroyed  by  venti- 
lation. We  recently  inspected  a  brooder 
house  containing  1,500  chicks.  They  were 
the  fiuest  and  best  we  ever  saw,  and  were 
doing  well.  The  owner  imagined  that  the 
house  was  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  so  he 
let  in  the '•  fresh  air."  There  was  no  per- 
ceptible draught,  but  the  chicks  were  af- 
fected, 600  of  them  dying.  He  could  not 
have  killed  so  many  had  he  tried  to  do  so 
with  the  house  closed.  Keep  young  chicks 
always  warm  and  comfortable.  You  can- 
not keep  oui  the  fre&b  air  unless  the  house 
is  hermetically  sealed. 


Selliug  Off  Stock. 

All  poultry  should  now  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket dressed.  It  is  cruel  to  ship  live  fowls 
in  cold  weather,  and  a  loss  will  result  on 
the  journey.  Reduce  the  flock  down  to  a 
condition  that  admits  of  better  care,  plenty 
of  room  and  larger  profit.  Keep  no  males 
other  than  the  actual  number  you  may  re- 
quire, and  get  rid  of  them  just  as  soon  as 
you  have  finished  hatching  all  the  chicks 
you  wish.  Males  are  not  necessary  to  in- 
duce the  hens  to  lay. 


Double- Yelked  Eggs. 
Double-yelked  eggs  are  not  desirable. 
Although  .a  double-yelked  egg  is  a  matter 
of  rejoicing,  and  the  hen  that  laid  it  consid- 
ered one  that  performs  double  duty,  yet  it 
indicates  that  the  reproductive  organs  are 
in  a  diseased  condition,  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  hen  being  too  fat.  Very  small 
eggs  may  be  laid  by  a  fat  hen  for  awhile, 
when  she  will  suddenly  lay  one  with  two 
yelks,  or  a  small  egg  iucased  in  a  larger 
one,  to  say  nothing  of  other  freaks,  all  of 
which  are  due  to  the  hen  being  out  of  con- 
dition.   

Hunting  the  Wild  Goat. 

The  White  Goat  or  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called,  is  a 
species  of  big  game  rarely  hunted  by 
sportsmen.  This  is  not  so  much  because 
of  the  difficultyr  of  killing  the  animal,  nor 
because  of  its  actual  rarity.  It  is  a  stupid 
animal,  easily  shot  when  once  found.  It 
is  not.  however,  found  in  the  usual  hunting 
grounds,  as  are  bear,  deer,  elk,  etc.  It  is 
remote  from  the  common  localities,  but 
where  found  is  in  goodly  numbers.  It 
ranges  very  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
above  timber  line  usually,  among  rocks 
and  cliffs.  This  requires  great  labor  to  get 
to  it,  but  once  there  the  hunter  will  get  his 
game  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
,  If  you  care  to  read  of  a  goat  hunt  made 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Range  in  Montana,  ia 
the  fall  of  1895,  send  six  cents  to  thas.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Won- 
derland '96,  which  recounts  sach  a  hunt 
ing  expedition. 
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THE  FAMOUS  0RR0CC0 
POULTRY  FARM 

Twice  within  two  weeks  past  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  this  writer  says  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Natick  "Bulletin,"  to  visit 
the  historic  shades  of  South  Natick,  still 
remembering,  as  I  never  fail  to  do  when 
passing  that  way,  to  pay  my  reverential 
regards  to  that  little  spot  of  earth  where 
reposes  the  dust  of  the  venerable  Indian 
apostle  Eliot,  pleased  to  note  its  improved 
appearance  since  the  town  revoked  the 
foolish  act  by  which  it  had  been  for  one 
year  given  up  to  be  a  loafing  place  for 
lawless  bands  of  nocturnal  carousers.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  that  night  rule  has 
passed  away  leaving  no  worse  consequences 
than  the  expense  of  some  hundred  dollars 
more  or  less  to  repair  the  vandalism  and 
put  the  property  under  better  protection. 

My  business  led  me  westward  through 
Eliot  street  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  winding 
Charles  to  the  Orrocco  Poultry  Farm  of 
Wm.  H.  Rudd  &  Son,  which  occupies  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  contains 
about  one  hundred  acres,  the  land  slop- 
ing southward  and  extending  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  photo  engraving  above 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings of  this  fine  estate,  which  is  well 
known  to  the  older  residents  of  our  town 
as  "the  old  Bacon  place." 

The  representation  of  the  dwelling  is 
very  good.  The  structure  is  quite  an- 
cient, having  been  built  in  colonial  times, 
and  is  really  the  only  old  building  on  the 
farm;  but  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  re- 


formity  of  temperature,  moisture,  or  any 
other  requisite,  it  is  the  best  he  has  ever 
used  or  seen.  He  also  says  they  neither 
make  incubators  nor  have  they  any  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  them;  yet  they  are  solid  in  the 
belief  that  they  have  "the  most  thoroughly 
practical  incubator  now  known." 

Their  largest  poultry  house  is  150  feet 
long  by  15  feet  wide,  divided  into  thirteen 
apartments  12  feet  wide,  with  a  three 
feet  passage  way  the  whole  length  of  the 
house;  and  with  each  room  is  connected 
a  separate  yard  125  feet  deep;  and  during 
this  summer  they  expect  to  build  a  brood- 
ing house  some  600  feet  in  length.  It 
will  have  a  cook  room  in  the  centre,  which 
will  extend  nearly  300  feet  east  and  west 
from  it. 

At  some  distance,  on  a  rising  ground 
between  house  and  barn,  is  a  cottage 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hired 
men  on  the  place  and  superintended  by  a 
competent  matron.  This  plan  of  boarding 
their  employees  gives  great  satisfaction, 
since  by  means  of  telephonic  connections 
from  the  house  with  cottage,  barn,  brood- 
ing houses,  and  other  buidings,  where 
their  duties  require  them  to  be,  they 
are  always  at  home  and  within  imme- 
diate call  and  direction  when  required. 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  the  only  fowls  of 
the  gallinaceous  family  bred  on  the  Orroc- 
co Farm;  and  these  comprise  of  the  choic- 
est strains  known  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  The  farm,  the  energies,  the  ex- 
perience, and  whatever  skill  the  proprie- 
tors may  have  acquired  in  the  poultry 
business,  are  devoted  to  improving,  per- 
fecting, and  developing  the  utmost  possibil- 
ities of  this  justly  popular  breed  of  fowls; 
and  their  orders  for  brooding  eggs  come 
from  far  and  near  in  this  country,  and 
even  from  across  the  sea.  Their  aim  is, 
ultimately  to  raise  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  of  these  fowls  annually. 

The  Messrs,  Rudd  pride  themselves  also 


ers  so  fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of 
rich  milk  and  pure  cream  that  they 
brought  their  milk  trade  with  them  to 
the  Orrocco  Farm,  and  still  continued  to 
supply  their  old  customers  as  formerly, 
with  other  new  ones  accruing  from  time 
to  time,  until  now  it  requires  the  service 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  cows  to  supply 
the  demand;  and  they  will  soon  be  ob- 
liged, I  learn,  either  to  decline  more  cus- 
tom or  add  largely  to  their  present  herd. 

In  selecting  their  cows  they  have  aimed 
to  secure  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 
They  consist  of  thoroughbred  Holsteins, 
Jerseys,  and  Grades.  Their  best  cow, 
"Butter  Belle,"  has  a  record  of  93  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  day;  and  the  record  of 
another,  "Kalista,"  an  imported  cow,  is 
a  fraction  over  72  pounds  in  one  day. 
Water  is  supplied  to  them  in  the  barn  in 
a  continuous  trough  directly  in  front  of 
them,  which  is  covered  except  when  in 
use,  and  an  automatic  arrangement  pre- 
vents it  from  overflowing. 

The  farm,  as  already  stated,  comprises 
about  100  acres.  Some  twenty  acres  are 
under  cultivation,  ten  of  which  is  in  en- 
silage, with  a  silo  on  the  place  of  75  tons 
capacity. 

With  the  elder  member  of  the  farm, 
Wm.  H.  Rudd,  the  writer  spent  a  very 
enjoyable  hour  in  social  discourse,  finding 
him  a  gentleman  of  well  stored  mind  on 
all  subjects  approached,  and  most  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  in  conversation.  He 
is  well  on  toward  seventy  years  of  age, 
yet  as  a  bicycler  he  has  few  equals  among 
men  of  his  age.  One  day  recently  he 
made  a  record  of  76  miles,  and  thinks  he 
shall  be  able  to  make  it  100  before  the 
season  closes.  I  shall  mark  this  occasion 
down  as  one  of  the  red  letter  days  in  the 
calendar  of  my  experience;  for  I  found 
Mr.  Rudd  "at  home"  on  all  affairs  of 
public  concern,  "a  man  who  knows  books," 
and  who  is  concerned  in  what  is  going 
on  in  the  great  world  around  him. 


modelled  and  fitted  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences as  to  make  it  the  most  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  residence.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  large  and  stately  elms  whose 
history  carries  us  back  through  long  years 
to  the  time  when  our  river  and  its  forest 
were  the  fishing  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  red  man,  and  when  Chieftain  Waban 
and  his  tribe  paddled  their  canoes  over  the 
beautiful  lake  which  still  bears  his  name. 

The  windmill  tower  looming  up  nearly 
fifty  feet,  surmounted  by  a  thirteen-foot 
steel  wheel  displaying  the  farm  name, 
legible  from  a  distance,  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  when  approaching  the  farm 
from  any  direction,  and  is  as  ornamental 
as  it  is  serviceable.  The  pump  located  in 
its  basement  draws  water  directly  from 
the  river  345  feet  distant;  but  owing  to 
the  depth  df  the  cellar  the  "lift"  is  only 
about  eleven  feet, — the  water  being  forced 
into  a  3,000  gallon  tank  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  barn,  and  thence  delivered  to  every 
building  on  the  place,  and  also  to  the 
yards  in  non-freezing  weather. 

The  first  floor  of  the  windmill  house  is 
devoted  mainly  to  packing  eggs.  The 
second  story  contains  packing  material, 
and  the  third  affords  convenient  and  use- 
ful storeroom. 

The  front  of  the  incubator  house  is, 
for  convenience,  some  fifteen  feet  in  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling  house,  it  having  been 
found  impracticable  to  trust  its  care  to 
hired  attendants.  Some  one  of  the  family 
now  takes  entire  charge  of  the  machines, 
a  thing  easily  done  by  means  of  electrical 
thermophones.  These  are  connected  with 
nearly  all  the  incubators,  so  that  by  a 
switchboard  in  the  front  hall  the  temper- 
ature of  any  machine  can  be  taken  to  the 
twentieth  of  a  degree,  thus  saving  much 
travel  to  and  fro  to  regulate  tempera- 
tures. 

Mr.  Rudd  informed  me  that  if  building 
again  he  could  see  no  way  to  improve 
their  incubator  house;  and  that  for  uni- 
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on  some  famous  African  geese,  which  they 
have  bred  now  for  several  years,  for  their 
fine  appearance  as  well  as  for  the  profit 
that  is  in  them.  Their  breeding  is  attend- 
ed with  so  little  trouble  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  A  small  brood  can  be  kept  in 
a  box  or  basket  at  a  kitchen  stove  by 
night,  and  confined  by  day  in  a  small  pen 
of  8x10  square  feet  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
high,  until  they  are  three  weeks  old. 
After  that,  put  them  in  a  portable  pen  or 
yard,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  removed 
from  one  grass  plot  to  another.  In  twelve 
weeks  the  males  should  weigh  12  pounds 
and  the  females  10  pounds,  marketing  at 
30  cents  a  pound. 

Although  originally  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  design  of  the  proprietors  to  make 
dairying  a  feature  of  the  Orrocco  Farm, 
they  have  gradually  drifted  into  milk  pro- 
duction to  a  considerable  extent;  but  it 
has  now  assumed  and  become  an  important 
interest  with  them.  It  began  in  this  way: 
When  they  first  fitted  up  and  occupied 
their  fifteen  acre  farm  in  Brighton,  there 
wras  hardly  a  house  to  be  seen,  and  only 
extensive  market  gardens  greeted  the  eye 
in  any  direction;  but  with  the  widening 
and  straightening  of  Beacon  street  and  the 
extension  of  Commonwealth  avenue — Bos- 
ton's two  most  beautiful  thoroughfares 
leading  to  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  be- 
tween which  avenues  their  farm  lay — and 
with  the  introduction  of  eiectric  cars,  that 
section  came  at  once  in  demand  as  a  resi- 
dential centre  for  a  well-to-do  city  popula- 
tion. They  of  course  had  been  keeping  a 
choice  cow  for  their  own  use,  and  the 
first  family  that  moved  into  the  vicinity 
requested  a  supply  of  milk,  which  they 
furnished  without  inconvenience. 

As  other  neighbors  came  in,  more  num- 
erous grew  the  applications"  for  milk. 
They  purchased  another  cow,  then  another, 
and  still  others,  until  when  they  moved  on 
their  present  farm  their  herd  had  in- 
creased to  seven  head,  and  their  custom- 
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Mr.  R.  G.  Meloy,  Coon  I«iand,  Pa.,  has 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  keeping  the  one 
breed,  and  will  Bell  eggs  from  them  from 
selected  fowls.  They  are  of  prize-w  in  g 
strains. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Cyphers,  534  Moore  street, 
Philadelphia,  kno-vn  as  the  author  of  "  In- 
cubation and  It*  Natural  Laws,"  a  book 
that  was  pronounced  the  best  ever  issued, 
now  makes  the  Cyphers  incubator,  from 
100- egg  capacity  up.  He  is  building  an  in- 
cubator of  20,000  capacity.  His  circular  is 
Bent  ftee  to  all  who  will  w  rite  him. 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  calls  attention  to  their  50  egg  incu- 
bator for  only  gb.  sent  on  thirty  days'  tri  ul. 
Indoor  and  outdoor  brooders  from  §3  up. 
Write  them  for  their  catalogue  No.  114. 
This  is  an  old  company  and  tneir  goods 
have  been  on  t  lie  market  for  \ears. 


Mr.  L.  Hibberd,  Lima.  Pa.,  sells  eggs  at  *1 
from  White  Cochins,  Minorcas,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandot  tes,  from  stock  o 
the  best  quality. 

Buff  Leghorns  are  bred  by  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Barnes,  Battle  (  reek.  .Mich.,  and  he  has  won 
on  them  for  six  years.'  Mr.  Barnes  is.  he 
editor  of  the  Michigan  J'oullry  Breeder 
one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  publiubed, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Battle 
Creek. 


Mammoth  Light  Brabmas,  and  eggs  the 
year  round,  at  $1  for  15,  or  S3  for  50.  He 
keeps  no  other  kind.  Address  Mr.  A.  M. 
Gallagher,  box  317,  Norsistown,  Pa. 

Thomas  and  F.  M.  Sankey,  Hanlin  Sta- 
tion, Pa.,  sell  eggs  from  the  finest  stock  to 
be  had  and  also  have  a  few  trios  to  spare.of 
Buff,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Langshans,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Games,  Prices  moderate  and 
eggs  from  hens  that  have  been  selected. 

A  bargain  can  be  bad  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Stell- 
wagen,  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  who  has  twelve 
crack  prize  winners  of  LiL'ht  Brabmas  (two 
cocks  and  ten  hens),  nunc  better,  at  145  for 
the  lot,  or  *25  for  si  v.  These  birds  are 
something  extra  fine.  He  also  owns  "Dr. 
Owsley's  Roup  Cure,"  which  he  will  sell 
for  $75  for  the  right  of  the  world.  Other 
business  compels  him  to  sell.  Write  him 
and  see  what  he  has.  1  he  roup  cure  already 
has  a  good  reputation. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rubrecht,  Telford,  Pa.,  breeds 
twenty-three  vaiieties,  of  the  best  Btrains, 
and  tills  orders  promptly.  Egg*-',  $1.00  for 
20;  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  You  can  get  any 
kin  J  you  wish  for  improviug  your  stock. 

The  Peerless  Incubator,  made  by  the 
Peerless  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  517  E. 
Ohio  street.  Qtiiuey,  111.,  has  been  made  and 
used  for  several  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
we  have  never  yet  had  a  single  complaint 
to  come  in  against  it,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  an  incubator.  It  would  re- 
quire too  much  space  to  attempt  to  describe 
it,  and  suggest  that  readers  send  to  them 
for  a  free  circular. 


Whitney  Bros.,  Triangle,  N.  Y.,  can  fill 
orders  for  two,  three  or  more  breeds  at  one 
time.  They  duplicate  all  orders  at  half 
price  if  eggs  do  not  hatch.  They  breed  25 
varieties,  selling  eggs  at  $1  for  15,  or  (50  eggs 
for  $3.00,  adapting  themselves  to  hard  time»> 
so  that  all  can  buy.  Free  circular  will  be 
sent  by  them  to  all  desiring. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bull,  box  89,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  will  sell  eggs  from  his  celebrated  lay- 
ing stock  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  at$l 
f.  >r  15,  50  for  $3,  or  a  100  for  $5.  He  is  well- 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  and  makes 
Plymouth  Rocks  his  specialty,  selecting 
the  best  layers  and  superior  birds  every 
year. 

Chicks  ready  hatched- Barred  Plymo 
Hocks  and  Single  comb  White  Leghorns— 
at  8  cents  per  chick,  and  can  be  sent  any 
distance,  by  Mr.  Jos.  I).  Wilson,  Rosemont, 
N.J.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  Belling  chicks 
ready  hatched  for  years  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  a  single  complaint  from  his  custo- 
mers. 


Mr.  T.  G.  A<hmead,  Williamson,  N.  Y., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Brown  Leghorns,  sell- 
ing trios  for  $5,  and  two  sittings  for  $2. 
He  keeps  only  Brown  Leghorns— Single, 
comb  variety— and  aims  to  have  them  choice 

Mr.  Elmer  Stone,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Cochins,  Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Langshans,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs 
at  $1  00  for  13,  or  $2.00  for  30. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  can  be  had  of 
Mr.  It.  H.  McOce,  Warren,  Pa.,  at  $1  for  15, 
and  as  he  keeps  no  other  breed  he  gives 
them  his  whole  attention,  and  guarantees 
his  stock  to  be  first-class. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Hartwell,  LeRov,  N.  Y.,  sells 
eggs  from  his  pure-bred  Light  Brahmas  at 
$3  per  100.  and  will  send  them  in  good  order 
to  hatch.  No  other  kind  of  fowls  on  his 
place,  and  his  stock  is  from  choice  strains. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Woods,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  breeds 
the  Royal  strain  of  Black  Minorcas,  which 
have  won  in  every  show  room  from  Maine 
to  the  Gulf,  and  East  and  West.  He  has 
furnished  his  patrons  during  the  show  sea- 
son with  a  large  number  of  birds  that  won. 
Mr.  Woods  has  a  hit.'b  reputation  as  a  breed- 
er, and  all  who  patronize  him  give  him 
praise.  He  keeps  a  full  line  of  poultry 
supplies  also,  and  is  general  agent  for  the 
"  Merry-go-Round  "  exerciser  and  feeder, 
and  breeds  St.  Bernard  dogs. 
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How  to  Make  a  Success  of  Poultry. 

E.  ARRINGTON,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

First. — Hire  a  half-witted  boy,  or  a  "Weary 
Willy,  and  give  him  full  charge,  because  he 
is  cheap. 

Second. — Don't  get  up  until  nine  o'clock  ; 
then  sit  down  and  have  a  good  smoke,  read 
a  couple  of  poultry  papers  after  breakfast 
until  it  is  time  to  feed.  Then  go  out,  look 
up  the  help,  and  give  the  stock  their  break- 
fast. 

Third.  Don't  clean  out  the  feed  troughs 
or  water  fountains,  as  it  might  make  the 
bii  ds  sick. 

Pourtb. — Never  change  the  feed,  for  if 
you  do  it  will  give  them  indigestion,  and 
the  sudden  change  might  also  give  them  a 
hemorrbage;  always  give  them  all  the  old 
sour  swill  that  you  can  pick  up,  as  it  is  very 
fattening. 

Fifth. — Never  clean  up  the  droppings  ;  if 
they  pile  up  too  high  take  a  stick  and  level 
the  pile  over,  so  that  the  stock  can  walk 
over  tbem  easy. 

Sixth. — Always  put  tbe  roosts  right  above 
each  oiher,  so  that  the  droppings  will  fall 
down  on  to  the  under  birds.  You  can  use 
the  under  oues  for  show  birds,  as  that  makes 
their  plumage  elegant. 

Seventh. -By  no  meant  allow  any  grit  or 
charcoal  to  get  into  your  poultry  houses,  as 
their  food  will  assiro"  ilate  a  great  deal  better 
without  it. 

Eighth.— Always  buy  the  cheapest  lum- 
ber to  build  your  co^ps ;  old  dry  goods 
boxes  or  any  second-hand  lumber  and  wire 
will  do  first  rate  ;  it  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence if  there  are  a  few  cracks  in  the  house, 
for,  as  a  general  tbiug  fowls  are.strong  and 
can  stand  anything. 

Ninth. — Always  buy  as  cheap  fowls  as 
you  can ;  it  does  not  matter  how  old  they 
are;  they  will  do  to  stare  with,  even  if  they 
dou't  lay  but  once  a  week ;  if  they  have  a 
few  lice  on  them  that  don't  matter,  for  they 
will  overcome  that  in  a  little  while. 

Tenth.— Any  kind  of  an  incubator  will  do 
to  hatch  with,  and  you  can  place  it  any- 
where, but  be  sure  to  place  it  on  a  floor 
without  any  supports  underneath,  as  that 
will  help  you  turn  your  eggs.  Invite  your 
friends  in  of  an  evening  and  have  them 
bring  their  pipes  with  them,  the  stronger 
the  better,  and  have  them  sit  as  close  to 
the  incubator  as  possible,  as  that  will  help 
to  generate  the  embryo;  also  have  fhem 
give  you  a  song  anri  dance  before  leaving. 

Eleventh.— You  want  a  brooder,  bo  buy 
a  dry  goods  box,  cut  a  hole  for  the  chicks 
to  run  in  and  out,  aud  set  a  lamp  inside 
to  heat  it  up  within  the  winter  time;  go 
every  morning  and  throw  in  some  slops, 
enough  to  last  them  all  day,  so  you  will  not 
have  to  bother  again  with  them  until  you 
close  them  up  at  night. 


How  She  Raised  the  Chicks. 

MAY  VIBULY,  RUSSELLVILLE,  KY. 

I  was  very  fflad  that  you  answered  my 
letter  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  of  Decem- 
ber and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kindness.  As  T  said  that  I  would  tell 
you  how  I  managed  mv  little  chickens  last 
spring,  I  will  state  that  I  have  been  getting 
the  most  of  my  information  out  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  I  have  had  the  best 
kind  of  luck  ever  since  I  have  been  taking 
it.  The  people  here  do  not  take  any  kind 
of  a  poultry  paper,  but  raise  chickens  and. 
turkeys  according  to  their  own  knowledge, 
and  have  as  many  as  500  little  chickens  to 
hatch  m  tbe  spring  and  about  fifty  left  in 
the  fa  1.  If  asked  about  their  chickens, 
they  say  there  is  some  kind  of  disease 
among  their  chickens,  either  the  sleepy 
disease,  gapes  or  sniffs.  We  know  what  the 
sleepy  disease  and  the  gapes  are,because  we 
have"  read  about  them  in  the  POULTRY 
Keeper.  But  as  we  have  not  been  living 
so  very  long  in  Kentucky  the  sniffs  seem 
to  be  a  new  disease  to  us. 

If  our  neighbors  would  spend  about 
fifty  cents  and  get  the  "  Poultry 
Keeper,"  which  would  not  be  too  dear  at 
five  dollars  a  year,  they  would  have  good 
luck  also.  Our  neighbors  say  that  the 
gapes  are  caused  by  a  little  fly  that  lays  its 
egg  in  the  nostrils  of  the  chick,  which 
excludes  the  air  out  of  the  windpipe, 
causing  tbe  chick  to  smother. 

I  have  an  uncle  who  is  fond  of  making 
coops  and  pens  for  me  like  the  plan  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  so  I  read  in  the  same 
about  preventing  diseases.  I  had  bini 
make  me  some  coops  and  pens.  The  coops 
are  four  feet  square  and  three  feet  high. 
The  pens  are  five  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
long.  The  coops  and  pens  are  movable  and 
separate.  The  pens  are  made  of  wooden 
frame, covered  on  the  sides  with  canvas  and 
on  top  with  poultry  netting.  I  have  tried 
nothing  on  the  sides  but  canvas.;  is  better 
to  prevent  the  cold  winds  of  early  spring 
from  blowing  on  the  little  chickens,  which 
also  thrive  much  better.  Every  morning  I 
sweep  the  ground  clean  where  the  pens 
stood,  the  day  before,  and  clean  the  coops 
out.  which  are  always  kept  drv,  and  fresh 
sand  put  in  the  bottom  of  each  coop.  The 
coops  are  whitewashed  twice  a  month.  I 
also  scatter  air-slaked  lime  over  the  ground 
i'l  the  pens  after  every  rain. 
!  In  every  pen  is  kept  a  cigar  box  with 
nleuty  of  grit  in  it,  and  a  dust  bath  for  the 
chicks.  W  ben  we  take  an  old  hen  and 
brood  of  little  chickens  off  the  nests,  we 
grease  the  old  hen's  head  and  back  with 
lard  and  begin  feeding  the  chickens  on  hard 
boiled  eggs,  dried  crumb  bread,  fresh  milte 
from  the  cow,  plenty  of  fresh  water,  (which 


is  kept  out  of  the  sun.)  aud  plenty  of  tender 
grass,  clover  and  mustard,  the  tops  cut 
fine.  When  small,  the  chickens  are  fed 
every  two  hours,  and  then  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  time  to  three  times  a  day,  until 
three  weeks  old,  and  then  I  feed  on  corn- 
bread,  composed  of  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
cornmeal,  half  a  gallon  of  Graham  flour, 
and  one  pound  of  Bartletfs  "  O.  K."  food. 
1  mix  tbe  meal  and  all  together  with  butter- 
milk and  soda,  and  bake  in  the  oven,  like 
bread.  Tbe  curnbread  is  crumbly  and  the 
chickens  like  it  and  thrive  yvell  ou  it.  I 
never  let  the  food  stand  more  than  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  whenever  I  feed  them, 
and  never  give  sour  or  sloppy  food.  I  keep 
them  busy  bv  scattering  "millet  seed  over 
the  ground  in  the  pens  until  they  are  two 
months  old,  and  then  I  turn  them  loose  and 
let  them  run.  I  also  keep  one  old  hen  and 
twenty  chicks  in  each  pen. 

Last  spring  I  tried  to  raise  eighty 
thorouhgbred  wbitefaced  Black  Spanish 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  I  did  not 
loose  any  with  disea-e.  I  greased  their 
heads  once  a  week  with  lard  and  was  not 
troubled  with  any  kind  of  lice  or  mites. 
When  two  months  old  they  weighed  one 
pound  and  a  half  aud  more.  I  sold  twenty- 
four  of  our  largest  turkeys  out  of  eighty, 
and  they  brought  tweuty-five  dollars,  free 
of  express  charges  and  commission.  Is 
not  this  pretty  good  for  a  young  beginner 
like  me?  Hoping  that  you  will  foigive 
me  for  wri  ing  such  a  long  letter  for  this 
time. 

[You  have  done  well  and  your  letter  is 
very  interesting. — Ed.] 


"  Fresh  "  Air  aud  Ventilation. 

J.  P.  SMITH,  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  contribute 
anything  to  your  paper  which  will  prove 
to  be  beneficial  to  its  readers  as  I  am  an 
amateur  in  the  poultry  business,  having 
beeu  engaged  in  it  only  long  enough  to 
know  thai.  1  know  but  very  little  about  it. 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  journal 
since  March  last  and  not  beieg  tamiliar 
with  any  other  poultry  journal  lam  not  m 
position  to  speak  of  the  Poultry  Keepbr 
comparatively,  but  I  can  say  that  it  has  cer- 
tainly beeu  of  great  assistance  to  me. 

I  had  two  incubators  at  work  last  spring 
from  March  1st  to  July  1st,  set  about  one 
thousand  eggs  and  hatched  about  three 
hundred  chicks,  of  which  I  have  lost,  at 
various  times,  since  batching,  about  150, 
and  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that 
practically  all  were  killed  by  lice.  About 
one  month  ago  I  discovered  lice  in  abun- 
dance on  the  remnant  of  flocks,  some  of 
which  were  at  that  time  dying. 

I  commenced  a  war  on  lice,  have  been 
waging  it  ever  since,  have  lost  none  since, 
and  the  flock  is  in  a  very  much  better  con- 
dition. I  tried  the  sulphur  remedy,  feed- 
ing it  every  alternate  day  for  three  alter- 
nate days,  and  I  have  seen  no  good  effects 
from  it.  The  most  effective  remedy  I  have 
yet  tried  has  been  powdered  pyrethrum,  or 
insect  powder,  blown  into  the  feathers  of 
ea:h  individual  fowl.  This  seems  to  rid 
them  of  lice;  do  you  approve  of  the  use  of 
pyrethrum  in  this  manner,  and  will  it  do 
what  lam  led  to  believe  it  will,  i.e.,  rid 
them  of  lice?  Can  this  powder  be  used 
with  safety  on  young  chicks?  [Yes  ;  it  is 
excellent.  -Ed."]  How  would  sassafras  oil 
used  to  eradicate  lice?  [Also  good.— Ed.] 
Is  there  likely  to  be  chicken  lice  in  the 
hou  «es  and  on  the  roosts  in  winter?  [Yes. 
— Ed.  ]  Does  it  injure  chickens  in  any  way 
only  as  to  appearance  to  clip  their  wings  lo 
keep  them  in  the  yards?  [No.— Ed.]  I 
built  a  poultry  house  last  spring  10x18 
feet,  six  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  ventilator 
at  the  ridge  at  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  extends  down  to  roof  into  the  house 
two  feet,  having  a  slide  cut  off  so  it  can  be 
shut  off  with  pleasure.  Above  the  roof  it 
ri-es  about  eighteen  inches,  and  is  covered, 
with  many  holes  bored  in  the  sides  to  per- 
mit air  to  pass  through.  I  lower  the  top 
sash  and  windows  which  face  the  south, 
and  extend  nearly  up  to  the  eaves,  down 
about  one  inch  to  permit  air  to  pass  into 
the  chicken  house.  Do  you  approve  of  the 
plan?  [You  cannot  keep  the  air  out  if  you 
tried.— Ed.]  I  believe  you  condemn  air 
passingover  chickens  at  night.  I  have  had 
no  cold  amnig  fowls.  I  sincerely  hope  I 
am  not  imposing  upon  you  by  asking  such 
a  series  of  questions.  I  am  interested  in- 
tensely so  in  the  poultry  business  and  rea- 
lize I  am  very  deficient"  in  knowledge  per- 
taining to  it.  [We  see  no  reason  why  cold 
air  should  come  in  on  »owls  any  more  than 
on  us.— El).] 


First  Trial  with  an  Incubator. 

B.  A.  SMITH,  WASHBURN,  ILL. 

I  sent  to  Mr.  Jacobs  for  the  plans  for  a 
hot  water  incubator,  of  which  you  men- 
tioned in  your  paper,  made  a  small  ore, and 
I  now  have  eleven  as  fine  chicks  as  I  ever 
saw.  They  were  hatched  December  l&in.  I 
got  the  eleven  chicks  from  twenty-two  fer- 
tile engs.and  wouid  have  had  six  or  seven 
more  but  the  egg  drawer  was  opened  three 
t  mes  the  day  they  yvere  hatching,  so  you 
sc  e  the  reason  that  [  {lid  not  do  any  better. 
I  put  tif  iy  eggs  in  the  same  machine  De- 
cember L9th,  and  now  they  test  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  other  lot  did,  so  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  better  hatch  this  time.  I  built  a 
brooder  with  top  and  bottom  heat,  also 
beat  on  three  sides,  aud  my  chicks  are  doing 
nicely  in  it,  as  well  as  with  hens  last  year, 


and  that  is  saving  a  good  deal.  I  think  for 
last  summer  1  hatched  eighty-four  chicks 
and  raised  eighty-two  of  them,  and  these 
eleven  look  as  nice  as  any  of  them  ever  did. 
I  have  before  me  now  the  several  poultry 
journals  and  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I 
like  the  Poultry  Keeper  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  my  of  my  poultry  literature,  and 
it  is  always  the  first  that  I  read.  Hoping 
that  I  may  always  be  one  of  your  subscrib- 
ers, and  to  hear  from  you  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month,  I  will  close  wishing  you  a 
happy  New  Year. 


The  Birmingham  Show. 

MRS.  S.  F,  SANDERS,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  of 
the  poultry  show  held  here  December  loth 
to  18th.  Ail  the  birds  were  Southern  raised, 
most  of  them  from  Alabama,  and  some  from 
our  city.  They  were  certainly  as  fine  a  lot 
of  birds,  as  a  whole,as  one  would  need  wish 
for.  One  coop  of  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
were  tine  and  pretty,  and  they  were  all 
hens.  All  the  old  breeds  aud  a  few  of  the 
new  ones  were  i  here,  also  a  few  geese,  ducks 
and  turkeys.  One  bronze  gobbler  weighed 
foity-six  pounds,  and  the  hens,  I  should 
think,  weighed  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
pounds,  and  of  course  they  took  the  prize. 
There  were  also  a  few  pea  fowls,  one  pheas- 
ant (golden),  an  owl,  an  eagle,  some  cana- 
ries, Bantams,  rabbits,  two  deer  and  an  in- 
cubator. The  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year  are  all  Birmingham  people.  The  show 
is  fixed  here  for  all  time.  This  was  the  first 
poultry  show  that  I  evfr  attended.  We  also 
had  a  few  pigeons.  What  is  the  mark  of 
the  male  or  female,  or  how  can  one  tell 
which  is  the  male  or  ihe  female  ?  I  intended 
to  say  there  were  500  birds  at  the  show. 

[It  requires  an  expert  to  distinguish  the 
male  and  female  pigeor,,  as  there  are  no 
marks  to  govern.  Even  experts  are  at  times 
deceived.— Ed.] 


Senator  Stewart's  Large  Plant. 

WALTER  P.  LAIRD,  ASHBURN,  VA. 

I  should  have  written  you  long  ere  this  and 
thanked  you  kindly  for  the  "ad"  (Situa- 
tions) inserted  in  the  October  issue  of  your 
valuable  paper,  but  have  neglected  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless  I  hope  it  is  better  late  than 
never.  Justafter  writing  to  you,  I  accepted 
a  position  offered  me  by  Senator  Wm.  M. 
Stewart,  of  Nevada,  to  open  up  here  on  his 
large  farms  a  fancy  stock  and  broiler  plant. 
This  is  the  finest  site  for  a  large  and  paying 
plant  that  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  I 
have  just  completed  a  brooder  house  16x53 
feet  (eight  pens)  on  the  rrairie  State  plan. 
This  house  is  two  thicknesses  of  1x12  pine 
boards,  one  half  inch,  with  air  space  be- 
tween, and  siding  paper  between,  strips  of 
paper  being  over  the  cracks  on  the  outside 
and  bottom,  and  it  is  a  warm  house.  Have 
a  stove  for  very  severe  weather.  The  yards 
are  7x40  feet.  Sheathing  is  of  siding  paper, 
and  three-ply  tarred  paper  on  the  roof.  We 
are  arranging  to  put  up  more  la>  ing  houses, 
21x50  feet,  with  three  feet  hallway  in  the 
centre,  five  pens  on  each  side,  each  10x10 
feet,  ridge  roof.  Best  wishes  for  you  aud 
the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Some  Good  Layers. 

WM.  LAWRENT,  CRSSWELL,  OHIO. 

Is  this  a  good  record?  I  have  kept  a 
record  for  the  year  1896  to  see  what  my 
poultry  has  been  doing.  I  kept  thirty  bens 
— Brown  Leghorns,  not  full  blooded*  ones, 
—and  they  layed,  in  January.  347  eggs; 
February,  580;  March,  613;  April,  732; 
May,  619;  June,  422;  Julv,  356;  August, 
252:  September,  220;  October,  152 ;  Novem- 
ber, 72;  December,  86.  Total,  4,401  eggs. 
Out  of  these  thirty  hens,four  raised  a  brood 
of  chicks  each.  Do  you  consider  this  pretty 
fair  ? 

[it  is  an  excellent  record,  as  it  means 
four  broods  of  chicks  and  over  140  eggs  per 
hen,  with  a  good  record  for  the  cold  months 
also.— Ed.] 


Each  Hen  Layed  124  Eggs. 

P.  W.  BRUCE.  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

I  kept  record  of  the  eggs  layed  by  four- 
teen Plymouth  Rock  hens,  thorough-bred, 
for  one  year.  I  have  just  closed  with  the 
following  results:  Total  number  of  eggs 
received,  1,738.  Each  hen  layed  124.  This 
record  is  against  an  average  of  about  92 
each  lor  1895  for  common  stock.  As  you 
have  stated  that  an  average  of  100  eggs  per 
year  was  good,  I  am  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults. 


Swelled  Heads  and  Eyes. 

JAMES  MCFARLANE,  yVILMINGTOX,  N.  C. 

In  your  last  issue  of  tbe  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  saw  something  about  swelled 
heads  and  sore  eyes.  Here  is  a  cure  which 
I  have  tried  with  great  success.  I  lost 
seven  heus  with  it  before  I  fouud  a  cuie. 
Take  oue  teaspoonlul  of  sulphur,  one  of 
lard,  and  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  carbolic 
acid.  I  have  tried  this,  as  1  said,  with  much 
success. 


Caring  for  Large  Numbers. 

chas.  brokaw,  readington.  n.  j. 

T  haven  taken  care  of  S00  bens  for  three 
years  for  another  person,  and  I  have  taken 
care  of  9,000  ducks  in  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. I  am  going  in  it  on  my  own  "hook" 
next  spring  on  a  light  scale  to  commence. 
I  think  I  thoroughly  understand  the  heu 
and  duck  business. 


A  GRAND  BOOK. 

Something  Unequalled  as  a  Book — 
The  "  Poultry  Keener  Illustrator, 
No.  2,"  Now  Out--A  Ten  Dollar 
Book    For  Twenty-Five 
Cents — Read  the  Con- 
tents. 

The  endeavor  to  make  the  new  book  the 
best  ever  issued  has  delayed  its  publication 
but  it  is  now  ready,  and  we  simply  call  at- 
tention to  the  contents  as  references.  It 
contains  the  latest  on  incubation,  and  gives 
directions  for  hatching  and  raising  chicks 
both  with  incubators  and  hens. 

It  contains  complete  details  of  the  new 
improved  hot  water  incubator,  the  parts  il- 
lustrated, and  also  plans  for  a  lamp  incu- 
bator, with  directions  for  hatching,  brood- 
ing, breeding  and  other  details.  It  con- 
tains about  seventy  illustrations,  and  the 
book  is  worth  §110  to  any  one  interested  in 
incubation.  Iu  fact  we  are  satisfied  that 
no  one  who  has  the  book  would  sell  it  for 
§>10  if  he  could  not  procure  another. 

CONTENTS. 

When  to  Begin  with  Incubators. 

Why  Prices  of  Broilers  are  High. 

Why  Incubators  Should  be  Used. 

Cost  of  Hatching  a  Chick. 

Plan  of  the  Hot  Water  Incubator,  with 
Full  Details  and  Directions,  (Illustrated. 

A  Lamp  Incubator— Full  Details.) 

AVhy  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 

How  to  Judge  the  Moisture,  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Cooling  the  Eggs  in  an  Incubator. 
Turning  of  Eggs  in  Incubator. 
Testing  the  Thermometer. 
A  Point  on  the  Temperature. 
The  Kind  of  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Raising  Chicks  in  Brooders. 
Raising  Chicks  Under  Hens. 
How  to  Feed  Chicks. 
Why  Chicks  Die. 
The' Bleeds  for  Broilers. 
Causes  of  Inferior  Eggs. 
How  the  Chick  is  Hatched. 
The  Egg  Tester,  and  How  to  Test,  (Illus- 
trated). 

The  Progress  of  the  Chick  in  the  Egg. 

When  and  How  to  Sell  Broliers. 

Fertility  of  Eggs  aud  When  Eggs  Should 
be  Fertile. 

Poultry  as  a  Business. 

Illustrations  of  Poultry  Houses,  Feed 
Boxes,  Water  Troughs,  Roosts,  Heaters, 
Coops,  Etc. 

The  above  list  of  contents  do  not  fully 
show  the  valuable  information  in  the  book. 
It  must  be  seen  aud  read  to  be  appreciated. 

Those  who  subscribe  or  renew  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper  can  get  the  paper  one 
year  aud  the  book  for  sixty  cents  or  the 
paper  one  year  and  "  Illustrators  Nos.  1,  2, 
3  and  4  for  ©1.00. 


"Will  Injuries  Affect  Breeding  Stock  ? 

Whether  defects  are  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  or  not  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. We  frequently  receive  letters  re- 
ferring to  this  matter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Harry  Storey,  Cheviot, 
Ohio,  is  one: 

I  am  breeding  the  black  Minorcas  and 
met  with  a  little  accident.  I  h;tve  been  in 
the  habit  of  placing  a  heater  in  the  house 
at  night,  and  by  some  cause  or  other  the 
lamp  must  have  exploded;  at  any  rate, 
the  house  caught  on  fire  aud  most  of  the 
birds  lost  their  combs  (blistered),  and  I 
yvent  right  to  work  with  tbem,  greasing 
their  combs  with  kerosene  and  linseed  oil. 
Will  their  combs  come  out  to  their  former 
color  and  shape,  or  will  it  serve  them  the 
same  as  a  frozen  comb  ?  Their  feathers  of 
course  are  singed,  but  I  think  they  will 
come  out  all  right  wheu  they  moult  in  the 
fall.  Do  you  think  it  will  injure  their 
breeding  qualities  any  ? 

When  the  comb  is  burnt  or  frosted,  or 
the  bird  is  injured  in  any  manner  from 
causes  which  are  accidental,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  quality  of  the  stock  for  breeding, 
unless,  of  course,  the  birds  are  disabled  en- 
tirely. A  burnt  or  frosted  comb  will  not 
grow  out  again,  though  new  feathers  will 
appear  when  the  bird  moults.  Any  de- 
fect, however,  that  is  inherited  or  appears 
voluntarily,  such  as  lopped  comb,  crooked 
back,  deformed  feet,  wrong  feathers  in 
plumage,  etc.,  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
next  generation. 

It  is  well  to  state  here  that  kerp^erie  is 
too  irritating  as  a  liniment.  The  proper 
ointment  would  have  been  ichthyol,  which 
is  soothiigand  healing. 
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Raising  Ducks  in  the  Extreme  West. 

T«  attain  the  greatest  success  in  any  ag- 
ricultural pursuit,  domes!  ic  and  other  con- 
ditions must  be  as  favorable  as  possible. 
Poultry  raising  is,  I  presume,  an  agricult- 
ural pursuit,  lam  raising  poultry  on  a 
moderate  scale  and  from  experience  thus 
gathered  I  believe  that  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  this  region  are  not  altogether  the 
best  for  raising  hens  or  hen  products. 

Sometimes  it  rains  on  Puget  Sound. 
Water  and  soil  will  make  mud,  and  that  is 
not  the  ideal  condition  in  a  poultry  yard. 
To  be  sure  lumber  and  ro<  ling  material  is 
cheap  and  sheds  can*  be  built,  but  any  roof 
except  glass  excludes  the  sunshine,  which 
seems  to  be  essent ial  to  the  well-being  of 
the  hen,  and  there  is  none  too  much  of  it 
here  during  November,  December  and  Feb- 
ruary even  if  the  hen  gets  the  benefit  of  all 
of  it.  To  be  sure  this  climate  is  much  bet- 
ter t  ban  the  climate  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best 
for  chickens. 

Bttt  I  do  think  it  is  the  ideal  climate  for 
ducks.  Puget  Sound  mists  and  mud  do 
not  interfere  with  the  chick's  hapi  iness  or 
industry.  In  u  mud  puddle  in  a  rain  storm 
she  is  in  b'  r  element,  if  the  .other  condi- 
tions are  right  and  the  duck  is  a  profitable 
bird  to  raise,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  poul- 
try men  on  the  Sound  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  it, and  if  the  banders'  Monthly 
will  furnish  the  space,  I  will  furnish  the 
notes  of  some  practical  experiments  I  have 
made  with  ducks. 

The  Seattle  and  Tacoma  market  reports 
quote  ducks  on  an  average  about  one  ver 
cent,  per  pound  more  than  chickens  and 
the  market  is  never  over-stocked  except 
during  December— the  opei.mg  season  for 
sale  of  wild  ducks  which  are  brought  into 
market  by  the  thousands. 

In  May,  '95,  I  got  a  setting  of  cluck  eggs 
from  a  .neighbor  and  bached  and  raised 
four  clucks  and  one  drake.  My  four  clucks 
were  degenerated  Pekins,  weighing  about 
four  pounds  each.  February  21st  thev 
laid  the  first  eggs  and  they  laid  eggs  during 
spring  and  summer  as  follows:  February, 
7  eggs;  March,  82  egsrs  ;  April,  84  eggs; 
May,  102  eggs;  June,"  81  egg'.;  July,' 11 
eges;  oG7  eggs;  average  per  uuck,  92  eggs. 

They  had  no  special  care.  They  were 
running  With  a  scrub  lot  of  chickens  and 
fed  with  them.  Therefore  I  canuot  tell  the 
cost  of  feed  seuarate  from  the  chickens. 
April  101  h  1  placed  85  eggs  in  a  IVtaluma 
incubator.  At  various  times  1  tested  out 
eggs,  a  total  of  52  The  remaining  33  eggs 
batched  out 33 ducks.  I  raised  32  of  them. 
The  larger  number  of  eggs  tested  out  were 
infertile.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  ma- 
chine or  the  operator,  as  ab  tut  the  same 
percentage  proved  infertile  under  hens.  It 
was  my  first  attempt  to  run  an  incubator, 
and  as  a  check  on  my  work,  as  engineers 
say,  I  set  a  number  of  hens  on  the  same 
kind  of  eggs  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
1  could  beat  biddy  at  her  own  business.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  machine 
can  beat  a  good  hen,  but  I  do  believe  that  a 
good  machine  with  a  good  operator  can 
hatch  beticr  than  the  average  hen.  And  I 
am  certain  that  I  can  in  my  little  brooder 
raise  more  and  better  ducks  and  chickens 
than  hens  can.  Out  of  three  batches  I  lost 
less  than  two  percent,  after  they  were 
hatched.  I  account  for  the  infertility  of 
the  eggs  from  the  fact  that  the  ducks  were 
young,  and  not  in  the  best  condition.  Out 
of  the  May  hatch  1  hatched  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  eggs  put  in  the  machine  and  ninety- 
six  percent,  of  the  fertile  eggs.  The  .luiie 
hatch  ahout  the  same.  I  raised  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  ducks  batched  and 
the  two  per  cent,  were  accident.  Ducks 
are  easier  raised  than  chickens  I  think. 
TUey  are  less  subject  to  disease  and  not 
troubled  with  vermin. 

Of  the  April  hatch  I  pjt  twenty  live 
ducks  in  a  separate  brooder  and  kept  ac- 
curate account  of  the  feed.  From  May  9th 
to  July  19th  I  fed: 

jo" pounds  rolled  cats  $  ,25 

100  pounds  shorts        ....  ...      .  .    1  00 

impounds  chopped  corn  and  oats  mixed  ...  ,75 
200  pounds  bran  ...  ...  1.50 

Someslcp  and   milk  of  no  value,  but  feeding 
value  perhaps   1.50 

Total  $5  00 

July  19th  the  twenty-four  ducks  (one  had 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  in  the  fence) 
weighed  lt9  pounds,"  market  price  at  that 
time  ten  cents;  value  of  ducks  $10.90;  cost 
of  eggs,  say  §1:  cost  of  feed  §5  to  $6 ;  leav- 
ing tor  labol  and  ground  rent,  £1  90, 

When  two  weeks  old  I  took  these  ducks 
from  the  ba'ch  brooder  to  a  good  coop  in  a 
movable  pen  10x20  feet,  which  was  moved 
onto  clean  grass  as  often  as  required.  My 
experiments  were  not  made  under  favora- 
ble conditions.  For  the  first  reason,  I  had 
110  experience  and  made  some  mistakes. 
For  the  second.  I  had  poor  stock.  The 
twenty-four  duck*  mentioned  weighed  only 
a  trifle  over  four  pounds  each  on  an  aver- 
age. Good  stock,  same  feed,  ought  to 
weighed  six  pounds. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  ducks  can 
be  taised  at  a  prolk.  notwithstanding  s.  me 
of  my  friends  who  have  tried  to  raise  ducks 
tell  'me  that  they— the  ducks,  not  the 
riends- will  eat  their  heads  off  twice  a 
jear.   But  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  get  a 


duck  to  eat  twice  her  value  in  a  year.  It 
all  depends  on  how  or  what  they  are  fed  ; 
also  on  the  stock.  It  makes  a  difference 
whether  the  duck  weighs  four  or  eight 
pounds  011  the  same  feed.  And  there  is  this 
difference  in  ducks.  It  also  makes  a  differ- 
ence whether  the  duck  lays  40  or  140  eggs. 
In  this  age  when  excellence  is  required  in 
everything,  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  scrub 
stock,  nor  to  raise  any  kind  of  stock  hap- 
hazard.— G.  B.  Ivcrson,  in  Fanciers' 
Monthly. 


Teaching  Poultry  at  Colleges. 

A  young  man  at  Albion,  Mich.,  desires 
an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  raise  poul- 
try, and  is  willing  to  go  to  some  college  or 
place  where  poultry  raising  can  be  taught. 
Strange  to  say  there  is  not  an  experiment 
station  or  a  college  in  which  he  can  be  ac- 
commodated,  lie  writes  us  as  follows: 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  Agricultural  Col- 
lege that  carries  on  a  regular  department 
in  connection  with,  and  conducted  by,  a 
person  that  is  competent  enough  to  teach 
artificial  incubation  to  me,  so  that  I  could 
go  from  there  and  have  as  good  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  as  I  would  if  1  went 
to  a  broiler  raiser  and  learned  ?  I  have 
tried  to  get  a  position  with  t be  Pairacres' 
Farm  at  jollet,  Illinois,  but  could  not 
make  it  work,  they  having  all  the  help 
they  wanted.  Now,  if  there  is  a  school  111 
the  United  Stn'cs  that  would  teach  this 
properly  I  think  I  might  take  up  this 
branch  with  them  until  finished.  I  have 
had  about  two  years'  experience  in  raising 
and  hatching  chicks  artificially  in  a  small 
way;  that  is,  I  have  batched  these  mostly 
in  early  spring  and  late  winter,  but  have 
beeu  at  it  just  long  enough  to  learn  that  it 
is  11  cessary  to  know  more  before  starting 
out  myself.-' 

Considering  that  the  poultry  industry 
represents,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1690,  over  $200,000,0(0  (really 
more),  and  is  greater  in  some  respects  than 
maybe  supposed,  the  inquiry  above  is  a 
very  reasonable  one.  Compared  with 
grains  and  other  stock  the  values  are  as 
follows:* 


Cattle  $  3  !0,COO,000 

Hogs   27((,000,0t)0 

"Wheat     238,000,000 

Poultrv  and  eggs   200,000,000 

Oats   104,0'0.(;00 

Sheep   80,000,000 

Tobacco,   l8,00l»,01)0 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  as  it  is  difficult  to 


secure  the  correct  number  of  fowls  and 
eggs  produced  on  farms  once  in  ten  years, 
no  records  being  kept,  the  figures  given 
above  are  too  low,  but,  as  they  must  be  ac- 
cepted, (he  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  is 
but  little  less  than  that  of  the  wheat  crop, 
and  largely  exceeds  oats,  sheep  and  to- 
bacco, yet  every  subject  is  given  classes  at 
colleges  but  poultry.  If  poultry  received 
due  consideration,  and  could  be  put  upon 
a  scientific  teaching  and  practical  oper- 
ation at  colleges,  m»»ny  young  men  would 
go  home  therefrom  with  better  opportuni- 
ties for  lifting  mortgage  s. 

Feeding  ensilage  compared  with  dry  fod- 
der, and  experimenting  w  ith  rape  for  lambs 
and  acorns  for  hogs,  have  been  worked  long 
enough  at  experiment  stations.  Sow  give 
the  old  hen  a  chance. 

We  request  all  young  men  and  young 
laches  who  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
course  on  poultry  raising  at  some  college 
to  write  us.  \ve  wish  to  carry  this  matter 
further,  but  prefer  first  to  know  what  our 
readers  desire. 

Gets  So  Eggs, 
ere  is  a  case  where  a  subscriber  at 
Cleartield,  Pa.,  gives  the  right  kind  of  food, 
at  ti  e  proper  time,  aud  in  a  correct  way, 
but  he  says  that  begets  no  eggs  and  wishes 
some  plan  to  make  the  hens  (Light 
Brahma?)  lay.    He  sa\  9 : 

I  have  been  feeding  my  pen  of  Light 
Hrahmas  as  ollows:  Wheat  and  oats  emr- 
in si  the  clay,  always  thrown  into  litter  so 
that  t Ley  work, for  all  the  grain  they  get. 
In  the  evening  I  give  them  a  warm  mash, 
composed  of  beef  scraps, cut  clover,  bran, 
shorts  and  table  scraps.  I  g>ve  them  a 
very  liberal  meal  in  the  evening,  but  keep 
them  hunry  in  the  day  time,  ) et  they  are 
still  too  fat  and  do  nJt  lay.  They  h  ive 
plenty  of  grit  and  shell  and  are  not  lousy. 
They'appcar  in  tine  form.  Can  you  give 
me  a  plan  for  securing  eggs  ?  V\  ould  it  be 
better  to  give  the  mash  in  the  morning  'i 
Th°  hens  are  one  and  two  years  eld. 

"We  see  no  fault  in  the  above,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  the  hens  are  too  fat.  Hens  fatten 
more  readily  than  pullets,  as  they  have 
ceased  growing,  hence  if  they  once  become 
fat  only  heroic  remedies  will  prevail.  Feed 
no  f  ood  that  has  starch,  sugar  or  oil  in  its 


composition,  such  as  lean  meat  or  blood. 
If  we  owned  those  hens  we  would  give 
them,  as  a  morning  meal,  one  tablespoon- 
full  of  millet  seed  (for  the  whole  (lock),  the 
same  at  noon,  and  one  ojnee  to  each  hen  of 
lean  meat  with  not  a  trace  of  fat  on  it. 
Three  times  a  w  eek  we  would  give  them  a 
little  ground  bone,  about  four  ounces  for 
twelve  hens.  We  would  keep  this  up  un- 
til the  hens  were  too  busy  scratching  to 
even  know  that  they  ever  got  a  meal  from 
their  owuer. 

Fattening  Geese  in  France. 

The  methods  in  Fiance  differ  from  ours, 
but  it,  i«  well  to  know  how  they  do  things 
over  there. 

A  correspondent  0(6  he  London  Live 
Stock  Journal,  speaking  of  the  methods 
pursued  in  fatting  geese  for  the  Parish  mar- 
ket, which  is  the  most  critical  in  the  world, 
says  some  of  the  fatted  geese  he  saw  in  Le 
Mans  were  really  remarkable  for  color, 
firmness  and  quantity  ef  flesh.  But  the 
finest  specimens,  he  adds,  do  not  go  to  Eng- 
land. Buyers  there  w  ill  not  give  the  prices 
which  can  be  obtained  in  Paris,  and  hence 
the  best  are  sent  to  the  French  metropolis, 
where  there  is  always  a  large  demand  for 
the  best  of  everj  thing  in  pi  ultry  llesh.  As 
to  the  methods  in  feeding,  he  says  : 

To  produce  the  finest  geese  the  birds  are 
divided  into  flocks  of  twenty, each  of  which 
has  a  separate  pen,  and  are  fed  chil  fly  upon 
buckwheat.  The  food  is  placed  in  long 
trough  s  when  are  tilled  with  water,  and 
upon  it  they  are  fed  three  times  a  day.  So 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  no  milk  is  used, 
and  thus  the  suggestion  reason  for  Mr. 
Stubbs'  remarkable  success  at  Smithfield, 
namely,  milk,  is  not  borne  out  here.  I  do 
nut  think  the  llesh  is  quite  so  white  as  on 
the  birds  shown  by  him,  but  it  is  beautifully 
white,  without  any  trace  of  fat,  and  has  a 
firmness  which  is  most,  desirable  I  am  as- 
sured that  meal,  even  buck  wheat  meal,  dots 
not  produce  the  same  quality  as  when  the 
whole  grain  is  employed.  Personally,  I 
have  found  steeped  oats  one  of  the  best 
things  for  fattening  gee.,e,  and  the  same 
principle  is  thus  ob-erved.  The  process  of 
fattening  occupies  three  to  four  weeks,  and 
when  killed  the  birds  are  either  sent  direct 
to  the  merchants  or  sold  in  Le  Mans  market 

Buckwheat  is  excellent  for  the  purpose 
and  is  also  used  in  this  country.  Corn, 
meal  is  equally  as  good.  Feed  them  four 
times  a  day,  giving  a  mixed  ration,  making, 
cut  clover  serve  for  one  meal,  or  sprinkle 
bran  and  cornmeal  on  it.  Aho,  give  a  little 
linseed  meal  and  chopped  meat  as  a  change 
of  diet. 

Preserving  Eggs. 

Fanny  Field  has  the  following  ideas  about 
preserving  eggs  in  Practical  Poullryman: 

"  I  have  tried  all  the  egg-preserving  re- 
ceipts that  1  ever  heard  of,  and  some  that  1 
•  made  up  out  of  my  own  head.'  I  have 
turned  eggs,  I  have  tried  the  sulphur 
method,  and  the  salicyclic  acid  method;! 
have  packed  them  in  salt,  bran,  oats,  chatf, 
corn  meal,  coal  ashes,  earth,  sand,  melted 
lard  and  sawdust  ;  I  have  varnished  them, 
coated  them  with  vaseline,  melted  wax, 
gum  arabic  and  other  things  to  close  the 
pores  of  the  shells.  I  have  kept  in  a  cold 
room,  in  an  ice  house  and  in  cellars  where 
the  temperature  was  '  various,'  and  I  have 
turned  the  packages  over  every  day, every 
oilier  day,  twice  a  week,  and  not  at  all.  All 
this  and  more  have  I  done,  ami  up  to  date  I 
have  not  found  any  better  method  than  that 
of  simply  packing  in  perfecily  dry  salt.  I 
pack  in  anything  that,  is  clean  and  handy — 
boxes,  jars,  kegs,  tubs,  pails  and  barrels. 
Onlv  fresh,  clean,  whole-shelled  eygs  are 
used.  First  the  bottom  of  the  package  is 
covered  with  about  three  inches  of  sail  ;  on 
this  the  eggs  are  placed,  on  eDd,  just  far 
enough  apart  not,  to  touch  each  other  or  thi 
sides  of  the  1  a -kage  ;  then  t  he  layer  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  salt,  and  another  layer 
of  eggs  is  put  in,  and  so  on  until  the  pack- 
age is  full.  The  packages  are  kept  111  the 
coolest  place  at  command,  and  are  not 
turned,  for  we  have  found  out,  by  trying 
both  ways,  that  when  the  eggs  are  placed  011 
end,  as  they  should  be,  the  turning  the 
packages  over  every  few  days  is  noo_only 
useless  work  but  actually  injurious. 

'■  Kggs  thus  packed  and  kept  in  a  dry  cel- 
lar where  the  temperature  ranged  from  5!) 
to  (10  degrees  kept  good  between  six  and 
seven  months.  Mind  vou.  I  don't  say  thev 
were  equal  to  fresh  laid  eggs,  but  they  were 
good,  the  whites  were  not  so  firm  as  in 
fresh  eggs,  but  the  yolks  were  whole,  had 
not  stuck  to  the  shells  and  beat  up  light, 
though  not  so  frothy  as  fresh  eggs.  Eggs 
that  were  coated  with  vaseline,  wax  and 
other  things  kept  no  better  (some  of  them 
not  so  well)  tlnui  those  that  were  packed 
w  ithout  any  previous  preparation.  I  have 
kcot,  eggs  good  for  fourteen  weeks — from 
the  21st  of  Julv  to  the  second  week  in  Octo- 
ber-by  just  setting  them  on  end  in  racks 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  keeping  the  racks 
in  a  cellar  where  the  tenipcruturo  rarely 
went  above  55  degrees. 


"  If  you  want  to  pack  eggs  for  boms  use 
or  for  market,  you  need  not  fear  to  pack  all 
you  can  get  in  salt,  provided  you  pack  as  I 
told  you — use  only  fre*h,  clean,  uncracked 
eggs,  keep  in  a  dry  cellar  where  the  temper- 
ature  will  not,  go  much  above  11  1  degrees, 
and  do  notshake  the  eggs  up  by  turning  the 
packages  over  '  every  second  day.1  If  your 
cellar  is  a  little  inclined  to  dampness  at 
times,  set  your  packages  up  from  the  cellar 
biyttom.  "We  use  '  coar»e  fine  '  salt,  and  the 
same  salt  is  used  year  after  year.  Don't- 
hold  preserved  eggs  too  long.  It  is,  genhrt 
ally  speaking,  better  to  sell  in  Sovember 
and  December  than  to  wait,  longer.  After 
the  first  of  January  the  prices  of  preserved 
eggs  go  down,  as  fresh  eggs  come  into  mar- 
ket in  greater  number.  If  you  pack  eges 
for  market,  don't  delude  yourself  into  the 
belief  that  you  can  get  the  price  paid  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs.  The  best  preserved  eggs 
are  not  as  good  as  fresh  laid,  and  w  ill  not 
bring  as  good  prices.  If  you  want  to  get 
Ihe  very  top  price  for  eggs  next  winter, 
have  pullets  of  a  laying  age,  and  then  tako 
care  of  them  so  that  they  will  lav.  Save 
lor  tbo  purpose  of  experiment,  we  do  not 
now  preserve  eggs  on  our  ranch.  We  man- 
asre  the  hens  so  that  they  get  in  the  heft  of 
their  work  when  eggs  bring  the  highes 
price." 

Microbes  That  Attack  Kggs. 

A  Paris  correspondent,  says  that  M- 
Lucet,  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Courtenay, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  has  estab- 
lished a  curious  fact  of  the  contamination 
of  eggs  by  microbes,  but  also  by  the 
mycelium  threads  or  seeds  (if  fungi  spores. 
A  miller  had  placed  100  duck  eges  under 
hens  to  be  hatched,  and  was  surprised  that 
only  20  birds  resulted.  He  examined  the 
eggs  and  observed  a  dark  green  spot,  in  (he 
big  ends  of  all  the  eggs.  M.  Lucet  was  con- 
sulted, and  discovered  the  spot  was  a  para- 
sitic fungus  common  to  domestic  annuals 
But  how  did  it  creep  through  the  shell  of 
the  egg  and  kill  the  embryo  ?  "After  much 
investigation  M.  Lucet  discovered  that  the 
straw  of  the  nest  was  full  of  the  mush- 
room spores.  He  selected  10  sound  eggs, 
placed  them  in  a  nest  of  wadding,  sprinkled 
it  with  the  mycelium  fungi  threads.  They 
were  hatched.  He  now  bred  these  disease 
threads  in  gelatine  and  butter,  and 
sprinkled  a  fresh  cotton  nest  with  them  ; 
10  new  eggs  were  placed  therein,  and  a  hen 
sent  to  hatch.  But  the  eggs  displayed, 
after  a  while,  the  dark  green  spot  in  I  be  big 
or  air  end  of  the  egg.  The  hen's  body  acted 
like  the  butter  and  served  to  breed  the 
fungi.  But  how  did  the  latter  penetrate 
the  shell  ?  Just  as  do  the  hair  roots  of 
trees  and  plants  calcareous  rocks.  The 
parasites  can  also  be  present  in  the  genital 
organs  of  the  birds,  and  so  establish  them- 
selves in  the  egg  before  the  foundation  of 
the  shell.  The  immediate  lesson  is  to  place 
eggs  in  a  clean  condition  in  the  nest  for 
hatching,  and  to  have  only  fresh  straw 
therein. 


Here's  Your  Library. 

This  is  what  we  offer  you  for  only  one 
dollar-it  is  a  library  : 

The  Poultry  Kkepbr 
for  one  year,  the  best  praclical  poultry 
paper  in  the  world  and  everybody  admits 
it. 

Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  So.  1.. 

it  has  over  100  illustrations  aud  descrip- 
tions of  poultry  houses,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, feed  systems,  ventilator  contrivances, 
heating  arrangements,  nest  boxes,  coops, 
appliances,  ecj. 

Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  So.  2. 

It  contains  all  the  latest  on  incubators 
and  brooders.  It  states  how  to  hatch,  how 
to  raise  chicks,  how  to  sell,  the  piices  usu- 
ally obtained,  with  rules  for  the  business,, 
including  the  causes  of  chicks  d\  ing  in  the 
shells,  why  eggs  fail  to  hatch,  breeds  for 
broilers, etc.  It  is  also  well  illustrated. 
Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  So.  3. 

It  treats  of  all  diseases  known  to  poul- 
try, with  causes  and  remedies.  It  is  not  a 
book  on  a  little  of  everything,  but  is  a 
special"  book  on  diseases.  Any  reader 
having  this  book  will  know  as  much  as 
anyone  does  on  diseases. 
Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator,  So.  4.. 

It  describes  all  the  leading  breeds,  gives 
poinis  on  mating  for  the  show  room  and 
for  market,  being  also  illustrated.  It  gives 
the  point  of  the  breeds  and  instructs  you 
how  to  judge  and  score  your  fowls.  It  is 
alone  in  the  field  on  the  subject  treated. 

You  will  not  want  any  other  books  it 
you  get  these.  Remember — four  books 
and  the  paper  one  year  for  a  dollar. 
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Single  numoer,  5  cents.  A.11  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
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Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion.  ~ 

Correspondence.  We  Invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 

f  readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

PARKEBBUBG,  CHESTER  CO.,  FA. 

Entered  as  Second- Glass  Mail  Hatter  at  the 
Post-Offl.ce,  Parkestmrg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Eesldence:       •  Hammonlon,  N.  J. 

OOMMUWIOATIONB 

To  The  Foul  try  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  MUST  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 

Parkesbnrg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Premium  List,  first  on  page 
177,  it  should  read  "either  one  of 
these  Musical  Folios  free  for  only- 
three  six-month  subscribers  at  25  cts. 
or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
for  75  cents  "  After  that  page  was 
printed  we  noticed  that  as  it  now 
xeads  it  might  mislead  many. 

We  will  send  out  thousands  of  extra 
copies  during  the  next  three  months. 

Every  Day  Facts  (100,000)  and  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year  for  75  cents. 

Only  25  cents  for  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
for  six  months,  in  postage  stamps. 

The  Washington  show  exceeded  any  pre- 
vious occasion,  being  a  grand  success. 
Every  year  it  gets  better  and  better. 

The  Milford,  N.  H.,  show  dates  have 
■been  changed  from  February  17th  and  18th 
to  February  10  th  and  11th,  inclusive. 

The  "Poultry  Keeper"  six  months  and 
pocket  atlas  (54  handsome  maps)  only  30 
cents. 

The  "Poultry  Keeper"  and  four  books 
•for  only  $1.00.  The  books  are  Illustrators 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Don't  save  five  cents  a  month  on  your 
paper  and  lose  $10  by  some  mistake.  It  is 
not  the  right  kind  of  economy. 

Natural  History  (written  by  Barnum),  a 
pictorial  history  of  the  wild  beasts,  birds 
and  reptiles  of  the  world,  with  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year,  $1.00. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  holds  her  seventh  show 
February  2  to  G,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
rouser.  Mr.  H.  W.  Kruckenberg  is  Secre- 
tary. 


Webster's  Dictionary,  new  and  illus- 
trated edition,  1708  pages,  1500  illustra- 
tions, full  sheep  binding,  patent  index,  with 
"Poultry  Keeper"  one  year,  $2.80. 

Tbe  laughing  camera  premium  will  please 
any  one.  We  have  found  that  it  makes 
plenty  of  fun.  Given  for  only  two  six 
months  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

Judges  make  laws  and  style  them  "de- 
cisions." Some  of  the  poultry  judges  do 
the  same.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  the 
"kicker"  to  come  to  the  front  again.  He 
has  been  letting  the  judge  have  his  way 
too  long. 


The  liberal  use  of  air-slaked  lime  over 
the  ground  is  the  best  preventative  of 
gapes  known,  and  as  its  cost  is  so  small 
compared  to  its  advantages,  it  is  invalu- 
able for  purifying  the  yards  and  poultry- 
houses. 


Be  sure  to  look  carefully  over  our  Pre- 
mium List  and  wonderful  offers.  Go  around 
among  your  iriend"  a  little  and  tell  them, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  increase  our  list  and 
get  something  nice  for  yourself. 


Which  is  the  best  breed?  The  one  that 
is  best  adapted  to  your  climate.  Which 
breed  is  the  best  for  eggs?  The  one  that 
does  the  most  scratching  and  is  not  man- 
aged by  a  man  who  feeds  three  times  a 
day  and  gets  the  hens  as  fat  as  seals. 

Send  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,.  N. 
J.,  {enclosing  two  stamps),  and  get  illus- 
trated plans  for  a  hot  water  incubator.  Do 
not  send  for  the  plans  to  the  "Poultry 
Keeper,"  but  to  the  editor  at  the  address 
given,  as  he  lives  100  miles  away. 


This  is  a  practical  poultry  paper,  for 
the  farmer.  We  waste  no  space  discussing 
how  many  specks  a  bird  should  have  on 
his  middle  toe,  or  give  monotonous  show 
awards,  but  stick  to  "straight  chicken," 
and  every  issue  is  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription. 


The  Empire  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  second  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Utica,  N.  Y..  on  February  11  to  10, 
1897.  Large  cash  premiums,  tiue  list  of 
specials,  silver  cups  and  gold  cash  pre- 
miums. Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Williams,  Secretary, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  T. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  much  food  to 
give  follow  this  rule:  If  the  hens  loaf 
around  and  do  not  scratch,  give  no  food 
until  they  work.  If  they  run  after  you 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them,  as  that 
is  simply  a  habit  you  taught  them.  No 
scratch  no  food.  Do  that  and  you  will  get 
eggs. 


Will  those  who  can  please  spnd  us  at  once 
the  premium  lists  of  all  poultry  shows 
which  have  already  occurred  in  the  last 
two  months  or  any  that  are  to  occur,  also 
send  us  all  lists  of  awards  already  made  or 
to  be  made,  giving  the  name  and  post  office 
of  the  successful  competitors. 

We  call  attention  to  aur  Premium  List  in 
this  number,  which  is  the  most  complete 
we  have  ever  issued.  Old  and  young  will 
find  something  to  suit  them,  and  most  of 
tbe  articles  can  be  earned  by  a  very  little 
work,  as  we  have  arranged  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions for  three  months  for  15  cents  or 
six  months  for  25  cents. 


The  old  geese  make  better  layers  and 
mothers  that  the  young  ones,  and  can  be 
kept  for  breeding  for  years.  As  old  geese 
are  not  readily  salable  in  market,  the 
young  ones  should  only  be  sold.  If  given 
a  good  range,  geese  will  cost  but  very 
little,  as  they  delight  in  green  food  and 
insects,  and  forage  industriously. 


Mr.  James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  whose 
Brown  Leghorns  we  illustrated  last  month, 
made  an  enviable  record  at  the  Madison 
Square  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City, 
January,  1897,  winning  the  American  Poul- 
try Association's  special,  including  the 
grand,  gold  special  for  best  display  of 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Wyandottes  and 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Farm  Poultry  comes  out  bright  with  new 
clothes  on  its  eighth  year,  and  well  de- 
serves all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it. 
Following  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  it  has 
eliminate  the  pigeon,  and  after  a  while, 
when  it  gets  rid  of  the  awards  at  shows, 
and  other  "fancy"  ideas,  it  will  be  a  good 
"farm  poultry"  paper,  like  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"    Success  to  it. 

WTe  give  notice  that  no  advertising  agent 
has  been  authorized  to  rate  us,  or  to 
blackmail  us  by  pretending  that  our  circu- 
lation is  low  by  giving  it  as  "not  under" 
10  or  400,  or  1000  or  10,000,  or  whatever 
figure  they  please.  We  njill  look  to  the 
courts  for  damages.  There  is  not  an  ad- 
vertising agent  on  earth  who  knows  a  thing 
about  us. 


A  mammoth  reference  book,  geography, 
history  and  statistics  of  the  entire  world, 
534  pages;  the  book  12x15  inches,  weighing 
10  pounds,  fine  cloth  binding,  gold  and  ink, 
embossed,  175  colored  maps,  105  pages 
gazeteer,  212  pages  history,  38  pages  sta- 
tistics, 110,000  names  of  cities,  towns,  etc., 
294,000  words  of  historical  and  descriptive 


matter,  and  275  illustrations.  Regular 
price,  $7.50.  From  us  with  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year,  only  $2.50. 


Of  all  the  abominations  that  can  be  de- 
vised for  harboring  lice  and  increasing 
filth,  that  of  fastening  the-  nest  box  to 
the  poultry  house  in  a  manner  to  easily 
prevent  its  removal,  is  the  worst.  A 
nest  box  is  the  place  selected  by  lice  in 
preference  to  any  other,  and  it  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  taking  it  out  of 
the  house  entirely,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
thorough  cleaning. 


The  Atlantic  Farm,  Speonk,  Long  Island, 
owned  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hallock,  set  his  first 
machine  with  duck  eggs  on  January  1st, 
but  is  a  little  later  than  last  year  in 
getting  eggs,  as  he  got  80  eggs  a  day 
about  the  first  of  January  and  only  25  a 
day  this  year  from  1000  breeding  ducks. 
But  as  all  the  breeders  complain  of  late 
laying  this  year  he  accepts  the  condition. 
But  what  do  our  readers  think  of  a  farm 
that  has  1000  ducks  to  lay  eggs  for  incu- 
bators?  It  is  huge. 


Although  many  foods  have  been  recom- 
mended for  young  chicks,  we  have  always 
had  excellent  success  with  stale  bread  and 
oatmeal,  fed  in  the  dry  condition,  until 
the  chicks  are  ten  days  old,  when  they 
may  then  be  given  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  screenings,  also.  Too  much  soft 
food  is  not  wholesome  for  them.  Chicks 
prefer  dry  food,  and  it  serves  the  purpose 
better  and  entails  less  labor  in  preparation. 
Corn  bread  alone  is  insufficient,  but  it  may 
be  improved  when  dipped  in  milk. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  but  few  very 
large  poultry  farms  exist,  a  thousand  hens 
on  a  farm  being  a  rare  sight.  It  is  not  be- 
cause poultry  does  not  pay  but  the  lack 
of  large  poultry  farms  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  but  few  have  given  poultry  the  con- 
sideration due  it.  Small  flocks  pay  large 
profits,  but?  large  flocks  demand  more 
labor  and  care,  proportionately.  The  keep- 
ing of  a  few  hens  is  sometimes  a  pleasure, 
and  the  labor  is  not  estimated,  but  to 
manage  large  numbers,  the  poultryman 
must  pay  for  labor  and  expend  a  large 
amount  of  his  capital. 


Board  floors  are  warm,  and  if  kept  cov- 
ered with  sand  or  dry  earth,  such  floors 
may  easily  be  kept  clean  by  sweeping  them 
with  a  broom.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  first  throw  an  inch  of  dirt  on  the  floors 
and  throw  leaves  or  cut0  straw  on  the  dirt. 
In  this  manner  the  hens  may  be  induced 
to  scratch  and  exercise.  Exercise  will 
avert  feather-pulling  and  other  vices,  and 
keep  the  hens  in  good  health.  Earth  floors 
are  usually  damp,  thus  promoting  the 
roup,  which  is  a  very  prevailing  disease 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


Every  pound  of  weight  in  the  coop  is 
so  much  more  to  be  paid  for  as  freight 
or  expressage  when  the  birds  are  ship- 
ped. A  coop  should  be  strong  but  light. 
The  bottom  should  be  of  boards,  but  a  few 
lath,  with  the  sides  and  top  of  muslin, 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  coop  that  will 
not  weigh  heavily,  will  cost  less  than  if  en- 
tirely of  boards,  and  will  protect  the  birds 
against  draughts  of  air,  which  is  detri- 
mental to  them  on  the  journey.  Give 
plenty  of  room  in  the  coops,  as  crowded 
birds  will  lose  flesh  before  arriving  at 
their  destined  point. 


We  notice  that  Farm  Poultry  has  lifted 
out  its  pigeon  column.  The  wonder  is  that 
such  a  journal  ever  allowed  the  pigeon  into 
its  columns,  for  if  there  is  anything  more 
injurious  to  poultry  it  is  the  pigeon,  as  it 
flies  over  the  country  and  carries  disease 
from  one  yard  to  the  others.  The  pigeon 
has  about  as  much  to  do  with  poultry 
raising  as  mules,  and  we  have  never  yet 
seen  a  "half-and-half"  pigeon  and  poultry 
paper  that  did  not  either  sooner  or  later 
drop  one  or  the  other,  or  suspend.  It  Is 
not  enough  pigeon  reading  for  pigeon 
man  and  not  enough  chicken  for  the 
chicken  man.  People  now  want  their  med- 
icine straight — no  adulteration. 


Last  w-eek  we  met  a  chicken  man  who 
said  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
only  $S3  left.  A  man  who  gets  $15  per 
week  as  a  carpenter  asked  the  chicken 
man  if  he  had  supported  his  family  of 
seven.  He  was  informed  by  the  chicken 
man  that  such  was  included.  "Well"  said 
the  carpenter,  "deducting  days  of  sickness, 
I  made  $700,  of  which  $150  was  paid  for 
rent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  have 
less  than  $4,  while  you  have  $83  in  money, 
with  a  larger  flock  of  chickens  than  last 
year."  The  carpenter  has  now  gone  into 
the  poultry  business.  , 


Situations  Wanted. 

A.  H.  Topping,  Newburgb,  N.  Y  ,  poul- 
try architect  and  practical  poultryman,  is 
open  for  eng'agement  as  manager,  or  will 
superintend  the  building  and  starling  of 
a  new  plant.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  running  of  incubators  and  brooders, 
mating,  showing,  raising  broilers,  feeding 
for  eggs.  etc.  Write  for  terms,  which  are 
reasonable. 

An  experienced  incubator  operator 
(Prairie  State,  Pineland,  Reliable,  Mon- 
arch, etc.),  and  capable  brooder  house  man, 
desires  a  position  His  specialty  is  spring 
duck  raising,  in  which  he  attained  the 
highest  possible  efficiency.  Will  do  feed- 
ing and  care  taking  of  breeders,  or  any 
and  all  work  on  a  duck  ranch  on  shares 
or  for  a  fixed  amount.  Highest  refer- 
ence given  as  to  character  and  ability.  Is 
a  German-American,  33  years  old,  married, 
no  children,  and  has  no  objection  to  go- 
ing to  distant  States.  Address  "Nedbal," 
West  Hampton,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Single  man  wanted,  (only  best  of  refer- 
ences) to  go  into  partnership  in  raising 
Pekin  ducks,  must  furnish  portion  of 
capital  or  loan  on  best  security,  re- 
ceiving wages,  on  steady  employment. 
Address  F.  E.  H.,  box  306,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Experienced  man  with  incubators  and 
brooders  (chicks  and  ducklings),  and  who 
understands  caponizing,  also  feeding,  etc., 
desires  position  to  operate  incubators  and 
brooders,  or  take  entire  charge.  Can  fur- 
nish best  of  reference.  Address  John  R. 
Williams,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Quick  Feathering. 

The  chicks  of  some  breeds,  such  as  Games, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Dorkings,  etc.,  feather 
so  rapidly  that  they  often  droop  from  the 
excessive  drain  on  their  vitality.  They  re- 
quire, in  such  cases,  to  be  treated  nearly 
the  same  as  young  turkeys,  as  very  nour- 
ishing food  is  required.  Lice  always  at- 
tack such  chicks  in  preference  to  others, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  search  for  vermin 
should  the  chicks  not  appear  lively.  Brah- 
mas  and  Cochins  will  remain  nearly  naked 
until  half  grown;  but  when  fully  matured, 
they  have  more  feathers  than  the  fowls 
that  feather  rapidly  when  young.  Dry 
quarters  are  essential  for  delicate  chicks, 
even  in  summer. 


The  Incubator  Season. 

The  incubator  season  begins  at  any  time 
after  the  warm  days  are  over,  October 
being  the  month  some  prefer,  but  hatching 
is  continued  until  March,  and  the  work  is 
specially  a  winter  pursuit.  WTe  do  not 
claim  that  the  incubator  and  brooder  are 
superior  to  hens,  but  we  can  claim  that, 
as  but  few  hens  will  hatch  and  raise 
broods  in  winter,  the  artificial  process  is 
a  necessity  at  that  season,  as  a  single  in- 
cubator can  do  the  work  of  fifty  hens, 
or  more,  according  to  its  size  and  capacity. 


LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 

And  Flowers,  tbe   Italy  of  America, 
California. 

Via  tbe  true  southern  pathway,  "The  Iron 
Mountain  Route,"  which  traverses  a  region 
of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  snow  storms, 
blizzards  or  higu  altitudes  are  unknown. 
Pullman  first  and  second  class  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  to  points  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  Utah  and  Nevada.  without 
change.  Quick  time,  low  rates,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  railway  improvements 
guaranteed  tc-all  who  purchase  tickets  via 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  system.  For 
rates  write  from  your  home,  literature,  and 
full  information,  drop  a  postal  card.  J.  f . 
McCann.  T.  P.  Agent,  519  Railroad  aveuae, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  891  Broadwav,  New  Y«»rk. 
W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P.  Agt.  New  York 
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Notice  to  All  Papers. 

Those  having  been  "rated"  by  advertising 
agents  without  their  consent  will  please 
communicate  with  us.  We  desire  to  learn 
if  there  is  not  some  law  in  favor  of  those 
who  prefer  to  attend  to  their  own  business 
without  giving  all  the  profits  to  a  lot  of 
men  who  endeavor  to  do  business  by  in- 
juring those  who  will  not  give  them  the 
larger  share  of  the  profits.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  "rated"  because  the  agent  ac- 
cept the  circulations  of  those  who  make 
falsehoods.  We  know  that  they  accept 
anything  because  they  have  sent  us  blanks 
to  be  filled  out,  hence  do  it  with  others. 

Two  Dollars  for  One. 

We  offer  any  two  of  the  following 
papers,  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one 
year,  for  a  dollar,  and  it  is  a  bargain: 

Southern  Fancier. 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 

Poultry  Herald. 

Fanciers'  Review. 

Farm  and  Fireside. 
Or  any  other  paper  published  at  fifty  cents 
a  year.    It  means  three  papers  for  a  dol- 
lar, and  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  alone  is 
worth  that  sum. 


Iloosts  and  Large  Breeds. 

We  noticed  a  certain  breeder  of  Brah- 
mas  provided  no  roosts  for  his  flock,  and 
we  have  found  his  plan  to  have  some 
merits.  The  large  breeds  are  liable  to 
leg  weakness,  when  fat,  to  injury  in  get- 
ting on  and  off  the  roosts,  and  to  too  much 
draught  on  the  perches.  When  provided 
with  a  bedding  of  straw  they  escape  these 
difficuties  and  seem  to  be  less  subject 
to  ills  and  injuries.  It  is  a  point  worth 
considering,  and  the  plan  of  no  roosts 
for  the  large  breeds  should  be  given  a 
trial. 


Top  Ventilation. 
When  the  weather  changes,  close  the  top 
ventilator,  and  shut  off  the  draughts  of 
air,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  roup  in  the  win- 
ter season.  More  cases  of  roup  result  from 
draughts  of  air  in  the  winter  than  from 
any  other  cause,  as  the  supposition  is  that 
the  fresh  air  must  flow  into  the  poultry 
house  in  a  constant  stream.  Poultry  of 
all  kinds  detest  draughts,  especially  at 
night,  and  when  exposed  to  such,  while 
on  the  roosts,  the  head  and  eyes  become 
swollen,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  dis- 
ease changes  to  malignant  roup,  and  car- 
ries off  the  entire  flock. 


A  Cheap  Fence  for  Ducks. 
Take  two  pieces  of  scantling  (one  by 
three  Inches),  known  as  shingling  lath, 
and  then  saw  as  many  laths  in  half  as 
may  be  desired.  The  sawed  lath  will  be 
two  feet  long.  Nail  them  to  the  scantling, 
the  lath  being  two  inches  apart.  Let  the 
ends  of  the  lath  extend  three  inches  above 
and  below  the  scantlings,  which  brings 
the  scantlings  about  a  foot  apart.  You 
will  then  have  a  panel  that  can  be  fasten- 
ed to  short  posts.  A  fence  two  feet  high 
is  sufficient  to  confine  Pekin  ducks. 


Chicago  Prices. 
Last  year  prices  in  Chicago  were  low, 
and  the  supply  was  so  heavy  as  to  tax  the 
storage  houses.      The  following  is  given 
■as  the  price  for  the  whole  year: 

Eggs  Hens 
per  doz.         per  lb. 

January   $  .15   $  .08 

February   12   0834 

March   10   09 

April   09%  08% 

May   09   08% 

June   09    ,08 

July   09   08% 

August   10%   ,08 

September   13   07% 

October   15%  07 

November    J8   06% 

December   19   06 

The  above  prices  depend  on  quality. 
The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218  South 
Water  street,  reported  for  the  middle  of 
anuary,  1897,  as  follows:  Turkeys,  10  1-2 
to  11  1-2  cents;  culls  and  toms,  7  to  9  cents; 
chickens,  fancy  scalded,  6  to  7  cents;  dry 
picked  6  1-2  cents;  ducks,  10  to  11  cents; 


geese,  6  to  9  cents,  according  to  size. 
For  live  poultry,  hens  6  1-2  to  7  cents; 
For  live  poultry,  hens  6  1-2  to  7  cents; 
ducks  8  to  9  cents;  geese  $5  to  $10  per 
dozen.    Eggs  15  cents  per  dozen. 

Changing  Eggs. 

One  of  the  practices  among  farmers  is 
changing  eggs  with  each  other  in  order  to 
avoid  in-breeding.  In  the  first  place,  the 
eggs  themselves  are  a  risk,  as  no  one  can 
tell  what  they  may  produce,  perhaps  no 
two  chicks  from  them  being  alike  and  no 
breeding  of  value  in  the  stock.  In  the 
next  place,  the  changing  of  eggs  makes 
the  flock  in  a  community  all  of  one 
blood,  so  that  really  nothing  can  be  gained 
.  by  the  practice  after  it  has  been  persisted 
in  for  a  while.  Get  pure  bred  males  from 
some  source,  or  eggs  from  some  breeder 
of  pure  breeds.  If  you  must  cross,  do  it 
correctly.  Do  not  waste  time  in  the  at- 
tempt to  better  your  flock  by  changing 
eggs  for  some  nondescript  stock  that  has 
no  merit  nor  possesses  any  advantage.  To 
improve  a  flock,  one  should  know  the 
kind  of  stock  he  is  using,  and  what  can  be 
expected  from  it.  The  changing  of  eggs 
is  a  practice  usually  pursued  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  value  of  the  breeds,  and 
such  persons  should  not  be  encouraged. 


How  Much  Does  a  Hen  Eat  ? 

A  hen  is  said  to  consume  five  pecks  of 
grain  food  in  one  year,  or  40  quarts. 
Hence,  if  one  hen  eats  40  quarts  of  food 
in  365  days,  then  365  hens  should  eat  40 
quarts  in  one  day,  or  about  one  quart  a 
day  to  nine  hens.  It  has  always  been  the 
rule  that  one  quart  of  corn  is  the  proper 
allowance  for  ten  hens  in  one  day,  giving 
a  pint  in  the  morning  and  a  pint  at  night. 
This,  however,  is  the  estimate  of  the  total 
quantity  *of  food  required.  If  green  food 
or  meat  is  given,  the  amount  of  corn  must 
be  reduced  proportionately.  How  can 
this  be  done,  as  it  requires  very  nice  cal- 
culation to  equalize  the  difference  between 
a  pint  of  corn  and  a  head  of  cabbage,  there 
being  no  standard  by  which  the  two  foods 
can  be  compared,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  in  some  flocks  one  hen  will  eat  more 
than  another,  and  one  will  largely  of  one 
kind  of  food  while  another  hen  will  prefer 
some  other  kinds?  It  is  a  wise  poultryman 
who  can  estimate  in  advance  the  exact 
quantity  to  give,  as  the  hens  may  eat  more 
to-day  and  less  to-morrow. 


That  Incubator  Fight. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  Co..  Quincy,  111,, 
sends  us  the  following: 

"January  15th  issue  of  Poultry  Kkeper 
is  just at  band,  and  we  find  in  it  an  article 
clipped  from  the  Quincy  Herald,  headed 
"  An  Incubator  Fisui,"  which  slates  iliac 
we  were  infringing  on  one  or  more  patents 
owned  by  Gen.  II.  Stalil,  and  that  we  were 
paying  him  a  royalty.  We  hereby  make 
affidavit  that  this  article  and  statement  are 
not  true.  We  positively  do  not  pay  bin  a 
royalty  of  any  kind,  nol  do  we  buy  a  cent's 
worth'of  jrooiU  of  any  kind  from  "him." 

We  desire  to  state  that  if  incubator  men 
wisli  to  tight  tbey  will  not  help  business. 
Further,  do  not  "bother"  us  with  them. 
We  utili  ished  the  item  in  January,  now  the 

eliable  conies  back  to  '  reply,"  and  our 
columns  are  to  be  a  "  ventilator." 

No  more  of  that  kind  of  business  for  us. 
Do  not  force  us  to  have  anything  io  do  with 
it.  No  more  "fishts  "  will  pet  in  these  col- 
umns.   We  are  not  inteiested  in  them. 


Green  Bones  Necessary  For  Success. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  green  cut 
bones  are  necessary  for  successful  poultry 
keeping.  When  nature  ceases  to  supply 
the  insects  on  which  poultry  thrive  in 
spring  and  summer,  the  poultryman  who 
is  alive  to  business  must  do  what  nature 
cannot  do  in  winter,  and  feed  fowls  on 
green  cut  bone. 

Green  bones  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and, 
therefore,  serve  as  food.  When  a  bone 
contains  a  large  share  of  adhering  meat 
it  is  all  the  more  valuable.  Bones  serve 
several  purposes  when  used  for  poultry. 
Being  phosphate  of  lime,  they  are  capable 
of  being  digested,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  oyster  shells  and  grit;  and  they  sup- 
ply the  birds  with  elements  that  may  be 


lacking  In  the  food.  They  also  assist  in 
grinding  the  food,  taking  the  place  of 
grit,  and  are  readily  accepted  by  all  class- 
es of  poultry.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  claim 
that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  used  as 
egg-producing  food  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose co  well  as  green  bone,  its  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  nitrogen,  lime  for  egg 
shells,  cost  and  adaption  to  all  fowls  and 
all  ages,  give  It  a  place  even  higher  than 
meat,  which  contains  nitrogen,  but  no 
lime  or  other  mineral  matter.  Therefore 
in  preparing  a  diet  for  poultry  either  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  vigor  of  the  bird 
or  developing  its  egg-producing  organs, 
such  food  should  be  selected  as  science  and 
chemistry  have  demonstrated  to  be  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  structure  to  which  they 
are  afforded  as  nutriment  and  sustenance. 

None  possess  these  qualifications  to  such 
a  marked  degree  as  does  fresh  green  bono, 
which  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  the 
highest  success  in  poultry  raising. 

The  Gapes. 
So  many  write  us  for  remedies  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  the  gapes,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  occasionally  repeat  "ome  of  our 
admonitions.  We  will  now  try  to  give  a 
few  rules  in  a  nutshell:  1.  Scatter  air- 
slaked  lime  freely  over  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  chicks.  2.  Put  a  little  of  the 
lime  in  the  drinking  water.  3.  Should 
signs  of  gapes  appear,  feed  the  chicks 
twice  a  week  with  stiff  corn  meal  dough, 
first  intimately  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  with  a  quart  of  the 
meal.  4  Give  a  very  sick  chick  a  drop  of 
turpentine  on  a  bread  crumb.  5.  If  this 
fails,  then  strip  a  feather,  leaving  a  small 
tuft  on  the  end,  dip  it  in  turpentine,  in- 
sert the  end  of  the  feather  in  the  windpipe, 
and  quickly  withdraw  it.  6.  Feed  on  clean 
boards.  7.  Never  allow  residuum  of  food 
to  remain  on  the  ground.  8.  Keep  the 
ground  clean  of  filth.  9.  The  rich,  moist 
places,  such  as  are  favorable  to  earth- 
worms, are  favorable  to  gapes.  10.  Do  not 
mistake  lice  for  gapes,  as  the  big,  gray 
lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks 
will  often  cause  the  chicks  to  gasp  from 
weakness.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  in- 
sert a  feather  down  the  throats  of  a  large 
number  of  chicks;  hence,  the  best  whole- 
sale method  is  to  give  the  turpentine  in 
corn  meal,  and  to  use  plenty  of  lime  on 
the  ground,  as  the  lime  will  destroy  all 
germs  of  gapes. 

Root  Crops  and  Poultry. 

If  roots  and  ensilage  improve  the  health 
of  animals,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  the 
food,  they  will  do  the  same  for  fowls.  It 
is  too  expensive  to  feed  grain  exclusively, 
when  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  and 
as  the  hens  prefer  a  variety,  they  should 
have  it.  A  quart  of  corn  meal,  added  to 
half  a  peck  of  cooked  turnips,  will  pro- 
vide a  better  meal  than  can  be  procured 
from  either  the  corn  meal  or  the  turnips 
if  either  are  fed  alone.  It  is  the  mixed 
food — the  combination  of  various  elements 
— that  enables  the  hen  to  provide  the 
different  substances  that  make  up  the 
combination  called  an  egg.  Lime,  phos- 
phates, nitrogen,  magnesia,  and  even 
water,  are  elements  that  are  absolutely 
essential,  and  many  foods  contain  an  ex- 
cess of  some  kinds  and  a  deficiency  of 
others.  When  a  mixed  food  is  given,  there 
is  a  partial  balancing  of  the  needed  ele- 
ments, and  the  several  varieties  assist  in 
digesting  each  other,  thereby  avoiding 
waste  of  undigested  food.  Finely  chopped 
ensilage  or  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  car- 
rots, or  any  succulent,  bulky  food,  served 
with  an  admixture  of  a  variety  of  ground 
grain,  will  provide  the  hens  with  a  larger 
supply  of  egg  elements  and  entail  less 
cost  for  food  than  when  the  hens  are  com- 
pelled to  subsist  entirely  or  grain. 

(  heHp  Nitrogenous  Foods. 
It  is  the  nitrogen  in  food  that  produces 
the  flesh  of  the  fowl  and  the  albumen  of 
eggs.  If  we  feed  nitrogenous  foods,  there- 
fore, we  provide  something  that  is  largely 
required.  Lean  meat  is  the  best  substance, 
but  it  is  not  always  to  be  had  conveniently. 
When  the  hens  can  secure  grass,  and  es- 
pecially clover,  they  can  thereby  supply 
themselves  with  a  large  proportion  of  ni- 


trogen. It  must  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  all  green  plants  are  largely 
composed  of  water,  and  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible for  some  hens  to  eat  enough  of  such 
food  to  supply  albumen  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  when  the  hens  are  laying. 
We  should  aid  them  by  giving  something 
more  concentrated.  This  is  not  done  by 
filling  the  hens  with  wheat  or  corn,  for 
grains  contain  a  large  proportion  of  starch, 
and  in  the  summer  the  hens  are  made  too 
fat.  In  the  winter,  grain  may  be  fed  more 
liberally,  because  at  that  season  of  the 
year  much  of  the  starch  is  converted  into 
heat  to  warm  the  body.  Among  the  highly 
nitrogenous  articles  are  linseed  meal, 
which  may  be  given  moderately,  for  it,  too, 
quickly  fattens  a  fowl,  while  skimmed 
milk,  blood,  liver,  and  even  skimmed  milk 
cheese,  are  safe  and  excellent  always. 

When  is  a  Hen  Fat  1 

A  hen  is  fat  when  she  is  apparently 
very  heavy  behind,  when  she  is  lazy  and 
cares  nothing  for .  work,  seeking  only  to 
have  the  owner  feed  her.  She  cannot 
easily  fly,  soon  becomes  tired  from  exertion 
when  chased,  does  not  lay,  though  in  good 
health,  and  is  very  heavy  when  held  in 
the  hands.  We  do  not  state  that  any  one 
of  the  above  causes  indicates  a  fat  hen, 
but  to  observe  her  in  all  of  them.  Of 
course,  the  surest  method  is  to  lift  her 
and  the  weight  will  be  there.  Examina- 
tion of  the  rear  of  the  body  will  also  show 
the  fat  under  the  skin  by  its  color. 

Crowding  in  Winter 
More  fowls  can  be  kept  together  in  the 
winter  season  than  in  the  summer,  in  the 
poultry  house,  and  in  fact,  on  very  cold 
nights  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  enough 
of  them  together  in  order  that  the  animal 
heat  of  their  bodies  may  raise  the  temper- 
ature of  the  house,  yet  they  should  not  be 
crowded  or  they  will  not  thrive.  During 
the  warm  season  each  hen  should  have  16 
square  feet  of  room,  but  in  winter  5  square 
feet  are  sufficient.  That  is,  a  house  10x19 
should  accommodate  ten  fowls  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  the  winter  season  such  a 
house  can  be  made  to  keep  twenty  hena 
with  less  inconvenience  than  to  put  ten 
of  them  together  in  summer.  But  very 
little  yard  room  is  needed  in  winter,  as 
there  is  nothing  that  the  hens  can  then 
pick  up,  but  the  poultry  house  should  be 
light,  and  made  as  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able as  possible. 

What  Are  Natural  Conditions? 

What  are  natural  conditions  for  the 
keeping  of  poultry?  Some  will  say  the 
open  air,  plenty  of  range  and  a  variety  of 
food.  But  there  are  conditions  for  one 
season  of  the  year  and  conditions  for 
another.  It  may  be  "natural"  for  poultry 
to  be  exposed  in  the  summer,  but  it  is  not 
natural  to  subject  the  hens  to  colds  and 
storms  in  winter.  In  the  wild  state  many 
birds  are  migratory,  and  change  their  feed- 
ing grounds  as  the  seasons  change,  but 
our  domesticated  birds  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  creatures  of  our  own,  made  up  and 
adapted  to  conditions  to  which  we  are 
subjected,  and  their  thrift  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  protected 
during  the  seasons  when  they  need  the 
most  care. 

The  wild  bird  is  fixed  in  its  character- 
istics, any  of  them  are  the  same  to-day 
as  they  were  centuries  ago,  and  can  exist 
under  a  great  many  disadvantages.  They 
are  free,  have  greater  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, and  select  their  own  mates  in  order 
to  breed,  and  thereby  produce  offspring 
that  are  as  hardy  as  their  progenitors,  but 
the  domestic  fowl  has  been  bred  to  a  place 
in  the  barn-yard,  and  to  remain  near  the 
habitation  of  man.  They  look  to  him  for 
help,  come  at  his  call  and  cannot  well 
exist  without  his  aid. 

The  natural  conditions  are,  so  far  as 
barn-yard  fowl  is  concerned,  the  condi- 
tions provided  for  it  by  man.  Warm 
quarters  in  winter,  to  protect  against  the 
cold,  and  a  variety  of  food,  that  it  may 
lay  eggs  in  winter  (which  is  really  unnat- 
ural) and  clean  yards  and  feeding  places, 
in  order  to  guard  against  disease.  There 
are  no  conditions  that  fit  all  breeds  of 
poultry,  for  no  two  breeds  can  exist  under 
the  same  treatment  and  both  prove  profit- 
able, as  one  breed  will  fail  under  condi- 
tions that  are  favorable  to  the  other.  The 
attempt  to  subject  fowls  to  what  may  be 
termed  "natural"  conditions  has  only  led 
to  roup  and  other  winter  diseases,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
flock  and  prevented  the  realization  of  a 
profit. 
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Managing  for  Eggs. 

As  a  rule  all  fowls  are  kept  together,  yet 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  several 
hens,  so  far  as  characteristic  and  merits  are 
eoncerned.  Some  hens  are  liable  to  fatten 
more  readily  than  others,  while  many  of 
the  hens  will  be  more  prolific  than  their 
companions,  on  the  same  food  and  with  the 
same  care.  The  object  in  keeping  hens 
should  always  be  the  guide,  for  when  the 
business  is  conducted  according  to  the  ob- 
ject there  will  be  success.  If  you  keep 
poultry  you  should  determine  what  the 
poultry  is  to  do  for  you.  There  are  breeds 
that  do  not  become  broody  under  certain 
conditions,  and  there  are  breeds  that  are 
well  adapted  for  hatching  and  raising 
chicks  for  market.  You  should  select  the 
occupation — that  of  producing  eggs  or  pro- 
ducing poultry. 

In  keeping  hens  for  eggs  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  kept  regulates  the  supply. 
The  keeping  of  a  large  lot  of  hens,  among 
which  only  a  few  lay,  while  the  others  do 
EOthing,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  due  more 
to  the  poultry  man  than  to  the  fault  of  the 
hens.  If  the  hens  are  fed  with  an  abundance 
©f  food,  some  of  them,  being  greed}-,  as  well 
as  domineering,  will  secure  more  food  than 
they  should  have,  and  such  hens  will  fatten 
very  readily.  Now,  as  fat  is  detrimental  to 
egg  production,  such  a  condition  should  be 
avoided,  if  the  object  is  to  secure  eggs,  but  if 
the  hens  are  being  fatted  for  market  they 
will  be  in  proper  condition.  As  some  hens, 
however,  will  take  more  exercise  than 
others,  and  do  not  store  up  fat  very  readily, 
they  will  be  laying  while  the  others  are  idle. 

If  the  flock  is  a  large  one — say  50  or  10C — 
and  only  a  lew  hens  are  laying,  take  the 
laying  hens  away  from  the  otters.  By  so 
doing  you  can  regulate  the  food  of  the  lay- 
ing hens,  and  thereby  reduce  or  change  the 
quantity  of  t  ie  food  given  the  non-layers. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  flock  not  laying  is,  that  some  of  them 
are  immature,  moulting,  or  afflicted  with 
lice,  but  in  every  case  the  removal  of  the 
laying  hens  to  a  yard,  or  run,  separate  from 
the  others,  will  be  of  advantage.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the. failure  to  receive  eggs  is  u 
more  to  overfeeding  than  to  any  otheQ 
cause,  and  the  evil  cannot  be  corrected  as 
long  as  the  producing  and  non-producing 
hens  are  together.  You  cannot  feed  for  eggs 
and  for  fat  at  the  same  time.  The  feeding 
for  market  is  something  different  from 
feeding  for  eggs. 

When  you. feed  for  market  you  may  give 
the  hens  all  they  oan  eat,  and  as  often  dur. 
ing  the  day  as  you  wish,  and  the  more  corn 
and  wheat  you  give  the  better.  The  object 
in  that  case  is  to  get  the  hens  in  a  condition 
for  market  in  the  shortest  possible  period 
of  time,  for  the  sooner  they  are  ready  the 
less  work  required,  the  smaller  the  expense, 
and  the  better  the  quality.  The  food  may 
be  as  rich  in  carbonaceous  matter  as  you 
wish.  In  feeding  for  eggs  you  should  aim 
to  give  food  rich  in  the  elements  that  com- 
pose the  eggs.  Too  much  gram  is  detrimen- 
tal. Meat,  cut  clover,  milk,  and  other  ni- 
trogenous foods,  are  egg  producing  mater- 
ials. It  does  not  imply  that  because  a  hen 
is  laying,  that  she  must  be  in  a  poor  condi- 
tion. She  should  be  in  a  good  condition, 
but  she  must  not  be  fat.  Pat  causes  ob- 
struction of  the  generative  organs,  prevents 
the  proper  formation  and  expulsion  of  the 
eggs,. resulting  in  egg-bound,  soft  shell-eggs, 
large  eggs  (double  yolks)  small  eggs,  and 
misshapen  eggs.  Should  eggs  from  fat  hens 
be  used  in  iucubation,  they  will  either  not 
hatch,  or  will  produce  very  weak  and  infe- 
rior chicks. 


Dead  Heads  Among  the  Poultry. 

Have  you  any  "dead  heads"  in  your  flock? 
It  does  not  pay  to  compel  four  or  live  good 
hens  to  support  a  lot  of  unprofitable  stock. 
Do  not  keep  a  rooster  for  every  ten  hens, 
but  keep  only  one  and  confine  him,  with 
the  proper  number  of  hens,  in  a  plat,  so  as 
to  use  eggs  only  from  that  lot,  and  do  not 
fe?d  any  males  not  reeessary  to  be  kept. 
All  the  fat  hens  that  eat  their  full  share  and 
do  not  lay  are  "dead  heads.''  The  practical 
poultry  man  will  keep  nothing  that  does  not 
more  than  pay  for  its  support.  It  is  better 
to  have  six  good  laying  hens,  than  to  retain 
twenty  five  that  £ive  only  one  fourth  the 
number  of  eggs  that  .the  entire  flock  should 
lay. 


Making  Hens  Lay. 

With  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
poultry  industry  for  egg  production,  which 
is  largely  the  case  with  those  farmers  who 
encourage  the  industry,  the  question  fre- 
quently arises:  "How  shall  we  make  our 
hens  lay?"  We  do  not  enter  uopn  the  sub- 
ject in  the  hope  of  giving  any  satisfactory 
answer,  or  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  ab- 
solutely sure,  for  the  reason  that  we  be- 
lieve that,  like  many  other  directions  of 
farm  industry,  there  are  conditions  affect- 
ting  results,  and  what  would  be  good  and 
work  satisfactorily  under  one  set  of  con- 
ditions would,  under  another  set,  prove  an 
entire  failure. 

At  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Station,  two 
separate  lots  of  hens  were  fed;  one  with 
one  third  part  wheat  bran,  one  third  part 
wheat  shorts,  one  third  part  linseed  meal 
and  two  parts  skimmed  milk,  for  a  nitro- 
genous ration;  the  other  with  cracked 
maize  and  maize  dough,  as  a  carbonaceous 
ration,  both  being  fed  a  small  amount  of 
green  clover,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and 
afterward  with  cabbage.  During  the  ex- 
periment one  half  the  linseed  meal  was 
substituted  by  cotton-seed,  and  evidently 
with  advantage.  At  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment, which  was  continued  for  125  days, 
little  difference  could  be  seen  in  the  two 
groups.  It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  in 
an  experiment  of  the  same  character  with 
chickens,  those  fed  on  the  nitrogenous 
food  were  large,  plump,  healthy,  active 
and  well  feathered,  while  those  fed  on  the 
carbonaceous  were  much  smaller,  sickly, 
and  in  some  cases  almost  destitute  of 
feathers.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance by  chicken  raisers. 

When  it  came  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  egg  production,  the  hens 
fed  with  nitrogenous  ration  produced  79 
eggs  as  against  26  produced  by  those  fed 
upon  the  carbonaceous  food.  But  counting 
the  weight  of  eggs,  those  fed  on  the  nitro- 
genous food  gained  6.03  pounds,  while 
those  fed  the  carbonaceous  ration  gained 
only  1.36  pounds.  There  were,  however, 
difficulties  attending  the  increased  egg 
production;  the  eggs  were  smaller,  had  a 
disagreeable  flavor  and  smell,  watery  al- 
bumens and  small,  "dark-colored  yelk,  while 
those  of  the  hens  fed  on  carbonaceous  food 
were  large,  of  fine  flavor,  natural  smell, 
with  rich,  large  yelks;  yet,  in  testing  the 
quality  of  the  flesh,  by  cooking;  the  al- 
most unanimous  verdict  was  that  the  hens 
fed  nitrogenous  rations  gave  a  darker- 
colored  flesh  that  was  more  succulent,  ten- 
der and  better  flavored. 

Although  only  a  single  experiment,  the 
elusions  drawn  were  that  chickens  fed 
on  an  exclusively  corn  diet  will  not  make 
a  satisfactory  development,  especially  of 
feathers.  The  bones  of  such  fed  chickens 
are  fifty' per  cent,  stronger  than  those  fed 
on  carbonaceous  food.  Hens  fed  the 
nitrogenous  food  will  lay  more  eggs,  but 
of  smaller  size  and  poorer  quality  than 
with  carbonaceous.  Hens  fed  on  corn, 
while  not  suffering  in  general  health,  be- 
come sluggish,  deposit  large  masses  of  fat 
on  tho  internal  organs,  and  lay  a  few 
eggs  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality. 
The  flesh  of  the  nitrogenous-fed  fowls  con- 
tains more  albuminoids  and  less  fat  than 
those  fed  on  a  carbonaceous  ration,  and  is 
darker  colored  and  more  tender.  These 
considerations  may  well  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  engaged  in  feeding  hens. 

Profit  and  Breeds  —Gapes. 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked:  "Is 
there  any  profit  in  poultry?"  writes  a 
farmer's  daughter.  I  have  always  found i  t 
to  be  a  profitable  as  well  as  a  most  pleasur- 
able occupation..  If  you  will  allow  me  the 
room  in  your  poultry  ci  lumn,  I  will  give 
my  short  experience  iutbat  line  of  busi- 
ness . 

When  but,  a  small  child,  my  greatest  de- 
sire was  to  possess  a  flock  of  chickens,  and 
to  gratify  my  wish,  my  father  bought  me  a 
few  old  hens,  m  the  fall  of  '90.  Jt  is  need- 
less to  say  that  when  out  of  school  I  was 
kept  very  busy  caring  for  my  biddies. 
Since  that  time  my  flock  has  gradually  in- 
creased until  now  I  have  care  of  all  our 
fowls. 

Two  years  ago,  thinking  I  would  like  to 
raise  Leghorns.,  I  procured  six  settings  of 
eggs  from  tborous;hbred  fowls.  1  raised 
about  twenty  hens  from  them.  During  the 
first  winter  only  about  eight  of  them  laid — 
and  they  lav  in  the  field— dead.  It  took 
but  a  very  short  time  to  decide  that  they 
were  not  the  kiud  of  fowls  wanted.   But  to 


give  them  a  thorough  trial  we  kept  them 
until  spring,  when  they  laid  exceedingly 
well,  and  would  have  given  better  satisfac- 
tion had  they  not  eaten  two  eggs  for  every 
one  they  deposited  in  the  nest.  Seeing  it 
took  two  bens  to  keep  one,  we  sold  them 
and  said  mentally  "good  riddance," 

Having  given  a  number  of  breeds  a  thor- 
ough trial,  we  bave  aVcided  to  keep  none 
but  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  believing 
them  to  be  the  best  all-purpose  farm  fowl. 
If  you  wish  a  fowl  for  the  table,  a  good,  fat 
Plymouth  Rock  would  satisfy  the  most  fas- 
tidious, and  for  egg  producers  none  excel 
them.  Last  winter  we  kept  a  flock  of  120 
hens.  During  the  three  winter  months  we 
received  $25.40  cash  for  our  eggs,  and,  con- 
sidering the  very  low  price  received  per 
dozen,  we  think  it  paid  very  well. 

As  my  father  is  quite  an  extensive  farmer 
we  raise  all  the  grain  we  feed,  and  as  the 
fowls  have  a  large  area  of  ground  over 
which  to  roam,  they  can  pick  the  most  of 
their  living  in  summer. 

We  use  the  old  way  of  hatching  and  rais-* 
ing  our  chicks — the  old  sitting  hen.  Al- 
though it  is  a  slower  way  than  by  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder,  we  think  the  chicks 
are  more  healthy  when  cared  for  by  the 
mothpr.  We  are  scarcely  ever  troubled 
with  any  kind  of  disease.  The  little  red 
lice  annoy  us  in  the  summer  by  getting  in 
our  houses.  We  shut  our  chickens  out  of 
the  houses  entirely,  and  as  they  are  not 
disturbed  by  vermin,  I  think  they  are  bet- 
ter off  in  the  pure  out  of-door  air. 

I  will  give  a  simple  and  infallible  cure 
for  the  gapes.  When  you  see  a  chick  gap- 
ing catch  it  and  drop  a'few  drops  of  lamp 
oil  in  its  throat  and  windpipe.  I  have  had 
old  hens  sick  with  what  looked  very  much 
like  diphtheria,  and  after  applying  a  few 
doses  of  oil  in  this  way  they  have  been  en- 
tirelv  cured.  We  expect  to  keep  about  a 
hundred  good  fowls  the  coming  winter.and, 
judging  the  future  by  the  past,  we  feel  we 
shall  be  more  than  paid  for  our  labor  and 
attenl  ion.  Taking  it  all  m  all,  I  consider  it 
a  very  good  occupation. — correspondent 
Tot  onto  News. 


CLOVER  HAY  cut  ready  for  use.  50  lbs..  $1.10. 
100  lbs.  ?2.  AVoodhid  Farm,  Sta.  V.,  Phila.,Fa. 


100 


B.P.  Rooks.  W.  W  v.-m  .  B.I.ee.  Eea« 

50c.  for  13.  Mrs.  J. P.  Hellings, Dover, DeL 


EGOS  for  hatching.  R.C.B.  Leghorns.  Prices  low- 
Circular  free.   Ira  A.  Winey,  East  Salem,  Pa. 
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Marketing  Turkeys. 

We  can  offer  a  pointer  on  marketing  tur- 
keys that  we  discovered  while  buying 
Christmas  turkeys  in  tQe  city  matket,  and 
that  is  ihe  superiority  of  medium-sized 
turkeys  over  twenty  to  twenty-four  pound- 
ers, as  sellers.  People,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
want  enough  turkey  at  one  time  to  lay  a 
banquet  spread,  and  consequently  toey 
pick  for  sometning  small,  or  not  exceeding 
medium  in  size. 

The  hen  turkeys  always  sell  first,  simply 
because  they  are  more  suited  in  size  to  the 
wants  of  the  ordinary  family.  Then  the 
smaller  gobblers  go,  and  lastly  the  pride  of 
the  flock  — the  biggest  torn  in  the  lot— and 
he  usuallv  goes  at  a  discount  of  two  or 
three  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  lesser 
weights. 

A  turkey  that  weighs  from  fen  to  fifteen 
pounds  dressed  is  plenty  large  enough. 
The  people  don't  want  a  turkev  as  big  as  a 
bog,  out  they  do  want  a  fat  turkey. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
room  for  improvement  in  breeding  turkeys 
for  the  market.  That  a  bird  shorter  in  legs 
and  neck,  and  very  full  in  the  breast,  would 
be  more  desirable.  One  that  would  be 
meaty  and  plump,  and  capable  of  taking 
on  a  great  deal  of  fat. 

The  heavy  weight,  tall,  rawboned  toms 
that  weigh  twenty-five  to  fortv  pounds 
may  be  suited  to  a  barbecue  feast,  but  they 
are  not  the  kind  that  the  man  with  an  ordi- 
nary sized  market  basket  looks  for  when  he 
goes  to  the  city  market, 

There  would  be  more  demand,  and  better 
sale  for  turkeys  ail  the  year  through,  if 
they  were  grown  more  with  a  view  to 
compact  body,  meat  and  fat,  than  for  large 
f-ize  and  coarse  strnctuie.—^f.  B.  Geer,  in 
Midland  Poultry  Journal. 


Cheyenne  Chicken. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Volk,  t 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  a  chicken  fancier  nnd  busi- 
ness man,  oue  of  the  most  singular  poul- 
try specimens  now  extant.  This  is  a  rooster 
who  sports  four  legs,  wears  two  tails  and 
lays  just  as  many  eggs  and  just  as  duly  and 
regularly  as  any  of  the  hens.  He  is  a  sin- 
gular and  busy"bird,  industriously  scratch- 
ing to  feed  his  female  flock,  seeking  the 
piaces  from  which  to  hurl  the  shrill  crow 
of  defiance  at  some  rival  rooster  and  anx- 
iously searching  for  some  duly  secluded 
spot  in  which  to  deposit  eggs.  —  Wyoming 
News. 


LICK  MINORCAS  »nd  B  I*  KoPten.eggs 

from  nrize  winners.  $1.00  for  15.  $1.50  for 30. 
18.  E.  AJiSTINE,  SSIetvarlBfOHU,  I*a. 


TJUXI.  LHillftRXK  OJttY.  Our  stock  is  the 
JL>  best  blooded  stock  money  could  buy.  For  eggs 
and  stock  address,    Samuel  Arms,  Columbia,  Pa. 


FINE     WHITE     PIiYJIOrTII  ROCKS 
aad  MINOKCAS     F.ggs.  $1  00  per  setting. 
JT:   S.  HOFFMAN,  Sharon,  Pa. 


Q      J.    McGISTIlIS,     Knoxvillc.  Iowa. 

~.  breeder  of  High  Class  (Fetch  strain)  Light' 
Brahmas.    Eggs  for  sale.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

pnVII  STRAIN  BIli. Minoroas  are  winning 
Fill  I  ML  for  my  customers  at  New  York.  "Washing-- 
ton,  Hagerstown,  Wilkesbarre,  etc.  Settings,  $3.50. 
St.  Bernard  Dogs.    F.  H.  Wood,  Drjdcn,  Sf.Y. 


pi.UJI  GBOVE  POl'ITPV  YARD,  F.  31. 
A     S<?nnl«-r.  Proprietor.  Unake  (own. Pa. 

Breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Light  and  Dark 
Ftrabmas,  White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  Brown  anS' 
Buff  Leghorn, Golden  Wyandottes.  Eggs,$i.00  per  15. 


XT'  K. 

Jv  .  deal 


GIBBS,  breeder  and. 
dealer  in  Ferrets, Guinea  Pigs,- 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare,  Angora  and  Common  Rab»- 
bits.   Send  stamp  for  Circular.        Nokwalk,  O. 

!2  LT.BRAHMAS.  2  COCKS,  10  HENS 

All  my  prize  winners.  None  better  in  U.  S.  $25.00 
for  6.  W5.0o  for  lot  Exclusive  sale  Dr.  Owsley's 
Sure  Cure  for  Roup.  Only  remedy  known  that  cores. 
$75.00  for  right  of  the  world.  51.  F.  STELL- 
WAGEN,  St.  Ignace,  Michigan. 

HAEMON  BRADSHAW, 

BREEDER  OF 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes 

EGGS,  $2  per  15,  $3.50  per  30. 

Pure.  Fresh,  fertile  iucuhator  eggs,  $6  per  hundred. 
Incubator  eggs  for  broilers  from  l.t.  Brah.,\V.  Wyau 
and  B.  P.R.  Hens  and  Iu.Gaine  Cock,fl  per  hundred. 


P.  0.  Box  20, 


RIPPLE,  INDIANA. 


The  BEST  Seed  Mate, 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds, 

are  grown  on  Michigan  New  WncU  Land**,  by 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Sredsman,  Bfca- 
tnr.  »ch.  Largest  grower  of  seed  potatoes  itt 
America.  Prices  low.  Write  him  for  handsome  il- 
lustrated catalogue  Free  to  all.  Describes  the  latest, 
best  new  and  standard  varieties. 

ASHLAND 

INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 

A  regulator  that 
regulates  system  of 
heating  the  best. 
-X^Jl  Ventilation  just 
•   — Jgjj  right.  Sendforcata- 
i^^ggF-  loene  before  buying. 
8  Coffman  &  Rollins, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

SHEEP  SHEARS  FREE. 

Do  you  Want  a  pair  of  Imported  Sheep  Shears  free? 
If  so,  we  will  send  the  American  Sheep  Breeeder  ($1.) 
and  Poultry  Keeper  (.50c.)  and  one  pair  of  5  1-2  inch 
sheep  sheers  or  a  6  inch  pair  of  shears  (J1.50)  all  for 
two  dollars,  mailed  postpaid  to  your  address.  The 
American  Sheep  Breeder  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing.  Edited  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  sheep  and  wool.  The  veteri- 
nary department  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription 
price.  Will  keep  you  posted  on  wool  growing  m  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  keep  ten  sheep,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  offer. 


RE  IV80NEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  ico  pages,  is  the 
larg-est,  finest  and  most  complete 
MONEY  MAKER  out;  we  mail 
free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
food  with  each  Guide;  only  1  scents. 
JOHN  BAOSCHEE,  Jr.,  2os  145,  Freeport,  111. 


WORTH  3»0  IN  GOLO. 

Our  Poultry  Ann  ual  and  Bool:  of  Valu- 
able Recipes  for  '97,  finely  printed  in 
colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and 
prices  of  45  of  the  leading  varieties  ot 
Fancy  Fowls,  with  important  hints  on 
the  care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of 
recipes  of  great  value.  Over  a  1000  prem- 
iums won  at  the  leading  shows.  Price* 
Reduced  One-fourth.  The  finest  hook 
out.  Priceonly  10c.  Will  return  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  Address, 
C.  N.  BOVVERS,  box  62  Dakota,  111.,  U  S.  A. 


6.. 


There  are  others" 

but  none  among  them  are  quite  the  equal,  or 
approach  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  of  the 

New  Successful  Incubator. 

The  new  regulator  insures  an  absolute  uniform  temperature 

t  throughout  the  egg  chamber.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  generate  their  own 
humidity  of  atmosphere.  No  sprinkling  of  eggs  with  water  or  laying  on  cf  damp 
1  cloths.    They  are  supplied  with  fire  proof  lamps — cannot  increase  your  insurance  or 
f  invalidate  your  policy.  All  about  them  in  new  catalogue  and  Bonk  on  Incubation.  Sent  for 
6  cents  in  stamps.    DE3  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  47  Des  Moines,  la. 
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FEEDING  FOWLS. 


Composition   of    Eggs}  and  What  the 
Fowls  Kf quire—  How  Much  Will 
a  Hen  Eat— Science  in  Feed- 
ing. 

The  feeding  of  fowls  in  :i  scientific  manner 
has  never  received  the  attention  it  ought 
rfays  the  Nevf  York  Witness.  Why,  we 
lo  not  know,  except  that  it  he  laid  to  the 
reason  that  a  great  many  farmers  believe 
J  lie  poultry  to  be  but  a  side  issue,  and 
therefore  deem  it  a  waste  of  time  lo  devote 
much  attention  to  them.  People  that  have 
made  a  "hobby  "  of  poultry  ami  have  fed 
with  some  definite  purpose  have  always 
found  them  to  be  a  profitable  investment, 
and  the  little  extra  attention  devoted  to 
their  care  ami  feeding  moments  profitably 
spent. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  man  is  feeding 
for  egjrs  he  must  start  by  finding  out  just 
what  an  eg?  contains,  and  the  feed  given 
should  be  such  as  will  furnish  what  ele- 
ments arc  needed  to  supply  these  contents. 

The  average  weight  of  an  ordinary  es?  is 
supposed  to  be  about  two  ounces,  so  it  can 
be  seen  that  a  good  hen  will  produce  at 
least  five  or  six  times  hrr  own  weight  in 
eggs  during  t lie  couise  of  a  year.  About 
twelve  per  cent,  of  this  total  weight  is 
shell.  Chemically,  the  white  and  yolk  con- 
tain as  follows : 

White.  Yolk. 

Water   8.">.4  50.6 

Nitrogenous  substances   12  9  16.1 

Fat...   0.3  31.4 

Oilier  non-nitrogenous  matter  0.8  0.5 
Ash..   0.6  1.4 

100.0  100.0 

Now,  having  found  out,  the  contents  of 
the  egg,  let  us  go  a  little  further  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves  what  food  will  fill  the 
bill  by  looking  into  the  chemical  analysis 
of  different  feeding  stuffs  aud'see  of  what 
value  they  w ill  be.  The  compositions  are 
as  follows: 

Xitro- 
Waler.  Ash.  gen.  Fat. 

Crimson  clover  80.!)  1.7      S.4  0.7 

Alfalfa  "1.8  2.7  12.*  1.0 

Silage  7!».l  1.4  11.0  0.8 

Timothy  bay   15.0  4.5  41.9  3.0 

'Crimson  clover  hay        9.6  8.6  36.6  2.8 

Alfalfa  hav                     8.4  7.4  42.7  2.2 

Potatoes..*  78.9  1.0  17.3  0.1 

Mangels  90.9  1.1      5.5  0  2 

•Corn  10  9  1.5  69.6  5.4 

Barlev  10.9  2.4  69.8  1.8 

Oats  11.0  3  0  59.7  5.0 

Kye  11.6  1.9  72.5  1.7 

W  heat  (Spring)  10.4  1.9  71.2  22 

Wheat  (Winter)  10.5  i.8  72.0  2.1 

Buckwheat  12.6  2.0  64.5  2.2 

Sunflower  seed              8.6  2.6  21.4  21.2 

Cottonseed  (with 

hulls)                    10.3  3.5  24.7  19.9 

Milk  (whole)  87.2  0.7      4.9  3.7 

Skim  milk  90.4  0.7      4  7  0.9 

Buttermilk  90.1  0.7      4.0  1.1 

Whey  93.8  0.4      5.1  0.1 

In  explanation  of  the  above  table — which 
we  made  up  according  to  an  analysis  made 
by  Prof.  Atwater,  of  the  Connecticut  sta- 
tion—states that  however  dry  feeding  stuff 
may  appear  to  be— whether  hay,  coarse 
fodder,  grain,  or  meal— it  always  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  which  can  be 
driven  out  by  heat.  The  amount  may  be 
only  from  eubt  to  lifteen  pound*  per  one 
hundred  pounds  of  material,  £S  in  hay, 
straw,  or  grain,  but  in  corn  fodder  and 
silage  it  amounts  to  nearly  eighty  pounds 
and  in  some  rools  to  ninety  pounds.  This 
water,  although  it  may  add  to  the  palata- 
bility  of  a  f  xxl,  is  of  no  more  benefit  to  the 
animal  than  water  which  it  drinks,  and 
from  which  the  chief  supply  is  derived. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  piopor- 
tion  of  water  varies  very  widely,  comj  ari- 
sons  of  different  kinds  of  foods  are  usually 
made  on  a  dry  or  water- free  basis  showing 
the  percentage  of  food  ingredients  in  the 
dry  matter.  Ash  is  what  is  left  when  the 
combustible  part  of  a  feeding  stuff  is  burned 
a  way.  It  couoists  chiefly  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash,  soda,  iron,  chlorine,  and 
carkonic,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  , 
and  is  u-nl  largely  in  making  bones.  From 
■ha  ash  constituents  of  the  food  the  animal 
selects  those  which  it  needs  and  the  rest  is 
roided  in  the  manure.  As  a  general  rule 
rations  c*mpo<ed  of  a  variety  of  nutritious 
foods  contain  sufficient  ash  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  body.  Corn,  however, 
ii«  poor  in  ash,  and  when  fed  extensively 
may  need  to  have  added  to  it  additional  ash 
material,  a»  wood  ashes,  charcoal  or  bon« 


meal.  Fat,  or  I  he  materials  dissolved  from 
a  feeding  .stuff  by  eth°r,  include?,  besides 
real  fats,  wax,  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
plants,  etc.  Fcr  this  reason  the  ether  ex- 
tract is  usually  designated  crude  fat.  The 
fat  of  food  is  either  stoied  up  in  the  body 
as  fat  or  burned  to  furnish  heat  and  energy. 

Of  course  feeding  these  foods  that  are 
suitable  for  egg  production  will  bring  eggs, 
but  attention  must  be  paid  to  all  side 
issues  or  these  will  counteract  the  good 
effect  of  the  scientific  feeding.  With  yarded 
fowls  it  is  sometimes  ditheult  to  get.  eggs 
with  nice  yellow  yolks.  Some  folks  do 
not  care  for  eggs  with  pale  yellow  yolks,  as 
they  believe  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  eggs 
are  not  fresh.  This  is  hardly  true,  as  the 
loss  of  color  is  due  to  a  lacic  of  coloring 
matter  in  the  food.  Lack  of  preen  food  and 
coloring  matter  affects  the  egg  precisely  In 
the  same  manner  that  lack  of  grass  affects 
the  color  of  butter.  The  same  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  taste,  although  milk  is  a  grsi't 
deal  easier  tainted  than  eggs.  Yellow  corn 
will  give  the  egg  a  beautiful  and  inviting 
appearance,  but  it  is  not  practical  to  feed 
this  on  account  of  its  fattening  power. 
Cotton  seed  meal  gives  a  yellow  yolk,  out, 
tli.u  is  also  fat tening.  If  you  must  have 
yellow  yolks  feed  plenty  of  green  food  along 
wit  h  a  very  little  of  either  c  >rn  or  cotton 
seed  meal,  and  keep  your  hens  scratching. 

To  force  heus  to  lay,  keep  them  warm, 
keep  them  busy,  and  give  plenty  of  lean 
meat.  By  giving  this  lean  meat,  and  green 
bone  along  with  it,  the  hens  will  be  started 
to  laying,  and  will  generally  keep  at  it. 
Bed  pepper,  millet  seed  and  mustard  seed 
are  also  useful,  and  their  good  effects  will 
be  noticed  as  soon  as  they  are  used.  If  you 
can  get  the  hens  to  lay  well  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  you  will  find  plenty  of  satis- 
faction in  the  egg  business.  A  warm  house, 
good  ventilation,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
good  food  are  fine  persuaders  of  this. 

How  much  will  a  hen  eat?  That  is  a 
question  often  asked.  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  the 
I  oullry  World,  once  recorded  an  experi- 
ment along  this  line  of  a  breeder  in  Ohio 
who  placed  ten  pullets  of  each  breed  in 
yards  forty  feet  square,  each  yard  contain- 
ing a  small  warm  house  for  their  accommo- 
dation. On  the  first  day  these  confined 
fowls  were  fed  corn,  on  the  second  oats, and 
on  the  third  wheat  screenings,  and  this 
order  was  preserved  throughout  the  time 
covered  by  the  experiment.  The  feed  was 
placed  in  boxes  and  in  sufficient  quantities, 
so  that  a  little  was  left  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  Tl-iey  were  also  furnished  with  burnt 
bones,  plenty  of  water,  and  three  times  a 
week  a  little  meat.  The  following  table 
shows  the  resul  of  the  entire  time  (six 
monfhs)  during  which  the  experiment  wa1 
coutinued : 

Total 

Corn.  Oats.   Screen-  cost  of  Ke?s 
Qts.   Qts.    ings,  qts.    food  laid 

Brahma*. ..142  108  119^  $4.90  605 

Cochins...  160  132  114  5.36  5S)l 

Dorkings.  .Il8>£  100        91  4.45  524 

Houdaus..  93  61         60^  3.34  783 

Leghorns..  77  80  2.97  807 

The  cost  of  et'gs  per  dozen,  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  food  con- 
sumed, was  for  eaefl  variety  as  follows : 

Brahnns   9.55  cents. 

Cochins   10.S-8 

Dorkings   ...10.19  " 

Houdaus   5.12      "  ' 

Legborn.s  4.41  " 

I'pon  the  value  of  the  food  consumed  the 
cost  of  keeping  per  fowl  for  the  six  months 
would  be  as  follows: 

Brabmas..  49  cents,  or  for  one  year,  9s 
Cochins...  53.6   "         •'  11  $1,072 

Dorkings  .  44.5    "         '«  •'  .89 

Houdaus..  33.4   "         "  '•  .668 

Leghorns..  29.7  "        "  "  .594 

This  we  believe  is  a  very  fair  trial  and 
verities  the  statement  we  made  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  eggs  could  be  raised  at  a  cost  of 
not  over  ten  cents  per  dozen. 

Then  again,  another  important  considera- 
tion is  I  b  .  t  of  I  be  green  food.  Prof.  Wat- 
son, in  his  report  given  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  upon  fowls  and  the  r  care, 
stales  that  while  perhaps  not  strictly  neces- 
sary for  their  existence,  some  kind  of  green 
food  is  necessary  for  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  esrgs.  Where  fowls  are  kept  in  pent 
and  yards  throughout  the  year,  it  is  always 
best  to  supply  some  green  food.  The  ques- 
tion how  to  supply  (he  best  food  most 
cheaply  i«  one  that  each  individual  must 
solve  largely  for  himself.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  it  may  ba  said  that  during  the 


winter  and  early  spring  months,  mangel- 
wurzels,  if  properly  kept,  may  be  fed  to 
good  advantage.  The  fowls  relish  them- 
and  thev  are  easily  prepared.  As  it  is  not 
difficult  to  grow  from  ten  to  twenty  tons 
of  t  hese  roots  per  acre,  their  cost  is  not  ex- 
cessive. In  feeding  these  beets  to  flocks  of 
hens,  a  very  good  practi"e  is  simply  to 
split  the  root  lengthwise  with  a  large  knife. 
The  fowls  will  then  be  able  to  pick  out  all 
of  the  crisp,  fresh  food  from  the  exposed 
cut  surface.  These  a  rge  pieces  have  the 
advantage  over  smaller  pieces  in  this  re- 
spect. The  smaller  pieces,  when  fed  from 
troughs  or  dishes,  will  be  thrown  into  the 
litter  nd  soiled  more  or  less  before  being 
consul,*  by  the  fowls,  and,  in  fact,  many 
pieces  will  become  so  ditty  that  they  will 
not,  nor  should  they,  be  eaten.  Large 
pieces  cannot  be  thrown  about  and  remain 
clean  and  fresh  until  wholly  consumed. 

A  Ifalfa  will  also  furnish  an  abundance  of 
green  food.  It  must,  however,  be  cut  fre- 
quently, each  cutting  being  made  before 
the  stalks  become  bard  or  woody. 

A  good  quality  of  clover  hay  cut  fine  and 
steamed  makes  an  excellent  food  for  laying 
hens  if  mixed  with  the  soft  food. 

Cabbages  can  be  grown  cheaply  in  many 
localities,  and  make  excellent  green  food  so 
long  as  they  can  be  kept  fresh  and  crisp. 
Kale  and  beet  leaves  are  equally  as  good 
and  are  readily  eaten.  Sweet  apples  are 
also  suitable,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  crisp, 
fresh,  sreen  food  can  be  fed  with  profit. 
The  green  food,  in  many  instances,  may  be 
cut  fine  and  fed  with  the  soft  food,  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  better  to  feed  separately  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  such  quantities 
that  the  fowls  have  about  all  they  can  eat 
at  one  time. 

The  meat  problem  is  another  one  that 
each  will  have  to  settle  for  him  or  h  erself. 
If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  meat,  scraps 
from  the  table,  your  butcher  will  generally 
sell  you  at  a  low  figure  some  of  the  parts 
of  the  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  that  are  not 
placed  on  sale  and  these  serve  as  well  as 
the  meat  that  is  worth  anywhere  from 
eight  to  twelve  cents  a  pound.  If  you  can 
make  for  yourself  (or  rather  the  hens)  some 
arrangement  that  will  attract  worms  and 
make  them  accessible  to  the  fowls,  it  will 
increase  the  meat  supply  wonderfully. 

Do  not  forget  their  water.  See  that  it  is 
fresh  and  clean.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
table  giving  '.be  composition  of  eggs  that 
they  coutain  more  water  than  anything 
else,  and  to  deprive  the  hens  of  the  water 
that  is  partly  needed  for  this  purpose  is  in 
reality  reducing  the  number  of  eggs  that 
you  are  to  receive,  an*  if  the  water  is  not 
clean  it  has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  un- 
clean food.  The  best  way  to  give  them 
their  water  is  that  of  letting  it  drop  from 
some  vessel  into  a  small  saucer  or  pan. 
This  insures  a  hen  a  supply  of  water  that 
the  other  fowls  have  not  been  bathing  their 
feet  in. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  feeding 
fowls,  we  want  to  impre  s  upon  our  readers 
the  importance  of  feeding  food  of  good 
quality  to  the  liens  and  cast  aside  the  idea 
that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  live  upon 
almost  anything,  no  matter  what  its  con- 
dition. Hens,  like  hogs,  will  eat  such  food 
when  compelled  to,  but  in  both  cases  the 
food  is  fed  with  a  loss  to  the  owner,  and 
the  quicker  our  farmers  become  aware  of 
this  fact  the  sooner  will  eggs  and  pork  be- 
come more  profitable.  The  difference  be- 
tween an  egg  laid  by  a  plump,  healthy  hen, 
fed  upon  good,  wholesome  food,  and  a  11 
egg  laid  by  a  thin,  poorly  fed  ben  can 
readily  be  determined  by  anyone  and  in- 
variably appreciated  by  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  eggs  of  good  quality. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRA6UE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  F.  H.  JACOBS. 


Inrnbator  plans,  lien  houses,  remedies,  profits, 
hints,  etc.  luc.    L.  O.  Pults,  Jeffersonvllle,  O. 

Fill  SALE  —  Pure  Bred  K  Leg.  and  I.  Game 
Cockerels  price  (1.  Wm  Alcott.  Alderson,  WVa 

BUFF  LESS.,  L  Games  and  9. S.  Hams,  for  sa 
Eggs  f.J  per  15.  \V.  G.  Fullou,  stewarwtowu,  P 


f  HPORTED  IIOIIDAN.S.  Cockerels  |2.S(i  each 
L  ««.  E.  eHAl.l'.l.M,  llHiiimuiiIon,  N.  J. 


P  R*H,  ami  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock.  Farm 
range.    P.  E.  FERUUSON,  Cavett,  Ohio. 


B, 


C 


Mil  Clover  Hag  ready_for  use,  $2  per  100  lb  sack. 


HARVEY  oEEDCO.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


FOXTERRIKRS  any  age.  champion  blood.  Clr 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristowu,  Ind 


SPA"N"  LSH  33  years  Circular  free.  .J, 


Keiiuet.Kiiiimiui  IimI. 


H 


A.  WATTLES,  Baynevllle,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  e»l  B.  I*.  Book*  In  Wen.  Stock  for  sale. 


PRIZE  winning  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  eggs 
tor  hatching.    R.  (i.  Ueloy,  Coon  Island,  Pa. 


HI  WE  Cochin,  Minorca.  Rock,  Huff,  Wyan. 
dotteeggs,   $1.00.    L.  Hlhberd,   Lima,  Pa- 


B 


UFF  Legliorn»  Winners  for  r,  ,  ears,  i  'ircu  - 
lar  free.   Geo.  S.  Barnes.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


BROWN  EEOIIOBNS-S.C.  16  per  trio.  Eggs, 
2  set,  $2.  T.  G.  Ashinead,  Williamson,  N .  Y. 


lifiS.  20  for  $1.00.  2"  varieties     Cockertls  f  1.50 
each.    J.  A    Ruliraoln,  Teifurtl.  ■>». 


E 


E 


WON  from  'limuiighlircd  Light  I'.ialitnas,  f  i  per 
iihj.    R.  w.  Hartwell,    I.  •  ■<«.«-.  N.  ¥. 


MAM  MOT »l    I. id. I   «r»hmas  exclusively  . 
Eggs  for  hatching  the  vear  round,  15-11.  50-S:i- 
100 >5.  A.  M   Oallaelier.  Box  HIT,  Norristown,  Pa. 

DR.  S.  C.  IfOVEB,  Eans.lnle.  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Cochins.  L.  Brabmas,  P.  Rocks  and  W. 
and  S.    Wyauuottes.     Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

BUFFS  ONLY.   Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandott.es 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  tl  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  W".  SILCOTT,  Snlckersville.  Va. 

Oft  Var.  pure  poultry,  16  Var.  Pigeons.  800  birds  for 
JU  sale  cheap.  Kggs.fi  per  15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,4slUus. 
Clr.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years.   Also  S. 
Comb  Black  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
J.  I..  RANDOLPH,  Rartlelt,  Ohio. 


BANO  W.P.ROOKS,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
.  anil  Biown  Leghorns.    First-class  stock.  Kfcgs 
fl.00.   A.  L.  FAWCTOXT,  New  Albany,  Penna. 

Indian  Unmet.  Bf.  Leg.  B. P. Rocks,  S.S.Ham 
burg,  Blk. Minorca-.,  W.  \V  yans  ,  W . C. B . Poland 
&  W.  C.  B.  Pol.    C.  C.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa 

Q/~w~kI.IOHT  RK  t  IIS..  Golden  Wyandottes 
*)\J\.J  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Inch.  eggs$»i 
per  hundred.    Root.  W  .  Lushy  Kennedy ville,  AM. 


ERIE.  PA.  Exhibition,  Golden  ami 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  stock  ami 
eggs  for  sale.         Circular*  FREE. 


I.X.L. 


X7"OCN«  Chlch»  just  hatched  'nun  II  Plymouth 
X  Rocksauds  c  w.  Legs,  at  Se  a  piece.  Distance 
no  objection,     .los.   1).  Wilson,  Roseinont,  N.J. 


BARRFO   I'll  ii  b      Boob*,    fine  stock. 
Good  layers.    Eggs,  *1.00  per  16.   $i.no  per  60. 
|5.00  per  100.  E.  .1.  Bull,  Yellow  Springs,!).,  Box 89. 

WHITE  P  Bock*  scoring  ninety  p  ii.its  an  ! 
over  lor  show  room  or  bre-  ding  pen  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  by  Geo.  E.  Duitou,  Sycauiore,  111. 


WHITE  P.  ROCK  EGGS  $1  PER  15. 

B.  H.  McOEE,  Warren.  P  ». 

BU«*  roi'floo,  *i.  uu  for  i.">.  from  ii  v  irtettes 
Ol"  Poor  n  it  has  duplicated  at  ball  price.  Two 
ra  tdicated  nest  e<^s  with  each  order.  Circular  free. 
Waitney  Brother*,  Trianule,  New  York. 


EGOS  FOR    HATCHING.   Buff  Leghorns, 
Buff  Cochins,  Black  Mlaorcas,  Black  Langs., 
B.  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  fl  f..r  13,  $2  for 30. 
EEHER  STONE,  St  roiKlslHint.  Pa. 

MAD.  Nit  >'  ABE  UARUEN  WINNERS,  it. 
and  S.C.  B.  Legs.,  W.aud  B.  Rocks.  B.  Langs., 
Heavy  P.  Ducks,  L.  Brahs.,  Heavy  Belgian  Hares. 
Eggs  Tl  per  set.  Clr.   W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstowu,  fa. 

WHITE  WVANH., Single  Comb  White  Legs., 
Knapp  strain, ami  P.  It's.,  13  eggs,  $1.  Eggs  for 
broilers  M  per  ion.  stock  for  sale.  Send  for  circu- 
lar.  B.  H  NOXON,  Elm  Nt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  and  W.P.  Rocks  st-ck  disposed  of. 
Eggs  from  mv  best  mating*,  $1.50  per  13,  $2.50 
per  26.  For  incuoator  use.f5  p«r  W0, 13  per  59.  Sa  Is- 
faction.  EVERURfEV  POULTRY YABDS, 
H.  J.  Curtis,  Bed  Hook  on  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

rpiIOS.  and  F.  SI.  HANKET,  Hanllu 
JL  Ntatlon.  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  — Eggs 
from  flue  hreetis  for  sale.  Buff,  Brown  and  Whit* 
Leghorns,  B.  Alinorcas,  B.  Langshaus.  Gam»s  and 
B.  Ply.  Kocks.    Trios  of  same  breeds  at  fair  prices. 


25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send forbook on caponlzlng 


FREE. 


Sets  12.00  up.  Poultry 
Special  ties.  W.  H.Wigraore, 
912  RementerSt.,Phila.,Pa, 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


FIRST 
PRIZES. 

World's  Fair,  '93.  Troy,  N  .  Y .,  '94.  New  York, 
'95-'S6.  Eggs  -jo  lor  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  D.  WIEniON, 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

CPPC  OF  POPULAR  BBEEDH  AT  POP- 
CUUO  I  1,111  PRICES.  16  Light  Brahmas, 
B.  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  or  Sliver  Wyandottes, 
White,  Brown  or  Buff  Let  horns.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs  or  Gold  Seabrlght  Bantam  eggs  for  fi.cn. 
11  PeklnDuck  eggs  *1.00.  7  White  China  Goose  eggs 
or  7  Turkey  {%  wild)  egg  J1.25. 

SHOOK  BROS.,Springr  Mills.  Pa. 

INCUBATOR 


20,000 

EGG  CAPACITY 

Circular  Free 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers 

Author  "Incubation  and    534  MOORE  ST. 
its  Natural  Laws."       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Rattling  in  the  Throat. 

A  reader  at  Harvey,  111.,  had  two  Buff 
Cocbin  males  which  bad  tbe  well-Known 
rattling  in  tbe  throat,  and  he  describes  the 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease,  as 
follows : 

I  am  keeping  Buff  Cochins.  My  hens 
came  through  the  moulting  season  iu  good 
condition,  but  1  bad  two  tine  cocks,  one  of 
which  I  lost  to-day,  and  have  been  having  a 
hard  lime  of  it.  The  eldest  one,  which  is 
four  years  old,  btgau  to  moult  about  two 
months  ago,  and  has  made  very  little  pro- 
giess  as  yet,  having  cauabt  cold  and  began 
to  droop.  I  removed  biui  to  a  warm  room, 
where  tbe  temperature  does  not  tall  below 
forty  degrees,  and  began  to  fetd  on  su^h  as 
hot  mash  of  meal  aud  potatoes  in  tbe 
morning  and  very  little  grain  at  night;  also 
wheat  or  corn,  giving  a  little  ground  bone 
in  place  of  grain  every  few  days,  as  well  as 
some  linseed  meal  occasionally,  and  kept 
him  on  a  bed  of  straw  changed  every  da\. 
The  place  was  thoroughly  cleaned  each 
day,  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  put  under 
tbe  bed,  but  he  seems  to bave'ereat  trouble 
in  bivathing,  each  inspiration  requiring 
him  to  oueu  bis  month  r-lUhtly.  Also  be  is 
not  steady  on  his  feet,  tottering  back  and 
forth  as  if  his  back  was  weak.  To-day,  for 
the  first  time,  we  noticed  a  riii-cbarge.  No. 
2  was  put  in  tbe  hospital  aoout  one  week 
later  than  No.  1,  being  affected  tbe  same  as 
No.  1,  except  weakness  in  the  back.  He  is 
two  years  old,  was  led  tbe.  same  feed,  aud 
did  not  appear  to  be  sick  as  be  ate  just  be- 
fore dying.  For  several  \\eck«  he  would 
drink  all  the  water  that  was  put  in  reach. 
He  was  drinkiug  just  before  he  drouped 
dead.  For  several  days  we  bad  noticed  a 
rattling  sound  in  his  throat  or  breast  Just 
as  soon  as  be  was  dead  we  removed  him 
from  the  room  and  made  an  incision  in  the 
breasr,  al-o  opening  the  crop,  which  was 
tilled  >\ith  bloody  water,  and  on  opening 
further  we  found  that  tbe  inside  was  tilled 
(vitb  the  same  substance.  Tbe  rattling 
piund  could  be  easily  heard  when  the  cock 
5vou 'd  breath.  I  have  been  using  a  tonic 
in  the  water,  composed  of  copperas  and 
sulphuric  acid,  being  what  is  known  as  the 
Douglas  mixture.  Is  there  any  barm  in 
using  this  mixture? 

On  another  page  will  be  found  some  val- 
uable information  by  Prof.  Pearson  wbicb 
fits  these  cases.  It  is  probable  that  they 
also  bad  canker.  We  do  not  approve  of 
Douglas  mixture,  as  it  is  poisonnu*.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  raw  egg  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, given  once  a  day.  Buff  Cochins,  when 
growing  rapidly,  become  weak  iu  the  legs, 
aud  if  fed  too  highly  on  oily  food  will  moult 
out  of  season,  as  will  all  fowls. 


Turkeys  and  Roup. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kirk,  Newberg,  Oregon,  has 
roup  in  his  flock  of  turkeys,  and  he  de- 
scribes bis  experience  as  follows: 

I  am  a  breeder  of  turkeys  and  have  bad 
verv  good  success  until  the  pullets  were 
nearly  grown,  when  roup,  or  I  suppose  it 
was  roup,  appeared,  and  for  two  mouths  I 
have  done  very  little  el~e  but  doctor  and 
bury  turkeys.  The  symptoms  were  as  fol- 
lows: T.uey  began  by  sneezing  occasion- 
ally for  a  few  days  and  then  a  swelling  ap- 
pears between  the  eye  and  the  nostril, 
some  :ime  on  one  side  but  ofteuer  on  both. 
Tbe  swelling  increases  until  both  eves  are 
closed.  The  appetite  remains  good, but  tbe 
feed  seems  to  do  little  or  no  good  and  fi- 
nally I  lay  them  away.  1  have  used  kero- 
sene, carbolic  acid,  tar,  aconite  and  several 
remedies  but  with  little  success.  Any  in- 
formation will  be  gratefully  received. 

Turkeys,  when  exposed  to  cold,  damp 
winds,  are  often  subject  to  roup.  They 
should  be  removed  to  shelter.  Anoint 
heads  with  ichtbyol  (from  drug  store), 
twice  a  day,  first  (using  a  soft  sponge) 
washing  head,  eyes,  e«c,  with  warm  vine- 
gar and  water  and  wiping  dry.  Put  a  tet- 
spoonful  of  ch'orate  of  po^b  in  each 
quart  of  diinking  water.  It  is  difficult  to 
cure,  and  handling  them  is  very  laborious. 


Rye— A.  Mistake  in  Feeding. 

A  reader  at  Lowell,  Indiana,  writes  u» 
in  regard  to  feeding  rje.  and  in  so  doing 
discloses  the  fact  that  he  will  never  gel 
any  eggs  with  his  mode  of  feeding.  W« 
wish  readers  to  carefully  observe  bis  letter 
and  our  reply.   He  says: 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to 
•ome  teed  wb.ch  I  had  grouud  for  my 
nens.  Do  you  think  the  rye  that  is  in  it 
will  hurt  tbe  hens  if  I  scald  and  cook  it 
with  vegetables  which  I  had  ?  One  and 
ore-half  bags  of  rye,  one- half  bag  of 
wheat,  one  bag  of  oats  and  two  bags  of 
corn  on  ear,  (:be  cobs  I  did  not  have 
ground.)  so  it  would  make  about  one  bag 
of  shelled  corn.  I  had  these  in  common 
two-busbel  grain  sacks  wb'cb  I  put  my 
grain  in,  so  you  can  see  how  I  had  tbe 
grain  mixed.  Please  let  me  know  it  this  is 
all  right  to  feed  to  laying  bens.  I  feed  it  in 
tbe  mornings  and  noon  warm,  either  cooked 
with  vegetables  or  eualded  it  at  night.  I 


feed  whole  corn  and  wheat,  which  I  throw 
iu  a  litter  of  straw  to  make  i  hem  scratch  for 
it.  I  think  there  is  no  nicer  poultry  paper 
published  than  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
wish  you  a  "Happy  New  Year"  and  good 
success  for  the  next  coming  years. 

So  far  as  the  rye  and  the  mixed  food  is 
concerned  be  can  feed  it  raw,  cooked  or  in 
any  manner  preferred,  the  variety  of  mixed 
grain  being  better  than  u«ing  one  kind  only. 
If  ground  it  may  be  mixed  to  a  crumbly 
dough. 

But  he  feeds  at  noon — three  times  a  day 
— and  that  is  where  be  makes  a  mistake.  If 
be  is  feeding  for  market,  then  he  is  doing 
tbe  right  thing,  as  a  fat  hen  brings  the  high- 
est price,  but  fat  bens  are  not  tbe  kind  that 
make  tbe  best  layers.  Never  feed  three 
times  a  day  and  never  feed  hens  that  do  uot 
scratch  and  work. 


Blood  and  Cakes. 

To  feed  for  eggs  is  the  desire  of  a  suh- 
eriber  a  Worcester,  Mass.,  aud  be  makes 
some  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  kind  of  food 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  many.  He 
says : 

I  began  to  keep  hens  and  ducks  one  year 
ago  ou  a  small  scale,  and  iu  Marcb,  181)6,  I 
made  a  boi  water  incubator  after  tbe  direc- 
tions from  the  books  wbicb  I  bad  from 
you,  and  succeeded  in  hatching  chickens 
beyond  my  expectations,  cousidi  riug  that 
1  had  to  buy  eggs  for  the  incubator.  N<  w 
I  am  trying  to  feed  my  bens  for  eggs,  and  I 
am  a  littie  disappointed,  as  tbey  ao  uot  lay 
much.  1  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you 
think  of  stale  bread  and  cakes  of  all  kinds  to 
feed  them  and  also  for  ducks.  I  also  cook  in 
sheep's  blood,  as  well  as  other  kinds.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  hens  are  a  little  too  fat.  I 
have  fifty  hens  and  twenty-live  ducks,  and 
I  like  tbe  Poultry  Keeper  very  much. 

He  is  disappointed  that  tbey  do  not  lay, 
and  is  afraid  that  the  hens  are  a  little  too 
fat.  The  only  course  to  pursue  is  to  get 
rid  of  tbe  fat  by  shutting  off  all  food  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  feeding  only 
only  one  meal  a  day  for  two  weeks.  The 
stale  bread  and  cakes  are  good  food  if 
used  judiciously.  Anything  that  is  sweet 
— coutaming  sugar — is  fattening.  We  ad- 
vise mixing  the  stale  bread  and  cakes  and 
add  the  blood  ;  then  put  the  whole  iu  a  bag 
and  boil  it.  Feed  only  a  little,  and  never 
give  a  meal  of  any  kind  when  tbe  bens  do 
not  vigorously  sciatch  and  work.  If  they 
run  to  you  f'  r  food  it  is  just  tbe  time  they 
should  not  have  it. 


Silver  "Wyandottes. 

A  reader  at  Riverside,  Pa.,  desires  more 
information  on  Silver  Wyandotles,  aud 
thinks  that  enough  is  not  said  of  them.  He 
says : 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  tbe 
Poultry  Keeper  for  one  year,  and  find 
but  very  little  said  about  Silver  Laced 
Wyandottes.  Why  is  this  f  Are  they  not 
considered  among  the  best  general  purpose 
fowl?  1  wish  some  reader  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  this 
strain  for  egg  production,  would  give  us 
through  the  Poultry  Keeper  his  reison.s 
for  selecting  Silver  Wyandottes,  mode  of 
management  and  general  results,  also  any 
other  merits  which  the  bird  deserves.  I  am 
ai  present  clerking  in  a  railroad  office,  but 
have  purchased  a  tract  of  forty  acres,  on 
part  of  wbicb  I  propose  to  erect  a  small 
cbickery  aud  enlarge  slowly  aud  finally 
give  it  my  whole  alteutiou.  I  think  are- 
ply  to  tbe  above  will  be  interesting  to 
many  others  as  well  as  myself. 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  we  have  from 
time  to  lin  e, during  the  past  twelve  years, 
devoted  whole  columns  to  them,  and  in 
"Illustrator  No.  4,"  which  will  soon  be 
out,  a  full  description,  mating,  etc.,  will 
be  given.  They  are  of  medium  size,  com- 
pact, good  layers  and  hardy.  We  will  at 
all  times  be  pleased  to  have  readers  give 
their  views  on  them. 


Importance  of  Gritty  Material. 

Because  a  flock  has  the  rnn  of  a  field  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  gritty  material  is  found  by  the 
hens,  A  calculation  will  show  that  when 
tbe  bens  ate  searching  daily  over  every 
portion  of  the  range,  that  only  a  short  time 
is  required  for  them  to  appropriate  all  tbe 
gritty  material  that  can  be  utilized.  It.  is 
not  every  kind  of  bard  substauee  ihat  will 
answer  tbe  purpose.  Round  gravel  is  now 
suitable.  The  hen.-,  should  have  sharp,  cut- 
ting material,  such  as  tlint,  broken  china 
and  earthenware,  or  even  glass.  Whera 
ttiey  are  confined  it  is  still  more  important 
that  tne  matter  of  pri  viding  grit  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Grit  is  the  teeth  of 
fowls,  and  without  it  they  cannot  masticate 
their  food,  ana  thereby  prepare  i.  fer  di- 
gestion. 
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"WHITE  WYANDOTTES.- 
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FAB  I  LIS,  N-Y. 


Send  stamp  for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
IIIUHKST  PBIXii  BUCOBD  ever  won  i  y  any 

breeder  of  any  varlaty.        P.  O.  Box.  501. 


W on  u  ladutua  square  warden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
|25  In  goid  to  i  largestjand  best  hatch,  and  1st  |25  In 
gold  for  best  m-jcuine  in  show. 

THE  SWHKJ>VK»  MONARCH  INCCBl- 
TOB.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  in  akinglt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  In  this  country.  Canada 
and  In  Europ  e.  Th<  y  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  Mian  100  in  use  within  a  radios  of  30  miles  of  out 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
,  ^™     Jhi.  U I n.  Sooth  Raiton.  ]H 
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THE  TROPICAL  TRUNK  LIME, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


rnCTC  only  a  2  cent  stamP  f°r  postage. 
bUO  I  O  mean  our  new  50  page  book  on  "  Ver 
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and  Vermin  (Exterminators,"  also  "Diseases  of 
Poultry'  and  Stock  "  Full  of  recipes,  directions 
and  valuable  information.  Also  30  pages  other 
matter.  CEO.  II.  »  ICE  C»»PAI»I,  M'frs. 
Exeter,  Neb.,  or  178  Michigan  St. .Chicago.* 


Sinsrle-Comb  "rinvn  Leghorn*.  Wh.  and 
Buff  Wyanrfotles.  llondans.  Rose  t'ouib 
White  and  Brown  Leghorn*,  and  BnB  Piv- 
niouth  Rocks.  The  LAKGfCsT  S  i  OCK  of  the 
aoove  varietie*  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  record  <  made  in  ihe  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Snows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  iu  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  lias  been  awarded  1»6  firsts,  6<>  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  has  ]  ro  luced, 
and  is  to-day  producing.  Prize  YVinninc  Speci- 
neenH  in  every  section  of  this  countrv  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "Like  Begets  I. ikk."  Sendfor 
illustrated  circular,  giving  lull  prize  lecord  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Uuerusey  Ca' lie  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Seotcn  Tollies  and  Fox  Terrie*  8. 
JAMES  FOBSYTU,   Lock  Box  17. '  Klrer- 
side"  Farm.  Oneeo,  Tioga  County,  X.  V. 
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.SS-Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 
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RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER: 

~-  Need  We  Say  More? 

All  about  them  in  Book  on  Incubation  and  Poultry.  Sent  for  10  cents. 


RELIABLE  IHCUSATOR  &  BROODER  CO.  JUINGY,  ILLS. 
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|  "Up=to=date"  Seeds  f 
I  at  6 4  Do  wn = to=date' '  Prices  ! 


The  difference  between  .Success  and  Failure  in  farming  or  gardening,  lies  in 
having  crops  that  will  bring  the  top  market  price.    To  do  this,  your  varieties 
must  be  "up-to-date."     Our  1897  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  Will  guide  you  to 
a  correct  selection  of  the&e.     It  is  free  to  Seed  Buyer*  who  write  for  it. 
If  interested  in  Poultry  send  for  our  Lire  Stock  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue  also. 

to  the  Von.  .    U a 

217  &  219  Market  St..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  >< 
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MAKING  THE  TURKEYS  SIT. 


They  are  Used  as  Incubators.— The 
French  Method — A  Reader  Tries 
the  Plan.— A  Valuable  Letter. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Willey,  Edgewood,  Ga.,  after 
reading  the  long  article  on  turkeys  in  our 
November  issue,  tried  the  experiment  of  the 
French  woman,  and  reports  her  results. 
Every  reader  should  read  Mrs.  Wiley's  let- 
ter, as  it  may  be  worth  a  great  deal.  She 
says: 

"  After  reading  the  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber Poultry  Keeper  regarding  turkeys  as 
hatchers  I  determined  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, so  I  took  one  turkey  hen  and  followed 
the  French  woman's  directions,  with  the  ex- 
ception (  f  leaving  out  the  wine.  My  turkey 
became  broody  in  two  days,  when  I  gave 
her  some  ben  eggs.  I  only  gave  her  a  few, 
the  first  time  being  rather  sceptical  as  to 
the  result,  but  1  am  so  well  pleased  that  I 
have  t  liri  e  more  turkey  hens  sitting  en  china 
eggs.;:  nd  expect  to  sit  them  allon  thirty  eggs 
apiece  this  week.  I  have  only  four  chicks  so 
far,  but  No.  1  is  batching,  so  expect  a  few 
more,  but  intend  to  raise  betwt  en  now  and 
spring  over  a  hundred  chickens  from  my 
four  turkeys.  I  think  this  beats  an  incuba- 
tor, especially  for  the  inexperienced,  for  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  fe  d  the  turteysonee 
a  day,  as  they  do  the  rest.  We  would  not  be 
without  your  valuable  paper,  one  copy  of 
wh:ch  is  worth  the  whole  vear's  subscrip- 
tion price  We  have  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  they  give 
me  plenty  of  eggs  every  day.  I  feed  a 
warm  ma-h  in  the  morning,  and  corn  and 
oats  scattered  in  leaves  at  night,  thiee  times 
a  week.  They  have  full  range,  never  have 
lice,  cholera,  roup  or  any  other  diseases. 
Thanks  to  t'-e  F.  i'ltry  Keeper,  before  I 
subscribed  for  it  1  raised  annually  a  large 
crop  of— lice — and  a  few  poor  roupy  chicks, 
half  of  which  would  die  of  roup,  and  the 
others  with  what  is  known  here  as  "sore 
head,''  which,  by  l.e  way,  is  caus-ed,  I  am 
sure,  from  mosquitoes,  for  I  used  plenty  of 
pennyroyal  this  year  and  never  had  "one 
case,  while  my  neighbors  lost  nearly  all  the 
chickens  they  had  with  this  disease.  When 
my  turkeys  hatch  again  I  w  ill  write  you,  if 
successful ;  that  is,  it  you  wish  to  hear  from 
me." 

Although  we  advise  every  reader  to  send 
for  the  November  number,  which  can  be 
had  for  only  five  cents,  yet  we  give  an  ex- 
tract which  refers  to  that  portiou  to  which 
Mrs.  Wiley  alludes,  and  which  should  be 
preserved,  the  following  being  the  extract : 

"  <\t  any  time  of  the  year  turkeys, 
whether  broody  or  not,  are  taught  to  hatch 
in  the  following  manner:  Some  addled 
eggs  are  emptied,  filled  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  then  placed  in  a  nest,  after  «Lich  a 
turkey  is  fetched  from  the  yard,  placed  on 
the  eggs  and  covered  with  lattice.  For  the 
first  forty-eight  hours  she  will  endeavor  to 
get  out  of  confinement,  but  soon  becomes  re- 
conciled to  it,  when  fresh  aggs  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  plaster  of  Paris  ones.  She 
will  then  continue  to  hatch  (sit)  without  in- 
termission, for  from  three  to  six  months, 
and  even  longer,  the  chicles  being  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  hatched,  and  fresh  eggs  substi- 
tuted. After  tl  e  third  day  the  etigs  are  ex- 
amined, and  the  clear  ones  withdrawn, 
which  are  then  sold  m  the  market  for  new 
laid.  But  as  they  may  be  soiled  or  discol- 
ored from  being  sat  upon,  they  clean  them 
with  water  and  silver  saud  to  restore  their 
original  «  fineness. 

'  The  turkeys  are  taken  off  the  nest  once  a 
day,  to  fetd  and  to  remove  their  excrement 
lrom  the  nest,  but  after  awhile  they  cease 
feeding,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cram  them, 
and  give  them  water  once  a  day."  At  one 
farm  he  saw  "a  turkey  that  wits  then  sit- 
ting, and  bad  been  upward  of  six  months, 
and  as  I  considered  it  rather  cruel  the 
batcher,  to  prove  the  contrary,  took  her  off 
the  lies',  put  her  in  the  meadow,  and  also 
removed  the  eggs.  The  turkey,  however,  to 
my  Surprise,  returned  immediately  toher 
nest,  and  called  in  a  most  plaiutive  voice 
for  her  eggs.  Then  some  eggs  were  placed 
in  a  corner  of  the  box,  which  she  immedi- 
ately drew  under  her  with  her  beak,  and 
seemed  quite  delighted." 

•'In  some  parts  of  trance,  where  poultry 
breeding  is  carried  on  as  a  trade,  they  sel- 
dom allow  a  hen  to  lead  the  chickens  after 
being  batched,  as  the  hen  is  more  valuable 
for  laying  eggs  ;  but  they  entrust  this  office 
either  to  capons  or  turkeys,  which  are  said 
to  be  far  better  protectors  to  the  chickens 
than  hens.  They  require,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  schooling  preparatory  to  being 
intrusted  with  their  charge,  which  consists 
in  this:  When  a  turkey  lias  be*  n  hatching 
for  some  mouths,  and  shows  a  disposition  to 
leave  off ,  a  glassful  < 'f  wine  is  given  her  in 
the  evening,  and  a  numlier  of  chickens  sub- 
stituted for  the  eggs.  On  waking  in  the 
morning  the  kindly  takes  to  them,  and 
leads  them  about,  strutting  amidftt  a  troop 
of  75  to  100  chickens  with  the  dignity  of  a 
drum-major.  Whet,  however,  a  troop 
leader  is  required  that  has  not  been  hatch- 
ing, such  as  a  capon  or  turkey,  then  it  is 
usual  to  pluck  some  of  the  feathers  from 
the  breast ,  give  it  a  glassful  of  wine,  and, 
while  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  to  place  some 
chickens  under  it.  On  getting  sober  the  next 
morning  it  fiels  that  some  sudden  change 
has  come  over  it,  and  as  the  denuded  part 
is  kept  warm  by  the  chickens,  it  also  takes 
kindly  to  th«m.'' 


A  glassful  of  wine  is  rather  too  much  for 
a  turkey,  and  it,  is  doubtful  if  it  is  nec- 
essary. Mrs.  Wiley  states  that  she  did  not 
resort  to  such  method.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  turkeys  are  excellent  incubators 
and  brooders  combined,  and  the  French 
know  how  to  manage. 

The  article  shows,  however,  that  50  cents 
a  year  is  not  much  when  one  gets  a  ten  or 
fift  y  dollar  article  is  one  number. 


Is  There  Prolit  in  Eegs  ? 

This  question  defends  upon  where  the 
business  is  done,  the  prices  and  the  cost  of 
food.  A  subscriber  at  Catawba  Island, 
Ohio,  brings  the  matter  up  from  another 
standpoint,  deciding  that  theie  is  no  profit 
in  eggs,  and  says : 

I  like  your  paper  very  much,  and  am 
seeking  information  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
able profits  in  keeping  7)oultry  for  eug  pro- 
duction. The  vv  l  iters  on  this  subject  all 
base  their  calculations  on  prices  ranging 
from  20  to  40  cents  per  dozen.  Now,  eggs 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  1  do  not  believe, 
will  average  over  10  or  12  cents  per  dozen. 
For  a  short  time,  twice  or  thrice  a  year, 
they  will  reacb  18  or  20  cents,  but  the  usual 
price  is  8  and  10  eents.  Now,  if  it  costs  one 
dollar  to  keep  a  ben  a  year,  and  ten  dozen 
eggs  be  an  average  production,  what  profit 
is  worth  the  while  in  keeping  poultry  b  r 
eggs?  T  like  the  business  and  could  keep 
easily  1,000  hens,  but  to  attend  to  that  many 
properly  would  require  a  large  outlay  for 
houses  and  nearly  ail  of  one  man's  time. 
The  prr  cent. of  profit  is  too  small  to  pay. 
— J.  W.  G.,  Cataiv  ba  island,  Ohio. 

In  the  above  the  statement  is  that  eggs 
will  not,  in  that  section,  average  10  or  12 
cents  a  dozen,  and  that  if  it  costs  one  dollar 
to  keep  a  hen  the  eggs  will  uot  pay. 

Let  us  look  into  the  matter  closely.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  wheie  one  has  l.Cud 
hens  some  will  be  sick  and  not  laying,  and 
if  we  accept  ten  dozens  eggs  per  year  for 
each  hen,  at  10  ctnts  per  dozen,  the  gross 
receipts  will  be  one  dollar.  But  what  about 
the  expense?  Well,  we  have  found  that 
where  eggs  are  cheap  food  is  cheap.  We 
have  always  affirmed  that  the  large  major- 
ity feed  too  much  and  get  fewer  eggs  in 
consequence.  If  hens  have  a  range  from 
May  1st  to  Kov.  1st— six  months— they 
need  no  food  at  all,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
most  eggs  are  secured  ;  in  other  words,  for 
six  months  in  the  year  eggs  should  cost 
nothing  at  all. 

In  winter  bens  are  stuffed  with  corn, 
made  fat  a»  seals,  and  do  not  lay,  and  that 
is  where  the  damage  is  done. 

But  how  about  the  chicks  ?  It  is  well  to 
let  each  hen  batch  a  brood.  If  a  hen  raises 
five  chicks  to  a  marketable  age  they  will 
pay  for  tnemselves  and  all  the  food  of  the 
hens,  and  more  too.  We  say  five  chicks  be- 
cause some  hens  will  raise  ten  and  some 
none. 

The  prices  named  are  probably  "store" 
prices.  No  one  should  sell  strictly  fresh 
eggs  lor  whatever  may  be  offered.  There 
are  some  buyers  in  every  town  and  village 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  little  more  if  they 
are  certain  of  getting  the  genuine  article. 

As  to  the  large  outlay  mentioned  there  is 
truth  in  the  remark.  A  thousand  hens  re- 
quire money  for  success,  but  if  they  pay 
only  SO  cents  a  year  each,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  including  help,  it  means  $500, 
and  that  is  the  interest  on  $10,000  at  5  per 
cent. 

More  than  this,  one  who  engages  in  the 
egg  busicese  does  uot  have  to  wait  for  har- 
vest, as  the  receipts  come  in  every  day; 
hence  when  one  gets  fairly  started  th ) 
daily  receipts  will  provide  tue  capital  for 
the  expenses.  After  the  •'  lirst  cost,"  and 
one  is  established,  the  pathway  is  easier 
and  success  more  assured. 

The  point  Is  not  to  buy  the  1,000  hens  but 
begin  gradually  and  raise  ihem.  No  one 
ever  succeeded  who  bought  their  hens,  as 
they  aUo  bought  lice  and  disease. 


Cost  of  Shipping  Eggs. 

An  authority  on  the  subject  states  the 
cost  of  bringing  eggs  great  distances  is  less 
tbm  one  would  tuink.  The  large  sbip 
meuts  reduce  the  coat  of  freight  It  cosis 
about  three-quarter  cent  per  dozen  more  to 
ship  eggs  from  Ohio  to  New  York  City 
than  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Y'orW,  and 
only  one  and  one  quarter  cents  a  dozen 
more  to  sbip  from  Iowa.  It  is  generally 
the  supply  of  eggs  from  tbe  Western  States 
which  fixes  the  price  in  the  Easteon  mar- 
kets. The  Western  shippers  are  very  act- 
ive in  their  shipments  through  tbe  months 
of  March,  April  and  May.  During  these 
months  eggs  pour  into  New  York  at  the 
rate  of  4,000,0X0  to  5,000,0X0  per  day. 


Bottom  Heat  Brooder. 

A  subscriber  at  Berkley  Springs,  Ya.,  is 
losing  his  ckick  =  .  His  brooder  is  bottom 
heat,  there  are  no  lice,  and  they  leceive 
plenty  of  food.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

Will  von  kindly  answer  tor  a  subscriber 
the  following  quest  ions  in  the  next  issue 
of  your  most  valuable  paper  :  My  chicks 
batched  nicely  and  none  died  until  the 
third  day.  when  twenty  died  at  one  time. 
No  lice,  i  am  sure.  I  feed  hard-boiled  eggs 
for  the  first  few  meal*,  and  then  add  a 
little  rolled  oats,  crumbled  and  fed  dry. 
I  keep  bone,  charcoal  and  water  before 
them  all  the  time.  Mv  brooder  has  bot- 
tom heat.  Can  you  tell  me  ttio  cause  of 
and  remedy  for  tbe  great  mortality  ? — J. 
B.  H. ,  Berkley  Springs,  Va. 

We  never  knew  of  anyone  to  succeed 
with  bottom  heat.  The  '"old  hen"  does  not 
try  to  warm  the  chicks  underneath  but 
puts  it  on  their  backs,  and  chicks  will  not 
thrive  with  warm  feet  and  cold  backs. 
Bear  in  mind  a  young  chick  is  nearlv  naked, 
thedown  being  no  protection.  Often,  when 
so  many  are  found  dead  in  tbe  morning  I  be 
cause  is  due  to  their  crowding  together  for 
warmth,  the  result  being  that  those  in  the 
cent  re  are  crush-  d. 

Our  correspondent,  lost  twenty  chicks. 
If  he  had  taken  our  advice  and  secured 
our  book  on  Incubators  and  Brooders  (II- 
lustrator,  No.  2),  he  would  probably  have 
avoided  tbe  loss,  and  saved  more  than  the 
cost  of  tbe  chicks,  and  he  will  need  it  if  he 
expects  to  avoid  further  mistakes. 


When  Do  Hens  Stop  Laying  ? 

A  Virginia  subscriber  who  has  just 
bought  a  lot  of  old  hens  desires  to  know  at 
what  age  they  cease  laying,  and  writes  as 
follows: 

I  am  just  beginning  the  poultrv  business 
and  I  have  thirty  oid  hens  of  mixed  breeds 
and  have  just  bough  twelve  phllets,  also 
mixed.  I  want  to  know  at  what  age  hens 
stop  laying,  or  rather  at  what  age  it  is  best 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  I  now  hav<  are 
at  least  three  years  old,  and  from  the  thirty 
hens  I  average  about  three  eggs  per  day, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  I 
feed  mostly  on  corn.  How  long  will  eggs 
keep  packed  in  salt  and  what  is  their  ni  .i- 
ket  value  compared  with  fresh  eggs  ? 

The  best  hen  we  ever  had  was  seven 
years  old,  and  she  laved  more  eggs  than 
any  other  hen  or  pullet  on  the  place.  Tbe 
difficulty  with  old  hens  is  that  they  fatten 
more  readily  than  tbe  pullets,  and  that  is 
where  the  beginner  is  perplexed.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  above,  "I  feed  mostly 
corn,"  is  the  cause  of  the  few  eggs,  and  not 
the  age  of  the  hens.  A  ben  is  in  her  prime 
at  four  years  of  age,  and  eggs  from  hens 
that  are  not  too  fat  will  produce  stronger 
chicks  than  the  eggs  frcm  pullets. 


HATCHER  &  BROODER 

combined.  The  most 
Psrfect  Incubator  Made. 
Hatches  every  epgrth.it  a 
hen  coald  hutcti ;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  rfl  ising  to  a  niini- 
tnnm.  Send  for  lllus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
IUnntiPg  Co.,  Quincy,  Ml. 


S5.00 

GREEN  BOM E  CUTTER. 

Warranted  to  cut  finer,  faster  and 
niueli  easier  than  any  other  on  tin} 
market. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

oresponsible  parties  .  Get  our  special 
Circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  SWlSSS.  $6.00 

S.   H    MERRYMAN,  Bosley,  Md. 

H  a  mm  on  ton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR0QDERSaret 


Hauinionton,  N.J. 


best 
lncu.  Ctr. 


Ill  I  CM  Poultry  Tnrdu,  Mend ville.  Pa.,  S. 

HLLCH  0.  White  and  R.  O.  Brown  Leghorns,  8. 
I..  \V  vaiidtitt.es.  1. 1  liiahinas,  11.  r.  Hocks,  s.  S. 
Hamburg*,  fekin  Dutks.  Eggs,  SI. 10  per  13;  $2.50 
per  10.  Bionze  Tin  key  eggs.  $1.35  per  9   A.  1*.  Allen. 

A  LIVING  f ROW  POULTRY^ 

Just  Out.  The  onlj  1  k  ever  Issued  that  tells 

what  steps  to  take  to  establish  a  profitable  poultry 
plant.    Prie«25  1>nli. 

mil'HAEL  k.  ll«vi;it,  llaiumouton,  N.J . 

NEW  YOKE. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  liar  red  and  White  Plymouth 
Books,   Nllver   and    While    Wy  undone*. 

1  setting  |6,3  settings  Jlu.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  salt).  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Hocks  and  Wyanuottes  free.  A.  t', 
HAWKINS   Lock  Hoi  4.  Lancaster.  Massachusetts 


POULTRY 

^SUPPLIESc,v4 


"TtATSY" 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

BENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS., 

Stole  Jlnn'fg'ri., 
KASTOJf,         -  PA 


XNcnuAToK      QN  -[-RIAL. 

Try  It  before  you  buy  It 

Highest  A  ward  World's  Fair, 
ludge  of  Incubators  at 
Vol  Id's  Fair  says:  If  1  were 
olng  to  buy  for  rayself  I 
*oult)  give  the  Von  Colin 
he  preference. 
Book  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
"tans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
itc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Ton  Culln  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 
llolawnrr  I'tlj,  I>el. 


TITTLE  GIANT  fLOVKR  CUTTER.  It 
j  will  reduce  your  feed  bill  one-half  ana  doublo 
your  egg  yield.  Cuts  fast,  fine  and  easy.  Price 
$3.50.    P   A.  WEBSTEK,  Cazenovia,  Sew  York. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-fifth    Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  Information  than  Is  oftei 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Address,      W.  II  RTFI»I>  *  NON, 

to  H|.rrh-*l<l«   It«t*  Knmtnn 


ArciieDMan  Green 
Bone  Cutters 

are  sent  on  I  rial  C.  O.  D.  by 
express.  By  this  method  we 
can  prove  that  our  machines 
are  the  best  in  the  world  for 
preparing  green  bont'  into 
pjultrv  food.  Send  for  i 1 1  lis— 
trated'eir.  and  testimonial  to 

Archemedian  Bone  Cutter  Cq 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


THE  lIHtS  THILL  UD  POLL  COUPLER 


1 


Can  change  from  Thill  to  Pole  Instantly.  It  never 
will  rati le  nor  creak.  No  anti-rattlers  nor  rubbers 
reuulred.  It's  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  word. 
Price  fl  50  per  set.   In  ordering  give  width  of  axle. 

HAYES   &  WEBSTER, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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Ctttttng  off  the  Combs. 

"  Dubbing  tlie  fowls,"  that  is  cutting  off 
the  combs  and  wattles  is  practiced  with 
Games  aud  Game  Bantams.  That  it  is 
cruel  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  point  is 
whether  it  does  not  save  the  birds  from 
frozen  combs  and  wattles  in  tue  winter. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  E.  Cobb,  in  the  Feath- 
ered World,,  London,  England,  says: 

That  the  bird  does  suffer  during  the 
operation  cannot  conscien '  iously  be  de- 
nied, and,  wirhout  going  into  details,  we 
consider  the  principal  reasons  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  system  advance,  viz.,  that 
the  bird  is  not  so  liable  to  get  injured 
when  fighting,  and  that  if  the  comb  aud 
watt  les  are  removed  these  cannot  become 
frost-bitten,  are  somewhat  lame  exeuses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-du bbers,  to 
our  mind,  greatly  over-estirnaie  the 
amount,  of  suffering  involved.  To  assert, 
as  some  of  these  gentlemen  do,  that  the 
couib  is  by  far  the  most  sensitive  part  of  a 
fowl  is  to  imply  that  the  remainder  of  its 
body  has  next  to  no  feeling  at  all  in  it. 
What  poultry  keeper  of  even  only  a  few 
years'  standing  has  not  seen  a  cock  bird 
quietly  standing  in  the  middle  of  its  pen 
with  the  hens  surrounding  him  and  pluck 
ing  his  comb,  so  much  so  that  the  blood 
literally  streams  down  his  neck  and  falls 
on  to  the  ground,  without  the  slightest 
symptoms  on  the  cock's  part  that  this  is 
painful  or  even  disagreeable  to  him  ?  We 
could  quote  many  other  instances  to  prove 
that  the  dubbing  of  a  cock's  comb  is  not 
nearly  such  an  awful  act  of  cruelty  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Neverthe- 
less, we  may  be  numbered  among  the 
strong  auli-dubbers  for  this  reason,  that 
we  believe  great  injury  is  done  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  breed  from  the  practice  of 
dubbing.  A  skilled  dubber  can  always 
make  a  bird  much  better  than  an  unskilled 
•one,  and  many  a  would-be  Game  fancier 
tanes  as  his  choice  another  variety  simply 
■for  this  very  reason.  We  believe  that  if  it 
were  made  a  rule  tbat  all  Game  or  Game 
Bantams  were  to  be  shown  undubhed,  that 
t  hese  varieties  would  go  up  by  leaps  aud 
bounds  in  the  popularity  of  fanciers.  The 
usual  time  for  dubbing  cockerels  is  from 
four  to  six  months,  Bantams  generally  re- 
quiring to  be  a  good  six  months.  But  be- 
fore describing  the  means  to  be  employed 
in  this  operation,  we  slrongly  advise,  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing, that  the  novice  should  take  his  tirst 
few  birds  to' an  expert  and  assist  him  in 
the  operation  before  attempting  it  on  his 
own  account. 

Obtain  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  slightly 
curved  scissors  are  sold  specially  for  this 
purpose,  and  get  an  assistant  to  hold  the 
bird.  Tnela'ter  holding  the  bird  firmly 
against  his  body  with  one  hand  and  the 
comb  in  the  other,  the  operator  should 
now  take  hold  of  the  loose  skin  of  the  ear 
lobe,  insert  the  point  of  his  scissors,  and 
dissect  the  outer  poition,  leaving  no  loose 
skin  behind.  Having  done  this  on  botti 
sides,  the  wattles  should  next  receive  at- 
tention. Take  each  one  single  and  cut 
close  1o  the  face  skin  ;  do  not,  however,  cut 
into  the  latter,  nor  into  the  skin  of  the 
throat,  aud,  lastly,  take  the  comb  off.  This 
is  best  performed  bv  commencing  at  the 
back  and  cutting  towards  the  beak.  Press 
the  scissors  firmly  down  on  the  head,  fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  head  and  removing 
the  comb  as  close  as  possible  to  the  head. 
If  this  is  done  correctly  but  little  else  will 
ibe  necessary,  except  perhaps  to  give  a 
couple  of  snips  each  side  of  the  front  to  re- 
move any  slight  excrescences  that  may 
still  remain. 

Many  peeple,  after  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, simply  place  the  bird  down  with- 
out anything  else  being  done  to  it.  But 
we  think  a  littler  plan  is  to  hold  the  bird's 
head  under  a  tap  of  cold  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth  wipe  it 
a  little  and  in  the  evening  apply  a  little 
vaseline.  This  latter  will  enable  the  scabs 
that  form  to  fall  off  much  sooner  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  nothing  had 
been  applied  lo  it.  White  lobed  pullets 
should  also  be  treated  similarly  to  the 
cockerels,  that  is,  as  far  as  their  lobes  are 
concerned. 

The  method  given  above  is  the  one  usu- 
ally practiced.  It  is  well  to  wash  the  head 
with  a  strong'  solution  of  alum,  that  is 
strong  alum  water,  and  when  the  ead  is 
■dry  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  ichthyal 
and  vaseline.  The  alum  water  stops  the 
■bleeding. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  scissors  n.ust  be 
■very  sharp,  the  work  must  be  done  quickly, 
and  there  must  be  no  "  hackling  "  at  it. 
When  the  head  is  healed  the  bird  will  be 
safe  from  the  effects  of  severe  colds  and 
high  winds,  as  it  will  have  no  comb  or  wat- 
tles to  freeze. 

Cleaning  Water  Mountains. 

The  ordinary  fountains  are  not  easily 
cleaned,  aud  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
more  become  covered  on  the  inside  with 
slime.  Tc  get  them  ciean  use  the  soapsuds 
from  the  family  washing.  Add  a  gill  of 
kerosene  to  each  bucket  of  suds.  Immerse 
the  fountain  m  the  suds  (which  should  be 
boiling  hot).  Thcv  should  remain  iu  the 
suds  until  the  water  is  cool  enough  to  allow 
of  shaking  the  fountains  well,  and  then 
rinsing  them  in  clear  water. 


Eastern  Market  Eggs. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Roessle,  in  The  Country  Gen- 
tleman, deplores  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
produce  eggs  enough  in  our  large  country, 
with  its  70,000  000  inhabitants,  to  supply 
their  demand,  but  are  obliged  to  import 
over  $5,000,000  worth  from  Canada  and 
other  countries,  and  yet  our  poultry  indus- 
try is  the  largest  of  all  our  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  is  the  only  one  the  products 
of  which  we  do  not  export. 

OOR  EGGS. 

Under  these  circumstances,  says  Mr. 
Boessle,  none  need  be  afraid  to  embark  in 
the  chicken  businesss;  it  would  take  quite 
a  number  of  new  poultry  plants  to  pro- 
duce eggs  enough  to  overstock  our  market. 
Yet  T  honestly  believe  that  the  t'nited 
States  produces  the  worst  qualitv  of  so- 
called  fresh  eggs  in  the  worid.  Again,  if 
we  are  so  short  of  the  demand  for  eggs, 
why  are  the  prices  so  low  ? 

Let  us  consider  first  the  quality.  The 
average  egg  bought  at  the  store,  be  it  in  a 
village,  town  or  city,  except  say  from 
March  15th  to  August  1st,  is  a  mystery. 
This  is  during  a  period  of  four  and  one- 
half  months  out  of  twelve.    During  these 

our  and  one-half  months,  eggs  are  e  ner- 
ally  fresh.  During  the  remaining  seven 
and  one-half  months  a  fresh  egg  is  a  luxury 
to  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  can  afford 

u  pay  the  price. 

GRADES  OF  EGGS. 

The  Eastern  market  people  grade  their 
eggs  according  to  a  certain  standard,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

I.  New-laid,  fancy  or  nearby.  2.  State  or 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  3.  Northern 
Indiana  aud  Ohio  or  Michigan;  Western 
Northerly,  choice;  Western  Southerly, 
choice  4.  Cold  Storage  or  Relrigerator. 
5.  Western  Culls. 

This  could  be  simplified  to  read  fresh, 
ftale,  staler,  stalest,  bad.  Whetherit  reads 
this  way  or  not,  this  is  generally  the  expe- 
rience of  the  consumer. 

FARJIEHS'  EGGS. 

The  quality  of  the  nearby,  so  called 
fre-h,  is  quite  a  lottery,  as  they  come  from 
the  nearby  farmers  or  perhaps  a  few  fan- 
ciers. Of  the  two  the  latter  only  is  reli- 
able. It  used  to  be,  but  many  years  ago,  a 
guarantee  sufficient  to  say,  "  Oh,  I  get  all 
my  eggs  of  a  fanner;"  but  to-day  the  aver- 
age farmer  brings  to  market  as  poor  an 
article  as  is  produced  from  some  wild 
Western  hen  ranch.  State  or  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey,  so-called  because  thev  come 
from  the  State  in  which  quotation  is  made 
or  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  are  col- 
lected from  farmers  by  men  going  about  in 
wagons,  and  are  shipped  to  commission 
men  in  the  nearest  citv  and  generally 
called  first  grade  commission  egas.  West- 
ern, etc.,  aie  collected  but  kept  longer,  and 
known  in  quotation  as  western  eggs,  cold 
stoiage  or  refrigerator;  the  terms  designate 
exactlv  what  they  are.  They  are  gathered 
in  the  spring  when  eggs  are  plentiful  and 
kept  in  cold  storage  until  prices  advance. 
Western  culls  are  the  lowest  possible 
grade,  and  are  sold  by  the  ca9e  and  not  by 
the  dozen . 

Tne  different  grades  of  eggs  are  made  to 
suit  the  varied  demands  of  the  consumers. 
Of  ihe  live  kinds  the  first  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  relied  on  at  all,  and  yet  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  freshness  about  it  except 
from  the  fancier.  The  farmer,  with  bis 
small  flock  of  from  one  hundred  or  less  io 
two  hundred,  not  generally  more,  looks 
upon  his  hens  as  a  good  thing  to  have 
around,  and  yet  gives  them  less  care  than 
any  stock  be  keeps.  He  gathers  generally 
every  day,  sometimes  longer,  what  eggs  he 
can  find,  hidden  here  aud  there,  under 
sheds,  barns,  in  the  long  grass  or  wherever 
"  biady  "  has  retired  to  do  her  duty  of  lay- 
ing a  fresh  egg— which  part  she  performs 
as  is  her  nature,  but  which  the  farmer 
spoils  by  his  shiftlessness  in  not  gathering 
daily  and  marketing  at  once.  knew  one 
of  these  men  who,  late  in  the  summer,  in 
cutting  down  his  squash  vines,  found  201 
eggs  among  them.  He  was  as  delighted  as 
if  he  had  found  gold  dollars,  and  added 
them  to  his  basket  for  market  the  next  dav, 
with  no  possible  idea  whether  they  were 
fresh  or  rotten.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
him,  '  eggs  wereeggs."  Another,  who  had 
an  excellent  customer  in  a  family  taking  a 
weekly  supply  of  ten  dozen  at  twenty-five 
cents  in  summer  and  fifty  cents  in  winter, 
when  his  hens  moulted  bought  commission 
eggs,  and  shoved  them  in  for  the  genuine 
article.  It  is  needless  to  say  he  lost  this 
trade  by  his  dishonesty.  The  near  by  fan- 
c.er— their  number  is  few,  but  let  us  hope 
it  will  be  many— houses  bis  Hock  comfort- 
ably, yards  them  well  and  feeds  to  produce 
eggs  ;  the  result  is  he  gathers  and  markets 
daily,  and  can  safely  guarantee  every  egg. 

STAMPED  EGGS. 

These  eggs  are  in  constant  demand  by 
people  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  large  price 
for  the  genuine  article,  and  have  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  new  brand  in  New 
York  City  called  "  stamped  eggs,"  and  are 
not  haiiQled  by  the  market  men,  but  are 
sold  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. To  show  how  much  such  an  arti- 
cle is  appreciated,  I  will  state  that  I  know 
where  in  New  York  City  theie  are  sold  for 
seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  forty  cent*  % 
a  half  dozen  and  seven  cents  each  from  Oo- 
tober  1st  to  April  1st,  and  the  rest  of  the 


50    EGG  INCUBATOR  $5.00. 

Self-regulating  Hot  Water  and  guaranteed 
to  hatch  every  fertile  egg. 

BUCKEYE  HATCHER  Sent  on  30  days  trial"". 

You  don't  pay  us  one  cent  until  satisfied, 

ton  Egd  Invincible  Ti;uciier  5>.0.  Ha<=  a  world-wide  reputation.  Brooders,  best  on  eartb  indoor  and  out- 
door, from  $:s  up.  Send. 4c  for  cur  valuable  treatise  "n  poultry  a-d  catalogue  No  114  describing  all  our 
goods.  Brt'KKVB  INCDBITUR  CO..  Springfield,  O. 

Will  Not  Hatch  China  Roosters  fi 
From  Door  Knobs  « 


But'*  DCCDI  eCC  Incubators 
the    r      &  I*  I.  &  Cf  <»  wni  produce 
a  Perfect  Chicle  from  every  fertile  egg. 
JKlegantin  design,  perfect  in  construction, 
workmanship  and  finish.    We  guarantee 
perfect  results.  Our  Thermo-Regulator 
<  stands  without  arival.    It  is  un- 
erring in  its  operation,  govern 
►the  temperature  in  the 
chamber  with  the  precision 
of  a  high-class  thermometer. 

GREEN  BONE 
CUTTERS, 
DRY  BONE  AND 

GRAIN  MILLS, 
GRIT  CRUSHERS 
Etc.,  Etc. 


a  registered  cfi'-mist,  for  selecting  the  stones  that  give  the 
best  results.    Headquarters  for  Poultry  Supplier.  Best  % 
grade  of  poultr/  netting  at  wholesale  prices.    Send  4c.  £ 
for   large  illustrated   Catalog  with  valuable  information  0£ 
on   poultry  raising  and  free   sample  of  Crywtnl  Grit, 
made  with   PEEKLESS  Git  IT   CKESHER.  ^ 
PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,51  ?£Ohio  St.,  QUINCY,  IlX 


Built 

on  strictly  ^s^ssi 
scientific  prin*  ^^-^r\>>-^ 
ciplea,  with  all  the     '  '•vf, 
latest  improvements,  fie 
curing  the  most  power  with  the 
least  effort.    Fowl*  muHt  have  Grit 
$1.00  Crushers,  enough  grit  can  be  produced  to  supply  20 


s 

With  one  of  our  ® 


! 


year  until  October  1st  again  at  fifty  cents 
per  dozen  ;  and  the  demand  is  increasing. 

State  eggs  are  the  first  quality  commis- 
sion stock  used  by  first-class  hotels,  and 
the  second-cJass  family.  Western  eggs  are 
used  by  cheaper  hotels,  steamboats  and 
steamships. 

Refrigerator  or  cold  storage  are  generally 
in  demand  when  price  of  others  is  too 
high,  or  by  cheap  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
bakers,  etc. 

f.  Western  culls— tenements,  and  public 
institutions,  supported  by  cities,  consume 
most  of  them. 


BONE  MEAL,  Shell,  Grit,  Beef  Scraps,  Green 
Bone  t'nilrtk,  Wire,  Markers,  Caponizing 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplied.  J.  M.  SLACK, 
M'ftt.  Poultry  Supplies.  Rloomsbary.N  J . 

Tne  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
lor  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

It.  I>.  KIOIJLTON,  Tnanton,  linos 

CT  DCDNADf)  DIIDC  -Largest  dogs  In  the 

3 1 .  bxnnHnU  rUro.  world,  a  few  choice 

Jmps  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
or  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  ft.  J. 

Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
imas,  Barred  and  White  lly mouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eggs  for  broilers. 
Clr.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box  17,  Jauiesburg,  N.  J. 

FOX. THE  SPECIALIST.  S.C.Rrown  Leg- 
horns, B.  P.  Bocks,  English  Beagle 
Hounds.  20  years  a  breeder.  300  selected 
cockerels,  2,<>00   pullets- WINN  ERS. 

B.  A.   FOX.  Centralist,,  Va. 

"DOITLTRY  SUPPLIES.— Send  for  catalogue. 
IT  It  oontalns  a  description  of  everything  In  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  lt  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Coenins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
W.C.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Clnclnnatl,  Ohio. 


Free. 


.Byard,  Walnut  Hllls.Clnclnnatl, 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

Or  IN  CURATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CANPBEIili.West  Eliza  belli.  Pa.  This 
ad  In  good  for  (5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 

BOUND  VOLUMES ,,  5, 6, 7.8  neatly  bound  wlti 

complete  index,  for  *l  00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

EPPC  I  CrrC  I  FOB  HATCHING  from  my 
E.UUO  I  LItUO  !  prize-winners.  Seventy  va- 
rieties of  choice  land  and  water  fowls.  Send  forprice 
list.  Ten  cents  for  fine  illustrated  catalogue  gfvlug 
80  years'  experience  In  the  poultry  yard.  The  largest 
fancy  poultry  farm  In  the  U.  States. 
J.R.BRABAZON.eieavlew.  Oelavan.  Wis. 

"DLITFF  CITV  POULTRY  FARM-  Head- 
JL>  quarters  for  America's  best  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  L.  Wyandottes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
First-class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Remember,  we  guarantee  our 
stock  to  be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money.  Ad- 
dress JOHN  F.BETH,  P.  O.  Box  1396,  Elgin,  111. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  Supplies. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oak  es  Adjustable  Thermome- 
ter. Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
mostatic Bars  and  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.   Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 


R.  OAK  ES,  Rloomlnirton,  Indiana. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ES Md  INSECT  EXTEBMIN 
ATOR,  a  machiL*  for  whltewashin 
.    Ygpf    »  henhouses,  etc.    With  the  machine 
"•^jHr  Jj*  and  recipes  for  special  solution  you 
^^^^r     can  exterminate  lice,  roup,  cholera, 
— etc.  Send  stamp  for  clr.  F.  Sch  wars 
\M    <3»     MTg.,  Fairfield.  Conn. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS  I 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth1  art 
FARM  POCX.TRY(Semi-M  nthly)  f  l.OO 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   Be  ts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1,315. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

  Boston,  Mass. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 

Winners  at  Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  1896.— 1st  amTM 
cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet— 2d  pen— Chicago,  1894 
—1st  and  2d  cocks— 1st  cockerel— 2d  pullet  World's 
Fair  and  other  shows.  Stock  for  Sale.  Vgas  In 
Season.  A  Ino  Scotch  Collie  Dogs.  ALFRED 
DOYLE,  Morean  Park,   III.    Box  A. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggz  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

We  shall  winter  2,000  of  these  mammoth  birds. 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Eastou.  Han, 

SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRE,  Wind  and  Water- 
Proof.  Sample  free. 

A.F  S WAN,102  Fulton  St,N.Y. 

FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal  -  .  PerlOO  TbBag,  $2.50 
Granulated  Dune  .  "  liMJ  lb  "  2.00 
Urott  ltd  ISeef  Scraps  "  101)  lb  '•  2.50 
talcite       -      .  "  200  tt  *'  l.SO 

Crushed  Flint  -  -  '*  200  fb  "  1.50 
G'ruslietlOyster  Shells     "  iuu  ft  "  l.SO 

Price  List  and  Samples  free.  Orders  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  large  quantities  to  Dealers. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

Bid  FOUR  ROUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
Cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indiananollsand 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  i*.  8.  A 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormlck,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Cents 

for  100  Sq.  Ft. 
Caps  &  Nails 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 


ONLY  $1.60! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Seml-Monthly) . ..$1.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   suets 

FARM  and  FIRESIPE(Semi-Monthly)  80  " 
Total   93.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
VI.  60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Homer  City 
Incubators  &  Brooders 

Used  bv  largest  breed- 
ers in  U.  S.  All  machines 
guaranteed.  Send  stamp 
for  large  illustrated  1897 
cata.  Will  save  vnu 
money.  Blair»ville 
Mfg.,  Co.,  Incorporat 
ed,    Blairsvllle,  Pa. 


•  WOVEN  ..WM.FENCE: 


Enrth.  Horse-high,  Roll-  i 
Blrong,PlgnndChlcUeii-llghl.  With  J 
our  D1IM.KX  AI  TOMATIC  Machine  J 

you  can  make  60  rode  a  day  for  I 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod.  I 

Over  60  «tvlc«.    Catalomie  Free.  T 
KITSELMAN    BROS.,  , 
Box  S3.     Ridgeville,  Ind. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

of  Fancy  Poultry  for  1857.  extra  fine  this  year.  A 
complete  pruide  to  poultry  raisers.   It  tells  about 
,  the  business,  shows  the  finest  chickens  and  de- 
scribes them  all.  Prices  ol  esres  and  stock  (from 
best  strains)  calendar  for  '97  on  cover,  only  6ets. 

Braldei'saemlolde^^^^ 

etc.  Guaranteed  to  Kill  Lice.  Good  for  roup,  gapes,  eto. 
sample  box  (»  »z.)  by  mall  10c.  B.  H.  UREIBER,  Fhjrfa,  Pa. 
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How  Moulting;  Occurs. 

A  coi respondent  of  the  Rural  Califor- 
nia)}, in  discussing  this  question,  gives 
some  valuable  info,  million  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  process  of  moulting,  it* 
objects  aud  the  results  therefrom,  and 
says : 

The  cockerel  and  the  pnilet  moult  twice 
during  the  first  twelve  months, after  thai 
but  once  a  vear.  1  he  "old  one"  knows 
t  his  fuil  well ;  there  are  many,  however, 
who  keep  fowls  who  do  r.ot  know  it.  Many 
an  amateur  Las  condemned  a  Li^hi  Hi  aiinia 
cockerel  before  putting  on  bis  fowl  plum- 
age because  he  did  not.  know  that,  the 
hackle  would  come  With  a  nice  lacing  to 
center  stripe;  the  pullet  has  been  cooked 
because  of '  smutty  neck."'  when,  had  she 
been  allowed  to  come  to  moult  she  would 
have  shown  admirable  feather.  The  same 
is  true  of  Brown  Leghorns,  Rocks,  .Minor- 
ca*—they  usually  put  on  better  garb,  if 
they  have  been  propeily  mated,  at  second 
furnishing.  If  you  will  notice  it,  the  web 
of  feather  of  the  furnished  coick  is  closer 
of  fibre  and  of  great  ei  brilliancy  than  ih" 
unfurnished  one.  Through  a  long  year  of 
sun.  rain,  service  as  generators  incut  ators 
and  layers,  fowis  become  stained,  t  he  plum- 
age becomes  split  or  broken  and 
"chipped"  The  new  plumage  takes  the 
place  of  the  woi  n  out  dirty  garb,  and  the 
fowls  look  much  betier,  as  newly  polished 
furniture  appears  new  and  bright.  The 
annual  shedding  is  not  a  drain  uuon  the 
bird's  si  stem  ;  it  is  nature's  provision  for 
rejuvenating,  as  il  were.  But  the  new 
growth  is  a  tax  upon  the  organism  that, 
must  be  compensated  for  in  some  win.  1 
have  heard  poultrymen  say:  "I  keep  my 
hens  laying  right  through  moult  as  long  as 
possible."  Such  fellows  are  cruel;  they 
injure  their  fowls,  and  thus  injure  them- 
selves,-at  least  I  heir  business. 

The  domestic  fow  l  may  be  so  fed  and 
cared  lor  so  as  to  hasten  its  moult  or  delay 
it.  The  old  show  men  are  on  to  this,  anil 
usually  have  their  birds  in  trim  at  about 
the  right  t  ime. 

But  why  do  fowls  moult  ?  Why  does  a 
horse  shed  his  bair  f  Why  does  a  snake 
shed  its  skin  ?    A  tree  its  leaves  ? 

What  causes  moulting  of  fowl  feathers  i 
The  old  fea'her  becomes  dead.  At  skin 
end  of  quill  there  is  no  serum  or  blood  ;  the 
follicle  is  dry.  What  causes  this?  First, 
heat;  second,  nature'.*  alchemy  for  produc- 
ing clean liness  and  providing  for  growth. 
The  fowl  quits  gi owing,  but  feathers  do 
not  until  ripe.  When  growth  of  feather 
ceases  it  undergoes  ripening,  ami  when 
that  bus  heeu  fully  accomplished,  it  fall*, 
as  do  Iruits.  nuts,  leaves.  The  fruit  ceases 
to  grow  larger,  is  a  long  time  in  ripening, 
in  mauy  eases  af t<  r  perceptible  growth 
ceases,  then  falls.  After  the  fowl's  feather 
ha>  apparently  quit grow  it  .g  it  still  widens, 
lengthens,  hardens,  hut  very  sdowly  at  the 
last,  then  ripens,  tails. 

Some  specimens  seem  to  lose  their  dress 
In  a  few  days:  others  in  as  many  weeks. 
Why  the  difference  when  the  breed  is  the 
same  ?  Because  some  are  greater  eaters 
and  warmer  blooded,  are  naturally  more 
feverish  and  shedding  i.«  hastened. 

I  have  seen  a  fow  l  shed  H||  j t s  feathers  in 
24  hours  save  a  few  tail  aud  wing  quills. 
Such  work  is  evidence  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  must  be  especially  treated.  I 
have  seen  fowls  prevented  from  shedding 
for  two  full  months,  till  they  might  be  full- 
feathered  at  an  exhibition. 

But  Ibis  much  is  true:  Fowls  in  moult, 
and  |ust  previous  to  i  ,  need  nutritious 
food  and  lots  of  it ;  they  need  lots  of  water 
— they  are  seized  of  great  thirst.  Give 
something  in  their  morning  ration  that 
shall  produce  warmth  ;  also  something  that 
will  make  oil  for  the  s>  stem,  thai  the  sys- 
tem may  cue  it  to  feather:  something  that 
will  give  growth  to  the  new  cells  that  grow 
from  the  old  bulbs. 

What  is  a  feather  ?  It  is  composed  of  a 
quill  or  barrel,  a  shaft,  a  vane,  beard  or 
web.  the  same  consisting  of  barbs  and  bar- 
bales.  They  are  developed  in  depressions 
of  the  skin,  lined  by  an  inversion  of  the 
epidermis  which  suirounds  the  hull),  troni 
which  each  feather  springs:  they  grow  by 
the  addition  of  new  cells  from  tue  bulb,  and 
by  the  elongation  of  prevh  usly  existing 
cells.  The  plumage  is  changed  several 
times  before  a  bird  assumes  the  feather 
natural  lo  its  maturity,  averaging  from  two 
to  five  vears. 

From  six  to  eight  weeks  prior  to  a  con- 
templated exhibition  see  that  all  quills  of 
wings  and  tail  are  out :  if  they  are  not, 
pluck  them,  and  they  will  be  in  again  in 
time  lor  showing. 

Keep  moulting  birds  warm  and  dry.  Fe  d 
generously.  Moulting  fowls  can  baldly  be 
fattened.    Give  them  all  they  can  eat. 

How  anxi  'Uslv  the  fancier  observes  the 
appearance  of  the  new  feather  in  valuable 
sections.  They  may  come  bad  in  color,  if 
not  properly  bred  ;  they  may  come  in  much 
improved  if  skill  has  been  u-ed  in  mating 
present  stock  for  previous  successive  gen- 
erations.. 

The  above  is  wrong  in  oue  particular, 
|nd that ia tbe expression  that  ••moulting 
birds  can  hardly  be  fattened."  On  the  con- 
trary,  a*  tin  y  do  not  require  much  car- 
bonaceous food,  they  usually  become  ex- 
cessively fat  if  fed  on  a  grain  diet. 

Feed  n-.oulting  bens  on  "  hone-produc- 
ing "  food.  Give  them  food  rich  in  nitrogen 
vnd  mineral  matter.  Grain  may  be  allowed, 


but  here  i=  an  excellent  ration:  Bran,  10 
.  pounds  ;  linseed  meal,  two  pounds  ;  bone 
boeal,  one  pound;  sulphur,  two  ounces; 
skit,  two  ounces;  ground  meat,  four 
plWinds ;  grouud  oats,  four  pounds  ;  mixed 
we(l,  and  led  as  a  dry  crumbly  dough,  once 
a  day",  as  much  a,4  tl.cy  will  eat.  If  on  a 
rans:e  t  ile  hens  will  secure  enough  green 
food  wit  bout  help.  Sillohur  is  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  of  feathers, but  must  not  be 
given  in  damp  weather. 


It  Wont  tp  Finland. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  brought  in 
foreign  orders  lo  its  patrons,  as  it  goes 
everywhere.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
Haivey  Seed  Co.,  15-19  Ellicott  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  seed  merchants,  who  handle 
all  lines  of  poult r\  supplies  : 

We  enclose  herewith  a  letter  received  by 
us  last  month,  to  which  we  replied  by 
sending  our  ca  alogue  and  quoting  special 
prices  on  tbe  articles  wbich  he  inquires 
about.  In  reply  to  same  we  received  a  let- 
let  from  the  party  under  date  of  1><  ueinDer 
:i2nd  ordering  five  Mann  Gjeen  B  >ne  Cut  - 
fers,  also  some  porcelain  nest  eu^s.  We 
thought,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  know 
how  advertising  in  your  journal  pays  your 
patrons.  You  will  note  that  this  letter 
comes  from  Finland,  whic  h  is  part  of 
Kus>i:i,  Europe.  We  have  also  placed  our 
goods  in  the  Isle  of  Jamaica,  British  West 
indies,  through  your  journal. 

Tbe  order  referred  to  was  from  Mr.  Vic- 
tor Forselius,  Aba,  Finland,  in  Russia,  as 
follows : 

Please  send  your  catalogue,  containing  a 
description  of  the  green  bone  cutler,  which 
was  announced  by  you  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Be'ng 
an  owner  of  a  poultry  yard  I  am,  since  1808, 
carry  mg  on  here  a  business  in  agriculture 
and  dafrv  implements.  Please  intorm  me 
of  your  lowest  price  as  a  re  seller.  If  your 
machines  reallv  are  good  and  the  prices 
suitable,  1  will  give  you  at:  order  to  be 
effected  oy  care  "of  a  'commission  house  at 
New  York,  wherefore  steamers  regularly 
go  to  this  p  lace. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  goes  so  far,  and  it  was  kind  in 
the  Harvey  Seed  Co.  to  inform  us  of  t  he 
fact  of  the  orders  and  their  appreciation  of 
our  paper. 


"  The  Wooden  Tien." 
The  little  illustration  shown  berewilh  is 
small  only  in  size,  but  really  large  in  mag- 
nitude, when  We  consider  that  the  "Wooden 
Heu  "  is  no  larcer  than  a  live  hen,  yet  has 
double  the  capacity.  It  weighs  only  1 
pounds,  has  a  capacity  of  2S eggs,  and  while 


no<  a  toy,  is  just  a*  amusing,  besides  being 
instructive  as  well.  We  doubt  if  a  more 
acceptable  or  more  valuable  present  could 
be  made  to  the  farmer  bo\  or  girl,  and  we 
suggest  that  Ihose  interested  write  .Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  fur  his  band- 
some  Utile  oo.iklet  describing  the  "Wooden 
Hen,'  and  also  his  large  catalogue  of  the 
Model  Excelsior  Incubator. 


Xez  Perce.  Potlatch,  Palouse.  — 
These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  homeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  lo  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

The  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousaud  (.VJO.OOO)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  to  set. lenient,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorab  e  terms.  Write  to  Cms.  8.  Fee, 
GenT-il  Passenger  Acent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  si.  Paul,  Minn,  tor  folder  and 
descriptive  catalogue. 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  world. 

160  First  Premiums. 
160  Page  Lithographed  Cata- 
logue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  Used  by  United  States 
Government.    All  machines  warranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  JO,  Homer  City,  Penna 

'S 

GREEN  BONE 

CUTTERS 

are  the  results  of  atne  years' EXPERIENCE. 
Buy  any  other  and  get  as  exi»Kk«ment  at  your 
expense.— Think  a  moment.— Which  will  It  be  r 

We  arc  Winners  of 
3  1  O  Illir  nest  Awards  aud  First  Premium  «. 
They  always  please    With  a  dozen  hens  it  will  pay  you  ti 


housands  In  use 

et^oue.  i'Kic'E  s,  »5,  >7,  WO  and  upwards. 
Largest  Factory,  Special  Machinery,  Original  Inventors. 
EVKIIY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
We  send  thi  m  v.  ©.  I>.  <>••  on  trial. 

Try  it  before  yon'pay  tor  it.        -        Catalogue  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


F.  W.  MANN  CO., 


MILFORD,  MASS. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  Incu 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulatin 
ful  operation.   Guaranteed  t 
hatch  a  larger  percentage, 
of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Hatcher. 


nds  in  suecess- 
Vr 


THE  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  everinvented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic, 
self-regulating,  thoroughly  constructed,  fully  guaran- 
teed.  2S  egg  capacity.   Catalog  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Sole  Manufacturer,  1 14  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QU1NCY.ILL, 


Keep  Your  Chickens 


STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 


Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00  ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $i;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers  Ko  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price.  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  $1.50,  postpaid.   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass.. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  hundred 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  absolutely  self-retrulatinp, 
needs  no  watching  during  day  or  night.  Its  batching 
qualities  are  second  to  none.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation ;  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  cheapest 
first-class  Hatcher  in  the  market.  A  written  gunran- 
tee  is  sent  with  each  machine  to  be  as  represented  or 
money  refunded.   Circulars  free.   Catalogue  4  cents. 

Address  G^O.  ERTEL  CO.,  Pctientee&  M/r.,  Quincy,  III..  U.S.  A.  Established  1867, 


Poultry  Keeper. 

16  pages,  publishe  1  at  Parkis- 
buig,  Pa. ,  50  cts.  rer  year. 
American  Poultry  Advoc  ite. 

20  to  24  pages,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  25  cts.  per 
year. 

Western  Poultry  News. 

16  to  20  paces,  published  at 
Lincoln,  Neb..  50  cts  \  eryear. 

Western  Poultry  Journal. 

20  to  24  pages,  publ  hed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  50  its.  per 
year. 

A  combiiation  of  hieh-class 
original,  instructive,  representa- 
tive poultry  papers.  We  se>  d  you 
all  four  papers  for  only  81  00 


THE  PEERLESS 


A  Combination  of  Representative  Publi- 
cations that  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
their  class. 

You  Get  Both  Quantity  and  Quality. 

Send  $1.00  and  try  this  Combination  for  a  year. 


4 


$1.75  'VA^  $1.00 


IN 

MONEY 


This  list  has  been  selected  with  great  care.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  Territory.  They  are  carefully  edited,  contain 
original  articles  for  the  Breeder  and  Fancier,  from  the  two 
standpoints  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  well  estab- 
lished^ handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  give  yon 
a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  than  can  be  od- 
tained  in  any  other  lorm  for  the  same  money.  Publishedat 
different  times  in  the  month  they  furnish  a  continual 
variety  of  fresh  reading.  Don't  Miss  This.  Send  to-day. 
Address. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Farkesburg  Pa. 


Our  New  Illustrated  Premium  List 


Useful  and  Valuable  Premiums  for  those  who  obtain  New  Subscribers  to  this  Journal  at  the  regular  rate  of 

Fifty  Cents  per  Year,  or  25  Cts.for  Six  Months,  or  15  Cts.  for  Three  Months 

E  present  herewith  "to  our  readers  our  Annual  List  of  Premiums.    It  contains,  as  will  be  seen  upon  examination,  many  new  and  desirable  articles  in  addition  to  the  best  of  those 
offered  in  the  past'year,  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  liberal  offers  we  have  ever  made.   Every  article  herein  described  is  well  worth  working  for  and  will  more  than  re- 
anyone  for  the  littie  time  necessary  to  secure  them.    We  guarantee  everything  as  represented  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

paper  before  subscribing  for  a  full  year,  and  to  the  end  that  every  one  at  all  interested  may  be  enrolled  in  our  vast  army  of  readers,  we  have 
for  only  15  cents,  or  six  months  for  25  cents,  and  have  made  our  offers  accordingly.  This  will  give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  a 
ity  to  get  up  a  c!ub.    Club  raisers  may,  if  they  choose,  solicit  yearly  subscriptions  at  50  cants,  and  this  we  would  advise,  with  the  understand 


In  order  to  make  it  very  easy  for  every  one  to  get  us  large  clubs  and  thus  secure  our  finest  premiums,  we  have  decided  to  allow 
our  readers  to  work  for  trial  subscribers  as  well  as  yearlies.    We  have  fount  from  experience  that  many  prefer  a  trial  of  the 

ive  decided  to  offer  the  paper  three  months  on  trial 
and  make  it  very  easy  tor  any  one  in  auy  local- 
Ming  that  wneu  they  are  unable  to  get  "a  sub- 
scription for  a  year  they  will  take  it  three  or  six  months  on  trial  for  l,o  or  25  cents. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CLUB  RAISERS  : 

The  Price  of  this  Journal,  wbich  is  published  monthly , is  fifty  cents  per  year,  25  cent6 


for  six  months,  or  15  cents  for  three  mouths. 

No  Premium  is  allowed  on  one's  own  subscription.  We  give  premiums  mainly  to  indue 
our  leaders  to  get  us  subscribers;  they  are  therefore  given  io  the  oue  who  gets  the  sub- 
scriber, and  not  to  the  person  who  subscribes. 

Any  Who  desire  a  premium  with  their  subscription  may  obtain  it  by  sending  the  ad- 
vertised price  of  the  i-ame  in  connection  with  the  paper;  but  no  person  sending  his  or  her 
name  as  a  new  subscriuer,  and  sending  onl}'  the  price  of  the  paper,  can  receive  a  preminm 
for  it. 

Premiums  for  Sale.  To  accommodate  those  who  may  wish  to  secure  any  of  the  premi- 


ums in  our  lis-.,  without  getting  subscrioers,  each  arti^e  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  certain 
r  e  A  price. 

Cash  Commission.  To  those  who  prefer  to  work  for  cash  instead  of  premiums,  we 
will  allow  a  liberal  commission,  w'iich  will  be  made  known  on  application. 

Cash  MUST  BE  SENT  with  each  order,  as  we  cannot  keep  book  accounts  with  anyone. 
Subscriptions  are  not  entered  until  paj  ment  is  received. 

How  to  Remit:  Small  amounts  can  be  sent  by  mail  with  very  little  risk,  when  prop- 
erly sealed  and  directed,  b  it  money  sent  in  this  w  iy  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender.  For 
amou  ts  less  tuan  §1.00  postage  stamps  will  be  accepted,  2-eent  stamDS  preferred.  Large 
amounts  should  be  sent  by  post  office  or  express  money  order,  check,' draft  or  registered 
letter.   P.  U.  Orders  being  cheap  and  perfectly  safe  should  always  be  used. 


G-  ^IVL^iS   FOR    OLID    -A.  3STID  YOTJ3STO- 


We  have  succeeded  in  making  an  ar- 
rangement with  Parker  Bros.,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  whereby  we  can  offer  their  great 
variety  of  useful  and  instructive,  as  well 
as  pleasing  games  free  to  all  for  very 
small  clubs  of  subscribers.  All  the  smaller 
games  are  put  up  in  corrugated  cartons, 
or  they  would  be  broken  in  transit,  and  of 
course  it  takes  time  to  put  them  up  and 
quite  an  amount  of  postage,  but  we  want 
you  to  receive  them  in  good  order. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  GAMES. 

The  Parker  Games  have  given  enjoy- 
ment to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world.  Every  game  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  Parker  Brothers  is 
thoroughly  tested  and  revised  many  times 
with  special  regard  to  its  playing  qualities 
before  it  is  offered  for  sale.  There  is  no 
amusement  in  which  a  small  sum  can  be 
Invested  which  can  possibly  yield  a  larger 
return  of  pleasure  than  a  good  game  in 
which  the  children  and  older  members  of 
the  family  can  join.  It  pays  to  get  a 
good  game  like  "The  Wild  World."  "Pris- 
oner of  Zenda,"  "Waterloo,"  "Innocence 
Abroad,"  "Chivalry,"  "Napoleon,"  or 
"Hopity."  They  will  give  evenings  of  en- 
joyment, night  after  night,  for  many 
years.  If  you  desire  Games  full  of  excite- 
ment and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  most 
readily  comprehended,  be  sure  to  have 
"The  Wide  World"  and  "Waterloo." 
These  Games  are  most  fascinating.  "In- 
nocence Abroad"  is  a  simple  board  game, 
for  young  people,  of  great  popularity. 
"Pillow  Dex"  is  a  very  exciting  entertain- 
ment, full  of  healthful  amusement  and 
•pure  fun.  "Chivalry"  is  an  admirable 
present  for  a  boy  in  the  grammar  or  high 
.school.  For  LITTLE  PEOPLE  from  5  to 
12  years  of  age,  get  "Menagerie,"  a  board 
game,  or  one  of  the  following  simple  but 
very  pretty  card  games:  "Brownies," 
"Happy  Families,"  or  "Uncle  Sam  and 
Other  Folks."  For  instructive  Board 
Games  for  young  people,  get  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  "Travel  Across  the  Continent," 
"Wide  World,"  or  "Napoleon,"  all  beau- 
tiful games  of  unusual  merit. 

If  you  desire  instructive  card  games  for 
Literary  Clubs  or  the  family,  make  your 
selections  from  the  following.  Be  sure 
and  order  by  NUMBER. 

THE  CHEAPEST  GAMES. 
The  following  are  the  lowest-priced 
games,  and  will  give  equal  enjoyment 
with  the  higher  priced,  last  as  long  as 
the  others  and  prove  the  most  for  the 
money  and  effort  of  anything  we  offer. 
The  price  of  either  of  these  games  is  ten 
cents,  including  postage  and  packing. 
Any  one  given  for  only  two  new  subscrib- 
ers three  months  at  fifteen  cents  each. 


504 —  PETER  CODDLE. — Well-known  and 
always  good. 

505 —  SNAP. — In  colors. 

506 —  HEADS  AND  TAILS. — Simple  and 
pleasing- 


503— OLD  MAID.— In  colors. 

507— LOTTO.— Entirely  new  edition. 

162 — OCTO — A  puzzle.— Can  be  done  very 
easily  after  you  know  how,  but  very  puz- 
zling at  first. 

166— DINNER.— This  is  an  entertaining 
game  played  on  a  board  marked  off  into 
--squares. 
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502.— AUTHORS.— Printed  from 
ially  prepared  plates. 


espec- 


A  BETTER  EDITION  OF  GAMES. 

The  following,  of  course,  are  larger 
and  worth  double  as  much  as  the  lowest 
price,  and  for  all  purposes  are  worth  a 
little  more  money  or  effort.  The  price  of 
either  of  these  Games,  including  postage 
and  packing,  is  twenty  cents.  Any  one 
will  be  given  for  only  two  new  six-month 
subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  each: 


150— AUTHORS.— Low  priced  edition. 
The  best  cheap  edition  of  Authors  in  the 
world;  consists  of  thirty  cards  and  is  il- 
lustrated with  portraits  of  ten  distin- 
guished authors. 

179 —  CINDERELLA. — All  the  cards  are 
brightly  illustrated.  The  player  who  suc- 
ceeds in  geting  Cinderella,  the  Prince  and 
the  Glass  Slipper  in  his  hand  wins  the 
game. 

178— ROBINSON  CRUSOE.— All  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  Robinson  Crusoe  are 
brightly  illustrated.  When  a  player  gets 
Robinson  Crusoe,  his  man  Friday,  ana 
the  Rescue  ship  in  his  hands  at  the  same 
time,  he  wins  the  game.  The  game  is 
very  simple  and  pretty.   Price,  10  cents. 

177— APPLE  PIE. — This  comes  with  sev- 
eral sections,  representing  an  apple  pie 
when  put  together,  and  a  number  of  cards 
each  representing  a  knife  and  fork.  This 
is  a  very  funny  game  for  little  people. 

181— BO-PEEP.  -This  is  the  story  of 
little  Bo-Peep  put  into  a  card  game.  It  is 
brightly  illustrated.  The  game  is  intended 
for  little  people. 

180—  COCK  ROBIN.— This  game  is  played 
very  much  on  the  principle  of  "Old 
Maid."   It  is  simple  and  very  pretty. 


155— TIT-TAT-TO.— A  new,  simple  and 
amusing  game.   Size,  7}4x7^. 


176— OLD  MAID.— This  is  a  new  edition 
of  the  always  popular  game.  Handsomely 
illustrated  and  printed  in  colors. 

156— TRADES.— This  little  card  game 
will  commend  itself  to  a  large  number  of 
players.  Each  trade  mentioned  in  the 
game  is  accompanied  by  three  of  the 
principal  tools  used  in  connection  with  it, 
and  the  combination  of  drawing  and  call- 
ing makes  the  effort  to  get  all  the  "be- 
longings" together,  very  amusing  indeed. 
Good-sized  box  with  bright  label. 

153— PETER  CODDLE'S  TRIP  TO  NEW 
YORK. — A  reading  game.  A  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  an  old  and  well-known 
game.  The  game  consists  of  a  book  de- 
scribing Peter's  adventures  in  "New 
York,"  the  accompanying  cards  filling  in 
the  blank  spaces  in  a  most  laughable 
manner. 

159— IVANHOE.—  A  simple  and  pleasing 
card  game.  The  game  is  founded  on 
Scott's  story  of  "Ivanhoe."  The  object  is 
to  obtain  the  prize  card  Ivanhoe  and  hold 
it  until  the  end  of  the  game. 


tft  GAME  Oh 


Low  Priced  Edition 


SALEM.MASS.U.SA. 


167— SNAP. — This  popular  game  is  pre- 
sented in  a  new  form  to  be  sold  at  a  low 
figure.   It  is  a  desirable  article. 

152— 'ROUND  THE  WORLD  JOE. — A 
new  reading  game,  describing  a  trip  round 
the  world,  with  cards  to  fill  in  the  blank 
spaces.    Companion  game  to  Peter  Coddle. 

102 — WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN.— 
This  is  a  fortune-telling  game.  The  dif- 
ferent colored  cards  are  divided  into  four 
classes:  "wishes,"  "whence  expected," 
"when  expected,"  and  "consequences." 

97— SPECULATION.— This  game,  as  its 
name  signifies,  is  intensely  exciting.  It  is 
easily  learned,  being  entirely  a  game  or 
chance. 

158 — LUCK.  —  Large  selling  ten-cent 
game.  Played  with  a  spinning  teetotum 
and  counters.    Highly  exciting. 

151 — SHOPPING. — A  splendid  little  game 
on  the  trading  plan.  There  is  "money" 
in  it. 

101— FORBIDDEN  FRUIT.— This  is  not 
at  all  instructive,  but  makes  "quantities'" 
of  fun. 


BROTHERS. 

Salem  Mb^j-U-SA 


168— THE  COLUMBIAN  PUZZLE.— En- 
tirely new.  Ten  pieces  are  placed  on  as 
many  circles,  the  idea  being  to  jump  some 
of  them  over  others  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  on  unoccupied  places  the  words, 
"World's  Fair,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1893." 
Box  five  inches  square. 


164 — WATERMELON  PUZZLE. — New, 
1896.  An  ingenious  puzzle,  hard  enough  to 
excite  interest,  yet  not  so  difficult  as  to 
become  tiresome.   Size  7^x7*6  inches. 


A  STILL  BETTER  GRADE. 
The  following  are  still  better  than  the 
second  grade,  and  you  can  take  your 
choiec.  Any  of  these  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  forty  cents,  or  given  for  three  six- 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
with  the  'Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for 
75  cents 

91—  JOHNNY'S  HISTORICAL  GAME.— 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive 
games  on  our  list,  and  one  that  should  be 
played  in  every  home,  by  young  and  old. 
The  great  events  of  national  history  are, 
by  its  use,  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

79— YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL GAME.— A  good  geographical  game 
always  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  both 
with  the  young  folks  themselves  and  with 
their  parents.  Handsomely  issued  at  a 
popular  price 

35— TIDDLEDY  WINKS— Popular  edi- 
tion. Large  square  box  with  bright 
French  bone  pieces  and  label  in  colors  as 
above. 

84— MY  WIPE  AND  I.— This  is  a  very 
laughable  reading  game  for  children.  The 
game  consists  of  a  small  book  with  illus- 
trated covers,  with  100  blank  spaces  in  it, 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  different  players, 
with  100  cards  bearing  reading  matter 
upon  them.  The  book  never  reads  twice 
alike,  and  is  always  amusing. 

95— BILLY  BUMP'S  VISIT  TO  BOSTON. 
— This  humorous  reading  game  has  a 
very  large  sale.  The  book  describes 
Billy's  adventures  and  experiences  in  his 
journey  to  the  "Hub,"  the  accompanying 
cards  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  make  young  people  very 
merry. 

92—  TOMMY  TOWN'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
COUNTRY. — A  reading  game.  This  is  un- 
like in  many  particulars,  any  other  read- 
ing game.  Describes  the  laughable  hap- 
penings of  a  city  boy  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  country,  with  blanks  left  in  the 
narrative  to  be  filled  in  with  cards  as  the 
game  progresses.   Never  reads  twice  alike. 

83— LITERARY  SALAD.— This  is  a  lit- 
erary game,  by  the  aid  of  which  popular 
quotations  with  their  authors  may  be 
memorized,  and  in  which  a  large  amount 
of  information  may  be  obtained,  while  at 
the  same  time  playing  a  fascinating  game. 
This  game  is  fashionable  among  juvenile 
literary  societies  and  other  gatherings. 

89— OLIVER  TWIST. — This  game  Is 
adopted  from  Dickens'  novel,  and  the  il- 
lustrations are  from  the  comical  originals 
of  Cruikshank. 

95 —  GREAT  BATTL  E  F  I  E  L  D  S.— The 
only  game  treating  on  this  subject.  Ex- 
ceedingly entertaining  and  giving  instruc- 
tion upon  events  interesting  to  people  of 
all  ages.  It  is  well  that  all  young  people 
should  know  the  great  generals  who  have 
fought  the  famous  battles  of  the  world. 
Played  on  the  book  system  with  certain 
copyrighted  improvements. 

77— CORNER  GROCERY.— Corner  Gro- 
cery enables  the  children  to  gratify  their 
desire  to  "play  store,"  and  is  highly  ex- 
citing and  entirely  novel.  Buying  and 
paying  for  groceries  is  the  purport  of  the 
game.  It  is  played  with  some  forty  il- 
lustrated grocery  cards  marked  with  the 
proper  prices,  and  over  100  pieces  repre- 
senting money. 

S5— THE  YANKEE  PEDDLER.— A  pop- 
ular game.  This  is  a  trading  game,  in 
which  the  natural  acuteness  of  children 
finds  humorous  expression.  The  peddler  is 
a  shrewd  old  fellow,  and  as  a  rule  is  apt 
to  drive  a  pretty  hard  bargain. 

96—  THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  QUACK 
—Something  very  odd.  The  game  shows 
how  hard  the  doctors  try  to  excel  each 
other  in  their  profession,  and  also  how 
anxious  they  are  to  expose  the  Quack— 
which  they  frequently  do  in  the  course 
of  the  game — much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
latter. 
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161— PYRAMID  PUZZLE.— Eight  colored 
discs  of  wood  are  placed  as  shown  in  the 
above  cut.  The  puzzle  is  to  transfer  them 
from  one  post  to  another  so  that  they  will 
be  in  the  same  order  as  at  first,  moving 
one  disc  at  a  time  and  never  placing  a 
larger  disc  over  a  smaller  one.  Requires 
225  transfers.  Can  be  done  in  four  min- 
utes. There  is  an  Oriental  tradition,  that 
Brahma  propounded  a  similar  puzzle  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

107—  INTERNATIONAL  AUTHORS.— 
The  game  consists  of  forty  cards  illus- 
trated with  fine  half-tone  plates.  The  list 
includes  Tolstoi,  Dumas,  Bremer  ana 
other  foreign  novelists,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can and  English  writers. 

108 —  THE  GAME  OF  POETS.— This 
beautiful  game,  illustrated  with  fine 
photogravures  of  the  world's  most  famous 
poets,  is  one  for  which  there  is  great  de- 
mand.   Every  card  is  illustrated. 

304 — CLUB  CHECKERS. — Elegant  set  of 
thirty  checkermen  of  beautiful  design. 
In  box  with  illuminated  label.  Made  of 
patented  material  taking  a  fine  polish.  By 
far  the  best  and  handsomest  checker  on 
the  market  for  the  price. 

280— FISH  POND  GAME.— This  new  edi- 
tion is  a  decided  improvement.  The  box 
in  which  the  fish,  poles,  lines  and  hooks 
come  is  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pond,  and  upon  this  picture  the 
game  is  played.  This  adds  realism  to  the 
game.   The  fish  are  lithographed  in  colors. 


66  — AMERICAN  CITIES.  —  Fifty-two 
cards  printed  in  many  colors,  giving  views 
of  fifty-two  cities.  Each  card  bears  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  a  small 
amount  of  descriptive  matter.  In  good 
sized  boxes  7  to  9  inches,  with  handsome 
label. 

62— THE  WILD  FLOWER  GAME.— In 
colors.  A  beautiful  eamc,  very  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  with  sixty  cards  ex- 
pensively lithographed  with  pictures  of 
flowers.    Box  7x9  inches. 

69— MUSICAL  LETTERS.— This  game  Is 
played  somewhat  on  the  "Authors"  prin- 
ciple, but  has  certain  copyrighted  im- 
provements which  tend  to  make  it  very 
enjoyable. 

53— JACK  STRAWS. — Fine  edition.  100 
pieces  put  up  in  a  box  with  a  handsome 
label.  Straws  come  in  shape  of  hoes,  lad- 
ders, rakes,  etc.,  and  are  numbered. 

64—  KEE  POO  KAN.— Consists  of  about 
150  cards  on  which  appear  various  letters 
in  different  colors.  There  are  also  twenty 
large  yellow  counters. 

67— AMERICAN  GAME  OF  LETTERS. 
—Mounted  on  wood  for  playing  all  the 
popular  games.  Very  pleasant  to  play 
because  the  letters  are  so  thick  and  can 
be  so  readily  handled. 

65—  NAPOLEONIC  HISTORICAL 
CARDS.— Consists  of  sixty  cards,  on 
which  are  printed  questions  relating  to 
the  various  events  in  the  life  of  Napoleon. 


93— SNAP. — This  well-known  game  is  is- 
sued this  year  with  lithographed  cards, 
■new  designs  and  new  label.  A  great  im- 
provement on  any  edition  previously 
shown. 

105— PROVERBS.— There  are  100  cards 
containing  the  best  Proverbs,  and  there 
are  directions  for  playing  the  game  in 
seven  different  ways. 

120 — AUTHORS. — The  finest,  popular- 
priced  Authors  ever  produced.  Each  card 
Clears  a  different  illustration,  and  is  round 
cornered  and  enameled.  Issued  this  year 
with  a  new  and  attractive  label. 


78— OLD  MAID.— Has  a  greater  variety 
of  colored  pictures  than  any  Old  Maid 
■Game  produced.  A  beautiful  and  some- 
what novel  edition.  Artistic  pictures 
tastefully  lithographed  in  colors. 

87— FORTUNE  TELLING  GAME.— A 
large  selling  game.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  rely  on  the  predictions  contained  in  it, 
tout  young  people  will  find  it  very  enter- 
taining 


82— COUNTRY  FAIR.— This  is  another 
addition  to  the  list  of  popular  trading 
games,  and  will  be  found  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  Corner  Grocery  and  others 
of  the  series.  Contains  cards  bearing 
names  of  articles  usually  exhibited  at 
"  Cattle  Shows,"  with  tickets  of  admission 
and  money  for  premiums  and  various  ex- 
penses, etc. 

301— PIKE'S  PEAK  OR  BUST  PUZZLE. 
— This  popular  new  puzzle,  which  repre- 
sents the  climbing  of  "Pike's  Peak"  from 
base  to  summit,  has  made  the  greatest 
furore  of  any  puzzle  issued  in  the  last 
two  years.  In  many  of  the  cities,  the 
name,  from  an  association  with  the  puz- 
zle, his  become  a  byword. 


75— JACKSTRAWS.— Popular  Edition. 
Straws  come  in  the  shape  of  hoes,  lad- 
ders, rakes  and  are  numbered.  This  has 
^fewer  pieces  and  smaller  box. 


220-CUT-UP  HISTORY.-This  cut-up 
picmre  puzzle  consists  of  nine  pictures  of 
historical  events,  in  colors.  The  title  of 
each  picture  appears  under  it.  The  most, 
popular  jitizzle  made. 

STILL  MORE  EXPENSIVE. 
The  following  are  sent  postpaid  for  sev- 
enty  cents  or  free  for  seven  fi-months 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for  one  dollar, 


55— BIBLE    GAME.— Card    Game.  Ar- 
ranged in  form  of  questions  from  uoth  me 
Old  and  New  Testaments.   The  best  card  | 
game  upon  the  subject  so  far  issued. 

59—  LITERARY  GAME  OF  QUOTA-  ; 
TIONS.— For  the  Parlor  or  Library.  Con-  i 
sists  of  sixty  cards,  each  devoted  to  a  I 
certain  author  or  one  of  his  works.  Rules  | 
for  three  ways  of  playing. 


The  whole  forms  a  condensed  history  of  I 
the  Emperor'g  oaree-r. 


63— GEOGRAPHICAL  GAME.— An  Edu- 
cational Game.  An  excellent  edition  con- 
taining in  condensed  form  most  of  the 
important  facts  concerning  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  world. 

453—  FRENCH  HISTORY.— New,  1896.  An 
educational  card  game.  Carefully  com- 
piled from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  home  or  the  school 
room. 

74— THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY.— An  ad- 
mirable educational  card  game.  It  deals 
with  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

454—  ITALIAN  HISTORY. — New,  1896. 
A  game  of  an  educational  nature,  particu- 
larly adapted  for  a  large  number  of  play- 
ers. Similar  in  design  and  scope  to  our 
French  History  and  other  games  of  that 
character. 


73— ENGLISH     HISTORY.— An  educa-. 
tional   game  similar  to  "American  His- 
tory" and  others  in  our  well-known  line. 

90— LETTERS.— Salem  Edition.  This  old 
standard,  reliable  game  is  now  issued  in 
improved  form,  with  nearly  300  letters, 
and  simplified  directions  both  for  letters 
and  anagrams. 

61— THE  GROCERY  STORE  GAME.— 
Played  in  the  same  manner  as  "Corner 
Grocery"  and  differing  from  it  only  in  the 
fact  of  being  published  in  a  more  elab- 
orate  and   expensive  form. 

57— LITERARY  WOMEN.— A  fine  card 
game  played  on  the  Authors  principle. 


PILLOW  DEX.— These  people  are  hav- 
ing great  fun.  They  are  playing  the 
laughable  exciting  new  game  of  "Pillow 
Dex."  The  publishers  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  can  heartily  recommend  it.  For 
any  number  of  players.  Sent  postpaid  for 
65  cents,  or  free  for  three  subscribers  at 
50  cents,  or  six  6-months  subscribers  at 
25  cents  each. 

A  less  expensive  edition  which  contains 
less  balloons  and  fittings  not  quite  as 
good,  sent  postpaid  for  38  cents,  or  free 
for  three  6-months  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each. 


EXTRA  FINE  BOARD  GAMES. 
These  will  last  a  life  time  and  be  "a 
thing  of  beautv  and  joy  forever."  They 
are  well  worth  a  little  extra  work.  These 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.88,  or  free 
for  a  club  of  seven  subscribers,  at  fifty 
cents  each,  or  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
one  year  for  $2. 


39— THE  GAME  OF  WATERLOO.— 
What  you  do,  play  "Waterloo."  It's  fun 
for  four,  and  it's  fun  for  two.  Three  can 
clay  jf  you  want  thOJn  to.  You  wl!!  be 
glad  that  we  told  you  of  "Waterloo!" 
Each  player  has  ten  pieces,  eight  brigades 
of  Infantry  and  two  of  Cavalry,  with 
which  to  attack  his  opponent.  Players 
throw  three  dice  at  a.  time,  and  play  one 
man  for  each  die.  "Waterloo"  is  a  very 
popular  game,  and  one  of  the  best  family 
games  published.  A  boy  of  seven  and  a 
man  of  thirty  will  alike  enjoy  it. 


360— THE  WIDE  WORLD  AND  A 
JOURNEY  AROUND  IT.— The  finest 
game  of  Travel  ever  published.  The  play- 
ing surface  of  the  game  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  views  of  principal  cities 
and  localities  all  over  the  world.  Play- 
ers start  from  New  York,  across  the  At- 
lantic to  England,  journey  through  Europe 
and  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Orient, 
returning  via  San  Francisco  to  New 
York.  Players  meet  with  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periences and  adventures.  The  playing 
qualities  of  the  game  are  extremely  amus- 
ing. It  is  handsome,  instructive  and  fas- 
cinating. 
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376— A  GAME  OP  CHRISTIAN  EN- 
DEAVOR.— New  1896.  This  game  is  es- 
pecially designed  and  adapted  for  boys 
and  girls  who  wish  to  play  a  game  in 
which  they  will  find  amusement,  at  the 
some  time  one  containing-  moral  incen- 
tive. The  game  can  be  played  by  from 
two  to  six  players,  and  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated in  colors  and  gold. 

375— THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA. — This 
new  and  exciting  game  is  modeled  upon 
the  famous  story.  The  Castle  and  Town 
of  Zenda,  the  Chateau  and  City  of  Strel- 
sau  are  pictured  upon  the  board.  The 
game  is  a  struggle  of  the  troops  upon  one 
side  of  the  board  to  gain  the  Castle  and 
liberate  the  King,  while  the  players  on 
the  other  side  attempt  to  seize  the  City  ■ 
of  Strelsau  and  the  Throne.  Its  playing 
qualities  are  admirable.  It  will  please 
grown  people,  as  well  as  children.  Hand- 
somely issued  in  many  colors  and  gold. 

Board  Games,  No.  375  or  37fi,  either  ore 
free  for  seven  subscribers  at  50  cents  or  with 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  $1.88. 
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Weight,  10  lbs. 
^^v,  12  x  15  in. 

Gold  and  Ink,  Embossed. 
Fine  Cloth  Binding. 


A  Mammoth  Volume. 
534  Pages. 

OVERFLOWING  WITH 

COLOR  WORK. 


A  Book  of  Reference  Upon  Thousands  of  Important  Subjects. 


A  good  general  atlas  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  modern  necessities.  Next  to  a  dictionary,  it  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  a  library. 
No  labor  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  preparing  this  new  and  valuable  work.  Its  scope  has  made  it  a  great  encyclopedic  work  as  well  as  an 
atlas.  This  atlas  is  the  latest,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  authentic,  the  cheapest,  and  absolutely  the  best  made  atlas  published. 
The  printing  of  the  numerous  plates  is  superb,  an  extra  quality  of  paper  is  used,  and  the  colored  inks  are  the  most  expensive. 
Mnnf  The  Atlas  contains  new  and  elaborate  colored  maps  of  eacli  State  and  Territory  on  a  large  scale,  showing  every 
^  railroad  and  ?iew  county  formed.  The  maps  of  the  foreign  countries  have  been  prepared  with  special  care  as  to  clearness* 
accuracy  and  completeness.  They  are  all  large  donble  page  Maps.  Note:  36  of  these  maps  have  sold  separately  at  75  cents  each, 
and  67  of  them  at  50  cents  each,  making  a  grand  total  of  $60.50. 

ColoFPlff  IT^i^l  (YY;~\  tn  ^  ^ne  DiaSrams  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors  and  graphically  convey  to  the  mind  at  a  glance 
VUIU1CU  Lfla£l  alild  a  vasf  amount  of  valuable  information.  They  cover  over  85  oillereut  subjects.  The  production 
of  wheat,  gold,  silver,  wines,  etc.,  is  shown  throughout  the  world. 

F^f  5f*t*irvf  IVf  /Vljlt't'fr*  *n  connection  with  the  various  maps,  diagrams,  statistics  and  many  full  page  illustrations,  there  is  a 
'ptiVC  ITldllCI  comprehensive  description  of  tlie  different  Countries,  Kingdoms,  States  and  Territories 
represented,  detailing  their  history,  showing  their  variations  of  soil  and  climate,  describing  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries, 
their  local  products,  t'leir  commercial  advantages,  their  educational  standing,  their  religious  and  social  conditions,  their  population,  habits 
of  the  people,  eic.  The  abundant  information  is  so  carefully  given  in  interesting  paragraphs  that  the  reader  is  both  entertained  and  in- 
structed without  an  effort.    This  feature  makes  it  a  complete  Geographical  Encyclopedia. 

H5«tr»r*iml  and  C  !h  rnilAfAn-irfl  I  IT  ^  This  department,  from  986  to  1895,  is  designed  to  simplify  the  study  of 
U19lUllCdl  tlUU  WlllUllUlUglCdl  »J.  J.  history  and  as  a  valuable  aid  in  giving  a  clear,  rapid,  condensed  course 
of  practical  instructions  in  the  n  story  of  our  own  country,  enabling  one,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  to  readily  locate  facts  of  history 
and  fix  them  clearly  in  the  memory. 

A  Popular  History  of  All  Countries  and  Great  Cities  of  the  World. 

Contemporaneous  English  and  American  History  SlESSffi* 

from  1607  to  the  present  time,  are  given,  divided  into  eight  periods,  based  upon  the  successive  steps  toward  the  Independence  of  the 
Bri'  isli  Colonies,  including  the  Political  l'lai  forms  of  every  party  from  1789  to  the  present,  together  with  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dential Candidates,  Electoral  and  Popular  Votes  cast  for  each.    The  color  indicates  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  parties. 

^ff^PCJSl  m\ftr%<S.  olr  (""(tif*^  The  publishers  have  also  prepared  elaborate  colored  maps  of  .t<5  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
tJ£)\Z\~itZl  liid^JS  ul  vlklCS  United  States  and  Cauatla,  showing  the  streets,  points  of  interest,  prominent  buildings,  etc. 

K  US  11*?'i"l°TS"5r>n^  ^'le  wor'i  derives  peculiar  value  from  the  pictorial  illustrations  with  which  it  is  abundantly  supplied.  Throughout 
liiusu  cll.lO'llS   tile  pages  0f  the  entire  work  over  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  beautiful  and  attractive  engravings 

will  be  found,  representing  scenes  in  the  various  countries  described. 

poof  is  0,<       1 1  *  a  f*    Irif  Pfpct    One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book  is  a  complete  showing  of  the 

1  caiuits  Ul  rctUlldl  i»HS,ClC»«,  present  condition  of  the  United  states:  Population,  male  and  female, 
colored,  foreign.  The  States.  The  Business  of  the  Kepublic.  The  American  farm,  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Social  Sta'istics.   The  Churches.   American  Societies. 

A  List  of  all  the  Gre^t  Inventions  of  the  World,  with  date  and  brief  description. 
fSUff^X    This  Atlas  contains  1"5  pages  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  Index  of  the  United  States  ever  published.    In  all  tables 
_  UCA   the  census  returns  for  i8qo  are  used.    By  our  system  of  indexing  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  the  town  is  a  county  seat,  has  a  post- 
office,  a  railroad  station  or  an  express  office. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FAMILY  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD  is  a 
Royal  Folio,  size  12x15  inches,  containing  534  pages,  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  on  fine  paper,  and  substantially  bound  in  fine  morocco 
cloth,  embossed  in  gold  and  ink  from  an  original  design.  The  covers  are 
reinforced  on  the  inside  with  cloth,  making  the  work  extra  strong  for 
constant  reference.  The  weight  is  10  pounds.  This  identical  edition  has 
always  sold  for  $7.50  a  copy,  and  the  terms  of  our  offer  make  it  a  bargain 
hitherto  unheard  of. 
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THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS 
WS  Pages  Full  Colored  Maps 
£05  Pages  Gazetteer, 
38  Pages  Statistics. 
212  Pages  History 


294,060  Words  of  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Matter. 
110,000  Names  of  Cities, 

Towns  and  Villages. 
275  Illustrations. 


'I  sent  for  The  People's  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Atlasof  the  Wo'ld  and  was  astonished.  I  wouM  nor.  take  $2:>  for  it  If  I  could  not  get  another.  Its  retail  1  rice 
is  $7.51),' but  our  re-ule/s  can  have  it.  postpaid,  for  a  club  of  H  subscribers  to  THE  Poultry  aeki'KU  at  50c  tarh.  — P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ed.  of  Poulthy  Kitl'F.11 


TURKEYS 


■  Crow  Them. 


Sent  free  for  three  subscribers 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  §1 


to  The 
,25. 


No  book  in  existence  gives  an  ade- 
quate ocoouut  of  the  turkey,— its  devel- 
opment from  the  wild  state  to  the  various 
breads,  and  complete  directions  for 
breeding,  feeding,  rearing  and  market- 
ing these  beautiful  and  profitable  birds. 

The  present  book  is  an  effort  to  fill 
this  gap.  It  is  b>  je-i  hdci  the  experi- 
ence of  the  most  wxjessi  ~jmerts  in 
turkey  growing,  both  as  ure>-  .e  »  »f  fancy 
stock,  and  as  raisers  of  turkeys  ior  mar- 
ket. 

The  prize-winning  papers  out  of  nearly 
200  essays  submitted  by  the  most  success- 
ful turkey  growers  in  America  are  em- 
bodied, and  there  is  also  given  one  essay 
on  turkey  culture,  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  including  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  that  the  reader  may  see  what 
ways  have  proven  successful  in  each 
locality. 

„,  Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth,  12mo. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents,  or  with  The 


THE  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  CO.'S 

LIFE    MOTION  PICTURES 

and  JLiving  Photographs. 

The  greatest  novelty  of  this  or  any  other 
age.  A  miniature  kinescope.  A  pocket  vi- 
ta-cope. The  publishers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  are  glad  to  announce  that  thev 
have  secured  this  great  novelty  for  then- 
readers  at  so  slight  a  cost.  Any  child  can 
u-e  i(  .  Objects  move,  and  people  act  as  if 
alive.  No  imagination  necessary.  It  does 
it.  The  uboto.s  from  «hich  the  pictures  are 
made  were  produced  while  the  sc^ne  was  in 
action, by  pbotocraphic  kinescope  machinery 
invented  by  the  Edison  Phonograph 
Co..  costing  years  of  labor  and  thousands 
of  dollars,  which  insures  the  most  perfect 
detail,  and  is  shown  of  sufficient  size  to  see 
it  PLAIN,  without  a  magnify  ng  ulass,  and 
at  any  distance  from  'lnve  ro  five  feet  away. 
They  are  nearly  100  pictui-.s  iu  the  ?ef  The 
set  which  we  are  now  prepared  to  offer— 
'  THE  LOVERS  QUARREL."  The  Row, 
Surprise,  Conciliation,  Kiss  ,ind  Make  Up, 
AS  NATUR  AL  AS  LIFE.  O  her  scenes  in 
ctive  preparation.  Sent  postpaid  f^r  ten 
cents  or  free  for  two  3-month  subscribers 
to  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents  each 


Tuis  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  ever  in- 
troduced to  the  household.. 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated !  Every  lady 
wants  one.  The  stove 
polishing  Mitten  is  for 
the  purpose  of  blacking 
and  polishing  a  stove. 
Heretofore  housekeepers 
have  used  bristle  brushes,, 
which  cost  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents..  fThis 
Mitten  is  a  much  better 
article  for  the  purpose.. 
It  not  only  lasts  longer 
than  any  other,  but  it 
kpeps  the  hands  clean. 
Every  woman  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  Mit- 
ten after  one  trial.  "With 
each  Mitten  we  give  a 
Dauber.  This  Dauber  is 
superior  to  all  others,  be- 
cause it  is  constituted  on 
a  new  plan..  By  using 
the  stove-polishing  Mitten,  blacking  a  Stove 
ceases  to  be  dirty  and  disagreeable,  which 
every  lady  dreads.  The  Mitten  is  also  useful 
for  poli>bing  household  furniture.  It  can- 
not scratch  tue  most  delicate  material  or 
varnisb,  while  the  finest  possible  polish  can 
be  rendered  by  the  MITTEN.  We  send 
Mitten  and  Dauber,  postpaid,  for  35  cts.  or 
free  for  two  6-month  subscribers  to  Lou  L- 
try  Keeper  at  25c  each,  or  with  Poultry 
Keeper,  one  year,  for  seventy  cents. 


THE  OXFORD  5  BIBLE. 

With  Self  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  \2 
Full-page  Maps  in  Colors. 

Given  for  nine  6-month.   ^Subscribers  at 
35  cts.  each. 

This  Bible  con- 
tains "Helps  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible," 
without  abridge- 
ment, and  all  the 
additional  matter 
that  is  found  iu  the 
English  edition, 
comprising  Concor- 
dance with  Context 
over  40,000  Refer- 
ences; Index  to  Per- 
sons, Places  and 
Subjects,  16.000  Ref- 
erences; Scripture 
Atlas  with  Index  ; 
Glossary  of  Bible  words,  Bible  Calendar, 
Dictiouary  of  proper  names,  with  their 
meaniugs  and  pronunciations;  Summary 
and  Analysis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, Exhaustive  articles  of  Biblical 
History,  Geography,  Typography, Natural 
History, Ethnology,  Botany,  Chronology, 
Music  and  Poetry.  A  complete  Harmony 
of  the  Gospel, Tables  of  Parables, Prophe- 
cies, Miracles,  Prayers,  Money,  Weights 
nd  Measures,  Jewish  Sects  aud  Orders, 
Bible  lands,  their  inhabitants,  conforma- 
tion, principal  characteristics;  etc.  It 
contains  over  1,350  pages,  is  printed  on 
good  paper  iu  clean  type, bound  iu  French 
seal,  diviuity  circuit,  with  round  corners 
and  gold  edges.  The  publishers'  price 
for  this  Bible  is  $5  00,  but  by  purchasing 
in  large  quantities  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
them  upon  the  following  terms:  Given 
for  ten  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cts.  or 
five  subscribers.  Price  only  $2.00,  or  with 
your  subscription  one  year  $2.00.  Postage 
paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Large  Print  Family  Bible. 

For  the  accommodation  of  our  readers 
we  also  send  a  large  print  (pica),  quarto, 
Family  Bible.  Cloth,  silk  grain,  red 
edges  for  §1  50,  postpaid,  or  free  for  five 
subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each,  or  ten  6- 
month  subscribers  at  25  cts  each,  or  with 
Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  $1.60. 
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Sweet  Melodies  of  the  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, Containing  156  Selections. 

These  large,  handsome  music  folios  we  can  recommend  in  very  high  terms.  They  contain  820  pages  each,  full  sheet  music  size,  bound 
in  enamel  coated  paper  covers,  with  seweii  back.  Binding  in  this  way  permits  them  to  open  flat  on  the  music  rack,  and  the  leaves  will  not 
close  from  the  manner  of  binding.  Postpaid  by  mail  for  fifty  cents.  Sent  free  for  a  club  of  only  three  six  month  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  75  cents. 


Treasures   of  thel  Musical  World, 
ContainingU64  Selections. 


The  International  Piano  and  Song 
Polio,  Containing  76  Selections. 


A.  Simple  Device  for  Holding  (he  Hair  on 
the  Horse's  Tail  up  and  Protecting  it 
from  the  Hold . 

These  Ties  are  made  from  especially  prepared 
spring  brass,  highly  polishes,  and  they  are  all 
their  name  implies,  "Perfection."  Unlike  any 
other  Tie  or  Holder,  it  does  not  stop  the  circu- 
lation, deaden  or  cut  the  hair,  stretch  or  shrink 
after  being  wet.  and  being  a  solid  metal  band  is 
very  ornamental.  Endorsed  by  Horsemen  every- 
where. 

DrKECTioNS — Twist  or  braid  the  tail  part  way 
down  and  turn  it  up,  above  or  below  the  point  of 
dock— above  is  preferable— wrao  the  ends  around 
in  opposite  directions,  letting  them  meet  on  top, 
place  leetli  over  ends  and  clasp  securely. 

Given  fur  two  subscriptions  at  o  cents  each. 
Price.  2S  cents,  or  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  -o  cents,  by  mail  to  any  address,  postpaid 


Crispin's  Awl. 


This  is  a  tool  for  every- 
body. It  has  a  hollow  ebo- 
nized  handle, five  inches  louf; 
and  weighing  three  ounces. 
It  contains  inside, on  a  spool, 
fifty  feet  of  best  waxed  linen 
shoe  thread.  The  spool  is  al- 
so hollow, and  contains  three 
awls  and  live  needles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The  thread  fits  the  needles  anil  the 
awls  fit  the  handle,  and  are  held  by  a  screw,  as  seen  in  the  cut .  It  is  for  use  in  the  house, 
stable,  field,  camp  or  on  the  road,  for  making  immediate  repairs, when  one  use  of  it  will  be 
worth  more  than  its  whole  cost.  Sent  postpaid  for  thirty-cents,  or  free  tor  only  two  sub- 
scribers to  The  Poultry  Keeper  six  mouths  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  with  The 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year  seventy  cents. 


Combination  Microscope. 


This  Microscope  is  specially  imported  from  France  and  readilv  sell-;  for  $1.00  at  retail. 
As  regards  power  and  convenient  handling,  good  judges  pronounce  it  the  best  ever  intro-j 
duced  for  popular  use.  The  cylindrical  case  is  manufactured  from  highly  polished  brass,! 
while  there  are  two  separate  lenses  — one  at  each  end  of  the  Microscope.  The  larger  glass 
is  a  convex  magnifier,  adapted  for  examining  insects  of  various  Moils,  the  surface  of  the 


skin,  the  hair,  fur  or  any  small  articles .  The  othc  r  lens  is  exceedingly  powerful,  and  wil 
olearly  delineate  every  small  object  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked  eje,  such  as  the  animal 
cules  m  a  drop  of  a  water,  fishes,  feathers  and  the  minutest  insects.  Thousands  of  living 
animalcules  can  be  seen  in  a  sinele  drop  of  stagnant  water.  It  is  invaluable  in  detecting 
adulterations  in  food,  such  as  flour,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spice-,  milk,  and  the  fatal  trichina 
spiralis  or  pork  worm.  Every  farmer,  every  family,  evervschooland  every  teacher  should 
own  a  microscope,  and  to  this  end  we  have  placed  this  within  reach  of  all. 

Given  for  two  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each,  or  thre^  six  month  subscriptions  at25 
cents  each.  Pi  ice  50  cents,  or  n  ith  The  Poultry  K erper  one  year,  75  cents,  to  any  ad- 
dress by  mail,  postpaid. 


This  cuts  represents  one  combined 
wire  splictr,  Staple  puller,  hammer 
and  tack  puller.  Also  cut  showing 
wires  spliced  w  ith  the  tool.  It  splices 
wires  neatlv  and  quickly.  It  is  also 
excellent  to  handle  and  pull  barbed 
wire  with.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
on  the  market  No  one  who  has  wire 
fences  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It 
pulls  staples  as  fast  as  placed  in  posi- 
tion. Price  50c.  postpaid.  This  tool  is  made  of  maleable  iron.  Place  the  wires 
in  the  jaws  of  the  tool  and  bend  the  end  of  the  wire  at  right  angles  with  the 
fence.  Hook  on  the  splicer  and  revolve  it,  carrying  the  end  of  the  wire  around 
with  it.  Reverse  ttie  tool  and  repeat  the  operition.  Given  for  three  six  month 
subscriptions  at  twenty-five  cpnts,  ormailed  for  fifty  cents,  or  sent  with  Poultry 
Keeper,  one  year,  for  seveniy-five  cents. 


WIRE  STRETCHER, 

The  accompanying  cut  il- 
lustrates our  new  wire 
stretcher,  the  most  simple 

and  practical  stretcher  made,  and  an  article  that 
should  be  in  the  posession  of  every  farmer.  It 
lakes  hold,  holds  on,  and  never  lets  go.  Can  he 
attached  to  your  old  stretcher  or  a  handspike 
Warranted  to  hold  smooth  wire.  Given  for  two 
six  month  subscriptions  at  25c,  or  mailed  for  thirty  cents,  or  sent  with 
Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  65  cents. 

GRAVES'  AUTOMATIC 

DRILL  STOCK,  NO..  I. 

This  is  a  most  complete  tool  for  bracket-saw 
work.  The  stock  is  made  of  rosewood,  with 
steel  'piudle  The  drill  pomts  are  easily  ad- 
justed by  means  of  a  bra?-s  thimble,  which 
srrewson  tlu  end  of  the  spindle,  It  is  easily 
worked  with  one  hand,  and  will  drill  the  most 
delicate  wood  without  danger  of  splitting. 
Price  with  12  Drill  Points,  assorted,  includiug 
postage  and  packing,  eighty  cents,  or  sent  tree 
for  three  subscribers  at  fifty  cents,  or  six  6-nio 
subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  with. 
1  he  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  one  dollar 

Baxter's  New  Comprehensive  Teacher's  Bible, 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to  the  Authorized  Version — together 
with  the  New  and  Revised  Helps  to  Bible  (Study,  a  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  BiWle 

Atlas,  with  sixteen  full  page  illustrations. 
Printed  in  gold  color  and  monotint.  Printed 
and  bound  in  London  by  Samuel  Bagster  & 
Sous. 

The  New  Helps  cover  nearly  two  thousand 
subjects  fully  no  to  the  lntest  Biblical  learning 
and  exegesis.  The  Concordance  is  on  a  new 
and  improved  plan.  The  Maps  are  indexed. 
The  whole  presenting  a  complete  hand-book 
and  guide  to  the  proper  study  of  the  Bible. 

The  Binding:  This  beautifully  printed  edi- 
tion is  on  strongest  thin  white  piiper,  and  is 
bound  in  the  best  American  Seal  Patent  Flexi- 
ble Binding.  Levant  grain,  round  corners,  red 
under  gold  edges.  Improved  Circuit  covers, 
silk  elastic; band,  put  up  in  a  box.  Price,  $3.00, 
postpaid,  or  jwe  will  send  a  copy  free  for  six 
subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each. 


Miller's  Falls  Glass  Cutter.    No.  13. 

This  is  a  tool  needed  in  every  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  offer  oiu  made  t>y  a  reliable 
firm.  Sent  postpaid  for  twelve  cents,  or  free  for  two  three  month  subscribers  to  The 
Poultry  Kekper  at  15  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  58  cents 


Gentlemen's  Lon^f  Leather 
Pocket  Book. 


Just  what  voli  need, 
size  3)<x  8  inches,  four 
compartments,  besides 
stamp  pockets,  and  a  42- 
page  memorandum  at- 
tached with  lend  pencil. 
Mailed  for  58  cents,  or 
sent  free  for  two  sub- 
scribers at  50  cents,  or 
four  six  month  sub- 
scribers at  '4b  cents,  or 
sent  with  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  one  year 
for  85  cents. 


THE  GEM  SOLDERING  CASKET.    NO.  1. 

The  Gem  Soldering  Casket  is  without  a  rival  or  an  equal,  for  simplicity,  utility,  economy  and  convenience.  Any  housekeeper  knows 
the  annoyance  of  waiting  for  a  tinsmith  to  repair  an  article.  In  mending  two  or  three  articles  the  Little  Gem  pays  for  itself.  The  con- 
struction" is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  usefulness,  a  durable,  compact,  cheap,  simple  invention,  that 
will  soon  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every  economical  housekeeper.  Please  do  not  confound  this  article  with  liquid  solder,  pat-:h  solder,  etc., 
etc.,  as  you  cannot  solder  without  a  soldering  iron. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25,  or  free  for  five  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keei-i:r  at  50  cts.,  or  ten  six  months  subscribers  at  2->  cts.  each. 
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Feb 


AND  IN  WORDS  OP 

&    IDASY  READING 


FOR  THE  YOUNG 

Size  "]Y2  x  9K  inches.  533  pages,  large 
4to.  Bound  in  fine  cloth,  ornamental  side 
and  back  stamp,  in  gold  and  silver.  Two 
colored  plates  and  240  illustrations  

The  volume  is  printed  from  new  electro- 
type plates  of  large,  clear  type  of  pica  size. 
Of  the  240  illustrations  100  are  full  page  . 


JOSEPHINE  POLLARD 

Author  of  "Young  Folks'  Bible,"  "History  of  the  Old  Testament," 
"  History  of  the  New  Testament,"  Etc. 

<W$HE  author  has  told  the  sweet  story  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  from 
F  the  Manger  to  the  Cross  in  language  at  once  simple  and  beau- 
tiful, made  doubly  clear  by  the  aid  of  more  than  200  fine  engravings, 
many  of  them  being  copies  of  world-famous  paintings,  showing  in- 
door and  out-door  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  work  is  unsurpassed 
as  a  biblical  educator  for  the  young,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
the  fact  of  its  publication  known  when  it  finds  a  ready  and  glad 
welcome  in  all  Christian  homes. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  this  book,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  its  line.  The 
price  is  SI  50,  T'Ost-paid,  but  we  will  send  a  copy  free  for  five  subscribers  to  The  Poultry 
Keeper, .at.tifty  cents,  or  ten  six  months  subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 


FEN 


Is  a  hard  rubber  fountain  holder,  fitted  with  a  regular  pattern,  diamond  pointed.  14K.  gold  pen. 
It  is  always  ready  for  service,  and  writes  without  shaking.  The  flow  is  automatic,  responding 
readily  to  the  act  of  writing.  It  is  the  simplest,  cleanest  readiest  and  most  satisfactory  fountain 
pen  made,  and  is  fully  guaranteed.    Ii  never  drips  nor  skips. 

No  11  Chafed  Case  as  above,  pen  fine  or  medium,  mailed  for  Si. 25,  or  sent  free  for  four  sub- 
scribers at  50 cts  each,  or  the  pen  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  $1.25.  The  publishers  of 
The  Poultry  Keeper  use  this  pen  andean  recommend  it, 


Boys'  Useful  Pastimes, 

Pleasant  and  profit- 
able amusement  for 
spare  hours,  in  the  use 
of  tools.     By  Prof. 

|ert  Griffith,  A  M. 
300  illustrations.  Cloth 
binding 

This   volume  com- 
prises chapters  on  the 
use  and  care  of  tools, 
and  detailed  instruc- 
tion by  meansof  which 
boys  can  make,  with 
their  own   hands,  a 
e  number  of  toys, 
household  ornaments, 
cientific  appliances 
and  many  pretty,  a- 
musing  and  necessary 
articles  for   the  play- 
ground, the  home  and 
out  of  doors. 

Post-p^id  $i. 13  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  free,  or  sent  free  for  three  subscribers  at  50  cts., 
or  six  six  months  subscribers  a  25  cts.  each. 


K  E  E 


For  Razors,  and  all  Edge  Tools  That 
Require  a  Razor  Edge. 


Keen-Edge  will  sharpen  the  dullest  razor  in  two 
minutes,  and  give  it  a  fine,  smooth  cutting  edge.  If 
Keen-Sage  is  used  your  razor  will  always  be  sharp 
and  never  need  honing.  It  makes  old  razors  good  as 
new.  and  is  warranted  not  to  injure  the  finest  razor 
in  the  least,  and  one  cake  v.-ill  keep  it  in  perfect 
order  for  years. 

Keen-Bdse  will  put  a  fine,  smooth  rutting  razor 
edge  on  any  tool  in  one-tenth  the  time  it  takes  to 
sharpen  i!  in  any  other  way.  Full  directions  come 
with  every  cake. 

Prices:  One  cake.  10  cents,  postpaid  ;  one  dozen 
cakes,  70  ceuu,  postpaid  ;  one  gross  cakes,  SO,  by 
express. 

Or  one  cake  free  for  two3-moi)tb  subscrib- 
ers at  15  cents  each. 


Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History 

Comprising  descriptions  of  Animal  Life,  Mammals, 
Birds,  Reptiles,  Batrachians  and  Fishes;  their  Struc- 
ture, Habits  and  Distribution.    For  popular  use.  By 


Charles  C.  Abbott, 'M.  D.  620  pages.  500  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth  binding. 

"This  work  presents  the  subject  of  Natural  History 
in  a  manner  suited  to  interest  and  instruct  the  general 
mass  of  readers.  It  combines  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion and  systematic  arrangement  with  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  treatment,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  what 
each  creature  is  where  Nature  placed  it.-N.  Y.  Times. 

Post-paid  jj'.'3.  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  free,  or  sent  free  for  three  subscribers  at  50  cts., 
or  six  six  months  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

A  Pocket  Compas3. 

We  offer  a  very  nice 
pocket  compass  made  by  a 
reliable  firm  and  a  very 
creditable  arrangement  in- 
deed. Who  has  not  often 
felt  the  need  of  just  such  a 
useful  arcicle  which  we  send 
postpaid,  for  forty  cents,  or 
free  for  two  6-month  sub- 
scribers to  Poultry 
Keeper  at  25  cents  each, or 
with  Poultry  Keeper,  one 
year,  seventy-five  cents. 


A  Musical  Education  Free. 

Pratt's  Chart  cf  Chorcls^ 
for  the  Piano  and  Organ 

 is  a  complete 

^^self  instructor, 
I  enabling  any 
one  to  play  the 
piano  or  organ, 
at  sight,  and 
to  play  with- 
out difficulty 
brilliant  ..j- 
com  paniments 
to  an y  song 
everwritten.  It 
is  valuable  to 
the  advanced 
musician  as 
well  as  the  be- 
ginner,  em  - 
bracing  nearly 
every  major 
and  minor 
chord  used  in 
music,  and  is 
Af  1 1  ill  III  I  the  nearest  ap- 
0*1  1  1  Proacn  to  a 
^t-.-j  Mil-  ready-made 
ii'!' T1'1',.!  knowledge  o f 
music  yet  at- 
tained by  science.  It  Is  a  snort  cut  to  harmony, 
and  is  to  music  what  the  multiplication  table  i3 
to  arithmetic,  a  quick  method  of  learning 
to  play  the  Piano  or  Organ  without  a 
teacher.  It  l<$  the  practical  result  of  years  or 
study  by  CHAS.  E.  PRATT,  the  noted  American 
composer  and  musician,  and  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive, yet  simplest,  chart  ever  published.  En- 
dorsed by  teachers  and  musicians  everywhere. 

The  Giant  Album  of  Songs  contains  178  old 
time  favorites  and  war  songs  with  words  and 
music,  such  as  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 
"Ole  Joe."  "When  Mother  Puts  the  Little  Ones 
to  Bed  "  V  The  Maiden's  Vow,"  etc. 

The  Price  of  Pratt's  Chart  of  Chords  alone  is 
SB, OO,  bat  until  further  notice  we  will  pendPratt'3 
Chart  of  Chords  and  the  Giant  Album  of  Songs, 
both  post-paid,  for  25  Cents. 

Or  free  for 'two  6  month  subscribers  at  25 
c^tits  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  for  70  cents. 


Sheet  Music  for  25e. 

Popular  and  Classical  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental, 
by  Favorite  and  Famous  Composers. 

The  most  gi- 
gantic sale  of 
Sheet  Music 
ever  inaugura- 
ted, over  12 
Ions  of  regular 
40-cent  sheet 
music,  now 
offered  at  the 
rate  of  S*3. 20 
in  value  for  25 
cents  in  cash. 

We  have  the 
best  classical 
music,  as  well 
as  tlie  latest  pop- 
ular songs  of  the 
day,  mailing 
nearly  5,000  dif- 
ferent compo- 
sitions. The  il- 
lustration shows 
only  a  small 
number.  Every  Music  Store  sells  many  of  these 
standard  pieces  at  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to  60 
cents  per  copy. 

Compositions  of  all  the  following,  and  many  other 
famous  composers  are  in  this  lot  of  sheet  music  : 
Mendelssohn.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Schubert, 
Leduc,  Von  Weber,  Schumann,  D.  Krug,  H.  Gluck, 
Gustave  Lanse,  Franz  Abt,  F.  Berger,  Aug.  Soderman, 
Michael  Watson,  Chas.  E.  Pratt,  Felix  McGlcnnon,  Jos. 
L.  Roeckel.  Fred.  Gilbert,  S.  Potter,  Oswald  Stoll,  S. 
C.  Foster.  Ch.  Gounod.  N.  L.  Gilbert,  Harry  Green- 
>ank,  B.  H.  Janssen,  Tito  Mattei,  Arthur  M*  Cohen, 
Milton  Wellings,  and  many  others. 
The  music  is  printed  on  the  very  best  quality  of 
>aper,  with  engraved  titles,  full  size,  regular  sheet 
"isle,  published  to  sell  for  40  cents  per  copy. 
Our  offer:  EIGHT  pieces  of  Sheet  Music,  assorted. 
25  cents,  postpaid. 

Or  given  free  for  two  G-month  subscribers 
at  25  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  70  cents. 


LIST  OF  SEEDS  IN  EACH  BOS. 

EXTRA  EARLY  BEET.  This  Is  decidedly  the  best 
extra  early  beet  In  cultivation.  Of  fine  shape,  good  size, 
and  smooth.  It  is  brig-lit  red,  remarkably  rich,  tender 
and  sweet.  Very  productive  and  easily  grown.  Pkt  10c. 

EVERGREEN  CUCUMBER.  New,  and  of  greatest 
value.  Avery  hardy  strong  grower,  bearing  prodigious- 
ly until  frost.  It  is  extra  early,  fruit  very  handsome, 
firm  and  crisp;  unexcelled  for  pickling  and  slicing.  10 

ROSY  GEM  RADISH.  This  new  radish  has  won 
golden  opinions  everywhere.  It  Is  absolutely  the  ear- 
liest variety  in  cultivation  ;  and  is  exceedingly  tender, 
crisp  and  delicious.  A  great  acquisit  ion.  )0 

IGNOTUH  TOMATO.  A  "priceless  paragon"  In  the 
Tomato  line;  the  earliest,  most  solid  and  valuable 
large  Tomato  ever  Introduced.  It  will  wipe  out  fifty 
old  sorts  at  a  sweep,  Why  longer  grow  poor  sorts?  10 

PEERLESS  WATER-MELON.  The  best  variety 
for  family  use.  Superior  in  every  respect,  and  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  exquisite  flavor.  Very  early,  of  medi- 
um size,  flesh  rich  scarlet ;  thin  rind  ;  very  sweet.  5 

KARLY  PROLIFIC  POLE  BEAN.  This  remark- 
able bean  Is  extremely  productive,  a  continuous  bearer 
the  whole  season;  succeeds  everywhere.  The  pods  are 
borne  In  great  clusters,  cooks  tender  and  delicious.  10 

EARLY  PRIZE  IIEAO  LETTUCE.  It  forms  beau- 
tiful heads  f.rrn  and  compact;.  l&  vafy  jjch,  buttery, 
and  of  extra  line  flavor.  It  remains  crisp  and  tender  for 
a  long  time.  One  of  the  very  best  ever  grown.  5 

MILLERS  CREAM  MUSK-MELON.  One  of  the 
grandest,  sweetest  and  most  delicious  of  all  musk  mel- 
ons. Very  early,  hardy,  and  wonderfully  prolific.  Every 
one  should  grow  a  bountiful  supply.    -  10 

LARGE  SUGAR  PARSNIP.  A  greatly  Improved 
variety.  The  roots  are  long,  very  smooth;  flesh  tints 
grained,  tender  and  the  flavor  delicious.  It)  Is  a  heavy 
cropper— a  good  seller  and  money  maker.  5 

VEGETABLE  PEACH.  A  new  and  beautiful  Gar- 
den Treasure— a  vine  fruit  resembling  oranges  In  color, 
shape  and  size.  Flesh  snow  white,  and  makes  very  hand- 
some, delicious  preserves,  pies,  and  sweet,  pickles.  10 

MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN.  A  grand,  colossal  variety 
astonishing  everybody  by  Itsgreat  size  and  heavy  weight. 
It  Is  a  REAL  "300  pounder,"  and  always  a  prize-winner. 
Excellent  for  pics  and  a  splendid  keeper.  io 

GIANT  PANSIES.  Fifty  colors,  shades  and  mark- 
ings. Pansies  are  the  loveliest  of  all  flowers.  They 
bloom  very  early  and  will  continue  the  entire  season, 
making  a  wondrous  display  of  beautiful  coTors.  20 

SWEET  PEAS.  Fashion's  fragrant  floral  favorites. 
Over  50  varieties  of  Incomparable  beauty  and  exquslte 
perfume,  continuous  bloomers;  of  the  easiest  culture; 
unrivalled  for  cutting ;  entranclngly  fragrant.  10 

PRIZE  POPPIES.  Forty  superb  varieties  of  mar- 
velous beauty.  There  is  nothing  more  gorgeous  than 
the  Double  Popples,  bursting  with  fullness,  glowing 
with  colors,  and  like  great  peonlas  In  size.  10 

EVERBLOOMING  PETUNIAS.  40  varieties  and 
cilors.  A  superfine  mixture  of  the  "Peoples  Flower." 
They  will  bloom  In  a  month  or  so  and  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  cloud  of  brilliant  blossoirs  until  hard  frost.  10 

MIXED  FLOWERS.  Over  300  varieties  In  one  large 
packet.  A  grand  mixture  that  will  both  astonish  and 
delight  you  with  their  dazzling  brilliancy  and  beauiy. 
Sucn  a  bed  will  be  a  continual  pleasure.  15 


soggodoo: 
H        TESTED  SEEDS. 

§  None  Better 
g  IN  THE  WORLD. 

8    SAFE  ARRIVAL 

B  GUARANTEED. 


NOT "CHEAP JOHN 
SEEDS— BUT  FTNEST 
SELECTED  OFINTRIN- 
blC  VALUE,  OFFERED 


ILLUSTRATION, 
AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
PLANTING  ETC., 
ON  EVERY  PACKET. 


Total,  S1.60. 


ADDRESS  — 


COOK.  HYBE  PARK,  N.  I 


••"mi'  We  have  used  Cook's  Seeds  and  like  them  best  of  all,  and  will  send  this  collection  free 
for  two  subscribers,  at  5')  cts  each,  or  tour  sis  month  subscribers  at  25  cents  esch.  or  it  and 
The  Poultry  Keeper  for  75  cents. 
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A  Guide  for  the  Household  .  .  » 
Golden  Links 

In  the  Chain  that  Connects 

MOTHER,  HOME 
AND  HEAVEN 


The  literature  of  many  ages  and  climes  on  the  three  dearest  names  to  mortals  given, 

in  prose  and  poetry. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Newman,  with  introduction  by  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  D.  D., 
LL.D.     J 00  striking  and  original  engravings  on  wood.  500  famous  authors  con= 
tribute  to  this  work  and  there  are  gleanings  from  all  literature. 

Size  8X  x  10H  inches.   524  pages.    Handsomely  bound  in  fine  cloth,  with  elaborate 
design  in  three  stampings  of  gold,  silver  and  ink. 


THIS  magnificent  book  is  an  entire  library  in  itself. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  description  inthis  limited 
space  which  will  commence  to  do  it  justice.  Think  of 
the  best  and  choicest  selections  of  the  world's  most 
famous  authors  and  poets  collected  into  one  great 
substantial  volume  for  easy  reference.  It  is  a  beautiful 
gift  to  make  to  a  dear  friend. 


TV/IOTT-TPR    There  is  no  velvet  so  soft  as  the  mother's  lap  ;  no  rose  so 
*•     AJ-iiV   sweet  as  the  mother's  cheek  ;  no  music  so  charming  as  the 
mother's  voice.    The  history  of  great  men  is  the  history  of  great  mothers. 

T~rr^l\/I'C'  is  the  scene  of  earth's  dearest  ties.  Home  is  the  model  room  of  life. 
^  ■••vyiVll-i  Our  first  and  last  impressions  are  received  there.  To  make  home 
attractive  is  the  highest  triumph  of  woman.  It  is  man's  highest  happiness  to  find 
such  a  home. 

T-7T-7  A  VPI^    Our  earth  home  shall  be  the  vestibule  of  our  heaven  home. 

'  Our  heavenly  estate  will  be  a  place  of  exalted  society.  All 
that  is  dear  and  true  and  pure  in  our  domestic  relations  will  be  reproduced  there 
with  a  largeness  and  intensity  which  surpasses  all  understanding. 

Price  §'3.50,  post-paid,  or  sent  free  for  six  subscribers  to  The  Poultry  Keepu  p.  at  fifty 
cents,  or  twelve  six  months  subscribers  at  twentv-five  cents  each. 


**  This  Book  is  Like  No  Other  Book." 

THE  E VERY-DAY  EDUCATOR; 

OR, 

HOW  TO   DO  BUSINESS. 

By.  PROF.  SEYMOUR  EATON. 

The  best  Help-Manual  ever  issued  in  this  country,  and  proving  to  everyone  that 
has  it  A  Stepping  Stone  to  Success.  Each  one  of  the  sixty  different  depart- 
ments forms  a  unique  feature.    Here  are  the  titles  of  a  few: 

Banking— Bookkeeping— Business  Points  for  Youifr  Business  Men— Character  in  Hands— Civil 
Service  (examinations— Commercial  Arithmetic— Common  Blunders  Corrected— Compendium 
of  Facts  and  Figures— Correct  Thing  in  Dies?  and  Manners— Correspondence  —  Curiosities- 
Easy  Lessons  in  Astronomy— Every-day  (ieography  — Famous  Autographs— Famous  Killers  - 
Figure  Shorthand — Games,  Puzzles,  Conundrums.  Kinks  and  Wrinkles— Good  ( Ipenings  in  New 
Trades-Good  Readings  and  Recitations— Handy  Bible  Notes-Handy  Helps  for  Bookkeepers- 
Handy  Helps  for  ('..responding  Clerks-Hints  on  Public  Speaking— How  to  Apply  for  a  Situa- 
tion—How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Stocks— How  to  Conduct  a  Home  Reading  Club— How  to  Do  Business 
—How  to  Educate  Yourself— How  to  Form  a  Stock  Company-How  to  Get  a  Start— How  to  Get 
Out  a  Patent— How  to  Mark  the  Price  of  Goods— How  to  Read  Character  from  Chins  and  Noses 
—How  to  Write  for  the  Press-How  We  Are  Goverued-Iuteresting  Geographical  Comparisons 
—Law  Lessons  for  the  People— Languages— Lessons  in  Electricity— Lessons  in  French  Conver- 
sation—Lessons in  German  Conversation— Lessons  in  Spelling— Literature,  Authors  and  Books 
—  Mayflower"  Passenger  List— Mechanic's  Arithmetic— Mechanical  Drawing— Opinions  of 
Successful  Men— Penmanship— Physical  Culture— Practical  Lessons  in  Drawing— Proof  Reading 
— R-porting-Rules  of  Order  for  Business  Meetings— Science  Lessons— Secret  Cipher— Short 
hand  Multiplication— Short  Cuts  in  Figures -Success  on  the  Road-Telegraphy— These  Bodies 
of  Ours— United  States  History,  Leading  Facts. 

But  why  go  further?  Get  the  book  and  we  will  guarantee  you  will  say  it  is 
away  ahead  of  anything  you  have  seen  before. 


HOW  to  APrtY! 


There  is  no  use  applying  for  a 
situation  if  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing. Encourage  and  develop 
some  one  talent  for  the  use  of 
which  the  world  offers  a  money 
value.  The  man  who  can  do 
anything  fairly  well  isn't  draw- 
ing half  the  salary  of  the 
man  H  ho  can  do  one  thing  better 
than  other  people.  Do  not  be 
persistency  at  one  tniug,  even  if  people  do  call  you  a  crank.   If  nothing 
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afraid  of  poundin 
turns  up,  turn  something  up. 
Don't  quit  a  good  position  until 
you  are  sure  of  a  better  one. 
Remember  that  the  very  best 
positions  are  secured  through 
promotion  and  not  by  answering 
•advertisements.  It  may  be  worth 
your  while  to  study  carefully 
the  pages  devoted  to  this  subject 
In  The  Kverj-Kftj  Kdurator.  You 
will  find  a  model  application  (an 

answer  to  an  advertisement)  on  page  116  of  this  book 
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■when  you  sell  keep  both  eyes  on  the  buy 
of  The  Every-Day  Educator. 


No  book  ever  printed  gives  as 
much  valuable  information  in  so 
small  a  space  as  The  Every-Day 
Educator.  Don't  fail  to  get  it  if 
you  want  to  be  up  to  date  in 
business  or  any  thing  else. 


1.  Are  yon  a  eond  salesman  1 

2.  Why  do  some  men  succeed 
in  almost  any  kind  of  drumming, 
while  others  fall ! 

Almost  all  business  men  are 
salesmen  in  some  form  or  other. 
There  is  an  old  maxim:  "When 
you  buy  keep  one  eye  on  the 
goods  and  the  other  on'the  seller; 
If  ycu  would  learn  the  secret  read  this  department 
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Hovv  To  Buy  and  Sell 


STOCKS 


TnE  Every-Day  Edfcator  contains  256  pages  and  is  handsomely  printed, 
and  contains  over  one  hundred  illustrations. 

Sent  free  for  two  six-month  subscribers  to  Poultry  Keeper,  or  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper  oiie  year,  for  75  cents. 


CHINESE 


m PROVED 
OR  10. 


SET. 


The  above  cuts  represent  the  Chinese 
or  No.  6  Set  of  Caponizing-  tools.  This 
set  can  be  used  with  steel  wire  or  horse- 
hair. I  have  improved  this  set  to  intro- 
duce to  the  public  a  superior  and  low- 
priced  set.  Each  and  every  instrumen 
has  been  well  considered  and  will  cove 
all  the  necessary  wants.  The  above  set, 
in  a  fine  velvet-lined  case,  with  full  in- 
structions, sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price,  $2.50.  Or  we  will  send  it  free  for 

Seven  Subs.  10  tie  Poultry  Keener 

at  50c.  each. 


Reading  Glass.    Given  for  Two  Six  Month  Subscribers. 


Cut  is  Full  Size. 

his  glass  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  persons  with  weak  eyes.  It  has  large  magni 
fyin  powers  and  by  its  use  the  finest  print  can  be  read  with  case  and  much  better  than 
w •  i r.h  spectacles.  It  also  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  photographs,  engrav- 
ings, etc.  The  diameter  of  the  g<ass  is  two  and  one-eigbth  inches— sufficiently  large  to 
read  a  surface  about  the  width  ot  a  column  without  moving  the  glass.  It  lias  a  solid  metal 
frame  and  handle,  both  handsomely  nickel  plated. 

Given  for  two  six  months  subscribers  at  25  cents.  Price  50  cents,  or  with  your  sub- 
scription one  year  75.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case 


No  1.  Pleasure  and  Profit  Set,  frime  rough  nickeled,  with  Japanned  handle,  packed  in 
paper  box,  and  embraces  a  Spring  Steel  Saw  Frame,  5x12  inches ;  three  sheet  designs, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  fancy  and  useful  articles ;  twelve  Saw  rilades,  one  Awl,  one 
Slient  of  Impression  Paper,  and  full  directions  lor  using  the  saw.  Price,  postpaid,  includ- 
ing packing  and  postage,  one  dollar,  or  sent  free  for  four  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each,  or 
for  eight  fi-mo  subscribers  at  twenty- five  cents  each,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  for  $1.25  „ 

French  Achromatic  Telescope. 
Has  Five  Lenses,  Brass  Slides  and  Morocco-covered  Tubes.  Given  for  9  Subs 


High-po»ver  Achromatic  Telescopes  have  heretofore  sold  at  prices  placing  them  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means.  The  Telescope  we  now  offer  is  just  what 
people  want— a  really  philosophical  instrument  at  a  low  price.  It  measures,  when  extend- 
ed, ltj  1-2  inches ;  when  closed,  6  inches;  diameter,  \%  inches.  U,  has  five  lenses  of  the 
best  French  manufacture.  The  slides  and  mountings  are  made  of  brass,  highly  polished, 
the  telescoping  tubes  fitting  closely  into  each  other.  Safety-caps  of  polished  brass  cover 
the  exposed  ends,  while  the  main  tube  or  body  of  the  telescoj  e  is  covered  with  French 
morocco.  How  far  you  can  see  with  it?  If  the  atmosphere  is  clea,  yon  can  see  the  time  on 
a  tower  clock  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  A  man  who  is  one  mile  away  will  appear  to  be 
fifteen  reds  from  you,  and  persons  with  whom  you  are  familiar  can  be  recognized  at  a  great 
distance.  There  is  not  a  mun,  woman  or  child  who  cannot  find  uses  for  such  a  glass  almost 
every  day  of  their  life.  Many  of  our  customers  write  us  that  they  have  never  had  so  much 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  a  small  investment  as  this  telescope  has  afforded  them.  It  is 
first/class  in  every  respect  and  equal  to  instrument-1  for  which  from  $ 5  to  §10  is  usually 
charged.  Given  for  nine  subscribers.  Price  $2.50,  or  with  your  subscription  one  year 
$2.50.    Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
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SI. 00 


Warranted  Solid  Gold.    Beautiful  Chased  Holder. 


•MNCOIN -FOUNTAIN" PFN ;  -:■  ^  'i^ga 


You  may  think  it  cannot  possess  merit  or  diirability,tlie  price  is  so  low ;  but  the  "Lincoln" 
is  a  S2.50  pen,  reduced  to  SI. 00.  It  is  durable,  always  reedy  to  "go,"  but  never  drips,  the 
ink'flowing  steadilv  and  uniformly.  It  is  in  use  in  this  office,  giving  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion.and  in  the  bands,  insurance  and  business  offices  and  anion?  all  classes  of  users  of  pens. 
J2f~Ry  mail,  postaee  paid,  for  SI.  or  sent  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50  cents  each, or  with 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  §1.25. 


Melee's  instil' 


READY  REFERENCE  AND  RESERVOIR  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

In  this  book,  by  Georgp  E.  Blakelee, 
practical  mechanic,  and  editor  of  a 
farmers'  paper,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  octavo  pages  are  devoted  to 
explaining  clearly  the  easiest,  rnost 
iractical,  and  best  way  of  doing  e^ 
kind  of  work,  mechanical  and  other- 
wise, that  can  be  of  use  in  or  about  a 
city  or  village  home,  or  on  a  Jarge  or 
small  fnrm.  It  not  only  treats  fully 
of  the  use  and  care  of  tools,  and  shows 
how  to  make  and  mend  an  endless 
variety  of  useful  articles,  but  also 
points  out  how  to  do  thousands  of  things 
not  requiring  tools,  such  as  mixing 
paints,  managing  teams,  caring  for 
farm  stock  and  poultry,  storing  hay, 
grain  and  vege'ables,  harvesting  a  corn 
crop,  caring  for  furs,  leather,  lamps 
and  glass  articles,  butter  and  cheese 
making,  pork  packing,  canning,  pre- 
serving, and  the  like,  without  end. 

Not  only  are  the  mechanic  and  house- 
holder thoroughly  provided  for,  but 
mat'ers  of  use  and  interest  to  the 
farmer  are  treated  at  such  length,  that 
fh°re  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  wide  range  of  his  multifarious  duties 
that  the  author  has  overlooked.  The  housewife,  too,  has  a  department  of 
her  own,  where,  among  hundreds  of  other  things,  she  is  taught  the  mys- 
teries of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics;  how 
to  make  brackets,  frames,  tidies,  rugs,  mats,  and  all  kinds  of  knitted  and 
fancy  articles  ;  how  to  beautify  her  furniture,  polish  and  renew  table-ware, 
make  soap,  etc.,  etc.  The  boys  and  girls  are  al  o  fully  cared  for.  The 
former  are  shown  how  they  can  make  their  own  hand-sleds,  cages,  traps 
and  snares  for  birds  and  animals,  row-boats,  apparatus  for  a  home  gym- 
nasium and  the  like;  while  the  latter  are  instructed  in  making  hundreds 
of  those  beautiful  and  useful  articles  which  add  so  much  to  the  adornment 
and  convenience  of  home. 

The  book  is  a  substantial  octavo  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  well  printed  on  paper  of  hue  quality,  fully  illustrated  with  over  two 
hundred  engravings,  furnished  with  a  detailed  table  of  contents  and 
copious  index,  and  handsomely  bound  in  heavy  paper  cover.  The  price  of 
the  book,  bound  in  cloth,  is  $3.00    The  following  is  the 

GENERAL  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS. 

Managing  T.arge  Saws. 
Farm  Fencing. 
How  to  Build  Wire  Fence. 
Construction  of  Flood  Gates. 
The  Chopping  Ax. 
Split  and  Shaved  Shingles. 
Irepanng  V  ire  Wood. 
Forests  and  their  Preserva- 
tion. 

Timber  and  its  Management. 
Maple  Sugar  Making. 
Cheap       Underdraius  and 

Ditches. 
Rocks  and  Bowlder-. 
Managing  Farm  Stock. 
Farm  Measurements. 
Construction  of  Fish  Ponds, 
liairy  Utensils. 
Making  and  Keeping  Cider. 
Pork  Packing. 
Storing  Vege'ables. 
Mushroom  Culture 
Management  or  Hemp. 
Preparing  Poultry  for  Mar- 
ket. 

Management  of  Eggs. 
Construction  of  Cheese  Fac- 
tories. 
Rural  Miscellany. 

THE  HANDY  HOUSEWIFE. 

Fixing  Up  Furniture. 
Pictures  and  Picture  Frames. 
Cheap  Window  Curtains 
Making  and  Cleaning  Carpets. 
Home-Made  Kustic  Work. 
Beds  and  their  Covering. 
Ornamental  and  Useful  Boxes. 
Cheap  end  Ornamental  Bas- 
kets. 
Tidies  and  Rugs 
How  to  Make  Mats. 
The  Management  of  Fabrics. 
Methods  of  Bleaching. 
How  to  Remove  Stains. 
Dyes  and  Dyeing. 
Manufacturing  Starch. 
Soap  and  Soap  Making, 
Useful  and  Ornamental  Arti- 
cles. 

Kitchen  and  Table  Ware. 
I  are  of  Glass  Articles. 
Management  of  Lamps. 
Manufactureand  Care  of  Furs. 
Management  of  Kid  Gloves. 
Knit  Articles. 
To  Make  a  Pin  Ball. 
Butler  and  Cheese  Making. 
Small  Ice  Storage. 
Disinfectants 
Domestic  Miscellany. 

GIRLS  AT  HOME. 

Wax  Flower  Makine. 
Natural  Flowers  aud  Plants. 
Leaf  Ornaments 
Mosses  and  Moss  Ornaments. 
Shell  Work. 
Various  Fancy  Articles. 


THE  HOME"  WORKSHOP. 

B>>  <-  i  ing  a  Mechanic, 
•j  oo  s  Fitting  Up  aud  Using. 
Nail     iik  Nailing. 
Finis     i„'  Wood  Work. 
Preu^v  -'ag  and  Working  Tim- 
How  to  Mortise  and  Tenon 
Hints  about  Screws. 
Uses  of  Rivets  and  Bolts. 
Miter  Work 

Construction  of  Houses. 
Cheap  Summer  House. 
Roofs  of  Dwellings 
Construction  of  Cnimneys. 
Fixing  up  Doors. 
Plaster  and  Plastering. 
Manageme  t  of  Windows. 
Papenug  Walls. 
Picket  Fences  for  Door-yards, 
etc. 

Building  Board  Fences. 
Construction  of  Gates. 
Construction  of  Cellars. 
"Walks  about  the  Premises. 
How  to  Build  an  Ice  House. 
How  to  Mai  e  a  Dog  Kennel. 
Pou'try   Houses,  Yards  and 

Coops. 
The  Apiary. 

Construction  of  Ladders. 
Construction    of  Ligtitning 

Rods. 
Trellises  for  Vines. 
Scaffoldings  for  Buildings. 
I)onr-yard  Rock  Work. 
How  to  Make  a  Hot  Bed. 
Seats  for  Gardens  and  Lawns. 
Construction  of  Cisterns. 
Wells  and  Water. 
Management  of  Pumps. 
Grafii  g  and  Budding  Trees 

and  Vines. 
Management  of  Trees. 
Simple  Uses  for  Wire. 
Management  of  Barrels. 
Boxes  and  Crates. 
Garden  Fixtures. 
To  Make  a  Blackboard. 
Filters  and  Filtering. 
Mechanical  Uses  of  Oils. 
The  Wheelbarrow. 
Management  of  Carriages. 
Management  of  Harness. 
How  to  Suoe  a  Horse. 
Managing  Teams. 
Paints  and  Painting. 
Colors  and  Shades  in  Paints. 
Paint  and  Striping  Brushes. 
Cheap  Paints  and  Washes. 
Whitewashing  and  Calcimin- 

ing. 

Varnish  and  Varnishing. 
Putty  and  Puttying. 
Glue  and  Gluing. 
Polishes  and  Polishing. 
Solder  and  Soldering. 
How  to  Tie  Knots. 
Cements  and  Cementing 


To  Stain  Wood. Iron,  Horn, etc. 
Rust  on  Metals. 
Treatment  of  Brass  Articles. 
Management  of  Steel  Articles. 
Inks  and  Ink  Makiog. 
How  to  Make  Paste. 
How  to  Make  Mucilage. 
Tanning  aud  Care  of  Leather. 
Ca  e  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 
Hints  about  Corks. 
Care  of  Marble. 
Management  of  Paper 
Drawing  and  Mounting  Maps. 
Management  of  Clocks. 
Pome-Made  r.i.rom  lers. 
The  Razor  and  "'  :e. 
Geueri'  v's'>e'._»jy. 

for  THE  BOYS. 
How  to  Make  Hand  Sleds. 
Houses  and  Coops  for  Birds. 
The  Rabbit  Cage. 
B  at  Making. 
The  Aquarium. 
The  Home  Gymnasium. 
Balloon  Making. 
Kite  Making. 
Wind  Wheels. 
How  to  Manage  a  Watch. 
Violin  and  Flute. 
How  to  Manage  a  Gun. 
Bow  and  Arrow  Making. 
How  to  Make  a  Cross-Gun. 
Small  Weapons. 
Traps  and  Trapping. 
Preserving  Skins  of  Anima's. 
Skinning  and  Stuffing  Birds. 

THE  MECHANICAL  FARMER. 

Farm  Residences. 
Housei  of  Flank. 
F.rm  Barns  and  Stables. 
Sheds  for  Stock. 
Feeding  Boxes  for  Cattle. 
Feeding  Racks  for  Sheep. 
How  to  Make  Troughs. 
Farm  Milking  Yards. 
Construction  of  Dairy  Houses. 
Smoke  Houses. 
Construction  of  Pig  Pens. 
How  to  Build  Corn  Cribs. 
Wagons  and   their  Manage- 
ment. 

Doubletrees    and  Whipple- 

trees. 
The  Neck  Yoke. 
Construction  f  Farm  Sleds. 
The  Field  Holler. 
Cheap  Field  Harrows. 
Stone  Boat  Making. 
Machinery  for  Leveling  Land. 
Manure  Spreaders. 
Crotch  Drags  or  Drays. 
Hay  aud  Grain  Implements. 
Storing  Hay  aud  Grain. 
Harvesting  the  Corn  Crcp. 
How  to  Load  Logs. 
How  to  Remove  Stump  . 


ROOT'S  NEW  IRON  LASTS 

And  Home  Repairing  Outfit. 

«<The  Latest  Neatest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Outfit  Ever  Invented. [>o 


THE  HOME  KEP AIRING  OUTFIT  NO.  1.    PATENTED  OCTOBER  8,  1895. 

Consisting  of  40  First-class  Tools  and  Materials  Shown  in  Cut.  Viz.: 


i  Iron  Last,  10  inches, 
i  Iron  Last,  8  inches, 
i  I  ton  Last  6  inches, 
i  Iron  Last,  4  inches. 
1  lr  n  Standard  with  Base. 
1  Iron  Extension  (Pa 'd) 
1  Packags  3-8  Wire  Clinch  Nails. 
1  Package  4-8  Wire  Clinch  Nails. 
1  Package  5-8  Wire  Clinch  Nails. 
1  Packa-e  6-8  Wire  Clinch  Nails. 
6  Pairs  Heel  Plates. 
1  Box  Slotted  Rivets. 
1  Rivet  Set  for  above. 
1  S  eel  Punch 
1  Pegging  Awl.  complete. 
1  Wrench  for  above. 

TJIRECTIOlXrS 


1  Sewing  Awl,  complete. 
1  Stabbing  Awl,  complete. 
1  Shoeknife. 
1  Shoehammer 
1  Bottle  Rubber  Cement. 
1  Bottle  Leather  Cement. 
1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp. 
1  Ball  Wax. 

1  Ball  Shoethread,  No.  16. 
1  Bunch  Bristles. 
4  Harn*ss  NeeJles. 
1  Pair  Pliers. 
1  Soldering  Iron. 
1  Bottle  Soldering  Fluid, 
i  Box  Resin. 
1  Bar  Solder 
FOR 


All  These  Tools  are  Full-sized,  Practical,  Neat  and  Cheao  :  Not  Mere  Toys.  They 
Enable  any  Person  to  do  Hi  >  Own  Half-soling,  Boot,  Shoe,  Rubber,  Harness  and 

Tinware  Repairing. 

This  ou'fit  is  the  result  of  years  of  study,  experiment  and  correspondence  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron 
Lasts  and  Repairing  Outfits,  aod  its  practical  advantages  need  only  to  be  seen  and  tried  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Standard  in  this  Outfit  is  made  on  the  extension  principle — that  :s,  it  can  be  used  standing  up  at  a 
bench,  or  on  the  floor  while  sitting  in  a  chair.  F  »r  use  on  a  bench,  the  exten  ion  on  top  part  of  the  standard 
is  omitted,  making  the  height  about  13  inc  es;  while  for  fitor  use  it  can  be  instantly  attached  and  the  height 
adjusted  tj  about  20  inches,  making  it  just  right  for  the  lasts  to  be  held  between  the  knee*  when  sitting  in  a 
chair,  the  ba«-e  of  the  Standard  re  ting  on  the  floor. 

The  Iron  Lasts  are  four  in  number,  smooth  and  solid,  4,  6.  8  and  10  inches  long,  thus  enabling  one  to 
half-sole  all  sizes  of  footwear.  They  are  attached  to  the  Standard  by  the  use  of  a  thumb  crew,  which  holds 
them  in  a  perfectly  rigid  manner,  so  that  they  can  not  bound  off  or  shuck,  around,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
outfits. 

The  Sewing  clamp  is  attached  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  fact  alone  readers  it  the  most  practical  clamp 
in  the  market.    It  can  be  used  for  filing  saws  and  in  many  other  cases  where  a  vice  would  be  necessary. 

Another  advantage  in  this  I  utfit  is  tiat  when  you  wish  to  remove  the  shoe  from  the  List,  you  can  pull  it 
off  without  the  Last  enming  off  the  Standard. 

This  Kit  i^  fu  ly  protected  by  United  States  Patent  laws,  and  any  infringement  will  be  ngidly  pro;eruted. 

Each  set  packed  in  a  neat  wood  case  weight.  20  lbs.  Price  83  00,  or  we  will  give  this  set  free 
for  eight  subscriptions  to  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  at  50  cts.  each,  aud  you  pay  the 
express  or  freight  from  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

The    Home    Repairing   Outfit   No.  2. 
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The  No.  2  Outfit  contains  the  same  articles  as  the  No.  i,  excepting  the  harness  and  Solder.ng  tools,  and  is 
gotten  up  forthos  who  have  no  harness  or  tinware  repairing  to  do 

Each  set  weighs  neatly  boxed  i8  lbs  Price  S2.O0,  or  we  will  Rive  Ihis  No.  2  set  for  five 
subscribers  to  THE  PO^l.TRI  KEEPER  at  50  cts.  each,  and  you  pay  the  express  or 
freight  from  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


SMOKED  SPECTACLES  FOR  ALL. 

This  is  an  aiticle  so  often  wanted,  when  tie  light  is  bright  or  eyes  are  weak  or  in 
traveling.  Sent  postpaid  for  35  cents,  or  given  free  for  two  6-mo.  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  75  cents. 


Plows  and  Plowing. 

S©at  free  for  two  fit:  month  subscriptions  to  Poultry  Keeper  at  25  cents,  or  -with 
The  poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  75  cents. 


JUST  OUT! 

Something  new.  Something  good.  Some- 
thing useful.  THE  AUTOMATIC  EGG 
AND  DOUGHNUT  LIFTER  \ND  CHIM- 
NEY CLEANER  combined.  Thousands  in 
use.  You  press  the  handle;  it  clasps  article 
lobe  lifted  Did  you  ever  see  a  lady  trying 
to  get  eggs  out  of  a  deep  vessel  full  of  boil- 
inef  water,  burning  the  lingers  and  dropping 
the  eggs  and  breaking  them?  Or  doughnuts, 
and  spartenng  the  giease  over  stove  and 
floor?  Our  lifter  does  away  with  all  such 
trouble.  JU-r,  the  thing  for  housekeepers,  as 
it  saves  time,  burnt  finders,  broken  eggs, 
&c.  Send  for  sample.  Postpaid  for  10  cts. 
liiveufreeforop.lv  two  three  month  sub- 
scribers to  Poultry  Keeper  at  15  cents 
each. 


EXAMINE  YOUR 
m~m  SEED, 

Seed  Microscope. 

Here  is    a  nice 
little  article,  valu- 
able to  every  body, 
not  only  to  exani- 
iue  seed   to  deter- 
mine its  perfectness 
but  also  mauy  other 
uses.    We  send  t, 
postpaid,  for  forty 
cents,  or  free  for 
two  G-month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
with  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  sev- 
enty-tive  cents. 
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Hurst'     ''added  Edition  of  the 
Poets. 

Bound  in  embossed  padded  leather  rovers, 
gold  edges  and  boxed.  Price,  $1.")0,  post- 
paid, or  free  for  four  subscriber!!  at  50  cents 
each,  or  eight  6-mn.  subs  at  2.")  cents  eHc'\ 
or  with  Poultry  Kekpkr  one  year,  $1.50 
Mrs.  Browning,  Robert  Bi  owning, 
Bryant,  Burns  Byron, 
Cbilde  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage, Haute,  Don 
Juan,     Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson,  Evangeline, 
SsKiflft^  Faust,  Favorite  Poems, 
IfftSSuS^  <i"etlie.  (ioldeti  Leaves 
rom  the  American 
Poets,  Golden  Leaves 
from  the  British  Poets. 
Golden  Leaves  from 
he  Dramatic  Poets, 
Golden  Leaves  from 
the  English  Puets.Go'd- 
smith,  Mrs.  Bemans, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Idylls  of  the  King, 
Jean  Ingelow,  Lady  of 
e  Lake,  Language 
and  'Poetry  of  Flowers,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rom?,  Light  of  Asia  and  other  Poems, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Lucile,  Uarmion,  .Me- 
redith, Milton,  Moore,  One  Thousand  and 
One  Gems,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  Procter,  Schiller,  Scott,  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Whittier,  Wordsworth. 

The  Epworth  Library. 

■  A  series  of  60  books  selected  with  reference 
to  the  wants  of  Sunday  Schools,  etc.  Each 
book  is  written  by  an  author  of  undoubted 
standing  and  merit.  12mo.,  cloth,  black  and 
gold;  price,  35  cents  postpaid,  or  any  copy 
tree  for  two  6-mo.  subs,  at  l5  cents  each,  or 
with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  75  cents. 
1.  Annie  Price,  or  Gi  nndmoiher  Sunshine, 
A.  Mai  ia  Hall.  .'.  Battles  Worth  Fighting, 
Lizzie  Bates  8.  Blacksmith  of  Boniface 
Lane,  A.  L.  O.  E.  4.  Cecil  and  his  Dog.  5. 
Cedar  Christian,  T.  L.  Cuyler.  (i.  Cosmos' 
Visit  to  his  Grandfather,  A.  Maria  Hall.  7. 
Daybreak  or  Right.  Struggling  and  Tri- 
umphant, Cvcla.  8.  Dolly's  Christmas 
Chickens.  A.  Maria  Hall.  9.  Evening  Hours 
with  My  Children,  R.  Erskine.  10.  Faithful 
Rover,  A.  M  ria  Hall,  and  fifty  others.  List 
sent  on  application. 


Ladies'  Pocket-book  and  Card 
Case. 


You  must  have  it, 
for  it  is  nice.  Four 
s  e  p  a  rate  compart- 
ments, strong,  con- 
venient aud  credita- 
ble to  any  lady.  Sent 
post-paid  for  30  cts., 
or  given  for  three  six 
month  subscribers  to 
The  Poultry  Keep- 
er at  twenty-five  cts. 
each,  or  sent  with 
Poultry  Keep 
one  year  for  seventy- 
live  cents. 


Hurst's  Gilt  Top  Library  Edition 

of  Eminent  Authors,    An  ele  i   >  of 

books,  well  made  in  every  respect.  12mo. 
cloth;  price.  00  cents  prepaid,  or' free  for 
two  subs  at  50  cents  each  or  four  3-mo,  subs 
at  25  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  85  cents,  adam 
Be  le,  Eliot.  Alice,  Bul- 
wer. Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  A 
Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimac  Rivers, 
Thoreau.  Bacon's  Es- 
says. Bracebridge  Hall, 
Irving.  By  Order  of  the 
King,  Hugo.  California 
and  Oregon  Trail, Francis 
Parkman.  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  Eliot.  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse, Hawthorne 
Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  Drum- 
mond.  ,  Ninety-Three, 
Curiosity 

Siiop,  Dickens.  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Hugh 
Miller.  Oliver  Twist,  Dickens,  Other 
Worlds  Than  Ours,  Proctor.  Pathfinder, 
Cooper.  Pendennis,  Thackeray.  Pick- 
wick, Dickens.  Daniel  Deronda,  Eliot. 
David  Copperfield,  Dickens.  Deemster, 
II  ill  Caiiie.  Deerslaver,  Cooper.  Dombey 
and  Son.  Dickens.  Emerson's  Essays. 
Ernest  Maltravers,  Bulwer,  Eugene 
Aram,  Bulwer.  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,  Hugh  Miller.  Jayne  Eyre,  Bronie. 
John  Halifax,  Mulock.  List  Days  of  Pom- 
peii, Bulwer.  Last  of  the  Mohicans.Cooper. 
Micuulav's  Speeches.  Micah  Clarke,  A. 
Couan  Doyle.  Pickwick.  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Bunyan.  Pioneers,  Cooper.  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  '  Repre-entative  Men,  Emer- 
son. Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  M.  Corelli. 
Romota,  Eliot.  Shakespearean  Quotations. 
Sketch  Book,  Irving.  Tanglewood  Tales, 
Hawthorne.  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  Hugo. 
Twice  Told  Tales,  Hawthorne.  Vanity  Fair, 
Thackeray.  Virginians,  Thackeray.  Wash- 
ington anil  His  General",  Haadley.  Wide, 
Wide  World.  Eliaibeth  Wetherell.  and  wamny 
•others.    List  teni  upon  application. 


Tool   Holder  With  Twenty  Too.s. 


THE  WERNER 
POCKET 
ATLAS 


Thousands 
of  Facts 
for 

Ready 
Reference 

A  Mine 
of 

Knowledge 
in  a 

Nutshell 


BE  POSTED 
TO 

DATE 
ON 

NATIONAL 
MATTERS 


This  work  is  a  marvel  of  condensation.    It  is  the  most  concise  and 
convenient  of  any  of  the  great  encyclopaedic  works  of  the  age. 

FREE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

OLD  AND  NEW  ALIKE 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  owing  to  the  phenomenal  cut 
made  by  publishers  to  realize  on  their  enormous  stock  of  books,  we  are 
enabled  to  secure  this  valuable  work  in  quantities  at  a  price  for  cash 
that  permits  us  to  include  it  free  to  our  subscribers. 

54  HANDSOME  COLORED  HAPS 

embellish  this  excellent  book,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  their  fine  en- 
graving, giving  at  once  both  clearness  and  detail.  All  of  the  States 
are  shown  separately,  and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  statistical  inform- 
ation is  given  for  each,  including 


POPULATION 
LARGEST  CITIES 
VALUE  OF  CROPS 
INDEBTEDNESS 
STATE  ELECTIONS 
MINERALS 


DATE  OF  STATEHOOD  AND  SETTLEMENT 

POPULAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTES 

NATURAL  WEALTH 

POPULAR   STATE  NAMES 

VOTE   LAST  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

NUMBER   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


E  XPORTS 
RIVERS 

MANUFACTURES 
RANK  AND  SIZE 
ELECTORAL  VOTE 
LEGAL  HOLIDAYS 


As  well  as  valuable  information  and  Maps  of  Cuba,  Ontario,  Quebec 

OUR  LIBERAL  OFFER  TAKES  EFFECT  NOW ! 

Therefore  send  your  subscription  to-day  and  our  paper  will  be  sent  to 
you  for  one  year  commencing  with  the  next  number  and  the  Atlas  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
DO  NOT  NEGLECT  postpaid.    You  will  treas-  SEND  YOUR 
THIS  GREAT  ure  this  little  book  more   SUBSCRIPTION  OR 

OPPORTUNITY  than  many  °f  the  larS^   RENEWAL  NOW 

works  of    reference.  It 

should  be  your  constant  companion,  for  it  will  answer  instantly 

perplexing  questions  that  would  puzzle  the  moit  learned  statesman. 


Wigmore's '94  Self-Retaining 

Syphon  Milking  Tu  be. 


The  cut  herewith  repres.-nts  the  latest  improvenent 
in  self-retaining  milking  tube.  The  demand  tor  some- 
thing superior  to  anything  that  has  been  on  the 
heretofore  for  extremely  soar  teats,  has  forced  me  to  in 
vent  the  above  instrument.  This  instrument  is  per= 
fection.  The  letters  repiesenl  the  different  parts  as  fol- 
lows :  a  is  the  cow's  teat,  b  in  dotted  lines  the  tube  with- 
in the  teat,  c  the  walls  of  the  teat,  d  the  handle  of  the 
self-retainer,  e  for  holding  the  rubber  band  .  f  automatic 
slide  to  suit  any  size  teat,  gg  rubber  band,  h  split  ring  to 
hold  rubber  band,  *  top  curve  of  the  syphon.  The  milk 
can  never  get  below  this  point  and  the  curve  makes  a  per- 
fect trap,  so  it  is  impossible  for  any  air  to  get  into  the 
teat; is  outlet  for  the  mi  k  to  the  pail.  All  of  the  sy- 
phon parts  of  this  tube  are  the  finest  block-lin,  heavily 
silver  plated;  therefore  cannot  corrode.  Sent  by  mail  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Sterling  Silver,         -         -        $2.00  each. 
Heavily  Silver  Plated,     -      -     (1.50  each. 
Or  we  will  send  the  silver  one  for  five  subscriptions  to 
the  Poultry  Kekpkr  at  50c.  each,  or  the  plated  one  for 
three  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each. 


This  cut  represents  the  gen- 
eral ap  pen  ranee  of  Tool  Handle. 
Jt  is  made  of  Rosewood  or 
Oocobola  with  Ligmimvitse  Cap, 
highly  polished  and  of  beautiful 
appearance.  The  ferrule  and 
jaws  are  heavily  nickel-plated- 
The  jaws  will  )i< >ld ,  not  only  the 
tools  contained  in  the  hollow 
handle  but  all  other  things  from 
a  needle  to  a  mill-file.  No  other 
Tool  lliiiidle  in  market  will  do 
tins.  It  also  answers  the  pur- 
]  ose  of  a  hand-vise.  The  han- 
dle i s  much  larger  than  this  cut, 
the  length  being  b'  inches.  The 
tools  are  made  from  Steel  of  tho 
highest  grade,  tempered  by  men 
of  great  experience,  honed  to  11 
fine  cutting  edge,  and  are  all 
highly  finished.  They  are  mado 
for  service  and  will  give  the 
greatest  Mil  is  fart  ion  .  1  he  Jaws 

iii  the  handle  shut  over  tho 
shoulders  of  the  tools  (as  seen 
111  the  cuts)  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  pull  them  out  when 
in  use.  The  tools  in  the  holder 
are  about  the  size  represented 
111  the  cut.  These  goods  bear 
the  highest  price  of  any  in  the 
market,  but  their  quality  is  as 
much  higher  as  the  price. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1.25,  or 
free  or  five  subscribers  to  The 


Dore's  Bible  Gallery,  100  full- 
page  Illustrations. 

This  is  a  wonderful  aire  of  the  world  for 
good  books  at  surprisingly  low  prices  and  all 


can  possess  the  finest  with  UUC  small  outlay. 
This  book  that  should  be  in  every  home  con- 
tains one  hundred  full-page  Dore  Bible  Il- 
lustrations, which  are  renowned  the  world 
over.  Opposite  each  picture  is  a  page  of 
descriptive  matter.  Well  bound  in  heavy 
paper  cover.  Postpaid  to  any  address  for 
50  cents,  or  given  free  tor  only  three  six 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with 
The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  75  cents. 


Porter  &  Coates  Alta  Edition 
Books. 


This  splendid  edit'on  of  i2mos.  comprise  201  vol- 
umes of  the  most  popular  books.  Each  book  is  bound 
in  the  handsomest  manner,  with  a  beautiful  black  and 
gold  back  stamp,  ornamental  side  and  silk  ribbon 
marker,  and  are  mailed  post-paid  for  only  fifty  cents 
each.  We  send  any  cne  free  for  only  two  subscribers 
at  fifty  cents  or  four  six  months  subscribers  at  twenty- 
five  cents,  or  with  The  Poultry  Keeper  *ne  year 
for  eighty-five  cents. 

Robinson  Crusoe,"  by  Daniel  De  Foe;  "  Do» 
Quixote,"  by  Cervantes;  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  b> 
Goldsmith  ;'  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  by  St.  Pierre  , 
*'  Bunyan'  Pilgrim's  Progress;"  "Bunyan's  Holy 
War,"  by  Bunyan;  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  by  Swift; 
"Child's  History  of  England  "  by  *  harles  Dickens; 
"•/Esop's  Fables,"  fifty  Illustrations  ;  "Pickwick 
Papers/'  by  Charles  Dickens;  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
by  Dickens;  "  Oliver  Twist,  Italy  and  American. 
Notes,"  by  Charles  Dickens;  "  David  Copperfield," 
by  Dickens;  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  by  Dickens;  "His- 
tory, Stories  From,"  by  Agnes  Strickland;  **  Eng- 
lish History,  Tales  From."  by  Agnes  Strickland  ; 
"Ancient  History.  True  Stories  From,"  by  Agnes 
Strickland;  *  Modern  History,  True  Stories  From," 
by  Agnrs  Strickland  ;  *'  Remarkable  Events  in  the 
World's  History."  by  L.  H  Young ;  "  Evening 
Amusements,"  by  Planche ;  "Modern  Classics,"  by 
E.  E.  Hale,  Bayard  Taylor  and  others;  *' Travel- 
ers in  Africa,"  by  Charles  Williams :  "In  the  Arctic 
Seas,"  by  Captain  Mclintock;  "Children  s  Bible 
S'ories." 

A  complete  list  of  the  201  volumes  sent  applica- 
tion. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  OLD-TIME  SONGS. 

This  volume  contains  the  words  and  music  of  choicest  gems  of  the  old  and 
familiar  songs  we  used  to  sing  when  we  were  young.  It  has  been  arranged  and 
edited  with  great  care,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best  book 
of  the  kind  published.    Read  carefully  the  following 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Johnny  Sands. 

Judgment    Day    is  Rolling 

'Round. 
Katy  's  Letter. 
Kissing  on  the  Sly. 
Kiss  Me  Quick  and  Go. 


A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave. 
A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that. 
Annie  o'  the  Banks  o'  Dee. 
Annie  Laurie. 
Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Auld  Robin  Gray. 

A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea  Lanigau's  Ball. 

Baby  Mine.  Larboard  Watch. 

Beautiful  Bells.  Listen  to  the  Nightingale. 

Beautiful  Snow.  Little  Annie  Roouey. 

Bell  Brandon.  Little  Barefoot. 

Belle  of  Baltimore.  Little  Bo-peep. 

Ben  Bolt.  Little  Jack  Horner  Sat  in  a 
Billy  Boy.  Corner. 

Birigen  on  the  Rhine.  Little  Maggie  May. 

Black-Eyed  Susau.  Little  Nell. 

Bonnie  Doon.  Lord  Lovell. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

Bring  Back  My  Bonnie  to  Me.  Love  Among  the  Roses. 
By  the  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains   Maggie  by  My  Side. 


Caller  Heri-in', 
Captain  Jinks. 
Captain  with  His  Whiskers. 
Charlie  is  my  Darling. 
Columbia,   the  Gem   of  the 

Ocean. 
Come  Home,  Father! 
Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye. 
Comrades. 
Cruelty  to  Jolinny. 
Die  Wacht  am  Rhine. 
Dolly  Varden. 
Don't  You  Go.  Tommy. 
Do  Thev  Miss  Me  at  Home? 


Maggie's  Secret. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Marseillaise  Hymn. 
Maryland,  My  Maryland. 
Mary  of  Argyle. 
Massa's    in    the    Cold,  Cold 

Ground. 
Meet  Me  By  Moonlight. 
Miss  Wrinkle. 
Molly,  Put  the  Kettle  On. 
My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee. 
My  Heart  is  Sair  for  Somebody. 
My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands. 
My  Johnny  was  a  Shoemaker. 


Do  They  Think  of  Me  at  Home?  My  Love  is  Like  a  Red,  Red 


Douglas,  Tender  and  True. 
Down  in  a  Coal  Mine. 
Ever  of  Thee. 

Five  O'clock  in  the  Morning. 
Flee  as  a  Bird. 
Go  Down,  Moses. 
Good-Night,  and  Joy  be  wi' 
ye  A'. 

Green  Grow  the  Rushes,  O. 
Hail,  Columbia. 
Hail  to  the  Chief. 


Rose. 

My  Pretty  Yellar  Gal. 
My  Way's  Cloudy. 
Nancy  Lee. 

Nelly  of  the  Hazel  Dell. 
Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I 

See. 

O  Dear!  What  Can  the  Matter 

Be? 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night. 
Oh !  Boys.  Carry  Me  'Long. 


Hard  Times  Come  Again  No   Oh!  Had  I  Wings  Like  a  Dove. 


More. 
Harvest  Home. 

Her  Bright  Smila  Haunts  Me 
Still. 

Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock. 
Highland  Mary. 
Home.  Sweet  Home. 
I  Ain't  Going  to  Die  No  More. 
I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs. 
I  Dreamt  that  I  Dwelt. 
If  I  Had  But  a  Thousand  a  Year 
I  Heard  a  Wee  Bird  Singing. 
Til  Hang  My  Harp  on  a  Willow 
Tree. 

I'll  Hear  the  Trumpet  Sound. 
I'm  O'er  Young  to  Marry  Yet. 
In  the  Gloaming. 
I  Remember. 


Oh !  I  Should  Like  to  Marry. 
Oh!  Susanna. 

Oh!  Why  Do  You  Tease  Us? 
Oh,  Would  I  Were  a  Bird. 
Oh,  Would  I  Were  a  Boy  Again. 
Old  Grimes. 
Old  King  Cole. 
Our  Flag  is  There. 
Over  the  Garden  Wall. 
O  Whistle,  and  I'll  Come  to 
You. 

O  Willie  Brewed  a  Peck  o' 
Maut. 

Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 
Robin  Adair. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep. 


I  Stood  on  the  Bridge  at  Mid-  Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother. 


night, 

I've  Just  Come  from  the  Foun- 
tain. 

Jack  and  Jill  Went  Up  the  Hill. 
Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dumblane, 
Jim  Along  Josey. 
Jim  Crack  Corn. 
Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 
John  Anderson,  My  Jo. 
Johnny  Has  Gone  for  a  Soldier. 

This  book  contains  176  pages  and  would  cost 

Sent  free  for  two  six  mouth  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  or  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  one  year,  lor  75  cts.  


Roll,  Jordan,  Roll, 
Saint  Pat  rick  was  a  Gentleman. 
Sally  in  Our  Alley. 
Scots  Wha  Ha'e  Wi'  Wallace 
Bled. 

Seesaw,  Margery  Daw. 

See,    the    Conquering  Hero 

Comes. 
Shells  of  Ocean. 
Simon  the  Cellarer. 


Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Sparkling  and  Bright. 

Steal  Away. 

Stop  Dat  Knocking. 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot. 

Take  Back  the  Heart. 

Ta-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay  1 

Ten  Little  Niggers. 

The  Angel's  Wliisper. 

The  Arm  Chair. 

The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 

The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 

The  Blue  Juniata. 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.' 

The  Campbells  Are  Comin'.  i 

The  Charming  Young  Widow.i 

The  Cork  Leg. 

The  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 

The  Danube  River. 

The  Dustman. 

The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me. 

The  Harp  That  Once  Thro' 

Tara's  Halls. 
The  Laird  o'  Cockpen. 
The  Land  o'  the  Leal. 
The  Little  Brown  Jug. 
The  Little  Fisher-Maiden. 
The  Maiden's  Prayer. 
The  March  ol  the  Cameron  Men 
The  Minute  Gun  at  Sea. 
Then  You'll  Remember  Me. 
The  Old  Arm-Chair. 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 
The  Pauper's  Drive. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away 
There's  Nae  Luck  About  the 

House. 
There  Was  a  Jolly  Miller. 
There  Was  an  Old  Woman. 
The  Rose  of  Allandale. 
The  Spider  and  the  Fly. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  Used  Up  Man. 
The  Water-Mill. 
The  Widow  in  a  Cottage  by  the 

Sea. 

Thou  Art  Gone  From  My  Gaze. 
Three  Fishers  Went  Sailing. 
'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 
Turn  Back  Pharaoh's  Army. 
Wait  for  the  Wagon. 
We'd  Better  Bide  a  Wee. 
We  Meet  by  Chance. 
We're  a'  Noddin'. 
What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Say- 
ing? 

When  the  Swallows  Homeward 

A\  lieu  We  Went  Gypsying. 
When  You  and  I  Were  Young. 
Where  Are   You  Going,  My 

Pretty  Maid? 
Where  Was  Moses  When  the 

Light  Went  Out? 
Whoa!  Emma! 
Widow  Machree. 
Willie.  We  Have  Missed  You. 
Will  You  Love  Me  Then  As 
Now? 

Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro' 
Town. 

Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree. 
Yankee  Doodle.  f 
You  Never  Miss  the  Water. 

in  sheet-music  form. 


ONE  MAMMOTH  VOLUME. 


Original  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
**  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Yale. 

NEW  AMD  MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITION... 

This  Dictionary  Contains  Every  "Word 
that  Noah  Webster  ever  defined,  and  10,000 
Additional  Words. 

By  the  following  list  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  publishers  have  covered  much  the  same 
ground  as  .  .  . 

THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER 
IN  THE  LATEST  $12.00  EDITION. 

1708  Pages. 

It  Embraces  1500  illustrations. 

An  Appendix  cf  10,000 
Additional  Words. 

IT  ALSO  CONTAINS  .,.  * 


Weight  nearly  12  lbs. 
Size  8%  x  10%  x  4  inches. 
Full  Sheep  or  Half  Russia. 
With  Dennison's  Patent  Index  25c.  extra. 


Nine  Special  Diction- 
aries, protected  by 
copyright,  and  not 
found  in  any  other 
dictionary. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 
yms and  Antonyms. 

A  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphies and  Heroes 
and  Heroioesof  Prose 
and  Poetry. 


A  Dictionary  cf  Aoms 
dc  F  ume. 

A  Dictionary  cf  My- 
thology. 

A  Dictionary  cf  Musi- 
cal Terns. 

A  Dictionary  of  Famil- 
iar Allusions. 

A  Dictionary  of  Foreign 
Phrases. 

A  Dictionary  of  Abbre- 
viations. 


EVERY  HOME  MUST  HAVE  A  DICTIONARY. 

The  Make-up  of  this  edition  is  superior,  the  clear  white  paper,  and  strong,  heavy,  durable 
binding,  being  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dirty,  brittle  wood-pulp  paper  and  flimsy  binding  ot  the 
cheaper  editions  heretofore  published. 

TUIC  IC  WAT  TUC  rUCftD  Etf\(\M  but  a  beautifully  printed  edition  on 
IrJlO  13  WUI  I  ML  LrlE.£lr  fc5UUP\  fine  paper,  with  thousands  of  val- 
uable additions  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  modern  science.  The  study  of  this  famous  American 
work  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  It  is  the  grand  educator  of  the  masses,  now  ofiered  to  our 
readers  in  a  sumptuous  style  in  keeping  with  its  great  value  to  tne  people.  We  could  not  offer  the 
cheap  flimsy  editions, 

BUT  THE  GREAT  BOOK  CHEAP 

is  what  our  offer  means,  and  you  will  marvel  at  the  general  excellence  of  this  edition  if  you  will 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  copy.  . 

Our  readers  will  wonder  how  we  can  make  as  low  an  offer  as  the  following,  so  we  will  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag."  The  fact  is  the  publishers  are  overstocked,  owing  to  the  general  depression 
of  the  past  year,  and  we  have  secured  a  limited  supply  at  about  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  and 
can  therefore  make  m  

A  MOST  UNUSUAL  PREMIUM  OFFER  = 

We  send  a  full  Sheep  Binding  copy,  with  patent  lindex,  prepaid,  for^W'lye  subscrip- 
tions to  the  I  oi'ltry  Ejebpbr  at  50  cents  each,  or  will  mail  it.aloca  lor  $4.70. 


Mrs.  E.  R.  Pfirke'.  the  author  of  this  hook,  Is  a  well  known 

contributor  to  the  Lad  ts'  U«me  Journal  and  other  household 
periodicals.  Her  hook  has  recently  beea  carefully  revised.  It 
contains  nearly  500  pa-res  wilh  a  la  Ee  number  of  illustrations, 
and  is  elecrantly  bound  in  hoards  »ith  a  cliromo  lilhnprarihed 
cover  in  seven  colors.  Its  recipes,  of  which  there  are  preat  num- 
bers ..n  all  branches  of  cookery,  can  be  relied  uiiod  as  accurate  and 
trustworthy. 

It  tells  how  to  make  Bread  of  all  kinds,  and  Elves  numerous 
ways  of  preparine  Yeast.  It  tells  how  to  make  60  diflcre.  t  kinds 
of  Soups  including  Ox  Tail,  Bouillon.  Wo,  k  Turlle,  Terrapin, 
ConBomine.  Spanish,  French,  Tomato,  Julienne,  e'e  Clear  and 
concise  rules  are  (riven  for  Boiling,  Koastii-u,  linking.  Broilinc  and 
Frying  Meats  of  all  kinds.  It  tells  how  to  select.  Kill  and  I  resa 
Poultry,  and  numerous  wave  of  coking  the  same  are  civen  nswell 
JsforUaine  ;  to  make  Catsup  from  Tomatoes,  Wali.uls.  Cucumber! 
Mushrooms,  etc  175  Recipes  for  making  every  conceivable  kind  ol 
Cake,  from  the  Plainest  to  Wedding,  wilh  full  directions  for  Icii.c 
arepven.  119  different  kinds  ol  Puddiiies,  Puiiiplinps,  etc  Direc- 
tions are  Riven  for  makings  diffeienl  kinds  of  Pies.  35  recipes  are 
riven  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  mnkinrr  Ice  Cream  and 
Water  Ices.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  cookery- 
books  ever  published.  A  copy  will  be  sent  postage  prepaid  loanv 
Uo!i"(r  ed  Sta,e'  or  Canada  on  receipt  ol  price,  ONE 

Or  we  will  s end  a  copv  free  for  two  sub- 
scribers to  Hie  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
at  fifty  cents,  or  for  four  subscribers,  six 
month?,  at  25  cents  each. 


Camp-Fire,  Patriotic  and  Sentimental. 


No  better  argument  in  favor  of  this  hook  conld  he  presented  thao 
that  given  by  the  compiler  in  his  preface,  as  follows: 

"The  war  songs  of  the  South  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Lost 
Cause.  They  arevecessari,  to  the  impartial  historian  in  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  Animus  of  the  Southern  people. 

"  Emotional  literature  is  always  a  correct  exponent  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  Ihtse  songs  index  Uie  passionate  sincerity  of  the  South  at  IA«- 
time  tliey  were  written." 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
The  engravings  are  of  the  very  best,  the  typography  of  the  finest. 

It  is  a. book  which  every  Southern  man  or  woman  should  possess^ 
The  price  is  reasonable  enough  to  permit  of  its  being  in  every  house- 
hold.   It  is  especially  adapted  for  Birthday  or  Holiday  Presents. 

It  is  a  work  or  nearly  40(1  page,,  prr.r.isely  illnslrated,  and1 
is  handsomely  bound  in  Confederate  Grav  cloth,  wilh  ink  cirlr-ttanm 
audgold  back,  aud  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  r  I  ..-,<( 

Or  we  will  send  a  copy  free  for  three 
yearly  subscriptions  to  TaE  Poultry  Keep 
er  at  fifty  cents  each,  or  for  six  subscribers, 
six  months,  at  twenty  five  cents  each. 


A  GOOD  TELESCOPE. 

Tbe  boys  and  some  of  the  older  ones  enjoy  looking  through  a  Telescope,  and  we  ean'send 
a  good  three-draw  Telescope  with  hard  pasteboard  ho  ly  for  75  cents  postpaid,  or  give  it 
free  for  two  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  or  four  six  month  subscribers  at  25  cents,  or 
with  The  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  for  100  cents.  The  same  three-dra  w  Telescope  of 
better  quality  and  wich  hard  wood  body,  for  $1.50  prepaid,  or  free  for  five  subscribers 
or  with  The"  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year,  §1.75; 
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WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 


A  YEAR'S 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO 


SEE  OUR  OFFER  BELOW. 

This  popular  ladies'  journal,  now  in  its  twenty=fourth  year,  is  as  readable  and 
attractive  as  the  best  writers  and  artists  can  make  it.    During  1897 
it  will  be  an  unsurpassed  treat  in  periodical  literature. 

FULL  OF  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES.     Jt     MANY  EXCELLENT  STORIES. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  has  no  equal  in  the  excellence  of  its 
special  departments  devoted  to  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  Housekeeping,  Flor- 
iculture, Talks  with  Girls,  Mothers'  Chat,  Home  Adornment,  Children,  etc. 
Articles  of  general  interest  by  thoughtful  and  experienced  writers  are 
features  of  every  issue.   Goes  into  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  homes. 

ABLY  EDITED  BY  NOTED  WRITERS. 

LILIAN  BELL'S  hosts  of  admirers  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  most  brilliant  wink  of  this 
renowned  aut  hor  will  appear  in  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  throughout  tbe  year.  Besides  several 
stories  of  remarkitlile  power,  she  will  contribute  a 
numberof  her  witty  articleson  "  The  New  Woman" 
and  other  timely  topics. 

MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMES  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  novel-writers.  Her  latest  and  best: — a 
charming  love-story— " Paul  Ralston,"  will  appear 
during  the  year.  When  this  slory  is  published  in 
book  form  it  alone  will  sell  for  SI. 50  a  copy. 

JULIA  MAGRUDER,  one  of  the  most  popular  fiction- 
Writers  of  the  day,  has  just  completed  a  story 
which  will  appear  during  the  year.  Price  of  this 
story  in  book  form  will  be  SI. 50  a  copy. 
FREDERICK  R.  BURTON  and  W.  O.  STODDARD 
*    contribute  fascinating  serials  to  the  Boys'  and 


Gills'  Department,  which 
ricbed  by  new  and  pleasing 


will  be  otherwise  en- 
features. 


--  -V 


Octave  Thanet, 
Josiah  Allen's  Wife, 
Ella  Higginson, 


A  splendid  program  of  great  variety  lias  been 
prepared  for  the  year,  including,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  the  best  work  of  such  noted  authors  as 


Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
Opie  Read, 
Robert  C.  V.  Meyers. 


Hezekiah  Butterworth, 


Sophie  Swett, 


Cora  Stuart  Wheeler; 
William  Q.  Frost,  Ph.D., 
Stanley  Waterloo, 

Will  N  Harben,  etc.,  etc. 


Each  numberof  the  Companion  is  profusely  illustrated  with  exquisite  drawings; 
in  short,  it  has  the  best,  writers  and  most  beautiful  pictures  money  can  buy.  It 
gives  on  an  average  2X  pnsjes.  size  11  by  16  inches,  each  Issue,  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  put  into  a  handsomely  illustrated  cover.  It  is  an  unrivaled  high-class  mag- 
azine of  general  and  home  literal  tire.    A  specimen  copy  sent  free  to  any  address. 
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We  will  send  this  grand  ladies'  paper  one  year-,  free,  to  any  one  who  sends  us  one  dollar 
for  the  Poultry  Keeper  two  years,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  two  subscriptions  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  at  fifty  cents  each,  but  in  no  case  will  we  send  tbe  "Woman's  Honie 
Companion"  alone  for  less  than  fifty  cents  or  the  three  subscriptions  for  one  dollar,  ■  ss 
all  are  ordered  at  one  time.    Address  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkeseurjr,  Pa. 
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National  Standard  History 
the  United  States. 


of 


A  complete  aud  concise  account  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Nation  from  its  dis- 
covery to  the  present  time.  By  Everit  Brown. 
6co  pages.    Illustrated.    Cloth  binding. 

In  this  most  interesting  book  our  country's 
history  is  told  from  the  discovery  of  America 


down  to  the  election  ol  Grover  Cleveland  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  67  chap- 
ters is  clearly  related  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  an  authentic  account  of  the  Civil  War. 
the  Record  of  its  Battles  and  the  Gallant  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Emancipation  ol 
4,000.000  Slaves,  Reconstruction  aud  Peace. 

Post-paid  $1.13,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
oneyearfree,  or  sent  free  for  three  subscribers 
at  so  cts.,  or  six  six  months  subscribers  at  25  cts. 
each. 

Our  New  Alphabet  and 
Doily  Stamping  Outfit. 

Contains  all  the  Following. 

Value. 
lAlphabet, 
/  /  H  inch 

0  1  high  \ 

lAlphabet, 
small  let* 
t  e  r  s  , 
script.  V* 
incli  high 
lAlphabet, 
,  lin.blgb, 
lAlphabet, 
old  Eng- 
lish, 1  in. 

high  

lAlphabet, 
ornamen- 
tal, 1M  in. 

high  

lAlphabet, 
script,  1 
in.  Ugh.. 

1  AiDnaD3tIioTgEt-Die  aot    /.  •.ccbes  high  

1      "       rustic.  i>$  inches  high  

1  maiden-hair  fern,  2  inches  high  

1  Set  figures,  0  to  9. 1  int  h  high  

1  "  6  Douv  patterns,  cn<  ice,  6  x  6  inclu  -  

I  "  6  '■        **     fio~;ers  and  ribbons,  5  x  5  in. 

1-4  lKmy  paiwrni.  as\r*  4x4  inches  

1  Scanoo  uoiiv  pattern  and   viole  s.  5  x  5  ir  

1  Doily  Ddi'zrz.  *r  Iv  isi;','  oil  /  irk.  6Kx64>  in.. 
1    ••        "     'C  18  n  -lies,    ee  il 
1  Scallop  Doilv  with  flower  ^esign 


tratton . 


>  in 


15 


.20 


30 


1  Dony  pattern.  5x5  inches  

1  Fancy  Doiiy  Dattern,  o  x  6»nches  

1  Doiiy  i'or  tea  tray,  7  x  15  inches  

1  lireakfast  Doilv  "  hot  rolls,"  2y„  x  3!  in  

1  Design  '■  duster."  2x5  inches  

2  Conventio  lal  designs  

1  Cake  Eureka  Compound  for  Stumping,  and  Full 

Instructions  tor  use  


To»:i1  actual  tiiIho,  *4.«.-> 
Tho  patterns  are  well  made  on  linen  bond  paper,  and 
the  prices  carried  out  as  the  value  of  each  is  actu:.l 
and  not  fictitious,  and  we  guarantee  that  pattern 
of  equal  size  and  merit  cannot  be  bought  singly  ii 
any  store  in  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  or  any  other 
large  city,  at  a  lower  price  than  quoted  above.  Tha 
patterns  are  arranged  on  S  sheets  of  bond  paper,  each 
sheet  14  x  22  inchps  111  size,  with  lair  working  margins. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Everything  named  above 
will  be  sent  couiplet-  ami  post  fTjT*  f^rMSTTC? 
paid,  securely  wrapped,  lor    £JJ    UCtlii  $  fc'. 

Or  free  for  two  0  month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  for  70  cents. 


Hurst's  Plain  Edition  of  the 
Poets. 

Printed  on  good  paj  or,  12mo.,  cloth  and 
gold,  price  75  cts.  postpaid,  or  free  lor  three 
sis  month  sub>crib- 
prs  at  25  cents  each, 
lor  with  The  Poul- 
|trt  Keeper  1  yea? 
80  cents  :  Edwin 
I  Arnold,  Mrs.  Brown- 
mg,Robt.  Browning, 
I  Bryant,  Burns,  By- 
|  ron, Campbell, Childe 
Harold'sPilgrimage, 
Dante,  Don  Juui. 
|  Geoge  Eliot,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson, 
Faust,  Goethe,  Gol- 
den Leaves  from  the 
I  American  Poets, 
I  Golden  Leaves  from 
the  British  Poets, 
Golden  Leaves  from 
the  Dramatic  Poets,  Golden  Leavesfrom  the 
English  Poets,  Gold-mitb,  Fitz  Greene  Hal- 
leck,  Heine.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Homer's  Odvssey,  Victor 
Hueo,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Jean  Ingelow, 
Keats,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Language  and 
Poetry  of  Flowers,  Lays  cf  Ancient  Rome. 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Lucile, Marmion,  Mere- 
dith, Milton,  Moore,  Miss  Mulock,  One 
Thousand  ami  One  Gems,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Procter,  Pope,  Schiller,  Scott,  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Thomson,  Viigil.Wdlis,  Whittle*. 
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America's  Famous  Poets 

FOUR  VOLUMES.    HALF  RUSSIA  LEATHER.  12M0. 

The  works  of  these  world-famous  writers  are  in  nearly  every  home  in  the  land,  but  you 
should  have  authentic  biographies  of  the  great  men  and  know  their  lives.  This  famou3 
standard  set  of  four  volumes  is  the  missing  link  to  the  collection  of  their  works  which  all  lovers 
of  good  books  should  own. 

A   MAGNIFICENT  LIBRARY  EDITION. 


Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
Biography,  Anecdote, 
Letters,  Criticism.  By 

W.  Sloane  Kennedy.  Pour, 
teen  illustrations,  with  two 
portraits.  An  appreciative  vol 
nme  which  gives  the  reader  a 
new  insight  into  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  character  infused 
into  all  Longfellow's  writings. 
The  Chicago  Advance  says  : — 
"  This  is  an  excellent  popular 
biography." 


Life  of   James  Russeil 

Lowell.  By  E.  E.  Brown. 
Afi er  an  account  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's ancestry,  the  author  goes 
on  to  his  boyhood  and  student 
life,  touches  lightly  the  short 
if  unproductive  period  when 
he  was  finding  his  vocation, 
and  skims  along  his  earlier 
work  till  the  hero  appears 
with  '■  Biglow  Papers."  From 
this  time  on  the  story  is  told 
chiefly  by  Lowell  and  his 
friends.  By  the  first  through 
his  letters  and  books,  by  the 
latter  through  many  interest- 
ing interviews.  Rich  in  anec- 
dotes and  new  details  of  Low- 
ell's public  and.  private  life. 

Illustrated. 


John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
His  Life,  Genius  and 

Writings.  By  W.  Sloane 
Kennedy.  The  story  of  the 
gentle  Quaker  poet  as  tcld  in 
this  handsome  volume  is  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  this  sturdy 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed.  It  shows  "Whittier 
as  a  boy,  roan,  editor  and  re- 
former, with  discriminating 
.  and  complete  analysis  oi  his 
genius  and  writings. 


Life  of  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes.  By  E.  E.  Brown. 
A  gossipy  biographical  sketch 
of  the  genial  New  England 
poet,  wit  and  physician.  The 
author  had  the  sanction  of  Dr. 
Holmes  and  received  from  him 
fresh  and  authentic  data.  A 
multitude  of  anecdotes,  and 
liberal  quotations.  Illustrated. 


LONGFELLOW. 


WHITTIER. 


LOWELL. 


It  is  one  of 


There  is  no  binding  so  suitable  to  library  use  as  half  russia  leather. 

the  most  expensive  and  will  wear  and  look  like  new  for  years. 

Any  book  free  for  3  subs  at  5Uc,  or  six  6-mo.  subs  at  23c,  or  witii  Poultry  Keeper  1  year,  $.1.21. 


WOMAN  *  HER  HOME,  HEALTH 
JlrZilZJ  *  AND  BEAUTY  

Boudoir  and  Toifet.  Dining  Room  and  Parlor. 
House  Decoration.    Health  of  Women 
and  Children. 

A  BOOK  THAT  EVERY  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER 
SHOULD  STUDY  AND  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  POSSESS 


An  Intensely  INTEREST- 
ING Chapter  on 

Girlhood  .  .  . 
Education  of  Women 

A  Very  PRACTICAL 
Chapter  on 

"General  Hygiene,"  including: 
Hygiene  of  the  Skin,  and 
hygiene  of  the  Digestive 
Organs. 


Sympathetic 
Articles  on 

MOTHERHOOD  and  the 
HYGIENE  of  CHILDHOOD 

Also 

Hygiene  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs. 

Hygiene  of  the  Eye 
Hygiene  of  the  Ear 
Hygiene  of  the  Generative 
Organs 


IT  is  hardly  conceivable  that  nny  exigency  could  present  itself,  ur  any  question  arise,  in  the  house- 
hold, that  this  book  would  not  meet  or  answer.    It  is  a  book  expressly  for  women.    It  deals 
exhaustively  and  intelligibly  with  a  vast  number  of  matters,  concerning  which  all  women  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  informed.    In  its  comprehensive  sweep,  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  personal 
and  domestic  life,  and  especially  for  those  just  entering  on  the  caresand  responsibilities  of  housekeeping- 

A  CHARMING  BOUDOIR  EDITION^^ 

Size  12  mo.  388  pages,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges, 
ornamental  cover  design  in  gold  and  two  colors.  Illustrated. 
Among  the  illustration  are  16  full-page  reproductions  o.  as  many 
paintings  ot  ideal  female  heads,  each  by  a  different  celebrated 
artist— Seifert,  Coomans,  Thumann,  Sichel,  Bougereau,  an  j  others. 

In  the  Health  Department  of  this  valuable  work  are  exhaustive  chapters  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
mothers  and  daughters,  giving  practical  hints  in  emergencies.    Whole  chapters  are  given  to 

Woman's  Physical  Structure.  Motherhood.         Diseases  of  Women. 

Maidenhood.  Education  of  Women.    Babyhood.  Diseases  of  Babyhood. 

Womanhood  and  Wifehood.  Childhood.  Diseases  of  Childhood. 

Too  frequently  such  matters  are  clothed  in  technical  language  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  very  difficult 
>.o  comprehend  their  real  meaning.   This  work  will  be  found  to  be  a  plain  home  talk  with  all  women. 

Any  book  free  for  3  subset  50c  or  six  6  1110.  subs  at  ■  5c,  or  with  Potltry  KeeperJI  year.  $1.55 
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A  MAGNIFICENT  BIBLICAL  WORK 
.     .     .    FOR  ALL  HOMES    .     .  . 


KING  AND 


God  and  the 
Saviour 


IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Fitom  Eden  to  Bethlehem    From  Nazareth  to  Calvary. 

J?  Jf    jiT  f/T  if  jf  }f 

^With  an  Introduction  by  REV.  GEORGE  C.  LORIMER,  D.  D. 
Who  says  in  his  masterly  introduction  : — 

"  Heads  of  families  have  frequently  expressed  the  need  that  exists  for  a  work  of  this  general 
character— a  work  that  will  leave  out  what  is  manifestly  unsuitable  to  readers  of  tender  years,  and 
will  yet  preserve  all  that  is  noteworthy,  all  that  is  morally  majestic,  and  all  that  is  historical  and 
practical  in  the  original.  In  their  opinion  the  great  book  seems  so  very  great  to  multitudes  of  boys 
and  girls;  to  very  formidable,  huge  and  ponderous,  as  to  be  repellant,  if  not  repulsive.  Many  among 
them  will  not  peruse  its  pages  at  all,  unless  cajoled  or  threatened,  and  even  then  they  have  to  be 
guided  discreetly  into  the  more  alluring  pastures,  or  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  overcome  their 
repugnance.  Should  their  first  impressions  be  unfavorable,  very  likely  their  childish  antipathy  will 
follow  them  and  influence*lheir  religious  character  throughout  life.  What  they  disliked  when  their 
taste  was  immature,  they  may  never  be  reconciled  to  in  after  years.  Better  than  endeavors  to  bribe 
or  force  the  young  to  a  task  rendered  uncongenial  by  its  seeming  vastness.  monotonousness  and 
laboriousness,  is  the  policy  of  making  the  task  itself  conaenial.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  King 
and  Princk,  and  the  writer  of  this  introduction  considers  the  execution  of  the  plan  as  eminently 
successful,  and  entitled  to  the  generous  approval  of  the  entire  community.  He  confidently  believes 
that  the  work  as  a  whole  will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  parenis  and  to  the  guardians  of 
youth;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  find  in  it  a  safe  ally  in  their  pious  zeal  for  the  religious  enlight- 
enment of  those  who  have  providentially  been  committed  to  their  care." 


TflP>  QfrtfV  <T»f  Graphically  presented 
111C  OIUIJ  Ul  original  and  artistic-all} 

the  Bible  . 


beautifully  illustrated  with  125 
rtistically  colored  plates  taken  from  famous 
paintings,  handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Especially 
adapted  to  children. 


Size  8  1-2  x  11,  520  pages.    Fine  Clotb,  Emblematically  Embossed 
in  Gold,  Silver  and  Ink.    Marbled  edges. 

Postpaid  £4.00.   Free  t  w  8  subscribers  at  50  cants. 


B  magnificent  BooK  Collection. 

THE  WERMLIBRARY 


OF  FAriOUS  BOOKS 

Comprising  30  Volumes.   i2mo.  Richly 
bound  in  half  Russia  leather.  AH 
more  or  less  Illustrated. 

A  beautiful  series  of  standard  works,  indispen- 
sable to  the  well  selected  library.  The  binding  is 
especially  choice  for  its  durable  qualities,  as  all  the 
volumes  are  in  constant  demaud.  The  tvpe  is  large 
and  clear,  and  the  printing  perfect  and  on  a  fine 
quality  of  paper. 


BIOGRAPHIES 

LIFE  OF  HOLMES  

LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  

LIFE  OF  LONGFELLOW  .... 

LIFE  OF  LOWELL  

LIFE  OF  BAYARD  TAYLOR  .... 

LIFE  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER  . 

LIFE  OF  WHITTIER  

HISTORIES 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA  . 
HISTORY  OF  CHINA  . 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  . 
HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  . 
HISTORY  OF  INDIA 
HISTORY  OF  MEXICO  . 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES  (2  vols.) 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA 
HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  .... 
HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 
MILITARY  CAREER  OF  NAPOLEON 
THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  (3  vols.) 
THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND  (2  vols.) 

niSCELLANEOUS 


By  E.  E.  Brown 

By  Phebe  A.  Hanaford 
.   By  W.  Sloane  Kennedy 
.  By  E.  E.  Brown 
.     By  Russell  H.  Conwell 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard 
.    By  W.  Sloane  Kennedy 

By  Hezekiah  Butterworth 
By  Robert  K.  Douglas 
By  Mrs.  C.  Emma  Cheney 
.  By  Clara  Erskine  Clement 
By  Fannie  Roper  Feudge 
.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober 
By  Alexander  Young 
.    By  Justin  McCarthy 
.  By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole 
Byjas.  A.  Harrison 
By  Harriet  D.  S.  Mackenzie 
.    By  Montgomery  B.  Gibbs 
By  Rosalie  Kaufman 
.   By  Rosalie  Kaufman 


OUR  BUSINESS  BOYS 
RURAL  BIRD  LIFE  INT  ENGLAND  . 
STEAM,  STEEL  AND  ELECTRICITY 
WONDER  STORIES  OF  HISTORY  -  . 
WONDER  STORIES  OF  TRAVEL 


.  %     By  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark 
By  Charles  Dixon 
By  James  W.  Steele 
By  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Humphrey 
By  Ernest  Ingersoll 


Any. book  free  for  i  subs  at  5oc  or  six  C-1110.  subs  at  2jc.  or  with  Poultry  Keeper.1  year,$1.8§ 
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Lee  &  Shepard's  Books  for  the  Young  Folks. 

Every  Boy  and  Girl  Can  Easily  Earn  One. 
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Oliver  Optic's  latest,  ON  THE  STAFF, 
by  Oliver  Optic.  Blue  and  gray  cloth; 
gold  dies;  illustrated;  Price,  $1.50.  This 
volume  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  "The 
Blue  and  the  Gray— on  Land,"  and  carries 
the  hero  of  the  preceding  volumes.  Dick 
Lyon,  in  his  new  position  as  a  staff  offi- 
cer, into  new  and  fresn  fields,  and  amid 
scenes  of  a  more  stirring  nature.  The 
long  and  rapid  march  of  the  army  under 
Buell  to  the  assistance  of  Grant  at  Shi- 
loh,  the  desperate  conflict  and  final  vic- 
tory of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  the  march 
to  and  siege  of  Corinth,  are  all  fully  de- 
scribed. In  those  days  history  was  made 
day  by  day,  and  boys  were  transformed 
into  men  in  a  single  night.  Dick's  posi- 
tion was  not  an  exceptional  one  for  the 
times,  and  he  made  the  best  use  of  it, 
gaining  the  respect  and  praise  of  his 
superior  officers  and  another  step  in  rank 
ere  the  volume  closes.  In  these  volumes 
Mr.  Adams  conveys  to  the  youthful  reaos 
ers  of  the  present  day  a  realistic  view  ct 
the  exciting  scenes  and  events  of  that 
memorable  national  period.  The  main  in- 
cidents are  historically  correct,  and  Oliver 
Optic's  fascinating  fashion  of  clothing  the 
facts  of  history  in  the  garb  of  fiction  1» 
here  delightfully  set  forth.  Sturdy  pa- 
triotism is  the  keynote  of  the  motive  of 
these  tales,  and  the  author  inculcates  in 
a  convincing  yet  alluring  manner  the 
great  lessons  of  honor,  duty  and  love  of 
country.  They  will  help  to  fire  the  young 
of  the  present  day  with  something  of  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  that  thrilled  then 
fathers'  hearts  during  that  dark  period 
in  the  history  of  their  country.  Being 
the  fourth  volume  of  The  Blue  and  the 
Gray — on  Land.  By  Oliver  Optic,  in  blue 
and  gray  cloth,  gilt  side,  illustrated. 
Price  per  volume,  $1.50.  Brother  Against 
Brother,  In  the  Saddle.  A  Lieutenant  at 
Eighteen,  On  the  Staff,  uniform  with  The 


Blue  and  the  Gray— Afloat.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated. Per  volume,  $1.50.  Taken  by  the 
Enemy,  Within  the  Enemy's  Lines,  On 
the  Blockade,  Stand  by  the  Union,  Fight- 
ing for  the  Right,  A  Victorious  Union. 
Or,  sent  free,  for  five  subscribers  at  50c, 
or  ten  G-mos.  subscribers  at  25c.  each,  oi 
■with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for 
$1.60. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD'S  STAR  JUVENILES 
With  New  and  Attractive  Dies. 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  announce  a  new 
edition  of  this  line  of  12mo.  Juveniles,  con- 
sisting of  books  by  Kellogg,  Kingston, 
Ballantyne,  Headley  and  others.  Printed 
on  a  fine  quality  of  paper,  fully  illustrat- 
ed and  bound  in  polished  buckram  cloth 
at  $1.00  per  volume.  Liberal  discount  for 
quantities. 

BY  P.  C.  HEADLEY. 
FIGHT  IT  OUT  ON  THIS  LINE;  The 
Life  and  Deeds  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  FAC- 
ING THE  ENEMY;  The  Life  of  Gen. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  FIGHTING 
PHIL;  The  Life  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Philip 
Henry  Sheridan.  OLD  SALAMANDER ; 
The  Life  cf  Admiral  David  Glascoe  Far- 
ragut.  THE  MINER  BOY  AND  HIS 
MONITOR;  The  Career  of  John  Ericsson 
MONITOR;  The  Career  of  John  Ericsson, 


Engineer.  OLD  STARS:  The  Life  of 
Major  Gen.  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchel. 
BY  GEORGE  MAKEPEACE  TOWLE. 
VASCO  DE  GAM  A;  His  Voyages  and  Ad- 
ventures. PIZARRO;  His  Adventures  and 
Conquests.  MAGELLAN;  or;  The  First 
Voyage  Round  the  World.  MARCO 
POLO;  His  Travels  and  Adventures. 
RALEIGH;  His  Voyages  ani  Adventures. 
DRAKE;  The  Sea  King  of  Devon.  He- 
ROES  AND  MARTYRS  OF  INVEN- 
TION. 

By  ELIJAH  KELLOGG.  Author  of 
"Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,"  etc. 

LION  BEN  OF  ELM  ISLAND.  CHAR- 
LIE BELL;  The  Waif  of  Elm  Island. 
THE  ARK  OF  ELM  ISLAND.  THE 
BOY  FARMERS  OF  ELM  ISLAND. 
THE  YOUNG  SHIPBUILDERS  OF  EDM 
ISLAND.  THE  HARDSCRABBLE  OF 
ELM  ISLAND.  SOWED  BY  THE  WIND; 
or,  The  Poor  Boy's  Fortune.  WOLF 
RUN;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Wilderness. 
BROUGHT  TO  THE  FRONT;  or.  The 
The  Young  Defenders.  THE  MISSION  OF 
BLACK  RIFLE;  or.  On  The  Trail. 
FOREST  GLEN;  or.  The  Mohawk's 
Friendship.  BURYING  THE  HATCHET; 
or,  The  Young  Brave  of  the  Delaware*. 
A  STRONG  ARM  AND  A  MOTHER'S 
BLESSING.    THE  UNSEEN  HAND;  or, 


^  CHARLIE  BELL, 


^>       Elijah  r\ELLot16 


Tippecanoe  and  Kit  Carson.  Not  but 
that  the  book  contains  enough  exciting  in- 
cident and  adventure  to  satisfy  any  one, 
but  it  is  also  true  to  the  history  of  those 
stirring  times,  which  has  been  much  neg- 
lected hitherto  by  our  story-writers.  The 
lesson  conveyed  by  the  story  is  one  which 
should  be  impressed  upon  every  young 
American.  The  War  of  1812  Series,  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Cloth,  illustrated. 
Per  volume,  $1.50.  Comprising  The  Search 
for  Andrew  Field,  The  Boy  Soldiers  of 
1812,  The  Boy  Officers  of  1812,  Tecumseh's 
Young  Braves.  "Or  sent  free,  for  five  sub- 
scribers at  50c,  or  ten  G-mos.  subscribers 
at  25c.  each,  or  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
one  year  for  $1.60. 

Over  a  third  of  a  million  volumes  of  the 
series  sold. 

THE  STORY  OF  PATRIOTS'  DAY. 
Lexington  and  Concord.  By  George  J. 
Varney.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  60  cts.  Post- 
age, 7  cts.  The  contents  of  this  book, 
after  an  introduction,  are  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  batles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  stories  told  of  the  mem- 
orable day,  an  account  of  the  flags  of  the 
Revolution,  poems  written  on  the  day,  and 
an  account  of  the  celebrations  of  the  first 
Patriots'  Day.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  strikingly  instructive.  The 
entire  history  of  this  threshold  time  nf 
the  seven  years'  war,  known  In  history  as 


many  pleasant  acquaintances,  and  the 
narrative  of  their  sayings  and  doings  la 
one  of  the  best  the  author  has  written. 
The  volume  is  the  first  of  the  "Silver 
Gate"  series.  Other  volumes  in  prepara- 
tion. Either  volume  of  Silver  Gate  series 
free  for  three  subscribers  at  50  cts.  each, 
or  five  6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts.  ea»h; 
with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year,  $1.10. 

New  edition  of  this  Popular  Anthology, 
BECAUSE  I  LOVE  YOU.  A  choice  col- 
lection of  love  poems.  Edited  by  Anna 
E.  Mack.  Cloth;  white  and  gold  or  rea 
and  gold.  Boxed.  Price,  $1.50.  What  lover 
is  there  that  will  not  welcome  the  beau- 
tiful little  white  and  gold  volume  of  love 
verses,  edited  by  Anna  E.  Mack,  under 
the  satisfying  title,  "Because  I  love 
you?"  Love  is  ever  an  excuse  for  right 
or  wrong  doing,  but  in  this  case  the  result 
is  so  beautiful  that  no  excuse  is  needed. 
Miss  Mack  has  selected  with  discriminat- 
ing taste  some  of  the  sweetest,  tenderest 
lines  in  our  literature,  all  dealing  with 
the  one  imperishable  subject.  The  au- 
thors from  whose  works  these  selections 
are  culled  include  all  the  best-known 
writers,  and,  in  addition  to  the  old  la- 
miliar  names,  a  number  of  new  ones  make 


a. 


The  Merry  fivE 

•  By  •~?enm  sniRLEy? 


SlUVtR  GKTt  stRies 


James  Renfew  and  His  Boy  Helpers. 
THE  LIVE  OAK  BOYS:  or.  The  Adven- 
tures of  Richard  Constable  Afloat  and 
Ashore.  ARTHUR  BROWN,  THE 
YOUNG  CAPTAIN.  THE  YOUNG  DE- 
LIVERERS OF  PLEASANT  COVE. 
THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CASCO.  THE 
CHILD  OF  THE  ISLAND  GLEN.  JOHN 
GODSOE'S  LEGACY.  THE  FISHER- 
BOYS  OF  PLEASANT  COVE.  A  STOUT 
HEART;  or.  The  Student  from  Over  the 
Sea.  A  SPARK  OF  GENIUS;  or,  The 
College  Life  of  James  Trafton.  THE 
SOPHOMORES  OF  RADCLIFFE;  or, 
James  Trafton  and  His  Boston  Friends. 
THE  WHISPERING  PINE:  or.  The 
Graduates  of  Radcliffe.  THE  TURNING 
OF  THE  TIDE:  or.  Radcliffe  Rich  ar.i 
His  Patients.  WINNING  HIS  SPURS; 
or,  Henry  Morton's  First  Trial. 

ADRIFT  IN  THE  ICE  FIELDS:  By 
Capt.  Charles  W.  Hall.  CAST  AWAY  IN 
THE  COLD;  By  Dr.  Isaac  L  Hayts. 
DICK' ONSLOW  AMONG  THE  RED- 
SKINS; Bv  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  ERNEST 
BRACEBRIDGE;  By  W.  H.  O  Kingston. 
PLANTING  THE  WILDER N'ESS ;  t  r, 
The  Pioneer  Boys;  By  James  D.  McCabe, 
Jr.  THE  CABIN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE;  By 
Dr.  C.  H.  Pearson.  THE  YOUNG  I IO- 
NEERS  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST;  By 
Dr.  C.  H.  Pearson.  THE  LILY  AND 
THE  CROSS:  By  James  De  Mille.  THE 
YOUNG  MIDDY;  By  F.  C.  Armstrong. 
THE  LIFE  BOAT;  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
Any  volume  in  the  Star  Juveniles  free  for 
three  subscribers  at  50  cts,  or  six  6-mos. 
subscribers  at  25  cts.,  or  with  the 
'"Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for  $1.25. 

New  volume  in  War  of  1812  Series. 
TECUMSEH'S  YOUNG  BRAVES.  By 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Cloth;  illustrated; 
$1.50.  Stories  of  the  Indians,  especially 
that  of  Tecumseh,  have  always  been  of 
intense  Interest,  and  become  doubly  so 
when  presented  in  this  author's  attractive 
style.  His  treatment  of  the  Indian  story 
is  such  that  the  book  can  be  placed  in  th«r 
hands  of  our  young  people  without  a  fear 
that  they  will  be  induced  to  start  for  the 
West  to  emulate  the  heroic  deeds  of  Old 


the  American  Revolution,  becomes  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Varney  a  veritable  mono- 
graph, to  be  preserved  among  one's  books 
and  taken  down  from  its  shelf  and  read 
at  least  once  every  year,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  eventful  deeds  done  that  day. 
It  is  a  very  attractive,  as  well  as  valua- 
ble specimen  of  historical  literature,  de- 
serving of  a  long  life  and  industrious  ser- 
vice.—Boston  Courier.  Free  for  two  sub- 
scribers at  50  cts.,  or  for  four  6-mos.  sub- 
scribers at  25  cts.  each,  or  with  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"   one  vear  for  $i  .00. 

By  Sophia  Mav's  Sister.  The  Silver 
Gate  Series.  THE  MERRY  FIVE.  By 
Penn  Shirley.  Uniform  with  "Young  Mas- 
ter Kirke."  Illustrated.  Price  75  cents. 
In  this  second  volume  of  "The  Silver 
Gate  Series"  the  Rowe  family  continue 
their  sojourn  of  the  Pacific  coast,  ana 
"The  Merry  Five,"  consisting  of  Molly, 
Kirke  and  Weezy  Rowe,  and  their  twin 
comrades,  Paul  and  Pauline  Bradstreet, 
continue  their  excursions  and  adventures 
amid  the  novel  scenes  and  strange  sur- 
roundings of  their  new  home.  They  go  to 
the  beaches,  learn  to  swim,  camp  out, 
visit  the  bee  ranch  and  the  mines,  every- 
where getting  new  experiences.  As  in  all 
Penn  Shirley's  stories,  there  is  the  ele- 
ment of  funny  incidents,  and  the  children 
will  be  delighted  with  all  the  characters 
In  this  wholesome  story. 

YOUNG  MASTER  KIRK,  being  the  first 
volume  In  The  Silver  Gate  Series.  Illus- 
trated, price,  75  cts.  Penn  Shirley  is  a 
sister  of  Sophie  May,  and  shares  with  her 
sister  in  a  genius  for  interesting  the 
children.  Her  characters  are  full  of  life, 
vigor  and  fun.  The  scene  of  this  story  is 
laid  in  a  new  and  Interesting  country,  the 
Rowe  family  being  located  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  the  surroundings  are  so 
different  from  their  Massachusetts  home, 
and  where  they  find  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  new  and  varied  experiences. 
Kirke.  whom  we  met  in  the  "Weezy" 
books,  still  retains  his  impetuosity  and 
faculty  for  getting  into  trouble,  while 
Weezy  continues  her  bright  and  funny 
remarks.  In  their  new  abode  they  make 


this  book  fresher  than  most  anthologies. 
;  —Cincinnati  Tribune.  Free  for  five  sub- 
I  scribers  at  50  cts.,  or  ten  6-mos.  sub- 
i  scribers  at  25  cts.  each,  or  with  the 
j  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  vear  for  $1.60. 

THE  HAZELWOOD  STORIES, 
i     THE  ROSEBUD  CLUB.    By  Grace  Le 
]  Baron.    Cloth.    Illustrated.   75  cents.  The 
Rosebud  Club  is  the  conclusion  of  Mrs. 
j  Upham's  Hazlewood  Stories,  and  it  is  a 
I  fit  companion  for  the  preceding  volumes, 
j  The   "Boston  Herald"   says:    "Mrs.  Up- 
ham  knows  how  to  use  simple  language 
and  to  think  as  children  think,  and  to 
live  in   the  situations  which   are  intei- 
esting  to  them.    Her  books  are  free  from 
the    objectionable    features    which  such 
writing  usually  has,  and  are  sure  to  ob- 
tain  favor   wherever  they   are   read  or 
known."   These  stories  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  boys  and  girls,  and  older 
people  will  enjoy  the  pathetic  and  beauti- 
ful situations  which  are  presented. 

THE  HAZLEWOOD  STORIES.  By 
Grace  Le  Baron.  Three  volumes.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Price  per  volume  75  cents. 
LITTLE  MISS  FAITH.  LITTLE 
DAUGHTER.  THE  ROSEBUD  CLUB. 
Any  volume  of  the  Hazlewood  series  free 
for  three  subscribers  at  50  cts.  each,  or 
five  6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each,  or 
with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for 
$L10. 

'LISBETH    WILSON,    a    daughter  of 
New  Hampshire  Hills.   By  Eliza  Nelson 
Blair    (Mrs.    Henry    W.     Blair).  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50.    Frances  E.   Willard  writes: 
"Here  we  have  a  book  crystallized  out  ot 
the  character,  conscience,  and  keen  ob- 
servation of  a  woman  most  unworldly,  yet 
I  by  knowledge  and  experience  a  woman  ot 
I  the  world.    Whoever  wishes  to  know  the 
,  true  inwardness  of  New  England  life— its 
I  daily  doings,  its  light  and  shade,  its  good 
and  bad,  its  grandeur  and  its  pettiness, 
its  strenuous  will,    shy  sentiment,  deep 
j  heart — will    find    all    embodied    and  de- 
,  scribed  in  "Lisbeth  Wilson.'   Never  was 
individuality  more  clearly  etched,  or  the 
I  perspective  of  events  better  maintained. 
I  The  flavor  of   the  New   England  home 
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Lee  &  Shepard's  Books  for  the  Young  Folks. 

Every  Boy  and  Girl  Can  Easily  Earn  One. 


vernacular  is  rendered  to  a  dot.  Pithy 
phrases  abound;  homely  figures  of  speech 
are  loaded  with  good  common  sense.  'The 
strength  of  the  hills'  is  here,  the  mur- 
mur of  the  streams,  the  fascinating  odors 
of  the  forest.  Within  the  home  what 
immaculate  cleanliness,  what  comfort, 
what  repression."  Free  for  five  subscrib- 
ers at  50  cts.  each,  or  nine  6-mos.  sub- 
scribers at  25  cts  each,  or  with  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  one  year,  $1.50. 

The  Footprints  of  the  Patriots,  BE- 
NEATH OLD  ROOFTREES.  By  Abram 
English  Brown,  author  of  "History  ol 
Bedford,"  etc.  Cloth.  Fully  illustrated. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Abram  English  Brown  has  here 
given  us  a  book  which  should  find  imme- 
diate place  in  every  New  England  house- 
hold, as  well  as  in  every  school  library. 
The  subject  it  covers  is  one  familiar  to 
every  reader,  but  it  has  never  before  been 
told  in  such  detail  or  with  so  close  an  ap- 
proach to  original  sources  of  information. 
Mr.  Brown  has  long  been  known  as  a 
local  historian,  and1  his  zeal  in  following 
out  original  clews,  and  tracing  torwn  ana 
family  legends  and  traditions  to  their 
fountain  head  has  put  him  in  possession 
of  a  vast  amount  of  material,  which,  in 
a  few  years  more,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely lost.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  industriously  engaged  in  collecting 
from  the  descendants  of  Revolutionary 
parents  stories  of  camp,  battlefield  and 
hospital,  and  of  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions endured  at  home  by  patriotic  moth- 
ers and  children.  The  matter  thus  gath- 
ered will  make  several  good-sized  vol- 
umes, which  will  be  published  in  a  series 
under  the  general  head  of  Footprints  ot 
the  Patriots.  The  book  is  brought  out  in 
handsome  form,  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated from  photographs  and  original 
drawings.— Boston  Transcript.  Free  for 
five  subscribers  at  50  cts  each  or  ten 
6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each;  or  with 
the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year,  $1.60. 
AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS'  BOOKS. 

Miss  Douglass  is  a  successful  author, 
having  written  many  books,  and  being 
always  sure  of  readers.  In  whatever  she 
writes  she  shows  human  sympathy,  in- 
sight into  character,  and  the  nameless 
faculty  of  enlisting  attention.  Any  one 
who  knows  a  part  of  her  stories  will  r.ave 
no  hesitaKcy  in  vouching  for  the  interest 
and  power  of  them  all.  Twenty-five 
titles,  cloth  binding,  each  $1.50.  WITH 
FATE  AGAINST  HIM.  (In  press).  IN 
THE     KING'S     COUNTRY.  BERTHA 


WRAY'S  NEW  NAME.  THE  HEIRS 
OF  BRADLEY  HOUSE.  OSBORNE  OF 
ARROCHAR.  A  WOMAN'S  INHERI- 
TANCE. CLAUDIA.  FLOYD  GRAN- 
DON'S  HONOR.  FROM  HAND  TO 
MOUTH.  HOME  NOOK.  HOPE  MILLS. 
IN  TRUST.  IN  WILD  ROSE  TIME. 
WHOM  KATHIE  MARRIED.  THE 
OLD  WOMAN  WHO  LIVED  IN  A 
SHOE.  THE  FOES  OF  H3II  HOUSE- 
HOLD. A  MODERN  ADAM  AND  EVE. 
THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  FARRA- 
DAYS.  LOST  IN  A  GREAT  CITY. 
NELLIE  KINNARD'S  KINGDOM.  OUT 
OF  THE  WRECK.  SEVEN  DAUGH- 
TERS. STEPHEN  DANE.  SYDNIE 
ADRIANCE.  Any  one  of  Miss  Douglas's 
books  free  for  five  subscribers  at  50  cts. 
each,  or  nine  6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts. 
each,  or  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one 
year  for  $i.50. 

SOPHIE  MAY'S  BOOKS. 

SOPHIE  MAY'S  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG 
Folks.  New  editions  of  these  popular 
books.  New  styles  and  new  dies.  Genius 
comes  in  with  "Little  Prudy."  Compared 
with  her,  all  other  book-children  are  cold 
creations  of  literature;  she  alone  is  the 
real  thing.— Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  in 
North  American  Review. 

LITTLE  PRUDY'S  CHILDREN.  Three 
volumes;  illustrated.  Per  volume.  75  ots. 
WEE  LUCY,  JIMMY  BOY,  KYZIE  DUN- 
LEE. 

LITTLE  PRUDY'S  STORIES.  Six  vol- 
umes; illustrated.  Per  volume,  75  cts. 
LITTLE  PRUDY,  LITTLE  PRUDY'S 
SISTER  SUSIE,  LITTLE.  PRUDY'S 
CAPTAIN  HORACE,  LITTLE  PRUDY'S 
COUSIN  GRACE,  LITTLE  PRUDY'S 
STORY  BOOK,  LITTLE  PRUDY'S 
DOTTY  DIMPLE. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE  SERIES.  Six  vol- 
umes; illustrated.  75  cts.  DOTTY  DIM- 
PLE AT  HER  GRANDMOTHER'S,  DOT- 
TY DIMPLE  OUT  WEST,  DOTTY  DIM- 
PLE AT  SCHOOL,  DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT 
HOME  DOTTY  DIMPLE  AT  PLAY, 
DOTTY  DIMPLE'S  FLYAWAY. 

LITTLE  PRUDY  FLYAWAY  SERIES. 
Six  volumes;  illustrated.  Per  volume,  75 
Cts.  LITTLE  FOLKS  ASTRAY,  PRUDY 
KEEPING  HOUSE.  AUNT  MADGE'S 
STORY,  LITTLE  GRANDMOTHER, 
LITTLE  GRANDFATHER,  MISS  THIS- 
TLEDOWN. 

FLAXIE  FRIZZLE  STORIES.  Six  vol- 
umes; ilustrated.  Per  volume,  75  cts. 
FLAXIE  FRIZZLE,  DOCTOR  PAPA, 
LITTLE  PITCHERS,  TWIN  COUSINS, 
FLAXIE'S        KITTYLEEN,  FLAXIE 


GROWING  UP.  Any  volume  sold  sepa- 
rately. Any  one  of  these  Sophie  May 
Books  free  for  three  subscribers  at  50  cts., 
or  five  6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each, 
or  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year 
for  $1.10.  ' 

Sophie  May's  "Growing-Up"  Books. 
THE  QUINNEBASSET  SERIES.  By  So- 
phie May.  Cloth:  illustrated.  Price  per 
volume,  $1.50.  Sets  in  neat  box.  Any  vol- 
ume sold  separately.  IN  OLD  QUINNE- 
BASSET, JANET— A  POOR  HEIRESS, 
QUINNEBASSET  GIRL,  THE  ASBURY 
TWINS,  OUR  HELEN,  THE  DOCTOR'S 
DAUGHTER.  Any  of  the  Quinnebasset 
Series  free  for  five  subscribers  at  50  cts. 
each,  ten  6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts. 
each,  or  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one 
year  for  $1.60. 

ALL-OVER-THE- WORLD  LIBRARY. 
FOUR  YOUNG  EXPLORERS,  or 

SIGHT  SEEING  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

By  Oliver  Optic.  Cloth;  illustrated. 
PRICE,  $1.25.  The  preceding  volume  of 
the  series  left  the  hero,  Louis  Belgrave, 
and  his  friends  at  Sarawak,  in  the  Island 
of  Borneo.  The  four  young  men  have 
spent  three  weeks  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
adventures,  visiting  the  Dyak  villages 
and  learning  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  this  interesting  people,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  proceeded  in  the  "Guardian 
Mother"  to  Siam.  On  leaving  Borneo  the 
explorers  decided  to  make  a  trip  to 
Bangkok  in  the  steam  launch,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety.  From  there  the 
reunited  party  went  on  to  Saigon,  n. 
French  Cochin  China,  across  the  China 
Sea  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  T-;la.nds, 
and  thence  to  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and 
Pekin,  in  China.  They  inspected  all  the 
points  of  interest  in  the  places  visited. 
Amid  such  new  and  varied  surroundings 
it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  the  au- 
thor, with  his  faculty  of  making  even 
the  commonplace  attractive,  did  not  tell 
an  intensely  interesting  storv  of  adven- 
ture as  well  as  give  much  information  in 
regard  to  the  distant  countries  through 
which  our  friends  pass,  and  the  strangt 
peoples  with  whom  they  are  brought  in 
contact.  This  book,  and  indeed  the  whole 
series,  is  admirably  adapted  to  reading 
aloud  in  the  family  circle,  each  volume 
containing  matters  which  will  interest  all 
the  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Adams, 
on  his  trip  round  the  world,  is  at  present 
in  China,  at  the  very  point  where  this 
narrative  ends,  gathering  meterial  for  the 
continuation  of  the  All-Over-the-World 
Library. 
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ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD  LIBRARY. 
By  Oliver  Optic.  First  Series.  Illustrat- 
ed.  Price  per  volume,  $.25. 

1.  A  MISSING  MILLION;  or,  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Louis  Belgrave. 

2.  A  MILLIONAIRE  AT  SIXTEEN; 
or  The  Cruise  of  the  Guardian  Mother. 

3.  A  YOUNG  KNIGHT  ERRANT;  or. 
Cruising  in  the  West  Indies. 

4.  STRANGE  SIGHTS  ABROAD:  or. 
Adventures  in  European  Waters. 

ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD  LIBRARY. 
By  Oliver  Optic.  Second  Series.  Illus- 
trated.   Price  per  volume.  $1.25. 

1.  AMERICAN  BOYS  AFLOAT;  or 
Cruising  in  the  Orient. 

2.  THE  YOUNG  NAVIGATORS:  or, 
The  Foreign  Cruise  of  the  "Maud." 

3.  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  NILE;  or, 
Young  Adventurers  in  Africa. 

4.  ASIATIC  BREEZES;  or,  Students  on 
the  Wing. 

ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD  LIBRARY. 
By  Oliver  Optic.  Third  Series.  Illustra- 
ted.  Price  per  volume,  $1.25. 

1.  ACROSS  INDIA;  or.  Live  Boys  in 
Far  East. 

2.  HALF  AROUND  THE  WORLD;  or. 
Among  the  Uncivilized. 

3.  FOUR  YOUNG  EXPLORERS:  or, 
Sight-Seeing  in  the  Tropics.  Other  vol- 
umes in  preparation.  Any  volume  of  the 
All-Over-the-World   series  free   for  four 

|  subscribers  at  50  cts.  each,  or  eight  6-mos. 
subscribers  at  25  cts.  each,  or  with  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for  $1.10. 

Mr.  Trowbridge's  new  books,  THE  LOT- 
TERY TICKET.  Bv  J-  T.  Trowbridge. 
Eight  full-page  illustrations.  Price,  $1.00. 
Like  all  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  books  for 
youth,  this  one  tells  a  most  wholesome 
story,  while  it  possesses  much  dramatic 
interest.  The  temptations  surrounding 
Weber  Lockridge  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  to  be  met  by  many  young 
men  entering  upon  a  business  life,  and 
told  in  the  author's  delightful  style,  the 
story  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
elevating  influence  on  the  career  of  all 
young  people  who  read  it.  It  originally  ap- 
peared as  a  serial  in  the  "Youth's  Com- 
panion," but  in  its  present  form  it  is  con- 
siderably enlarged;  several  chapters  and 
parts  of  chapters  have  been  added  in  ordei 
to  introduce  scenes  deemed  needful  for  a 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  narrative, 
but  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
brought  within  the  limited  space  allowed' 
the  serial  in  the  "Companion." 

Uniform,  with  "THE  START  IN  LIFE 
SERIES."   By    J.    T.    Trowbridge.  Five 


TYRIAN  PLANT  SPRINKLER. 

JUST  LIKE  RAIN. 

For  sprinkling  plants  and  flowers  in  house  or 
garden.  The  spray  fixture  is  made  of  hard  rubber 
and  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  easi  y  get  out  of 
order.  Has  the  Deck  bent  at  an  angle  so  as  to  throw 
the  spray  up  under  the  leaves. 

May  also  be  used  for  sprinkling  clothes  in  the 
laundry,  spraying  carpets  and  clothing  to  prevent 
moths.  Spraying  disinfectants  in  the  sick  room, and 
deodorizing. 

Preferable  in  every  way  to  the  dipper  or  tin 
watering  pot. 

Price  75  cents,  postpaid. or  free  for  three  subscrib- 
ers to  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cent*  each,  or  six  6- 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each, or  with  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  $1.10 


"TrIQ  Fl'rof  Raffle*  "  (65°  PP  )  by  Hon.  W".  J.  Bryan,  will  interest  all  who  want  to  learn 
1  lltJ  r  If  oL  OclLLIo,  about  the  money  question;  An  account  of  his  campaign  tour.  His 
biography,  written  by  his  wife.  His  most  important  speeches.  The  results  of  the  campaign  of  1896.  A  review 
of  the  political  situation.  We  send  a  cloth  bound  copy  free  toronly  six  subscribers  to  the  Poultryi  Keeper 
at  50c  each,  or  12  6-month  subscribers  at  25:  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  yeai  for  $1.75,  I  postpaid. 


AIR.  FiXaXiOWS. 


Tyrian  All  Rubber  Water  Bottle 


When  used  as  a  syringe, 
the  bottle  is  filled  and  the  sy- 
ringefixture  (shown  in  the  cut 
attached  to  the  tubing)  is 
screwed  in  and  the  water  bot- 
tle inverted.  This  syringe  con- 
sists of  our  Homestead  hot 
water  bottle,  tubing,  and  four 
pipes  shown  in  the  cut.  Put 
up  in  a  well  finished  bass- 
wood  box.  The  two  quart 
size  sent,  postpaid, for  $1.50, 
or  free  for  six  subscribers  at 
fifty  cents  each,  or  twelve  6- 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each,  or  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  $  1. 75.  . 


Especially  adapted  for  use  in  cars,  ham- 
mocks, and  for  picnic  and  camping  parties. 
Air  Pillow,  No.  1.  9x13,  sent  postpaid  for 
$1.70,  or  free  for  six  subscribers  at  50e,  or  12 
6-month  subscribers  at  25c  each,  or  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  }'ear,  $1.75. 


SLING  SHOT  RUBBERS  WITH  HANDLE. 


An  extra  quality 
bottle  of  best 
white  stock,  but 
differing  from 
the  Cloth  Insert- 
ed in  being  all 
rubber.  The  two 
quart  size  senl 
postpaid  for  §1.45 
or  free  for  3  sub 
scribers  at  50  cts. 
each,  or  six  6- 
lnonth  subscrib 
ers  at  25  cent:- 
each,  or  with  the 
Poultry  Keef- 
e  r  o  n  e  year, 
%  1.60. 


Just  what  the  boys  know  how  to  use  and  any 
one  sendiDgtwo  6-l..  -  th  subscribers  at  25c. 
each  can  have  it  free,  ostpaid. 


Telescopic  Hard  Kubber  Drink- 
ing Cup,  very  convenient 
when  traveling.  Sent  post- 
paid for  fifty  cents,  or  free 
for  two  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each,  or  four  6  month 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 
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volumes.  Illustrated.  Price  per  volume, 
$1.00.  A  START  IN  LIFE.  BIDING  HIS 
TIME,  THE  KELP  GATHERERS.  THE 
SCARLET  TANAGER.  THE  LOTTERY 
TICKET.  Any  volume  of  The  Start  in 
Life  Series  free  for  three  subscribers  at 
60  cts.  each,  or  six  6-mos.  subscribers  at 
25  cts.  each,  or  with  the  "Poultry- 
Keeper"  one  year  for  $1.25. 

Other  works,  THE  TOBY  TRAFFORD 
SERIES,  three  volumes,  illustrated.  Per 
volume,  $1.25.  FATHER  BRIGHT- 
HOPES;  or,  An  Old  Clergyman's  Vaca- 
tion. THE  FORTUNES  OF  TOBY 
TRAFFORD.  WOODIE  THORPE'S  PIL- 
GRIMAGE, and  other  stories,  illustrated. 

THE  TIDE  MILL  STORIES,  illustrated. 
Six  volumes.  Each  volume.  $1.25.  PHIL 
AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  THE  TINKH  A  M 
BROTHERS,  TIDE  MILL,  THE  SATIN- 
WOOD  BOX.  THE  LITLE  MASTER, 
HIS  OWN  FAULT,  PETER  BUDSTONE. 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL  STORIES.  Six 
volumes,  illustrated.  Per  volume.  $1.25. 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL  THE  POCKET 
RIFLE.  THE  JOLLY  ROVER,  HIS  OWN 
MASTER,  BOUND  IN  HONOR.  YOUNG 
JOE.  Any  volume  of  the  last  three  series 
free  for  four  subscribers  at  50  cts.  each, 
or  eight  6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts.  each, 
or  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year 
for  $1.40. 

BOOKSfe TRAVEL 

For  the  Young. 


Boys  and  Girls  Can  Easily  Earn 
Them. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  AROUND  THE 
World.  By  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  A 
trip  across  the  continent,  visiting  Niagara 
Falls,  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San 
Francisco,  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan, 
China  and  India,  through  Europe,  visit- 
ing many  of  its  principal  points  of  inter- 
est, across  the  ocean  to  South  America, 
thence  home.  Over  100  original  illustra- 
tions. This  new  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  popular  series  of  juve- 
nile books  ever  issued,  includes  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  portrait  of  its  au- 
thor, the  well-known  editor  of  The 
Youth's  Companion.  . 


!  la 


HE^EKlAH'BUTTERyOM't, 


ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WHITE 
City.  With  excursions  to  the  neighbor- 
ing metropolis.  By  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth.  Profusely  illustrated  with  full- 
page  plates  (some  in  half-tone)  and  text 
engravings.  Text,  illustrations  binding- 
all  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
attractive  volumes  of  the  series.  In  thie 
volume  of  the  most  popular  series  ot 
books  of  travel  and  story  for  American 
children  ever  issued,  the  reader  is  shown, 
with  graphic  pen  and  pencil,  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  great  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago.  Even  those  most  familiar  with 
its  main  features  will  find  this  volume 
by  the  popular  editor  of  The  Youth's 
Companion  both  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  ON  THE  MED- 
lterranean.  A  trip  to  the  Consulate  Ports 
of  the  Mediterranean.  With  nearly  100 
original  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  ON  THE  Mis- 
sissippi. From  Chicago  to  the  Islands  of 
Discovery.    With  1>)6  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  AUSTRALIA; 
or  a  visit  to  the  Ocean  World.  107  illus- 
trations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  GREAT 
Northwest;  or  a  trip  to  the  American 
Switzerland.   117  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  BRIT- 
ish  Isles;  with  excursions  among  the 
lakes  of  Ireland  and  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
Over  100  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  ANTI- 
podes.  This  volume  takes  the  readers  to 
Siam,  and,  with  delightful  illustration 
and  anecdote,  tells  him  of  the  interesting 
animal  worship  of  the  country.  96  illus- 
trations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  SUNNY 
South.  In  which  the  Zig-Zag  Club  vis- 
its the  Southern  States  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  With  romantic  stories  of 
early  voyagers  and  discoverers  of  the 
American  Continent.   72  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  LE- 
vant.  An  account  of  the  tour  of  the  Zig- 
Zag  Club  through  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  including  a  trip  up  the  Nile  and 
visits  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  Memphis, 
etc.    114  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEY  IN  ACADIA  AND 
New  France.  In  which  the  Zig-Zag  Club 
visits  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia— "the  Land 
of  Evangeline,"— New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada, the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
etc.,  with  romantic  stories  and  traditions 
■connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
country.   102  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  NORTHERN 
Lands;  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle. Zig-Zag  Club  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, with  picturesque  views,  entertaining 
stories,  etc.   119  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  Occi- 
dent. A  trip  of  the  Zig-Zag  Club  from 
Boston    to    the   Golden   Gate;  including 


visits  to  the  wheat-fields  of  Dakota,  the 
wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite. 
148  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  THE  ORI- 
ent.  A  journey  of  the  Zig-Zag  Club  from 
Vienna  to  the  Golden  Horn,  the  Euxine, 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  a  description 
of  the  Great  Fair  at  Nijni-Novogorod, 
etc.   147  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  CLASSIC 
Lands;  or,  Tommy  Toby's  Trip  to  Par- 
nassus. An  account  of  a  tour  of  the 
Zig-Zag  Club  in  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Spain  and  Portugal.   124  illustrations. 

ZIG-ZAG  JOURNEYS  IN  EUROPE; 
or  Vacation  Rambles  in  Historic  Lands. 
In  which  the  Zig-Zag  Club  travels 
through  England,  Scotland,  Belgium  and 
France;  with  interesting  stories  and  le- 
gends.   126  illustrations. 

Each  a  delightful  description,  made 
entertaining  by  picture,  story  and  his- 
toric legend,  of  the  country  and  people 
visited.  No  more  delightful,  and  at  the 
same  time  instructive,  book  could  possi- 
bly be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  bright 
American  boy  or  girl.  Illuminated  board 
covers  and  linings.  Reduced  from  $1.50  to 
$1.TX)  each;  postage  extra,  20c.  each.  Or, 
any  volume  free  for  five  subscribers  at 
50c.  each,  or  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
one  year,  $1.35. 


The  famous  Knockabout  Club  Series  of 
LIVE  BOOKS  FOR  LIVE  BOYS.  By 
Fred  A.  Orber  and  C.  A.  Stephens.  Bound 
in  illuminated  board  covers  and  linings. 

"Delightful  and  wholesome  books  of 
stirring  out-door  adventures  for  healthy 
American  boys;  books  whose  steadily  in- 
creasing popularity  is  but  a  well-earned 
recognition  of  intrinsic  merit."  Titles  of 
the  volumes  in  the  series  as  follows: 

THE  KNOCKABOUT  CLUB  IN 
Search  of  Treasure.  By  Fred  A.  Ober, 
author  of  "Travels  in  Mexico,"  etc.,  with 
81  original  illustrations,  many  full-page. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  By  Fred  A. 
Ober,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  and  78  full-page  and  smaller  illus- 
trations, including  a  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor. 

IN  NORTH  AFRICA.  By  Fred  A. 
Ober.  A  caravan  trip  across  the  Great 
Desert,  hunting  lions  in  the  mountains 
of  Aures,  tenting  with  the  Bedouin,  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Great  Pirate  City,  and 
exploring  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
Algeria.   79  illustrations. 

IN  SPAIN.  By  Fred  A.  Orber.  A  pano- 
rama of  Seville,  the  Gradalaauivir,  the 
Palaces  of  the  Moors,  the  Alhambra,  Mad- 
rid, Bull-fights,  etc.  Full  of  original  il- 
lustrations, manv  full-page. 

IN  THE  ANTILLES.  By  Fred  A.  Ober. 
A  visit  to  the  delightful  islands  that  ex- 
tend in  a  graceful  line  from  Florida  to 
South  America,  accompanied  by  a 
"Special  Artist."   78  illustrations. 

IN  THE  EVERGLADES.  By  Fred  A. 
Ober.  A  visit  to  Florida  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  Lake  Okechobee,  on  which 
trip  the  boys  encounter  various  obstacles 
and  adventures  with  alligators,  etc.  55 
illustrations. 

IN  THE  TROPICS.  By  C.  A.  Stephens. 
From  the  ice-fields  of  the  North  to  the 
Plains  of  New  Mexico,  thence  through  the 
"Land  of  the  Aztecs,"  and  the  wonderful 
ruins  of  Central  America,  to  the  "Queen 
of  the  Antilles."   105  illustrations. 

ALONGSHORE.  By  C.  A.  Stephens. 
A  journey  alongshore  from  Boston  to 
Greenland,  with  descriptions  of  seal-fish- 
ing, Arctic  scenery,  and  stories  of  the 
ancient  Northmen.    137  illustrations. 

IN  THE  WOODS.  By  C.  A.  Stephens. 
A  boy's  book  of  anecdotes  and  adventures 
in  the  wilds  of  Maine  and  Canada.  An  ac- 
count of  a  vacation  spent  in  healthy 
amusement,  fascinating  adventure  and  in- 
structive entertainment.    127  illustrations. 

IN  THE  TYROL.  Through  the  pic- 
turesque Tyrolese  Country,  including  a 
most  interesting  aoount  of  the  Passion 
Play  at  Ober  Ammergau.  86  original  il- 
lustrations bv  "Champ"  and  others. 

IN  SWITZERLAND.  A  charming  story 
of  life  in  the  beautiful  Swiss  Country. 
With  78  original  illustrations. 

IN  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY.  During 
the  exciting  scenes  and  events  of  the  late 
Turko-Russian  war,  with  manv  adven- 
tures, both  serious  and  comic.  Profusely 
illustrated  from  original  designs  by 
"Champ"  and  others. 

IN  FRANCE.  A  story  of  the  Siege  ot 
Paris.  A  thrilling  account  of  adventures 
when  Germany  and  France  were  en- 
gaged in  their  terrible  struggle.  Ninety- 
seven  Illustrations  by  "Champ"'  Detaille, 
and    De  Neuville. 

Each  volume  in  the  above  series  is  ab- 
solutely complete  in  itself,  and  persons 
ordering  any  one  as  a  specimen  are 
pretty  sure  to  follow  it  up  by  ordering 
others,  as  they  need  only  to  be  seen  and 
read  to  secure  enthusiastic  admirers — es- 
pecially among  the  boys. 
Reduced  from  $1.50  to  60  cts.  each;  postaga 
extra,  20  cts.  Or,  free  for  three  subscrib- 
ers at  50c.  each  or  six  6-mos.  subscribers 
at  25c.  each:  or  with  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year  for  $1.00. 


sale  has  reached  a  very  large  total.  Each 
volume  describes  a  trip,  taken  by  the 
Vassar  maidens  to  some  part  of  the 
world,  with  a  lively  and  animated  de- 
scription of  their  haps  and  mishaps.  To 


Since  the  Vassar  Girl  Series  was  pro- 
jected, several  years  ago,  the  annual 
contributions  to  the  series  have  been  con- 
stantly growing  in  favor,  until  now  they 
are  universally  accepted  as  the  best 
books  for  girls  in  the  country,  and  their 


this  Is  added  a  glimpse  of  the  history  ot 
the  country  visited,  and  the  whole  is  il- 
lustrated most  charmingly  by  the  well- 
known  New  York  artist  "Champ"  (J.  W. 
Champney). 

Each  volume  Is  complete  in  Itself,  and 
where  one  enters  a  family  circle,  others 
are  sure  to  follow.  Titles  of  the  volumes, 
in  the  series  as  follows: 

THREE  VASSAR  GIRLS  IN  THE 
Holy  Land.  By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 
With  79  original  illustrations,  manv  full- 
page,  consisting  of  characteristic  pictures 
of  scenery,  etc. 

ON  THE  RHINE.  Full  of  amusing  in- 
cidents of  the  voyage,  and  historic  stories 
of  the  castles  and  towns  along  the  route. 
128  illustrations  by  "Champ"  and  others. 

AT  HOME.  Travels  through  some  of 
our  own  States  and  Territories,  with 
many  interesting  adventures.  Ninety- 
seven  illustrations  by  "Champ." 

IN  ITALY.  Travels  through  the  vine- 
yards of  Italy,  visiting  all  the  large  cities 
and  passing  some  time  in  Rome,  in  the 
Vatican,  the  Catacombs,  etc.  127  illustra- 
tions. 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICA.  A  trip  through 
the  heart  of  South  America,  ud  the 
Amazon,  across  the  Andes  and  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Panama.   112  illustrations 

IN  ENGLAND.  Sunny  memories  of  a 
holiday  excursion  of  three  college  girls 
in  the  mother  country,  with  visits  to  his- 
toric scenes  and  notable  places.  98  illus- 
trations. 

ABROAD.  The  vacation  rambles  of 
three  college  girls  on  a  European  trip  for 
amusement  and  instruction,  with  their 
haps  and  mishaps.  92  illustrations. 
n^??;,  Champney's  Famous  "VASSAR 
GIRL,  Series.  Bound  in  illuminated 
«i0^  covers  and  linings.  Reduced  from 
$l.o0  to  $1.00  each;  postage  extra,  20  cts. 
Or,  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50  cts 
each  or  eight  6-mos.  subscribers  at  25  cts' 
year  $ir30WUh  th6  "Poultry  Keeper"  one 


A  CHEAPER  WATCH. 


Here  is  an  exact  illustration  of  a  watch, 
not  quite  as  good  looking  as  our  $;>.5()  watch, 
but  a  good  tune  keeper,  and  theiefore  will 
answer  all  practical  purposes  as  well  as  the 
best  $100  chronometer  made.  The  illustra 
tion  is  the  exact  size  of  the  watch.  We  are 
confident  that,  it  will  give  satisfaction. 
Terms,  price  $3.25,  postpaid,  by  registered 
mail,  with  one  >  ear's  subscription  to 
Poultry  Keeper  thrown  in  free.  One  sent 
free  to  any  one  sending  us  six  new  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  50 
cents  each,  or  for  twelve  6  month  sub- 
scriptions at  25  cents  each. 

Every   Lible   Reader  Needs 
Crude n's  Concordance  and 
Bible  Companion. 

And  now  is  your  chance  to  have  it.  Cru- 
den's  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
a  single  alphabet, being  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  concise  of  any  before  published,  in 
which  not  only  any  word  or  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture may  be  easily  found, but  the  signification 
also  is  given  of  all  proper  names  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  A  complete  Com- 
panion and  Guide  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Index  to  the  Bible  and  Wemyss's  Symbol 
Dictionary.  Chronological  and  "other  Tables, 
edited  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Jeuks,  D.D.  A  well  hound  volume  of  nearly 
400  pages.  Price,  $1.5  ),  postpaid, or  free  for 
onlv  six  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
at  50  cents  each, or  twelve  G-ruontii  subscrib- 
ers at  25  cents  each,  or  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  $1.52. 


Gentleman's  Watch. 

Gold  plated,  open-faced,  stem- 
winder  and  stem-setter,  heavy  plate 
crystal,  white  enamel  dial,  fancy 
hands,  ^  plate  nickle  movement, 
jeweled  escapement,  compensation 
balance.  This  serviceable  and 
good  timekeeper  comes  in  richly 
engraved  case  and  will  be  sent  post- 
paid by  registered  mail  for  two 
dollars,  or  free  for  only  nine  sub- 
scribers at  50  cents  each,  or  seven- 
teen 6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year  $2.25. 


LADY'S  WATCH.    Free  for  only  11  subscribers 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  able  to  offer 
our  friends  this  beautiful,  serviceable  and  val- 
uable lady's  watch  for  so  little.  It  comes 
from  Adolph  Schwob,  Importer  of  Watches, 
New  York.  Notice  that  it  is  gold  plated,  open- 
faced,  stem-winder  and  setter,  heavy  plate 
crystal,  white  enamel  dial,  fancy  hands, three- 
quarter  plate  nickle  movement,  jeweled  es- 
capement, compensation  balance,  serviceable 
and  good  timekeeper  in  a  richly  engraved 
case.  This  handsome  watch  sent,  postpaid, 
by  registered  mai',  for  52.50,  or  free  for  eleven 
subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  twenty-one  6- 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year  $2.60. 
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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

SaiM  "Perfect"  Heel  Protectors 

YOUR  willsave One  Dollar 1,1 repairs 


HEELS 


on  every  pair  of  Shoes,  and  give  you  the  comfort  of  a  new 
pair  of  Square  Heels  all  the  time.  Made  of  a  species  of  Sil- 
ver Steel,  tempered  to  a  degree  of  hardness  which  will  effec- 
tually resist  wear,  and  yet  is  free  from  the  slippery  qualities 
of  Heel  Plates  and  Steel  Nails.  It  is  the  only  safe,  durable, 
simple  and  neat  device  for  the  purpose.  It  does  not  disfigure 
the  Heel,  cannot  slip  or  work  loose.  It  is  not  noisy,  A  oareful 
trial  will  convince  every  one  that  these  statemeats  are  J"aot8 1 


Patented 


May  9,  1885. 


THE  SANFORD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

r  Our  new  "Family  Outfit"  containing  two  dozen  pairs  "'Perfect"  Protectors,  one  Chisel, 
one  Guage  and  48  Nails, mailed, postpaid, for  $  L,or  five  for  four  subscribers  at  50  cents  each, 
or  eight  6-moncu  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  $1. 


Ke^v%r   Temperance  Tales. 

FIFE  AND  DRUM  SERIES. 
OITLY    lO    CENTS  EACH. 


The  National  Temperance  Society  is 
publishing  a  series  of  cheap  popular  Temper- 
ance Tales  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers, 
giving  a  greater  amount  of  reading  matter  at  a 
lower  price  than  ever  before  ottered.  The 
friends  of  Temperance  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  scatter  a  liierattire  among  the  masses.  This 
series  makes  an  excellent  Circulating  Library. 
Put  up  in  paper  covers. 

No.  1.  Fife  and  Drum.    By  Mary 

Dwinell  Chellis.    12mo,  79  pp. 

No.  2.  A  Tragedy  of  the  Sea.  By 

Mrs.  J.  McNair  Wright.    12mo,  100  pp. 

Uo.  3.  The  Quaker's  Rule.  By 

Ernest  Gilmore.    12mo,  72  pp. 

No.  4.  Drinking  Jack,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Mary  Dwinell  Chellis.  12mo,  72 
pp. 

No.  5.  A  Woman's  Way.    By  Mrs. 

B.  J.  Richmond.    12mo,  72  pp. 

No.  6.  The  Old  Tavern.    By  Mary 

Dwinell  Chellis.    12mo,  72  pp. 

No.  7.  A  Jolly  Time.    By  Mary 

Dwinell  Chellis.    12mo,  77  pp. 

No.  8.  Autobiography  of  a  Bottle. 

By  Rev.  B.  F.  Hutching.   12mo,  72  pp. 

No.  9.  Jack's  Horseshoe.  By  E.  S. 

Ellis.    95  pp. 

No.  10.  Betty's  Bright  Idea,  and 

other  Stories.  By  Harriet  B.  Stowe.  12mo, 
90  pp. 

No.  11.  The  Little  Red  Stocking 

that  Huns  at  the  Gate.  By  Paith  Wynne. 
12mo,  72  pp. 

No.  12.  How  Sandy  Came  to  His 

Fortune.  By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond.  12mo, 
81  pp. 

No.  13.  The  Two  Bars.   A  Tale  of 

Rescue.    12mo,  9t>  pp. 

No.  14.  A  More  Excellent  Way, 

and  other  Stories.  By  M.  E.  Winslow.  12mo, 
118  pp. 

No.  15.  Zoological  Temperance 

Convention.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D., 
LL.D.    12mo,  100  pp. 

No.  16.  The  Workingman's  Loaf. 

By  Mary  Dwinell  Chellis.    12mo,  83  pp. 

No.  17.  Rosa  Leighton.    By  Mrs. 

M.  F.  Martin.    12mo,  ITS  pp. 

No.  18.  Come  Home,  Mother.  By 

Nelsie  Brook.    12mo,  143  pp. 

No.  19.  The  Brook.  By  S.  K.  Hunt. 

12mo,  91  pp. 

No.  20.  The  Tide  Turning.  By 

Miss  L.  Bates.    12mo,  129  pp. 

No.  21.  Over  the  Way.    By  Mrs. 

H.  J.  Moore.    12mo,  108  pp. 


No.  22.  Effle  Raymond's  Life- 

work.    By  Jennie  Bell.    12mo,  101  pp. 

No.  23.  The  Old  Brown  Pitcher, 

and  other  Tales.    12mo,  114  pp. 

No.  24.  Tom  Blinn's  Temperance 

Society.    By  T.  S.  Arthur.    12mo,  129  pp. 

No.  25.  The  Broken  Rock.  By 

Kruna.    12mo,  139  pp. 

No.  26.  Six  Dollars  a  Week.  By 

Mary  Dwinell  Chellis.    12mo,  89  pages. 

No.  27.  Joe's  Partner,    nmo,  128 
pp. 

No.  28.  History  of  a  Threepenny 

Bit.    12mo,  21fi  pp. 

No.  29.  Little  Blue  Jacket.  By  M. 

A.  Paull.    12mo,  168  pp. 

No.  30.  Ward  Five  and  Ward 

Ten.    By  Mary  Dwinell  Chellis.  12mo,80pp. 

No.  31.  Roy's  Wife.  i2mo,  141  pp. 
No.  32.  History  of  Two  Lives. 

12rno,  132  pp. 

No.  33.  Christmas  at  the  Abecs'. 

12mo,  77  pp. 

No.  34.  Paith  Hayne.  i2mo, 


No.' : 
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l2mo, 


By 


,35.  Packington  Parish. 

207  pp. 

No.  36.  The  Diver's  Daughter. 

12mo,  117  pp. 

No.  37.  Holly  Sprays.  i2mo,  128 
ifo  38.  The  Jonas  Fund. 

Mrs.  Julia  P.  Ballard.    12mo,  161  pp. 

No.  39.  Secret  of  Victory.  By 

M.  E.  Winslow.    12mo,  168  pp. 

No.  40.  The  Mill  and  the  Tavern. 

By  T.  S.  Arthur.    12mo,  124  pp. 

No.  41.  Susan's  Sheaves.  By 

Mrs.  C.  If.  Livingston.    12mo,  99  pp 

No.  42.  The  Bird  Angel.  By  Miss 

M.  A.  Paull.    12mo,  147pp. 

No.  43.   Susy's  Opinions.  By 

Faye  Huntington.    12mo,  150  pp. 

No.  44.  Mamma's  Stories.  By 

Laura  J.  Rittenhouse.    12mo,  95  pp. 

No.  45.   The  Spinning- Wheel  of 

Tamworth.  By  Rev.  Wm.  A  Smith.  12mo, 
206  pp. 

No.  48.    The  Curse  and  the  Cup. 

By  Julia  McNair  Wright.    12mo.  90  pp. 

No.  47.    Circled    cy   Fire.  By 

Julia  McNair  Wright.    !2mo,  96  pp. 

No.  48.   A  Day  with  a  Demon. 

By  Julia  McNair  Wright.    12mo,  9li  pp. 

No.  49.    Step  by  Step.    By  Julia 

McNair  Wright.    12mo,  96  pp. 

No.  50.    A  Pot  of  Daisies.  By 

Ernest  Gilmore.    12mn.  128  pp 

No.  51.    Will  Hilton's  Will.  By 

J.  C.  Cowdrick.    12mo,  81  pp. 


Mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents  each,  or  any  one  ree  for  two  3-month 
■enters  at  15  cents  eacb. 


sub- 


Sheet 
Music 


$2.40  WORTH  FOR  15  GTS. 

Each  piece  consists  of  from  four  to  eight 
pages  of  full-size  Sheet  Music,  printed 
on  fine,  heavy  paper,  and  is  *•  <• 

The  same  as  is  usually  sold  at  from 
30  to  50  cents  a  copy. 

ie  largest  music  houses  of  Boston 

1   For  15  Cts.  I 

SIX  1 
PIECES! 


WE  have  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  six  pieces,  full- 
size,  complete  and  unabridged  Sheet  flu= 
sic  for  fifteen  cents.  This  great  sheet-music 
offer  is,  without  the  least  doubt,  the  greatest 
value  for  the  money  ever  offered  by  any  news- 
paper in  the  whole  history  of  journalism.  The 
quality  of  this  street  music  is  the  very  best.  The 
Composers'  narite  are  household  words  all  over 
the  continent.  None  but  high-priced  copyright 
pieces,  or  the  most  popular  reprints.  It  is  printed 
on  regular  sheet--music  paper,  from  new  plates 
made  from  large,  Clear  type,  and  is  in  every  way 
first-class,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  home. 

rv/~ifvj'rP  CnDfiPT  that  the  price  you  have 
UVJiy  1  rVKUL,  1  to  pay  for  this  sheet 
music  is  only  fifteen  cents ;  that  for  this  you  get  six 
pieces,  not  one:  that  the  quality  is  the  best;  that  it  is 
sent  to  any  address,  post-paid;  that  all  the  little  details 
are  up  to  the  standard:  that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full 
piano  accompaniments;  that  the  instrumental  p;eces 
give  the  bass  as  well  as  melody;  that  this  sheet  music  is  equal  to  any  published.  Also,  don't  for- 
get to  make  your  selection  at  once,  to  send  us  the  order  and  to  tell  your  friends  about  this  great 
Sheet-music  Offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.   Order  b)  Numbers. 


I   For  15  Cts. 


No.     VOICB  AND  PIANO  OR  ORGAN. 

2.  Annie's  Love.   Duet   Jos.  Winters. 

4.  Esther's  Lullabve.    Slumber  song  .  G.  Ho6her. 

6.  Thinking  of  Home  add  Mother  .  .  A.M.Cohen. 

8.  Flossie.   Waltz  Song  ......  A.  M.  Cohen. 

10.  The  Sweetest  Sons   L.  Denzo. 

12.  The  Bridge.    Words  by  Longfellow  Carew. 

14.  Ait  Outcast.    Character  Song      .   .  J.  J.  Fritz. 

16.  Ben  Bolt,  of"  Trilby  "fame    .   .   .  N.  Kncass. 

19.  '£  Dunno  Where  'E  Are.   Comic  .  F.  Eplett. 

21.  Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door  J.  P.  Skelly 

23.  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep   .  J.  P.  Knight. 

25.  Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  l\le  Now?  H.M.EstaVooke 


27.  Ave  Maria  ( Cavalleria  Rustic 

28.  Juanita.    Ballad  , 

3d.  Mission  of  a  Rose,  The.    Song  , 

3'2.  Sweet  Long  Ago,  The  

34.  By  Normandies  Blue  Hills  .  .  , 

36.  For  the  Colors  

38.  True  to  the  Last  

40.  Love  Ever  Faithful  

42.  Come  When  Soft  Twilight  Falls  . 

44.  Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie  Knott  . 

45.  That  Word  Was  "Hope"    .   .  . 

48.  Little  Boy  Blue  

50.  Easter  Eve.  Sacred  

52.  Mother's  Cry,  A  

54.  Musical  Dialogue.  Duet. 


P.  Mascagui. 
T.  G.  May. 
F.  H.  Cov  en. 
H.M.Estabrooke 
It.  Trotere. 
H.  L.  Wilson. 
S.  Adams. 
P.  Bucalossi. 
Schumann. 
F.  Reissmann. 
W.  Nutting. 
H.M.Estabrooke 
C.  Gounod. 
P.  Adriance. 
E.  M.  Helmund. 


56.  Precious  Treasure  L.  Weiler. 

58.  When  the  Roses  are  Blooming  again,  J.  P.  Skellv. 

Oil.  Old  Glory.   National  air  J.  II.  Woods. 

62.  Your  Mother's  Love  for  You    .   .   .   K.  Koppt. 

64.  Vicar  of  Bray,  The.    Old  English  Song. 

66.  For  You  We  Are  Praying  at  Home  .  H.M.Estabrooke 

68.  Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer  .   .    .   .   C.  E.  Casey. 

70.  Dear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old  .   .  H.M.Estabrooke 

72.  Ellaline  H.  K.  Betts. 

74.  In  Sweet  September  H.  Temple. 

76.  My  Home  bv  the  Old  Mill  ....  M.  J.  O'Halloran 
78.  Can  You,  Sweetheart,  Keep  a  Secret?  H.M.Estabrooks 
80.  See  Those  Living  Pictures    ....   R.  Guth. 

82.  Mv  Old  Kentucky  Home  S.C.Foster. 

84.  What  lire  the  Wild  Waves  Saving?   Duet.    S.  Glover. 
86. 'WJxen  Winte- Davs  Have  Gone   .   .   J.  H.  Trayne. 
88.  Shall  I  Ever  SeeMy  Mother's  Face  Again?  P.  Adriance. 

90'  On  the  Beach  F.  C.  Robinson. 

82.  Cow  Bells,  The  J.  E.  Grimm. 


No.  PIANO  OR  ORGAN.  ^ 

1.  Catherine  Waltzes   D.  W.  RoUU. 

3.  Schubert's  Serenade.   Transcription  Fr.  Liszt. 

6.  Silvery  Waves.    Variations     ...  A.  P.  Wyman. 

7.  Visions  of  Light  Waltz   S.G.Cook. 

9.  Our  Little  Agues  Waltz   G.  W.  Gregoirei- 

11.  American  Liberty  .March     .   •  .   •  8.  G.  Cook. 

13.  General  Smith's  March    .    .   ,   .   .  J.T.Martin. 

15.  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.   Variations  C.  W.  Durkee. 

17.  Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes  ...  J.  Rosas. 

18.  Boston  Comrnanderv  March   .   .   .  T.  H.  Carter. 
20.  Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz    ....  J.J.Watson. 
22.  In  Hoc  Signo  Vioces.    K.T.  March  II.  M.  Dow. 
£4.  Over  the  Waves  Waltzes   J.  Rosas. 

26.  Village  Parade  Quickstep    .   .   .   .  T.  F.  Allen. 

29.  Sweet  Long  Ago.   Transcription    .  C.  D  Blake. 

31.  Song  of  the  Voyager   I.  J.  Paderewskfc. 


C.  Coote,  Jr. 
M.  E.  Walsh. 
G.  Anderson. 
A.  M.  Cohen, 
G.  Ashton. 
O.Kahn. 

D.  Mansfield.. 
L.  C.  Noles. 
W.  Nutting. 
M.  Morrisoru. 
C.  Schultze. 
L.  Hewitt. 
F.  A.  Jewell. 
Mendelssohn* 
F.  E.  Zahn. 
J.  W.  Turner. 

63.  Bells  of  C'orneville.  Potpourri  .    .    .   L.  C.  Elson. 

67.  Bryan  and  Scwall  Marcn  L.  C.  Noles. 

69.  Flirting  in  Ihe  Starlight  Waltz   .    .  A.deLasaide. 

71.  Crystal  Dew  Waltz  C.  W.  Durkee.. 

73.  Storm  Mazurka  W.  T.  Keefer. 

75.  Scherzettino,  op.  48  A.  Guilniant. 

77.  Fifth  Nocturne  J.  Levbach. 

79.  Please  Do  Waltz  C.  W.  Durkee. 

81.  Coming  From  the  Races  Galop   .   .   J.  W.  Wheeler.. 

Si.  Orvetta  Waltz  .   .  E.  B.  Snenccr. 

&5.  Winsome  Grace.   Morceau.   .    .    .   T.  II.  Howe. 

87.  National  Anthems  of  Eight  Great  Nations. 

89.  Morning  Dew,  bp.  18    ......  S.Smith. 

91.  Estella,  Air  de  Ballet  F.C.Robinson. 


33.  Corn  Flower  Waltzes 

35.  Black  Hawk  Waltz  

37.  Battle  of  Waterloo  

39.  Ruth.  Esther,  and  -Marion  Schdtt. 

41.  Crack  4  March   

43.  Leap  Year  Schottische  

45.  March  Winds  Galop  

47.  Cleveland's  Second  Term  March  . 

49.  Full  of  Ginger  March  

51.  Blue-Bird  Echo  Waltz  .... 

53.  Greeting  of  Spring  

55.  Memorial  Dav  March  ..... 
57.  Twilight  Echoes  ....... 

59.  Wedding  March  

61.  Morning  Star  Waltz  

61.  McKinley.  and  Hobart  March  . 
r.-.   i'     .  .i  r  ....  i   ■ 


Price,  2^  cents  apiece,  if  6  or  more  pieces  are  ordered  at  one  time. 

(We  positively  will  not  accept  au  order  for  less  than  6  pieces  at  one  time.)  Order  by  N  timbers. 

..jo»,au»iu,n  ccCb,  itwelve  pieces  lor  two 
cb,  or  24  pieces  for  two  subiscrikc 


Or  six  pieeeo  iree  101  tw  o  o-inoiub.subscnbei  s^at  15  cents  eBuvvci'v  ymto 
6-montn  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  24  pieces  for  two  subscribers  at  50  cents  each. 


ADJUSTABLE  WAGON  WRENCH. 


This  Malleable  Iron  Adjustable  Wrench  will  turn  ar.y  nut  on  a  wagon  from  y$  to  1%  inches- 
square.  It  grips  a  nut  so  tightly  that  it  cruiuot  fall  out.  When  made  fast  to  the  Axle  Nut 
the  knob  on  the  bad;  side  act?  as  a  crank  to  whirl  it  off  or  on  rapidly.  It  is  the  best  waraiv 
wrench  in  the  world,  and  also  a  good  Hand  Vice.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  fifty  cents, 
or  free  for  two  subscribers  to  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each,  or  four  6- month  sub- 
scribers at  25  cts.  each,  or  with  Poultry"  Keeper  one  year  90  cents.  J 

GAPES  EXTERMINATOR. 


An  instrument 
for  removing  the 
worms  from  the 
throat  and  wind-  ■ 

pipe  of  chickens;  the  gapes  are  almost  sure  death  utiles  these  worms  are  7-emoved.  The-? 
instrument  is  very  simple  and  can  be  operated  by  a  mere  child.    Price  25  cents,  with  in- 
structions. Or  free  for  two  fi-month  subscribers  at  25c.  each,  or  three  3-month  subscribers 
at  15  ceuts  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  70  cts. 


Bit  to  Prevent  Feather  Pulling. 


This  bit  does  not  interfere  with   the  bird's  feed- 
ing, it  keeps  the  bill  far  enough  apart  to  prevent  them 
catching  the  feathers.     Price,    $(,oo    per  dozen. 
|!  Sample  10  cts.    Or  one  free  for  two  3-month  sub- 
scri  ers  at  15  cents  each.  _^ 


PRUNING  KNIFE, 

This  knife  contains  a  pruning  b'ade,  a  jack-knife  blade  and  a  budding  and  spaying 
blade.  'I  h)  blades  are  car -fully  forged  from  razor  steel,  file  tested,  and  will  be  replaced 
without  extra  charge  if  found  soft  or  flawy.  Weighs  4  ounces.  Cut  shows  knife  exact 
size.  Every  fanner,  garden,  r  and  stockman  in  the  country  should  have  one  of  these 
knives.  Giv^-n  for  five  (3  month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each.  Price  §1.00  or  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  oue  year,  SI.  10  to  any  address,  by  mail  postpaid. 


Here  is  a  knife, No.  15;  cut  is  exact  size ;  razor  steel  blade;  handle  of  iron  to  imitate  stag ; 
a  knife  for  a  boy,  but  his  father  will  ofteu  borrow  it;  a  girl  will  not  scorn  it,  for  if  not 
pretty  in  her  eyes  the  blade  will  cut,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  most  blades  in 
"pretty"  handles  will  do;  the  mother  will  find  it  a  good  garden  tool  and  a  fine  paring 
knife  in  the  kitchen.  It  will  be  a  popular  present  to  classes  of  small  boys,  for  the  boys  all1 
know  that  Maber  &  Grosh  on  a  blade  meaus  something.  Sent  postpaid  for  15  cents,  or 
given  (ree  for  three  3-inoUth  sub-cribers  at  15  cents  each,  or  two  6-month  subscribers  at  25- 
cents  each. 
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THE  BEST  NOVELTY  EVER  SHOWN  IS  THE 

LAUGHING  CAMERA. 

SEE   THE    PASSING  SHOW. 


Your  friends  grotesquely  photographed  ;  stout 
people  look  thin:  thin  people  look  stout.  For  years 
the  funniest  attraction  in  every  museum  the  world 
over  have  been  the  Convex  Miirors.  Everybody  has 
found  amusement  in  contemplating  his  own  person- 
al y  in  a  long  drawn  out  or  a  short  and  fat  aspect. 

The  Laughing  Camera  furnishes  all  this  amuse- 
ment and  more  !  By  getting  a  focus  on  a  passing  pe- 
destrian, horses,  wagons,  cars,  etc.,  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  ludicrous  pictures  are  witnessed.  The 
passerby  takes  on  the  swing  and  stride  of  a  Daddy 
Long  Legs;  Horses  look  like  Giraffes;  and  altogether 
there  is  more  genuine  Hearty  Fun  crowded  into  the 
four  cubic  inches  of  this  little  instrument  than  thea- 
tres could  show  in  centuries.  All  grow  fat  from 
laughter.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  27  cents,  or  free  for  only  two  6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  three  3-month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


'■V 


Board 


The  great  mystery  which  so  surprised  the  people  years 
ago.  Never  yet  solved.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  con- 
trolled by  animal  magnetism;  but  its  results  are  wonderful 
and  cannot  be  explained.  If  you  like  the  supernatural, 
try  it.  For  a  real  downright  good  evening's  entertainment, 
buy  a  Planchette  Board.     Made  in  two  styles. 

Planchette  No  3.— Hardwood  board;  varnished  brass   casters,  maple   wheels  and 
pencil,  good  box.  containing  full  directions  and  an  elaborate  account  of  its  wonderful 
workings,  copied  from  a  recent  number  of  the  •'.Scientific  American."    Sent,  postpaid, 
or  68  cents,  or  free  for  two  subscribers  at  fifty  cents,  or  four  6-month  subscribers  at 
25  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  $1  00 


THE    BROWNIE  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

FUN  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

a  good  thing  and  immensely  popular. 
The  brownies  of  1805. 


A  Series  of  Rubber  Stamps  for  the  Amusement  and  Enter- 
tainment of  Children  of  all  Ages. 

Each  character  is  made  of  indestructible  rubber  and  mounted  on  a  block  of  fancy 
moulding.  The  characters  are  made  in  outline,  and  each  stamp  makes  a  perfect  impression 

SE  T  1.— Consists  of  10  Brownie  characters,  in  perfect  outline,  made  of  pure  rubber;  1 
medium-size  Pad,  self-inning  with  hinge  top;  L  Tablet  of  Paper,  showing  the  Brownies  in 
■colors.  Mailed  for  thirty  cents,  or  free  for  two  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
four  3-moulh  subscribers  at  15  cents  eacu. 


ZOBO 

Plays  any  tune- 


THE    NEW   MUSICAL  MARVEL. 

-Anybody  can  play  It.    Not  a  Toy  but  a  Wonderful 
Musical  Instrument. 

Imitates  to  perfection  all  kinds  of  brass 
and  reed  instruments,  cries  of  animals 
and  fowl,  etc.,  etc,  A  few  make  a  com- 
plete Military  Band  or  Orchestra.'  All, 
old  or  young,  quickly  learn  how  to  use 
it.  Just  the  thing  for  Home  Amusement,  Dances, Serenades, Minstrel  Shows, Choruses, 
Society  Meetings,  Public  Entertainments,  Fancy  Drills,  Masquerades,  Excursions  and 
Pic-Nics,  Marching  Clubs,  Social  Gatherings,  Quartettes,  etc.,  etc.,  Sure  cure  for  the 
blues.  Any  piece  of  music  can  be  played  on  Zobo,  either  by  ear  or  by  reading,  includ- 
ing songs,  arrangements  for  cornet  or  other  instruments,  either  with  or  without  piano 
or  organ  accompaniment.  Postpaid  for  12  cents,  or  free  for  two  3-month  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each. 

phonoharpT 

This  instrument  is  a  zither  with  fifteen  string,  and  two  octaves,  from  C  to  C.  Ij 
has  a  brass  bridge  stretched  across  the  strings,  constructed  so  that  some  strings  are  ex- 
posed, while  others  are  covered.  The  pick,  when  drawn  across  the  shield,  strikes  the 
•exposed  strings,  producing  chords,  and  goes  over  those  which  are  covered  by  the  metal- 
The  bridge  has  three  rows  of  openings,  thus  making  three  chords  of  the  key  of  C. 

The  music  consists  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  having  the  air  of  the  tune  written  in 
figures.  It  is  divided  into  measures  with  characters  before  the  proper  figure,!  to  indi. 
case  when  to  draw  the  pick  over  the  shield  to  make  the  chord  desired.  The  figures  on 
the  sheet  lie  directly  under  the  strings,  which,  when  pickedin  one,  two,  three  order  or  in 
■rotation,  in  each  measure  through  the  piece,  plays  the  air.  While  you  are  playing  the 
air  the  chords  are  to  be  d'awn  in  whenever  indicated.  The  whole  makes  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect,  and  is  easily  done.    Young  children  can  play  it  at  sight. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  sweet  music  made  by  this  instrument,  and  are 
glad  we  can  offer  it  to  our  readers.  Price,  postpaid,  §1.50,  or  sent  free  for  five  sub- 
scribers at  50  cents  eich,  or  ten  6  month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year,  $1.60. , 
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This  top  has  been  for 
years  a  "sticker"  for  scien 
lists  and  ev  n  the  most 
learned  cannot  satisfactor- 
ly  account  for  the  wonder- 
ful feats  it  preforms  in  appar 
autlv  defiance  of  all  laws 
of  gravitation  and  motion. 
<  tii  c at  shews  it  capabili- 
ties better  than  we  can  de- 
scribe them.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  neatly  decorated 
wheel  of  heavy  metal  on  a 
br  ght  steel  axle  wr.ich  is 
ptrfectly  pivoted  inside  a 
bright  steel  outer  ring.  The 
wheel,  owing  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  bearings  and  its 
weight  turns  at  high  speed, 
and  runs  a  great  while, 
guarantee  that  this  top  will  spin  it-  all  the  p  sitions  shown  in  cut,  and 
/ise.  Sold  the  wort«  over  at  25  cents  Notice  our  cut  Full  directions 
for  twenty  cents,  or  free  for  two  3-month  subscribers  at  15  cts  each. 


POULTRY  OR  ROJP  SYRINGE. 

For  the  cure  of  roup  and  its  kindred  diseases.  For  internal  or  exter- 
nal application .  Price,  with  recipe,  10  cts.  Or  free  for  two  3-month 
subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


Cbe55-Board  and  Checkers- 

We  have  a  nice  Folding  Chess-board  and 
full  set  of  large  stained  Checkers,  which  we  send, 
postpaid,  for  35  cents,  or  free  for  two  subscrib- 
ers at  50  cents  each,  or  four  six  months  subscrib- 
ers at  25  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  75  cents. 


FRENCH  POULTRY  AND  SQUAB  KILLING  KNIFE. 


The  most  expeditious 
and  humane  way  of 
killing  and  dressing 
poult  ry  is  by  the  French 

method.  These  knives  are  madf  of  the  finest  steel.  Price,  with  instructions,  50  cts.  each. 
Or  free  for  two  subscribers  nt  50  cts  each,  or  three  6-1110  subscribers  ut  25  cts  each,  or  with 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year  85  cents. 


CHICKEN  MARKER 


This  little  instrument 


is  for  marking  young  ^ 
It  is  invaluable  to 


v^ye^t'fet:efc<-S'ff.6ee;,nd  old  chickens  and  all  kinds  of  fowl.  I 
vWfM  Breeders  and  Farmers — the  markings  will  enable  them  to 

tea*     ahou       recogn  ze  their  fowl  at  a  glance,  either  with  or  without  their  ^ 
feathers.  If  you  have  fowls  .stolen  you  need  no  better  proof 
than  you  own  private  marking,  which  need  not  be  known  to  anyone  but  yourself,  keeping 
a  register.    Postpaid  for  25  cents,  or  free  for  two  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
three  3-month  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  OWN 

Magic  Lantern. 


Here  is  a  nice  little  article  for  an 
evening's  amusement.  This  Lantern  is 
of  a  new  pattern,  just  out  ;  made  of  tin, 
lacquered  in  red  and  brass.  Very  showy, 
ioi  inches  high,  six  slides.  Price,  post- 
paid, 75  cents,  or  free  for  three  subscri- 
bers at  50  cents,  or  six  6-month  subscri- 
bers at  25  cents  each.  With  Poultry 
Keeper,  one  year,  $1.10.  Extra  views, 
35  cents  per  dozen  slides. 

PAINT-BOXES. 


Every  child  wants,  and  should  have, 
one  of  these  if  they  show  any  disposition 
to  paint.  They  are  very  nice.  24  paints 
in  a  japanned  tin  box,  3^x6£  inches, 
moist  colors  with  brush.  Postpaid  for 
30  cents,  or  free  for  two  six  months  sub- 
scribers at  25  cents  each,  or  four  three 
months  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


TINY  LADIES. 


TWO  KINDS. 
BOTH  GIRLS. 


I  BLONDE. 
I  BRUNETTE. 


Each  Doll  is  9  inches  in  height,  mount- 
ed on  good  quality  of  cardboard,  in  en- 
velopes 5x9!  inches.  Envelopes  cream 
colored,  printed  in  colors.  Each  Doll 
with  Easel  Back  to  allow  it  to  stand  up- 
right. 3  superb  Hats  and  3  Dresses  with 
each  Doll.  The  Hats  of  latest  patterns, 
broad  brims  with  feathers  and  flowers. 
The  Dresses  in  full  fashion  in  Outing, 
Summer  and  Winter  Costumes.  The 
whole  lithographed  in  the  brightest 
colors  and  desigus  known  to  the  art. 

All  Cut  Out  Complete  Ready  for  Use. 
1  Doll.    3  Hats.    3  Dresses. 

The  above  2  dolls  and  two  sets  hats  and 
dresses  free  for  two  six-month  subscrib- 
ers at  25  cents  each,  or  mailed  for  2octs. 
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FOUR  WONDERFUL  BOOKS  WORTH  $100. 

AND  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER,  ONE  YEAR  ALL  FOR  $1. 


Ilustratcr  No    I,    Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Etc. 

Our  new  book.  The  Poultry  Keeper  Il- 
lustrator Quarterly,  No.  1,  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy,  but  for  sixty  cents  we 
send  it  with  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one 
year.  It  contains  over  forty  different  de- 
signs of  poultry  houses  alone.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  are  very  fine.  We  admit 
that  we  have  added  many  cuts  that  have 
appeared  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper,"  going 
back  several  years,  but  that  does  not 
make  the  book  any  the  less  valuable,  as 
we  bring  them  all  together.  The  follow- 
ing Is  a  list  of  the  contents,  and  every 
one  is  fully  described  in  detail,  some  of 
the  houses,  brooders,  etc.,  requiring  sev- 
eral illustrations  to  show  all  the  parts: 
CONTENTS. 

No.  1.— A  Six  Hundred  Hen  Farm. 

No.  2. — Harris'  Poultry  House  (two  cuts). 

No.  3.— Aldrich's  Brooder  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  4.— Guion's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  5.— Incubator  and  Brooder  House. 
No.  6.— Double  Poultry  House  (two  cuts). 
No.  7.— House  for  Laying  Ducks. 
No.  8. — Two-story  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  9.— Heater  and  Ventilator  Design 
(two  cuts). 

No.  10.— Roomy  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  11.— Bight  Poultry  House. 

No.  12.— Glass  Poultry  House. 

No.  13.— Miller's  Combination  House 
(four  cuts). 

No.  14.— Poultry  House  with  Protected 
Roosts. 

No.  15.— Device  for  High  Flyers  (two 
cuts). 

No.  16.— Poultry  House  and  Glass  Shed. 

No.  17.— Poultry  House  for  Thirty  Fowls 
(two  cuts) 

No.  18.— Roosting  Shed. 

No.  19.— Poultry  House,  Pigeon,  Loft  and 
Sheds. 

No.  20.— House  for  One  Flock  (two  cuts). 

No.  21.— Capt,  Phillips'  Poultry  House 
(two  cuts). 

No.   22. — Two-story   Poultrv  House. 

No.  23.— Comfort  Poultry  House. 

No.  24.— Cheap  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  25.— Covered  Movable  Runs  (four 
cuts). 

No.  26.— Poultry  House  with  Wings  (two 
cuts). 

No.  27.— Barber's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  28.— Double  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  29.— Boyd's  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  30.— Poultry  House  for  Small  Flock. 

No.  31. — Johnson's  Poultry  House. 

No.  32.— Poultry  House  for  City  Lot 
(two  cuts). 

No.  33.— Poultry  House  Ventilator  (two 
cuts). 

No.  34.— Six  Angular  Poultry  House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  35.— House  with  Glass  Runs. 


No.  36.— Byera'  Straw-packed  Poultry 
House. 

No.  37. — Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 
No.  38.— Duck  Shed. 

No.  39.— Poultry  House  with  Protected 
Sheds. 

No.  40.— Poultry  House  and  Open  Shed 
(two  cuts). 

No.  41.— Poultry  House  and  Underneath 
Runs. 

No.  42.— Clough's  Ventilator  for  Poultry 
House. 

No.  43.— Double  Glass  Roof  Poultry 
House. 

No.  44. — Pigeon  House  with  Wire  Run. 
No.  45. — Elwood's  Poultry   House  (two 
cuts). 

No.  46. — Marvin's  Poultry  House. 
No.  47.— Poultry  House  and  Sheds. 
No.    48. — Large    Brooder    House  (three 
cuts). 

No.  49.— Spangler's  Brooder. 
No.  50.— Regulator  for  Incubator. 
No.    51.— Capt.    Phillips'    urooder  (six 
cuts) 

No.  52.— Hot  Water  Brooder. 
No.  53.— Heater  for  Hot  Water  Incubator. 
No.  54. — Hewitt's  Brooder  (ten  cuts). 
No.  55. — Bishop's  Brooder  (five  cuts). 
No.  56.— Hoxsford's  Brooder  (two  cuts). 
No.   57. — Mrs.   Hennig's   Brooder  (three 
cuts). 

No.  58. — Double  Coops  (two  cuts). 

No.  59. — Brooder  House  for  One  Brood. 

No.  60. — Lincoln's  Brooder. 

No.  61.— Palmer's  Brooder  (seven  cuts). 

No.  62.— Chick  Feeding  Coop. 

No.  63. — Hen  Brooder. 

No.  64.— Lamp  Incubator  (three  cuts). 

No.  65. — Farm  and  Fireside  Brooder 
(five  cuts). 

No.  66.— Brooder  House  with  Glass  Runs. 

No.  67. — Windbreak  Fences  (two  cuts). 

No.  68.— Meek's  Feed  Trough  (two  cuts). 

No.  69. — Self-feeder  for  Chicks  (four 
cuts). 

No.  70.— Milk  Pan  Protector. 
No.  71.— Egg  Tester. 

No.  72.— Palmer's  Perfection  Feed 
Trough. 

No,  73.— Sanford's  Feed  and  Water 
Trough  (two  cuts). 

No.  74. — Fulton's  Feed  Bin  (two  cuts). 

No.  75. — North's  Drinking.  Box  for 
Chicks. 

No.  76.— A  Covered  Roost. 

No.  77. — Geissinger's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  78.— Self-closing  Nest  Box. 

No.  79. — Merry  man's  Feed  Trough. 

No.  80. — Swinging  Fountain. 

No.  81.— Nest  to  Prevent  Egg  Eating. 

No.  82. — Lane's  Continuous  Sitting  Box. 

No.  83.— Riddle's  Improved  Nest  Box. 

No.  84.— Barrel  Nests  for  Hens  (two 
cuts). 

No.  85.— Kidder's  Nests  for  Egg  Eaters 
(five  cuts). 
No.  86.— Gillam's  Coop  Bottom. 
No.   87.— Winter  Drinking  Fountain. 
No.  88.— Robbin's  Nest  Box  (three  cuts). 
No.  89.— Non-freezing  Water  Pan. 
No.  90.— Keg  Fountain. 
No.  91.— Bottle  Drinking  Fountain. 
No.  92.— Tobacco  Can  Drinking  Vessel. 
No.  93.— Feeding  Coop  for  Small  Chicks. 


No.  94.— Helpman's  Improved  Coop. 

No.  95. — Movable  Roost. 

No.  96.— Rat-proof  Roost. 

No.  97. — Perch  and  Droppings  Board. 

No.  98.— Cheap  Poultry  House  Heater. 

No.  99.— Neal's  Mink  Trap. 

No.  100.— Muslin-covered  Run  for  Chicks. 

No.  101.— Lice  Proof  Roost. 

No.  102.— Box  to  Prevent  Sitting. 

No.  103.— Movable  Roost. 

No.  104.— Safety  Lamp  for  Incubator. 

No.  105.— Home-made  Feed  Cutter. 

No.  106.— Novel  Rat  Trap. 

No.  107.— Syringes  and  Poultry  Bit. 

No.  108.— Movable  Nest. 

All  for  twenty-five  cents — yes,  all  for 
ten  cents,  when  you  subscribe  for  the 
"Poultry  Keeper." 

Tou  cannot  get  another  such  illustrated 
book  in  the  United  States,  not  even  for 
fifty  times  the  price  of  this,  and  a  single 
design  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  every 
illustration  has  description,  and  has  a 
paper  cover. 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  get  the  book  and 
the  "Poultry  Keeper"  one  year  for  sixty 
cents.  The  "Poultry  Keeper"  alone  is 
fifty  cents,  which  makes  the  cost  of  the 
book  only  ten  cents,  the  regular  price  of 
the  book  being  twenty-five  cents.  Poultry 
Keeper  Company,  Parkesburg,  Chester 
coiunty.  Pa. 

Illustrator  No.  2 — Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

This  book  is  the  latest  on  Incubators  and 

Brooders,  and  is  one  of  the  four  that  is  in 

our  $1.00  combination,  which  includes  the 

"Poultry  Keeper"  one  year. 

CONTENTS. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATOR.— 
Why  the  Incubator  is  Superior  to  the 
Hen.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch.  Cost  of 
Hatching  a  Chick.  Cooling  the  Eggs. 
How  to  Judge  the  Moisture  (Illustrated). 
The  Kind  of  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Gen- 
eral Rules  for  Hatching. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  INCUBATOR. — 
Plans  of  Hot  Water  Incubator  (Parts  Il- 
lustrated).   Plans  for  Lamp  Incubator. 
Directions  for  Operating. 

RAISING  THE  CHICKS.— 
How  to   Feed   the  Chicks.   Why  They 
Die.    Best  Breeds  for  Broilers.  Advant- 
ages of  Brooders.   The  First  Few  Days. 
The  Old  Hen's  Way.   Cause  of  Loss. 

WHAT  IS  AN  EGG?— 
Causes  of  Inferior  Eggs.   The  Air  Bub- 
bles.   Eggs  from  Fat  Hens.  Composition 
of  Eggs.   Eggs  for 'Hatching. 

TESTING  THE  EGGS  (with  several  Il- 
lustrations).— 
The  Egg  Tester.   Viewing  the  Progress 
of  the  Chicks  in  the  Shells.   The  Critical 
Period. 

SELLING  BROILERS. — 
When  to  Sell  and  How  to  Ship  to  Mar- 
ket.   When  the  Best  Prices  are  Obtained. 
Frozen  Poultry.    Prices  of  Broilers  for 
every  Week  in  the  Year. 


FERTILITY  OF  EGGS.— 
When  Eggs  are  Fertile.   Valuable  Ex- 
periments Given  from  Several  Authori- 
ties. 

Also,  about  forty  Illustrations  of  houses., 
heaters,  nests,  roosts,  coops,  etc.,  with 
eight  pages  of  valuable  selected  articles. 

Illustrator  No.  3 — Diseases. 

This  book  contains  more  Information  on 
Diseases  than  any  other  ever  issued,  and 
is  one  of  those  that  are  included  in  the 
"Poultry  Keeper  and  Four  Books"  combi- 
nation for  only  $1.00.  The  book  alone  is 
25  cents. 

CONTENTS. 
ANATOMY  OF  FOWLS  (Illustrated).— 

The  Body.   Organs  of  Nutrition.  Causes 

of  Disease.   Indications  of  Disease.  Cold 

and  Warmth. 
ROUP— THE  GREAT  SCOURGE.— 

Ventilation  Theories.   Family  Fatalitv. 

Indications     of     Roup.  Consumption.- 

Diphtheria,    Swelled  Heads.  Remedies. 

General  Rules. 
CHICKEN  CHOLERA.— 

Symptoms  of  Cholera.   How  it  Affects 

Fowls.   Indigestion.     Remedies    to  be 

Tried. 

GAPES  IN  CHICKS  (Illustrated).— 
Symptoms  of  Gapes.   Cause  of  Gapes. 
Prevention.   Experiments  Tried.  Reme- 
dies. 

CROP  BOUND.— 
The  Cause   of  the  Difficulty.   How  to- 
Relieve  the  Fowl.   Remedies  and  Pre- 
ventives. 

MOULTING  OF  HENS.—  ' 
How  to  Manage  During  the  Process  of 
Moulting.   Advantages  of  Moulting. 

EGG  FOOD  AND  SUNDRIES.— 
How    to    Prepare    Condition  Powders. 
Chlorinated    Soda,   Cheap    Tonics.  To 
Destroy  Rats.   Moisture  on  the  Walls. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DISEASES.— 
Egg  Bound.  Skin  Diseases.  Worms. 
Enteritis.  Scaly  Legs.  Lice.  To  Pre- 
vent Egg  Eating  (two  illustrations).  Leg 
•  Weakness.  Bumble  Foot.  Soft-Shell 
Eggs.  Crooked  Breasts.  Chicken  Pox. 
Frosted  Combs.   Warts  and  Sore  Heads. 

SELECTED  EXTRACTS. — 
A  Chapter  on  Grit.   Nearly  Fifty  Dif- 
ferent Subjects  (selected)  of  great  value, 
thrown  in  as  good  measure. 

Illustrator  No.  4. 

(Nearly  on  Press.) 
Descriptions  of  Leading  Breeds.  How 
to  Prepare  for  Shows.  Points  of  the 
Breeds.  All  the  Different  Points  Describ- 
ed. Many  other  subjects,  which  will  be 
given  in  the  General  List  of  Contents,  in- 
cluding 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  FOWLS, 
On  which  subject  there  is  no  other  book 
in  existence,  and  is  worth  $10,  as  it  will 
enable  any  one  to  score  his  birds  without 
difficulty.  Only  25  cents,  and  is  included- 
in  the  $1.00  combination  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper"  one  year  and  four  books. 
roULTRY  KEEPKHis25c  f or  6  months.  50c  per  year.. 

Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


Books  at  Five  Cents  Each—Worth  Twenty-five  Cents. 


Being  back  numbers  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper,"  published  by  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list) 
sent  free  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each 
is  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five  cents 
In  stamps: 

TESTING  EGGS,  (illustrated).  August, 
1885,  Sept.,  1890,  Dec,  1893,  June.  1891, 
June,  1892,  latter  full  of  illustrations. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  (description).  PRE- 
SERVING EGGS.    Sept.,  1885. 

BUFF  COCHINS,  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

ROUEN  DUCKS,  (description).  DAKIN'S 
BROODER.  Dec,  1885. 

HOW  TO  SHIP  POULTRY.  TOULOUSE 
GEESE, (  description).   Sept.,  1886. 

PLAN  OF  A  BROILER  HOUSE.  Breeds 
of  Ducks.  The  West  Chester  GAPE  and 
ROUP  Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

ALL  ABOUT  ROUP,  eight  columns.  Nov., 
1886. 

ALL  ABOUT  CHOLERA,  seven  columns. 
Dec,  1886.    April,  1893. 

TESTING  EGGS,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.  Dec,  1886,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

CAPONIZING,  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1892,  July,  1892. 

GAPES,  four  columns,  March.  1887. 

ALL  ABOUT  TURKEYS,  seven  columns. 
March,  1892. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  HOT  WATER  IN- 
CUBATOR, (illustrated).  FRENCH 
MODE  OF  CRAMMING  FOWLS.  MRS. 
MOORE'S  EGG  PRESERVING  RE- 
CIPE. WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE 
SHELLS.    July,  1887. 

ALL  ABOUT  PRESERVING  EGGS,  six 
columns.  AN  EGG  TURNER.  HAR- 
RIS' POULTRY  HOUSE.    Sept.,  1887. 

ALL  ABOUT  LICE,  (illustrated).  Oct., 
1887,  and  Dec.  1891.  The  latter  shows 
the  kinds  of  lice,  magnified. 

POULTRY  DISEASES.  CROP-BOUND. 
EGG  BOUND.  FEATHER  PULLING. 
SOFT-SHELL  EGGS.  HENS  EATING 
EGGS.  BUMBLE  FOOT.  SCABBTE 
LEGS.  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases). 
A  BIG  EGG  FARM  (prices).    Nov.,  1887. 

AN  INCUBATOR  REGULATOR.  PLANS 
OF  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 
DORKINGS.    December.  1887. 

MAKING  CONDITION  POWDERS. 
POINTS  FOR  PASTING  UP.  HOW  TO 
RAISE  DUCKS.  SHIPPING  AND 
DRESSING  POULTRY  FOR  CHICAGO. 
January,  1888. 


HOW  MUCH  FEED  TO  GIVE.  POUL- 
TRY HOUSE  FLOORS.  LEE'S  $10.00 
HOUSE.  A  CHEAP  TANK  FOR  IN- 
CUBATOR. A  CHEAP  EGG  TESTER. 
June.  1888. 

PRICES  FOR  THE  WHOLE  YEAR, 
TWO  YEARS  GIVEN,  AND  PRICES 
OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  POULTRY  FOR 
EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR.  FOR 
NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO.  Feb., 
1888.    Also.  April,  1892. 

POULTRY  HOUSES.  April,  1887,  Oct., 
1888,  and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

ALL  ABOUT  DUCKS,  five  columns. 
MAJ.  JORDAN'S  HOT  WATER  SYS- 
TEM.   Aug.,  1888.  and  Dec,  1892. 

THE  HEN  AND  THE  FOOD.   July,  1888. 

FERTILIZATION  OF  EGGS,  five  col- 
umns. THE  FERRET  FEEDING  FOR 
EGGS.    Sept..  1888. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BREEDS— LIGHT 
BRAHMAS,  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
PILE  LEGHORNS.  LANGSHANS, 
HOUDANS  and  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Five  columns.  HOW  TO  PLACE  THE 
THERMOMETER,     (illustrated).  Nov., 

SHIPPING  POULTRY  TO  MARKET— 
all  about  it.   Dec,  1888. 

HOW  TO  FEED  FOR  EGGS.  HOW 
MUCH  TO  FEED.  THE  KINDS  OF 
FOODS.  CONDITION  POWDERS.  A 
WHOLE  BOOK  IN  A  SMALL  COM- 
PASS. Nearly  eight  columns  on  feed- 
ing, with  tables  and  proportions.  Oct., 
1891. 

THE  BRONZE  TURKEY,  (description). 
MORE  ABOUT  FEEDING.  PRESERV- 
ING EGGS  WITH  COLD  AIR.  BEES- 
WAX AND  PARAFFINE.    Feb.,  1889. 

SHIPPING  COOPS,  (illustrated).  The 
"FARM  JOURNAL"  HOT  WATER 
BROODER.    March.  1889. 

YOUNG  TURKEYS.  ALL  ABOUT 
GEESE.  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT. 
MATING  PLYMOUTH  ™ROCKS.  PRE- 
SERVING EGGS.  PARTRIDGE  COCH- 
INS. ELEVEN  REASONS  WHY  EGGS 
DO  NOT  HATCH.    July,  1889. 

BROODERS,  INCUBATORS.  APPLI- 
ANCES, POULTRY  HOUSES.  Etc.. 
(many  illustrations).  Aug.,  1889,  and 
Aug.,  1891.  These  two  books  are  worth 
$10.00. 

POINTS  ON  RAISING  BROILERS, 
(forty-two  rules).  Everybody  should  have 
this.  CLOVER  HAY  AS  FOOD,  (illus- 
trating the  cutter).  THE  WYAN- 
DOTTE. FERTILIZATION  OF  EGGS. 
SCORING  GAMES.    Oct..  1889. 

RUDD'S  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM.  May, 
1890.   Two  pages  (illustrated). 


THE  VENTILATOR  DISCUSSION.  Dec, 
1889,  and  the  "PRINCIPLES  OF  VEN- 
TILATION,"  in   March,  1890. 

RANKIN'S  GREAT  DUCK  FARM,  (il- 
lustrated).   July,  1890. 

SCIENCE  OF  INCUBATION,  BY  HOCK, 
two  pa^es.   Oct.,  1890. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION  IN  EGYPT, 
(illustrated).   Dec.  1890. 

SPONGIA  AS  A  ROUP  CURE— four  col- 
umns.  Jan..  1891. 

WHOLE  LIBRARY  OF  POINTS.  A 
grand  issue.   Aug.,  1892. 

POINTS  ON  HATCHING  BROILERS.  A 
whole  library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is 
worth  $50.00.    Oct.,  1892. 

INCUBATOR  APPLIANCES.  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF  NESTS,  TROUGHS, 
NOVELTIES.  Etc.  Full  of  illustrations. 
Sept..  1891. 

BROILERS  AND  DUCKLINGS.  EMUL- 
SIONS for  LICE.    May,  1892. 

DISTINCTION  OF  SEX.   July,  1892. 

STAMP  AND  WEIGHT  OF  BREEDS. 
Aug.,  1892. 

PLAN  OF  A  LAMP  INCUBATOR.  HOW 
TO  FATTEN  FOWLS.  RAISING 
GEESE  FOR  MARKET.    Sept.,  1892. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  Oct.,  1892,  and 
Nov..  1888. 

SPECIAL  ON  DUCKS.  HEATING  A 
POULTRY  HOUSE,  cheap  method. 
PIGEONS  FOR  MARKET..    Dec.  1892. 

HATCHING  CHICKS  WITH  HENS. 
HALLOCK'S  GREAT  DUCK  FARM, 
(illustrated).  GUINEAS.  THE  DECI- 
MAL SYSTEM.   January,  1893. 

FEEDING,,  THE  EGG-MAKING  ELE- 
MENTS. *  Feb..  1893. 


VALUE  OF  POULTRY  PRODUCTS, 
April,  1S93,  and  Mav,  1893. 

WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL, 
(Campbell).    May,  1893. 

WHAT  IS  AN  EGG;  ITS  COMPOSITION. 
PREPARING  BIRDS  FOR  SHOWS. 
Nov.  1893. 

BONES  AND  CLOVER.    June,  1893. 

CORRECT  HEATER  FOR  HOT-WATER 
INCUBATOR.  PREVENTING  PULL- 
ING FEATHERS.  CHEAPEST  POUL- 
TRY HOUSE.    August,  1893. 

ANATOIO  OF  THE  FOWL.  SOME- 
THING .'  I EW  ON  MOISTURE.  Sept... 
1893. 

KEEPING  HENS  WITHOUT  ROOST- 
ERS. MO  ^ABLE  ROOSTS.  BILL  OF 
FARE  FOR  CHICKS  AND  FOR 
STANDARD  AND  WHITE  WONDER 
FOWLS,  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1893. 
CUSHMAN'S  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
,  TURKEYS.      BENNETT'S  SHIPPING 

COOP.   Dec.  1893. 
KINNEY  ON  FEEDING  MEAT.  HEAT- 
ING A  POULTRY  HOUSE.    Jan.,  1894. 
Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.   The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  refer- 
ence. It  will  save  much  time  inquiring 
for  special  articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses.  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  TUrkeys.  Points  on  Hatching, 
Points  on  Raising  Broilers.  Testing  Eggs, 
and  some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times 
the  price,  as  there  is  no  book  published 
that  can  even  compete  with  a  single  num- 
ber:    Poulthy  Keeper  Co  ,  Parkesburg.  Pa. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  BARCABN. 

We  have  some  small  cards  we  wish  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who- 
raises  poultry,  and  for  e\  ery  hundred  you  thus  place  we  will  allow  you  twenty- 
five  cents  on  the  combination  price  of  $1  for  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  the  four 
Illustrators.  Fill  out  and  return  this,  as  you  cannot  get  the  reduction  until 
you  fill  out  another  blank  which  will  come  to  you  with  the  cards. 
Pcultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Send  .hundred  of  your  small  cards,  prepaid,  and  will  place  them 

in  our  circulars  rind  letters  and  hand  to  poultry  raisers,  you  to  allow  us  on  our 
next  order  for  subscription  twenty-five  cents  for  e»ch  hundred  cards  ihus  placed, 
which  we  will  specify  on  a  blank  that  you  will  enclose  with  the  cards  fir  that  pur- 
pose, which  blank  we  will  return  to  you  properly  filled  out  when  we  order  our 
next  subscription. 

Name   Post  Office  - 
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State. 
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Money  in  Your 
^        Hen  House! 

£  DO  YOD  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  IT  OUT? 

< 

Don't  rely  on  one  man's  opinion.  Don't  confine  your  investigation  to  one  section  of  the 
United  States,  but  read  the  most  practical  journals  on  Poultry  Raising  for  profit  in  all  parts — 
the  East  and  West,  the  North  and  the  South  and  Middle  States.    The  whole  field  covered  by 
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The  Great  Block  of  Five. 

POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
SOUTHERN  FANCIER,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
INTER-STATE  POULTRYMAN,  Tiffin,  0. 
POULTRY  HERALD.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

MIDLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Now  you  will  say  "I  certainly  should  have  every  one  of  these  Poultry  Papers,  but 
cost  too  much  money  and  I  can't  afford  it."    But  you  can.    Listen  to  our  proposition: 
publishers  of  the  GREAT  BLOCK  OF  FIVE  POULTRY  PAPERS  want  every  fancier 
poultry  raiser  in  the  United  States  to  read  these  papers  this  year  and  they  now  offer  for  a 
ted  time  only  the  whole  block  one  year  for 

ONE  DOLLHR, 

"Oh  yes,"  you  will  say,  'I  can  afford  that,  in  fact,  I  cannot  afford  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass."  Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us  One  Dollar  and  we  will  send  you  all  five  of  the 
poultry  journals  named  above.  Good  for  renewals  also.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  POUL- 
TRY KEEPER,  send  us  One  Dollar  and  we  will  renew  your  subscription  and  send  you  the 
four  other  papers  named. 
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The 
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When  placing  Advertising 

remember  that  all  the 
Poultry  Papers  named  in 
the  Great  Block  of 

Five  are 
Excellent  Mediums. 


HERE  IS  THE  WAY  TO  ORDER. 

Publishers  POULTRY  KEEPER,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa  —Enclosed  find 
One  Dollar  for  which  send  me  the  Great  Block  of  Five  Poultry  Papers. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


State. 


Address,  POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Penna. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


To  Pruvent  Eggs  Hatching.— What 
would  you  use  to  keep  eggs  from  hatching, 
as  some  will  follow  you  to  the  market  to 
buy  eggs  for  setting  ?— J.  A.  M.,  Whites- 
burg,  Tenn. 

Dip  the  small  ends  for  half  a  minute  in 
boiling  water— only  the  tip  ends.  Subjec* 
them  to  sulphur  fumes  in  a  close  box  is  an- 
other method.  Also,  if  preferred,  bore  into 
the  large  end  with  a  fine  cambric  needle, 
fixed  to  a  cork. 

Feeding  Starch.— Would  you  advise 
feeding  corn  and  wheat  starch  to  chickens, 
either  young  or  old  stock  ?  I  am  in  the 
laundry  business,  and  I  have  a  little  .starch 
left  every  Saturday  after  our  work  is  done 
and  we  have  to  throw  it  away.  It  is  pure 
corn  and  wheat  starch.— E.  R.  L.,  Kittan- 
ning,  Pa. 

It  is  very  good  food  in  winter  and  -will 
serve  admirably  if  given  with  meat  or  other 
foods.    You  need  not  throw  it  away. 

A  Batch  of  Good  Questions.— 1.  Does 
cutting  a  hen's  wing  have  any  tendency  to 
stop  her  from  laying  ?  2.  What  is  the  most 
fattening  feed  for  capons  ?  3.  How  can  I 
tell  slips  from  roosters  ?  4.  How  are  capons 
dressed  for  Washington  market?  5.  Will 
smoke  from  a  coal  oil  lamp  kill  chicks,  and 
will  it  kill  an  embryo?  6.  How  much  must 
broiiers  weigh  and  how  must  they  be  dressed 
to  secure  the  best  rrarket  price?  7.  What 
is  an  average  price  for  a  broiler  from  March 
to  June  ?  8.  What  is  the  average  price  of 
capons  in  the  Washington  market,  and 
when  are  the  best  prices  to  be  obtained. — J. 

B.  H.,  Berkeley  Springs,  Va. 

1.  No.  2.  Corn,  wheat,  cornmeal,  etc. 
3.  Slips  show  more  combs  than  capons;  a 
good  capon  should  b.  ve  no  comb.  4.  We 
are  not  familiar  w  ,n  the  requirements  of 
that  market.  .  oo  dense  or  continued, 
it  may.  6.  About  one  and  one  half  pounds 
each;  they  are  dry  picked,  undrawn,  remov- 
ing the  feathers  and  pin  feathers  only.  7. 
About  twenty-five  cents;  see  our  Illustra- 
tor, No,  2,  which  gives  prices  for  a  whole 
year.  8.  We  do  not  know ;  any  commission 
merchant  can  inform  you. 

Which  Breeds.— Which  of  the  breeds 
■or  varieties  come  first  to  maturity,  which 
is  the  hardiest  and  the  best  winter  layer  ? 
2.  What  is  tne  number  of  eggs  as  best 
known  in  average  per  year  of  each  of  the 
following:  Black  and  White  Plymouth 
Koeks  and  White  Wyandoites  ?— R.  V., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  The  Hamburgs  and  Leghorns  mature 
first;  the  Wyandotte  matures  a  month 
earlier  than  the  Plymouth  Rock.  As  to 
which  is  the  hardier  or  best  winter  layers 
it  depends  largely  on  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies, and  is  difficult  to  answer.  2.  We  do 
not  believe  thore  is  five  eggs  difference  be- 
tween them  in  a  whole  yeaf,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  excelling. 

IF  Clover.— I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  in  reference  to  clover  culture. 
Is  it  a  nice  thing  to  plant  in  my  chicken 
yard,  and.  if  so.  what  kind  and  if  sown 
now  would  it  make  spring  pasture?  How 
much  is  required  per  acre.— J.  M.  M., 
Maxton,  N.  C. 

About  sixteen  quarts  per  acre.  Clover 
is  a  biennial  and  does  not  mature  until  the 
second  year.  It  is  seeded  down  very  early 
in  spring,  the  common  red  clover  being 
used.  We  suggest  white  clover  sown  in 
spring  and  scarlet  jlover  in  the  fall,  which 
will  be  ready  by  spring. 

Cork  for  Packing  Incubators. — 
Please  let  me  know  if  ground  cork  will 
make  as  good  packing  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator  as  the  sawdust.— T.  E. 

C,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

;  Yes,  it  will  answer  admirably  but  is 
more  exp3iisive.  Wheat  chaff  is  also  ex- 
cellent. 

Feed  Oats  and  Meat.— First,  In  feeding 
whole  oats  shouid  thev  always  be  scalded, 
or  may  they  be  fed  dry  and  "without  other 
grain?  For  instance  one  night  wheat  and 
another  night  oats,  as  we  feed  very  little  or 
no  com.  Second,  In  feeding  meat  would 
you  prefer  feeding  it  raw  or  cooked?  We 
Lave  fed  both,  but  would  like  to  know 
which  is  likely  to  produce  the  best  results. 
— C  A.  W.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oats  may  be  fed  dry  or  scalded,  as  pre- 
ferred. A  great  many  feed  meat  raw,  but  it 
is  less  liable  to  cause  bowel  trouble  wh  en 
•  oked. 


Black  Feathers  iu  White  Plymouth 
Rocks. — I  have  a  white  Plymouth  Rock 
cock  tnat  scored  ninety-six  points  at  a  show 
in  1895,  but  when  he  moulted  this  fall  he  had 
two  black  feathers  in  his  hackle,  one  in  each 
wing  and  one  in  the  tail.  Will  he  transmit 
this  black  color  to  his  progeny,  if  mated  to 
good  strong  stock  of  his  own  variety  ? — J. 
C.  B.,  Townsend,  Ohio. 

It  is  probable  that  he  may  transmit  the 
black  and  it  is  best  to  avoid  any  defects. 

Inbreeding. — Can  I  breed  from  my 
sli  ck,  ail  ha  ched  from  eggs  of  one  yard,  as 
I  was  disappointed  in  stock  1  got  from  one 
party. — H.  H  ,  Elgin,  111. 

It  may  be  done  once,  that  is,  this  year; 
but  be  sure  and  get  a  change  of  blood  next 
season, 

Enlargement  of  Liver.— Give  a  cure 
for  enlargement  of  the  liver.— A.  F.  B..  Te- 
koa,  Wash. 

There  is  no  cure;  it  is  caused  by  over- 
feeding, especially  on  too  much  grain. 

Regulator. — Where  can  I  get  a  regula- 
tor or  thermostatic  bars. — G.  P.,  Salem,  Va. 

From  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomingion,  In- 
diana. He  can  supply  most  anything  you 
need. 

Buff  Pekin  Bantams.— 1.  What  is  the 
description  of  the  Buff  Pekin  Bantams.  2. 
Will  a  cock  breed  with  mother  and  sisters? 
— D.  M.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

1.  They  are  the  same  in  color  as  Buff 
Cochins,  being  correct  n  uff  Cochin  Ban- 
tains,  having  siugle  comb,  heavily  feathered 
shanks,  and  "rich,  clear  buff  plumage," 
etc.  2,  Yes. 

Wild  Turkeys.— Where  can  I  procure 
half-wild  or  quarter-wild  gobblers,  as  I  un- 
derstand that  such  are  preferred  to  all 
other  kinds  for  "new  blood." 

From  Mrs.  W.  F.  Jackson,  Jetersville, 
Va.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  use 
the  gobblers  that  have  wild  blood  in  them, 
as  the  chicks  will  be  hardy  and  the  loss 
gieatly  reduced. 


Which  Male.— Nux  Vomica. 

A  subscriber  who  has  2~>0  hens,  all  run- 
ning at  larg9,  wishes  to  know  what  to  do 
in  mating  up  some  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
also  states  that  he  cured  bowel  disease  with 
nux  vomica.   He  says: 

I  would  like  to  know  which  would  it  be 
better  forme  to  do.  to  have  two  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens  and  four  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  s,  also  one  two-year  old  rooster  and 
one  plain  old  rooster,  both  White  Plymouth 
Rocks?  I  waut  to  yard  the  above  bens  and 
pullets  in  one  yard.  Which  rooster  shall  I 
mate  .vithtbem  I  also  have  five  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens.  "Would  it  do  to  put 
them  in  the  >ame  yard,  as  I  have  no  other 
yard  for  them?  My  other  chickens  are  Leg- 
horns and  Minorca  <\  all  running  together 
on  a  farm.  In  all  I  have  about  2bi)  Would 
you  call  these  mongrels?  Also,  with  the 
above,  1  have  some  yellow  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  a  few  Andalusians.  It  is  a  mixture, 
yet  there  is  some  good  blood  among  them. 
I  have  not  done  as  well  this  year  as  I  have 
in  former  years,  as  I  did  i»ot  get  started 
right  the  past  spring  on  account  of  the 
February  snows  stopping  the  hens  from 
laying,  which  caused  them  to  sit  later. 

In  a  former  letter  I  asked  for  a  remedy 
for  bowel  trouble,  and  your  reply  was  nux 
vomica  in  their  drinking  water,  but  as  we 
have  running  water  and  do  not  have  to 
water  the  chickens,  I  just  give  it  to  them  in 
a  spoon;  about  six  drops  twice  a  day,  and  I 
have  cured  several  in  that  way.  I  thought 
this  might  peihaps  be  a  help  to  someone 
else. 

We  advise  using  the  younger  of  the  roos- 
ters, provided  he  is  pure-bred.  Put  all  the 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  to- 
gether. It  would  probably  be  an  advant- 
age to  buy  a  White  Plymouth  Rock  cock- 
erel. The  birds  running  at  large  are  not 
mongrels  but  grades, and  if  pure- bred  males 
are  used  every  year  the  flock  v/ill  improve. 

In  using  nux  vomica  for  bowel  disease 
add  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  drinking 
water,  or  two  drops  on  a  bread  crumb,  as 
six  drops  is  rather  a  large  dose.  When  us- 
ing it  give  i>  once  a  day  for  a  week  and 
then  cease.  If  in  the  water  do  not  use  it 
longer  than  a  week.  Be  careful  not  to  put 
the  vial  where  any  member  of  the  family 
may  get  it  by  mistake,  as  it  is  a  deadly 
poison. 

"The  Crack  Train  of  the  World."— 
A  prominent  New  York  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  leather  goods  said  in  our  hearing 
the  other  day,  "I  have  traveled  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  consider  the 
traiu  which  leaves  Chicago  every  day  at 
6.30  p.  m.  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way 'The  Ciack  Train  of  the  World.'  'J  in 
which  statement  thousands  of  others  heart- 
ily con  cur. 


Crop  Filled  With  Water. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Kaufman,  Hughesville,  Pa., 
has  a  case  to  deal  with,  and  one  which  has 
been  met  by  others,  and  for  that  reason  we 
give  the  details,  as  mentioued  by  him.  He 

says :  " 

I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  hatched 
April  7th,  1S96.  I  noticed  her  walking 
around  very  slowly,  seeming  to  have  no  ac- 
tivity about  her  at  all.  On  examination  I 
found  the  crop  filled  with  water,  and  by 
holding  her  head  down  I  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing some  of  the  water  out  of  the  mouth. 
Mow,  what  is  wrong  with  her?  I  have 
twelve  pullets  and  two  cockerels  in  the 
pen.  The  pen  is  warm,  I  think  just  right. 
In  the  mornings  I  feed  soft  feed,  two  parts 
bran,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part 
ground  corn  and  one  part  middlings, 
scalded.  At  noon,  I  feed  a  little  wheat  and 
buckwheat  to  make  them  scratch.  In  the 
evening,  I  give  tbem  corn  (warm)  and  <;ive 
lukewarm  drinking  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  No  one  ar  und  here  ever 
heard  of  such  a  case  and  for  this  reason  I 
write  to  vou  for  information.  I  would  be 
much  oblige  to  you  if  you  would  reply 
through  the  next  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

It  is  indigestion,  due  to  too  much  gram 
feed.  That  noon  grain,  to  "make  them 
scratch,"  is  wrong.  Use  a  tablespoonful 
of  millet  seed  only.  Mr.  Kaufman  states 
how  he  feeds  in  "  parts,"  but  does  not  give 
the  quantity.  The  remedy  is  to  withhold 
all  food  from  the  pullet  for  three  days,  (a 
week  will  do  no  harm,)  and  give  her  two 
drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  on  a  bread 
ci umo,  one.  a  day. 

The  above  food  given  is  all  grain,  and  the 
hens  must  sooner  or  later  succumb  to  such 
a  continued  concentrated  diet. 

Leghorns  or  Minorcas— Which  ? 
Mr.  A.  F.  Meeks,  Urbana,  111. ,  wishes  to 
know  which  is  the  better,  Leghorns  or  Mi- 
norca?, and  asks  several  questions  regard- 
ing them  which  may  interest  others.  He 
says: 

I  want  to  keep  hens  for  eggs  for  market. 
Which  would  you  prefer — Vlinorcas  or 
Leghorns?  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
virtue  of  the  d  ifferent  colors  of  these  two 
breeds  ?  Is  the  Rose  Comb  variety  as  good 
as  the  Single  Co  lib?  Does  the  Buff  Leg- 
horn really  lay  as  large  an  egg  as  the  3Ii- 
uorcas,  as  some  havcclaimed  ? 

Both  breeds  possess  advantages.  The 
Leghorns,  being  smaller,  naturally  mature 
a  little  earlier,  but  the  Minorcas  lay  eggs 
of  larger  sizj.  Some  maintain  that  Mi- 
norcas lay  the  larger  number  of  eggs  but 
this  is  not  admitted  by  o'hers.  It  is  a  dis- 
puted point.  The  rose  comb  and  single- 
comb  varieties  do  not  differ,  nor  has  the 
color  any  influence  in  the  matter  of  laying. 
Some  Buff  Leghorns  lay  large  eggs  and 
some  small,  but  for  ihe  average  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  breed  can  excel  the  Minorcas  in 

sizes  of  eggs.   

A  Chapter  on  Gapes. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  cause  of  gapes.  Theorias 
are  plentiful  in  this  direction.  Lewis 
Wright  says  "  gapes  is  a  fatal  disease  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  infectious."  Yet 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
cause. 

Herbert  Myrick  in  his  book.  "  The  Practi- 
cal Poultry  Grower,"  says  "  gapes  is  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  damp,  filthy  quarters.'' 

B.  N.  Pierce  says  gapes  are  caused  by 
angle  worms. 

H.  B.  Geer  says  they  are  caused  by  lice. 

G.  E.  Chalfant  says  gapes  are  not  found 
on  sandy  soil,  but  on  heavy  clay  soil. 

William  Hoffman,  in  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Journal,  says: 

'I  do  not  believe  gapes  come  from  the  earth 
worm ,  but  that  they  are  inate,"  born  in  the 
chick.  He  also  believes  that  dew  is  one  of 
the  causes,  and  that  clucks  running  in  the 
dew  cause  the  worm  to  develop  and  grow. 
.  The '' American  Farm  and  Home  Cyclo- 
pedia" has  the  following  about  gapes: 
"  Gapes  are  worms  in  the  throat  of  chicks. 
Symptoms:  gaping  and  stretching  out  the 
neck  accompanied  by  lassitude.  Cause:  im- 
pure and  stagnant  water." 

Some  writers  a-sert  that  the  eggs  of  the 
earth  worm  produce  gapes  when  eaten  by 
chicks,  but  do  they  know  positively  that 
earth  worms  lay  or  produce  eggs  ? 

Iu  the  years  "that  I  have  been  breeding 
fowls,  I  have  had  gapes  in  my  yards  occas- 
ionally, but  never  in  a  violent  form  bnt 
once,  when  fifty  Pnrtridgo  Cochin  chicks, 
ranging  in  age  from  one  to  three  months, 
were  afflicted,  some  badly,  some  lightly. 
But  I  was  prompt  with  remedies  and  did  not 
lose  a  chic  ',  though  the  affliction  held  on 
six  weeks  before  I  got  the  chicks  rid  of  it. 

Among  my  May  and  June  batched  chicks 
I  did  not  have  a  case  of  gapes,  though  it 
rained  a  are  it  deal.  The  chicks  had  the  run 
of  a  large  field  and  garden  where  earth 
worms  were  plenty,  and  could  be  picked  up 
anywhere.  Necessarily  tiles'*  chicks  were 
much  exposed  to  the  rain  and  their  quarters 
were  damp  all  the  time.  But  no  gapes  ap- 
peared, although  dampness  and  angle  worms 
are  said  to  be  a  cause  of  gapes. 


Fifty  Partridge  Cochin  chicks  were 
hatched  in  July.  During  this  month  and 
August  very  little  rain  fell.  In  fact  these 
months  with  September  were  the  dryest 
known  in  Tennessee  for  years,  where  I  re- 
sided. Yet  every  chick  had  gapes.  It  was 
impossible  during  these  months  to  find  an 
earth  worm,  as  I  dug  repeatedly  for  them  in 
various  places.  Even  if  the  chicks  had 
hankered  after  earth  worms  they  could  not 
have  obtained  one.  Here  was  a  plain  case 
that  earth  worms  were  not  responsible  for 
the  gapes.  And,  as  the  earth  worms  crawl- 
ing out  through  the  dry  ground,  and  layiug 
ing  their  eggs  on  the  top  of  the  ground  (if 
they  do  lay  eggs,  which  I  doubt)  "s  too  ab- 
surd for  consideration  If  earth  worms  do 
deposit  eggs,  they  deposit  them  in  the 
ground  where  it  is  moist,  beyond  the  reach 
of  fowls  and  chicks.  And  right  here  I  will 
ask,  why  is  it  that  grown  fowls  do  not  have 
gapes,  when  they  can  eat  worms  and  their 
eggs  just  the  same  as  the  chicks  ? 

The  late  hatched  chicks  occupied  the  same 
house  and  thasame  grounds  occupied  by  the 
early  hatched  broeds  which  had  no  gapes. 
Now  if  earth  worms  cuu^e  gapes,  whv  did 
not  my  early  hatched  chicks  have  them, 
when  all  the  conditions  were  favorable  to 
produce  gapes,  as  is  claimed  by  some  very 
intelligent  breeders  ?  And  why  did  my  later 
broods  have  gapes  when  the  conditions  were 
positively  against  the  appearance  of  gapes  ? 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  chicks,  the 
hens  and  the  premises  failed  to  reveal  a 
single  louse,  nit,  mite  or  chicken  suider. 
The  houses  and  runs  were  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  well  covered  with  air  slacked 
lime.  The  roosts  were  painted  with  tar  and 
several  kinds  of  disinfectants  used  to  insure 
agaiust  insect  pests,  so  I  am  confident  that 
lice  have  no  connection  with  gapes,  and  did 
not  cause  gapes  in  my  chicks.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  they  produce  gapes  in  chicks  any- 
where. Believing  then  as  I  do,  that  neither 
lice,  nor  earth  worm  ,  nor  dampness,  nor 
wet  weather  cause-  gapes  in  chicks,  we 
must  look  farther  for'  tne  solution  of  this 
problem . 

There  may  be  somet  hing  in  Mr.  Chalfant's 
theory  that  soil  is  responsible  for  gapes. 
Conditions  may  exist  on  neavy  clay  soils 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  gapes.  I 
am  satisfied  that  gapes  are  not  common  on 
sandy  soil.  That  they  exist  on  heavy  clay 
soils,  however,  is  not  proof  that  lice  nor 
worms  have  anything  to  do  with  their  in- 
troduction into  the  throat  of  the  chick.  It 
only  proves  that  conditions  exist  on  such 
soil  for  the  development  of  gapes.  The 
question  of  soil  is,  I  believe,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  this  some- 
limes  troub'esomo  and  fatal  affliction. — J. 
H.  Davis,  in  Practical  Poultryman. 


Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  the  Missi-sippi,  iudeed  it  is 
quite  small,  but  a  mighty  interestiugstream 
for  all  that.  It  issues  from  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  in  a  thousard  tiny  rills,  more  or 
less,  and  of  almost  as  many  colors.  These 
gather  themselves  into  pools  and  lakelets 
on  the  mountain's  side,  coveriug  an  area  of 
about  200  acivs.  Overflowing  their  bounda- 
ries they  slowly  trickle  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  forming  small  cliffs,  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world.  From  a  dis- 
tance one  can  uardly  believe  what  the  eye- 
sight reveals — white,  black,  orange,  lemon, 
terra  cotta,  green,  blue,  red,  pink,  separate 
and  in  manttold  combinations  standout  be- 
fore him.  It  is  a  hill  of  painted  cliffs  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  that  rises  high 
above.  Aud  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  each 
of  these  exquisite  colors  represents  a  differ- 
ent temperature.  Does  that  startle  your 
credulity  ?    Even  so  it  is  true. 

When  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing process,  these  waters  again  come  to- 
gether aud  then,  as  if  full  of  mischief  like 
a  pack  of  small  boys  trying  to  play  hide 
and  seek,  dive  down  aud  remain  under  the 
grouud  for  a  space  of  two  miles  and  then 
flow  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  couyonita  as 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  the  little 
lakes  thev  are  hot,  boiling  hot.  During 
their  dark  underaiound  journey  they  fall 
several  hundred  feet  and  also  many  de- 
grees in  hotness,  so  that  when  they  again 
see  daylight  they  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is'  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  scream  of  hot  water.  But,  yen 
ask,  where  is  it  ?  Where  can  I  see  it  ?  It  is 
in  Yellowstoue  Park  at  Mammoih  Hot 
Springs.  It  is  oue  of  the  lesser— mind 
you  the  lesser — wonders  of  this  laud  of 
wonders.  Go  there  and  see  it  by  all  means, 
but  first  send  to  ('has.  S.  Fee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  St.  PiiUl,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  Won- 
derland '96,  that  tells  all  about  this  re- 
nowned region. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPAHTIYIENT 


Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cent*  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  tan  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs) 
Incubators  and  Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management 
ot  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
18  The  Ladies'  Bomr.  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  Jl.no  per  annum,  sample  (or  10  ceats.  Thi 
Lariien'  Home  Journal,  and  Tan  POULTRY  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders. — We  have  self-binders,  whereby  each 
subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poult  ry  Keeper  each 
month  as  received.  They  hold  tw  o  years'  numbers 
Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 


I    Ridpath's  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  States  | 

mm- —  From  the  Aboriginal  Times  to  (and  including)  the  World's  Fair  '■»  «& 


IF 


YOU  want  to  know  the  history 
ol  your  country  in  the  early 
days  of  its  settlement  you  can 
find  out  all  about  t(  in  Rid- 
path's History. 


YOU  arc  interested  in  the  thrill- 
ing events  that  attended  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.and  want  to  know 
all  about  the  causes  of  that  great 
uprising,  get  Ridpath's  History. 


IN  FACT 


I F  you  are  a  lover  of  your 
country,  and  want  toknow 
its  History  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day  you  can  find 
it  all  in  Ridpath.  As  an  educational  book 
for  the  children  it  is  unsurpassed. 


No  Single  Book  Ever  Contained   Such   an   Amount  of  VALUABLE  Information. 

The  BEST  Book,  Binding  and  Information  ever  issued.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  over  800  pages  and  300  illustrations.  Printed 
on'paper  made  expressly  ft  r  the  book,  and  bound  in  an  attractive  style,  with  black,  gray  and  silver  sides  and  back.  Regular  Price,  $3  75. 
Or  free  for  four  subscribers  to  Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each,  or  eight  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 


HELPS 


FOR  THE 


HOUSEWIFE ! 


ENTERPRISE  ENTERPRISE 

RAISIN J5EEDER.    MEAT  CHOPPER. 

J^TINNED.*^! 


THE  PNEUMATIC 
INK  STOPPER. 

Ink  tightly  corked 
while  you  use  It.  No 
evaporation.  No  drops. 
No  Inky  Fingers. 

Ink  cannotsplll.  Saves 
tts  cost  over  and  over. 

By  mail,  25c.  With 
handsome  stand,  60c.  A 
lightning  seller  for  Agts. 

We   will    senU  a 
handsome  stand  and 
st?pper  complete,  tree  to  any  one  sending  u< 
two  subscribers  at  50  cents,  or  four  6-mjnth 
ubscribers  at  25  cents. 


German  Silver  Key  Check. 

This  is  a  very  useful  article,  having  your 
name  and  address,with  ring  for  attaching  to 
your  keys,  umbrella,  etc.,  and  only  once 
causing  their  return  will  amply  pay  forTthis 
check.  Postpaid  25  cents,  or  free  for  two  6- 
nionth  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 


Grind  y°ur  °wn  Bone, 

Wl  IIIU  Meal,  Oyster  Sheila, 


Flour  and  Corn 
[in  tue  SS  IIJVIVr>  MlliLi 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  IOO  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul- 
try. Price  five  dollars,  or  free  for  tixtern  sub- 
scribers to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  socentseach 
You  pay  the  freight 


How  to  Succeed  with  Small  Fruits 
and  Poultry. 

Showing  the  advantages  of  combining 
these  two  pursuits;  with  instructions  for  the 
raising  and  management  of  both;  also  Dis- 
eases and  their  remedies.  Fully  illustrated. 
Over  100  pages.  Neatly  printed.  Price 
35  cents,  or  free  for  two  6-month  subscribers 
at  25  cents  each. 


How  to  Become  an  Expert  Bookkeeper ; 

OR,  BOOKKEEPING  AT  A  GLANCE, 

By  J.  T.  BRIERLEY,  Expert  Accountant. 
A  Simple  and  Concise  Method  of 
Practical.  Bookkeeping. 

With  instructions  for  the 
proper  keeping  of  Books  of 
Accounts  and  Numerous  Ex- 
planationsand  Forms  used  in 
acommercial  business,  show- 
ing an  Entire  Set  of  Books 
based  upon  Actual  Transac- 
tions: HOW  TO  TAKE  OFF  A 
TRIAL  BALANCE  SHEET;  and 
finally  Close  and  Balance  Ac- 
counts; Equation  of  Pay- 
ments: Metric  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 
Table  showing  number  of 
Days  from  any  given  date  to 
any  other  date  ;  Interest— Short  method  of  Cal- 
culating. Grace  on  Sight  Draft,  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada; Business  Law;  Checks,  etc.;  Discount 
Table :  Values  of  Foreign  Coins,  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver; Interest  Laws  of  U.S.;  Wages  Table; 
Forms  of  Notes  and  Drafts;  CATECHISM  OF 
BOOKKEEPING  — Being  Conversation  between 
Teacher  and  Student. 

Containing  144  pages,  size  5x2^  in.,  bound  in 
Flexible  Leatherette.    Price,  50  CtS. 

Or  free  for  two  subscribers  at  50  cents 
eacb,  or  three  6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  80  cents. 


No.  36,  Family  Size,     -      Price,  $1.00  No.  5,  Small  Family  Size,  Price,  $3.00 

No.  38,  Fotel  and  Bakers'  Sl*e,        a.50  No.  10,  Lame  Family  Sixe,      "  3.00. 

Enterprise  Raisin  Seeder,  No.  36.  free  for  three  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  six  6' 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  eacb.    You  pay  freight  in  each  case.  Jf  • 

Enterprise  Meat  Chopper.  No.  5,  free  for  Ave  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  each,  or  ten  6- 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each.    You  pay  the  freight  in  each  case. 

ANTI-RATTLERS  FOR  SHAFTS. 

In  our  experience  we  have  found  a  most  excellent 
and  simple  arrangement  to  prevent  the  rattle  of 
shafts  or  tongue.  Price  25  cents  postpaid,  or  free  for 
two  six-month  subscribers  at  50  cents  each. 


THE  ALLIANCE. 

An  excellent  16-page  monthly,  full  of  good  things 
to  teach  young  and  old  to  be  kind  to  all  living  crea- 
tures. It  will  benefit  your  home.  Sent  one  year  free 
for  only  two  6-month  subscribers  at  50  cents  each. 

CHERRY  SEEDER. 


i 


Bound  Volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper. 

If  you  want  a  poultry  raiser's  library  for 
a  small  sum  you  cannot  do  better  than  have 
the  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
of  which  the  above  is  an  illustration.  They 
are  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 
with  gold  stamp  or  finish,  making  an  orna- 
ment for  any  table.  Volumes  1  to  8  can  be  had 
postpaid  for  one  dollar  each,or  any  one  free 
for  only  four  subsc  ribers  at  00  cents  each, 
or  eight  6-month  subset  ibers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  $1.2"-.  Volumes,  9  to  13  are 
larger  pages  and  any  volume  sent,  postpaid, 
for  $1.25,  or  free  for  five  subssnbers  at  50 
cents  each,  or  ten  6  month  subscribers  at  25 
ceuts  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one 
y  ear  $1.50. 


You  are  hoping  for  a  good  crop  of  cherries 
this  season  and  you  know  how  tedious  they 
are  to  seed.  With  an  Enterprise  Seeder  you 
can  do  it  very  quickly.  Price,  $1.75  or,  free 
for  five  subscribers  at  53  cents  each,  or  ten 
6-month  subscribers  at  25  cants  each. 

Stencil  Plate  to  Mark  Clothing. 

Very  useful  if  you  are  going  to  be  awty 
from  home  or  are  sending  your  children  away 
to  school, and  in  many  other  ways  where  it  is 
necessary  to  know  your  own  clothes.  A  brass 

Elate  with  your  name,also  indelible  ink  and 
rush,  postpaid,  for  fifty  cents,  or  free  for 
three  6-month  subscribers  at  25  ceuts  each. 


Bryan's  Book,  THE  FIRST  BATTLE 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  most  critical  political  contest  in  American  history.  An  able 
discussion  of  the  most  important  question  of  modern  times.  Bimetallism  the  issue  of  1896. 
Bimetallism  the  issue  of  1900.  A  magnificent  volume  of  over  600  pages,  elegantly  printed 
from  new.clear- faced  type.on  a  superior  quality  of  paper,  and  containing  40  photo-engrav- 
ings produced  at  great  expenst,  especially  for  this  work.  The  illustrations  are  perfect  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  engraving.  Tl  ey  embrace  photographs  portraying  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  the  author  of  the  book — Hon.  Win.  J.  Bryan — during  his  tour,  family 
pictures  and  the  latest  portraits,  with  autograph  signatures  of  the  leading  Bimetallists. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES. 

A  Beautiful  Presentation  Plate,exquisitely  designed, and  illuminated  in  silver.gold  and 
blue.  An  Autograph  Preface— a  photographic  souvenir  of  the  author's  handwriting.  An 
Elaborate  Dedicatory  Page,  ornamented  by  the  vignette  portraits  of  Richard  P.  Bland, 
James  B.  Weaver  and  Henry  M.  Teller,  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed.  Rich  Bindings 
and  many  unique  departures  in  bookmaking. 

The  popular  edition  is  bound  in  extra  fine  English  cloth.  Price  $1  75,  postage  twenty- 
five  cents  extra,  but  we  offer  it  free  for  six  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  twelve  6- .month 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  $1.75,  postpaid. 


FINE  FINGER  RINGS. 

Our  selection  as  shown  below  is  the  choicest  and  most  popular  from  a  dozen  largest  makers  :  OUT 
discriminating  buyers  take  only  what  they  know  to  be  reliable  goods  at  prices  which  will  permit 
us  to  offer  our  trade  extraordinary  value.  Every  ring  is  ••  up  to  date  "  in  design  and  workmanship 
and  fully  guaranteed  as  represented.  Our  Jewelry  Department  is  managed  so  economically  that 
we  are  enabled  to  sell  these  goods  on  closer  margins  than  almost  any  other  line. 


CHASED  WEDDING 

RING  NO.  26. 

Chased  Oval  Band  bedding 
Ring.—  A  very  rich  ring  to  sell 
SO  at  our  price.  Best  quality  roll 
A  very  popular  ring. 


WO. 


sa  RING. 

Exquisite  Clustei 


plate 
Price 


!4c. 


Each;  is 
Doz.     Postage  1c. 

Or  free  for  two  3  month  subscribers  at  15 
cents  each. 


NO.  56.   A  very,  hand- 
some plain  gold  ring ;  large 
cut  garnet  stone  :  Extra  gold 
'<?>Qi<ri^£l  l''?te-     PriRe  40c>    Each  ; 

Or  free  for  three  G  month  subscribers  at 
25  cents  eich,  or  six  3-month  subscribers  at 
15  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year  for  80  cents. 


Ladies' 

Piings.  Very  dainty  and  de 
sirable.  Cluster  settings  it 
diamonds,  pearls,  etc.  Besi 
rolled  plate  lings  that  wil' 
give  good  (service.  These 
Kngs  arc  certain  to  be  popular  and  do  excelle"' 
Vsrviee.    Price  58c.  Each;  S4.73  Doz, 

Or  free  for  three  6-month  subscribers  at 
25  cents,  or  six3-mo  subscribers  at  15  cents 
each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
for  85  cents. 

NO.  58.— A  remarkably 
fine  imitation  diamond  in  an 
elegantly  shaped  heavily  plated 
setting;  would  be  valued  as  a 
§250  ring  99  times  in  100. 

Price  46c.  Each  ;  S  I. 03 
"Doz. 

Or  free  for  four  6-month  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each,  or  seven  3  month  subscribers  at 
15  c^nts,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
for  SO  ceuts. 


THE  STUDENTS  F'OUNTA 


PEN0 


For  years  people  have  been  looking  for  a  Fountain  Pen  embracing  the  good  qualities  of 
higher  priced  goods  in  this  line  and  which  sells  at  a  moderate  sum.  We  have  found  such  ah 
artic  le  and  now  offer  it  in  the  Students  Fountain  Pen.  In  appearance  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  costing  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  and  its  durability  equal  to  the  most  costly  ones. 

Packed  in  a  neat  bos  complete  with  pipette  for  filling.  Postage  2c.  Price  35c.  Each; 
82-25  Doz. 

Or  free  for  only  three  3-monthsubscribers  at  15  ceuts  each,  or  with  Poulty  Keeper  on9 
vear  70  cents. 


AMERICAN    WIRE  PUZZLES. 


Puzzles  of  all  sorts  have  always  interested  the  American  mind,  but  the  wire  ones  still  hold  the 
palm  as  the  most  intricate  elusive  and  perplexing.  A  detailed  description  of  each  puzzle  is  impossible 
in  this  space,  but  we  call  particular  attention  to  "the  fact  that  each  one  is  accompanied  with  full  and 
explicit  instructions.  We  have  an  expert  puzzle  maker  constantly  at  work  devising,  improving  and 
making  these  goods  He  is  a  genius  and  has  never  produced  one  yet  which  was  not  popular.  These 
puzzles  are  all  up-to-date  and  made  in  the  best  manner  of  ^teel  wire  neatly  plated  Professional 
supply  houses  list  these  puzzles  as  high  as  $1.00  each!  We  make  millions  of  them  by  automatic 
machinery  If  you  want  to  lay  up  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fun,  amusement  and  diversion  against  a 
rainy  day  just  buy  the  set,  or  you  can  retail  them  at  25c.  a  piece.  Order  by  letter  or  figure  accom- 
panying each  cut  above.   Postage  6c.  dozen.    Pricfi9r.lin.cu;  3  for  25c.;  14  for  S*l.O0. 

Or  the  whole  fourteen  puzzles  free  for  three  subscribers  at  50  cents  each,  or  five  6 
month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for  $1.15. 

THE  FAVORITE  SEWING  COMPANION. 

Something  that  everv  man 
and  woman  will  appreciate 
A  complete  sewing  outfit  in 
very  small  compass.  It  con,' 
tains  needles  of  several  sizes, 
pins,  and  two  small  spools  of 
thread,  white  and  black  and 
to  cap  the  climax  a  good 
thimble,  alone  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  outfit.  All  put  up  in  a  acat  and  strong  ebouized  case.  Postage  lc. 
Price  JOc.  Each;  Sl.OO  Doz. 

Or  free  for  two  3.montb  subscribers  at  15  cents  each. 


THE  COMPASS  WHISTLE. 


Here  is  the  tru  st  Pocket  Compass  and  the  most 
powerful  Whistle  ever  heard  in  combination.  The 
Compass  is  firmly  inserted  in  one  side  or  the  top  of 
the  Whistle,  and  is  protected  by  a  heavy  glass 
face.  Its  needle  points  true  North  and  South; 
and  the  letters  on  the  card  arc  large  and  clear. 
8  points  are  given,  and  with  this  Compass  any  one 
cull  readily  keep  his  bearings  in  the  densest,  forest, 
on  the  vastest  prairie,  or  far  at  sea.  The  Whistle 
is  a  great  novelty,  designed  on  a  new-  principle 
that  renders  it  the  most  deafening  and  powerful 
known.  It  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Anyone  can 
blow  it !  Such  a  whistle  should  be  in  the  pocket 
constantly.  It  is  a  better  protection  to  a  lady  o:i  a 
dark  night  than  a  dog  or  a  gun,  for  its  piercing 
shriek  will  instantly  frighten  off  a  thug  or  a  thief. 
The  Combination  is  of  solid  metal,  cast  in  one 
piece  and  beautifully  nickel-plated;  a  ring  is  at- 
tached, so  that  it  can  he  hung  to  a  neck  cord,  or 
heir,  or  carried  in  the  pocket.    Postage  lc. 

•Vice  15c.  Each.    S.31.4G  Doz. 

Or  tree  for  two  3  month  subscribers  at  15 
cents  each,  or  with  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  for  60  cents. 


HERO 
STEAM  ENGINE. 

A  perfect,  upright  real  Steam 
Engine.   Complete  in  every  par- 
ticular, nearer  in  appearance  and 
operation  to  a  large  engine  than 
any  heretofore  made.   It  is  safe 
and  easy  to  operate.  You  start 
and  stop  her  at  will.   It  is  impos- 
sible for  tho  boiler  to  explode. 
The  engine   has  sufficient 
power  for  running  toy  ma- 
chinery. A  mechanical  curi- 
osity. This  engino  is  not  only 
interesting  to  boys,  but  as  an 
object  of  mechanical  beauty 
and  perfection  it  has  great 

interest  to   engineers  and 

practical  machinists.   It  will 

run  at  a  very  high  rato  of 

speed,  and  is  perfectly  safe 

for  any  boy  to  handle.   It  is 

amusing  and  instructive  and 

every  boy  who  has  a  taste 

for  machinery  should  havo 

a  Hero  Engine,  as  it  is  a 

practical  lesson  on  the  use 

and  power  of  tho  willing 

giant,  steam.   Postage  8c. 
Price  28  c.  Dactj ;  82.-10  Doz. 

Or  free  for  three  6-month  subscribers  at 
25c.  each  or  five  3-mo.  subs,  at  15  cents  each. 


PARAGON  STEREOSCOPE. 


A  genuine  fine  quality 
instrument;  walnut  or 
mahogany.  Has  wood 
hood,  hinged  handle, 
sliding  bar,  and  all  other 
requisites  of  a  good  article.  One  of  the  finest 
and  most  reliable  made  on  the  market.  The 
price  is  for  a  cheap  article  but  the  instrument  is 
in  no  sense  cheap.  An  astonishing  bargain. 
There  is  no  article  giving  more  pleasure  and  in- 
struction than  one  of  these  instruments,  and  a 
nice  collection  of  views  such  as  we  describe  be- 
low. Its  lenses  transform  all  ordinary  photo- 
graphs into  a  living  scene  or  landscape  making 
every  person  or  blade  of  grass  appear  as  in  life 
and  bringing  out  the  perspective  in  a  landscape 
perfectly.  The  sliding  view  holder  makes  it 
readily  adjustable  to  any  eye.  It  is  finished 
throughout  in  the  finest  style  and  is  an  orna- 
ment to  any  parlor.  Postage  11c. 
Price  75c.  Each. 

FINE  STEREOSCOPE  VIEWS. 

These  views  comprise  a  lartre  varietv  of  inter, 
esting  subjects,  both  comic  and  otherwise.  The 
comic  views  are  most  laughable,  showing  up 
peculiar  people  of  all  conditions,  almost  speak- 
ing volumes  of  merriment..  The  landscapes  com- 
prise the  most  notable  scenes  of  America  and 
Europe,  such  as  Yellowstone  Park,  Niagara  Falls, 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Geysers,  Yosemife  Valley, 
Capitol  at  Washington.  They  are  all  nice  sub- 
jects and  well  made  and  finished  photos  from 
life— not  cheap  copies.  Postage  5c.  per  dozen. 
Price  5e.  Each;  48c.  Doz.;  S3.00  per  190 

Or  free  for  only  two  subscribers  at  50  cts- 
each,  or  four  6-month  subsci-i bers  at  25  cts- 
each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
for  $1. 

Or  one  dozen  views  free  for  three  6-month 
subscribers  at  £5  cents  each,  or  with  Poul- 
try Keeplr  one  year  for  90  cents. 

THE  COMET  POCKET 

MAGAZINE  CAMERA. 


Here  is  a  startling  innovation,  shotting  how  rap- 
idly the  world  moves  toward  securing  to  itselE 
high  priced  luxuries  at  low  cost.  This  is  a  first- 
class  detective  camera,  size  1%  x  2  inches,  and 
weighing  3  ounces,  taking  good  pictures  i'/s  inch 
across.  It  carries  a  film  for  4  pictures  which  may 
be  taken  in  a  few  seconds;  the  cost  of  further 
films,  developing,  etc.,  is  not  different  from  other 
pocket  cameras.  It  has  not  the  expensive  finish  in 
detail  of  higher  priced  machines,  but  it  is  practi- 
cally built  by  experienced  makers  and  for  ama- 
teurs is  an  entirely  satisfactory  camera.  Its  pic- 
tures may  be  enlarged  to  any  desired  size.  Good, 
strong,  telescope  case,  imitation  leather  covered 
automatic  shutter;  film  holder  operated  by  button, 
shown  in  cut.  Packed  complete  with  film  and  out- 
fit for  developing  and  printing,  with  a  very  ex- 
plicit instruction  book.    Postage  5o. 

Price  95c.  Each;  S9.80  Doz. 

Or  free  for  four  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each,  or  seven  6-month  subscribers  at  25  cts. 
each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
for  $1.25. 


TORTOISE-SHELL  KNIFE. 


The  beautiful  Pocket  Knife  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  has  two  blades,  which  are 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  of  English 
cast-steel.  The  handle  is  of  tortoise-shell,  entirely 
surrounded  upon  each  end  with  bolsters  of  German 
silver,  thus  affording  unusual  protection  and  in- 
suring extra  durability.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
knife,  well  made,  substantial,  and  fully  guaran- 
teed for  quality  and  durability.*)  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoroughly  good,  strong  and  reliable 
knife.  Postage  2c.  Price  22c.  Each.  S2.25  Dp  e. 

Or  free  for  only  three  3-month  subscribers 
at  15  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  70  cents. 

FINE  CANVAS  BAGS. 

With  leather  trim- 
ming, with  double 
buckles,  flap  comes 
over  top  to  cover 
the  contents  from 
rain.  etc. 

Leather  shoulder 
strap.  Size,  I2x 
15*  iucbes. 

Postpaid  for"  30 
cents,  or  free  for 
two  6  month  subscribers  at  25  cents  each, 
or  four  3  month  subscribers  at  15c.  each. 


GENTS'  FINE  THREE  BLADE,  PEARL  HA!** 
POCKET  KNIFE, 


This  handsome  gentleman's  knife  has  a  pearl 
handle,  with  German  silver  bolsters,  and  is  lined 
and  riveted  throughout  with  brass.  It  has  three 
blades  of  fine  English  cast  steel,  is  well  made, 
strong,  substantial  and  finely  finished,  and  is  war- 
ranted a  first-class  knife  in  every  respect.  Cut  is 
about  two-thirds  size.  It  is  a  handsome  knife  in 
appearance,  and  its  quality  is  excellent.  It  is 
strong  enough  for  rough  work  and  handsome 
enough  for  anybody's  taste  ;  therefore  it  is  a  knife 
that  will  please  «>verylv 

Postage  20.    Price  GOc  Eacli.    G4.GO  Doz. 

Or  free  for  only  three  6-month  subscribers 
at  25  cents  each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year  S5  cents. 


The  popularity  of  Foot  Ball  as  an  out-door  sport 

is  increasing;  and  wil  h  good  reason,  as  it  is  a  most 
invigorating  and  strengthening  e:;ercise.  Pun- 
ning, which  it  so  largely  involves,  is  known  to  bo 
the  best  possible  exercise.  We  h  ive  arranged 
with  one  of  the  largest  rubber  companies  to  sup- 
ply us  with  a  special  ball  for  our  trade  at  very  low- 
prices  in  large  quantities.  We  sell  3  sizes  only. 
They  are  made  of  strongest  canvas,  rubber  coated. 
Warranted  durable  and  perfeet  and  the  best  foot 
ball  made.    Note  our  very  low  prices  : 

5  ineh  diameter,  25c.  Each.  Posta-re  5c 
7    "  "  55c.     "  "  '  60. 

9   "  "  75c.     "  -  9e. 

Or  a  five  inch  Ball  free  for  two  subscrib- 
ers at  50  cents  each,  or  three  6-mohth  sub- 
scribers at  25  cts.  each,  or  with  Poultry 
Keeper  one  yeur  85  cents;  or  a  nine  inch 
Bail  free  tor  tbree  subscribers  at.  50  cents 
each,  or  six  6-moiith  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each,  or  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year 
SI. 10.   . 

Pocket  Lantern. 


The  inside  revolves  so  that  three  dif- 
ferent colors  can  be  obtained,  white,  red 
and  blue.  Every  boy  wants  one.  It  is  5 
inches  high,  made  of  heavy  Tin,  Japanned 
The  glass  is  very  heavy,  making  it  im- 
possible to  break  with  ordinary  usage. 
It  is  also  oval  in  shape,  making  a  power- 
ful light.  It  is  complete  with  lamp  and 
burner,  and  will  burn  any  oil.  Price,  50 
cents  postpaid,  or  free  for  two  subscribers 
at  50  cents  each,  or  four  6  month  subscri- 
bers at  25  cents  each. 

WEEDEN'S  IMPROVED  UP- 
RIGHT STEAM  ENGINE. 
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This  engine  on  account  of  its  size  and  finish 
makes  a  good  show  and  is  altogei  her  the  best  en- 
gine in  the  market  for  the  money.  Samples 
mailed,  very  carefully  pack  ed,  post-paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  Si. 25.  Or  free  for  five  subscribers  to 
Poultry  Keeper  at  50  cents  each,  or  ten  6-mo 
subs,  at  ^5C  each,  or  with  P.  K.  one  sear  $1.5 


POULTRY  KEEPER  and 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST 

Free  Sew  \3\str\but\oh 


%  For  60  Cents.  M 

Wcccccccccc** 

Our  Seed  Collection  for  1897  Contains  Sixteen  Packets  of  Rare,  Selected 

and  Tested  Seeds,  and  over 


ft 


$2.45 

For  60  Cents. 
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of  the  latest  and  most  desirable  novelties  grown.  Put  up 
in  sixteen  packets  ;  1 1  containing-  Vegetable  Seeds  and  5 
containing  Flower  Seeds. 

Illustrations,  Description  and  Full  Directions  for  Planting  on  every  Packet. 
Following  is  a  Description  of  the  Different  Varieties  and  the  Regular  Price 
Per  Packet:   


350  Varieties 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

BEETS.  Ten  Choice  Table  Varieties.  A  splendid  assort- 
ment of  all  the  best  in  cultivation,  that  will  afford  your  table 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  this  great  luxury  fur  a  long  time. 

Packet,  10  Cents. 

EVERGREEN  CUCUMBER.  This  new  sort  is  proving  of  the 
greatest  value.  Very  hardy— an  "evergreen"  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  bears  prodigiously  until  frost.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  extra  early  and  of  the  best  flavor— firm  and  crisp  ;  un- 
excelled for  pickling  or  slicing.  It  is  a  favorite  with  all  who 
have  grown  it.  Packet,  lO  Cento. 

CREAM  BUTTER  LETTUCE.  This  superb  new  variety 
forms  a  large,  round  solid  head,  outside  green  and  within  a  rich 
cream  yellow.  It  is  particularly  sweet  and  buttery  to  the  taste, 
and  remains  for  weeks  of  the  finest  quality. 

Packet,  lO  Cents. 

RADISHES.  Ten  Summer  Varieties  Mixed.  This  is  a 
grand  collection  of  all  the  best  sorts— red,  yellow  and  white- 
long,  half-long,  round,  etc.  One  sowing  will  keep  your  table 
supplied  with  beautiful  crisp  radishes  for  many  weeks. 

Packet,  10  Cent*. 

VEGETABLE  PEACH  OR  MANGO  MELON.   One  of  the 

moBt  beautiful  of  vegetables,  growing  on  vines  name  as  melons, 
resembling  oranges  in  color,  shape  and  size.  Tho  flesh  is  snow 
white  and  makes  very  handsome,  delicious  preserves  and  sweet 
pickles;  excellent  fried,  and  for  mangoes  they  have  no  equal. 
Extremely  early,  of  the  easiest  culture  and  a  wonderful  yielder, 
covering  the  ground  with  its  golden  fruit— calling  forth  words 
of  astonishment  and  admiration.  Full  directions  for  planting, 
preserving,  etc.,  on  every  packet.  Packet,  10  Cento. 

TOMATOES.  Ten  Large  Varieties.  Here  we  have  a  choice 
collection  of  the  latest  improved  and  best  tomatoes  in  cultiva- 
tion. In  separate  packets  these  alone  would  cost  over  50  cents. 
They  are  all  excellent  quality,  smooth  and  solid— just  the  thing 
for  family  use.  Useful  also  for  exhibition  purposes,  as  several 
of  them  will  grow  to  on  enomnom size.       Packet,  10  Cento. 

IMPROVED  GUERNSEY  PARSNIP.  A  greatly  improved 
and  wonderfully  fine  strain  of  parsnip.  All  praise  its  high  qual- 
ity; grows  larger  than  the  Hollow  Crown,  but  not  so  long,  and 
is  more  easily  gathered,  A  very  heavy  cropper  roots  fine  grained 
and  smooth.  Packcl,  5  Cento. 

PEERLE5S  or  ICE  CREAM  WATERMELON.  The  best 
port  for  family  use.  Superior  in  every  respect,  and  can  not  be 
surpassed  in  exquisite  flavor.  Of  medium  size,  mottled  green; 
flesh  rich  scarlet;  thin  rind;  very  sweet.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of.  melons  ;  very  productive  ;  a  vigorous  grower,  succeeding  well 
in  all  sections.  Packet,  5  Cento. 

PERFECT  GEM  SQUASH.  Good  for  both  summer  and 
winter  use.   Creamy  white  color;  thin  skin,  with  finegrained. 


deliriously  flavored  flesh  ;  about  six  Inches  in  diameter— juBt  the 
size  for  family  use.  It  is  one  of  the  best  winter  keepers;  a  pro- 
digious bearer— twenty-four  fine  squashes  having  been  grown  on 
a  siugle  vine.  It  is  such  a  hardy  grower  that  it  often  succeeds 
where  other  varieties  fail.  Packet,  5  Cento. 

MUSKMELONS.  Ten  Varieties  in  one  Large  Packet. 
They  comprise  the  cream  of  all  the  finest  muskmelons  known- 
Extra  Early,  medium  and  late.  Some  are  small,  some  me- 
dium size  and  others  real  giants.  They  are  hardy,  sure  grow- 
ers, and  will  be  a  treasure  indeed  to  every  melon  lover— supply- 
ing the  sweetest,  most  luscious  melons  for  several  months, 
All  the  mixed  seed  is  choice  quality— grown  separate  and  care- 
fully mixed.  Packet,  10  Cento. 

MAMMOTH  TOURS  PUMPKIN.  A  popular  French  variety, 
wfhich  grows  to  an  immense  size,  often  weighing  100  to  150  pounds, 
and  has  been  grown  to  exceed  200.  Desirable  for  cooking  pur- 
poses and  stock  feeding.  Full  directions  given  on  every  packet 
for  producing  the  biggest  giants.  Packet,  10  Cento. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

GIANT  PANSIES.  Fifty  colors,  shades  and  markings. 
Pansies  are  the  loveliest  and  most  popular  of  all  flowers.  They 
bloom  very  early  and  will  continue  the  entire  season,  making  a 
wondrous  display  of  exquisite  colors.  Packet,  20  Cento. 

SWEET  PEAS.  Fashion's  fragrant  floral  favorites.  Over 
fifty  varieties  of  incomparable  beauty  and  exquisite  perfume. 
Blooming  freely  all  summer  and  autumn;  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture;  unrivalled  for  cutting;  entrancing^  fragrant j  grace- 
ful in  form;  Innumerable  variety  in  coloring.  This  "gilt  edge" 
mixture  contains  Eeltford's  Finest  Large  Flowering  Hybreds 
and  many  other  superior  varieties.  Packet,  10  Cento. 

PRIZE  POPPIES.  Forty  superb  varieties  of  marvelous 
beauty.  There  is  nothing  more  gorgeous  than  the  Double  Pop- 
pies, bursting  with  fullness,  glowing  with  colors,  and  like  great 
peonies  or  snow  balls  in  size.    Few  flowers  are  easier  to  grow. 

Packet,  lO  Cento. 

EVERBLOOMING  PETUNIAS.  Forty  varieties  and  colors. 
Tllese  are  charming  for  outdoor  decorations,  window  boxes, 
or  anywhere  where  gorgeous  show  and  early,  continuous  blos- 
soming is  desired.  The  Petunia  is  the  people's  flower.  They 
w  ill  commence  blooming  in  a  month  or  so  after  seed  is  sown, 
and  continue  to  produce  a  perfect  cloud  of  brilliant  blossoms 
until  hard  frost.  Packet,  10  Cento. 

MIXED  FLOWERS.  Over  300  Varieties.  This  desirable 
package,  if  carefully  sown  and  cared  for,  will  produce  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  flowers,  We  think  no  grander  mixture  has 
ever  before  been  put  up.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  such  a  bed 
can  form  any  idea  of  its  dazzling  brilliancy  or  great  beauty.  It 
will  be  a  continual  pleasure— the  diflereut  seasons  of  bloom 
showing  new  beauties  every  day.  Packet  15  CenCft. 


The  above  seeds,  if  purchased  at  any  retail  store,  would  cost  SI. 60,  but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Epitomist  into  new  homes,  and  furnishing  our  readers  with  some  of  the  latest,  best 
and  most  novel  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  grown  we  have  contracted  with  one  of  the  most 
reliable  seedsmen  and  seed  growers  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  us  with  the  above  described  seeds  in  large 
quantities,  which  will  be  shipped  direct  from  his  seed  house  and  warerooms,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  his  seeds,  and  secures  for  us  a  price  which  enables  us  to  make  this  most  liberal  ofl'er,  which 
is  positively  the  Biggest  offer  ever  made  by  this  or  any  other  reliable  paper. 

YOU  CAN  GET 
YOUR  SEEDS 

or  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Agricultural  Epitumii*!  all  for  60  cents,  postage  prepaid. 

AVe  will  send  to  any  address  our  1*97  See<l  Collection  Absolutely  Free,  postage  prepaid, 
to  any  one  sending  us  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  tin*  I'ori/rm  Keeper  aud  Agricultural  Epit- 
omist at  55  cents  each,  (or  include  the  seeds  with  each  subscription  at  ">n  cents  each).  Or  the 
seeds  will  he  sent  to  any  sinirlc  address  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
Agricultural  Rpitoiniftt  for  f'-n  cents,  postage  prepaid  in  each  and  every  case.  W  hen  ordering 
make  all  Post-office  or  Express  money  orders  or  bank  drafts  payable  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  Co.  Two-cent  postage  stamps  will  bo 
accepted  for  amounts  less  than  one  dollar.  %        Address  all  communications  to  * 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkeeburs,  Pa. 


W ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


OUR  OFFER ! 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Mar 


Pure  Blood,  Scientifically  Bred  for  a  Quar- 
ter of  a  Century. 

THE  FOX  STRAIN. 

•  S.  C.  BBOWN  LE6S.,  BARBED  FLTM. 
OITT1I  KIK  KS  AM)  ESGLISHBEAULE 
BOIUDS.  Birds  or  my  raising  won  19  First  and 
4  Second  Prizes  in  13  different  States  and  under  9  dif- 
ferent Judges,  with  scores  of  92>s  to  96,  during  the 
year  of  )89ii,  In  the  hands  of  my  customers.  Southern 
raised  birds  a  specialty.  Eggs  from  best  yards.  J3  per 
15.  Circular.  15.  A.FOX,  Johnson  City,  Tenn 


S5.00 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Warranted  to  cut  finer,  faster  and 
much  easier  thau  any  other  on  the 
market. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 


oresponsible  parties 
Circulars. 


Get  our  special 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

-§S»C»ALOGie'SJ 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


JfeV  incubator 


20,000 

EGG  CAPACITY 

Circular  Free 


Chas.  A.  Cyphers 


Author  "Incubation  and    534  MOORE  ST. 
its  Natural  Laws."       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling,  Built  for  service  and  durability  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


TREATMENT  A  AD  POSITIVE  CUKE 

FOR  THE 

ROUP 

By  the  use  of 

JOHNSON'S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Space  here  will  not  permit  giving  the  full  directions  for 
use.  Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  by  mail,  free.  It 
also  cures  all  Bowel  Complaints,  Leg  Weakness  and 
Rheumatic  Lameness  of  poultry.  Sold  everywhere. 
Price.  35c.  6  bottles,  S3- 00.  Express  paid.  Pamphlet  free. 
L  s.  J'  -HNS<  >N  &  CO.,  s»  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Re* 


^Lands 
Oranges 
esorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

^-7J§  Addr.55, 

W1    G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

TCENERAL  PASSENCER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

~~ KNAPP  BROS. 

Breed  America's  Leading1  Strain  of 

S,  C.  White  Legs,  and  W.  Wyandottes, 

HIGHEST  HONORS 

for  15  years  at  35  LEADING  SHOWS.  AT  BOS- 
TON,  Jan.  1S97,  the  greatest  show  of  the  season, 
we  were  AGAIN  awarded  HIGHEST  HON  - 

OltS  in  strongest  competition  EVER  known,  lu 
White  Leghorns  seven  of  the  regular  prizes  on  10  en- 
tries. In  White  Wyandottes  seven  of  the  regular 
prizes  on  twelve  entries,  and   the  SOCIETY'S 

r;rzaespe£roarBEST  display  «s  grand 

SWEEPSTBKE  gg&fti  BEST  DIS- 

pi  „y  in  ANT  variety  of  Wyandottes,  brown  egg 
iLHI  strain.  FlItsT  prize  cockerel  at  there- 
cent  New  Yorkshow  heads  one  of  our  pens  (for  new 
blood).  Eg*s  for  hat-hing  |3  per  13.  55  per  16,  f  10 
per  65.  CHOICE  BREEDING  COChERELS, 
trios  or  pens  at  low  prices.  If  you  want  the  BEST 
write  to  us.  Stanin  for  catalogue.  HIGHEST 
PRIZE  RECORD  ever  won  by  anv  breeder. 

P.O.BOX  501. 


MONEY !N POULTRY 

Our  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  oM  alunble 
Recipes  for  '97,  finely  printed  in  colors giv- 
ing cuts,  descriptions  and  prices  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Fancy  Fowls,  with 
important  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
hundreds  of  recipes  of  great  value.  Over 
1000  premiums  won  at  leading  shows. 
Trices  Reduced  One-Fourth.  Finest  hook 
out.  Price  only  10c.  Will  return  money 
^-frfcl'  if  not  sntisfactory.  Address,  ' 
•  "*»    C.   IT-  J  i  <r>  W        TE*  S 

"-''V^SIg.-;?-        Bov  02,  DAKOTA,  ILL. ,  I".  S.  A. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  1892,  1st  prize  of 
|25  in  gold  for  largestpnd  best  hatch,  and  1st  (25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  In  show. 

THE  IHPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premlumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  oar 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  uslng",from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jus.  111. ll kin.  South  Eaaton.  Hau. 


CIIHNSEV.6A1 

Slnsle-Conib  Brown  Leghorna,  Wta.  and 
Bnff  lVyamioiiPH.  Hondans,  Rose  Comb 
White  and  Brown  L,eehonis,  aud  Kud  lM.  - 
month  Rocks.  The  LA  KG  EST  s  I'OCK  of  the 
aoove  varieties  owned  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
cords will  substantiate  the  claim  of  SUPERIORITY 
AS  TO  QUALITY— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  record  i  made  in  the  strongest  competition 
at  the  Greatest  American  Shows— New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Washington— where,  in  the  past  five  years, 
my  stock  has  been  awarded  1S6  firsts,  60  gold  spe- 
cials, 18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups.  The  line  of 
blood  I  am  breeding  and  exhibiting  lias  produced, 
andis  to-day  produciug.  Prize  Winning  Speci- 
mens in  every  section  of  this  country  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  "Like  Begets  Like."  Send  for 
illustrated  circular,  giving  full  prize  record  of  the 
leading  and  most  popular  strains  of  above  varieties. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Guernsey  Ca'tle  :  best  milk  and  butter  fami- 
lies.   Scotch  Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 
JAMES  FORSYTH,   Lock  Box  l7,"Rlver- 
side  "  Farm,  Oncgo,  Tioga  County,  N.  V . 


MONET 


4S*0rder  your  periodicals  of  ns, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of one. 


Amateur  sportsman,  N.  Y  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"  Fancier  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

' '  Stock-Keeper  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald  

Cosmopolitan .  ~  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. . 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home  

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

' '  Weekly  

•'       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household    

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Inter-State  Poultry  man  

Llpplncott's  Magazine  

Laales'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

Mountain  View  Ponltryman  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

*'      World,  semi-weekly  

Ohio  Farmer  

Our  Little  Ones    

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)   

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultryman  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Western  Poultry  Review  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Southwestern  Poultry  World   

Wide  Awake  

ycuth'sCompanion,(new  subs  only) 


Publisher's 
Price. 

Price  with  our 
paper  Included. 

Our  Price 
Alone. 
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Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Parkesburg,  Pa 


BIQ  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

JlPet  Stock  and  Incubators  if  conducted 
.according  to  "The  Chautauqua 
Guide  to  Big  Profits"  just  outand 
Bent  postpaid  with  our  1897  Catalogue 
for  4c  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.  Best  egge 
and  stock  cost  no  more  if  purchased  of 
us,  you  can  then  sell  your  product  to 
Lus  and  thousands  others  for  high  fancy  prices, 
j We  own  300  acres  most  eleeantly  adapted  to 
^poultry.  CHAUTAUQUA  POULTRY  & 
PET  STOCK  FARM, BOX    5    KENNEDY, N.Y 


POULTRY  ESS  PROFIT 


All  Good  Poul- 
try Breeders 
should  use  the 
GRANITE  STATE 

COOKER 
in  their  yards. 
It  has  been  found  by  repeated  practical  tests  that 
cooked  food  for  poultry  doubles  the  fat  producingqual- 
ities  of  the  food,  and  increases  the  laying  capacity  of 
the  hens.  The  cooker  made  by  the  Cranite  State 
Evaporator  Co.,  231.  Main  St.,  Marlow,  N.  n., 
gives  the  best  results  for  the  least  money.  Ask  for 
Catalogue  it  will  pay  you. 


THE  DAISY  AND  CROWN 

BONE  CUTTERS. 

WEST  In  the  WORLD.  At  the 
Washington.  D.  O. Poultry  show,  held  In 
Jan,  '97  the  Daisy  and  Crown  Bone  Cut- 
x  ters  took  first  premium.  The  83  Hand 
'  Rone.  Com  and  Shell  Mill.  The 
tJe  m  CI  »Ter  Cutter.  Send  for  cir- 
culars and  testimonials. 
WILSOM   BROS.,    East  on,  Pa. 


iAre 


Our  varieties  of 
both  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS  are 
\T  s\fm  strictly'  up-to-date.' 

1  OU  °ur  beautiful  Gar- 

den and  Farm  Man- 
ual for  1897  will 
help  your  selec- 
tions. 


Proud 
of 

Your 
Garden 


We  will  send  it  together 
with  a  packet  each  of  our 
beautiful  NewBranching 
Asters  and  our  yew  >Sen- 
safion  Lettuce,  on  receipt 


of  only 

10  Cts. 

Our  regular  catalogue 
price  of  each  of  these  ex- 
quisite novelties  being  10 
cents  per  packet. 

Send  at  Once. 


Johnson  &  Stokes, 


M  ^fniinlTIOIL  O 


It  will  keep  your  chickens  strong  and  healthy.  It 
will  make  young  pullets  lay  early.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  for  moulting  hen-;,  and  prevents  all  diseases.  It 
is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity 
costs  only  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.   No  other  kind  like  it. 


M'akf>hS 

i*ll\fc*'  P  CONDITION 


LIKE 


CONDITION  POWDER 


Therefore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  food  you  use,  mix 
with  it  daily  Sheridan's  Powder.  Otherwise,  your  profit 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  lost  when  the  price  for  eggs 
is  very  high.  It  assures  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food 
elements  needed  to  produce  health  and  form  eggs.  It 
Is  sold  by  druggists,  grocers,  feed  dealers  or  by  mail. 
If  yon  can't  get  it  send  to  ns.  Ask  first 
One  pack.  35  cts.  five  SI.  Large  2-lb.  can  $1.20,  Six  cans 
Exp.  paid.  $6.  Sample  of  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free. 
L  S,  JOHNSON  &  CO., 22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  ila^s. 


RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 

"^^^^^^^^^1  Need  We  Say  More?  Z^^^^^ZZZZZZZ 

All  about  them  in  Book  on  Incubation  and  Poultry.  Sent  for  10  eents. 

\  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  QUINGY,  ILLS. 


^1 R9  PL F  X  HATCHER  &  BROODER 

W  I  ■■■  I    k  Ees  M\  combined.     The  most 


Incubator  Made. 
Hatches  every  egg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch ;  Regu- 
lates itself  *  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost  of 
poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Send  for  Illus. 
Catalogue.  Simplex 
IHanuf  >g  (Jo.)  Oulocy,  III. 


HARMON  BRADS  HAW, 

BREEDER  OF 

White  Leghorns  and  While  Wyandottes 

EGGS,  $2  per  15,  $3. 50  per  30. 

Pure,  fresh. fertile  incubator  egais.f,"  per  hundred. 
Inculiator  eggs  for  broilers  from  Lt.  Brah.,\\'.  Wyan 
and  B.  P. R.  Hens  and  In. Game  Cock, N  per  hundred. 


P.  0.  Box  20, 


RIPPLE,  INDIANA. 


"There  are  others" 

but  none  among  them  are  quite  the  equal,  or 
approach  the  high  degree  or  efficiency  of  the 

New  Successful  Incubator. 

The  new  regulator  insures  an  absolute  uniform  temperature 

throughout  the  egg  chamber.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  generate  their  own 
humidity  of  atmosphere.  No  sprinkling  of  eggs  with  water  or  laying  on  of  damp 
|  cloths.   They  are  supplied  with  fire  proof  lamps — cannot  increase  your  insurance  or 
f  invalidate  your  policy.  All  about  them  in  new  catalogue  and  Book  on  Incubation.  Sent  for 
6  cents  in  stamps.    DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  47  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Do  You  Love  Flowers  ? 

A.  L.  Hole,  grower  of  all  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  being  desirous  of 
heiping  the  Poultry  Keeper  along  all  he 
■can,  will  send  postpaid  one  verbena,  one 
chrysanthemum  and  one  geranium  to  any 
•one  sending  us  sixty-five  cents  for  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Poultry  Keepek  one  year. 
He  will  also  add  two  more  plants  of  his  own 
selection,  making  five  choice  plants  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  all  for  sixty  - 
.five  cent.*.  He  has  eighteen  or  more  varie- 
ties of  chrysanthemums,  live  double  geran- 
iums and  a  large  assortment  of  mammoth 
-verbenas.  We  can  send  the  plants  alone 
prepaid  at  ten  cents  each  or  fif teeu  for  one 
.dollar. 


Poultry  House  with  Protected  Sheds. 

The  illustration  shows  a  house  divided 
into  three  roosting  apartmen's,  with  a 
shed  attached  to  each  apartment.  Ic  may 
be  of  any  length  preferred,  so  as  to  have 
more  than  three  roosting  rooms  if  desired. 
The  sheds  are  protected  on  the  south  side 
by  doors  of  wire  netting,  the  shed  at  the 
right  being,  shown  without  the  wire  in  or- 
der that  the  interior  may  be  displayed.  A 
passage-way  may  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  beginning  where  the  door  is 
shown.  The  house  is  warm  in  winter,  as 
the  sheds  serve  as  wind-breaks,  and  during 
the  day  the  hens  can  scratch  under  shelter. 
In  the  summer  the  sheds  serve  to  afford 
shade,  or  the  hens  may  roost  in  the  sheds 
in  summer,  and  the  wire-netting  doors 
closed  to  protect  against  enemies.  Each 
apartment  may  be  ten  feet  square,  the  pas- 


man  if  she  had  to  do  the  work,  as  only  a 
strong  mm  can  stand  snows  and  exposure, 
and  we  objected  fo  the  men  compelling  the 
women  to  do  such  labor. 

Mrs.  Taylf T.Mrs.  Mellette,  Miss  Williams 
and  other  ladies  well-known  are  pupils  of 
the  Poultry'  Keeper,  and  so  are  many 
leading  breeders  and  writers  who  have  now 
passed  ahead  of  the  editor. 


Bullock's  Blood  and   Dog  Biscuits. 

There  are  a  great  many  inquirers  who  are 
anxious  to  know  how  to  prepare  blood, 
meat,  scraps,  or  such,  but  very  often  it  is 
too  inconvenient  to  do  soor  the  prices  and 
transportation  are  too  high.  The  dog 
biscuits  which  are  put  up  in  packages  for 
sale,  arid  which  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
may  bo  imitated  by  using  blood.  Take  one 
gallon  of  fresh  bullock's  blood  and  thicken 


sufficient  number  to  occupy  his  whole 
time  he  will  lose,  not  through  any  lack  of 
opportunities  of  deriving  a  profit  from  the 
bens,  but  from  omitting  the  most  import 
ant  matter,  that  of  cheapening  his  labor  by 
bestowing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  On 
the  other  side,  a  few  hens  will  pay  because 
the  labor  given  them  is  not  taken  from  any 
other  pursuit.  The  large  flocks  entail  ex- 
pense of  labor  While  the  small  flocks  cost 
nothing  in  that  respect. 

Eggs  on  the  Farm. 
No  farm  can  be  considered  complete 
without  fowls  and  eggs.  Eggs  are  almost 
an  absolute  necessity,  for  they  are  used  on 
the  table  in  various  ways,  and  also  in  the 
composition  of  pastry  of  all  kinds.  But 
while  there  are  few  farmers  without  fowls, 
there  are  hundreds  that  have  but  f?w  eggs 


sageway  being  three  feet,  making  the  width 
of  the  house  thirteen  feet,  or  it  may  be 
wider  if  preferred.  The  sheds  should  also 
be  ten  feet  square.  The  roof  should  be  of 
taned  paper. 

Mrs.  May  Taylor  Raps  Us. 
Mrs.  May  Taylor,  Hale  City.  Mo.,  who  is 
known  as  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  experienced  ladies  in  the  country, 
sends  us  a  few  lines  which,  though  compli- 
mentary, are  also  somewhat  severe.  She 
says: 

■'The  Poultry'  Keeper  was  the  first 
poultry  paper  I  ever  read,  and  while  at 
Kansas  City  last  winter,  at  the  Mid-Con- 
tinental, when  Mr.  Rarkham,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, asked  me  what  first  started  me  in  the 
poultry  business,  I  promptly  answered, 
'•Mr  Jacobs  and  the  Poultry  Keeper," 
but  Mr.  Jacobs  tried  so  hard  to  make  peo- 
ple belifve  that  bethought  women  out  of 
place  in  the  poultry  business  that  I  hardly 
think  him  very  proud  of  his  handiwork, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  not  best  to 
let  him  know  that  he  was  the  cause  of  em- 
barking in  the  business.  He  might  not  sur- 
vive the  shock. 

We  simply  maintained  that  'poultry  as  a 
business  was  too  much  of  a  task  for  a  wo- 


POULTRY  HOUSE  WITH  PROTECTED  SHEDS. 

it  to  the  consistency  of  dough,  with  equal 
parts  of  flour,  oatmeal  and  corn  meal.  Then 
bake  dry  in  an  oven,  first  pressing  it  into 
small  cakes.  To  preserve  it  add  to  the 
dough  one  teaspoonful  rt  boracle  acid,  half 
a  tablespoonful  of  salicylic  acid  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  red  pepper  and  two  of 
common  salt.  By  another  process  one  part 
of  dried  blood  is  obtained  by  evaporating  in 
an  evaporating  pan,  over  water,  five  parts 
of  fresh  blood.  Then  mix  with  dry  corn 
meal  or  flour.  Blood  can  be  procured 
cheaply  and  is  exceedingly  rich  in  albumen 
(the  composition  of  white  of  eggs)  and  is  a 
healthful,  nutritious  food. 

Expenses  of  Keeping  Poultry. 
When  we  are  asked  if  one  can  engage  in 
the  poultry  business  and  make  it  pay,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply, as  the  question  is  one  that  permits  of 
two  constructions.  If  it  is  made  a  busi- 
ness, the  potiltryman,  to  give  it  his  whole 
attention,  must  do  enough  business  to  at 
least  pay  for  his  time.  Just  how  many 
hens  he  should  keep  to  do  this  depends  on 
his  necessities,  but  should  he  fail  to  keep  a 


at  all  seasons.  The  reason  is  that  farmers 
do  not  try  to  secure  the  breeds  that  answer 
his  purpose  best.  So  he  has  hens,  that  is 
all  he  seems  to  care  for,  but  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  hens  as  in  animals.  As 
some  cows  give  small  quantities  of  milk 
while  others  yield  largely,  so  is  the  case 
with  hens-.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer, 
then,  to  get  the  best,  for  it  costs  but  very 
little  to  do  so.  A  good  hen  is  worth  two 
poor  ones,  and  if  a  small  number  of  fowls 
can  be  kept  for  laying  a  sufficiency  that 
may  be  needed,  a  greater  number  is  an  en- 
encumbrance.  The  room  is  too  valuable  to 
be  monopolized  by  unprofitable  or  unpro- 
ductive flocks,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
this  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  economy 
than  the  increasing  the  number  of  eggs  by 
using  good  stock.  Blood  is  as  potent  in  one 
department  as  another,  and  poultry  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

This  paragraph  marked  means  that  we  have 
sent  vou  this  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for 
examination,  and  to  show  to  others  interested  in 
poultry,  as  we  do  not  think  any  poultry  raiser 
can  afford  to  be  without  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  "Illustrator  Quarterly."  Rend  all  1  bout 
it  in  this  copy  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
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(Continued  from  February.') 

We  will  worry  our  readers  only  this  once 
more  concerning  the  harmonious  and 
happy  couple  who  are  almost  if  not  en- 
tirely obtaining  their  living  from  poultry 
culture,  and  in  this  letter  we  will  finish  the 
account  of  our  last  visit  to  their  little 
farm.  Before  resuming  the  narrative,  how- 
ever, we  will  correct  a  stupid  misuke  made 
in  the  haste  of  writing  our  last  letter,  but 
which  was  so  obvious  that  probably  the 
readers  corrected  it  themselves.  In  the 
latter  part  of  that  letter,  when  speaking  of 
the  lank  chickens  weighing  four  pounds  in 
August,  that  would  have  then  brought 
sixty-four  cents,  had  they  been  plump  iu 
shape,  but  which  had  to  he  kept  until  Oc- 
tober when  they  weighed  six  pounds  and 
brought  only  sixtv  cents  at  the  lower  price 
per  pound  then  ruling,  we  made  the  saga- 
cious observation  that,  after  keeping  and 
feeding  them  during  those  two  months,  our 
friends  gained  only  four  cents  by  their  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  whereas  we  should  have 
stated  that  they  actually  lost  four  cents 
on  each  cockerel,  which  of  course  makes 
the  cast  still  stronger,  and  more  clearly 
shows  the  importance  of  selecting  a  plump, 
quick  maturing  breed. 

And  while  referring  to  our  own  careless- 
ness, we  may  venture  an  allusion  to  our 
mutual  friend,  the  accomplished  proof 
reader  of  the  Poultry  15.eeper,  and  will 
hazard  the  opinion  that  however  expert 
one  may  become  in  this  direction,  it  is 
rarely  safe  to  so  far  trust  our  attainments 
as  to  read  proof  with  both  eyes  closed, 
whers  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  n  de- 
sired. In  our  January  letter,  first  column, 
tue  twenty- 1  bird  line  trom  bottom  should 
read,  "  and  this  is  no  less  true  with  our 
poultry  than  wnh  our  families."  The  en- 
tire omission  of  these  words  destroys  what 
little  sense  the  remark  originally  con- 
tained. The  "  rules  us  with  a  rod  of 
iron''  comes  in  properly  in  ninth  line  from 
bottom,  and  occurs  only  once.  The  other 
errors  in  same  porcion  of  same  column  can 
be  easily  corrected  by  the  reader.  Should 
the  aforesaid  mutual  friend  take  umbrage 
at  our  parenthetical  remarks,  we  duly  apol- 
ogize, and  when  in  the  course  of  "human 
events  he  visits  the  "  hub,"  as  everybody 
must  to  prevent  their  livfs  from  being  ut- 
ter failures,  we  will  settle  this  matter  at 
Parkers  with  pistois  and  coffee,  distance 
ten  paces. 

But  to  return  to  our  couple  on  their 
poultry  farm.    They  (like  ourselves)  feed 
a  warm  mash  every  morning  in  the  year. 
If  we  correctly  remember  their  usual  form- 
ula, it  is,  three  pails  coarse  shorts,  one 
pail  Indian  meal,  five  shovels  full  (or  rather 
scant  three  pans  j    of    bailed  vegetables 
(mangolds,  turnips,  potatoes  or  whatever 
is  most  con  venient),  two-thirds  pail  of  ani- 
mal meal,  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  in 
the  trough,  to  which  is  added  sufficient  hot 
buttermilk  (two  to  three  pails  full)  to 
properly  scald  the  entire  mass.   The  food 
is  slightly  salted,  but  ginger,  pepper  or 
other  condiments  are  not  used,  as  on  many 
poultry  farms.   This  was  the  morning  ra- 
tion when  the  chickens  were  about  reaching 
maturity,  at  which  time  a  fowl  consumes 
more  food  than  at  any  other  period  of  its 
life.    This  principle  is  also  very  clearly  ob- 
servable in  the  human  family,  and  healthy 
growing  boys  (we  dare  not  include  the  girls), 
say  sixteen  or  seventeen   years   old,  fre- 
quently seem  to  beclug  out  a  good  deal  thin- 
ner than  men  at  forty,  for  they  are  fear- 
fully capable  of  containing  more  food,  and 
four  hundred  such  specimens  would  be  so 
painfully  suggestive   of  famine  that  we 
should  vastly  prefer  to  board  them  a  week 
than  a  fortuight.    So  with  poultry.  After 
arriving  at  maturity  and  commencing  to 
lay,  they  gradually  eat  less,  until  they 
seem  to  settle    clown  to  a  considerably 
smaller  quantity,  whicn  apparently  satisfies 
thein.   Hence  with  our  friends  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  gradually  reduce  the 
morning  rations  bv  about  two  pails  full 
(observing  the  aforesaid  proportions),  and 
this  reduced  quantity  is  eaten  up  clean  in 
two  hours  or  less,  by  which  time  the  "car" 
arrives,  loaded  with  cabbages,  three  or  four 
heads  of  which  (according    10  size)  are 
thrown  into  each  room.   The  buttermilk  is 
obtained  from  a  creamery  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant at  one  cent  per  gallon,  and  i«  consid- 
ered apaying  investment.  Two  barrels  of  it 
are  carted  home  at  once  in  cold  weather. 
Besides  being  used  to  mix  the  morning 
mash,  it,  is  also  given  the  fowls  for  drink, 
say  four  days  in  the  week.   Two  set  kettles 
are  required  in  operating  the  establish- 
ment, one  for  boiling  the  \egetahles  and 
one  for  heating  the  buttermilk  and  warm- 
ing the  drinking  water,  '..ut  whether  the 
buttermilk  is  warmed    before  using  for 
drink  we  did  not  think  to  inquire.   If  our 
own  preferences  are  a  safe  crite'iou,  we 
should  infer  not,  for  personally,  being  com- 
pelled to  drink  even  cold  buttermilk  would 
be  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back,  and  the  idea  of  drinking  it  warm 
would  induce  us  to  give  up  the  ghost.  We 
were  informed  t  hat  by  a  too  liberal  use  of 
it  as  drink  some  of  the  fowls  would  occas- 
ionally exhibit  symptoms  of  bowel  derange- 
ment, and  hence  proper  discretion  must  be 
observed  in    using  it.    At  noon  oats  and 
cracked  corn,  iu  equal  parts,  are  scattered 
among  the  litter  in  sufficient  quantity  to 


satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  fowls,  if  tbey 
are  willing  to  scratch  for  it,  but  if  they 
show  a  tendency  towards  becoming  too  fat 
less  cracked  corn  and  more  oats  are  used. 

The  woodland,  pasture  land,  and  thai  oc- 
cupied by  the  dwelling  house  and  barn, 
poultry  houses  and  yards,  leaves  less  than 
five  acres,  and  in  fact  little  more  than  four 
acres  for  cultivation,  but  this  is  kept  so 
constantly  busy  and  in  such  high  condition, 
that  its  products  are  amply  sufficient  for 
all  wants.  As  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring  a  piece  is  sowed  to 
oats  and  peas.  The  oatssupport  the  cling- 
ing peas,  and  both  are  cut  when  the  oats 
are  in  milk,  say  by  middle  of  July,  at  which 
time  the  pea  vines  are  also  in  best  condi- 
tion and  are  just  beginning  to  form  pods. 
The  whole  is  ''made"  together,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  making  hay,  and  furnishes  a 
heavy  crop  of  superior  hay  for  both  horse 
and  cows.  The  ground  is  then  heavilv 
manured  and  immediately  turned  over  and 
harrowed,  enough  cabbages  set  out  for 
the  requirements  of  the  poultry,  and 
the  remaining  ground  laid  down  to 
grass.  and  ordinary  flit  turnips 
sowed  with  the  grass  seed.  These  turnips 
yield  a  heavv  crop,  and  growing  so  en- 
tirely on  the  surface,  are  pulled  apparently 
without  disturbing  the  grass  to  any  extent, 
and,  figuring  frouTthis  standpoint,  the  tur- 
nips for  winter  use  cost  about  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  labor  of  pulling  them  and  cutting 
off  the  tops,  which  of  course  are  used  for 
green  food,  and  as  tue  grass  when  cut  the 
next  year  vields  five  tons  per  acre,  at  two 
cuttings,  the  damage  to  the  crop,  by  tur- 
nips, is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Other 
crops  of  turnips  are  started  elsewhere 
early  in  the  spring,  and  from  the  time  they 
are  large  enough  aie  used  for  the  morning 
mash,  aud  the  tops  for  green  food.  Fodder 
corn  is  sowed  in  rows,  aud  when  eight 
inches  high  the  young  chickens  are  turned 
into  it  for  their  roaming  ground.  They 
benefit  the  corn  rather  t  ban  injure  it,  while 
the  corn,  in  turn,  renders  them  important 
service  by  sheltering  them  from  the  broil- 
ing sun  of  summer,  providing  them  with 
ample  range  in  a  comfortable  resort,  and 
effectually  protecting  them  from  hawks. 
Mangolds  are  raised  at  the  usual  season 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  the  horse,  two  cows  and  the  poul- 
try, but  the  poultry  relish  turnips  better 
than  any  other  vegetable.  A  very  success- 
ful and  productive  garden  is  of  course  al- 
ways in  order  and  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
vegetables  usually  fouud  on  a  farmer's  bill 
of  fare  are  produced  in  abundance. 

Perhaps  whit  attracted  our  attention 
more  than  anything  else  during  our  visit 
was  a  very  simple  yet  ingenious  device  for 
saving  labor,  which,  although  entirely 
homemade  and  far  f-om  being  in  the  high- 
est style  of  mechanical  skill,  yet  answered 
the  intended  purpose  so  admirably  that  it 
not  only  interested  us  very  much,  but 
amused  us  greatlv,  as  showing  that  the 
crudest  and  roughest  production  of  the 
amateur  carpenter  and  blacksmith  some- 
times gave  as  complete  practical  results  as 
if  more  skill  and  money  had  been  expended 
in  the  construction.  We  will  attempt  to 
describe  it: 

The  dwelling  house  and  adjoining  cook 
bouse,  as  well  as  barn  and  adjacent  build- 
ings, are  some  2  )0  feet  from  the  main  poul- 
try house,  and  all  of  them  are  on  suffici- 
ently elevated  ground  to  be  dry  and 
healthy,  but  this  intervening  space  of  200 
feet  reminds  us  of  the  "  impassab.e  gulf," 
the  land  being  low  aud  swamp",  always 
damp  and  sometimes  very  wet,  and  the 
original  conundrum  was,  how  can  the 
poultry  house  be  reached  from  the  dwell- 
ing or  cook  house  bv  anybody  who  can't 
swim  or  who  don't  want  to  be  stuck  in  the 
mud  ?  Purifier,  as  the  fates  seemed  to 
have  decreed  that  the  cook  house  must  ad- 
join the  dwelling,  and  as  any  other  location 
for  it  was  almost  impossible,  the  very 
practical  question  presented  itself,  how 
can  all  the  food  and  drink,  etc.,  be  conveyed 
to  the  poultry  house  without  involving 
more  lugging  and  labor  than  the  whole 
business  is. worth  ?  The  brilliant  intellect 
and  Yankee  ingenuity  of  our  friend,  how- 
ever, proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
constructed  a  rude  bridge  about  three  feet 
wide  across  this  gulf  or  chasm,  bv  set- 
ting or  driving  the  necessary  posts  into  the 
mud,  then  placing  stringers  lengthwise  on 
them  and  then  boarding  crosswise,  which 
enabled  him  to  utilize  a  quantity  of  old. 
short  boards,  the  only  ones  heboid,  and 
thus  complete  his  bridge  at  a  trifling  out- 
lav  of  money.  But  the  simple  conception 
of  the  bridge  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  for 
anybody  with  only  one  idea  could  have 
thought  of  that  :  but  where  the  big  bead 
comes  in  most  conspicuously  is  in  the  ele- 
vated railroad,  and  the  thought  that  this 
idea  might  be  of  practical  use  to  some  of 
our  readers  has  led  us  to  "all  attention  to 
it,  for  in  these  days  of  elevated  railroads 
and  subways,  if  either  of  them  can  be  of 
advantage  to  us  in  caring  for  our  poultry, 
it  behooves  us  to  adopt  it.  But  personally 
we  take  more  kindly  to  the  former  thau  to 
the  latter,  because  we  shall  all  of  us  prob- 
ably get  under  ground  soon  enough  with- 
out'rushing  dowu  there  voluntarily,  with 
both  eyes  open  and  our  wits  in  full  oper- 
ation. 

Ou  each  side  of  this  bridge,  and  about  ten 
feet  apart,  are  fixed  upright  posts  or  2x3 
studding,  say  seven  feet  high,  and  opposite 
to  each  other  and  at  first  held  in  place  oy 
simply  toe-nailing  on  all  four  sidts  iu  the 
usual  manner.  From  the  tops  of  opposite 
posts  pieces  of  studding*  extend  horizon- 
tally, overhead,  across  this  bridge,  and  or- 


dinary corner  braces  from  these  horizontal 
studdings  to  the  upright  posts  give  stiff- 
ness and  strength  to  the  entire  framework, 
which  would  otherwise  be  quite  rickety. 
To  these  overhead  horizontal  studdings  is 
attached  the  track,  on  which  rolls  a  hang- 
ing box,  say  three  feet  long,  fifteen  inches 
wide  and  twelve  inches  deep,  which  is  dig- 
nified by  tha  name  of  car.  It  travels  on 
the  principle  of  the  ordinary  hanging  door 
toat  rolls  on  an  overhead  track,  or  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  as  seen  in  large  markets 
for  easily  moving  heavy  beef,  etc.  The 
poultry  house,as  stated  in  a  former  article, 
Is  divided  into  twenty  rooms,  the  doors  or 
gates  of  which  are  located  next  to  the  side 
of  the  building,  and,  having  double  hinges 
and  springs, can  open  both  waj  s  and  prefer 
to  stay  closed.  The  overhead  track  passes 
through  the  center  of  these  gates,  and  ex- 
tends Ironi  the  extreme  end  of  the  200  foot 
poultry  house  to  the  cook  house,  au  entire 
distance  of  say  400  feet.  The  car  is  pro- 
vided with  not  exactly  a  battering  ram, 
but  a  more  peaceful  arrangement  for  open- 
ing the  gates  as  it  rolls  along,  and  two 
small  rollers  or  casters  on  the  side  of  the 
car  next  to  the  gates  persuades  them  to 
remain  open  until  it  has  passed.  On  its 
first  trip  in  the  morning  it  is  loaded  with 
soft  food,  which  is  distributed  to  the  vari- 
ous rooms  as  it  passes  through.  Its  next 
load  consists  of  a  tank  of  wat  sr,  warmed  in 
cold  weather,  and  a  large  dipper  for  filling 
the  drinking  vessels  ;  but  we  can  safely 
bet  seventeen  cents  that  not  one  reader  can 
guess  what  is  accomplished  by  the  car  on 
its  third  trip.  The  platforms  under  the 
roosts  are  located  with  their  euds  towards 
the  gates,  and  so  near  that  they  are  within 
only  two  or  three  inches  of  the  passing  car. 
Each  platform  is  provided  with  an  exten- 
sion like  the  extension  top  to  a  sewing  ma- 
chine,exceot  that,  instead  of  hanging  down 
when  not  in  use,  it  is  in  an  upright  post- 
position, and  serves  as  an  end  to  the 
platform  to  prevent  the  droppings  from 
falling  off.  On  the  third  trip  of  the  car, 
when  it  reaches  a  platform,  this  extension 
is  turned  down  so  as  to  overhang  the  car, 
and  the  droppings  are  easily  and  quickly 
scraped  into  if,  a  little  fresh  gravel  is  scat- 
tered over  the  platform,  and  the  car  passes 
on  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  all  are 
cleaned.  Then  on  its  homeward  passage, 
with  its  "precious  freight"  it  halts  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door  of  au  adjoining  building 
designed  for  the  purpose,  where  its  load  is 
dumped  onto  the  gradually  increasing  pile. 
True,  to  the  unregenerated  mind  there 
may  be  a  seeming  incongruity  in  using  the 
same  receptacle  for  transporting  both  the 
breakfast  and  the  droppings,  but  fortu- 
nately, or  perhaps  we  should  say  provi- 
dentially, poultry  have  no  whims.  Thus 
does  this  simple  device,  so  roughly  con- 
structed, perform  a  vast  amount  of  work 
and  save  much  disagreeable  and  backach- 
ing  labor.  The  amusing  feature  of  it  was 
to  see  so  crude  a  piece  of  mechanism  op- 
erate so  completely  aud  satisfactorily. 
Among  the  little  defects  in  construction 
which  we  noticed  was  the  failure  to  have 
the  bridge  on  a  level,  and  hence  the  track, 
following  suit,  had  more  or  less  inclined 
planes,  including  quite  a  down  grade  on 
the  one  hundred  teet  nearest  the  cook- 
house, in  consequence  of  which,  without 
due  care,  the  car  was  liable  to  enter  at  a 
lively  jog,  regardless  of  consequences.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  good  woman  had 
occasion  to  hasten  from  the  poultry  house 
to  the  dwelling,  of  an  errand,  and  acci- 
dentally started  the  car, which  immediately 
gave  chase,  and  although  she  was  making 
about  two-sixteen  and  a  quarter  time,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  estimate,  it  rather 
gain  on  her  and  it  reminded  us  of  the  scene 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  where  Eliza  is  flee- 
ing from  the  bloodhounds.  We  were  in 
considerable  trepidation  lest  our  friend 
should  accidentally  "take  a  header'  or  miss 
her  tooling  and  land  on  her  ear,  in  either 
of  which  events  the  only  proper  caper 
would  have  been  to  quietly  remain  in  her 
suddenly  assumed  new  posture  until  tbe 
car  had  passed,  and  being  two  feet  above 
her,  no  harm  would  have  ensued.  Sure- 
footed, however,  as  the  aforesaid  Eliza,  no 
catastrophe  occurred,  and  she  reached  the 
cook-house  right  side  up,  then  turned  aud 
easily  stopped  the  pursuing  car,  which,  be- 
ing light,  was  like  many  of  tbe  bugbears 
we  occasionally  encounter  in  life,  not  very 
formidable  to  squarely  face,  but  lose  much 
of  their  terror  if  we  are  firmly  resolved 
that  they  shall  not  get  the  best  of  us. 

W.  II .  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 

The  Gold  Fields  of  the  West 

Are  now  attracting  tne  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  results  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining  are  fully  equal  to  the  finds 
of  nuggets  in  tbe  early  California  days. 

Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  AVashingtor 
and  British  Columbia  vie  with  each  otbc„ 
as  to  the  extraordinary  inducements  of- 
fered to  prospectors,  practical  miners  and 
investors. 

By  next  spring  the  gold  fever  will  have 
taken  possession  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  Western  roads  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  transport  the  fortune  hunters. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Rail- 
way, and  its  connecting  liues,  is  the  bsst 
route  to  all  sections  of  tbe  Far  West.  For 
further  information,  address  John  R. 
Poit,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Send  It  Quick. 

The  following  postal  card  was  received 
from  a  Missouri  reader,  which  we  give  as  a 
curiosity : 

"I  desire  a  pair  of  good  Plymouth  Ro<-ks. 
but  do  not  wish  to  pay  much.  Send  this 
card  to  some  breeder — quick." 

We  are  to  put  the  card  in  an  envelope 
and  provide  tbe  postage  in  sending  it  to 
some  one  to  oblige  bim,  because  he  is  too 
mean  to  send  us  the  postage,  and  he  saved 
a  cent  by  putting  all  on  a  card.  When  we 
send  that  card  at  our  expense  he  will  be  a 
much  older  man.  We  are  willing  to  oblige 
our  readers,  but  such  miserly  business  is  a 
little  too  steep  for  us. 


Does  He  Feed  Right. 

A  reader  at  Chicago  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing as  his  method,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he 
feeds  his  birds  right  for  eggs.   He  says: 

"  I  have  about  ten  Brown  Leghorn  pul- 
lets and  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  feed- 
ing them  right  for  eggs.  The  morning  feed 
is  cooked  potatoes,  thickened  with  bran, 
chopped  as  cornmeal,  a  tablespoonful  to 
each  one,  aiso  green  cut  bone.  Noon, 
chopped  apples,  cabbage,  etc.,  and  at  night 
a  pint  of  wheat  scat'ered  in  litter.  I  man- 
age to  keep  them  busy  all  day,  still  they 
do  not  lay.  I  bought  them  three  weeks 
ago  and  they  were  very  fat,  so  I  starved 
them  for  a  week  and  then  fed  them  as  I 
told  you.  Is  it  necessary  to  feed  lean  meat 
with  the  bone,  or  would  blood  do  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  all  ?" 

We  consider  a  noon  meal  as  the  most  in- 
jurious system  to  procure  eggs  that  we 
know  of.  Brown  Leghorns  are  naturally 
active  and  there  should  be  a  long  interval 
between  meals.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
lean  meat  with  bone,  but  it  is  better,  and 
blood  is  excellent.  If  the  hens  keep  busy, 
however,  they  will  soon  begin  to  lay.  The 
cold  weather  has  been  much  against  them 
this  winter. 


The  Part  Left  Out. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Nichols,  Wayne,  Pa.,  sends  us 
an  interesting  letter  giving  his  method 
with  sore  eyes.  He  also  asks  a  question, 
but  leaves  out  the  portion  we  wish  to 
know.   He  says: 

I  have  just  started  on  my  second  year, 
and  I  w  ant  to  say  that  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  your  paper,  and  you  can  depend 
ou  me  to  ieuew  my  subscription  as  long  as 
I  am  raising  chickens.  I  have  about  250 
chicks,  youngand  old,  and  I  hope  to  have 
some  more  ia  two  weeks  if  the  hatch  which 
1  have  in  my  incubator  turns  out  as  1  want 
it  to  do.  Will  you  please  answer  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  this 
question  ?  I  have  a  Butt'  Plymouth  Rock 
hen,  six  months  old,  which  has  been  droop- 
ing ever  since  I  bought  her,  about  two 
months  ago.  I  have  examined  her,  dusted 
her  well,  and  find  uo  lice  about  her.  Her 
comb  seems  to  be  turning  black  but  she 
eats  all  right  and  keeps  by  herself.  I  have 
bad  a  lot  of  chickens  with  sore  eyes,  but 
have  cured  them  by  washing  their  eyes 
with  warm  water,  vinegar  aud  salt.  Al  ter 
appl>ing  six  or  eight  days  they  come  all 
right. 

He  says  "she  eats  all  right."  That  is  his 
statement,  but  we  wish  to  ask — -eats  what  f 
Also,  how  often  is  she  fed?  The  comb 
turning  black  does  not  give  any  iulormation, 
as  the  comb  may  turn  black  from  a  dozen 
causes.  It  is  simply  equivalent  to  stating 
that  a  man  became  pale.  If  a  fowl  is  in- 
jured, or  has  any  ailment  at  all,  the  comb 
may  change  color.  We  suspect  the  cause 
is  indigestion  but  can  only  guess,  as  Mr. 
Nichols  did  not  give  details.  We  appreci- 
ate his  kind  letter,  however,  aud  will  say 
that  his  remedy  for  sore  eyes  we  know  to 
be  a  good  one. 


The  Hatchet  for  Blindness. 

"Peter  Poultry,"  in  a  letter  to  us,  gives 
his  method  of  treating  cases  which  require 
labor  and  where  there  is  a  liability  of 
spreading  the  disease.    He  says : 

"I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  and 
prompt  answer  to  my  questions  and  for  the 
prescription.  I  tried  the  latter,  a  few  days 
ago,  but  tbe  blindness  had  become  complete 
and  I  thought  the  "hatchet"  the  best  rem- 
edy. My  brief  aud  limited  experience  has 
rarely  found  a  better  remedy  than  the 
hatchet  for  the  poultry  yard  diseases.  To 
the  peculiar  use  of  that  I  attribute  the  fact 
that  no  d'sease  for  any  kind  has  gotten  the 
least  headway  with  roe  lor  the  past  four 
years  or  more,  or  ever  since  I  took  the 
iever." 

Tbe  remedy  is  certainly  the  safer  one 
compared  with  using  medicines,  as  it  gets 
rid  of  disagreeable  work  and  prevents  more 
work  with  other  fowls.  If  readers  will 
have  the  courage  to  use  the  hatchet  with 
desperate  cases  they  will  find  it  of  advant- 
age iu  many  wiys. 
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Mr.  Brabazon's  Langshans. 

Our  illustration  is  of  a  pair  of  Black 
Langsban  fowls  sent  us  by  the  old  reliable 
breeder,  Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Sr..  of  Del« 
van,  W\-.  Mr.  Brabazon  has  bred  them 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  he  claims 
that  he  showed  the  first,  pair  ever  shown 
in  the  West.  The  Langshan  is  one  o(  the 
most  prominent  fowls  now  raised  >n  some 
localities  in  the  West,  beinjr  amongst  the 
hardiest  of  breeds  and  the  best  for  farmers 
as  well  as  poultry  breeders.  In  those  days 
of  advancement  Mr.  Brabazon  has  kept 
pace  with  time,  his  pair  winning  first  as 


cockerel,  score,  94>£  and  female,  94^,  at 
the  Michigan  State  Show  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  1890,  and  is  a  true  type  of  a  first- 
class  Langshan.  Mr.  Brabazon  won  all 
premiums  at  the  Chicago  National  Fan- 
ciers'Association  Show,  and  has  won  many 
honors  in  his  own  State  and  elsewhere.  His 
sales  have  extended  even  to  England,  as 
well  as  over  this-  country.  He  breeds  sev- 
enty varieties  of  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese,  and  considers  the  Langshai  s  as 
one  of  the  best  for  a  good,  all-purpose 
fowl.  He  has  won  in  prizes,  in  1890,  over 
§900  in  cash  premiums  at  poultry  snows, 
and  the  State  Fairs  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Michigan,  and  thous- 
ands in  the  hands  of  others  who  won  with 
his  stock.  Send  to  him  for  his  illustrated 
catalogue,  enclosing  ten  cents,  which  gives 
all  about  his  birds,  or  drop  a  postal  for  h is 
illustrated  price  list,  which  is  free.  He 
will  treat  you  fair  if  you  mention  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  which  be  says  is  one  of 
the  best  pap»rs  on  earth  and  worth  three 
times  its  price  for  one  number  to  new  be- 
ginners. 


The  Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  win  success  in  poultry 
raising  if  close  attention  is  paid  to  details 
and  every  possible  help  and  advantage 
turned  to  account.  The  greatest  helps  and 
most  positive  advantages  that  poultry  rais- 
ers can  have  are  a  good  incubator  and  a 
brooder  (satisfactory  results  can  never  be 


obtained  with  a  combined  incubator  and 
brooder.) 

Tne  things  requisite  to  make  an  incubator 
of  practical  use  and  worth  are.  briefly :  a 
thoroughly  substantial,  well  made  case,  a 
perfect  heating  arrangement  that  has  an  ab- 
solutely reliable  self-regulator  attachment, 
and  devices  for  supplying  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  ana  fresh  air.  Above 
all,  the  iucubator  should  be  self-regulating. 
—  so  that  it  may  be  left  for  hours  with  the 
certainty  that  The  temperature  within  will 
never  be  too  high  or  too  low.  Otherwise, 
besides  the  extreme  liability  to  spoil  the 
hatch,  the  time  consumed  in  taking  care  of 
the  incubator  will  greatly  lessen  its  profit- 
ableness . 

We  cannot  conceive  how  a  heat  regulat- 
ing attachment  could  bemade  more  perfect 


than  the  one  furnished  with  the  Improved 
Victor  Incubator;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  that  is 
actually  and  positively  self  regulating.  Its 
simplicity  of  construction  an  J  great  dura- 
bility are  matched  by  its  sensitiveness  and 
unfailing  reliability .  To  any  one  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  an  incubator  at  d 
brooder  we  earnestly  recommend  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Improved  Victor  Incu- 
bator and  the  Improved  Victor  Brooder, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  reputation  of 
their  makers,  the  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincj , 
111.,  who  claim  the  Victor  to  be  the  only 
absolutely  self-regulating  iucubator  made 


and  the  easiest  to  operate;  that  it  will 
hatch  as  large  a  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
as  the  Irghest  priced  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket; that  both  the  Victor  incubator  and 
brooder  are  the  strongest,  neatest  and 
most  durable  in  use;  and  form  the  cheap- 
est first-class  hatching  and  raising  outfit 
that  can  be  bad. 

A  highly  interesting  and  valuable  illus- 
trated book  on  incubation,  together  with 
descriptions  and  prices  of  these  machines, 
may  be  obtained  of  the  manufacturers  for 
four  cents  in  stamps,  or  to  those  who  men- 
tion the  name  of  this  paper  they  will  send 
it  free. 


How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay. 

People  who  keep  poultry  ought  to  make 
every  ben  on  their  place  pay  $1.50  net  per 
year.  No  matter  whether  you  keep  one 
dozen  or  one  hundred  dozen,  are  they  pay- 
ing you  a  profit  ?  If  not,  why  not?  The 
demand  for  "good"  poultrv  and  "fre-h" 
eggs  always  exceeds  the  supply,  and  will 
for  years  to  come.  Whether  you  know 
about  bow  to  make  poultry  pay  or  uot  you 
ought  to  take  and  read  a  poultry  journal, 
onf  that  is  a  recognized  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  success- 
ful keeping  of  poultry.  Farm  Poultry  is 
the  name  of  such  a  journal;  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1889,  by  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of 
Boston, Mass.  They  recognized  the  factthat 
there  was  a  field  for  a  practical,  every-day- 
useful,  farm  and  suburban  poultry  raising 


guide,  and  they  attempted  to  fill  the  field. 
How  well  they  have  succeeded  is  told  by 
the  growth  of  tin's  wonderfully  attractive, 
readable  and  instructive  paper.  From  a 
small  eight-page  paper  issued  once  a  month 
it  has  grown  to  the  present  twenty-page 
journal  with  cover.  The  publishers  have 
been  compelled  to  issue  the  paper  semi- 
monthly, commencing  January  1st.  1*95,  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  Farm- Poultry. 
The  cost  is  only  $1  00  a  year.  It  is  edited 
by  pra3tical  men  who  live  upon  poultry 
farin«,  and  practice  daily  whaf,  they 
preach.  One  department  alone,  "Answers 
to  Correspondents,"  is  worth  ten  times  the 
subscription  price  to  anyone,  and  explains 
many  things  aut  to  trouble  even  old  breed- 
ers. Send  to  the  publishers  as  above  for  a 
sample  copy  free  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Confining  the  Turkeys. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Werner,  Green  Terrace,  Pa., 
wishes  to  know  how  to  keep  his  turkeys  at 
home  and  how  to  manage  so  as  to  prevent 
their  straying  off.  His  letter  is  interesting 
as  it  shows  how  he  is  situated  for  turkeys. 
He  says: 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  all  about 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  turkeys.  I 
have  alwavs  had  so  much  trouble  in  keep- 
ing them  at  home  when  a  f»w  weeks  old. 
They  would  wander  away  and  would  not 
come  home  unless  I  would  bring  them,  and 
that  would  be  from  three  to  five  times  per 
week.  1  have  a  lot  of  ground  with  spring 
water,  fenced  in  with  boards  and  wire  ten 
feet  high.  Can  1  have  them  in  there  when 
laying  and  for  hatching  until  the  young  are 
old  enough  to  know  their  home  1  How 
long  can  I  keep  them  in,  if  at  all '(  The  lot 
contains  a  good  many  forest  trees,  but  still 
it  has  several  bare  places,  so  that  the  tur- 
keys can  get  sunshine.  The  reason  I  want 
my  lurke>s  to  keep  as  near  home  as  pos- 
sible is  on  account  of  the  foxes  and  even 
false  owners,  who  sometimes  claim  some  a 
short  time  before  Thanksgiving.  If  pos- 
sible, I  want  them  trained  so  that  they  will 
at  least  come  home  to  roost  at  night. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  use  the  incubator 
and  brooder  for  turkeys  ?" 

The  time  to  train  turkeys  is  when  they 
are  young.  If  the  wings  of  the  adult  birds 
are  cut  they  will  not  fly  over  a  ten-foot 
fence.  They  can  easily  be  made  to  thrive 
on  a  large  lot.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
feed  them  three  times  a  day,  at  one  place, 
so  as  to  have  them  expect  the  meals  and 
come  up  for  the  food,  but  the  morning  and 
noon  meals  should  consist  of  only  about  a 
gill  of  wheat.  At  night  give  a  full  meal, 
one  night  wheat  and  the  next  night 
chopped  meat.  Where  there  are  so  many 
trees  they  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  go 
uuder  shelter,  but  if  the  young  turkeys 
are  taught  to  go  up  at  night  and  not  al- 
lowed with  those  that  roost  outside  they 
will  always  come  up,  but  that  would  ne- 
cessitate the  removal  of  the  old  ones  after 
the  young  turkeys  are  three  months  old. 

Much  depends  upon  the  forage.  Turkeys 
like  gra«s,  seeds  and  insects,  and  will  seek 
such  foods  if  they  do  not  have  them  on 
their  ground.  They  will  not  bear  close 
confinement  but  will  thrive  on  a  large 
piece  of  ground.  It  will  not  pay  to  allow 
them  to  run  at  large. 

We  would  certainly  prefer  to  hatch  and 
raise  them  in  incubators  aud  brooders,  but 
they  will  require  very  careful  attention  in 
the  brooders  until  they  are  ten  weeks  old. 
Lice  on  the  heads  kill  the  majority  of 
young  turkeys. 


Leghorns  in  "Winter. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Pardy,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  flock  of  Leghorns  in  a  house,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  frost.  He  gives 
his  experience  as  follows: 

"  I  have  some  Leghorns  t  hat  appear  sick. 
Their  wings  droop  and  tbey  are  not  as  act- 
ive as  usual,  althougu  they  scratch  some. 
They  are  not  lat  oi  lousy  and  their  nos 
trils,  throat  and  drop  pities  are  normal.  I 
feed  in  the  morning  table  scraps,  clover, 
bone  (cut  and  ground);  at  night  whole 
grain,  with  sour  milk  once  a  week.  I  gave 
them  one  feea  of  heated  and  mouldv  bone 
a  week  ago.  The  house  is  covered  with 
frost  on  the  inside  and  I  do  not  get  any 
eggs.  Do  you  think  I  can  make  them  lay 
m  Mich  a  house  '!  The  Plymouth  Rocks  in 
the  same  house  do  not  appear  sick." 

The  probability  is  that  the  house  and 
the  weather  is  against  them.  Leghorns 
have  tall  combs  and  are  more  liable  to  have 
frosted  combs  and  wattles  than  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  the  latter  are  also  more  heavily 
feathered.  '1  he  fact  that  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  not  affected  shows  that  the  ques- 
tion of  "  which  is  the  best  breed  "  depends 
upon  the  climate. 


Hunting  the  Wild  Goat. 

The  White  Goat  or  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called,  is  a 
species  of  big  game  rarely  hunted  by 
sportsmen.  This  is  not  so  much  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  killing  the  animal,  nor 
because  of  its  actual  rarity.  It  is  a  stupid 
animal,  easily  shot  when  once  found.  It 
is  not.  ho  wever,  found  in  the  usual  hunting 
grounds,  as  are  bear,  deer,  elk,  etc.  It  is 
remote  from  the  common  localities,  but 
where  found  is  in  goodly  numbers.  It 
ranges  very  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
above  timber  line  usually,  among  rocks 
and  cliffs.  This  requiies  great  labor  to  get 
to  it,  but  once  there  ihe  hunter  will  get  his 
game  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

If  you  care  to  read  of  a  goat  hunt  made 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Range  in  Montana,  in 
the  fall  of  1893,  send  six  cents  to  <  has.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  tor  Won- 
derland '90,  which  recounts  such  a  hunt 
ing  expedition. 


Makes  the  Hens  Pay. 

A.  DARLING,  LAKE  GENEVA,  WIS. 

I  am  gradually  increasing  my  flock  and 
have  about  250,  and  nothing  but  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  bought  a  Mann  Double  Hand 
Bone  Cutter  last  winter  and  think  it  was 
money  well  invested.  I  cut  about  100i 
pounds  of  green  market  bone  per  week.  I 
have  cash  customers  for  all  my  eggs  in  the 
city  of  Lake  Geneva  at  the  highest  market 
price.  My  flock  are  all  healthy  and  bright, 
and  I  try  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
bound  to  succeed. 


A  Sensible  Plan. 

J.  H.  GEISEY,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

I  have  had  the  chicken  fever  about  one 
year.  I  caught  it  from  a  sample  copy  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  received  about  that 
time.  1  think  the  word  '"practical"  should 
be  added,  for  to  me  it  has  been  the  practi- 
cal Poultry  Keeper.  1  have  cut  out 
about  fitty  articles  in  the  last  year,  and  am 
placing  th<-m  in  a  scrap  book.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  sensible  articles  I  have  pre- 
served is  the  one  in  the  January  number 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Page,  of  Clevand,  Ohio.  It  is 
articles  like  this  which  prevent  us  begin- 
ners from  getting  discouraged. 


Just  the  Thing  for  Him. 

W.  II.  BRUNDIGE,  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  in. 
America  that  1  prize  any  better  than  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  You  can  pick  any 
number  and  be  benefitted,  that  is,  if  you  are 
a  lover  of  poultrv.  Editor  Jacobs,  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  Editor  McRey- 
nolds,  of  the  The  Southern  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, are  a  team  that  is  hard  to  beat.  If  Mr. 
M  .  K.  Boy  er  had  charge  in  full  of  the  Farm 
Poultry,  old  man  Johnson  would  not  use 
his  specks  so  much,  and  the  Farm  Foultry 
would  be  a  much  better  paper.  I  would 
like  to  roast  Feather  Leg  Wyandotte  Hun- 
ter. Hunter's  editorials  in  December,  1890,. 
and  January,  1897,  make  a  man  tired  to 
read  them.  As  long  as  McReynolds  and. 
Jacobs  go  for  Hunter,  I  am  satisfied.  Let 
the  lur  fly. 


Gape  Worms— Bad  Eggs. 

MRS.  B.  C,  HAYDEN,  OUIOk 
As  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  gape- 
worm,  the  cause,  etc.,  some  say  it  is  caused, 
by  a  fly  depositing  a  nit  in  the  chick's  nos- 
tril when  it  is  too  young  to  prevent  it  from 
doing  so ;  others  claim  it  is  to  be  the  egg  o£ 
the  earth  worm.  I  had  a  hen  to  steal  away 
her  nest,  and  she  hatched  a  young  brood 
and  came  off  with  them  the  4ih  of  Decem- 
ber. The  old  mother  had  plenty  of  lice 
aud  the  little  chicks  had  gapes,  aud  1  now 
want  to  know  where  did  tne  fly,  or  the  eggs 
of  the  earih  worm,  come  from  h<  re  in  mid- 
winter 'i  Some  time  ago  the  question  was 
asked  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  how  to  tell 
good  eggs  ?  The  best  and  simplest  way  I 
know  is  to  put  a  few  at  a  time  in  a  bucket 
of  water.  The  good  eggs  will  May  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  the  stale  eggs 
will  tip  up,  the  bad  ones  will  come  to  the 
top.  .  


Cochin  Bantams. 

L.  L.  LEWIS,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 

The  Buff  Cochin  or  Pekin  Bantam  ranks 
in  public  favor  among  all  varities  of  Ban- 
tams. We  see  more.  Buffs  at  our  poultry 
shows  then  any  other  variety  of  Bantam. 
Buff  is  certainly  tne  popular  color,  both 
among  Bantams' aud  the  larger  vaiieties.. 
The  Buff  Cochin  Bantam  is  supposed  to  be 
the  exact  reproduction  of  the  large  Buff 
Cochin,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  What  is 
prettier  to  toe  eyes  of  a  lover  of  fine  fowls 
than  a  pen  of  ibese  little  ever  rich  color 
beauties.  Not  only  are  Bantams  beaulifuL 
but  the  profit  derived  from  a  flock  of  the 
little  pets  is  considavable.  Taking  into 
cousidt  ration  the  time  it  takes  for  them  to, 
come  to  maturitj ,  t  he  v<  ry  small  amount  o£ 
food  consumed,  and  the"  small  space  re- 
quired to  accommodate  them,  the  Cochin 
Bantam  hen  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  a 
large  <  oelin,  and  three  times  ihe  number 
can  be  kept  in  the  space  with  crowding. 
Taking  everything  into  considi  ration,  thev 
will  vield  a  "larger  profit  in  proportion  than 
the  larger  varieties.  Yet  laying  aside  the 
dollars  any  cents  I  can  honestly  say  that 
the  Bantams  make  the  cutest  of  pets,  their 
small  size  being  a  great  advantage  it  this 
respect.  They  are  so  very  easily  tamed, 
(:he  Cochin  varie'y  seeming  to  just  love  to 
be  caressed,)  and  being  of  a  very  natural 
quiet  disposition,  a  t^nee  four  feet  high 
will  confine  them.  T  he  general  care  and 
management  oi  these  little  fowls  is  the 
same  as  for  ihe  larger  fowls.  Toe  Bantam 
is  growing  in  public  favor  more  aud  more 
every  year,  and  I  hope  may  continue  to  do 
so  until  every  breeder  and  lover  of  thor- 
ough bred  fowls  may  have  at  least  one  peu 
of  these  little  pets." 


Aug.  D.  Arnold,  the  noted  Buff  Leghorn 
breeder,  has  again  made  a  great  record  on 
his  birds  at  New  York,  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. He  will  sell  no  eggs  from  Lis  breed- 
ers this  season,  but  those  who  want  Buff 
Leghorn  eggs  from  strong,  vigorous  birds, 
all  pure  Buff  Leghorns  but  not  up  in  fancy- 
points,  will  do  well  to  write  him  for  prices 
for  incubator  lots. 


BLACK  LANGSH ANS  — FROM  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  DELAVAN,  WIS. 
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Correction  of  Egg  Record. 

S.  W.  BENNETT,  WILKESBARRE,  PA. 

If  Mr.  W.  W.  Perkins,  of  Champaign, 
fill.,  will  refer  to  the  October  issue  of  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  page  116,  he  will  find  a 
-correction  of  my  egg  record,  which  was 
■twenty-six  hundred  and  twenty  (2620) 
eggs  for  eight  months,  or  2847  for  the 
entire  year  of  1896;  All  from  twenty- 
ssix  Light  Brahmas  hens  of  the  giant 
strain.  Some  of  them  set  and  hatched 
during  the  summer  also. 


Experience  With  Tnrkeys. 

MISS  L.  M.  CANADY,  ECONOMY,  IND. 

My  past  year  was  first  year's  experience 
in  the  poultry  business.  For  a  few  years 
I   have  had   some  one  else    hatch  and 

jpartly  raise  them  for  me,  for  I  was  rather 
unlucky  with  chickens,  but  in  the  year 
of  1896  I  tried  hatching  and  raising  them 
myself.  I  set  240  eggs  and  hatched 
156  chicks  and  after  having  quite  a  time 
with  the  roup  and  lice,  I  now  have  about 
60  hens  left.  I  set  225  turkey  eggs  and 
hatched   96   turkeys,    and   the   roup  and 

Jrains  left  me  only  16  turkeys,  which 
I  sold  recently  for  nearly  $20.  My  sister 
sold  20  turkeys  that  weighed  from  18 
to  20  pounds  each  in  December. 


lakes  the  Small  Breeds. 

WM.  S.  RIDER,  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

In  the  January  "Poultry  Keeper"  we  saw 
-an  article  from  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee 
■who  keeps  Langshans,  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  complains  of  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  number  of  eggs 
received.  We  have  been  there  with  all 
the  breeds  he  mentions  and  had  them  on 
a  free  range  inside,  but  we  were  never 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  eggs  re- 
ceived, either.  I  think  his  feed  very  good. 
We  feed  something  in  the  same  manner 
he  does.  At  present  we  have  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Black  Hamburgs  and  rose  combed 
White  Leghorns,  for  layers.  I  do  not 
think  the  Hamburgs  and  Leghorns  can  be 
"beaten.  From  a  pen  of  five  hens  of  the 
Leghorns  we  have  been  getting  four  eggs 
one  day  and  two  the  next,  during  the 
past  week,  with  weather  quite  cold,  and 
the  roost  about  6x8  feet,  and  only  mod- 
erately warm,  and  I  think  that  quite 
.good  for  the  middle  of  January  and  no  ex- 
ercise except  chaff  and  buckwheat  shucks 
at  the  grist  mill,  and  they  find  some  feed 
in  them  and  lots  of  work  for  the  hens. 

While  some  claim  much  -for  the  large 
■breeds  they  never  filled  the  bill  for  us  and 
we  have  had  some  good,  specimens,  too.  We 
had  a  pen  of  Langshana  that  the  man 
of  whom  we  got  them  paid  a  noted  breeder 
$12  for  the  three  hens  and  male  and  I 
•sold  them  for  one  straight  dollar  and  were 
happier  when  they  were  75  miles  away 
than  when  I  fed  them  and  had  no  eggs. 
.Perhaps  some  one  knows  how  to  make 
them  shell  out  the  eggs  but  we  could 
not  do  it.  A  lady  near  us  has  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  says  she  is  not  get- 
ting many  eggs,  but  the  minister  who 
lives  next  door  has  some  Leghorns  and 
she  says  he  has  some  little  "whiffets" 
(Brown  Leghorns)  but  he  goes  to  the 
•store  quite  often  with  a  basket  of  eggs. 
I  believe  the  small  breeds  are  the  ones 
-tor  eggs  while  for  eating  and  sitters  some- 
thing larger  are  better.  We  notice  the 
•cures  for  rupture  some  are  using.  We 
have  had  success  by  using  a  cloth,  re- 
placing the  parts,  and  washing  the  same 
with  strong  alum  water,  slightly  warm 
.giving  the  bird  a  little  laudanum  or  mor- 
phine to  quiet  them,  and  keep  them  in 
■a  coop  by  themselves  without  a  roost. 


Thirty-five  Years  Ago-Bone  Cutters. 

DR.  J.  MYERS  MARTIN,   MERCERS  BURG,  PA. 

For  thirty-five  years  I  have  been  a  poul- 
try fancier  and  my  father  before  me  was 

■a  fancier.  In  all  these  years  I  have  studied 
the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological 
functions  of  fowls,  and  being  of  an  ob- 
serving and  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  it  has 

•  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  note 
the    onward    march    of    progress    in  the 

.poultry  industry  until  now  it  has  gotten 
to  be  one  of  the  great  revenues  of  rural 
interests,  equal  to  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
XTnited  States.  Thirty-five  years  ago, 
when  I  embarked  in  the  poultry  business, 

.1   was  called  a  chicken  granny,  and  a 

■quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  I  issued 
my  first  circular  and  sent  it  out,  folks 
cried  "humbug,"  etc.    It  did  not  look  in 

rthose  days  that  the  time  would  come  when 
I  would  be  employed  by  the  Department 

-of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  to  lecture 
on  poultry  and  eggs  topics.  In  those 
early  days  incubators  and  brooders  were 

■unknown.  Green  bone  cutters  had  not 
been  dreamed  of  and  egg  testers  and  in- 
secticides were  not  used.  But  in  speak- 
ing of  the  green  bone  cutter  there  is 
much  to  learn.  In  1896,  a  hand  and  power 
bone  cutter  was  shipped  to  me,  one  of 
the  worthy  Wilson  Bros'  make  at  Easton, 
Pa.    I,  being  the  president  of  the  Frank- 

'lin  County  Fanciers'  Association,  allowed 
•any  member  of  the  association  to  use 
the  cutter,  where  it  stood  to  further  the 
interest  of  cut  bone.  Now  note  the  re- 
sults.     Soon  I  found  that  one  party,  at 

vleast,  was  picking  up  bones  promiscuously 


at  places  where  the  roupy  chickens  of  the 
neighborhood  had  been  picking  the  bits 
of  meat  off,  as  the  bones  lay  in  their 
yards  and  pens.  This  I  soon  saw  would 
be  a  good  means  of  introducing  disease 
into  every  yard  into  which  cut  bone  was 
carried  from  my  cutter,  and  I  at  once 
required  all  bone  to  come  direct  from  the 
butcher  shop  and  meat  rooms  only.  But 
I  have  concluded  that  the  safe  way  is  for 
every  man  to  own  his  cutter  and  then  only 
will  he  be  safe  from  contamination  from 
this  source. 


A  Lean  Meat  Diet. 

F.  W.  GRANGER.  PITTSFORD,  MICH. 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for  the 
last  year  and  esteem  it  very  highly.  I  am 
only  keeping  about  fifteen  hens  in  a  house 
that  is  8x12  feet,  and  am  trying  to  learn 
by  experience  and  from  your  paper  what 
they  want.  If  I  learn  this  I  expect  to 
received  from  them  what  I  want.  I  am 
doing  this  to  prepare  myself  to  handle 
a  large  number  some  time  in  the  future. 
So  much  for  the  "Poultry  Keeper's"  ad- 
vice but  I  have  nothing  to  brag  of  as 
yet;  as  I  see  my  hens  are  too  fat.  I  have 
commenced  the  lean  meat  diet  to-day  and 
shall  keep  it  up  for  a  few  days  at  least 
and  hope  for  better  results. 


A  Worm  Pit. 

F.  T.  GROTOPHORST,  K RONENBERG,  OREGON 

Among  the  many  good  things  contained 
in  your  valuable  paper,  we  found  two  arti- 
cles especially  valuable  to  us,  namely 
"The  Worm  Pit"  and  "The  Turkey  as  an 
Incubator."  We  made  a  pit  and  found 
it  excellent,  and  as  for  the  turkey  as  an 
incubator  and  mother,  nothing  could  excel 
her.  Could  you  inform  us  where  I  could 
get  the  variety  of  chickens  called  Silkies, 
also  where  I  could  get  eggs  of  same. 

[The  Silkies  are  rare,  and  more  orna- 
mental than  useful.- — Ed.] 


Feeding  and  Eggs — Lice. 

MRS.  W.  P.  WORSTER,  AUSTIN,  PA. 

A  few  words  from  my  experience  might 
be  of  benefit  to  other  amateur  poultry 
raisers.  Last  winter  I  failed  to  derive 
any  results  to  offset  the  expense  of  my 
chickens.  The  poultry  house  continued  to 
be  damp  and  frosty  and  to  remedy  that 
seemed  like  a  hard  matter,  but  at  last  my 
husband  decided  to  raise  the  house  up  so 
that  a  current  of  air  might  continually 
pass  under.  He  then  laid  a  floor  out  of 
culled  boards  and  put  about  four  inches 
of  dry  dirt  all  over  the  top  of  the  floor; 
then  a  place,  10x12  feet  square,  he 
put  a  floor  on  top  of  the  dirt,  so  that 
the  dirt  would  be  up  in  the  cut 
straw,  which  we  keep  about  eight  inches 
thick  over  the  floor.  We  then  had  a 
place  left  6x10  feet  square  that  we  did 
not  put  the  floor  on,  and  I  tell  you  they 
have  a  good  time  dusting  in  that  dirt. 
In  this  part  of  the  house  we  put  the 
roosts  2  1-2  feet  from  the  floor  with  drop- 
ping boards  about  eight  inches  lower.  We 
took  matched  flooring  and  boarded  the 
roosts  right  in  tight,  which  is  about  6 
feet  square.  In  that  we  placed  a  door 
for  them  to  pass  in  and  out  and  to  clean 
the  droppings.  I  also  put  a  curtain  on 
the  windows  to  keep  the  frost  out.  I 
wish  you  could  see  how  bright  they  are 
when  they  leave  their  sleeping  pen  in  the 
morning,  for  you  could  appreciate  it,  when 
you  know  what  cold  damp  weather  we 
have  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

My  husband  arranged  me  a  feeder  so 
that  I  can  feed  from  the  house.  I  feed 
7  or  8  times  a  day.  The  feeder  throws 
the  feed  all  through  the  deep  cut  straw. 
I  feed  oats  during  the  day,  every  second 
or  third  evening  cut  bone,  one  evening  a 
week,  corn,  one  evening  a  week  soft  food, 
generally  wheat  bran,  all  they  will  eat 
hot;  also  apples,  scraps  from  the  table, 
cabbage,  or  anything  green,  oyster  shells 
and  plenty  of  clean  water.  I  make  them 
work  for  all  their  feed  but  the  bran,  and 
keep  them  at  it  all  the  day  and  I  do  not 
have  so  much  trouble  in  their  getting 
over  fat  like  I  used  to. 

I  have  19  old  hens,  7  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  12  Brown  Leghorns,  and  have  re- 
ceived, from  January  1st,  159  eggs  up  to 
the  24th  of  January,  and  that  is  better 
than  I  ever  had  them  do  before;  in  fact, 
they  have  been  doing  well  all  this  winter. 
Last  summer  the  Leghorns  outdid  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  but  so  far  this  winter 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  are  ahead  in  the 
number  of  eggs.  They  both  are  full  blood- 
ed chickens. 

As  for  lice  we  never  have  them  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  else  to 
have  any  if  they  use  the  following  re- 
ceipt: Take  two  quarts  of  roofing  paint, 
such  as  they  put  on  paper  and  felt  roofs, 
which  you  can  buy  at  any  hardware  store 
where  they  lieep  paper  felt  roofing,  at  25 
cents  per  gallon,  and  thin  it  down  with 
turpentine  so  that  it  will  not  be  sticky, 
then  take  an  old  paint  brush  and  paint 
the  roosts  with  this  mixture.  If  used  in 
brooders  do  not  put  in  much  at  a  time 
as  it  is  very  strong,  and  you  will  find 
that,  if  used  once  a  week,  you  will  never 
see  a  mite  or  louse  about  your  coops. 


Over  3000  Eggs. 

JOHN  LANEY,  GREEN  RIDGE,  MO. 

I  sold  3504  eggs  from  my  few 
hens  from  January  1st,  1896  to  December 
31st,  1896.  I  am  not  in  the  hen  business 
and  I  am  on  my  farm  and  keep  other 
stock. 


A  Foot-hall  Game  for  Hens— Exercise 

R.  L   RICK  MAN,  PARIS,  TENN. 

I  will  write  you  a  description  of  a  little 
invention  of  my  own.  If  you  see  fit  to 
publish  it  all  right,  if  not  the  waste  basket 
is  the  place  for  it.  I  have  named  it  the 
"Movable  Perforated  Exercise  Box."  It 
is  simply  a  round  cylinder  tin  box,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  ten 
inches  long.  It  will  hold  about  one  pint 
of  grain,  is  just  a  nice  size  for  a  chicken 
to  move  with  care,  and  it  is  astonishing 
and  amusing  to  see  hens  knocking  and 
scratching  it  around.  It  reminds  me  very 
much  of  a  "foot  ball  game."  It  is  per- 
forated with  holes  just  large  enough  for 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  or  any  grain  you  de- 
sire, so  that  when  the  hens  knock  it 
about  and  turn  it  over  a  few  grains  will 
roll  out,  on  the  same  principle  as  cotton 
planting.  The  hens  get  enough  grain  to 
encourage  them  and  keep  them  very  busy 
srcatchmg  at  it  and  picking  up  the  grains. 
I  have  seen  a  dozen  hens  after  the  same 
box,  playing  "foot  ball."  One  will  knock 
it  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  and 
another  will  knock  it  the  same  distance 
and  all  will  take  a  hand  in  picking  and 
scratching.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
quickly  the  hens  will  "catch  on,"  and  they 
seem  to  enjoy  the  rattling  noise  it  makes 
in  turning.  You  need  not  fear  about  its 
getting  in  a  hole,  or  low  places  of  any 
kind,  and  staying  there,  for  they  will 
get  it  out  very  quickly  and  send  it  shoot- 
ing over  the  yard.  It  is  the  grandest 
thing  that  I  have  seen  in  the  poultry 
yard  for  exercising  hens,  and  every  poul- 
try raiser  knows  that  to  get  eggs  in  the 
winter,  the  hens  must  be  fed  grain  and 
must  have  enough  exercise  to  keep  them 
healthy,  warm  and  lively. 

I  have  said  this  is  the  grandest  thing 
I  have  ever  seen  to  make  hens  lay  in 
winter,  when  there  are  no  worms  to  hunt 
nor  grass  to  pick.  It  is  also  the  best 
thing  for  hens  when  confined  to  pens, 
as  a  great  many  poultrymen  keep  their 
stock  in  close  quarters.  My  hens  wait 
and  look  for  their  "exercise  box"  with  as 
much  anticipation  as  my  little  two  year 
old  boy  does  for  me  to  come  home  from 
my  business  at  meal  time.  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  when  I  go  to  the  hen- 
house, if  it  is  a  bad  day,  I  will  keep 
them  in  and  fill  two  or  three  exercise 
boxes  with  grain  and  pitch  them  on  the 
floor.  Of  course,  this  knocks  the  grain 
out  and  they  go  at  it  in  earnest,  and 
after  working  at  the  box  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  emptying  its  contents,  they 
will  be  warm  and  feeling  good,  and  I 
believe  they  will  go  and  try  to  lay  an 
egg,  and  if  first  they  "don't  succeed,  try, 
try  again,"  and  with  the  aid  of  the  exer- 
cise box  they  will  certainly  have  to  labor 
with  eggs.  I  also  make  use  of  a  smaller 
box  for  the  young  chickens  and  make  the 
size  to  suit  the  age.  It  is  very  hard  on 
little  chicks  in  a  brooder  unless  they  have 
the  proper  exercise  to  produce  leg  muscles 
and  digest  their  food.  It  is  fun  to  see 
these  little  naked  tumbling  tots,  tumbling 
over  each  other  after  the  grain  and  ex- 
ercise box,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  rapid- 
ly they  grow  under  this  treatment.  Last 
spring  I  did  not  lose  even  one  chick, 
unless  by  an  accident.  I  believe  it  was 
the  boxes  that  made  my  chicks  so  healthy. 
These  boxes  cost  very  little  and  every 
one  you  have  in  your  poultry  yard  will 
be  worth  ten  times  or  one  hundred  times 
its  cost,  and  I  advise  everyone  to  use 
them. 


Keeps  an  Account. 

ALEX.  DAVISON,  HORATIO,  PA. 

I  have  bred  chickens  for  the  last  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  but  not  until  last 
year  did  I  make  any  attempt  to  see  any- 
thing near  what  money  was  in  them 
from  a  market  point  of  view.  On  the  first 
of  January,  1S96,  I  started  in  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  eggs  laid  and  what  they 
were  worth,  or  whether  they  were  used 
or  sold,  and  kept  on  until  the  31st  of 
December,  1896.  As  a  consideration  was 
dollars  and  cents  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
up  your  time  reading  figures. 

I  have  thirty-seven  hens,  of  two  differ- 
ent breeds.  On  the  last  day  of  keeping 
the  account  I  had  twenty-nine  hens  but 
many  have  died  off.  The  eggs  were 
worth  about  $51  market  price.  The  feed 
cost  me  $20.80,  but  I  did  very  little  feed- 
ing in  summer,  as  my  chickens  had  all 
the  run  they  wanted  in  grass  fields,  be- 
sides they  got  a  pretty  good  supply  of 
fresh  bone  two  or  three  times  a  week,  cut 
with  a  bone  cutter. 

I  do  not  write  this  to  encourage  every- 
body into  chicken  breeding,  as  they  will 
see  that  there  are  no  great  things  in  it, 
although  if  young  breeders,  or  old  ones 
either  should  keep  away  from  the  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  and  stick  to  the  old 
hens,  as  they  are  worth  their  room.  No 
matter  what  you  read  in  a  catalogue  or 


paper,  there  is  not  one  in  every  hundred 
that  makes  a  success  of  incubators.  A 
good  many  readers  of  the  "Poultry  Keep- 
er" may  be  like  myself,  trying  the  wrong 
incubator  first  and  then  another  and  it 
may  prove  the  wrong  one  also.  I  thought 
there  was  a  good  incubator  and  tried 
another,  and  now  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  as  goad  as  putting  your 
money  in  the  stove  as  to  have  incubators. 
Keep  away  from  them.  The  "Poultry 
Keeper"  was  the  first  poultry  paper  that 
I  ever  subscribed  for  and  that  was  when 
it  was  published  in  Chicago.  I  always 
took  Jacobs'  advice,  but  I  cannot  say  I  did 
it  with  the  incubators.  P.  H.  Jacobs  al- 
ways advised  to  try  a  small  one  first 
until  you  learn.  If  he  had  said,  'If  you  do 
not  learn  do  not  try  another,"  that  would 
have  been  about  right,  although  I  suppose 
I  would  have  been  too  big-headed  to  have 
taken  that  advice.  I  still  have  both  in- 
cubators and  brooders,  which  I  will  trade 
off  for  anything  my  family  can  use,  but 
as  I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  incubators 
I  will  not  advertise  them  for  sale,  al- 
though they  are  claimed  to  be  among 
the  best  in  use.  The  feed  bill  would  seem 
a  little  big,  being  as  I  fed  them  little  or 
none  all  summer,  besides  the  bone  costing 
me  nothing,  but  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration over  one  hundred  of  young 
stock  you  would  probably  think  they  were, 
but  of  course  I  have  no  right  to  count 
them,  as  the  eggs  were  counted  which 
they  come  from.  I  have  a  fair  speci- 
men of  buffs  and  believe  they  are  a  lit- 
tle head  of  anything  I  ever  bred  for  lay- 
ing eggs.  I  have  often  read  that  about 
one  dollar  is  what  a  chicken  would  net 
you.  It  has  come  pretty  near  that  with 
me  although  the  young  stock  is  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  eggs  were 
worth.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  matter  how 
poor  a  family  may  be  a  few  chickens  will 
make  them  no  poorer,  if  they  have  a 
proper  place  to  keep  them.  It  goes  to 
show  that  they  will  give  a  family  eggs 
for  the  table  cheaper  than  they  can  buy 
them,  even  if  you  have  to  keep  them  up 
in  garden  time,  unless  you  have  a  trou- 
blesome neighbor  (and  they  can  find  fault 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground)  then  you 
are  better  off  to  buy  your  eggs. 

[Our  friend  should  not  condemn  some- 
thing that  was  not  success  with  him,  for 
hundreds  succeed  with  incubators.  If  they 
are  not  a  success  neither  is  the  hen, 
for  many  fail  with  the  hen. — Ed.] 


Preventing  and  Curing  Roup. 

MRS.   G.  BLACK  WELL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  "Poultry  Keeper"  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  me  for  two  or  three  years  and 
it  has  been  a  safe  guide  in  the  poultry 
yard.  Isee  a  good  many  letters  from  sub- 
scribers in  the  past  numbers  who  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  with  sick  fowls.  We  have 
had  a  poultry  house  for  over  five  years 
and  find  there  is  no  fear  of  sickness 
if  you  follow  these  few  rules.  Spray  with 
coal  oil  once  a  week  in  each  corner,  using 
an  ordinary  hand  pump  as  in  an  orchard. 
Use  carbolate  vaseline  for  birds  of  every 
age.  To  the  mature  birds,  give  what  will 
rest  on  the  end  of  a  woman's  little  finger, 
placing  gently  in  the  mouth  and  touch- 
ing the  nostril  and  eyes  also  under  the 
beak.  For  little  chickens  use  in  the  same 
manner,  but  place  in  the  mouth  only  as 
much  as  will  go  on  the  burnt  end  of  a 
match.  If  birds  are  all  troubled  with  wet 
noses,  or  swelled  eyes  (often  with  a  look 
of  soap  suds  around  them)  give  the  above 
treatment  twice  a  day,  and  when  fowls 
have  that  torment,  canker,  the  false  mem- 
brane must  be  treated  as  shown  in  an 
able  paper  of  January  from  an  experi- 
ment station  in  Pennsylvania.  The  lumps 
often  mentioned  by  subscribers  come  from 
neglect  of  above  treatment.  In  the  first 
place,  constant  watching,  care  and  con- 
tinued labor,  is  the  price  to  pay  for  healthy 
people  and  healthy  families,  whether  they 
are  "Humans"   or  birds. 


Feeding  Wheat  in  Sheaf. 

W.  R.  KIMBALL,  LEXINGTON,  KY . 

I  received  your  valuable  paper  this 
week,  have  looked  over  it  carefully,  and 
will  make  it  a  study  for  the  next  ten 
evenings,  as  in  day  time  I  am  only  with 
hens.  Later  on  you  may  find  out  I  am 
wonderfully  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Poultry  last  but  not  least.  I  am  sorry 
for  my  "Yankee"  friend  from  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  as  I  belong  to  the  "Yankee"  bri- 
gade. After  he  has  been  in  the  business 
longer,  and  reads  your  valuable  paper, 
he  may  be  a  better  judge  of  poultry  and 
human  nature.  Many  or  most  of  our 
jovial  people  think  poultry  a  small  affair, 
but  I  have  looked  long  enough  to  find  out 
that  it  is  a  big  game  to  play,  and  only 
the  good  players  ever  come  out  ahead 
much,  but  I  can  catch  on  a  little  every 
day,  enough  to  be  very  interesting  in  poul- 
try. 

Salt  pork  (pickled  from  the  brine)  is  no 
doubt  first-class,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  things  hung  up  in  the  poultry  house 
for  preventing  feather  pulling  and  pick- 
ing heads.  Had  this  been  advertised  ten 
years  ago,  we  would  have  been  called 
crazy,  but  it  is  a  grand  preventative  and 
a  sure  cure.    [Salt  is  injurious.— Ed.]  I 
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•would  like  to  have  the  good  poultry  peo- 
ple know  that  after  the  morning  feed,  say- 
ten  o'clock,  give  each  room  of  fowls  a 
bundle  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  bound 
up  and  let  them  pick  at  it  until  time  for 
supper,  and  then  the  straw  can  be  used 
for  cattle  and  horses  or  hogs,  nothing  lost 
and  a  great  feed  for  eggs.  I  want,  and 
mean  to  have  later  on,  a  house  of  this 
order:  Sixty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet 
wide,  sixteen  feet  high,  joist  four  feet, 
with  alley  in  the  centre  wide  enough  to 
drive  a  hand  cart  through,  four  rooms  on 
each  side  12x15  feet,  boarded  lengthwise, 
covered  with  heavy  tarred  paper,  then 
boarded  up,  with  door,  plenty  of  windows 
and  well  ventilated  outside,  the  runs  15x 
300  feet  on  each  room  or  the  partition 
from  the  bottom,  three  feet  up  boarded 
and  a  wire  net  four  feet  wide  on  the 
top,  tight  floor,  overhead  drop  four  feet 
from  the  eaves.  For  the  breeding  season 
ten  hens  and  a  cockerel  in  each  room  and 
the  roosts  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
How  is  this  for  high  or  low?  [Too  high- 
Ed.]  Sorghum  seed  is  one  of  the  very 
best  feeds  for  poultry,  particularly  for 
young  chicks. 

Eggs  Where  it  is  Cold. 

J.  JAMES  SYLK,  6<>  RICHELIEU  ST.,  QUEBEC, 
CANADA. 

Dear  "Poultry  Keeper:"  Just  a  word 
about  my  fowls,— 56  pullets  during  twenty 
days.  From  the  first  of  January,  1897; 
to  date,  (February,)  they  have  laid  592 
eggs.  Don't  you  think  this  is  good  laying 
for  this  time  of  the  year  with  the  tem- 
perature running  from  freezing  to  12  and 
15  and  lately  19  or  28  below  zero? 

I  keep  about  fifteen  hens  in  each  pen 
as  near  an  age  as  possible.  I  have  one 
pen  composed  of  12  pure  bred  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas,  and  three  pure  bred  Leg- 
horns and  Plymouth  Rocks  that  have 
beaten  15  pure  Minorcas  by  six  eggs  in  the 
same  time.  They  are  pullets,  about  the 
same  age,  and  the  feed  and  the  care  was 
the  same  to  both  pens.  Those  pullets 
were  hatched  between  the  ICth  of  May 
and  June  2d,  1896,  and  they  were  fed 
and  raised  separately  from  the  other  fowls 
and  began  laying  November  17th,  1896. 
During  November  I  only  got  34  eggs,  dur- 
ing December  579  eggs,  and  up  to  Jan- 
uary 20,  1897,  they  laid  592  eggs. 

My  feed  is  composed  of  a  variety, — meat, 
cut  bone,  potatoes,  cabbage,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, wheat  cribblings,  corn,  all  the  hay 
shakings,  fresh  water,  crushed  oyster 
shells,  and  grit,  and  plenty  of  coal  ashes 
to  dust  in  and  to  pick  over.  They  work 
for  all  the  grain  given  to  them  by  scratch- 
ing in  litter,  composed  of  straw,  hay  or 
any  loose  material.  I  also  feed  soaked 
bread,  bran,  and  ground  oil  cake.  The 
above  lists  of  foods  make  a  well  balanced 
feed  for  eggs,  and  as  you  so  often  set 
forth  in  your  valuable  paper,  intelligence 
in  feeding  those  foods  in  proper  quanti- 
ties is  a  secret  in  production,  as  hens  are 
as  fickle  in  their  appetites  as  any  other 
animal,  and  require  continual  changes 
during  confinement  as  well  as  warmth 
this  cold  weather. 

I  have  no  ventilator  in  my  hen  houses 
and  have  made  them  as  air  tight  as  possi- 
ble, yet  my  fowls  are  healthy  so  far.  I 
have  also  twelve  yearlings  but  only  seven 
of  them  have  given  me  any  eggs  this 
winter.  My  experience  in  the  past  three 
years  is,  that  pullets  are  the  best  for 
eggs  when  prices  are  high.  Mr.  Editor, 
if  this  is  of  any  benefit  to  beginners 
in  the  poultry  business,  let  them  have  it, 
if  not,  you  know  where  to  put  it,  but  I 
like  to  let  you  know  now  and  then  how 
we  are  getting  along  in  this  part  of 
of  the  world,  because  much  of  my  infor- 
mation has  been  gleaned  from  the  mis- 
takes,, failures,  and  successes  as  given 
from  time  to  time  in  the  "Poultry  Keep- 
er."   [Thanks  for  excellent  letter. — Ed.] 


Kafir  Corn— Ventilation,  Etc. 

ROBT.  L.  TAYLOR,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  MD. 

A  word  about  Kafir  corn,  something 
about  ventilation  and  degenerating  influ- 
ence. Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  to 
visit  the  poultry  breeders.  I  see  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  com- 
plaints of  people  who  undertook  to  raise 
Kafir  corn,  but  could  not  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  sparrows  eating  it  up  as 
soon  as  it  was  headed,  particularly  of 
your  Pottstown,  Pa.,  correspondent,  who 
seems  to  be  discouraged  in  the  attempt. 

I  will  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  inter- 
ested, that  I  planted  about  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  last  spring  in  Kafir  corn  and  was 
very  successful  with  it.  The  sparrows 
never  undertook  to  molest  it  at  all,  and 
I  had  a  fine  crop.  The  heads  averaged 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long  but  when 
compared  to  other  crops  for  yield  in  our 
section  I  would  advise  to  plant  something 
else,  as  it  takes  a  special  place  to  store 
the  Kafir  corn  and  if  you  have  a  small 
quantity  it  costs  as  much  as  it  is  worth 
to  have  it  threshed  by  hand. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  venti- 
lation of  poultry  houses  in  the  winter 
any  special  place  for  it  to  come  in.  The 
time.  I  find  that  after  you  close  up  all 
the  cracks  and  crevices  you  will  have  all 
the  fresh  air  necessary  without  making 
any  special  place  for  it  to  come  in.  The 


way  I  have  my  poultry  houses  arranged 
is:  I  have  windows  3x6  feet  in  front 
southeast  exposure,  fitted  to  slide  back 
and  forth.  In  winter  I  keep  everything 
tightly  shut,  but  in  summer  I  slide  the 
windows  back  out  of  the  way  and  have 
a  frame  of  wire  netting  hinged  to  the 
side  of  the  window  frame  to  swing  back 
and  forth  and  hooked  to  the  other  side 
of  the  window  frame,  so  the  entire  open- 
ing 3x6  feet  is  left  open  to  keep  the 
house  cool  and  pure  in  summer,  protected 
by  the  screen  and  as  an  extra  protection 
against  cold. 

I  have  my  poultry  houses  lathed  and 
plastered,  and  since  so  doing  the  roup 
is  almost  unknown  not  having  more  than 
.three  or  four  cases  in  a  year.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Jacobs,  I  agree  with  you  on  the 
degenerating  influence  of  breeding  poultry 
for  show  room  purposes  solely  and  not 
for  health  and  vigor  and  laying  qualities. 
If  the  present  system  is  continued,  in  se- 
lecting birds  for  the  color  of  their  feath- 
ers and  the  shape  of  their  bodies,  fifty 
years  hence,  we  will  have  breeds  of  chick- 
ens that  will  have  to  be  kept  in  glass 
cases  to  protect  them  from  injury  or  per- 
haps they  will  be  like  Darwin's  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  and  that  fittest  just  is  if  an 
Arctic  wave  had  struck  it  and  frozen  all 
the  life  out  of  it.  Years  ago,  chickens 
were  hardy  and  prolific,  not  the  poor  sick- 
ly creatures  like  some  have  at  present. 
And  what  is  the  cause?  Selecting  birds 
to  breed  from  whose  only  recommendation 
is  the  show  room  points.  Better  have  a 
few  off  feather  than  an  immature  chicken. 

Those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
visiting,  I  would  say,  now  is  the  time 
to  go  and  see  some  of  your  poultry  breth- 
ren on  a  visit.  They  will  tell  you  more 
in  five  minutas  time  than  you  can  learn 
in  one  month  by  reading.  The  indus- 
trious, alive,  awake  poultryman  will  have 
his  house  bright  and  clean  with  litter 
for  the  hens  to  scratch  in,  and  as  soon 
as  you  get  near  you  wiJl  hear  the  cackle 
of  the  hens  and  everything  will  seem  to 
be  on  the  move.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
you  may  come  to  some  places  unexpectedly 
and  there  will  be  a  different  scene.  The 
poultry  will  be  crowded  together,  some 
will  have  their  feathers  picked  off,  others 
look  as  though  they  were  tired  of  living, 
and  all  look  as  though  they  never  in- 
tended to  lay.  Perhaps  the  droppings 
have  not  been  cleaned  for  six  months 
and  the  whole  will  present  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation with  not  a  place  of  litter  for  them 
to  scratch  in.  But  in  some  places  like 
this  the  show  room  bird  is  raised.  "Not 
a  survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  a  sur- 
vival through  neglect,  filth  and  vermin. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  people 
who  take  no  interest  in  their  flocks  only 
about  exhibition  time,  leaving  them  the 
balance  of  the  year  to  pull  through  the 
best  they  can.  The  man  who  is  afraid 
of  getting  his  hands  soiled  by  giving  his 
poultry  personal  attention  ought  to  leave 
poultry  raising  for  some  one  else  who 
is  not  above  work.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
say  that  is  rough  on  others.  Well,  I 
hope  the  man  who  lets  his  establishment 
present  a  scene  like  the  above  will  take 
the  hint,  particularly  if  he  is  a  poultry 
judge  or  a  breeder. 


Hot  Lard  Cured  the  Roup. 

GUY  PIERSON,  FAYETTE,  MO. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  "Poultry 
Keeper,"  I  find  much  concerning  the  dis- 
ease called  roup;  many  columns  are  util- 
ized and  details  of  various  methods  are 
given  for  treating  the  disease.  Now  I 
look  upon  all  the  throat  swabbings  and 
the  use  of  drugs  and  spirits  as  nonsense, 
for  it  involves  more  trouble  and  waste 
of  time  than  the  birds  can  possibly  be 
worth. 

I  have  a  simple  method  that  requires 
but  a  single  treatment  and  cures  for  sure, 
and  which  I  know  will  fill  the  aching 
want  of  those  who  are  complaining  of 
roup.  One  evening,  last  October,  I  found 
my  Blue  Top-Knot,  a  pet  but  vulgar  bird, 
perched  in  a  dark  corner  snoring  and 
choking  and  her  poor  head  looked  like 
an  Arkansas  beet.  She  was  so  very  sick 
that  I  felt  like  giving  her  relief  by  death 
for  I  feared  she  was  too  far  gone,  but  I 
determined  to  save  her.  I  treated  her, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  she  was  well  and 
showed  no  signs  of  disease.  To-day  she 
carries  the  proudest  figure  in  the  barn 
yard  and  leaves  me  a  pretty  brown  egg 
every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  The  dis- 
ease did  not  appear  again  in  my  flock  until 
last  Monday,  when  I  found  three  pullets 
suffering;  one  whose  light  had  gone  en- 
tirely out,  both  of  her  eyes  perfectly  seal- 
ed. I  treated  the  three  and  cured  them 
all. 

Now  for  the  method  of  treatment.  I 
take  an  iron  kitchen  spoonful  of  lard, 
hold  it  over  the  fire  until  the  lard  melts 
and  gets  hot,  then  with  a  teaspoon,  I 
pour  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  hot  liquid 
down  the  throat  of  the  bird  and  set  her 
free;  the  lard  must  go  down  her  throat, 
and  if  it  makes  her  sneeze  and  vomit, 
she  will  get  well  all  the  quicker,  though 
this  is  not  necessary.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  roup,  and  do  not  believe  in  killing  off 
a  whole  flock  on  account  of  it,  for  the 
above  simple  process  will  give  you  good 
sound  birds. 


WORKING  WITH  ROUP. 

How  a  Lady  Battled  With  t  he  Disease 
and  how  She  Succeeded— What  She 
Says  About  Vrarious  Remedies— An 
Excellent  Letter. 

Mrs.  E.  Nolan,  Wilton,  Conn.,  wrote 
us  for  a  remedy  for  roup,  and  although 
we  replied  by  mail  and  suggested  a  reme- 
dy we  were  not  confident  of  success,  as 
roup  is  a  terrible  disease  and  cannot  be 
cured  except  by  handling  the  birds  and 
doing  some  disagreeable  work.  But  Mrs. 
Nolan  was  not  afraid  of  the  work,  and 
did  not  intend  to  lose  her  fowls.  She 
met  with  success,  and,  like  a  true  mem- 
ber of  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  family,  she 
considered  it  but  fair  to  give  our  readers 
the  facts.    Here  is  her  excellent  letter: 

"Your  letter  of  advise  reached  me  in  due 
time.  My  experience  with  the  roup  was 
short,  but  I  had  no  worse  news  to  tell 
you.  My  fowls  when  I  used  the  "Poultry 
Keeper's"  advice,  of  turpentine,  kerosene 
and  Ickthyol,  got  on  just  splendidly.  I  got 
three  dozen  eggs  every  week. 

"I  mixed  the  mixture  in  a  pint  pickle 
bottle,  and  got  several  feathers  out  of  the 
geese's  wings  (a  hen  quill  is  not  large 
enough),  and  put  all  the  feathers  in  the 
bottle  using  one,  two  three  and  four 
feathers  with  every  fowl.  Their  throats 
were  full  of  mucus  and  sometimes  the 
first  two  or  three  feathers  would  come 
out  ladened  with  the  stuff,  so  I  kept  using 
the  feathers  until  they  came  clean,  then 
wiped  them  clean  on  clean  cloths  and 
dipped  them  again  for  the  next  one. 

"I  did  not  dare  to  give  the  sulphur 
but  twice,  as  the  weather  was  very  cold, 
but  I  gave  them  one  tablespoonful  of  Ep- 
som salts  to  every  twenty  fowls  every 
other  day  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  red 
pepper.  They  had  all  the  fresh  meat  and 
bone,  the  red  bone,  that  they  could  eat, 
but  I  had  to  stop  feeding  all  corn  and 
corn  meal.  I  think  it  raised  the  fever; 
at  any  rate,  they  did  much  better  without 
it. 

"The  large  fat  hens  were  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  treatment,  so  I  gave  them  a 
two  grain  pill  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
twice  a  day  for  five  days  and  used  the 
feather  process  five  times  in  all,  and  then 
when  I  had  them  safely  over  the  trouble, 
which  will  take  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
days,  I  gave  them  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  once  a  day  in  their 
feed.  They  are  all  lovely  now  and  laying 
well. 

"I  took  fifteen  small  chickens  that 
would  weigh  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
and  put  them  in  a  crate.  I  just  thought 
that  I  had  a  grand  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment for  knowledge  and  should  not 
miss  the  chance,  so  I  fed  an  advertised 
poultry  food,  which  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
roup  gapes  and  all  diseases  of  poultry; 
they  had  some  swelling  about  the  eyes. 
I  kept  on  one  week  with  the  poultry  food 
(while  I  was  treating  all  the  rest  in  a 
very  different  way),  put  sulphur  down 
their  throats,  used  listerine  in  their  nos- 
trils and  throat,  also  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
chlorate  of  potash,  turpentine,  kerosene, 
and  they  were  the  very  chickens  that  died, 
as  I  had  to  kill  them  because  their  eyes 
were  closed  up  and  they  could  not  see 
to  eat. 

"I  am  astonished  and  perplexed  to  see 
all  the  simple  cures  that  so  many  peo- 
ple are  sending  to  the  "Poultry  Keeper." 
Surely  they  do  not  have  the  disease, — roup 
— at  all,  to  doctor.  I  had  a  great  dread 
of  it,  but  now  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  have  got  as  much  knowledge  and  did 
not  lose  any  one  of  the  grown  fowls, 
thanks  to  you  Mr.  Editor  of  the  'Poultry 
Keeper.' 

"From  my  experience  I  do  believe  that 
it  is  of  the  most  absolute  necessity  to 
keep  the  throat  well  freed  from  mucous. 
Oil  the  nostrils  and  keep  the  bowels  open 
to  keep  down  the  high  fever  that  is  sure 
to  be  present  at  some  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  good  fresh  bone  and  lean 
meat,  instead  of  corn  or  corn  meal,  or 
of  either,  are  a  real  necessity  for  the  full 
recovery  of  the  fowl,  and  to  these  few 
points  I  owe  my  success  I  think. 

"It  annoys  me  to  see  that  a  half  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  and  two  drops  of 
turpentine  or  kerosene,  or  drops  of  any- 
thing, can  possibly  have  any  effect  on  a 
throat  with  a  mucous  lining  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  or  dipping  a  fowl's 
head  in  brine,  and  all  such  nonsense. 
This  just  what  kills  the  fowls,  because 
the  people  will  try  one  thing  and  then 
another,  not  knowing  what  is  really  best 
to  do,  while  those  that  write  do  not  have 
the  real  disease  at  all,  and  one  day  is 
altogether  too  long  to  neglect  it.  But  of 
course,  Mr.  Editor,  your  paper  is  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  and  you  must  publish 
for  every  one,  but  I  fear  there  is  a  great 
want  of  science  on  the  part  of  the  writers. 
I  think  that  the  reason  my  chickens  did 
not  have  a  bad  odor  was  because  their 
heads  and  throats  were  kept  free  from 
matter.  I  hope  it  will  not  tire  Mr. 
Jacobs  to  read  this  long  letter,  but  I 
want  to  let  him  know  all." 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for  us 


to  comment  on  the  above,  as  it  is  very 
explicit.  We  can  probably  improve  the 
formula  some,  however,  and  present  it 
as  follows: 

Ichthyol    2  ounces 

Spirits  of  turpentine    1  ounce 

Kerosene    1  drachm. 

Carbolic  acid    20  drops. 

This  may  be  used  as  a  swab  for  the- 
throat  and  also  to  anoint  heads,  faces, 
and  eyes,  when  swelling  occurs.  Also  as 
a  liniment  to  rub  under  the  throat,  as 
well  as  for  cuts,  bruises,  and  injuries.  Go 
to  the  drug  store,  have  a  bottle  prepared, 
and  keep  it  on  hand.  All  the  ingredients 
are  cheap.  (Put  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  every  quart  of  the  drinking 
water.) 

We  wish  to  caution  all  who  handle 
roupy  fowls,  that  there  is  always  liability 
of  disease — especially  diptheria — being 
carried  into  the  family,  hence  be  very 
careful. 

Full  Crops  and  Indigestion. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Read,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  a 
difficulty  in  her  flock  for  which  she  de- 
sires a  remedy,  and  which  she  describes 
in  the  following  letter: 

"I  am  a  woman  at  the  chicken  raising 
business  and  am  going  to  avail  myself  of 
your  kind  offer  to  assist  me  in  diagnosing 
the  disease  that  now  prevails  among  the 
chickens.  Some  of  them  seem  to  die- 
right  off,  while  others  linger,  then  get 
droopy,  do  not  seem  to  care  for  food, 
and  their  crops  are  just  as  full  as  they 
can  hold.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  swell 
so  that  they  cannot  digest  anything,  and 
their  bowels  are  not  loose,  the  droppings 
being  knotty  and  some  of  it  white  looking, 
streaked  with  blood.  The  crop  and  its 
contents  are  green.  Some  of  my  sick  ones 
have  not  passed  anything.  To-day  I  have 
been  giving  them  hot  lard  with  kerosene 
oil,  and  have  given  them  hot  food  once 
a  day  with  red  pepper  in  it  when  they 
were  well.  I  think  I  have  a  very  good, 
yard  and  house  for  them  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  suffer  from  colds.  What 
shall  I  do  to  save  those  which  I  have 
left?" 

It  is  possible  that  the  birds  are  crop- 
bound,  from  eating  long,  dried  grass,  rag, 
a  piece  of  rope,  or  some  substance  that 
cannot  be  forced  from  the  crop  to  the- 
gizzard.  It  would  be  well  to  kill  one 
and  examine.  Again,  when  birds  are 
highly  fed  they  may  have  indigestion  and 
no  food  pass  on  from  the  crop.  This  hap- 
pens sometimes  when  sharp  grit  is  scarce. 
The  melted  lard  is  correct,  but  the  kero- 
sene is  too  irritating.  Work  Ce  crop 
with  the  hand,  and  if  necessary  open  the 
crop,  drawing  the  outer  skin  one  side, 
empty  the  crop,  wash  it  with  warm  water, 
sew  both  the  inner  and  outer  skins,  tying 
each  stitch.  Give  no  food  for  24  hours, 
then  give  stale  bread  dipped  in  milk. 
If  crop  is  not  opened  give  no  food  for  48 
hours. 

Poultry  in  Colleges. 

In  our  last  issue  we  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
should  give  instruction  on  poultry  because 
it  is  an  enormous  business.  Mr.  N.  D. 
Harroun,  Albion,  Mich.,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Station,  at  Geneva,  and  his  letter 
was  referred  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  who 
replied  as  follows: 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  January 
13  I  will  say  that  this  experiment  station 
is  not  connected  with  any  college  or  school, 
and  there  are  no  arrangements  for  accom- 
modation of  students.  A  large  majority 
of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  United 
Staes,  however,  are  annexed  to  agricultural 
colleges  where  instruction  is  given  in  al- 
most every  branch  except  poultry  culture. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N. 
Y.,  is  the  only  one  giving  attention  to 
the  subject  of  poultry  culture.  I  think 
that  special  instruction  in  the  branch  of 
the  business  you  speak  of  is  not  obtain- 
able except  by  working  in  a  commercial 
establishment." 

Of  course  Mr.  Wheeler  could  give  no 
other  reply.  The  Cornell  University  is  not 
doing  anything  in  the  line  of  teaching 
practical  poultry  raising.  We  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  this  matter  should 
be  agitated,  as  it  more  nearly  concerns 
the  masses, — the  people  who  have  limited 
means — than  any  other,  and  afreets  men, 
woman  and  children.  An  industry  repre- 
senting $200,000,000  a  year  cannot  be 
ignored. 
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UNCLE  MIKE  AND  HIS  INVEN- 
TIONS 


Uncle  Mike  Boyer  is  Going  to  Astonish 
Foultrydom—  He  Will  Go  Down  to 
History  Over  Edison— Offered  $2,- 
000,000  Royalty  on  His  Machines. 

We  dropped  over  to  see  Uncle  Mike 
Boyer  recently  and  found  him  elated.  He 
began  to  dilate  on  some  of  the  articles 
in  "Farm  Poultry,"  of  which  he  is  one 
■of  the  editors,  but  as  he  has  recently  made 
two  wonderful  inventions  we  suspect  he 
will  soon  be  beyond  the  companionship 
of  "poor  white  trash,"  and  we  may  not 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on 
the  same  log  with  him. 

This  time  we  found  him  sitting  on  a 
wheelbarrow,  with  his  pipe  in  full  bloom, 
near  the  barn,  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  We 
knew  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions while  the  stem  of  the  pipe  was  in 
his  mouth,  hence  waited  until  it  was 
just  withdrawn,  as  shown  in  the  snap  shot 
cut,  (taken  unawares),  when  he  unbosomed 
himself  thus: 

"Did  I  ever  show  you  my  new  inven- 
tion, Jacobs?  Well,  as  I  have  them  about 
completed,  and  patents  applied  for,  I  am 
.going  to  let  you  into  a  secret.  When 
I  was  up  at  Natick  and  had  to  pay  five 
cents  a  glass  for  dry  water,  I  worked  day 
■and  night  to  invent  a  labor-saving  wash- 
ing machine.  My  wife  suggested  that  if 
there  was  a  machine  that  a  man  could 


dressed  to  kill,  and  informed  me  that  he 
was  Lord  Randall  of  Kirkcastle.  I  was 
glad  to  know  that  he  was  not  Julius 
Caesar  or  John  L.  Sullivan,  but  anyhow 
he  turned  up  his  nose,  put  on  an  aristo- 


collie  dog  took  a  hand.  He  begged  his 
father  not  to  be  so  rough,  hut  the  old 
gentleman  only  got  the  more  angry  for 
being  styled  as  the  father  of  such  a  for- 
lorn creature,  and  as  Arthur  made  out  of 


UNCLE  MIKE  AND  HIS  PIPE. 

"walk  into  and  come  out  new  and  bright 
it  would  be  a  big  thing.  So  thought  I, 
•and  I  went  at  it.  Now,  this  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  you  saw.  You  start  a 
tramp  in  at  one  end  and  he  comes  out 
a  gentleman  at  the  other.  As  soon  as 
lie  enters  he  is  given  a  hot  Turkish  bath, 
his  clothes  are  washed  and  ironed,  his 
beard  shaved,  hat  pressed,  shoes  repaired, 
half-soled,  and  blackened,  hair  cut,  clothes 
trended,  buttons  sewed  on,  false  teeth 
inserted,  eye  glasses  fitted  to  suit  the 
eyes,  a  walking  cane  put  in  his  hand,  a 
gold  watch  and  chain  attached,  and  the 
tramp  takes  another  name  when  he  gets 
out.  By  pressing  a  button  a  mop  is  run 
down  his  throat  and  the  liver  scoured, 
lence,  the  machine  washes  the  man  inside 
and  outside,  and  all  this  in  five  minutes." 

"Well,"  we  remarked,  "that  is  ahead 
of  anything  yet,  but  what  do  you  style 
this  machine?" 

"I  have  given  it  the  name,"  said  Uncle 
-Mike  "of  Boyer's  Double-acting  Triple- 
geared  Electric  Washer,  and  I  expect  to 
clear  a  million  a  year  on  it." 

"Geewolliper,"  said  we,  "then  that  will 
"become  of  you;  you  can't  stand  any  such 
prosperity  as  that,  and  you  won't  smoke 
any  more  clay  pipes  then." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  something,  Jacobs, 
"but  don't  give  it  away,  or  Arthur  Felch 
will  he  as  mad  as  a  teased  wild  cat.  One 
day  in  Natick  Arthur  Felch  came  over 
•and  his  curiosity  was  excited.  He  ex- 
amined the  machine,  and  Anally  he  walk- 
ed in.  In  an  instant  I  had  him  and  when 
he  came  out  at  the  other  end  you  never 
•saw  such  an  astonished  man.      He  was 


cratic  strut  and  started  for  home.  Uncle 
Isaac  and  the  family  did  not  know  what 
caused  so  sudden  a  change,  supposing 
Arthur  had  gotten  into  the  inside  circle 
ruled  by  Mark  Hanna  and  'struck  oil,' 
and  Arthur  could  hardly  condescend  to 
speak  to  any  of  the  family. 

"What  became  of  this  misfortune  to 
Arthur,"  we  asked. 

"You  see,"  said  Uncle  Mike,  "good 
clothes  must  in  time  begin  to  wear,  and 
as  the  gloss  got  off  Arthur  began  to  tone 
down.  I  noticed  that  he  started  to  grad- 
ually nod  to  his  old  friends  on  the  street, 
and  finally  he  came  over,  much  to  my 
surprise,  one  day,  to  be  put  through  the 
machine  again.  You  see,  as  I  remarked, 
the  machine  gives  every  man  a  gold 
watch  and  chain.  I  don't  know  how  it 
does  it  myself,  but  it  does,  or  the  ma- 
chine would  not  be  complete. 

"Did  you  put  him  through  the  machine 
again,"  we  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Uncle  Mike,  "but  by 
mistake  he  went  in  at  the  wrong  door, 
■ — went  in  like  a  gentleman  and  came 
out  a  tramp.  He  got  too  close  and  one  of 
the  rods  seized  him  and  pulled  him  in.  His 
pockets  were  rifled,  beard  half  an  inch 
long  came  over  his  face,  mud  thrown  on 
his  shoes,  his  clothes  torn  to  tatters,  one 
eye  blackened  and  a  plaster  put  on  it,  a 
piece  of  his  ear  chawed  off,  he  was  kicked 
nearly  to  death,  and  after  an  old  carpet 
bag  was  stuck  in  his  hand  he  was  then 
thrown  out,  and  such  a  sight.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  run  through  a  wheat 


the  gate  Uncle  Isaac  landed  half  a  brick 
on  the  side  of  his  head  while  his  uncle 
Henry  smeared  him  with  a  lot  of  addled 
Brahma  eggs.  Arthur  then  sought  his 
wife,  knowing  that  she  was  his  best  friend, 
but  she  did  not  recognize  him,  the  result 
being  that  he  was  about  to  be  sent  up  for 
sixty  days  when  I  went  before  the  court 
and  explained  matters.  Of  course  I  had 
to  run  him  through  the  machine  and  bring 
him  out  right  again,  so  as  to  fix  up  his 
eye.  the  place  where  the  brick  hit  him, 
and  to  prevent  hydrophobia  from  dog  bites. 
But  Arthur  is  all  right  now.  and  would 
have  goHen  his  father  and  Uncle  Henry  in, 
to  come  out  as  tramps  if  I  had  allowed, 
but  I  would  not  permit  such  a  trick  on 
Uncle  Isaac.    I  will  have  it  for  sale  soon." 

"But  what  about  that  other  invention." 
we  asked. 

"Oh;  I  have  forgotten  that,"  said  uncle 
Mike,  "it  is  an  improved  incubator.  I 
pour  the  eggs  in  from  a  hamper,  get  a 
boy  to  turn  a  crank,  and  the  chicks  run 
out  of  a  spout  below.  They  steer  right 
for  the  brooder  house,  and  know  just  what 
to  do  when  they  get  there.  1  can  hatch 
100,000  chicks  a  day  if  I  can  get  the  eggs, 
but  that  is  difficult,  so  I  am  at  work  on  a 
machine  to  make  eggs  that  will  hatch 
100  per  cent. 

"Now,  see  here,  Uncle  Mike,"  said  we, 
"you  are  going  too  far.  How,  can  you  ex- 
plain such  a  thing  as  that?" 

"Easily,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Uncle  Mike. 
"You  understand  that  when  the  dynamic 
force  is  not  ephemeral  the  galvo-metallo- 


thresher  and  sausage  machine  combined." 

"It  was  pretty  hard  on  Arthur,  but 
what  did  he  do?"  we  asked. 

"Well,"  said  uncle  Mike,  "he  went  home 
at  once.  Every  dog  in  town  was  after 
him.  When  he  got  to  his  father's  house 
he  walked  in  without  ceremony.  Uncle 
Isaac  and  his  brother  Henry  pounced  on 
him,  kicked  him  out  of  the  yard,  and  every 


gical  energies  are  physiologically  gallina- 
ceous, hence  the  bacteriological  umbilla- 
ceous  matter  prognosticates  with  the  eu- 
phorundium." 

"Stop,  Uncle  Mike,"  said  we  "don't  be  so 
scientific.  Give  it  to  us  in  plain  Jersey 
English." 

"Well"  said  he,  "if  I  must  be  plain 
to  such  unsophicated  individuals  as  you, 


I  will  say  that  by  a  combination  of  oyster 
shells,  cotton  seed  meal,  ivory  dust,  and 
gelatine  I  form  the  complete  egg.  Then 
I  infuse  the  egg  with  the  germ  by  the 
aid  of  a  specially  constructed  electrical 
battery.  In  my  first  experiment  I  hatched 
three  eggs  out  of  ten,  but,  as  I  informed 
you,  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  I  get 
100  chicks  from  100  eggs." 

With  the  end  of  the  last  remark  we  left, 
concluding  that  Uncle  Mike  was  on  the 
path  to  wealth  but  as  we  left  Mrs.  Boyer 
called  us  aside  and  remarked  that  the 
grippe  was  prevalent  and  that  perhaps  the 
machines  would  be  modified  some  when 
Uncle  Mike  felt  better.  But  we  knew  that 
he  has  never  been  himself  since  he  landed 
in  Natick  and  drank  Natick  water. 


Indications  of  Roup. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Scott,  Gibsonton,  Pa.,  gives  a  very  good 
indication  of  what  roup  is.  He  has  kept 
his  fowls  well  but  the  roup  appeared. 
No  doubt  many  readers  have  seen  the 
same  thing  in  their  flocks,    rie  says: 

"At  this  time  there  is  trouble  among 
my  fowls  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
or  what  to  do.  I  keep  White  Leghorns  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  bothered;  the 
trouble  is  with  some  common  "sitters" 
that  I  bought  last  fall,  all  young  pullets. 

"One  pullet's  trouble  appeared  to  be 
mostly  in  her  head.  She  had  a  very  offen- 
sive discharge  from  her  nostrils;  one  eye 
became  very  much  enlarged  and  there  was 
a  white  coating  formed  over  it;  there  was 
also  some  discharge  from  this  eye.  She 
also  had  sores  on  her  wattles.  She  did 
not  cough  like  some  of  the  neighbors' 
chickens.  This  hen  I  treated  with  aconite, 
camphorated  oil  and  carbolic  acid.  She  is 
better  but  there  is  till  a  very  offensive 
smell  and  I  think  the  sight  of  one  eye  Is 
gone. 

"Another  pullet  was  taken  sick  yester- 
day. Her  eyes  appeared  to  be  all  right 
and  there  was  no  discharge  from  her  nos- 
trils at  that  time  but  there  was  a  very 
offensive  smell.  When  her  mouth  was 
opened  her  tongue  was  found  swollen  to 
about  three  times  its  normal  size  and  fear- 
fully ulcerated  and  her  mouth  full  of 
what  looked  like  white  matter.  Without 
any  further  examination  her  head  was  cut 
off. 

"Would  you  kindly  aavjse  me  as  to 
what  you  think  the  trouble  is  and  whether 
contagious  or  not  and  what  would  be  the 
best  remedies?  Some  say  they  have  rouj>. 
others  distemper,  and  others  say  chicken 
pox.  I  have  a  good  warm  house  and  my 
chickens  receive  good  attention." 

The  offensive  odor  is  the  main  point. 
Then  there  is  the  swollen  eyes,  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  throat  inflamed,  etc. 
Now,  what  can  one  do  in  such  a  case.  It 
is  impossible  to  sit  by  them  and  give 
medicine  every  half  hour,  and  a  single 
dose  or  more  will  not  cure  anv  more  than 
with  a  human.  Such  disease  is  also  con- 
tagious. It  does  not  pay  to  work  with 
them  and  handle  them.  The  disease  was 
no  doubt  brought  into  the  flock  In  some 
manner.  The  only  remedy  is  to  disinfect 
all  the  grounds,  first  destroying  the  birds, 
and  begin  with  others.  It  is  hard  to  have 
to  do  so  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 


That  Eternal  Grind. 

A  few  days  ago  a  neighbor  came  over  to 
our  place  lo  ask  why  her  heus  were  dying. 
I  said  1  would  go  over  and  see  the  sick  or 
dead  ones.  She  replied  that  the  hens  were 
buried.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  she  had 
beeu  feeding  oats  and  corn  and  corn  and  oats 
right  along.  She  said  the  hens  got  sick  and 
died,  usually  with  a  lot  of  watery  feed  in 
their  crops.  Well, I  knew  what  was  the  mat- 
te)— indigestion.  I  had  advised  them  to  feed 
less  grain,  but  110  heed  had  been  paid  to  my 
advice.  They  argued  that  grain  was  the 
proper  food  for  fowls,  and  that  was  proven 
by  nature.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  feeding  the  food  that  nature  pro- 
vided. That  i*  just  the  trruhle ;  the  argu- 
ment stands  upon  one  leg  of  fact,  but  the 
other  leg  is  erior.  It  is  true  that  nature 
intended  fowls  to  eat  main,  but  not  grain 
entirely.  The  fowl  in  a  wild  state  goes 
through  the  fields,  picking  at  the  head  of  a 
weed  era  spear  of  grass,  gathering  a  few 
grains,  but  with  it  come  all  kinds  of  food, 
many  of  them  not  hard  to  grind  up  into 
proper  shape  for  dissolving.  But  in 
a  confined  state,  and  with  a  whole 
grain  ration,  the  thing  is  different. 
Then  it  is  grind,  grind,  grind  the  year 
round.  The  birds  are  fed  to  repletion,  and 
that  makes  them  do  all  the  grinding  possi- 
ble. Iu  fact,  from  birth  to  death,  their  ma- 
cbinery  is  required  to  run  at  high  pres- 
sure That  is  1  he  reason  we  have  so  much 
indiaestion  among  our  poultry.  I  hope 
the  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Review  will 
heed  the  su  ggestion  so  often  made,  that  a 
too  heavy  grain  ration  be  not  fed.  I  truly 
believe  that  next  to  lice  indigestiou  kills 
more  fowls  than  anything  e  lse, —  Corre- 
spondent Fanciers''  Review. 
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What  Made  These  Chicks  Die? 

A  reader  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had  100 
chicks  in  two  brooders,  (50  in  each)  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  with  them  until  they 
were  16  days  old.  Just  what  happened 
then  is  told  In  his  letter  below: 

"As  I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
you  in  regard  to  a  strange  fatality  that 
occurred  to  two  broods  of  incubator 
chickens  owned  by  me.  I  had  just  one 
hundred  chickens  confined  in  two  brood- 
ers (50  in  each)  and  a  more  thrifty  lot 
of  chickens  I  never  saw.  They  were  two 
weeks  and  two  days  old.  The  brooders 
are  in  a  building  at  a  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees.  The  heat  in  the  brooders 
I  keep  at  about  95  degrees.  As  stated, 
the  chicks  were  remarkably  healthy,  not 
having  lost  a  single  one  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  weaklings  found  dead 
after  the  first  night  from  the  incubator. 

"This  morning,  when  I  went  to  let  them 
out  of  the  brooder,  I  found  forty-eight 
of  them  dead,  the  dead  and  living  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  brooders. 
I  thought,  at  first,  that  they  had  been 
smothered,  or  overheated  by  too  much 
beat  in  the  brooder,  but  upon  examina- 
tion I  found  them  at  the  usual  tempera- 
ture, and  also  observed  that  the  dead  were 
all  over  the  brooder.  Upon  closer  ex- 
amination, I  found  their  crops  unusually 
full  (as  a  general  thing  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression that  a  healthy  chick's  crop  is 
empty  in  the  morning).  Judging  from 
the  appearance  of  those  alive  (they  all 
seemed  more  or  less  dumpish  and  sick 
though  I  think  they  will  recover),  I  have 
concluded  they  have  either  eaten  some- 
thing harmful  or  are  overfed.  I  will  state 
that  last  evening  they  were  unusually  ac- 
tive and  hungry,  and  I  fed  them  all  they 
could  eat.  They  had  before  them,  during 
the  day,  a  head  of  cabbage  apiece.  The 
cabbage  was  taken  from  the  pit  and  was 
partially  frozen.  I  saw  that  they  were 
very  busy  picking  at  the  cabbage  during 
the  afternoon;  beside  the  cabbage,  I  fed 
them  at  dusk  all  they  would  eat  of  hulled 
oats  mixed  with  millet  seed,  and  also 
quite  a  quantity  of  ground  bone.  The 
bone  was  ground  by  Mann  bone  cutter. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  death  and  the 
cause?  Do  you  think  it  was  too  much 
cabbage,  or  too  much  ground  bone,  or 
was  it  something  else?  If  I  only  knew 
what  killed  them,  I  could  be  on  my 
guard  in  the  future.  As  it  is  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it.  I  had  grit  and 
fresh  water  before  them  and  they  had 
access  to  the  open  air." 

The  temperature  of  the  room  and  of  the 
brooders  was  about  correct,  but  all  brood- 
ers are  not  alike,  and  we  would  have 
been  wiser  if  he  had  stated  the  kind 
he  used.  While  the  heat  should  be  95 
degrees  in  the  brooder  yet  for  chicks  two 
weeks  old  it  should  be  about  85.  As 
the  chicks  were  not  found  in  "a  lump" 
but  all  over  the  brooder,  they  did  not 
crowd  for  lack  of  heat.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  a  place  in  a  brooder  to  put  a 
thermometer  so  as  to  get  at  the  exact 
temperature. 

If  the  heat  was  not  too  high  the  fault 
may  be  in  the  food,  as  quite  a  variety 
was  fed.  Ground  bone  should  never  be 
given  to  chicks  as  much  as  they  can  eat. 
It  must  be  very  fine,  and  only  a  little 
given  about  three  times  a  week.  The 
cabbage  should  be  given  for  ten  minutes 
not  to  remain  for  them  to  pick.  At  night 
they  should  have  plain  food. 

The  probability  is  that  if  the  brooder 
was  not  too  warm,  as  stated,  the  chicks 
were  overfed  all  along,  until  their  di- 
gestive organs  were  weakened.  The  rule 
we  have  given  is  never  to  leave  food  be- 
fore them,  nor  force  them  too  much.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  little 
chick  has  not  the  digestive  capacity  of 
a  fowl.  A  baby  must  live  on  milk  until 
it  is  old  enough  to  digest  solid  food. 
The  chick  is  like  the  baby.  It  must  be 
kept  warm  and  its  food  must  be  of  a 
kind  suited  to  its  age  and  requirements. 

Color  of  Buff"  Wyandottes. 

What  is  buff,  and  what  are  the  disquali- 
fications of  Buff  Wyandottes?  A  reader 
at  Moore,  Pa.,  bought  some  and  here 
is  what  he  savs: 

"Please  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
the  color  of  Buff  Wyandottes.  I  have 
purchased  at  a  sale  in  my  neighborhood 
that  are  said  to  be  pure  bred.  I  thought 
they  should  be  of  a  solid  buff  all  over, 
but  these  have  black  feathers  in  their 
tails  and  on  their  necks,  also  a  few  black 
feathers  in  their  wings.  Is  this  as  it 
■should  be,  and  if  they  are  good  in  shape, 
and  of  proper  weight,  do  you  think  the 
black  feathers  a  disqualification?  They 
«eem  to  be  nice  birds  every  way,  only  I 


thought  they  should  be  of  a  solid  buff. 
I  derive  a  good  deal  of  information 
through  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  and  I  like 
it  better  than  any  poultry  journal  I  have 
ever  read." 

The  standard  says  "rich,  clear  buff." 
except  that  tail  may  be  of  deeper  buff  or 
copper  bronze,  under  color  also  to  be  buff, 
but  lighter.  Strange  to  say,  black  feath- 
ers, white  feathers,  or  even  mottled 
feathers  do  not  disqualify.  We  do  not 
think  it  best  to  breed  from  the  above 
if  show  birds  are  desired,  yet  they  may 
be  pure  bred.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
a  "rich,  clear  buff"  color,  and  just  what 
"buff"  is  has  not  been  settled,  some 
claiming  that  it  should  be  of  the  shade 
of  lemon  and  others  favor  the  shade 
of  cinnamon.  But  even  lemons  differ  in 
color. 

Value  of  Beans  as  Food. 

Beans  for  food  for  poultry  are  excellent 
if  the  price  is  not  too  high.  Out  in 
Michigan  poultry  food  is  very  cheap,  ac- 
cording to  the  following,  from  one  of  our 
readers: 

"Please  give  me  the  value  of  the  com- 
mon white  bean  for  chicks  and  laying 
hens.  Would  beans  at  sixty-three  cents 
a  bushel  be  as  cheap  as  wheat  at  eighty- 
five  cents?  I  have  about  fifty  hens  and 
pullets  and  at  present  we  are  feeding 
wheat  bran  at  $10  a  ton,  buckwheat  bran 
at  $8.00,  linseed  meal  at  one  cent  per 
pound  (with  oil  out),  small  potatoes  at 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  and  whole  corn  at 
night,  which  sells  at  twenty-three  cents 
per  bushel,  ground  bone,  if  we  can  get 
it  (I  have  a  Mann  bone  mill),  also  some 
cabbage  and  onions.  We  have,  twenty- 
one  pullets  in  one  house  that  have  aver- 
aged nine  eggs  a  day  for  six  weeks  and 
for  the  last  thirteen  days  they  have 
averaged  eleven  eggs  per  day.  As  the 
times  are  hard  we  cannot  supply  all  our 
hens  with  "rubbers,"  consequently  we  do 
not  let  them  out  in  the  snow." 

The  beans  are  more  valuable  than  corn 
for  their  protein.  They  contain  23  per 
cent,  of  protein,  1 1-2  per  cent,  of  fat, 
50  per  cent,  of  starch,  3  per  cent,  of  min- 
eral matter,  and  about  22  per  cent,  of 
crude  fibre.  Corn  contains  about  10  per 
cent,  of  protein,  5  per  cent,  of  fat,  70  per 
cent,  of  starch,  1 1-2  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter,  about  12  per  cent,  of  crude  fibre. 
We  omit  fractions  for  convenience.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  beans  have  more  than 
twice  as  much  protein  as  corn,  and  twice 
as  much  mineral  matter  (lime  for  shells, 
etc.),  while  corn  has  more  fat  and  starch. 
With  corn  at  65  cents  per  bushel  the  feed- 
ing value  of  beans  should  be  about  1.20, 
with  same  weight  per  bushel,  but  much 
depends  on  the  kind  of  beans.  They  are 
very  cheap  at  85  cents  per  bushel,  es- 
pecially as  they  are,  in  Michigan,  four 
pounds  per  'bushel  heavier  than  corn. 
With  feed  so  low  one  may  be  tempted  to 
feed  too  much,  which  should  be  guarded 
against. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added 
that  as  both  beans  and  corn  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  fat  and  starch,  and  as  the 
hens  get  more  starch  than  protein,  we  did 
not  attach  much  value  to  the  starch.  Beans 
may  be  fed  raw,  but  should  be  ground, 
but  not  necessarily  fine.  If  they  are  cook- 
ed they  may  thickened  with  bran  and 
cornmeal  until  the  whole  is  a  stiff  dough. 
They  are  very  wholesome  and  are  excel- 
lent for  fowls.  At  85  cents  per  bushel 
they  are  worth  nearly  1  1-2  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  protein  compared 
with  corn  are  worth  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  corn. 

Feeding  too  Much  Meat. 

Mr.  James  Reily,  Derby,  Wash.,  is  so 
situated  that  he  can  get  all  the  meat 
for  his  fowls  that  he  desires,  and  he 
treats  his  hens  right — that  is,  so  far  as 
not  neglecting  them  is  concerned — but  we 
think  he  makes  a  mistake  made  by  a 
great  many,  which  may  be  noticed  by 
reading  his  letter,  as  follows: 

"I  write  you  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  the 
feeding  of  poultry.  I  have  32  single  comb 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  and  a  few  White 
Leghorns.  Now,  I  can  feed  them  as  much 
lean  meat  as  they  can  stand,  but  several 
of  them  do  not  seem  to  have  strong  con- 
stitutions. When  I  feed  them  a  little 
heavily  with  meat  I  get  more  eggs.  I 
have  been  feeding  a  hot  mash  of  ship  stuff, 
cracked  and  scorched  wheat,  mixed  with  a 
little  salt  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper 
for  breakfast;  then  at  two  or  three  o'clock 
I  give  a  mess  of  chopped  meat,  and  at 


four  o'clock,  scorched  wheat,  pretty  nearly 
all  they  want. 

"I  have  a  scratching  shed  for  bad  weath- 
er. A  good  many  of  them  had  a  touch  of 
cold  after  the  cold  snap  at  Thanksgiving, 
but  I  watched  closely  for  the  first  symp- 
toms and  doctored  them  with  turpentine 
and  castor  oil,  and  the  roup  pills  as  in 
"Poultry  for  Profit,"  (that  is  a  splendid 
little  book),  and  now  they  are  all  well, 
although  not  giving  me  eggs.  The  damp 
weather  seems  to  be  about  as  unfavorable 
for  egg  production  as  the  cold  in  the 
East. 

"My  hens  have  free  range.  I  intend 
to  yard  up  a  dozen  of  the  best,  get  a  prize 
winning  cockerl,  and  sell  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  put  a  sample 
copy  of  the  "Poultry  Keeper"  with  each 
setting  that  I  sell.  There  are  a  few  so 
called  cheap  breeders  in  this  vicinity,  who 
have  spoiled  the  market  for  good  stock. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  grow 
hulless  oats  and  barley  for  chicken  feed? 
I  can  get  what  is  called  cowchop,  com- 
posed of  bran  and  ground  oats.  Would 
that  make  good  feed  by  sifting  out  the 
oat  hulls?  I  clean  out  the  droppings 
every  day  mostly,  sometimes  every  second 
day.  Please  tell  me  if  I  am  feeding 
right. 

"I  started  out  to  ask  whether  a  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  or  a  tablespoonful  is  the 
proper  feeding  with  meat.  I  have  not 
any  scales  to  weigh  the  meat  with.  I  also 
chop  up  all  the  bones.  My  excuse  for 
troubling  you  is  that  my  neighbor,  who 
used  to  keep  several  hundred  hens,  ad- 
vises me  to  feed  very  lightly  with  meat. 
It  is  corned,  but  I  cook  it  well  in  two 
waters,  and  I  think  I  get  all  the  salt  out 
of  it." 

We  will  attempt  to  answer  all  the  in- 
quiries, and  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant points. 

He  gets  more  eggs  when  he  feeds  heav- 
ily with  meat.  That  is  correct,  for  meat 
(lean  meat)  will  make  hens  lay  when 
nothing  else  will. 

He  feeds  three  times  a  day,  allowing 
only  two  hours  between  the  two  last  meals. 
That  is  where  all  his  troubles  begin,  and 
his  birds,  he  says,  also  have  "free  range," 
and  the  last  meal  consists  of  "nearly  all 
that  they  can  eat." 

Now,  there  is  work  to  do  in  order  to 
get  them  down  in  flesh.  In  the  morning 
give  them  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
meat,  and  nothing  else  to  each  ben1,  first 
giving  them  no  food  at  all  for  three  days- 
fit  will  not  injure  them).  The  last  meal, 
at  four  o'clock,  may  consist  of  all  that 
they  will  eat,  but  scattered,  so  as  to  make 
them  work  for  it. 

Never  feed  a  hen  that  is  not  anxious 
to  scratch  and  work.  That  is  a  safe  rule 
to  follow.  If  you  throw  food  to  them  and 
they  pick  it  up,  then  do  not  scratch  or 
search  for  more,  let  them  have  no  other 
food  until  they  begin  to  work.  If  every 
reader  will  follow  that  rule  he  will  be 
always  safe  in  feeding. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  grow 
hulless  oats  and  barley,  as  suggested,  but 
hull  oats  are  not  injurious.  The  bran 
and  ground  oats  are  excellent.  Put  a  lit- 
tle linseed  meal  with  it- 
Corned  meat  is  all  right  if  the  salt  is 
well  soaked  out.  You  need  not  feed  light- 
ly with  meat,  for  in  your  case  it  is  too 
much  grain,  too  much  food  of  all  kinds, 
that  has  done  the  harm. 

To  get  eggs  do  not  overfeed.  Bear  in 
mind  that  hens  thrive  best  when  they 
have  to  work  all  day  for  their  food. 
Never  give  the  hen  the  opportunity  to 
walk  up,  fill  herself,  and  then  have  a 
nap. 

The  Dominiques  Did  Not  Lay. 

A  subscriber  who  signs  himself  "Mercer 
county,"  has  a  flock  of  Dominiques,  the 
pullets  being  hatched  last  March.  He 
says  that  they  are  not  fat,  and  he  knows 
of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  lay. 
Now,  here  is  a  flock  that  ought  to  lay 
but  do  not,  so  let  us  read  his  letter  and 
try  and  get  at  the  cause.    He  says: 

"Being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  of 
all  the  writers  on  poultry,  you  seem  to 
have  the  keenest  intentions,  I  will  ask 
you  to  state  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper" 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  hens.  They 
are  all  American  Dominiques.  The  flock 
comprises  ten  hens  of  1895,  and  twenty- 
four  pullets  of  1896 — hatched  in  March 
last.  The  pullets  are  part  of  a  sitting 
of  sixty-five  eggs,  sixty  of  which  were 
fertile.  They  are  large,  healthy  and 
happy,  but  are  not  laying. 

"In  October  one  pullet  was  observed 
clucking.  A  search  was  made  and  re- 
vealed that  she  had  laid  sixteen  eggs 
under  an  evergreen  tree.    Since  then,  and 


up  to  the  present  time.  I  got  only  two  to 
three  eggs  a  day  out  of  the  whole  flock. 
One  of  the  layers  is  an  old  hen;  the 
others  are  pullets.  A  few  days  ago, 
three  of  the  pullets  were  killed  for  the 
table.  The  autopsy  disclosed  a  total  ab- 
sence of  embryo  yolks.  Now  these  pul- 
lets are  range  bred.  The  range  is  an 
ideal  one.  They  are  fed  according  to 
the  weather,  sometimes  once  a  day,  some- 
times twice,  and  they  are  not  fat.  They 
get  mostly  oats,  sometimes  wheat,  some- 
times buckwheat,  and  seldom  corn,  and 
that  in  the  ear.  More  often,  messes  of 
cut  clover  hay,  with  bran  and  shorts,  are 
given,  with  grit  and  shells  all  the  time. 
Three  times  a  week  they  get  meat  meal, 
also  green  stuff  all  the  time.  Their  house 
is  comfortable  but  not  elaborate.  Disease 
and  vermin  unknown.  They  are  not  in- 
bred nor  of  inbred  stock.  They  are  at- 
tended by  two  noble  and  vigilant  cocker- 
els. 

"Now  what  is  the  matter  with  these 
pullets  that  they  do  not  lay,  and  what 
shall  I  do  with  them?  These  pullets 
have  to  hustle  and  have  always  had  to 
hustle,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  think 
they  are  too  nice  and  too  pretty  to  make 
any  returns  for  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  airing 
my  domestic  afflictions  in  public,  and 
therefore  must  ask  you  to  suppress  my 
name  in  case  you  publish  this.  Perhaps 
by  the  next  time  the  number  of  the 
paper  arrives  the  'blasted  hussies'  may 
be  shelling  out  eggs  at  the  rate  of  two 
dozen  a  day,  as  their  mothers  did  at  this 
time  last  year  and  two  months  earlier." 

There  are  several  matters  that  might 
interfere.  They  may  have  been  fat  from 
March  to  October,  entering  the  winter 
without  beginning  to  lay,  and  may  have 
also  been  kept  back  some  by  large  lice 
on  the  heads.  If  a  pullet  does  not  begin 
to  lay  late  in  the  fall  she  seldom  begins 
before  spring,  hence  they  will  probably, 
as  suggested  above,  commence  now  at 
any  time. 

The  way  to  get  them  laying  is  to  shut 
off  all  grain  food  and  feed  lean  meat. 
That  will  start  them  sooner  than  anything 
else. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  embryo- 
eggs  indicates  that  they  were  slow  in 
maturing.  It  often  happens,  but  embryo 
eggs  quickly  appear  as  the  pullets  ap- 
proach maturity.  Some  breeds  are  slow 
in  reaching  the  laying  stage.  From  March 
to  January  is  only  ten  months,  which  is 
sufficient  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  things  that  will  happen 
sometimes  that  pullets  will  not  begin  to 
lay  in  the  winter  season.  The  probability 
is  that  when  they  begin  they  will  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Whatever  the  fault  is  it 
may  be  due  to  last  summer. 


How  to-  Learn  Caponizing. 

Da  any  of  our  readers  wish  instruction 
free.  If  so  we  have  arranged  with  an 
expert  to  have  you  taught.  First,  read 
what  Mr.  F.  B.  Lutes,  Robbinsville,  N.  J., 
says  about  how  much  he  was  benefited  by 
learning.    Here  is  his  letter: 

"I  went  to  912  Rementer  street,  (below 
Arch),  Philadelphia,  and  saw  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  who  is  located  there,  operating 
on  both  dead  and  live  fowls.  The  past 
season  was  my  first.  I  have  caponized 
900  chickens  and  lost  only  three  out  of 
that  number.  Mr.  Wigmore  also  makes 
the  cheapest  and  best  instruments,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was- 
not  difficult.  Beginners  may  not  do  as  well 
as  I  but  my  maxim  is  "make  haste  slow- 
ly." 

The  "Poultry  Keepr"  has  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Wigmore  to  be  taught  free  of  charge. 
Simply  state  that  you  are  a  "Poultry 
Keeper"  subscriber,  and  you  will  be  wel- 
comed and  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 

First,  write  him  (addressing  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  912  Rementer  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.),  and  fix  a  date.  He  will  inform 
you  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  and 
what  arrangements  to  make. 

It  will  pay  you  to  spend  the  money  and 
come  on  the  cars  hundreds  of  miles  to 
learn. 

In  the  meantime  send  15  cents  to  the 
"Poultry  Keeper"  and  get  January,  1887, 
March,  1892,  and  July,  1892,  issues,  which; 
are  special  numbers  on  caponizing,  with 
many  illustrations,  and  giving  prices  of 
capons,  breeds,  how  it  is  done,  how  to 
sell,  how  to  manage,  etc-. 

At  present  a  10  pound  capon  is  worth) 
$3,  which  is  better  than  selling  a  cockerel 
for  seven  cents  a  pound. 
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Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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OOMMuTIIOATIOHS 

To  The  Poultry  keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  esbfes  company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


No  scratch,  no  food.  Tbat  is  the  main 
road  in  feeding. 

The  Arkansas  Poultnmen  have  organ- 
ized a  State  Association. 

Eveky  issue  of  this  paper  is  worth  a 
whole  year's  subscription. 

Only  twenty-five  cents  for  six  months 
for  this  paper — in  stamps. 

The  man  who  feeds  too  much  is  as  much 
in  error  as  the  oue  who  does  not  fepd  at  a  1 J . 

Four  boots  for  §1  and  tt.e  Poultry 
Keeper  oue  year  thrown  in  as  good  meas- 
ure. 

Try  a  two-line  advertisement  for  three 
months.  One  or  two  siitings  of  eggs  will 
pay  for  it. 

One  dollar  gets  Southern  Fit  Games,  tbe 
leading  Pit  Game  paper  of  America  for  owe 
year.  Jeff  Fleming,  proprietor,  Blakely, 
Ga. 


Practical  poultry  keeping  is  what  we 
aim  to  teach.  We  know  nothing  about 
rabbits,  guin<  a  pigs  or  white  mice. 

The  Sbenandoah  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation is  said  to  have  bad  a  good  show  at 
Berryville,  Va..  on  Februar\  25th  and  26th. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Carte i,  Elmira,  N.  Y.. 
is  the  editor  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  Telegram  of  that  city,  and  he  does  it  in 
first -class  style. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  is  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  forcihie  writers  in  tbe  army  of 
poultrymen.  and  he  treneially  accomplishes 
tbe  object  he  sets  out  to  advance. 

Editor  Hamilton,  of  tbe  N  w  England 
Fancier,  has  adopted  a  new  form  for  bis 
paper,  but  the  quality  has  not  been  les- 
sened. The  pages  are  smallsr  but  it  has 
more  reading  matter. 

Next  month  the  form  of  tbe  Poultry 
Keeper  will  be  changed  The  pagps  will 
be  smaller  but  there  will  be  more  of  them. 
Improvement  will  be  made  in  many  ways 
and  our  readers, we  are  sure,  will  be  pleased. 

Eggs  from  old  hens  hatch  out  stronger 
chicks  than  do  tbose  from  immature  pul- 
lets. When  you  select  eggs  for  hatching 
take  them  from  bens  that  are  not  too  fat, 
the  eggs  to  be  of  normal  size,  not  too  large 
or  too  small. 


Send  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
(enclosing  two  stamps,)  and  get  illustrated 
plans  for  a  hot  water  incubator.  Do  not 
send  for  tbe  plans  to  tbe  Poultry  Keeper 
but  to  tbe  editor  at  the  address  given,  as  he 
lives  100  miles  away. 

Lime  will  detract  trom  tbe  value  of  the 
droppings,  but  it  is  the  best  preventive  of 
roup  and  gapes  known.  Where  lime  is 
treely  scattered  over  everv  portion  <fthe 
poultry  bouse,  and  over  tbe  yards,  there 
will  be  fewer  diseases,  while  lice  do  not 
fancy  its  presence  and  get  away  from  it  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Jf  pure  breeds  are  kept,  a  single  variety 
only  should  be  used  by  beginners,  as  they 
can  then  study  aud  learn  tbe  characterist- 


ics of  the  breed.  The  knowledge  gained 
will  be  valuable  wbeu  other  breeds  are 
added.  Exceptions  may  be  made  when 
the  non-sitters  are  used,  for  it  may  be  then 
necessary  to  have  tome  other  breed  should 
it  be  desired  to  hatch  chicks  in  the  spriug. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  feeding 
meat  to  laying  bens,  as  tbe  bens  will  lay  in 
summer  when  they  will  lay  at  no  other 
time.  They  c-unot  alwajs  secure  a  full 
supply  of  insect  food,  aud  nothing  will 
stimulate  them  to  renewed  effort  sooner 
than  a  mess  of  lean  meat  three  times  a 
week.  The  increased  number  of  eggs  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  meat. 

If  Che  hens  have  a  range,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed anything  except  tbat  which  they 
pick  up,  they  will  suffer  but  little  from 
'bowel  disease  ;  but  when  fed  so  as  to  have 
them  somewhat  fat,  they  are  liable  to 
bowel  disorders.  Tbe  best  remedies  are 
plenty  of  sharp  grit  aud  to  keep  a  lump  of 
lime  in  tbe  drinking  water,  with  a  box  of 
charcoal  w  here  tbey  can  at  all  times  have 
access  to  it. 

"Never  ship  poultry  to  market  later  than 
on  Wednesday,  as  time  is  required  on  tbe 
journey,  and  tbe  fowls  may  reach  tbe  mar- 
ket on  Saturday  when  they  are  sometimes 
sacrificed  in  order  to  avoid  loss  or  shrink- 
age by  retaiuing  them  over  Sunday.  Kill 
the  fowls  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  have 
all  correspondence  with  your  merchant  at- 
tended to  before  you  are  ready  to  ship,  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

THE  hens  save  much  loss  on  1he  farm  by 
finding  and  appropriating  material  that 
might  go  to  waste.  It  is  a  large  annual 
loss  of  grain  at  times  of  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  bagging,  and  this  is  all  saved  by 
thepoultry.  Small  potatoes  and  turnips, 
seeds  of  grass,  and  many  other  articles,  are 
thus  converted  into  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
sold,  that  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  any 
other  manner.  - 

If  green  food  is  to  be  grown  from  kile, 
turnips  or  lettuce,  the  seed  may  be  expen- 
sive. Those  who  use  changeab  e  yards 
sow  oats,  rye.  sweet  corn  or  sorghum, 
turning  the  bens  on  the  plot  as  soon  as  the 
green  food  is  two  or  three  inches  high  In 
this  manner  quite  a  large  amount  may  be 
grown  with  but  little  labor,  as  no  cultiva- 
tion of  tbe  crop  is  necessarv,  any  weed1*  or 
grass  tbat  may  appear  only  assisting  to  af- 
ford a  variety. 


Unless  soft  food  is  being  given,  tbe 
trough  should  never  be  used  for  holding 
the  food.  Grain  sbculd  be  scattered,  so 
that  tbe  bens  will  be  compelled  to  hunt  for 
it.  In  'hat  manner  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunities for  the  domineering  hens  to  secure 
more  than  tjieir  share,  and  each  member  of 
tbe  flock  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  se- 
cure a  proportion,  the  hen  working  the 
hardest  being  the  most  fortunate.  Such 
hens  are  usually  the  best  laj  ers. 

If  the  weather  is  not  too  cold,  th  e  eggs 
maybe  placed  in  tbe  cellar,  on  trays  or 
racks,  and  turned  balf  over  twice  a  week. 
Any  temperature  above  freezing,  so  that 
the  eggs  are  kept  cool,  will  answer.  Eggs 
kept  in  this  manner  will  hatch  when  six 
weeks  old,  and  the  chicks  will  be  as  strong 
and  as  active  as  those  from  freshly  laid 
eggs,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  doubts 
on  the  matter,  let  them  ti)  the  experiment 
with  a  few  eggs  at  first. 

Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine with  one  pint  of  cotton-seed  oil, 
sweet  oil,  lard  oil,  or  any  kiud  of  mild  oil 
(no  kerosene),  and  place  it  in  a  bottle  ready 
lor  use.  Whenever  you  see  a  fowl  or  chick 
appear  droopy  and  sleepy,  apply  a  few 
drops  on  tbe  skin  of  tbe  h  ad  and  neck, 
also  comb  and  face.  Use  the  point  of  a 
sewing  machine  oil  can  for  that  purpose, 
aud  you  will  kill  the  large  lice,  which  will 
be  found  are  the  enemies  tbat  are  douig  tbe 
harm. 

The  refuse  tobacco  sweepings  from  cigar 
or  tobacco  factories  is  an  excellent  article 
to  use  in  tbe  uests.  The  sitting  hens  which 
are  compelltd  to  remain  on  the  nests  for 
three  weeks,  provide  inviting  places  for  the 
breeding  of  lice,  but  by  the  free  u>e  of 
refuse  tobacco  this  may  be  prevented.  A 
decoction  of  tobacco  is  also  excellent  for 


use  in  sprinkling  over  the  interior  of  the 
poultry  house,  and  a  thorough  dusting 
with  very  fine  tobacco  dust  is  nearly  equal' 
to  insect  powder  in  effect. 

Illustrated  in  colors— my  new  circular 
and  price  list  of  my  Pit  Game  fowls.  Send 
for  one  if  you  mean  business.  Jeff  Flem- 
ing, Blakely,  Ga. 

In  our  February  number  by  an  error  we 
offered  a  mammoth  reference  book  of  534 
pages,  called  The  People's  Family  Atlas 
of  the  World,  the  price  of  which  is  $7.50,  to- 
gether with  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Poultry  Keeper  for  §52.50,  which  is  con- 
siderably less  than  tbe  cost  of  tbe  book  to 
us.  Please  notice  that  our  price  for  the 
book  and  Poultry  Keeper  is  $3.50  instead 
of  #2.50. 

If  ducks  are  to  be  keot  in  limited  areas, 
they  may  be  fed  all  kinds  of  green  food. 
In  fact,  as  the  duck  is  quite  a  guurmand,  it 
does  not  restrict  itself  to  any  particular 
diet,  and  tbe  various  weeds  may  be  made 
to  serve  a  valuable  purpose  as  food  for 
ducks.  The  well  known  pig  weed  is  quite 
a  delicacy  with  ducks,  and  purslane,  dan- 
delion, all  kinds  of  grass,  and  even  young 
weeds  that  would  be  rejected  when  ma- 
tured, will  be  eaten.  II  will  pay  to  feed 
ducks  on  green  food  principally.  At  this 
season  they  need  but  little  grain,  espe- 
cially if  they  a.r»  not  laying. 

Bouud  Volumes. 

We  have  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,<6,  J,  8, 
neatly  bound  with  complete  index,  for  §1 
each,  postpaid}  Volumes  9.  10,  11, 12  and  13 
being:  large  size.  $1.25  postpaid.  We  have 
Volumes -2.  3,  4  and  5  combined,  with  com- 
plete index,  in  one  volume,  for  $2.!90.  post- 
paid. They  make  handsome  and  valuable 
books,  and  are  whole  libjaries  on  poultry 
subjects. 


Broilers  For  Profit. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  one  of  tbe  editors  of 
Farm  Poultry,  has  just  gotten  out  a  book 
with  the  above  title,  and  'he  gives  many 
valuable  points  of  how  l he  broiler  plants 
at  Hammonton,  N.  J  ,  (where  he  resides,) 
are  managed.  The  book  is  only  50  cents, 
and  is  well  worth  tbe  price.  Mr.  Boyer 
has  a  reputation  asan  expert  on  poultry 
second  to  none.  The  boe-k  can  be  had  of 
us  or  from  him  direct- 


Stop  the  Paper— The  A.  P,  A. 

A  reader  at  Glendall,  'Ky..  wants  his 
paper  stopped,  as  be  does  not  like  that  A. 
P.  A.  business..  He  says': 

••You  will  please  discontinue  sending 
your  paper,  as  I  havn  no  desire  to  receive  a 
paper  which  is  in  sympathy  with  such  an 
unpatriotic  society  as  tbe  A.  P.  A?' 

In  explanation  we  will  stole  tbat  A.  P. 
A, refers  to  tbe  "American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation,'' our  correspondent  having,  bv 
mistake,  confounded  us  wi;h  some  other 
association  of  the  same  initials. 


Coffee  for  One  Cent  a  Pound. 

The-New  Domestic  Coffee  is  being  intro- 
duced largely  'by  A.  T.  Cook,  a  reliable 
seedsman,  and  is  the  poor  man's  friend  and 
perfectly  delicious.  'It  can  be  grown  any- 
where fcrr  one  cent  a  pound,  and  thus  save 
many  a  dollar.  As  The' Christian  Advocate 
■says,  "It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
«overies  of  the  age'."  Tt  bears  prodigiously 
■and  matures  early  as  corn. 

Any  one  sending  us  two  six-montbs  sub- 
scriptions to  the  'Poultry'  Keeper,  at 
twenty-five  cents  each,  will  receive  three 
packets  of  this  valuable  seed  Jree. 


"  The  Great  Rochester  Show." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Rochester 
Poultry,  'Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, held  February  4th  in  tbeir  rooms, 
Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N'.  Y.,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  to  serve  foT  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Geo.  H.Oliver; 
firstVice- President,  II.  Fred  Parrish';  sec- 
ond "Vice 'President,  Dr.  C.  J.  Andrews^ 
third  Vic»  President,  J.  R  Jones  :  Corres- 
ponding'Secretary.  John  J  Beveridge^  Re- 
cording Secretary.  C.  H.  Wilcox;  Treas- 
urer, Jas.  R  Ranney.  All  corre  pondence 
relative  to  tbe  "Great  Rochester  Show7' 
■should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  J.  Bever- 
idse,  Secretary,  83  Lowell  St.  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Situations. 

Mr.  George  Ard,  Hagleburst,  Miss.,  de- 
sires to  engage  a  practical  man  to  take 
charge  of  his  poult-y.  one  who  can  do  the 
work  (nit  superintend,)- as  be  is  busy  with 
other  matters. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Eiwards,  an  experienced 
breeder,  Greeley,  Kaus  s.  will  accept  a  po- 
sition on  a  poultry  plant.  He  has  had 
seven  years  busy  experience  with  poultry 
and  will  correspond  with  anyone  desiring 
help . 

An  experienced  poultrymau,  who  has 
held  the  managership  of  a  large  poultry 
plant,  and  who  his  had  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  handling  incubator  and  brooder 
systems,  desires  position.  Wages  reasonable 
and  best  of  references  given.  Address  "J„ 
D.  C,"  care  P.  H.  Jacjbs,  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey, 

A  Bog  Tro'ter  From  Limerick. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  a  letter  from  tbe  gen- 
tlemanly Mr.  Fred  Grundy,  well  known  as, 
a  writer  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  dignified' 
individual.    It  was  sent  to  this  office: 

"  1  would  feel  more  disposed  to  use  your 
columns  for  reaching  customers  if  you 
woti'd  rid  it  of  tbat  incubus,  the  conceited' 
asinine,  imbecile  bog  'rotter  from  Limer- 
ick, that  he  possesses  any  ^practical 
knowledge  of  poultry  matters  is  not  in  evi- 
dence, Tbat  be  is  lackiug  in  plain,  common, 
sense  discretion  is  fairly  shown  in  the  en- 
closed clipping." 

Well,  we  never  saw  Limerick,  or  any 
other  country  than  America,  nor  did  the 
father,  grandfather  or  great  grandfather, 
hence  we  are  not  answerable  in  that  re- 
spect, though  we  doubt  if  any  citizen  of 
Limerick  would  write  such  a  letter  as  tbe 
above.  A  clerk,  unknown  to  us,  sent  him 
a  letter,  which  brought  his  answer,  the  let- 
ter being  on  businesi.  We  propose  to 
slirk,  despite  his  advice. 

A  New  Departure. 

This  issue  of  The  Poultry  Keeper. 
closes  its  thirteenth  year,  and  in  it  is  in- 
eluded  the  contents  of  tbe  entire  volume, 
which  our  reiders  will  find  valuable  for  re- 
ference, aud  in  having  the  volume  bound. 
Heretofore  this  index  has  been  printed 
separately,  arid  charged  for  extra,  but 
money  is  scarcj  for  extras  now,  and  we 
want  to  give  our  subscribers  all  we  can 
for  their  money.  We  have  received  many 
words  of  commendation  and  appreciation 
of  our  mammoth  February  15th  number, 
and  we  expect  to  make  some  more  important 
changes  commencing  with  the  April  and 
first  number  of  volume  four.een,  which  we 
think  will  be  appreciated,  and  we  tr  istour 
large  family  of  appreciative  patrons  may 
continue  to  grow.  Every  poultry  raiser 
should  know  about  The  Poultry  Keeper 
and  we  want  you  to  see  that  they  do,  as  far 
as  lies  in  your  power. 


The  White  Wonder  Club. 

Tbe  third  annual  meeliug  of  the  Ameri- 
can White  wonder  Club  was  held  at  Mechan- 
ics' tlall,  Boston, January  2Sth,1897,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  H.  N.  Heath,  Pier- 
mont,  N.  H.;  Vice  Presidents,  H.  S.  Corn- 
ing, Hartford,  Cann. ;  F.  N.  Stanley,  Pea- 
body,  Mass.  ;  J.  M.  Culver,  Peterboro, 
N,  H. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  A.  P. 
Roscoe,  New  Haven,  Vc. ;  Directors,  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Cuncord,  N.  H. ;  A.  L.  Merrill, 
Auburn,  Me.;  G.  P.  Moore,  St.  Johusburg, 
Vt. ;  G.  S.  Whitford,  Pbemx,  R.  I.;  H.  B. 
M-iy,  Natick,  Miss.;  H.  E.  Voigt,  Wausau, 
Wis. ;  R.  G.  BuffingCn,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Committee  to  revise  Standard.  H,  B.  May, 
Natick.  Mass.;  Mrs.  Win.  N.  French,  New 
Haven,  Vc. ;  Geo.  P.  Moore,  St.  Johnsburg, 
Vt.  Committee  to  report  at  tbe  uextannual 
meeting  and  refer  to  the  A.  I'.  A.,  to 
be  admitted  to  tue  new  Standard. 


A  Large  Vermont  Show. 

Tbe  show  at  St.  Jobnsbury,  Vt.,  was  a 
large  one  for  that  section.  The  attendance 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  record  of  last  year, 
but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  tbe  show.  A 
good  miny  other  things  were  going  on  in 
town  at  tbe  same  time,  and  that  cut  down 
the  attendance  to  some  extent.  Last  year 
the  entries  numbered  330.  This  year  an 
even  hundred  were  added,  making;  the  ex- 
hibition the  largest  ever  held  in  Vermont 
or  New  Hampshire.  Tui-  sort  of  thing 
speaks  volumes  for  the  interest  shown  by 
the  poultry  fanciers  within  the  associ- 
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ation's  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  immensely  to 
to  their  credit.  Secretary  Barrett  and  other 
officers  of  the  organization  promised  that 
this  would  be  thf  biggest  poultry  show 
yet  held,  and  thev  kept  their  word.  Light 
Brahmas  led  the  parade  this  time-  02  of 
'em  ;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were  a  close 
second  with  61;  White  Wyaudottes  mus- 
tered 51  representatives;  taking  all  the 
different  varieties  of  the  Leghorn  family, 
thf  re  were  107  birds.  A  thing  that  added 
considerably  to  the  looks  of  the  hall  and 
the  convenience  of  the  spectators,  was  the 
set  of  2->b'  new  coops  which  the  association 
has  made  for  its  own  use. 

Sadly  Off  on  Advice. 

The  American  Cultivator,  like  many 
farm  papers,  has  given  advice  that  is  likely 
to  mislead.  It  proceeds  to  inform  its  read- 
ers how  to  select  eggs  for  hatching,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"All  poultry  grower*  know  that  it  is  the 
early  eggs  tint  produce  the  strongest  and 
best  chickens,  and  the  ones  that  will  be 
most  profitable  for  egg  productiou.  But 
two  cautions  ate  to  be  observed  in  setting 
the  earliest  eggs.  One  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  egg  is  impregnated.  When  fowls  are 
closely  confined,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
cold  weather,  some  of  the  early  eggs  may 
fail  to  have  the  germ  which  develop  into 
the  ful ure  chick.  Such  eggs  can  be  easily 
detected  by  holding  them  to  tne  light.  If 
the  germ  is  present,  it  will  show  a  dark 
place  in  some  part  of  the  egg.  Those  not 
showing  this  sppek  should  be  rejected.  The 
second  caution  is  agains„  letting  the  egas 
be  badly  chilled,  either  before  or  after  set- 
ting. It  does  not  need  a  freezing  tempera- 
ture to  destroy  the  germ.  When  this  is 
killed,  silting  on  the  egg  makes  it  addle  very 
quickly. 

No  one  can  disiinguish  a  fertile  from  an 
infertile  egg  until  the  eggs  have  been  in- 
cubated for  a  few  days.  They  cannot  be 
detected  by  holding  the  eggs  to  the  light  if 
they  are  strictly  fresh.  If  we  tested  a  lot 
of  eggs  that  showed  a  "dark  spot''  before 
placing  them  under  a  hen  or  in  an  incuba- 
tor we  would  reject  them.  All  eggs  are 
perfectly  clear  at  first. 

Whew! 

Bro.  Hunter  (we  suppose  it  is  he,  as 
there  was  no  "  M.  K.  B.,"  to  the  article,  in 
Farm  Poultry,)  is  also  an  inventor,  and  if 
what  he  says  is  true  there  is  no  use  for  any 
other  business  but  keeping  poultry.  Here 
is  his  claim  : 

"If  rightly  handled,  hens  will  lav  from 
150  to  175  eggs  a  year,  and  as  our  average 
price  for  the  3  ear  is  about  25  cents  a  dozen 
herein  New  England,  our  hens  should  pro- 
duce from  §3.12  lo$3.87  worth  of  eggs  alone, 
hell  her  to  market  before  she  moults,  and 
and  you  add  .",0  cents  more  to  the  gross  in- 
come, making  § <.t>2  to  $4.Ui  for  each  hen. 
Deduct  $1.25  for  cost,  01  food,  and  we  have 
the  comfortable  protit  of  $2.50  to  $3  for 
each  hen.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
w  inter  eggs  that  pay  the  profit,  and  it  is  the 
pullets  that  we  must  look  to  for  eggs  in 
winter." 

The  above  is  all  true  except  a  few  insig- 
nificant minor  points,  and  they  are  these. 
Hens  do  not  lay  150  to  175  eggs  per  year  ex- 
cept rarely.  Eggs  do  not  average  25  cents 
per  dozen  in  New  England.  Hens  do  not 
produce  from  $3.12  to  $3.87  worth  of  eggs 
alone,  and  if  you  sell  the  hen  she  does  not 
give  a  gross  income  of  from  $3.02  to  §4.37 
If  §125  for  food  is  deducted  you  do  not 
have  the  "comfortable  profit  "  of  $2.50  to 
§3.00  per  hen.  It  is  not  the  winter  eggs 
that  pay  best.  The  pullets  are  not  I  he  ones 
we  must  look  to  for  eggs.  The  rest  of  the 
article  is  correct.  But — we  forget — he 
says  "if  rightly  handled."  What  a  loaa 
of  doubt  is  thus  lifted.  But  just  what 
"rightly  handled"  means  is  where  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  performer  comes 
in. 

"  Rightly  handled  "—why,  well,  we  give 
it  up.  We  have  a  job  open  for  Bro.  Hunter 
at  4-4,000  per  year  if  he  can  '  rightly  handle' 
a  large  plant  and  secure  such  results.  The 
world  is  yearning  for  such  as  be.  Toor  old 
Win.  Johnson  will  have  to  give  him  up  if 
he  keeps  on  improving,  as  he  will  wunt 
more  salary.  The  $!.000  men  are  few. 
Just  to  think— $4.37  gr.iss  receipts  per  hen  .' 
And  suppose  some  one  had  5,000  or  10,000 
hens.  Whew! 


An  Outrage. 

Some  of  the  advertising  agents  consider 
themselves  censors  of  the  press,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  editors  and  publishers  will 
►  ink  their  manhood  by  submitting  to  their 
outrageous  injur  its  of  those  who  do  not 


even  do  business  with  them.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  organize  the  trade  papers  so  as  to 
have- their  own  advertising  agent,  and  we 
wish  the  addresses  of  all  papers  who  w'll 
join  in  the  movement. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Hie  Pou  try  World, 
of  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  the  editor  gave  corres- 
pondence with  Rowell  &  Co.,  and  he 
nukes  this  statement: 

"Thus,  Messrs.  Rowell  &  Co  ,  hold  that 
if  a  puolisher  for  any  reason  does  not  caie 
to  furnish  them  with  a  statement  of  his 
circulation  they  may  give  him  any  ruling 
theychoose.no  matter  if  it  is  thousands 
out  of  the  way:  How  '■  complete  "  is  'he 
Directory  in  such  cases?  The  PoitUm 
World  furnished  a  statement  for  the  1895 
edition  upon  blanks  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Directory,  and  received  a  rating 
several  tnousaud  less  than  the  actual  cir- 
culation." 

Rowell  &  Co.,  cannot  make  laws.  They 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  a  pub- 
lisher than  he  has  with  them.  They  are 
not  public  officials  and  have  no  right  to 
make  demands. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  willing 
to  make  known  our  circulation,  which  is 
now  over  30.000,  but  while  we  state  the 
truth  such  claims  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
aggerations, and  so  many  falsehoods  are 
given  by  publishers  as  to  render  ratings 
of  honest  men  useless. 

If  one  refuses  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest* of  these  men  ihey  are  rated  as  "not 
leas  than  800  "  or  903,  or  some  small  figure, 
the  "  less  "  signifying  really  "about  "  that 
figure.  One  must  accept  such  rating 
though  far  from  the  truth. 

Now  the  law  of  libel  or  injury  does  not 
allow  one  person  to  injure  the  business  of 
another,  either  uireccly  or  indirectly,  and 
if  damages  are  proved  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. They  have  just  as  much  right  to 
make  the  rating  "not  less  than  1,000,000" 
as  "  1,000,"  and  if  called  into  court  and  ex- 
arnrned  as  to  why  they  did  not  make  it  one 
figure  as  well  as  another  tbey  could  not 
answer. 

This  firm  of  Rowell  &  Co.,  sends  out  cir- 
culars to  be  filled  out  by  those  who  are  to 
be  rated  and  know  only  what  the  parties 
give  them,  and  their  reliability  is  about  on 
a  par  with  their  ratings. 

They  will  probably  have  a  chance  to  find 
out  if  thev  can  make  laws  or  "  bulldoze  " 
publishers.  The  posfoffice  authorities  ex- 
eluded  them  from  certain  privileges  once 
and  they  may  yet  rind  that  there  is  m„re 
law  for  law  breakers. 

Separating  tor  Mating. 

Where  a  number  of  fowls  have  been  to- 
gether, and  it  is  desired  to  separare  tbeni, 
so  as  to  have  each  breed  away  from  the 
others,  in  order  to  save  eggs  from  them  for 
hatching,  it  is  well  to  separate  tbern  a 
month  before  using  the  eggs  for  incubation. 
We  have  known  eggs  to  hatch  pure-bred 
chicks  when  separation  occurred  only  a 
week  before  beginning  to  save  the  eggs,  but 
we  believe  the  safer  plan  is  to  allow  a 
month  to  intervene.  We  have  been  asked 
if  hens  in  the  yard  with  others  of  a  differ- 
ent breed  will  produce  chicks  of  the  same 
breed  as  the  hens  that  laid  the  eggs.  This 
depends  011  the  male.  If  a  flock  of  Leg- 
horns, with  a  Leghorn  male  at  the  head,  is 
yarded  with  Lights  Brahmas,  the  chicks 
from  the  Leghorn  hens  will  be  pure  Leg- 
horns, while  those  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
Brahma  hens  will  be  a  cross  of  Leghorn 
and  Brahma.  The  presence  of  the  Brahma 
hens  will  in  no  manner  affect  Ihe  purity  of 
the  chicks  from  eggs  produced  by  the  Leg- 
horn hens.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  discuss,  apparently,  yet  many  have 
written  us  asking  for  information  in  regard 
to  if. 

Men  who  make  a  business  of  breeding 
fancy  poultry  have  their  breeding-pens 
made  up  before  this  time.  It  is  usually  at- 
tenJed  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
This  is  done  for  the  double  purpose  of  se- 
curing purity  of  the  stock  and  early  hatches. 
That  one  may  be  sure  of  the  parentage  of 
the  chicks  on  the  sire's  side,  the  birds  must 
be  mated  early.  Early  mating  and  good 
treatment  induces  eaily  laying  and  the  op- 
portunity for  early  chickens.  Many  an 
establishment  has  a  considerable  number 
of  chickens  running  about  now,  and  may 
have  many  more  soon. 

The  large  breeders  are  obliged  to  hatch 
thus  early  for  themselves  before  the  egg- 
shipping  sea»on  begins,  because  then  those 


who  advertise  freely,  and  are  known,  are 
pushed  with  orders,  as  it  is  warm  enough 
to  ship,  and  sometimes  cannot  fill  their 
orders  as  fast  as  they  come.  But  all  who 
keep  fowls  and  raise  poultry  for  market  or 
for  eggs,  should  have  the  birds  they  do  not 
wish  as  breeders  all  sold  off,  especially  the 
male  biids.  A  mongrel  eockeiel  running 
with  the  hens  now  will  be  very  apt  to  lcave 
his  impression  on  chicks  batched  in  March 
or  April;  therefore,  he  should  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way.  The  same  is  true  of  pullets 
or  hens.  Select  the  breeders,  and  if  the 
remainder  are  not  wanted  for  some  partic- 
ular purpose,  fatten  and  sell  them  imme- 
diately, unless  there  are  laying. 

The  best  birdR  should  be  selected  to  re- 
produce their  kind  next  year.  Careful  and 
persistent  selection,  and  the  mating  with  a 
good  male  bird  every  year,  will  soon  make 
an  improvement  in  the  appearance  and 
profits  of  the  poultry.  It  will  pay  any 
poultry-keeper  to  breed  only  from  the  best 
birds  he  has,  and  if  his  fiock  is  not  quite 
satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  productive- 
ness, he  should  get  some  new  blood  into 
them.  If  more  eggs  are  wanted,  put  a 
Leghorn  or  Houdau  cock  with  the  breeding 
hens.  Do  not  allow  too  many  hens  to  one 
cock,  and  the  chicks  will  be  stronger.  If 
you  want  a  rooster  from  a  breeder,  order 
him  soon,  as  the  stock  is  being  disturbed 
rapidly  and  prices  are  going  up  every 
week.  Decide  what  is  wanted,  then  get  it, 
and  give  the  breeding  stock  the  best  chance 
possible  in  housing  and  feeding. 

Damp  Walls— Feeding. 

A  reader  at  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  has  a  warm 
poultry  house,  well  protected  from  damp- 
ness, but  moisture  collects  on  the  walls  and 
he  had  to  use  a  stove.  He  describes  the 
matter  as  follows: 

•'I  have  a  poultry  house  12x28  feet,  eight 
feet  high,  with  cone  roof,  double  biarded, 
and  tar  paper  between,  double  floor  and  tar 
paper  between.  The  roof  is  made  of  hem- 
lock boards  laid  tight  together  aud  then  tar 
paper  and  shingles.  I  have  eight  half  win- 
dows in  tbe  south  side.  This  building 
sweats  in  cold  weather,  is  all  covered  with 
frost  on  the  inside,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
put  up  a  stove  and  build  a  fire  in  tbe  cold 
weather  to  dry  it  out,  but  this  does  not 
keep  tbe  building  from  being  damp.  I  have 
a  ventilator  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
which  reaches  from  two  feet  above  tbe 
building  to  within  seven  feet  of  tbe  floor  in- 
side; it  is  eighteen  inches  square.  I  keep 
this  closed  only  in  pleasant  weather— in 
winter  ard  summer.  Is  there  any  way 
that  I  can  fix  ibis  building  so  it  will  not 
sweat?  In  very  cold  weather  this  building 
is  only  about  ten  degrees  warmer  than  it  is 
outside  unless  I  build  a  fire 

"Would  two  quarts  of  equal  parts  of 
cracued  corn,  barley,  buckwheat  and  oats 
miike  too  heavy  a  feed  for  twenty-five  hens 
at  night,  and  about  one  quart  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats,  middlings  with  two 
parts  of  bran,  one  quart  of  meal  and  one 
part  of  meat  meal  for  their  warm  mash  in 
the  morning?  The  above  rations  are  fed 
every  day  during  the  winter  and  all  the  ta- 
ble scraps  of  vegetables  are  put  into  this 
mash  every  day,  but  only  one  quart  is  fed. 
They  alsp  get  some  apples  about  twice  a 
week.  Tbey  are  no*  laying  very  well  but 
do  not  seem  fat.  They  are  mostly  White 
Leghorns  and  their  feed  is  put  in  a  scratch- 
ing  shed  among  the  leaves.  C in  I  do  any 
better  with  them  ?  They  have  plenty  of 
grit,  shells,  dust  and  pure  water." 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  dampness  in 
any  kind  of  house,  not  even  in  a  dwelling, 
without  a  stove,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
dampness  cr  cold  draughts.  New  boards 
will  show  dampness  sooner  than  old  and 
seasoned  ones,  but  in  tbe  above  case  tbe  tar 
paper  is  between  the  boards,  showing  that 
the  moisture  comes  on  the  walls  from  the 
inside  of  tbe  bouse.  It  is  not  always  due 
to  the  exhalations  of  the  birds,  as -the  cold 
walls  will  condense  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  not  necessarily  injurious 
to  the  fowls  because  the  walls  are  damp.  If 
the  building  is  ten  degrees  warmer  than  the 
outside  atmosphere,  without  fire,  it  is  a 
warm  house.  The  best  method  is  to  open 
tbe  door  and  windows  dining  the  day. 

The  amount  of  food  for  twenty-  five  he"s, 
a«  given  above,  is  quite  heavy,  especially 
for  such  small  birds  as  Leghorns.  Tbe 
whole  amount  is  three  quarts  a  day  for 
twenty-five  small  bens,  which  is  twice  as 
much  as  they  should  have  if  they  are  not 
laying.  Cut  off  the  corn  and  try  lean  meat. 
Leghorns  are  not  partial  to  confinement 
and  must  be  kept  very  busy  or  t  bey  will 
not  thrive.  They  like  plenty  of  work. pro- 
ducing the  most  eggs  when  they  have  to 
hustle  for  every  grain  of  corn  or  wheat 
they  get. 
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Omissions  and  Failures. 

It  is  just,  as  important  to  know  the 
causes  of  failure  as  it  is  to  understand  the 
rules  of  success.  The  successful  and  profit- 
able keeping  and  rearing  of  poultry,  either 
for  home  use  or  for  market,  and  especially 
where  they  cannot  have  their  liberty,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  good  management  and' 
upon  the  strict  compliance  with  numerous 
essentials,  though  simple  requisites,  any 
of  which  being  omitted,  only  partial  suc- 
cess at  most  can  be  obtained. 

Some  give  due  attention  to  most  of  these 
requisites,  and,  for  the  want  of  necessary 
facilities,  thought  or  information  omit 
others.  For  instance,  one  complies  with 
all  essentials  except  a  warm,  dry  house,, 
yet  wonders  why  his  fowls  do  not  lay  in 
winter;  while  another  builds  a  good  house, 
but  with  a  northern  aspect,  or  omits  ven- 
tilation so  arranged  that  the  fowls  are  com- 
pelled to  rooH  in  a  constant  draft,  and  he 
cannot  imagine  why  they  have  colds,  roii|  , 
etc.  The  house  of  another  has  no  win- 
dows, and  the  owner  is  ignorant  of  the 
great,  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  wonders 
wby  his  fowls  seem  to  prefer  being  almost 
frozen  to  death  out  of  doors  rather  than  to 
resort  to  a  warm  (but  dark)  house  in  tha 
day  time.  Another  overcrowds  the  fowls, 
which,  with  want  of  cleanliness,  is  a  most 
frequent  cause  of  disease  and  failure.  One 
may  so  over- feed  his  fowls  that  they  get 
too  fat,  cease  laying  and  become  diseased, 
while  another  omits  to  provide  natural  re- 
eiulrements  which  they  attain  for  them- 
selves when  at  liberty.  Another  neglects 
the  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water,  and  com- 
plains that  his  chickens  are  afflicted  with 
the  gapes.  Another  is  unable  to  hatch 
more  than  three  chickens  out  of  a  dozen 
eggs,  simply  because  the  nests  are  not 
made  properly.  Another  hatches  chickens 
so  early  in  the  season  that  they  produce 
nothing  until  a  whole  summer,  autumn 
and  winter's  expense  has  been  incurred  in 
feeding  them.  Each  one  of  tbe  above 
either  fails  entirely  or  only  attains  to  a 
limited  degree  of  success  ;  and  each  in  its 
turn  comes  to  tbe  erroneous  conclusion 
that  fowls  do  not  pay.  But  we  confi- 
dently assert  that  a  few  simple  rules  will,, 
if  properly  observed,  not  only  insure  un- 
failing success,  but  that  fowls,  even  wheni 
confined,  can  thus  be  made  to  pay  better  in 
proportion  to  their  cost  than  any  other 
class  of  domestic  animals,  and  that  the  so- 
ft I  led  "  bad  luck  "  we  so  frequently  hear 
of,  is  simply  bad  manmjemen 


Boiling  River  it  is  sure  enough.  It  is 
not  as  large  as  the  Mississippi,  indeed  it  is 
quite  small,,  but  a  mighty  interesting  stream 
for  all  that.  It  issues  from  the  sides  of  a 
mountain  in  a  thousard  tiny  rills,  more  or 
less,  and  of  almost  as  many  colors.  These 
gather  themselves  into  pools  and  lakelets 
on  the  mountain's  side,  covenug  an  area  of 
about  200  acr.  s.  Overflowing  their  bounda- 
ries tbey  slowly  trickle  down  tbe  sides  of 
the  mountain,  forming  small  cliffs,  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world.  From  a  dis- 
tance one  can  nardly  believe  what  the  eye- 
sight reveals— white,  black,  orange,  lemon, 
terracotta,  green,  blue,  red,  pink,  separate 
and  in  manifold  combinations  standout  be- 
fore him.  It  isahill  of  painted  cliffs  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  that  rises  high 
above.  Aud  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  each 
of  these  exquisite  colors  represents  a  differ- 
ent temperature.  Does  that  startle  your 
credulity  ?    Even  so  it  is  true. 

When  through  with  this  beautiful  paint- 
ing process,  these  waters  again  come  to- 
gether and  then,  as  if  full  of  mischief  like 
a  pack  of  small  boys  trying  to  play  hide 
and  seek,  dive  down"  anil  remain  under  the 
ground  for  a  space  of  two  miles  and  then 
flow  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  conyonita  as 
one  of  the  clearest,  most  beautiful,  green 
streams  imaginable.  Where  these  waters 
emerge  from  the  mountain  into  the  little 
lakes  they  are  hot,  boiling  hot.  During 
their  dark  underground  journey  they  fall 
several  hundred  feet  and  also  many  de- 
grees in  hotness,  so  that  when  they  again 
see  daylight  they  are  much  cooler.  This 
then  is  Boiling  River,  an  underground 
mountain  stream  of  hot  water.  But,  yeu 
ask,  where  is  it  ?  Where  can  I  see  it  ?  It  is 
in  Yellowstoue  Park  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  It  is  one  of  the  lesser— mind 
you  the  lesser— wonders  of  this  land  of 
wonders.  Oo  there  and  see  it  by  all  means, 
but  first  send  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, St.  P^ul,  Minn.,  six  cents  for  Won- 
derland '96,  that  telLs  all  about  this  re- 
nowned region. 
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MENTIONS. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Cook,  Poneto,  Indiana,  has 
bred  Rose-comb  Leghorns  and  Silver  Wy- 
andottes  for  twelve  years,  and  he  has  al- 
ways given  complete  satisfaction.  Having 
been  in  the  business  so  long,  he  has  im- 
proved his  stcek  every  year  and  his  birds 
are  of  the  best  quality.  Read  h.s  adver- 
tisement. 


I  Mr.  A.  B.  Wingert,  North  Hampton, 
Ohio,  breeds  Buff  and  Paitridge  Cochins, 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns, Golden  Sebright  Bantams,  and  Pe- 
kin  Ducks,  ttfi  eggs  of  which  he  sells  at 
fifteen  for  $1.00,  and  his  price  is  very  low 
for  the  kind  of  stock  he  keeps. 

The  New  Albany  Poultry  Yards,  owned 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Fawcett,  New  Albany,  Pa., 
contains  some  fine  specimens  of  Baned 
Plymouth  P.ocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Leghorns,  and  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  an  experienced  breeder  who 
likes  to  have  something  better  than  any- 
body else  can  show. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hoffinaii,  Sharon,  Pa.,  breeds 
high-scoring  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorcas,  and  keeps  in  stock  a  lot  of 
poultry  supplies.  He  has  stock  and  eggs 
for  sale  and  requests  readers  to  write  him 
before  buying  elsewhere,  as  be  thinks  he 
can  give  tbem  bargains  in  stock  that  can- 
not be  excelled. 


Houdans  and  Indian  Gaines  are  the  spe- 
cialties of  Mr.  W.  L.  Race,  Waterville,  N. 
Y.,  who  is  offering  bis  stock  at  closing  out 
prices.  Read  his  advertisement,  in  which 
he  gives  prices. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Bishop,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  who  is 
well  known  lo  our  readers,  has  500  laying 
White  Leghorns  that  shell  out  the  eggs  all 
the  year  round.  He  offers  eggs  at  fifty 
cents  per  dozen,  and  asks  all  to  fend  for 
his  circular. 


Rose-comb  Blown  Leghorns  are  offered 
by  Mr.  Ira  A.  Whitney,  East  Salem,  Pa., 
at  low  prices.  He  will  send  circular  free. 
He  claims  that  the  Rose  comb  birds  do  not 
freeze  so  easily  and  that  they  are  peisist- 
ent  layers. 

Felch  Light  Brahmas  are  bred  by  Mr.  S. 
J.  MeGinnis,  Knoxville,  Ohio,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  fill  orders  promptly  for  eggs, 
at  reasonable  prices.  He  has  gone  to  great 
expense  to  get  the  best  and  offers  some 
which  he  thinks  are  hard  to  beat. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  Drydeu,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
royal  strain  of  Black  Minorcas  are  well 
known,  and  many  leading  breeders  go  to 
him  for  their  show  winners.  His  custom- 
ers have  won  at  ISew  York,  Washington, 
Hagerstown,  Wilkesbarre,  etc.  He  also 
breeds  St.  Bernard  dogs.  Don't  miss  writ- 
ing for  his  circular. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davi-on,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  is 
Eastern  headquarters  for  pure  bred  Bronze 
turkeys,  and  he  has  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Turkey  eggs  only  $2  per  set- 
tiug.  Eggs  from  his  fine  flocks  of  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Pekin  clucks  only  $1.50. 
Mr.  Davison  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Agricutvral  Epitomist,  and  is  one  of  the 
authorities  on  poultry. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Blaekwell,  Nelson,  Pa.,  breeds 
twentj  varieties  of  carefully  selected  stock 
and  his  prjees  are  very  low,  as  he  sells  fif- 
teen eggs  for  ninety  cents,  or  sixty  eggs  tor 
$3.00,  sending  twelve  Pekin  Duck  eggs  for 
$1.00.  Write  him  lor  his  circular  and  list 
of  breeds. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rubrecht,  Telford,  Pa.,  has 
twenty-three  varieties  and  sells  twenty 
eggs  foi  $1.00.  He  will  send  circular  to  all 
desiring. 

One  of  the  most  complete  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stcek  establishments  is  that  of  Mr.  F. 
W.  Taylor,  Langhorne,  Pa.  He  breeds 
Buff  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Black 
Minorcas,  Buff  Pekin  and  Irish  Game  Ban- 
tams, also  Angora  Cats,  Guinea  Pigs,  Fer- 
rets, Japanese  Mice,  White  Mice,  etc.  His 
address  is  Edeu  P.  O.,  Pa.  Send  for  one  of 
bu  catalogues. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiflin,  Ohio,  breeds 
Plymouth  Rocks— Buffs,  Barred  and 
Whites.  He  makes  specialties  of  these 
three  breeds  and  his  stock  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  his  section,  as  he  aims  to  have 
the  best  that  money  will  buy. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana,  breeds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  also  Brown, 
Buff,  and  While  Leghorns,  selling  fifteen 
eggs  for  $1.00.  Mr.  Phillips  is  an  experi- 
enced breeder  and  uses  only  the  best  stock 
to  be  had.  Any  reader  who  patronizes 
him  will  be  well  treated.  Write  him  for 
descriptive  circular. 

The  White  English  Bull  Terriers  are  dogs 
to  keep  thieves,  rats,  minks  and  other  dogs 
away,  and  if  you  wish  to  get  good  ones 
wri.e  to  "Fashion  Kennels,"  Hawarden, 
Iowa.  Bull  terriers  are  very  affectionate, 
and  a  baby  can  pull  one  arouud  all  day 
with  safety,  but  when  it  comes  to  business 
with  keeping  intruders  a.iay  they  are  to  be 
relied  upon  every  time. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Saxe,  Palenville,  N.  Y.,  breeds 
Red  Caps,  Indian  Gaines  and  Silver  Wyan' 
dottes,  and  will  send  a  circular  free  to  al 
who  will  write  him.  Red  Caps  are  scarce, 
but  he  breeds  them  ur>  to  the  Standard,  and 
the  three  breeds  are  from  selected  stock. 


Mr.  Rockenstyre,  the  well  known  judge  of 
poultry,  has  scored  and  mated  the  stock  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Hallenbeck's  fowls  and  pro- 
nounces them  fine.  Mr.  Hallenbeck's  ad- 
dress is  Altamont,  N  Y.,  and  he  will  send 
his  circular  to  all  desiring.  He  breeds  the 
1  to  be  had.   Read  his  advertisement. 


A  thirty-page  catalogue  sent  free.  Write 
to  the  Fancier's  Association,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  and  learn  about  their  varieties  of  poul- 
try and  pigeons.  This  Association  can  sup- 
ply you  with  almost  anything  you  desire, 
and  they  make  specialties  of  the  best  breeds 
in  the  country. 

Black  Spanish  exclusively  are  bred  by 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Glascock,  Maysville,  Ky., 
and  he  sells  eggs  at  a  very  low  price — S1.00 
for  fifteen.  Black  Spanish  are  great  layers 
and  he  offers  a  good  breed. 

The  Evergreen  Poultry  Yards,  owned  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Curtis,  Red  Hiok  on  Hudson, 
N.  Y  ,  breeds  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  His  birds  have  all  sold  off  rapidly 
and  he  has  only  h's  breeding  stock  left, 
from  which  he  will  sell  eggs  at  $1.50  for  13, 
or  26  for  $2.50.  Eggs  for  incubators  $3  for 
50  or  $5  for  100.  He  has  choice  stock  and 
guarantees  satisfaction.  Write  him  for 
circular. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa.> 
breeds  Buff  Legnotns,  Indian  Games  and 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  the  eggs  of 
which  he  offers  at  $i  for  15.  His  stock  is 
good  and  worfti  all  that  he  asks,  as  he 
breeds  from  selected  birds  of .  the  best 
strains. 


Bone  meal,  $2.50  per  100  pouuds,  and 
other  goods  low,  such  as  granula  ed  bone, 
ground  beef  scraps,  calcite,  crushed  flint, 
crushed  oyster  shells,  etc..  are  offered  by 
the  York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa.  Read 
Iheir  advertisement  for  prices.  Samples 
and  circulars  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion, and  orders  shipped  promptly. 


Mr.  James  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass  , 
who  makes  the  Monarch  incubator,  has  the 
largest  Pekin  Duck  farm  in  the  world,  and 
often  raises  10,000  ducklings  a  year.  He 
keeps  2,000  on  hand  as  layers.  He  has  won 
first  premium  at  every  show  wherever  he 
has  been.  He  sells  eggs  from  choice  birds 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  No  cross-bred 
birds  are  allowed  on  his  place,  as  he  says 
the  Pekin  is  good  enough  for  him.  He  im- 
ports his  new  blood  and  breeds  birds  of  the 
largest  size  that  weigh  live  pounds  when 
ten  weeks  old. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Greider,  Florin,  Pa.,  offers  his 
splendid  cataloaue  of  fancy  poultry  for 
1897,  extra  fine  this  3  ear.  It  is  a  complete 
guide  to  poultry  raisers,  and  tells  v. bout  the 
business,  shows  the  finest  chickens  and  de- 
scribes them  all,  as  well  as  giving  prices  of 
eggs  and  stock  (from  best  strains).  Calendar 
'97  on  cover,  only  six  cent-.  Greider's  Ger- 
micide is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  lice 


destroyers  for  poultry,  cattle,  etc  ,  and  i 
guaranteed  to  kill  lice  instantly,  being  also 
an  excellent  remedy  for  roup,  gapes,  etc. 
Sample  box  (5  oz.)  by  mail,  10  cis. 

Roofing  felt— if  you  want  it  of  the  best. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  102  Fulton  street,  New 
York  City,  makes  the  celebrated  standard 
rooting,  and  was  the  first  to  apply  it  to 
poultry  houses.  You  can  get  100  square 
feet  of  it  from  Lim  for  85  cents,  including 
caps  and  na>ls.  It  is  of  extra  heavy  felt, 
and  is  fire,  water  and  wind  proof.  Send  to 
him  for  a  sample. 

The  Homer  City  Incubator  Co.,  Blairs- 
ville,  Pa. ,  offer  their  catalogue  for  1897  to 
anyone  who  will  enclose  stamp  therefor. 
They  guarantee  their  incubators,  and  claim 
that  they  are  the  best  made,  and  that  they 
are  used  by  some  of  t  he  largest  breeders  in 
the  United  States.  They  ask  readers  not  to 
miss  their  catalogue,  as  they  may  lose  a  good 
thing. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth, 
Pa.,  has  made  incubators  for  nearly  thirty 
j  ears,  and  his  expei  iments  have  been  given 
by  us  from  time  to  time  as  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  on  incubators.  He 
makes  the  celebrated  Eureka  incubator, 
and  other  kinds.  Send  five  cants  and  get 
his  100-page  book,  which  is  worth  $5  to 
anyone  interested  in  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. 


Mr.  L.  O.  Kults,  Jeffersonville,  Ohio, 
offers  incubator  plans,  plans  of  hen  houses, 
remedies,  hints  on  profit,  etc.,  which  he 
will  send  for  ten  cencs. 


Pure  bred  cockerels — Indian  Game  or 
Brown  Leghorn — are  offered  for  $1.00  each 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Alcott,  Alderson,  W.  Va. 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  breed  up  your 
common  flock  for  a  very  small  sum. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,  lock  box  17,  James- 
burg,  N.  J.,  won  the  prize  at  New  York 
with  his  mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys, 
and  has  won  a  great  many  first  prizes  ou 
his  Bronze  Turkeys,  Geese,  White  Guineas, 
Indian  Games,  Light  Brahmas,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns  and  Minorcas.  He  will 
furnish  eggs  for  broiler  raising  at  reason- 
able prices.  Mr.  Mount  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  men  111  the  business. 

Mr.  W.  C.Byard,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  manes  a  specialty  of  three 
breeds — Buff  Cochins,  Light  Brahmas  and 
Black  Langshans — all  prize  winning  stock. 
He  also  handles  all  kind •>  of  poultry  sup- 
plies and  requests  every  reader  to  drop 
him  a  postal  card  and  get  his  catalogue 
free,  which,  he  says,  contains  a  description 
of  everything  in  the  poultry  business  and 
tells  all  about  his  prize  winning  breeds. 


Whitewash  your  poultry  house  with  a 
whitewasher.  You  do  not  have  to  use  a 
brush,  but  spray  the  whitewash  on  the 
walls.  Send  to  F.  Schwarz,  manufacturer, 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  get  a  circular  explain- 
ing the  whole  thing.  Read  the  skull  and 
crossbones  advertisement  ou  another  page. 

Poultry  supplies— all  kinds— can  be  had 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Slack,  manufacturer,  Blooms- 
bury,  N.  J.  He  can  supply  grit,  shells, 
beef  scraps,  bone  cutters,  wire  markers, 
caponiztng  sets,  or  anything  you  want,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  him  for  cata- 
logue. 


The  Perfected  Incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  been 
used  for  many  years  and  has  a  wide  repu- 
tation. The  Perfected  regulator  is  claimed 
to  tit  any  incubator.  The  incubator  is  sold 
on  installments,  or  rented,  200-egg  size 
being  $25.  Write  him  for  circular,  enclos- 
ing stamp. 


Poultry  supplies  are  kept  in  stock  by  the 
Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
can  get  anything  you  want  from  them,  not 
only  of  shells,  bone,  meat,  etc.,  but  also 
from  a  tbeimometer  to  an  incubator. 
Write  them  and  get  one  of  their  catalogues 
free. 


The  Archemedian  Bone  Cutter  Company, 
Milford,  Mass.,  offer  to  send  tbeir  bone  cut- 
ters on  trial,  C.  O.  D  .  by  express,  so  as  to 
give  parties  a  chance  to  see  what  they  will 


get.  They  ask  readers  to  write  them  and 
get  one  of  their  large  illustrated  circulars 
free. 


The  Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter,  price 
$3.00,  is  made  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Caz- 
enovia.  N.  Y.,  and  it  cuts  fast,  fine  and 
easy,  being  easily  attached  to  a  table  or 
bench. 


Rose-comb  White  Leghorns  are  bred  by 
Mr.  C.  Clark, Cobalt.Coim.,  and  he  sells  eggs 
at  $1  per  setting.  Mr.  Clark  keeps  only  the 
one  breed  and  gives  it  his  special  attention. 
He  considers  the  Rose-comb  variety  equal  to 
any  layers  known. 

The  Daisy  Bons  Cutter,  made  by  Wilson 
Bros.,  Easton,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
has  been  in  use  t  n  many  large  establish- 
ments. They  have  incorporated  in  it  all 
the  desirable  features  and  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  several  machines  in  one.  This  firm 
also  makes  the  Gem  Clover  Cutter  and  the 
Wilson  dry  bone  aud  oyster  shell  mill. 

The  Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.,  Delaware 
City,  Del.,  make  the  Von  Culin  incubator, 
and  offer  to  send  it  011  trial.  Send  to  them 
for  their  catalogue,  also  send  five  cents  for 
their  book  containing  plans  of  brooders, 
poultry  houses,  etc.,  as  they  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  some  valuable  hints  in  it. 
This  company  won  a  medal  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Cnicago. 

The  Simplex  Manufactory,  Quincy,  111., 
call  attention  to  their  advertisement,  and 
will  send  illustrated  circular  to  all  who 
will  write  them. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del.,  has  100 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  She  has  won  the  highest 
honors  every  year  at  the  Delaware  Fair. 
Eggs  are  only  50  cents  for  13,  which  price 
is  low  enough  for  all. 

Black  Minorcas  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
prize  winning  stock,  aud  eggs  only  $1  for 
15  or  $1.50  for  30.  Write  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Aus- 
tine,  Stewartsville,  Pa.,  who  will  send  vou 
his  catalogue.  Black  Minorcas  are  the  great 
layers  and  his  stock  is  fully  up  in  require- 
ments. 


Buff  Leghorns,  and  no  other  kind,  are 
bred  by  Mr.  Samuel  Arms.  Columbia,  Pa., 
and  be  has  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
AVrite  him  for  circular  and  prices.  Mr. 
Arms  thinks  that  the  Buff  Leghorns  are 
the  greatest  layers  in  the  world  and  be  will 
keep  no  other  breeds,  and  their  buff  cover 
is  a  great  advantage. 


Rev.  L  E.  Crumbling,Hall,  York  county, 
Pa,  breeder  of  high  class  poultry  for  ten 
years,  has  mated  for  best  results  pens 
of  veiy  choice  Silver  Penciled  Hamburgs, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  Buff 
Leghorns.  Customers  have  taken  a  num- 
ber of  premiums  on  birds  from  his  yards 
and  eggs.  You  will  not  go  amiss  in  sending 
to  him  for  eggs  this  season. 


Look  West— and  get  good  birds.  If  you 
want  eggs  from  high-class  poultry,  aud  at 
reasonable  prices,  don't  fail  to  write  to 
Mr.  R.  F.  Neubert,  Mankato,  Minn.,  for 
his  tree  catalogue.  He  considers  his  stock 
ahead  of  anything  in  the  line  of  poultry  in 
his  section. 


Johnstou  &  Stoke?,  the  celebrated  seeds- 
man, 217-219  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  send  their  large  Farm  Annual  for 
1897  to  any  reader  who  will  drop  them  a 
postal  card.  They  offer  poultry  supplies 
and  pure  bred  stock,  having  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  bone  mtal,  animal  meal,  thermome- 
ters, incubators,  brooders,  capouiziug  sets, 
bone  cutters,  etc.  They  call  attention  to 
the  photographic  illustrations  of  their 
Black  Boulder  watermelon,  new  vineless 
sweet  potatoes,  new  winter  queen  celery, 
Toogoodo  Spanisn  musk  melon  and  flower 
seeds,  such  as  new  branching  asters  and 
fringed  Allegheny  hollyhocks.  They  keep 
a  full  supply  of  Kaffir  corn,  dwarf  rape, 
and  other  seeds  which  poultrymen  desire. 


Clover  bay,  ready  cut,  fifty  pounds  for 
$1.10,  or  100  pounds  for  $2,  can  be  had  of 
the  Woodhid  Farm,  Station  V..  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  it  than  to 
cut  it  sometimes,  and  fifty  pounds  makes  a 
large  bulk. 
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Mr.  John  F.  Beth,  box  1396,  Elgin,  111., 
1>reeds  fine  exhibition  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Pekin  Ducks,  his 
'birds  being  first-class  and  capable  of  win- 
ning at  any  show.  Mr.  Beth  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  he  does 
not  satisfy  his  customers  he  refunds  the 
money.  His  stock  is  well  known,  as  many 
line  prize  winners  have  come  from  his 
yards. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
is  headquarters  for  incubator  and  brooder 
supplies,  such  as  the  Hydro- Safety  lamp, 
•Oakes  adjustable  tbermoniete r,  broilers, 
taDks,  t  hermostatic  bars  and  regulators  of 
all  kinds.  Write  bim  for  his  circular, 
which  he  will  send  free  of  charge. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeds 
Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  Rose  comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Siher- 
•spauglcd  Hamburgs  and  Pekiu  Ducks.  He 
*ells  eggs  at  $1  for  thirteen  eggs,  or  will 
■send  fortv  eggs  for  $2  50.  Eggs  from  Bronze 
Turkeys  $  1.35  for  nine.  Mr.  Allen  is  an 
■old  veteran  breeder,  and  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass., 
has  won  nearly  1,000  prizes  since  he  has 
been  a  breeder,  winning  at  New  York 
nearly  every  jear.  Bis  specialties  are 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
•Silver  and  While  Wyandottes.  Send  to 
him  for  one  of  his  catalogues  describing  his 
yards  and  birds.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  prob- 
ably the  largest  establishment  in  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  S.  H.  Merryman,  Bosley,  Md.,  makes 
a  $6  incubator,  and  itisnota  toy  but  will 
hatch.  He  has  sold  them  for  years  and 
can  show  good  results.  Send  four  cents  in 
stamps  to  him  for  his  catalogae.  and  you 
may  get  a  sui prise.  Mr.  Merryman  has 
experimented  for  years  ar.d  considers  that 
he  has  the  best  and  cheapest  incubator 
made. 


The  Pressey  brooders  and  Hammonton 
incubators  are  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Fowler, 
Hammonton,  X.  J.,  and  the  brooder  is  one 
of  the  very  best  made  where  one  wishes  a 
single  brooder  for  from  fiity  to  100  chicks, 
as  it  has  no  corners  and  keeps  a  constant 
supply  of  warm,  .fresh  air  on  the  chicks 
all  the  time.   It  has  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Schuter,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
breeds  Ligbt  and  Dark  Bial:nias,  White, 
Barred  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns  and  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes. Bis  prices  are  very  low  for  the 
■quality  of  his  stock— only  $1.00  forfif.een 
eggs— and  he  endeavors  to  give  full  and 
■complete  satisfaction  to  every  customer. 

Ferrets  will  clean  out  the  rats.  Read  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Gibbs,  Nor- 
-walk,  Ohio,  and  send  for  his  circular  on 
ferrets.  He  al>o  breeds  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop- 
eared  Rabbits,  Himalaya  Rabbits,  Belgian 
Hares,  Angora  Rabbits  and  rabbits  of  all 
kinds. 


The  best  seed  potatoes,  free  from  disease 
and  of  choice  varieties,  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
Harry  X.  Hammond,  seedsman,  Decatur, 
Mich.  These  potatoes  are  grown  on  Mieh- 
gau  muck  lands,  especially  for  seed,  and  be 
is  the  largest  grower  of  seed  potatoes  in 
America.  Send  to  him  for  bis  splendid  il- 
lustrated catalogue,  which  is  free  to  any 
reader  who  will  drcp  bim  a  postal  card. 

Lee's  Lice  Killer,  made  by  the  Geo.  H. 
Lee  Co.,  Exeter,  Neb.,  (or  178  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,)  is  too  well  known  to 
need  praise  from  us.  Our  readers  will  no 
doubt  remembir  the  excellent  article  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell  referring  to  it.  Send  a 
two-cent  stamp  ai.d  get  their  new  50  page 
book  on  ••  Vermin  and  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator-," also  "Diseases  of  Poultry  and 
Stock."  Full  of  recipes,  directions  and 
valuable  information.  Also  thirty  pages 
of  other  valuable  matter. 


The  great  Knapp  Brothers,  box  501, 
Fabius,  New  Yoik,  from  whom  the  best 
breeders  have  pn  cured  their  White  Leg- 
horns and  White  Wyandottes.  and  who 
have  "  swept  the  decks  "  at  the  show  rooms 
over  the  whole  country,  including  New- 


York  (almost  every  year),  Buffalo,  Indian- 
apolis, Boston,  Ch'cago,  Philadelphia  aud 
wherever  shown,  will  send  their  catalogue 
to  any  reader  who  will  inclose  stamp. 
They  are  famous  in  their  line,  are  honor- 
able men,  aud  we  never  heard  of  a  com- 
plaint against  them  that  was  not  at  once 
made  satisfactory.  We  know  their  stock 
and  know  them.  Their  reliability  is  well 
known. 


Read  the  large  advertisement  of  "  Fiver- 
side  Farm,"  lock  box  17.  Owego,  N.  Y., 
owned  by  Mayor  James  Forsyth,  who  has 
the  largest  stock  of  "Single-comb  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  and  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Houdans,  Rose-comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  records  will  sub" 
s'autiate  the  claim  of  superiority  as  to 
quality— not  records  made  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  records  made  in  the  strongest 
competition  at  the  greatest  American 
shows— New  York,  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton—where,  in  the  past  five  years,  my 
tosck  has  been  awarded  186  firsts,  (i0  gold 
specials,  18  silver  medals  and  6  silver  cups. 
The  line  of  blood  I  am  breeding  and  ex- 
hibiting has  produced,  and  is  to-day  pro- 
ducing, prize  winning  specimens  in  every 
section  of  this  county  and  in  many  par ,.8  of 
Europe.  'Like  begets  like.'  Send  for  il- 
lustrated circular,  giving  full  prize  record 
of  the  leading  and  most  popular  strains  of 
above  varieties.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed.'' 
He  also  breeds  Guernsey  cattle,  Scotch 
Collies  and  Fox  Terriers. 


The  Monarch  Incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
James  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  has 
made  itself  famous.  It  has  won  Madison 
Square  Garden,  1892,  first  prize  of  $25  in 
gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  first  $25 
in  gold  for  best  machine  in  show.  It  has 
hatched  3,000  chicks  from  one  machine  in 
less  than  four  months,  and  we  saw  it  so 
full  at  New  Y<  rk  that  crowds  came  to 
view  it.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the 
market.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  this  country,  Canada  and  In  Eu- 
rope. They  are  giving  universal  satisfac- 
tion everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27 
consecutive  shows.  More  than  100  in  use 
within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our  factory, 
some  of  the  larmers  using  from  two  to 
eight  machines.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for 
new  illustrated  circalar. 


The  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  box  47, 
Des  Mo  nes,  Iowa,  make  the  new  success- 
ful Des  Moines  incubator.  The  new  regu- 
lator insures  an  absolute  uniform  temper- 
ature throughout  tne  egg  chamber.  They 
are  so  constructed  as  to  generate  their  own 
humidity  of  atmosphere.  No  sprinkling  of 
eggs  with  water  or  laj  ing  on  of  damp 
cloths.  They  are  supplied  with  fire  proof 
lamps — cannot  increase  your  insurance  or 
invalidate  your  policy.  AH  about  them  in 
their  new  catologue  and  Book  on  Incuba- 
tion, which  is  sent  for  six  cents  in  stamps. 
This  company  has  excellent  testimonials, 
and  their  incubator  is  making  a  record  for 
itself  wbich  cannot  be  disregarded  or  ex- 
celled. 


The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co  , 
Quincy,  III.,  request  readers  to  send  ten 
cents  for  their  large  book  on  incubation 
and  poultry.  The  book  is  one  ihat  gives 
general  information  and  also  des"ribes  the 
machines  in  detail.  The  incubator  has 
been  made  for  several  years  and  is  in  gen- 
eral use.  Their  testimonials  are  numerous 
and  they  have  given  general  satisfaction. 


Persons  wanting  eggs  for  hatching  from 
high  class  Buff  Leghorns  or  Imperial  Pekin 
Duck  should  not  miss  reading  the  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue  of  Jobn  Wiegand  & 
Son,  Frostburg,  Maryland. 

Chicken  markers  and  caponizine  instru- 
ments can  be  had  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore, 
912  Reinenter  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Harmon  Bradshaw,  box  20,  Ripple, 
Indiana,  breeds  prize  winning  White  Leg- 
horns and  White  Wyandottes,  eggs  being 
$2  for  fifteen,  or  $3.50  for  thirty,  wbich  is 
low  for  his  fine  stock.  Mr.  Bradshaw  has 
Indian  Game  males  mated  with  Brahmai 
Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rock  uens,  so 
as  to  make  a  broiler  cross.    He  sells  eggs 


from  this  superior  combination  at  only  $1 
per  100,  and  those  who  hatch  such  broilers 
will  get  extra  prices  therefor.  Don't  miss 
writing  him,  as  he  can  provide  you  with 
something  that  cannot  easily  be  abtained 
elsewhere. 

The  Ashland  incubators  and  brooders, 
made  by  Coffman  and  Rollins,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  is  regulated  on  anew  system,  and  is 
so  constructed  as  to  supply  ventilation 
and  moisture  just  right.  Eveiv  reader 
should  send  to  them  for  their  descriptive 
illustrated  catalogue, which  gives  the  whole 
construction  in  detail.  'Ihe  brooders  are 
also  made  with  the  latest  improvements 
for  successfully  raising  the  chicks. 

Mr.  John  Bauscber,  Jr.,  box  145,  Free- 
port,  III.,  says  there  is  more  money  in 
poultry  than  anything  else.  He  requests 
our  readers  to  send  for  his  1897  Poultry 
Guide,  a  book  of  about  100  pages,  which 
costs  only  fifteen  cents.  With  the  book  is 
sent  free  a  package  of  the  new  Columbian 
egg  food.  Mr.  Bauscher  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  who  did  business  with 
him  last  year,  as  he  has  one  of  the  largest 
poultry  establishments  in  the  United  States 
and  has  also  nearly  all  the  breeds.  But 
send  for  his  guide  and  get  a  surprise. 

Pigeons,  Angora  Cats,  Guinea  Pigs,  Jav- 
anese Mice,  Ferrets,  Bantams,  etc.,  are 
bred  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  Eden,  Pa.  He 
makes  a  specialty  of  [he  beautiful  Fan  tail 
Pigeons,  und  can  supply  the  best.  Write 
him  for  his  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
free. 

The  Mann  Bone  Cutter,  made  by  the  F. 
W.  Mann  Cc.Milford,  Mass.,  has  been  on 
the  market  nine  years  and  is  well  known 
as  a c'jtter  that  does  the  work.  They  will 
send  you  a  descriptive  ea'alogue  free  if 
you  will  mention  this  paper.  It  has  taken 
210  highest  awards  and  first  premiums. 
Thousands  in  use.  With  a  dozen  hens  it 
will  pay  you  its  cost  m  a  short  time.  Get 
one.  Prices,  $5,  $7,  $10  and  upwards. 
They  have  the  largest  factory,  special  ma- 
chinery and  are  the  origiual  inventois. 
Every  machine  warranted  and  are  sent  C. 
O.  D. '  r  on  trial,  so  that  you  can  try  it  be- 
fore paying  for  it. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer 
City,  Pa.,  will  send  you  their  mammoth 
160  page  catalogue,  which  has  illustrations 
of  nearly  all  the  large  poultry  plants  in 
the  United  States,  if  you  will  write  them. 
Tneir  incubator  has  taken  160  first  prem- 
iums. They  also  make  the  sectional 
brooders,  whicb  are  in  general  use.  Don't 
miss  their  catalogue  or  you  may  lose  by 
so  doing. 

Buff  Leghorns— high  class— are  bred  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Davis,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
those  who  buy  from  him  will  make  no 
mistake,  as  his  stock  is  first  cla»s  and 
prices  low.  Mr.  Davis  has  Buff  Leghorns 
onlv,  and  gives  them  his  full  attention. 
He  will  send  his  circular  free  to  any  reader 
who  will  drop  him  a  card. 

A  15  00  bone  cutter,  warranted  by  them 
to  cut  tine,  fast  and  easy,  is  offered  by 
Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
and  is  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 
They  will  send  special  circulars  to  those 
who  will  write  them.  This  bone  cutter 
has  been  on  the  market  for  several  years, 
and  has  bet-n  used  bv  hundreds.  It  is  im- 
proved every  year  and  made  better  as  ex- 
perience points  out. 

The  book,  "A  Living  from  Poultry,"  by 
Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  at 
25  cents,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
poultry  mail,  as  it  is  the  results  of  several 
years1  experience  and  contains  many  valu- 
able hints. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ferguson,  Cavelt,  Ohio,  breeds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
His  birds  have  the  range  of  a  farm,  and  are 
also  of  choice  stock.  Havingonly  one  breed 
of  chickens,  there  is  no  liability  of  mixture. 
Write  him  for  prices  and  circulars. 

The  foundation  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  P.  O, 
Ackley,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Felch  and  Autocrat  strains  of 
Ligbt  Brabmao.  and  he  always  selected  the 
best  layers  as  well  as  the  largest  and  the 
finest  marked  birds  for  breeding.  He  can 
now  safely  say  that  he  has  a  strain  of  birds 


that  for  hardiness,  large  size,  fancy  points, 
and  egg  production  have  no  superior.  His 
breeding  yards  for  this  season  are  headed 
by  largp,  vigorous  and  finely-marked  males 
that  should  sire  some  extra  fine  chicks. 
He  considers  Light  Brahmas  the  cunning 
fowls;  at  least  it  seems  that  way  around 
his  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Bowers,  box  62,  Dakota,  III.,  has 
now  ready  his  Poultry  Annual  and  Book  of 
Valuable.  Recipes  for  '97,  finely  printed  in 
colors,  giving  cuts,  descriptions  and  prices 
of  forty-  five  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
fancy  fowls,  with  important  hints  on  the 
care  of  poultry,  and  hundreds  of  recipes  of 
great  value.  Over  a  1,009  premiums  wen 
at  the  leading  shows.  Prices  reduced  one- 
fourth.  One  of  the  finest  books  out.  Price 
only  ten  cents.  He  will  return  money  if  not 
satisfactory.  Do  not  fail  to  get  it,  as  the 
book  contains  $10  worth  of  information. 

Black  Spanish  for  over  thirty-three  years 
is  the  record  of  the  veteran  breeder,  Mr. 
John  Bennett,  Suninan,  Ripley  county,  In- 
diana, and  nearly  all  the  big  breeders  send 
to  him  for  a  fresh  supply,  as  he  has  bred 
no  other  kind  and  knows  just  what  a  good 
one  should  be.  He  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  shipping  eggs,  as  he  has  a  way  of 
his  own  for  so  doing,  hence  no  broken  eggs- 


Lambert's  Death  to  Lice,  sold  by  Mr.  D. 
J.  Lambert,  Appotiaug,  R.  I.,  is  a  disinfec- 
tant insect  powder  that  is  sure  death  to  all 
kinds  of  poultry  vermin.  In  fact,  every- 
body knows  of  "Lambert's  Death  to  Lice," 
for  it  is  now  in  general  use  in  every  State. 
It  has  made  a  wiue  reputation,  as  it  does 
the  work.  No  excuse  for  lice  when  you 
can  get  this  sure  thing.  Write  him  for 
circular. 


Mr.  Fred  B.  Morey,  Lane's  Mills,  Pa.» 
has  transferred  his  entile  stock  of  Golden 
Wyandottes  to  Mr.  Hairy  V.  Wiser,  of 
Westville,  Pa.,  and  his  entire  stock  of 
White  Wyandottes  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Browne, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Both  Hocks  are  of  celeb, 
rated  winning  birds. 

The  Hayes  thill  and  pole  coupling,  just 
the  thing  for  shafts;  can  be  changed  from 
thill  to  pole  instantly,  and  never  rattle  or 
creak,  hence  no  rubbers  or  anti- rattlers  are 
required.  It  is  only  $2  50  per  set.  Send  to 
Hayes  and  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N  Y.,  for 
descriptive  circular. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hickman,  of  Cheyney,  Pa.,  who 
is  now  breeding  a  strain  of  barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks  that  are  fast  coming  to  the 
Iront,  they  having  won  in  nearly  all  of  the 
jeading  shows  of  the  East.  Mr.  Hickman 
makes  a  specialty  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
claims  that  he  has  the  best  in  the  country. 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Elmira, 
N,  Y.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  proprietor, 
consists  of  an  80  acre  range  over  which  his 
White  Wyandottes  have  full  liberty.  He 
offers  eugs  at  *3  per  13,  or  $5  for  26.  He 
took  silver  cup  for  best  display  at  Oneonta, 
and  gold  special  at  Binghamptou,  his  birds 
being  extra  tine.  He  also  sells  specially 
prepared  cut  clover,  50  pounds  for  $1,  or 
100  pounds  for  $175,  which  is  as  cheap  as 
baled  hay. 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  ex- 
hibition birds,  aud  not  excelled  by  any  in 
the  Utited  States,  are  offered  by  the  "I.  X. 
L.  Poultry  Yards,"  Erie,  Pa.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Write  them  for  free  circu- 
lar. Ihe  birds  in  these  yards  have  stood 
very  high,  and  it  is  doubiTul  if  they  can  be 
excelled  by  any. 

Incubator  eggs  are  offered  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lusby,  Kennedy ville,  Md.,  at  $6  per  100. 
You  get  them  good,  und  why — because  he 
has  300  Light  Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Golden  Wyandotte  hens,  and  he  does 
not  have  to  buy  from  others  to  fill  orders 
for  incubator  eggs.  His  breeds  are  also  of 
the  best  strains  in  the  country. 

Fox  Terriers,  pure  bred,  lively  and  active 
and  keen  a  sharp  lookout  for  everything. 
They  are ''rough  on  rats."  Mr.  Enoch  Parr, 
Harristown.  Indiana, makes  them  his  favor- 
ite*, and  has  only  pedigreed  stock  that  is  re- 
gistered. If  you  want  the  genuine  pure- 
bred fox  terrier  write  him. 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa.,  re- 
quests readers  to  write  him  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices  of  his  choice  Indian  Games, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgs,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  Wyandottes,  White-crested  Black 
Polish,  etc.  He  makes  the  breeds  his  spe- 
cialities and  endeavors  to  satisfy  every  cus- 
tomer. 

Black  Leghorns— the  everlasting  layers— 
and  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  have  been 
bred  as  specialities  for  ten  years  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio,  and  he  offers 
eggs  at  $100  for  15,  having  also  a  few  fowls 
left  for  sale.  Circular  will  be  sent  free. 
Both  breeds  are  rare,  and  the  Black  Leg 
horns  are  hard  to  procure. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Souder.  Telford,  Pa  ,  has  SO 
varieties  of  pure-bred  fowls  and  15  varie- 
ties of  pigeons,  and  offers  800  birds  for  sale 
cheap.  Eggs  are  15  for  $1.  Send  four 
cents  for  his  grand  colored  catalogue  con- 
taining 48  illustrations.  Circular  will  be 
sent  free.  Mr.  Souder  can  supply  anything 
desired  in  the  matter  of  choice  breeds. 


H.  C.  Young,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  showed  24 
of  his  handsome  Buff  Wyandottes  at  the 
late  Nebraska  State  Show,  winning  all  the 
prizes  except  two.  See  bis  ad.  in  breeders" 
column  of  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks,  fine  birds,  and 
which  score  over  90  poinl s,  are  offered  by 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Dutton,  Sycamore,  111.,  and 
he  offers  a  fine  breeding  pen  at  reasonatle 
prices,  Write  him  at  once,  as  he  has  some- 
thing extra  good  in  White  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Landsdale,  Pa,,  one  of 
the  bes  t  known  physicians  in  the  State,  is 
an  admirer  of  pure-bnd  poultry,  and  has 
for  many  years  bred  Buff  Coohins,  Light 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes and  Silver  Wyandotte9,  his  stock 
being  of  the  best  strains  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  stock  and  eggs  for  sale, 
and  we  advise  readers  to  write  him  for  cat- 
alogue and  prices, 

He  keeps  all  Buffs.  We  allude  lo  Mr.  J. 
W.  Silcotlt,  Snickersville,  Va.,  who  has 
Buff  Cochins,  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  Plym- 
outh Rocks  and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Mr  Sil- 
cott  has  some  extra  fowls  for  sale  and  of- 
fers eggs  at  $1  for  15.  He  aims  to  excel  on 
color  and  also  on  laying  qualities.  His 
strains  are  of  the  finest  in  the  Uniled 
Slates,  and  he  will  send  circular  free  to 
anyone  upon  application. 

Kansassteps  forward.  Mr.  H.  A.  Wat- 
tles, Bayneville,  Kansas,  is  a  veteran 
breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  has  noth- 
ing but  the  finest  strains  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Wattles  has  advertised  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  many  years  and  we  have  never 
vet  had  a  single  complaint  against  him,  and 
never  will,  as  be  keeps  only  birds  that  have 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  which  always 
give  satisfaction.  We  advise  every  reader 
to  send  for  his  catalogue  and  price  list. 
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Where  to  Put  the  Thermometer. 

Where  does  the  thermometer  go  in  a 
brooder?  Mr.  James  Rankin,  South 
Baston,  Mass.,  who  makes  the  Monarch  in- 
cubator, gives  a  sample  of  what  sometimes 
happens:  He  mentions  a  neighbor  who 
hatched  out  a  fine  lot  of  chicks  and  got 
along  swimmingly  till  they  were  five  or 
six  days  old,  when  he  found  one  morning 
twenty  three  dead  and  the  next  morn- 
ing forty  one  dead.  He  drove  over  to  Mr. 
Rankin  to  come  and  tell  him  what  was 
the  trouble  with  his  chicks.  Mr.  Rankin 
informed  him  at  once  that  he  was  over- 
heating them.  "Oh,  no,  the  brooder  is  just 
90  degrees!"  A  thermometer  put  in  among 
the  chicks  was  found  to  register  115  de- 
grees. Telling  him  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature 25  degrees,  boil  a  little  milk 
and  moisten  cracker  crumbs  with  it  for 
their  food,  he  went  away.  In  a  few  days 
the  man  wrote  him  that  the  boiled  milk 
and  cracker  crumbs  did  it,  and  the  chicks 
were  all  right. 


Imported  Houdans  are  the  specialties  of 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Challant,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
and  he  offers  cockerels  at  fl> 2  each.  He  sends 
to  France  for  his  Hondans  and  has  some  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  being  strornr, 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Do  not  fail  to  write 
him  for  a  cii  cular,  a«  he  offers  eggs  at  low 
prices.  Mr.  Chalfant  lives  in  the  same 
town  with  the  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  his  stock  is  known  to  be  gocd. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— World's  Fair 
■winners— eggs  $5  for  18,  discount  on  two 
or  more  sittings.  The  prices  are  not  high 
because  this  stock  have  swept  everything 
before  them  at  every  show,  not  only  at  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  Exposition,  but  at 

ew  York  City,  Troy  and  other  places. 
Address  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  box  127  B., 
Worcester,  New  York.  The.^e  are  probably 
the  finest  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  in  the 
world,  and  Mr.  Wilson  breeds  nothing 
else. 


Shook  Bros.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  breed 
Light  Brahma*,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Silver  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns, 
Silver-spangled  Hamburgs  and  Golden 
Sebright  Bantams,  and  offer  eggs  fr<  m 
them  at  15  for  $1.  They  also  offer  11  Pekin 
Duck  eggs  for  $1.00,  eggs  of  White  China 
Geese  at  $1.25  for  7,  or  7  eggs  from  three- 
quarter  Wild  Turkeys  at  $1.25. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  fresh 
from  the  Madi-on  Square  Garden  Show, 
New  York  City,  with  his  prizes.  He  breeds 
Rose  and  Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light 
Brahmas,  Black  Langsh:  ns  and  heavy  Pe- 
kin  Ducks.  Eggs  $1  per  sitting.  Pie  also 
breeus  Belgian  Hares  of  the  best  strains. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Noxon,  Elm  street,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  breeds  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns  (Knapp  strain)  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs  are  $1  for  13.  He  seils  eggs 
for  broilers  at  $4  per  100.  Mr.  Noxon  has 
some  tine  stock  for  sale,  and  as  birds  are 
scarce  now  our  readers  should  order  early 
Write  him  for  his  circular. 


The  first  annual  poultry  show  was  held 
at  Boonville,  Ind.,  from  January  25 oh  lo  28;h, 
and  was  a  grand  success.  A  iarr;e  variety 
of  chickens  were  entered.  The  poultry 
business  in  this  county  is  on  a  boom  and  in- 
dications are  for  a  big  show  next  year. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  F.  H.  JACOBS. 


B 


I  I  I  I'tl  lKll  TH  liOl  liS.    Pttr«  »l.»5 

setting.    JORDAN  PHILIP,  Hudson,  N  Y. 


E 
H 


GGS13for$l.  Hnuflans,  R.C.B.  Legs,  W.P  R's. 
a  d  Lt  Brahs.J  B  spangler,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa 

EATER.  65  feet  hot  water,  cost  567;  perfect 
order;  price $40.   M.Peters,  Barnstable,  Mass. 
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Var  Poultry,  Eggs  Pigeons  and  Hares  Col.De- 
scr'n  52-p. b'k,5c.Cir.free  J  A. Bergey, Telford.  Pa 


B 


TFF  Legs  .  B. P.  Rocks  Grand  birds.  Eggs$l. 
Circular.  Pleasure  Poultry  Yards, Marysvllle, Pa 


ONE  C.B.  and  W.  LEGHORXS.  Eggs $1.00 
per  13.   Circular.   C.E. White,  Kox  Chase,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCK  Eggs.  Rankin  strain,  n  for  $1.15 
Cash  with  order.   C.H.Tiffany,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 

EGGS  from  high-class  fowls.  10  popular  breeds. 
Low  prices. Cata  E  F.  Neubert,  Alankato,  Minn. 

FINE  \V.  P. Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  Eggs.  $1.00 
per  setting.   J.S.  HOFFMAN,  Sharon,  Penna. 


c 


I.OTER  HAY.  cut  for  poultry.  $2.00  per  100 
lbs.    Woodhid  Farm,  Station  V.,  Phila.,Pa. 


H 


)ARK«ROVE  P.  YDS.  G.  and  S.  L.  Wyans., 
W  Wonders.  Eggs  for  sale.  J. Schwartz, Minonk, til 


OUDANS  exclusively.  6  pens  lor  1897.  Eggs 
$1  per  13.    JOSKPd  BARKER,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 


w 


E 


BITE  LEGS. .Knapp  Strain.  13  eggs  lor  $1. 
JAS.  TURN  Kit,  22coonSt.,  Aubu.n,  N.  Y. 


GGS.  20  for  $1.00.  2!  varieties.  J.  A.  RU- 
BKETCII,  Telford.  P». 


B 


UFF  LEGS.,  not  excuses.  Eggs  $3.00  per  30. 
Circular  free.  W.G.  *  ulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


w 


WONDERS  only.4choice  b'd'ng  pens.  Eggs 
.  $2  setting.   W .  A . Pierce,  Waterville,  N.  V. 


B 


P.  it's,  ami  Pekin  Ducks,  choice  stock.  Farm 
•  range.    F.  E.  FERgUSOlV,  Cavett,  Ohio. 


C 


at  Clover  Hay  ready  for  use,  $2  per  100  lb  sack. 
HARVEY  oEEDCO.,  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIERS  any  age.  Champion  blood.  Cir 
Breeders  registered.  Enoch  Parr,  Hairistown,  Ind 


H 


A.  WATTLES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
.  est  B.  P.  Burks  In  Went.  Stock  for  sale. 


PRIZE  Winning;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  eggs 
for  hatching.    R.  G.  Meloy,  Coon  Island,  Pa. 


IIITE  Cochin,  Minorca.  Rock,  Buff,  Wyan- 
dotte eggs,   $1.00.    L.  Hlbberd,  Lima,  Pa- 


B 


B 


E 


FFF  LeghornM.    Winners  for  6  years.  Circu- 
lar free.   Geo.  S.  Barnes.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

ROWS  LEGHORNS    SC.  $5  per  trio.  Eggs, 
2  set,  $2.   T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

GOS  from  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas,  $3  per 
U   100.    B.  W.  Hartwell.   L>-  Roy.  X.  Y. 


20 


B 


B 


FFF  LEGHORN  eggs,  $1  so  per  13;  $3  per  30. 
A.    H.  DAVIS,  Hoo.lck  Falls,  X.  X. 


>ARTN  ER  WtXTED IX  POULTRY Y  D 
l.G.Q,UIRIX,Ti.lga Center,  Xew  York, 

>RIKE  Langs,,  S.  Wyans  Pocket  memorandum, 
cata,  calendar,  f i ee  Chas.R. Swal m,  Zionsvilie. Ind 


ASHLAND 

INCUBATORS 
and  Brooders 

A  regulator  that 
regulateisvstem  or 
heating  the  best. 
Ventilation  just 
right  send  for  cat- 
alogue bef  re  buy- 
i  ng.Coff  man  &  Rol- 
lins, Ashland,  Ohi0 


C.W., R.C.B. Legrs,  S.  Wvandottes.  15  eggs, 
>  $1.0l  ;    39  $2  00.     J.  W.  Cook,  Poneto,  Ind. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  rent;  capacity  $10011  to 
$6000.    Pennsylvania  P.  Farm,  Birdsboro,  Pa 


15 


pr  EGGS  SI.    Brown,  Buff.  White  Leghorns.  B. 
P.  lto.ks.      O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana. 


PRIZE  WINDING  P-  Drakes,  S.  Wyans., Tour 
louse  Geese. Bargains. R.  N.Edgar,  Rahv  ay,  N..J. 


B 


C.B.  LEGHORNS  and  English  HullT^rriers. 
.   Circular.  The  Fashion  lienoels.  Hawarden,  la 


END  B  renin  for  Wyandotte  Directory  to 
>  Will  HI  Resell,  329  S.  Pearl  St., Denver,  Colo. 


VKtlKTns  pure  bred  p  uilfy.  Eggs,  15  for 
We;  60  for  $3.    E.  C.  Blackwell,  Nelson.  Pa. 


C.W.LEGS.  Eggs  $lper  setting,  from  best 
.  of  laying  stock.     C.  Clark,  Cobalt,  Conn. 


E 


GGS  FOR  HATCHING.   Send  for  catalogue 
C.  T.  LEREW,  York  Springs,  p.  una. 


B 


FFF  LFGS..S.S.Ramhurgs,Houdans.-ll  prizes 
three  shows  ,Ian97.L  D.  Atwater,  Waverly,  N.  Y 


F 


AXCIERS'  ASSOC1ATIOX.  SpringCity,  Pa 
Leading  varieties  poultry  and  pigeons,30  page  cata 


F 


OB  SALE  —  Forty  II).  Bronze  Tom.  Buff  Cochin 
Cocierels.     Mrs.    Cha-i.  Jones,  Pawpaw,  111. 


PLYMOUTH    ROt'KS,     Buff.    Barr  d  and 
White.         r.  C.  HARTMAX,  Tillin.  ©. 

CHOICE  L  AXGS  ,  Bar  Rocks.  6  b'r  Is  for  S5  "0 
Mrs.  Lene  Fleming,  Circleville,  Ohio  Box  669. 

WHITE  and  Kl'k.  Mins.  Eges  «1  per  15.  Pure 
bred  No.  1  stock.  S.A.Shaw, Winthrop,  N.Y. 

CDnMICU  EXCLUSIVELY.   Eegs  si.  per  15- 

OrHHIOr!  Arthur  L  Glascock,  Maysville,  Kj  • 

LM  MIXS./White  Wyans  Fgg  $1  per  13  First- 
class  slock.  O  W.Taylor, Tyrone,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


B 
E 


GGS  for  hatching.  R.C  B. Leghorns.  Prices  low 
Circular  fiee.   Ira  A.  Winey,  East  Salem,  Pa. 


CII  IICD    Penciled  Hamburgs, 
OlLWCn    Plymouth  Rocks, 
HDFF   Rose  Comb  Leghorn? 


Egs'.WrlteRev. 
L  E  Crumbling, 
Ha  1,  YorkCo.Pa 


XPr*E«GS  SI. OO.   Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins,  s. 
r)  Wyans  ,  B. and  W.  Legs.  Go  den  S.  Bantams, 
P.  Ducks.    A.  B.  Wi.-gert,  North  Hampton,  Ohio. 

n LEADING  vaiietitsbigh  class  poultry.  Eggs, 
si  per  15.  stock  reasonable     Send  tor  cata- 
logue.        1*.  E.  TWIXIXG,  Kip  on.  Ohio. 

TT.RRAHS.  exclusively.  13eggsM.  From  prize 
J  "innings  k.  F<  lch  and  Aut"<  rat  strains.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.    K.  O.  Ackley.  Sioux  City,  la. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  B  Legs..  P.  Rocks  and  Wyans. 
Eggs  from  Legs.,B.^  nd  W.  P.Rs,5iii  ;W  Wyans. 
$1.00  per  13.    Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings.  Dover,  Del. 


B 


FFF  LEGS..B.  Mins.,  White  1  lymouth  Rods 
Eggs  75c.  per  15.     $2  per  60.     Circular  free. 
JOHN  A.  rot li,  MUford  Square,  Pa. 


FF.    ALDERFER.     II  »rleysvil'e.  Pa.. 
.  breeder  of  Single  Comb  Brown  ana  Buff  Leg- 
horns.   Egg  75  cents  per  15.   $1.25  per  30. 
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B 


Names  of  poultrv  buyers,  $150      Send  for 
catalogue  of  poultry  free.    Eares  $1.00  per 
S.  G.  AKRRFS,  Elyria,  Ohio 


KGfiS  50*..  per  i\ot.  500  birds,  lay 
all  the  year.  W.l.eg.  Cir.  free. 
S.  J.  BISHOP,  Cheshire,  Ct. 


LACK  IHIXOBC.AS  -nd  R  I"  Roeks.eggs 

from  nrize  winners.  $1  01  for  15.  $1.50  forHO. 
H.  E.  AXSTIXE.  Stewarlstown.  Fa. 


BUFF  LEGHOHX*  OXLY     Our  stock  is  the 
best  blooded  stock  money  could  buy.    For  eggs 
and  stock  address,    Samuel  Arms,  Columbia.  Pa. 

SJ.  MeGIXNIS,  Knnxville.  Iowa. 
r-  m  breeder  of  High  Class  (Felch  strain)  Light 
Brahmas.    Eggs  for  sale.   Orders  promptly  filled. 

FOR  SALE. -110  fine  .Pekin  Drakes,  50  Barred 
Plymouth    Rocks.      (I.    K.   Fetch's  Yards  ) 
MRS  (  HAS  JOXES.  Paw  Paw,  Illinois. 

1_>UFF  COCHINS,  R.PLYMOUTH  ROrKS 
->  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. EGGS  AXOSTOC  k 
R.  A.  JAGGARD,  Wf  lliamsport.  Penna. 

I>  LAXGSHAXS.  B  F.  BOCKS.  BROWN 
J  >.  L*.GS..P»KIX  RUCKS  Eges  5e  ea«li 
S4  per  hundred.   J.  Jackson,  Nine  Points,  Pa. 


P*  Of  lis.    BA<*REt>,    W'lTE  "FFF. 
.  Fgirs  from  winners  at  Ansonia.  Westerly  $1  rer 
13. E.Riedel  Wilton  Brook  Farm. Easthamnton, Mass. 

EGG'S  FROM  LIGHT  B  AN  O  B  PLYM- 
OUTH RO  KS  and  S.  S.  HAJIhUUfiS. 

$1.00  per  13.    C.  E.  EW'U,  Milan,  Ohio. 


WL     RACE.   Waterville,    Xew  York 
•  Closing  out  fine  bree  ling  stock  Huudaus  and 
I .  Games.  Stocks  $3,  Cockei  els  $2,  Hens  f2  Satisfaction 

SILYER  LACED  WYAXDOTTt  S  aspeclalty 
Also  Indian  Game  and  R    Capons.    Circu  ar 
free.     W.  H.  SAXE,  Palenvllle.  Xew  York. 


-|>FFF  LEGHORXS  (direct  from  Arnold) 
|>  Eggs  $3  Oil  p,  r  30.  Stock  for  sale.  Circular 
free.    W.G.  FULTOX,  s  enartstown.  Pa- 


OCORES  90  to  9(».   B.  Rocks.  W.and  Buff  Legs., 
S.S.  and  Buff  Bantams.    Eggs  $1.00  and  $1.50. 
Circular  free.    J.  Hallenbeck,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WHITE     WYANDOTTE     and    «.  Lop- 
born  eggs  for  sale.    $1  per  tlx  teen.  Pure 
stock.    M.  W.  Bell,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.    Box  127. 


M 


100  $5 


Alt! MOTH   light.  Br-»»>ni!is  exclusively. 

Eegs  forha'cbine  the  rear  round  15-S1  50-$3. 
.  A.M  Gal'agher,  Box  317,  Norrlstown,  Pa; 


DR  S  C.  MOYEB.  Lansdale.  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Cochins.  L.  Brahmas,  I'.  Rocks  and  W. 
and  S.    Wyandottes.     Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 


B 


oseC.B.  Leghorns,  specialty  10  years    Also  S. 
Comb  Black  Leghorns.   B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Rartlett.  Ohio. 


T3  AND  W.  P.ROCKS,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
JL>.  and  Biown  Leghorns  First-class  stock.  Eugs 
$L00.  A.  L.  FAWCKTT,  New  Albany,  Penna. 

OAAHOHT  RRtHN..  Golden  Wyandottes 
.$(M  )  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Incu.  eggs $6 
per  hundred.    Robt.  W.  Lusby  Keuuedyville,  Md. 

iviTMMX)raT^sN  £  z&i 

Pond  Ranch  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed. R.COX  ROW. Cin  nam  inson, Xew  Jersey 

WHITE   FATE  ^fsH 

Alt  YEARS.  EGGS  S2  per  13;  85  per 30,  SIO 
per  loo.   .1.  BEXX  ETT  Sun  man,  Ripley  Co  ,Iud 

TT*GGS  FOR    HATCH IXG.   Buff  Leghorns, 
Xh    Buff  Cochins,  Black  Minorcas,  Black  Langs  , 
B.  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  $1  for  13,  $2  for  30. 
ELMER  STONE,  Strondsbni'K.  Pa. 


,X,L 


EKIE.  PA.  Exhibition,  Golden  and> 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.         Cirenlars  FBEE. 


YOFNGChieks  just  hatched  from  B  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  S.C  W.  Lees,  at  8c  a  piece.  Distance 
no  objection.     Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Rosemont.  N.  J. 


TMPERIAL  PEKIN  1>I  <  K  eggs  for  batching 
X  15c  each.  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  $1  per  13.  Stock  for 
sale  at  all  i  imes. 

JOHN  WIKGAXD  &  SOX,   Frost  hm-cr,  Md. 


FPPC  FOB  SALE  from  Buffi  Cochin",  Buff 
CullO  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks, 
SI.OO  per  13  and  9  eggs.  W.  C.  CBEMEENS, 
Grafton.  Pos*y  County.  Indiana. 

PHVAI  STRAIN  B1U.  Minoreas  are  winning 
nUIHL  for  my  customers  at  New  Yrork  Washing- 
ton, Hagerstown.  Wilkesbarre,  etc.  Settings,  $2.50. 
St.  Bernard  Dogs.    F.  II.  Wood.  Dryden,  N.Y. 


F  W. TAYLOR,  breeder  of  An- 
gola Cats, i-iuinea  Pigs,  Japanese 
Mice,  Ferrets,  Bantan.s  and  Buff 
Fantail  Pigeons. Cir  free.  Eden, Pa 


TP/^I  /~1  Q FOB  HATCHING  from  thorough- 
f-UVJO  ■  red  Buff  Legs.,  Black  Min  (Northup 
Strain).  B.I  angs,$3  per  i-eitlng  rekin  and  Irish 
Game  Ba-'tams.    Cir.  free.    F.  W.Taylor,  Eden,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  for*"yearss 

CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE  KGGS  IX 
SEASON.  ALFhED  DOYLE, Morgan  Park, 111. 


BARRED  PtYJIOTTIl  ROCKS,  bred  from 
my  prize  winneis.  Capital  breeders  at  front 
$3  oo  to  $,.00  each.  Eggs  at  $3. on  per  13.  ED- 
WARD s.  HICK  H  IX.   «heyney,  Penna. 


DEATH  TO  LICE  Powd 


Disinfectant  Insect 
For  all  kinds  of 
poultry  vermin.  Book  free.  D.J.LAMBERT, 
Apponaue.  Rhode  Island. 


PLC  GROVE  POI'LTRY  YARD.  F.  M. 
Sebuler.  Proprietor,  tfcnake  town. Pa. 

Breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Light  and  DarH 
Brahmas,  White,  Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  Brown  ancJ 
Buff  Leghorn, Golden  W  yandottes.  Eggs,$i.0U  per  low 


bits. 


ER.  GIBBS,  breeder  and 
•  dealer  in  Ferrets.Guinea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared    Himalayas,  Belgian 
Hare,  Angora  and  Common  kab» 
send  stamp  for  Circular.        Norwalk,  O. 


Mammoth  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Ducks, 
Geese,  White  Guineas,  Indian  Games,  Lt. 
Brahmas,  Barred  and  White  i  lymouth  Rocks,  Whit© 
Wyandottes,  Legs,  and  Minorcas.  Eges  for  broilers. 
Cir.    D.  A.  Mount,  Lock  Box 17.  Jarnesburg,  N.  J. 


OOFLTRY  SFPPLIES.— 8end  for  catalogue. 
A  It  contains  a  description  of  everything  In  the 
poultry  business,  with  price;  and  lt  also  tells  all 
about  my  prize  B.  Cocnins,  Lt.  Brah.,  B.  Langs. 
KVee    W  C.Bvard   Walnnt  TTIUs.Clnclnnati,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  PEKIN  DUCKS  V&fES. 

EST  GROWERS.  REST  LAYERS.  12  to  14 

lbs  Circu  a- all  about,  them.  Esgs  82  per  II. 
MARYBROOK  RAXCH.Fannetlsbnre  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  bfbefaFoV,.: 

ISS. Buff  Legs,  S.  L.  Wyans.,  Black  and  White 
Minorcas,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  Catalogue  free. 
J.E cling,  Hurstville  6G  Lexington  Ave,  Albany.N.  Y 


1STS  IX  M  AD.SO,. GARDEN  and  Washington 
K  and  S.C.B.  Legs.,  Bar.  and  W.  Rocks,  W. 
Wyans.,  B.  Langs  ami  Minorcas,  Pekin  Ducks, 
L.  Braha..  Belgian  Hares. S  C.W.  Legs.  H;ggs$l;75 
eggs  $5  OO.Buff  Legs. Cir.  W.W.Kulp.  Pottstown,  Pa 


J.  R.  BRABAZON.  SR.,  SewD» 

Wis.  Oldest  breeder  of  fan^y  poultry  in  the  North- 
west. Chickens, Turkeys, Ducky  and  Geese,73  varieties 
pure  bred  laud  and  water  fowls  for  sale.10  cts.for  cata 


ONE  DIME  A  YEAR.  Xe'V*^ 

JoFRNAL.  the  largest  and  best  farm  and  home 
paper  in  the  world  for  10  cenrs  a  year,  send  dime  to 
INTERSTATE  FARM  JOFRXAL  COM- 
PAXY,  Yoongstown.Oi, and  get  it  lor  a  year. 


DR.  WIANT'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

are  cup  winners.  Grand  breeding  and  exhibition 
birds  for  sale  Sendi2c  stamp  for  largenrru'ar, giving 
matings  and  prices.    DR.  WIAXT,  Mai  Ion,  Ohio. 

YOFXGr«»  FFFF  WYAXS.  Easy  winners. 
Mid-Con.. Neb.  state  shows.  Cock'ls  for  sale. 
Eggs  fi  set.  1st  y;d,av'ge  sc. 92  2-3,  by  Hewes.  S.C.B. 
Lec«.  40  prizes. Kansas  City,  Omaha, Lincoln.  B'd'g 
pens  contain  win' rs.  Eggs  $2.  H  C  Y'ouug,  Lincoln,  Nel> 

FOR  SALE-A  RAHO  A IX. Productive  Poultry 
Dairy rtiid  Fruit  Farm  of  1C0  acres,  adjoining 
city  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Splendid  market  f'  r  broil- 
ers, poultry,  eggsanddairy  produce,  30  acres  in  fruit 
and  asparagus,  Good  buildings.  For  terms  address 
(enclosing  stamp).  Prof.  G. McCarthy, Raleigh,  N.C. 


!»l.5o  per  i:t  eetr~  2«  for  82. 50.  Silver 
Wyandottes,  Huff  Leghorns,  B  Langshans 
Priz?  specimeus.  Vigorous  stocks,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Se^  d  for  circular.  Also  MANX 
ICOX  E  CUTTER,  double  wheel,  in  good  order,$10. 
Y\roodside  Poultry   Y'ards,    Woodsiue.  Maryland. 


RFFF     LEGHORNS.     PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Turkey  eggs  $2.00  per  setting,  others  $1.50  per  doz- 
en. Best  stock.  Fertile  eggs.  Circular  free. 
R.  W.  DAYISOX.  Glendola.  New  Jersey. 

MOUNTAIN  YIEW   POULTRY  FARM. 
8Q  acres  range.    F.lmlra.  N.Y. 
"XA^iiito  Wyandottes. 

AtOneonta,  N.  Y.,  Silver  Cup,  best  display.  At 
Blnghamton,  N  Y„  Gold  special, be-t  disolay  Eggs 
from  choice  mall ngs,  $3  per  13;  $5  per  26  Special 
cut  clover  50  lbs  $1 ;   100,  $1.7.5.    W.  T.  Campbell] 

3NT3CX?V  INCUBATOR. 

Brings  a  Hatcher  within  u  e  means  of  every  one. 
Indestructible;  Positively  Regulated;  Revolution- 
izes batching.   Different  from  all  others. 

DECIDED  NOVELTY. 

Jusr.  what  ha-  been  looked  for.  Does  the 'work  of 
the  highest  priced.  Don't  fail  to  s>-nd  for  valuable 
Book,  out  of  curiosity  if  nothing  else.  X  E  W 
KKOODEH  (  .  lt.  Blidges.Prop.,  Charlei town,  Mas 


200^  More  Eggs 

»  hen  hens  are  frd  ou 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 
BONE  CUTTER 

will  |mv  for  itself  iu  tivomnntln.  Sen 
on  trial.  #5.O0  KUY'S  ONE. 
Catalogue  free  if  name  tills  paper,  imm™ 

f.W.  MANN  CO..Miltord.  Mass.  wi 
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Moisture  on  the  Walls. 

The  house  is  said  to  "sweat"  when  the 
walls  are  damp  and  the  frost  makes  them 
white.  This  is  a  serious  matter  with  some 
and  also  an  important  subject  to  discuss. 
A  writer  brings  up  the  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"What  can  I  do  stop  my  chicken 
■house  from  "sweating."  It  is  28x12  feet 
and  is  lined  inside  with  tarred  paper  and 
has  bottom  ventilation.  I  have  tried  a  top 
ventilator  and  it  is  just  the  same.  There 
are  100  chicks  in  a  coop.  I  know  it  is' too 
many  in  a  house,  but  I  am  a  young  starter 
and  have  not  enough  room.  Please  give 
me  your  advice  in  regards  the  ventila- 
tion." 

In  the  first  place  If  he  has  100  fowls  in 
a  house  12x26  feet,  (which  is  only  3  1-8 
square  feet  of  room  on  the  floor  for  each 
hen,  or  a  space  about  1x2  feet),  and 
"knows  that  it  is  too  -many"  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  enough  room  and  is  a  young 
starter  .will  not  alter  facts.  It  is  plain 
that  he  is  wrong  in  his  management  and 
must  first  cut  down  his  flock  to  about  30 
hens  and  then  notice  the  results.  We  pre- 
dict a  total  loss  from  roup  unless  a  change 
is  made. 

But  nevertheless  walls  become  damp 
when  the  houses  are  not  so  crowded 
sometimes,  though  in  a  majority  of  cases 
crowding  is  what  does  the  harm. 

There  is  much  in  the  wood  of  which  the 
house  is  built.  Take  an  old  house,  where 
the  wood  is  well  seasoned,  and  a  new 
house,  for  comparison.  The  walls  of  the 
new  house  may  be  damp  whne  the  other 
house  is  dry.  This  may  be  explained  by 
stating  that  when  wood  seasons  the  air 
leaves,  the  grain  becomes  closer,  and  the 
boards  less  porous.  If  the  wood  is  new  the 
moisture  enters  on  the  one  side,  as  <it 
leaves  on  the  other,  the  particles  not  being 
close,  and  only  until  a  dry  season  comes 
and  the  wood  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  will 
the  difficulty  cease. 

The  tarred  paper  should  he  used  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  and  not  on  the  in- 
side, as  it  then  protects  the  wood  against 
the  storms  which  heat  against  it,  and  thus 
protect  both  outside  and  inside.  Tarred 
paper,  being  a  cold  substance  when  paint- 
ed, condenses  moisture  on  its  surface,  and 
for  that  reason  frost  is  noticed  on  the 
walls. 

If  there  is  any  plan  to  ventilate  without 
loss  of  warmth  or  to  avoid  draughts  on 
the  fowls  we  would  like  to  know  it. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  we  can 
safely  give  the  following  rules: 

1.  Use  well  seasoned  wood  in  building 
poultry  houses. 

2.  Put  the  tarred  paper  (Swan's  standard 
roofing  is  the  best)  on  the  outside. 

3.  Do  not  crowd  the  hens.  Allow  10 
square  feet  to  each  hen. 

4.  Keep  a  lump  of  stone  lime  in  each 
corner  ol  the  house  to  absorb  moisture, 
and  whitewash  the  walls  frequently. 

5.  Hang  up  a  stable  lantern  to  dry  the 
room. 

6.  Open  doors  and  windows  during  the 
day. 

7.  Keep  the  floor  well  littered  with  cut 
straw  or  leaves. 

8.  Use  plenty  of  glass  and  let  the  sun- 
light come  in. 


Making  the  Ducks  White. 

Mr.  E.  L.  White,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  fays 
that  a  party  knows  bow  togethis  ducks 
white  and  clean  and  he  cannot  do  it.  He 
wishes  to  know  how  it  is  done.  Here  is  his 
letter: 

"During  the  past  season  I  have  been 
<iuite  successful  in  raising  Pekin  Ducks. 
Now,  when  U  comes  to  market  them  I  find 
that,  although  they  hive  plenty  of  water  to 
bathe  and  keep  clean,  tuev  are  not  as  white 
as  some  offered  by  other  duck  raisers.  One 
party  offers  his  duck*  snow  white,  almost 
unnatural.  He  says,  "be  fixes  them  that 
way."  In  a  lot  of  200  or  300  every  one  will 
bea«pure  while  as  if  they  were  "painted — 
as  white  as  snow— and  are  sold  here  as 
fancy  ducks,  although  not  as  heavy  as 
mine.  I  would  like  I©  know  if  there  is  a 
way,  beside  pure,  clean  water,  to  fix  them, 
to  appear  so  white  beautiful. 

Now,  Mr.  While  did  not  state  if  they  were 
sold  alive  or  dressed.  In  the  cast  they  are 
sold  dressed,  and  the  skin  should  he  yellow 
not  .vhite.  If  they  are  sol  I  alive  in  Cali- 
fornia the  way  to  '  tis  them"  is  to  keep  the 
floor  well  littered  with  clean  cut  straw,  al- 
low no  bathing,  and  compel  them  to  drink 
from  a  covered  trough  with  small  openings 


for  their  beaks.  Keep  the  yard  clean  and 
covered  with  clean  straw  or  sand.  If  thty 
are  not  then  clean  make  a  strong  suds  of 
borax  soap,  use  it  warm,  and  scrub  each 
duck  with  a  brush,  rubbing  the  feathers 
well  (it  will  not  break  the  feathers)  and 
then  rinse  in  clean  water,  letting  them  dry 
on  a  clean  floor,  having  the  room  about  100 
degrees  so  as  to  force  them  to  fluff  up  their 
feathers  to  dry. 

!No  Eggs  from  a  Hundred  Hens. 

A  reader  at  Ravenwood,  W.  Va.,  has  100 
hens  and  he  gets  about  a  dozen  eggs  a  day. 
He  states  how  he  manages  them,  which  vve 
give  in  order  that  our  readers  may  see 
where  the  mistakes  are.    He  says: 

Please  answer  the  following  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper:  I  have  100 pullets  and  eight 
cockerels.  The  pullets  are  mostly  Brown 
Leghorns  and  the  cockerels  Plymouth 
Kocks.  I  have  them  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  in  a  house  12\20,  and  the  yard  SOx 
120  feet  for  each  fluck.  I  did  not  get  them 
into  the  house  until  January  1st,  1897,  and 
my  trouble  is  I  am  not  getting  enough  eggs 
only  about  one  dozen  per  day.  I  am  feed- 
ing the  following:  In  the  morning  five 
pounds  of  bran,  twelve  and  one-half 
pound*  of  cornmeal,  two  and  one  half 
pounds  of  shorts,  and  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  meat  meal,  mixed  with  sweet 
milk,  and  with  boiled  potatoes  two  or 
three  times  per  week.  About  nine  o'clock 
I  scatter  about  one  quart  of  wheat  in  litter; 
in  the  evening  I  give  them  four  quarts  of 
corn  and  one  quart  of  wheat  in  litter.  This 
is  the  amount  of  feed  1  give  both  lots.  I 
keep  fresh  water  and  grit  before  them  all 
the  tin  e.  I  clean  their  houses  once  a  week 
and  use  plenty  of  lime  and  road  dust.  Am 
I  feeding  right?  Where  is  the  trouble? 
To  breed  exhibition  Buff  Plymouth  Rucks, 
does  a  person  huve  to  make  different  mat- 
ings  for  cockerels  and  pullets  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  feeds  27  quarts 
of  concentrated  food  per  day  to  100  hens,as 
well  as  allowing  milk,or  a  quart  to  less  than 
four  bens,  and  yet  his  fowls  are  confined. 
They  are  also  "too  thick  to  thrive,"  as  he  is 
keeping  100  hens  on  about  one-sixth  of  an 
acre.  Our  advice  is  to  sell  off  about  one- 
half , (or  more)  of  the  hens  and  reduce  the 
food  to  about  three  quarts  per  day  for  a 
few  weeks. 

The  second  question,  regarding  Buff  Ply- 
mou'h  Rocks,  it  maybe  stated  that  with 
birds  of  good  color  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  make  two  matings.  The  difficulty 
is  to  define  what  constitutes  a  true  buff 
color. 


The  Fence  That,  Turns  Everything. 

The  fence  here  shown  is  made  with  the 
Duplex  Automatic  Woven  W  ire  Fence  Ma- 
chine, which  is  made  entirely  of  wood  and 
malleable  iron,  and  is  so  simple  and  easily 
operated  that  anyone  who  knows  how  to 
turn  a  grindstone  can  take  it  right  into  the 
field  or  any  place  and  make  40  to  60  rods  a 
day  of  the  best  fence  on  earth,  horse-high, 
bull-strong,  pig,  chicken  or  rabbit-tight  at  a 
cost  for  the  wirs  of  only  12  to  20  cents  a  rod. 
It  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  or  de- 
signs, using  either  plain  or  barb  wire  for 
the  top  and  bottom  margin  wires,  and  by 


using  wire  pickets,  weaving  them  right  into 
the  fabric,  ornamental  designs  cal)  be  made 
suitable  not  only  for  farm  residences  but 
aLo  citv  and  and  suburban  residences. 
Messrs.  Kitselman  Bros.,  Ridgeville,  Indi- 
ana, whose  advertisement  appear*  elsewhere 
in  this  paper,  claim  this  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  is  the  result  of  their  ten  years  ex- 
perience iii  the  manufacture  of  woven  wire 
fence  machines  and  is  perfection  it-elf. 
They  also  claim  to  be  able  to  sell  a  machine 
and  enough  .vire  to  make  100  r  ids  of  an 
"Ideal  Farm  Kence"  for  less  money  than  00 
rods  of  any  good  woven  wire  farm  fence 
now  on  the  market  can  be  bought  for  in  the 
roll.  In  the  one  case  you  have  the  fence 
only.  In  the  other  you  not  only  have  a 
much  better  fence  for  less  money,  but  a  ma- 
chine also  with  which  you  can  do  all  your 
fencing  thereafter  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
wire.  Send  for  their  illustrated  catalogue, 
which  full}-  describes  machine  and  shows 
24  different  signs  of  feuce  the  machine  will 
make. 


I  noil bjilor  and  Brooder  Mupplle*. 
THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP. 
The  Oaken  Adjustable Therniome- 
'  ter.  Brass  Boilers  and  Tanks.  Ther- 
,nn»tnllr  Bars  and  Regulators  of  all 
kinds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free.  Ad- 
dress, 

Ma.  K.  OAK  KM.  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  I'rem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  Stat* 
In  the  Union .  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggc  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonahio  prlres. 

We  shall  winter  2,noo  of  these  mammoth  birds. 

•J  AM  ESI  RANKIN.  Month  Easton.  Mass. 


Cents 

for  100  8q.  Ft 
Caps  &  Nails. 


SWAN'S 

Extra  Heavy 

Felt  Roofing 

FIRE,  Wind  and  Wate£ 
Proof.  sample  free. 

A.F  SWAN,102  Fulton  St,N.Y. 


ooooooooo«*»*««*««*«»««**« 


FEED 

YOUR 

HENS 


the  best  poultry  food. 
Price  List  and  Samples  of 
the  purest  and  freshest 
Bone  Meal,  Granulated 
Hone,  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells,  Calcite  and 
15eef  .Scraps,  sent  free. 
Prices    lowest,  always. 

Vcrk  Chemical  Wurku,  York,  Pa. 


OOOOOOOOCH 


BIG  FOUK  ROUTE 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  sleeping 
cars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indian  tpollsand 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  l.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four  Route  to  Destina- 
tion. Elegant  Connections  with  all  Trunk  Lines  in 
New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Ftur 
Route.  E.  O.  McOormlck.  Passenger  Traffic  MaL- 
ager.  D.  B.  Martin,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ONLY  $1.60! 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly). . .81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50ct« 

FARM  and  FIRES  I DE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total  93.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
•1.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Homer  City 
I ncubators  &  Brooders 

Used  by  largest  breed- 
ers in  U.S.  All  machines 
guaranteed.  Send  stamp 
for  large  illustrated  1897 
cata.  Will  save  vou 
money.  Blairsville 
Mfg.,  Co.,  Incorporat 
ed,    Blairsville,  Pa. 


WOVEN. .WMFENGE 


Best  011  Earth.  Horse-high,  Bull-  ( 
strong.rigandChlckeii-llght.  With  ( 
our  DI  PLKX  AITOMATIC  Machine  I 

you  can  make  60  rodsa  day  for. 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod. 

0\er  50  stvles.    Catalofrue  Free.  ] 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  93.     Ridgeville,  Ind. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

3f  Fancy  Poultry  for  1S97.  extra  line  this  year.  A 
,  complete  puide  to  poultry  raisers.   It  tells  about 
the  business,  shows  the  hnest  chickens  and  de- 
ascribes  them  all.  Prices  or  eggs  and  stock  (from 
best  strains  l  calendar  for  '97  on  cover,  only  6  cts. 

GTOider'sGermicide^fo^Ju'i^'rue: 

etc.  Guaranteed  to  Kill  Urn.  Good  for  roup,  napes,  etc. 
sample  box  (5  oz.)  by  mail  10c.  B.  H.  (.1:1. nil  It,  Florin,  Pa, 


A  LIVING   FROM  POULTRY. 

Jnat  On*.  The  only  book  ever  Issued  that  tells 
what  steps  to  take  to  establish  a  profitable  poultry 
plant.    Price  25  Cent*. 

H1CHAEL  K.  BOYER,  Hamnionton,  N.J. 


INCTJB  ATo  R        QN  TR|AL 

Try  II  before  von  buy  It 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says:  If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  CULIN 
the  preference. 
Book  incubation,  5  cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
etc..  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Yon  4  ii  1 1  n  locobalor  Co.,  Box  10, 
nelaware  I'll  j  ,  Del. 


IITTLK  «IANT  CLOVER  CUTTER.  It 
j  will  reduce  your  feed  bill  one-half  and  double 
your  egg  yield.  Cuts  fast,  fine  and  easy.  Price 
$3.50.    Is.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  Sew  York. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  N  atlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass.   Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain.) 
Persons  Interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  art 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-fifth   Annual  Illustrated  80  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  of  ten 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Address,      W.  H.  RI  DD  A  SON, 

10  Mrrrhanti  Row.  Kmlnn. 


Archemsdian  Green 
Bone  Cntters 


are  sent  on  trial  C.  O.  D.  by- 
express.  By  this  method  we 
can  prove  that  our  machines 
are  the  best  in  the  world  for 
preparing  green  bone  into 
poultry  food.  Send  for  illus- 
trated cir.  and  testimonial  to 


ArchemedianBone  Cutter  Co 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


Tit  HAYES  THILL  Ml  POLL  COUPLER 


Can  change  from  Thill  to  Pole  instantly.  It  never 
will  rattle  nor  creak.  No  anti-rattlers  nor  rubbers 
reuuired.  It's  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  world. 
Price  $2  50  per  set.    In  ordering  give  width  of  axle. 

HAYES   &  WEBSTER, 


Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


^PEERLESS 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 

|  TELL  HOW  TO 

GET  IT~ 

HANDSOME^ 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
ADDRE.S5     .  FREE! 

^isOi-hos?  QumcY  ILL- 


Indorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  world. 

160  First  Premiums. 
160  Page  Lithographed  Cata- 
logue. 

Do  not  buy  Incubators  or  Brooders  until 
you  send  for  one.  Used  by  United  States 
Government.    All  machines  warranted. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO,,  Hour  City,  Flu 
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Black  Leghorns  That  Lay  Not. 

A  Connecticut  reader  has  88  fowls  and 
he  gets  about  five  or  ten  eggs  a  day. 
As  he  feeds  plenty  of  food  he  wishes  to 
know  the  reason.    Here  is  his  letter: 

"I  am  in  the  poultry  business  on  a 
small  scale  and  have  65  pullets  and  23 
old  hens.  They  are  in  a  house  12x40  feet, 
one  which  I  built  new  this  fall.  The 
temperature  is  generally  about  thirty  or 
forty  degrees  above  zero.  I  give  them 
mixed  feed  in  the  mornings,  scalded,  and 
plenty  of  clear,  warm  water,  and  also  a 
couple  of  cabbage  heads  at  noon,  and 
about  three  pints  of  corn.  At  night,  I 
give  them  four  quarts  of  oats.  They  are 
mostly  Black  Leghorns.  Now,  they  are 
not  laying  more  than  five  or  ten  eggs  a 
day,  and  some  of  the  pullets  have  a  rat- 
tling in  their  throats  when  they  breathe 
and  sometimes  they  seem  to  cough  in 
hen  fashion,  but  they  look  very  healthy 
and  have  large  red  combs, — at  least  most 
of  them  have.  I  have  lost  three  old 
hens  lately.  They  would  stand  around 
and  not  eat  for  a  while,  then  their  combs 
would  turn  black  and  they  would  die. 
Now.  if  you  will  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  and  what  to  do,  in  the 
next  number  of  the  'Poultry  Keeper,' 
and  also  why  they  do  not  lay  as  they 
should,  and  how  to  make  them  lay,  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I 
never  had  such  bad  luck  with  my  hens 
before  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  again.  If 
I  come  out  of  this  all  right  I  will  write 
and  tell  you  how  I  got  along.  I  like  the 
'Poultry  Keeper'  very  much  and  would 
not  be  without  it.  I  also  give  them  green 
bone.  Please  inform  me  how  to  tell  when 
a  hen  is  lousy  or  not." 

The  wonder  is  how  he  even  gets  five 
eggs  a  day.  It  is  the  same  old  mistake — 
feeding  three  times  a  day.  They  stand 
around  and  won't  eat.  Certainly  not — 
gorged.  No  hen  ought  to  stand  around. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  lock  up  the  food 
and  hold  on  to  it  until  they  cease  stand- 
ing around  and  begin  to  hustle.  No  hus- 
tle, no  food — that  is  the  remedy.  They 
have  indigestion,  are  weak  in  vitality  in 
consequence,  and  have  colds,  the  excess 
of  fat  on  their  bodies  assisting  the  rat- 
tling in  the  throats,  for  which  give  a 
teaspoonful,  twice  a  day,  of  beaten  raw 
eggs,  yolks  and  white,  giving  no  food 
until,  they  begin  to  try  to  scratch  their 
toes  off,  then  feed  only  at  night  for  a 
while.  Add  two  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  to  the  dose  of  raw  eggs. 


Can  He  Make  $1,000  a  Year  ? 

A  reader  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  whose 
name  is  withheld  by  request,  desires  to 
rent  a  place  which  is  already  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  business,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  he  can  make  $1000  a  year,  using  his 
own  labor,  and  not  expecting  anything  the 
first  year.  But  he  states  what  he  wishes 
to  do  in  his  letter,  as  follows: 

"I  can  rent  a  place  at  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
and  I  am  told  that  the  maricet  is  good  at 
home.  The  place  consists  of  fifteen  acres, 
dwelling,  fowl  house  for  300  to  400  hens, 
two  reliable  incubators,  of  two  hundred 
eggs  each,  and  brooder  capacity  of  300 
chicks.  My  object  is  raise  principally, 
broilers  and  ducks  (green),  of  course  sell- 
ing what  eggs  from  300  or  400  hens  that  I 
would  also  keep.  The  fowl  house  is  built 
in  one,  with  compartments,  but  if  neces- 
sary I  could  construct  additional  small 
houses  (portable)  and  let  the  fowls  run  at 
large,  if  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
cultivate  the  grournd.  Would  you  advise 
raising  any  crops,  and  if  so  what  is  best 
on  so  small  a  place,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  use  it  all  for  hens,  as  I  am  just  renting 
the  place  and  do  not  wish  to  put  up  any 
more  buildings  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary? I  can  rent  it  all  for  sixteen  dollars 
per  month. 

"Now,  assume  that  I  am  as  successful 
as  those  who  understand  the  business 
thoroughly,  and  how  much  in  full  season 
could  I  make,  that  is  on  my  own  labor, 
(not  above  it),  and  I  want  to  make  at 
least  $1000;  that  is,  to  do  a  large  enough 
business  to  get  that  for  my  labor,  anil 
what  could  I  do  on  the  outfit  mentioned, 
and  what  addition  would  it  be  necessary 
for  me  to  make  the  $1000?  Base  your  cal- 
culations on  my  thoroughly  understanding 
the  business,  and  I  will  deduct  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  my  lack  of  knowledge. 

"Of  course,  if  I  start  now,  I  would  not 
expect  to  make  anything  this  year,  but 
would  hope  to  pay  all  expenses;  at  least 
this  is  probable,  is  it  not?  I  have  $2000, 
horse  and  wagons,  and  would  you  advise 
me  trying  my  hand  at  it?  I  am  capable 
of  doing  all  my  own  work,  carpenter  work 
included,  but  if  I  worked  the  ground  I 
would  have  to  hire  all.  I  am  very  ener- 
getic and  quick  at  work  and  I  can  do  more 
than  the  average  man,  (so  I  am  told)." 

The  old  question: — "If  12  hens  will  pay 
why  should  not  100  hens  do  the  same  if 
divided  into  lots  of  about  12  in  each?" — 
may  be  brought  up.    The  answer  is  be- 


cause no  one  will  do  it.  They  insist  on 
using  25  or  50  hens  in  one  lot,  because  to 
give  12  hens  a  whole  house  is  more  ex- 
pensive. Now,  a  brooder  capacity  for  300 
chicks  is  not  great  for  a  "business,"  nor 
can  300  or  400  hens  be  made  to  pay  more 
than  their  capacity. 

In  the  above  case  the  writer  expects  to 
take  $2000  and  after  the  first  year  make 
$1000.  If  he  will  put  it  at  nothing  the 
first  year,  $500  the  second  year,  $750  the 
third  year,  and  $1000  the  fourth  year,  he 
may  reach  the  mark,  because  he  can  in- 
crease his  flocks  every  year  which  means 
an  increase  of  capital  also  by  the  natu- 
ral increment  of  the  plant. 

If  he  performs  all  the  work  it  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  labor  is  the  heaviest  item 
and  he  thus  employs  himself.  He  may 
make  $1000,  but,  after  all,  the  real  profit 
over  the  cost  of  his  own  labor  may  not 
be  $300.  That  is  the  true  way  to  view  it, 
for  whether  the  labor  is  done  by  the  owner 
or  hired  it  must  be  paid  for. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  food  than  to  grow 
it.  Give  the  farm  to  the  hens,  the  same  as 
to  a  cow.  The  attempt  to  raise  one  cow 
on  ten  acres  and  100  hens  on  one-tenth 
of  an  acre  has  been  tried  for  centuries 
and  failed.  More  room  will  give  more 
eggs. 

Never  rent  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is 
better  to  buy  a  small  plot  than  to  rent. 
When  one  rents  then  the  rent  must  be 
paid  whether  the  hens  pay  or  not.  A  land- 
lord is  a  heavy  load  to  carry.  The  fact 
that  some  one  else  had  a  farm  and  failed 
should  also  be  considered. 

All  the  hens  must  first  be  raised.  If 
they  are  bought  they  will  bring  lice  and 
disease  and  the  business  will  be  doomed 
from  the  start. 

It  takes  capital  to  make  money.  A 
profit  of  $1000  a  year  is  10  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  $10,000.  Our  friend  has  only 
$2000  capital.  He  cannot  jump  right  into 
$1000  a  year  on  such  a  small  sum.  But 
if  he  will  be  patient,  and  not  try  to  do  too 
much  at  first,  he  can  soon  reach  a  point 
where  his  capital  increases  every  year  and 
the  $1000  a  year  will  be  then  assured. 


Got  Only  Fifty  Chicks. 

Here  is  a  hard  one  to  answer,  and  we 
would  like  our  readers  to  attempt  a 
reply  just  to  notice  the  difficulty  we  have. 
We  give  the  letter  not  with  any  disre- 
spect to  the  writer,  who  lives  in  Virginia, 
but  to  show  hundreds  of  others  that  they 
do  the  same  thing.    The  writer  savs: 

"I  am  particularly  anxious  to  get  No.  2 
Illustrator,  as  I  have  just  finished  a  hatch 
and  only  srot  fifty  chicks  out  of  200  eees, 
while  seventy  eggs  had  full-grown  chicks 
which  did  not  hatch.  Out  of  the  rest, 
some  were  infertile,  about  twenty,  and  the 
balance  only  partly  infertile.  Some  of 
those  which  hatched  did  not  dry  off  nicely, 
would  take  several  hours,  and  the  feathers 
would  stick  together.  Those  that  are  out 
are  very  healthy  and  are  doing  nicely. 
The  machine  ran  very  well,  so  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  results.  I  have  started  in 
again  and  would  thank  you  if  you  will 
suggest  what  might  have  been  the  trouble, 
so  that  I  can  correct  it  in  this  hatch." 

The  writer  desires  us  to  give  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  we  believe  it  was  using 
too  much  moisture,  but  we  can  only 
"guess"  at  it,  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  kind  of  incubator  is  not  given,  the 
temperature  not  mentioned,  nothing  said 
about  how  moisture  was  applied,  the  kind 
of  eggs,  whether  the  machine  hatched  on 
time,  before,  or  after  time,  where  the  ma- 
chine is  located,  whether  it  is  lamp  or  hot- 
water,  whether  it  was  opened  when  hatch- 
ing, and  other  details.  The  machine  "ran 
very  well,"  the  writer  says,  but  the  "how" 
is  what  we  wish  to  know.  We  cannot  an- 
swer questions  unless  we  know  all  the 
details. 


Immensity  of  the  Poultry  Product 

It  is  stated  that  the  immensity  of  the 
poultry  product  is  seen  in  many  ways. 
Between  2,000,000  and  8,000,f00  eggs  are 
consumed  by  New  York  City  each  dav. 
New  Jersey  does  not  produce  as  manv  eggrs 
as  its  citizens  consume  at  home.  Half-H- 
dozen  Western  Stales  supply  the  bull;  of 
all  the  eags  which  are  consumed  in  New 
York  City.  Indiana  sends  *he  largest 
number.  Next  in  the  list  are  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan and  Iowa.  It  is  estimated  that  In- 
diana is  the  largest  esg-producing  State  in 
the  country.  Illinois  bas  a  large  poultry 
industry,  but  nearly  all  of  its  product  goes 
to  the  Chicago  market. — Ex. 


THE  VENTILATOR  BROODER. 

UNDOUBTEDLY 

THE  BEST  BROODER  EVER  INVENTED. 

A  stream  of  fresh  heated  air  passes  through 
it  constantly,  taking;  out  all  the  foul  and  im- 
pure air.  Top  and  bottom  heat  equally  ad- 
justed and  perfect  in  all  its  details.  We  sell 
complete  Machines  or  plans  for  making.  Send 
stamu  for  Circular.  Address 

ROE  &  BAKTES,  Madison,  Wis. 


GOLDEN  WYAND0TTES. 

Eges  for  hatching  for  extra'  fine  breeding 
GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  that  wilt  hat  ;h  fine 
chicks,  ft  per  81.50;  86  per  S2.SU.  Cockerels 
81.50.  82.00  and  8&.0U  each.  Hens  an <•  Pal- 
lets 81  25.  81.50  ami  82. OO  each.  Golden 
Wyandotte  Chromes,  size9xit  inches,  lithographed 
in  six  pretty  colors,  3  cents  each.  Address 

A.  J.FOUCH,Warren,  Pa. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS, B  HIKOBCAS,  W.and 
e.  n  i  A.vs,  b.  p.  bocks,  w.  c-ochs; 

Eggs  ?1  per  15.  W.  C.  Johnsou,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

BUFF  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
WHITe  AM»  BARBED  1*.  BOCKS, 
COKMSH  I  <; AMI'S.  Stock  and  EegS  in  season. 
D.H.  WOTRING,  LaGrange,  Lorain  County  , Ohio. 

PLYMOUTH   ROCKS  i  WH«TR. eight  yards 

of  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world ;  \  LL  STRONG 
HEALTHY  FOWLS  FRO 91  PURE  BBF.D 
PKI7.E  WINNING  STOCK.  Fee*  M.^O 
per  IS;  $2.A0per26.  COLCHESTER  POUL- 
TRY YARDS.  C.H.Otis.  Prop, Colchester,  Conn. 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS  J™ 

RECORD  FOR  1807.  At  New  York,  Boston 
and  Washington  they  won  37  regular  and  ^4 
Gold  Specialte.  A  fine  lot  of  birds  for  sale.  No 
egg  f'om  our  breeders.  Kggs  by  the  too  for  in- 
cubators from  birds  on  farm.  2  cent  stamp  for 
Catalogue  and  prices. 

AUG.  D.    ARNOLD,     Dilhbnrg,  Penna. 


and  everything  of  interest  in  the  Settd  Ldte.   Tells  how  to  grow  them  for  profit. 
It's  Free  if  you  send  postal  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 

HUM    DIIOtfDCC       ROCKFORI)  SEED  FAEMS,      1  p.  Q.  BOX 
iWiblMbttj  R0CKF0RD, ILL.       |  2O8 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating.   Thousands  in  success- 
ful operation.  Guaranteed 
hatch  a  larger  percentage^ 
of  fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Hatcher. 


1  Lowest-priced 
IFirst-class  Hatcher 
made. 

THE  WOODEN  HEN 

the  most  efficient  incubator  for  raising  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  ever  invented.  A  perfect  hatcher— automatic, 
self-regulating,  thoroughly  constructed,  fully  guaran- 
teed. 28  egg  capacity.   Catalog  free. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  gggSjS^^  1 14  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY.ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  hundred 


Address  GEO.  ERTELCO. 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 
INCUBATOR 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  operate,  absolutely  self-regulating, 
needs  uo  watching  during  day  or  night.  Its  hatching 
qualities  are  second  to  none.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation ;  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  cheapest 
first-class  Hatcher  in  the  market.  A  written  guaran- 
tee is  sent  with  each  machine  to  be  as  represented  or 
money  refunded.   Circulars  free.   Catalogue  4  cents. 

Patentee  &  M/r.,  QuiNCY,  III.,  U.  S.  A.  Established  1SC7. 
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0ULTRY 

OnTop 

And  Leading. 


The  horse  and  poultry  raising  industries  of  the 
United  States  have  for  years  been  neck  and  neck  in 
'   '  ••jujL>*>     S-'i      value;  but  that  time  is  past.    Poultry  is  now  leading. 

■  'l;*$#4^T7  1  '  From  a  study  <>(  late  census  figures,  it  is  clearly  shown 
(  ~  s'f  '■■■■■'   "      that  the  annual   product  of  the  poultry  industry  (the 

*  '  meat  and  eggs  consumed)  represent  nearly  as  much  money 
to  the  producers  as  does  the  wheat  crop.  The  value  of  fowls  alone  is  four  times  the 
value  of  all  the  sheep.  The  hogs  today  represent  no  greater  value  than  the  poultry 
alone  —  eggs  excluded.  The  introduction  of 
free  wool,  the  trolley  car 
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preparations  to  take  the  place  of  lard, 
. ,  bicycle,  motor  cycle,  etc.,  have  given  the  hogs,  sheep  and 
horse  raising  industries  a  serious  set  back.  Therefore,  farmers  must  turn  their 
attention  to  the  industry  which  is  out-stripping  all  others,  namely:  market  poultry 
raising.  The  value  of  the  poultry  product  in  the  U.  S.,  is  now  343  million  dollars 
Truly,  Poultry  is  on  top  and  leading    Thic  uifinctrv  Viae  ^n-t-^c^H  it.  voin* 
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This  industry  has  increased  in  value  over  190 
per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  is  still  far  from  overdone.  If  you  want  to 
learn  all  about  Profitable  Poultry  Production;  how  to  make  your  poultry'  lay  in 
wiuter  better  than  of  old  in  summer,  subscribe  for  and  read  the  great  educator 

Farm  =  Poultry 

Semi-Monthly. 

The  Best  Poultry  Paper  in  the  World.    Price  $1.00  a  year;  50  cts.  for  six  months. 

THE  DEMAND  for  good  poultry  and  fkesh  eggs  is  not  supplied  by  the  raisers  of  this 
country,  and  will  not  tie  tor  years  to  come.   Prices  are  steadily  increasing  year  after  year. 

THEREFORE,  why  not  give  more  attention  to  poultry  raising?  You  may  answer.  "Oh  ! 
there  is  no  profit  in  it.  here."  Yes  there  is,  "here  or  anywhere  if  rightly  (lone.  "Scrub" 
poultry  and  stale  eggs,  like  all  other  second  grade  goods  will  always  sell  slow  in  markets. 

FARM-POUI.T.RY  teaches  how  to  raise  poultry  for  profit,  because  all  the  matter  that  goes 
into  it  is  the  result  of  actual  experience  on  poultry  farms.  Upon  the  farms  is  being  done 
every  year  just  what  Farm-Poi'Ltrt  can  and  will  teach  you,  if  you  study  its  pages. 
"What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again."  Sample  copy  and  a  25  cent  book,  "A  Living 
from  Poultry,  sent  for  12  cents  in  stamps', 
i  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  U,  Custom  House  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Eggs    141 

Prices — 

And  the  Seasons    73 

Chicago    74 

Contracts  for  High    80 

New  York    40 

Quality  Makes  the    108 

Well  Worth  the    101 

Prizes  Won  by  a  Boy,  Some   25 

Profit— 

•A  Heavy    7 

and  Breeds    168 

on  City  Lots    6 

Pullets— 

for  Laying,  Raising    61 

Getting  Rid  of    93 

In  the  Majority    116 

Publishers'  Department — 

16.  32,  48,  64,  80,  96,  112,  128,  144, 
160,  192. 

Quality    89 

Questions — 

A   Batch   of    71 

In  a  Lump    157 

By  the  Score    147 

Raps  ns,  Mrs.  May  Taylor   199 

Rations,  The  Best  Fattening    104 

Rats,  A  Protection  From    134 

Rattling  in  the  Throat    170 

Receipts  and   Expenses,  Compare   57 

Records  of  a  Flock,  A   22 

Remedies,  A  Few   9 

Result  on  a  City  Lot    7 

Remedies,  Some  English    100 

Remedies  Tried,  The    149 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  Place    153 

Roofing,  Standard    58 

Roup  and  Canker,  A  Cure  for — 

Some  Valuable  Remedies  Which 
Every  Reader  Should  Put  in  His 

Scrap  Book    148 

Roup  and  its  Causes — 

The  Scourge  of  Poultrydom — Symp- 
toms of  Roup — Some  of  the  Reme- 
dies— A  Contagious  Disease    118 

Roup,  Working  With— 

How  a  Lady  Battled  With  the 
Disease,  and  How  She  Succeeded — 
What    She    Says    About  Various 

Remedies — An  Excellent  Letter...  203 

Roup   85,  149 

A  Sure  Cure  for    73 

And  its  Remedies    147 

And  the  Ventilator    147 

A   Cure   for    148 

A  Remedy  for    21 

Curing  the    35 

Disinfecting   Against    121 

Hot  Lard  Cured  the    203 

How   He  Cured    114 

I    Cured    149 

Indications   of    204 

Preventing  and  Curing    202 

What  Is    89 

What  Is  the    28 

Roosts    158 

Hen    22 

And  Large  Breeds   167 

Root  Crops  and  Poultry    167 

Rye    170 

Sassafras  Oil  Again    48 

Sassafras  Oil  Knocks  Them    20 

Scratching  Boxes    91 

Score  Card,  The    137 

Select  the  Best    61 

Select  Pointers    45 

Scrubs.  A  Record  of    20 

Sell,  Where  to    138 

Selling  by  Weight    39 

Selling  to  Advantage    41 

Send  it  Quick    200 

Sensible  Plan,  A    201 

Several  Subjects  at  one  Time    114 

Shipping  Fancy  Eggs    28 

She  Explained  It  Herself    18 

Sheds,   Poultry  Houses  with  Protected, 

Illus   1!)!) 

She  Raises  Them  All    7 

Shells- 
Dying  in  the    152 


Lime  for  Providing  Egg    105 

They  Died  In  the    9 

Shows,  Dates  of — 

60,  76,  96,  108,  123,  130,  156. 

Shows — 

A  Large  Vermont    20(i 

Mt.  Gretna's  Great    56 

Reading's   Big   *   120 

Show,   Rock  Island's  Great   89 

The   Binghamton    137 

The   Chicago    137 

The  Dayton    137 

The  Dayton    88 

The  Dayton    104 

The  Great  Rochester    206 

The  Erie    121 

The    Fitchburg    153 

The  South  West  Missouri   41 

Washington's    105 

Wilkesbarre's  Great    136 

The  West  Chester  Show    121 

Silo,   Making  a    19 

Silos  for  Poultry    82 

Silver  Dollars    25 

Silver  Wyandottes  (Illus)   129 

Silver  Wyandottes    170 

Sitters,  Mr.  Mercer  on    87 

Sitting  Hens — 

And  the  Eggs,  The    39 

Coops  for    105 

Handling  the    18 

Shelter  for    3 

Shelter  for    89 

Moving    39 

Situations  and  Positions    206 

Situations  Desired  and  Offered    25 

Small  Flocks  Pay  Best    3 

Some  British  Experience    51 

Some  Excellent  Devices    91 

Some  Fools  in  Virginia — 

But  There  Are  Other  Fools,  and 
They     Know     Too     Much— Scott 

Mason  Learns  by  Experience   84 

Sour  Milk    103 

Some  of  the  Difficulties    53 

Some  Valuable  Hints    69 

Sore  Eyes  and   Blindness    110 

Sore  Head  Cure,  A   148 

Sore  Head  of  Fowls    106 

Sores  on  the  Body    147 

Southeast  Missouri    21 

Spurs  Indicate  Age,  Do    133 

Standard,  A  Permanent — 

Fancy  and  Utility  Should  be  Com- 
bined— Some  Practical  Suggestions  75 

Standard,  A  Permanent    74 

Standards  by  Selections    1 

Starving  the  Hens   r   33 

Straying,  Fed  to  Prevent    216 

Stock- 
Market    57 

Mating  the  Breeding    103 

Now  Buy  Your    126 

Selling   Off    162 

Sunlight  in  Winter    125 

Sulphur  to  Poultry,  Giving   121 

Swelled  Heads  and  Blindness   90 

Stop  the  Paper— A.  P.  A   206 

Success  with  Poultry,  the  Secret  of   201 

Swelled  Heads  and  Eyes- 
Some  of  the  Troubles  Met — Sores 
on  the    Heads — Remedies  Tried— 
What  Subscribers  Say    135 

Ten  Things  I  Do  Not  Do    148 

Testing  Chickens  for  the  Table   43 

Thermometers,  Where  to  Put  the   204 

They  Know  It  All    37 

They  Laid  Right  On   21 

Throat,  Lump  in  the    146 

Throat,  Rattling  in  the   98 

Thinks  There  is  Money  in  it    54 

Tobacco  Dust  as  an  Insecticide    95 

Tonics,    Iron    161 

Too  Much  on  Limited  Capital    43 

Tumors  and  Skin  Affections    121 

Turkeys  and  Profit    105 

Turkeys,  A  Record  on    7 

Turkeys  and  Roup    170 

Turkeys  as  Hatchers — 

How  They  do  it  In  France— The 
Turkey  Can  Be  Made  to  Sit  at  Any 

Time — A  Valuable  Article    119 

Turkeys  and  Their  Care — 

The  Time  for  Young  Turkeys  Will 
Soon  Be  Here— What  To  Do  With 

Them  and  What  Not  To  Do— Pure  . 

Breeds  the  Best    11 

Turkeys  in  Confinement,  Fattening..  84 

Turkeys  Die,  Why  Young    64 

Turkeys,  Don't  Lose  Young    48 

Turkeys,  Economizing  With   89 

Turkeys,  Experience  With    202 

Turkeys,   Exposure  of    89 

Thirty-five  Years  Ago    202 

Turkeys  for  Next  Season    35 

Turkeys,   Marketing    168 

Turkeys,  Mr.  Johnson's  Bronze  (Illus)  33 

Turkeys,  Pushing  the    57 

Turkeys,   Raising    27 

Turkey  Raising  Experience    44 

Turkeys  Sit,   Making  the — 

They  are  Used  as  Incubators — The 
French  Method — A    Reader  Tries 

the  Plan— A  Valuable  Letter  171 

Turkeys,  Some  Facts  About    108 

Turkey,  What  Ails  the    33 

Turkeys,  When  to  Sell    138 

Turkeys,   Young    42 

Two  Dollars  for  One    57 

Ulcers  on  the  Heads    128 

Uncle  Mike  and   His  Inventions — 
Uncle  Mike  Boyer  is  Going  to  As- 
tonish   Poultrydom — He    Will  Go 
Down    to   History   Over   Edison — 
Offered  $2,000,000  Royalty  on  His 

Machines    204 

Uncle  Mike  Back    128 

Using  the  Waste    103 


Varieties  to  Keep,  How  Many — 

One  Variety  is  all  That  a  Novice 
Should  Attempt  to  Raise — The 
List  May  be  Increased  as  Experi- 
ence is  Gained — The  Difficulties  in 
the  Way  of  the  Beginner — Plan  for 
Breeding — Practical  Worth  in  the 
Breeding  Stock  is  Now  Demanded.  51 

Ventilate,  An  Excellent  Plan  to  147 

Ventilating  The  Poultry  House    134 

Ventilation  and  Lice    4 

Ventilation  and  Moisture — 

The  Subject  Discussed  in  Detail — 
Foul  Air — No  Moisture  in  Incuba- 
tors— The  Egg  and  Its  Management  2 

Ventilation,  A  Plan  for    128 

Ventilation,  Etc    203 

Ventilation,  Exposure  and    162 

Ventilation  in  Winter — 

How  to  Avoid  Draughts  and  Yet 
Secure  Ventilation — A  Problem 
That  Has  Not  Been    Solved  and 

Which  Deserves  Attention    99 

Ventilation,    Top    167 

Vermin    from    the  .  Poultry  House, 
Cleaning    140 

Wants  to  Learn  How    129 

Wants  the  Successes    127 

Warts  and  Remedies    116 

Warts  on  the  Heads    73 

Warts  on  the  Head    115 

Waste  Basket  Matter    87 

Was  the  Vote  Illegal    41 

Watering  Cans,  How  to  Make    6 

Water  Fountain,  Cleaning    172 

Weak  Legs  in  Chicks    41 

Weight  and  Undercolor    6 

Weigh,  How  Much  Should  a  Chick   12 

What  a  Woman  is  Doing    50 

What  Are  Natural  Conditions?    167 

What  Brings  Success — 

Methods  and  Requirements  that 
Should  be  Heeded — Practical  Ex- 
amples   91 

What  Can  be  Done  on  an  Acre — 

Peter  Poultry  Continues,  His  Let- 
ter and  States  His  Ups  and  Downs 

— Something  About  Lice    68 

What  Can  be  Done  on  an  Acre  

What  Is  the  Trouble    19 

What  One  Man  is  Doing    156 

What  to  Do  With  Poor  Land   36 

Wheat  and  Corn    35 

Wheezing — A  Sure  Shot    107 

When  to  Sell    10 

Which   Is  the  Best    25 

Whitewash,  A  Good    125 

Whitewasher,  The  Famous,  (Illus)   80 

Whitewash,  What  is  Good — 

But  Few  Know  Haw  to  Make  It 
A  Valuable  Letter  on  Lime  and 
About  ome  Things  You  Did  Not 
Know  Before — Read  and  Learn 
Why  You  Failed  With  Whitewash  154 
White  Wyandottes,  Knapp  Bros.  (Illus)  113 

White  Wonders  or  Wyandottes   53 

Whitewash,  Weatherproof    60 

Wild  Turkeys  for  Crossing    136 

Wire  Fence    38 

Wooden  Hen,  The  (Illus)    173 

Wood  Shed,  Using  an  Old    112 

Worm  Factory,  Has  His  Own    75 

Worms  in  Poultry    26 

Worm  Pit,  A   202 

Wry  Tail,  Something  About    115 

Wry  Tails    134 

Wyandottes,  Color  of  Buff    205 

Wyandottes,  Likes  the    6 

Wyandottes,  Mr.  Hawkins'  (Illus)   1 

Wyandottes,  The    20 

Yards- 
Confining  in    44 

Garden  and  Poultry    58 

or   Not  Separate    58 

Spading  the    60 

Shade  in  the    48 

Yards,  Rats  in  the  Poultry  (Illus)— 
Peter  Poultry  States  His  Experi- 
ence With    the    Rodents — He  Re- 
quests the  Readers  to  Assist  in  De- 
vising a  Remedy    82 

Yarded  Fowls,  The  Care  of — 

Green    Food    Very     Essential — A 
Practical  Woman's  Ideas    44 

Yelks,  Light  and  Dark    45 


BUFFS  ONLY.  Cochins,  P. Rocks,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.    Fowls  for  sale.    Eggs  $1  for  15. 
Circular.        J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville.  Va. 


Qfl  Var.  pure  poultry,  15Var.  Pigeons.  800birdsfor 
OU  sale  cheap.  Eggs,$l  per  15.  4c.  for  col.cat.,48  Illus. 
Clr.  free.     J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


BARBED  Plymouth     Bock*,    fine  stock. 
Good  layers.   Eggs,  11.00  per  15.  $.1.00  per  50. 
15.00  per  100.  E.  .1.  Bua,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  Box  89. 

WHIIKP  Bocks  scoring  ninety  points  and 
over  lor  show  room  or  breeding  pen  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices  by  Geo.  E.  Dutton,  Sycamore,  111. 

BANDVWHITE  PLTMOCTH  BOOKS, 
•  W .  Wyandottes,  Rose  Comb  Brown  and  Single 
Comb  Huff  Leghorns.  Kggs$l.oo  per  13.  Circular 
free.   A.  KINLEY  JIIILLEB,  Trnxton,  N.  Y. 

BONK  MEAL,  Shell,  Grit,  Beef  Scraps,  Oreen 
Bone  Cotters,  Wire,  Markers,  Capon  lzlng 
Sets  and  Poultry  Supplies.  J.  If.  M.tcK, 
M'l'it.  Poultry  Supplies.  Bluumibarj  .N.  J  . 

The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  |25.00.  . 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
(or  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  I>  MOCLTON.  Turin  ton.  Han 

CT  PrDNnRll  PIIPQ  -Largest  dogs  In  the 
01.  DCnilHnU  rUrO.  world.  A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp 
for  reply.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

BLUFF  CITT  POULTRY  FARM.  Head- 
quarters for  America's  best  Marred  Plymouth 
Rocks,   Silver  I,.  Wyandottes  and  Pekln  Duck'- 
First-class  breeding  and  exbibitlon  birds  for  sal' 
reasonable  prices.    Remember,  we  guarant 
stock  to  be  satisfactory,  or  refund  the  money 
dress  JOHN  F.  BETH,  P.  O.  Box|1396,  Elgl 


TMI'ORTED  IIOI  DAVS  Eggs  $2.00  per 
J.  setting.  «».e.chalfant,  Hammon  ton, N.J 

BANO  WHITE  P  BOCKS.    Cockerels  11.50 
•  each.   A.  Rlsley  Mullet',  Truxlon,  New  York. 


E 


COS.  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  M,  li.  Turkeys.  P. 
Ducks.  Choice  Stock  F.  E.  Ferguson,  Cavett,  O. 


Indian  (James.  Bf.  Leg.  B. P. Rocks,  S.S.Ham 
.  ,V.urS.'  Blk.Mlnorcas,  W.  Wyans  ,W. C.B.Poland 
&  W.  C.  B.  Pol.    C.  C.  Fulton.  Stewartstown,  I'a 

I N  C 1)  BAtFrTi^1  Addre';  S6.00 

S.  H.  M  ERRYMAN,  Bosley,  Md. 


f*f\  BOOS  for $3.00,  $1.00  fori.".,  from  25  varieties 
\>\r  Poor  hatches  duplicated  at  half  price.  Two 
medicated  nest  eggs  with  each  order.  Circular  free. 
Whitney  Brol hers    Triangle,  New  York. 


WHITE  WYANS. , Single  Comb  White  Legs., 
Knapp  strain,  and  P.  It's.,  13  eggs,$l.  Eggs  for 
blotters  14  per  too.  Stock  for  sale.  Send  for  circu- 
lar.  B.  H.  NOXON,  Elm  St  ,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSarethe 


Cat.  free.   Hammonton,  N  .  J. 


_  best 
lucu.  Clr. 


Al  I  CN  I*onltry  Yards,  Meadvllle.  Pa.,  S. 

HLLLn  C.  White  and  It.  c.  Brown  Leghorns,  S. 
L.  Wyandottes.  Lt  Brahmas, .  11.  P.  Rocks,  s.  S. 
Ham  burgs,  Pekln  Ducks.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  13;  $2.50 
per  40.  Bronze  Turkey  eggs,  $1.35  per  9.  A. P.  Allen. 


BABREU  and  W.P.  Rock*,  st  >ck  disposed  of. 
Eggs  from  m?  best  matiugs,  $1.60  per  13,  $2.50 
per  26.  For  Incubator  use. $5  per  inn,  $3  per  50.  Sa  Is- 
faction.  EVERGREEN  POULTRY  YARDS, 
U.  J.  Curtis,  Red  Hook  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THOS.  and  F.  M.  SANKEV,  Hanlin 
Station.  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  — Eggs 
from  flue  breeds  for  sale.  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas,  B.  Langshans,  Games  and 
B.  Ply.  Rocks.   Trios  of  same  breeds  at  fair  prices. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  ttSSESESSi 

Light  Brahma j,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Lang- 
shans, Buff  Cochins  and  s.  C  B  Legs.  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  treating  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  worth 
a  dollar.free  for  a  Maiup.See  Mid-Continent  winnings 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM  ZZSZSSZR. 

IE. P.  ROCK  K<;«;s.  Fresh  eggs  Irom  pure  ored 
prize  stock  of  the  greatest  strains  in  America  and 
from  standard  birds.  None  better.  1  setting  $3, 
2  settings  $5.  S.  11.  Murphey,  Supt.   W.  Wilson,  Prop. 


AND  R  I'  F  F 
LKf HORN S 


IMPORTED  MINORCAS 

Eggs  $1.00  per  13:  $2. 00 per  .r><ior  $3.00  per  V  0  lilac k- 
berry  and  Cuthbert  KimI  Kaspbnrv  Plants  for  sale 
Cheap  FILL  CREEK  POULTRY  YARDS, 
I.  H  .Austin,  Prop., McLean, Thompson  Co,  N.  Y. 


25C.F0RA  POULTRY  Send  for  book  on  caponlzlng 


HER 


FREE. 


Sets  $2.00  up.  Poultry 
Specialties.  W.  H.Wlgmore, 
912  Rementer  St. ,  fhiia. ,  Pa. 


BOOKS  FREE 


All  are  troubled  with  vermin,  in 
the  tield,  the  garden, the  poultry 
yard  or  the  household.  For  2c  stamp,  we  send  post- 
paid, book  of  50  pages  entitled  "Vennin  .  nd  Ver- 
min Exterminators, ' '  also  ' '  Diseases  of  Poultry  and 
Stock,"  with  recipes,  formula,  etc.  CJEO.  H. 
LEE  COMPANY,  Mfrs..  Exeter,  Neb.,  or 
178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  m. 


EUREKA 


Bend  5  cents  100-PAGB 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

Of  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.  L.CAMPKELL.West  Elisabeth, Pa.  This 
sd  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES  ^Kp^ 

complete  Index,  for  $1.00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  Index,  In  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

FIRST 
PRIZES. 

World's  Fair.  '93.  Troy,  N .  Y .,  '94.  New  York, 
'95-'96.  Eggs  $5  for  13.  Discount  on  two  or  more 
settings.  J.  D.  WILSON, 

Box  127,  B.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  P,  ROCKS, 


CPPC  OF  POPULAR  BBEEOS  AT  POP- 
LUUO  I  I.  A  It  PRICES.  15  Light  Brahmas, 
B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  or  811ver  Wyandottes, 
White,  Brown  or  Buff  Lethorns.  Sliver  Spangled 
Hamburgs  or  Gold  Seabrlght  Bantam  eggs  for  $1.00. 
11  Pekln  Duck  eggs  $1.00.  7  White  China  Goose  eggs 
or  7  Turkey  (%  wild)  egg  $1.25. 

SHOOK  BROS.,Spriiig  Mills,  Pa. 


HEW  YORK. 

February,  1895, 1  won  32  prizes  In  the  strongest 
competition.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Bocks,   SUrer   and    White  Wyandottes. 

BOGR-l  setting  $5, 3  settings  $10.  Choice  breeding 
birds  for  sale.  Catalogue  describing  America's  finest 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyanuottes  Tree.  A.  C. 
HAWKINS  Lock  Box 4. Lancaster, Massachusetts 

MORE  MONEY 

and  larger  profits  is  in  Poultry.  Our 
1897  Guide  of  almost  100  pages,  is  the 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete 
MONEY  MAKER  out;  we  mail 
free  a  package  of  new  Columbian  Egg 
.'.'/N  food  with  each  Guide;  only  iq  cents. 
JOHN  BAUSIHEB,  Jr.,  Box  145,  Freeport,  111. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ES and  INSECT  E.YTEBMIN 
ATOR,  a  machli.e  for  whltewashin 
»    wary    _  henhouses,  etc.    With  the  machine 
»",W%JI'        and  recipes  for  ipeclal  solution  you 
^S^^r     can  exterminate  lice,   roup,  cholera, 
_a«k_     etc  Send  stamp  for  cir.  F.  Schwars 
V  Tjfc     MTg.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


Tb~  *  •— 
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BDREAD  OF  INFORMATION, 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Purchasing  Ground  Bone  —Can  you 
inform  me  where  ground  bone  is  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  if  there  is  a  firm  in  or  near 
Kansas  ? — Mrs.  J.  J.,  Granada,  Kansas. 

Many  poultrymen  keep  it  on  baud  for 
sale.  We  do  not  know  of  any  dealer  in 
Kansas. 

Loss  From  Bleeding.— I  have  lost  three 
Lsgborns  by  hemorrhage.  They  bleed  at 
the  pointe  of  their  combs  and  bleed  to 
death,  one  haviug  bled  to  death  by  the 
mouth.  What  is  the  cause  of  it ?  Would 
you  give  them  all  the  milk  they  would 
drink  and  all  the  beets  they  would  eat  be- 
sides tbe  grain  you  allow  in  a  day  ?—  G.  K. 
R.,  Bowena,  S.  D. 

It  may  be  due  to  fighting.  You  give  no 
detail'of  management,  simuly  stating  tbe 
fact  or  result.  Give  all  the  milk  and  beets 
they  will  accept. 

Swelled  Foot. — Advise  me  what  to  do 
for  a  good  Black  Minorca  hen  that  has  a 
swelling  under  her  foot  nearly  as  large  as 
a  walnut?  She  has  had  it  for  about  two 
months  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hurt  her 
much,  although  she  is  not  as  lively  as  I 
want  her  to  be.  My  roost  poles  are  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  floor.— E.  C.  L.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

It  may  be  an  injury.  There  is  no  way  to 
remove  it  except  by  cutting,  which  might 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

How  Much.— Will  you  please  tell  me 
how  much  should  be  fed  forty  pullets  at 
one  meal,  either  mash  or  dry  grain  ?— B.  H. 
K.,  New  Lenoa,  111. 

There  is  no  "  how  much,"  as  some  hens 
eat  more  than  others.  A  quart  of  food  per 
day  for  twelve  hens  is  claimed  to  be  about 
right.  You  will  find  one  flock  may  eat 
twice  as  much  as  another.  The  way  to  get 
at  it  is  to  weigh  the  food,  find  out  how 
much  they  will  eat,  then  give  only  one-half 
as  much  in  the  morning  an. I  a  full  meal  at 
night. 

Heat  for  Incubators.— Kindly  give 
opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best  heat  for  in- 
cubators and  oblige. — A.  B.  D.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

The  accepted  temperature  is  103  degrees. 

Cold  with  Pullets.— Could  you  give 
me  a  good  remedy  for  cold  in  young  pul- 
lets ?  Ibave  some  at  the  present  which 
are  badly  affected  with  it  and  do  not  know 
how  to  treat  it.  I  have  tried  everything 
that  I  know  of  and  received  no  relief. — 
A.  H.  S.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

You  should  have  given  details  of  man- 
agement and  full  sj  mptoms.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  you  a  satisfactory  reply  when 
you  do  not  state  the  symptoms,  as  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  cold  in  the 
head,  throat  or  bowels. 

Does  He  Feed  Correctly.— 1.  Is  the 
mussel  shell  you  gather  along  small 
streams  as  good  for  poultry  as  the  oyster 
shell  ?  2.  I  wish  to  seed  my  orchard  in 
some  kind  of  grass  for  my  poultry.  What 
kind  do  you  recommend  ?  3.  Am  I  feed- 
ing correctly  ?  I  feed  cooked  potatoes  or 
turnips,  sometimes  mixed  in  a  few  onions, 
most  every  morning,  and  corn  and  wheat  in 
the  evening.  They  have  about  one  half 
acre  of  range  with  plenty  of  gruvel  and 
oyster  shell,  but  I  do  not  get  any  eggs.  1 
have  about  fifty  hens.— H.  D.  R.,  New 
Sharon,  Iowa. 

1.  Yes.  2.  White  clover.  3.  You  do  not 
state  how  much  grain  you  feed.  Severe 
cold  may  be  the  cause  of  hens  not  laying. 

Device  for  Stamping  Eggs.— Is  there 
adevice  forstamping  eggs  ?  Tf  so,  can  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  one  ?—  J.  H. 
B., Livingston,  N.  J. 

You  can  get  one  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph, 
Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Gas  Tar.— Is  gas  tar  a  good  preventa- 
tive of  disease  among  poultry  ?  Will  it 
prevent  lice  and  other  pests?  Will  it  do 
to  paiut  the  poultry  houses  inside  with  it  ? 
How  and  when  is  Ue  proper  time  to  plant 
Kaffir  corn  ?— C.  E.  K.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Gas  tar,  frequently  applied,  will  prevent 
lice,  but  will  not  prevent  disease  that  can 
be  brought  on  tbe  place.  Plant  Kaffir  corn 
in  the  spring.  Houses  may  be  painted  in- 
side with  gas  tar. 

Late  Chickens —  Will  chickens  that 
are  hatched  late  in  the  summer  be  ns 
thrifty  and  attain  tbe  same  size  as  early 
hatched  ones  with  the  same  care? — C.  E. 
S.,  Sanla  Ro>a,  Cal. 

Yes,  the  difficulty  with  late  chicks,  how- 
ever, is  hce,  due  to  warm  weather. 
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bran  and  meat  scraps  they  will  eat  the 
first  tfeing  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  grain 
of  various  kinds,  corn  Included,  they  can 
scratch  out  of  six  inches  ef  litter  during 
the  day.  is  liable  to  make  hens  too  fat  for 
laying  during  the  winter  months,  with  an 
occasional  supper  of  raw  cabbage,  potatoes 
or  apples  ?— W.  S.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Yes,  it  is  wrong  to  feed  hens  all  that 
they  can  eat  in  the  morning.  Give  no  food 
at  noon.  Give  a  full  meal  at  night — all 
that  they  can  eat.  Remember  tbe  rule — 
no  scratch,  no  feed. 

Ashes  and  Sunflower  Seeds. — How 
are  hard  wood  unleached  ashes  for  chicks  ? 
Will  they  not  destroy  lice  ?  Mine  like  to 
work  in  them.  Also,  wbat  benefit  are  sun- 
flower seeds  for  poultry.  I  saved  a  lot, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  feed  them  intelli- 
gently.— A.  Y.,  Wevertown,  N.  Y. 

Wood  ashes  contain  potash  and  may 
cause  sore  feet.  Give  a  pint  of  sunflower 
seed  once  a  day,  as  a  moruing  meal,  to  fif- 
teen hens.  They  may  reject  them  at  first 
but  will  soon  learn  that  they  are  nice. 

A  Rabbit  Paper. — Is  there  any  paper 
devoted  entirely  to  rabbits,  or  a  paper  that 
has  a  rabbit  department,  and  kindly  give 
the  address  ?— J.  N.  H.,  Gait,  Ont. 

We  believe  the  Poultry  Monthly,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  rabbit  department. 

Langshans.— Will  you  please  tell  me  if 
the  Langshans  will  commence  laying  in  the 
fall  if  gotten  out  as  early  as"  the  other 
breeds  ?  Are  they  not  subject  to  roup  as 
other  breeds  ?  The  r>up  has  been  my 
great  drawback  wheu  I  come  to  get  rid  of 
my  chickeus.  It  seems  so  hard  to  get  rid 
of  the  disease  as  most  all  the  neighbors' 
chickens  have  it.  Where  do  you  find  chick- 
ens that  do  not  have  it  ?— R.  C,  West 
Mecca,  Ohio.  . 

They  will  lay  a«  early  as  other  breeds  of 
the  same  size,  and  are  not  more  subject  to 
roup  than  other  breeds.  You  have  the 
germs  of  roup  on  your  place  and  it  needs  a 
thorough  disinfection,  or  any  fowls  you 
may  get  will  have  it. 

No  Males. — Will  pullets  lay  if  they 
have  not  been  mated  with  a  rooster  ?— J. 
B.  D.,  Colgary,  Can. 

They  will  lay  as  many  eggs  without  them 
as  when  with  them. 

Meat  and  Bone.— Which  is  the  best  way 
to  feed  fresh  ground  bone  vi  ith  meat  adher- 
ing— alone,  or  mixed  with  soft  deed?  — A.  M. 
R.,  Plattsburg,N.  Y. 

It  may  be  fed  alone — one  pound  to  six- 
teen hens,  once  a  day. 

Sulphur  Meat.— Will  sulphured  meat, 
fed  to  fowls  during  wet  weather,  oe  harm- 
ful to  them  ?-IS.  B.  K  ,  Gazelle,  Cal. 

It  will  do  no  barm. 

Points  of  Goldek  Wyandottes.— Give 
me  the  points  of  the  Golden  Wyandotte  ac- 
cording to  tne  Standard  ?  — W .  J.  W.,  On- 
tario. Canada. 

The  Standard  is  copyrighted,  and  we  are 
not  allowed  to  reproduce  it  as  it  is  written. 

Moulting  Late — I  find  almost  every- 
thing in  your  valuable  paper.  Now  can  you 
tell  me  what  to  feed  to  maKe  my  hens  moult 
earlier  in  the  season  ?  I  have  seven  choicet 
Wyandottes  which  moult  so  late  that  I  have 
lost  six  of  them.  I  have  a  very  good  house 
for  them,  good  enough  so  that  the  pullets 
are  laying,  but  I  cannot  save  the  lives  of 
the  hens  that  moult  in  the  winter. — C.  E. 
H.,  Harwood,  W.  Va. 

Hens  moult  later  each  sncceeding  year, 
and  it  is  best  to  replace  such  fowls  with 
puliets.  Liberal  feeding  with  linseed  meal 
will  hasten  moulting,  the  oil  being  the 
main  agent. 

Feeding  Lean  Meat.— Which  is  the 
best  way  to  feed  lean  meat  to  hens,  cooked 
oitsw  ?— B.  O.,  Edelstein,  111. 

It  is  better  when  raw,  but  may  be  given 
cooked,  if  preferred. 

Swollen  Foot.— I  mail  you  under  sep- 
arate cover  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  and  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  wbat  was 
the  trouble  in  this  case.  She  was  a  pure 
bred  Plymouth  Rock  pullet.  Always  ate 
well  but  was  exceedingly  poor  in  flesh  and 
skin  looked  bad.  Several  weeks  ago  I  no- 
ticed a  swelling  in  this  leg  a  jd  foot,  and  as 
it  got  worse  rather  than  better  I  decided  to 
kill  her  ?-L.  M.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

It  may  have  been  caused  by  an  injury  in 
some  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  the 
cause.  Frequently  jumping  off  a  high  roost 
may  lead  to  such  cases. 

Cocoanut  Meal.— I  write  to  you  for 
information  in  regard  to  cocoanut  meal.  Is 
it  a  good  poultry  food  ?  If  so,  what  does  it 
consist  of,  flesb,  fat  or  egg  producing  qual- 
ities? If  you  will  please  answer,  I  will  be 
obliged  to  you. — J.  K.,  flaywards,  Cal. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  it,  and 
do  not  know  if  the  cocoanut  meal  it  made 
from  shells,  or  the  whole  nut. 


Legs  Gave  Oct.— I  have  a  fiue  Plym- 
outh Rock  cockerel  that  cost  me  §58,  one 
which  I  fear  I  am  about  to  lose.  He  has 
been  stout  and  lively,  and  won  the  first 
prize  at  Raleigh  this  fall.  When  I  came 
home  with  him  I  turned  him  loose  at  tbe 
barn.  He  got  along  finely,  but  about  Janu- 
ary 1st  I  put  bun  in  my  breeding  pen  and 
in  a  few  days  bis  legs  have  gave  out,  so  I 
put  him  in  a  small  coop  on  dry  straw.  He 
gets  no  better  and  cannot  walk,  scarcely 
having  any  use  of  his  legs  at  all,  but  he  eats 
heartily  ?-J.  W.  S.,  Graham,  N.  C. 

It  may  be  due  to  lack  of  exercise  and 
heavy  feeding  while  at  the  show.  Feed 
only  once  a  day  on  lean  meat  and  bone. 

Incubating  Duck  Eggs.— Last  Septem- 
ber I  constructed  an  incubator  on  the  hot 
water  plan  and  had  two  successful  hatches 
from  it.  I  now  think  it  is  a  success  in 
hatching  hens'  eggs,  and  would  like  to  have 
you  tell  me  if  the  process  is  tbe  same  for 
operating  it  for  duck  eggs  and  turkey  eggs 
as  for  hens'  eggs.  Wbat  period  to  put  in 
the  moisture  for  either  duck  eggs  or  turkey 
eggs  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  set  them  together 
but  separately,  and  would  like  to  learn  at 
what  period  to  put  in  the  tnoUture  for 
both  kinds,  or  if  I  should  use  moisture  at 
all  ?— M.  H.,  Fountain,  Minn. 

The  temperature  and  moisture  are  the 
same,  only  the  duck  eggs  need  a  little  less 
at  first.  The  egg  drawer  should  be  an  inch 
deeper  for  duck  or  turkey  eggs.  It  would 
be  well  for  you  not  to  miss  the  book  Jlus- 
trator,  No.  i. 


Probably  Roup.— I  have  150  hens,  well 
and  regularly  fed  on  mash  feed,  grain,  cut 
bone  etc.,  but  have  not  gotten  an  egg  for 
a  month.  All  look  healthy,  but  two  tine 
roosters  sickened  and  are  swelled  on  one 
side  of  the  head.  Still  they  eat  until  finally 
they  became  so  poor  that  I  bad  to  kill 
them  .—J.  V.  W.,  Gittings,  Md. 

It  is  probably  roup.  Be  careful  and  de- 
stroy all  sick  birds.  Keep  them  warm  and 
dry.  They  will  probably  lay  when  spring 
opens  if  not  too  fat. 

Using  Gasoline  for  Lice.  —  Would 
gasoline,  with  some  oil  put  into  it,  kill 
chicken  lice  when  rubbed  in  on  the  heads 
of  the  chickens,  without  injuring  them  ? 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  means  of  distribut- 
ing the  oil  lightly  and  tbe  gasoline  will  kill 
the  vermin  almost  instantly.  It  is  very 
hard  to  keep  vermin  down  in  Southern 
California.— C.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gasoline  is  not  necessary,  as  ordinary 
melted  lard  is  the  best  substance  to  u?e. 
Kerosene  is  injurious  to  the  chicks.  Any 
kind  of  oil  will  destroy  lice  on  the  heads. 

Clipping  Wings— Sassafras  for  Lice. 
—Will  you  inform  me  if  sassafras  is  used 
as  a  lice  killer  and  if  it  is  an  effective  rem- 
edy ?  Does  it  injure  chickens  to  clip  their 
wings,  only  as  to  appearance,  to  keep  them 
in  their  yards  ?— J.  P.  S.,  Elyria.  Ohio. 

Wehave  never  tested  sassafras  but  some 
of  our  readers  claim  that  it  will  destroy 
lice.  It  does  not  injure  chicks  or  fowls  to 
clip  their  wings. 

Several  Matters,  -  1.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  of  my  Plymouth  hen  moulting 
twice  in  the  fall, as  she  was  not  too  fat  ?  2. 
How  many  hens  should  I  keep  in  a  pen 
10x20  feet  ?  3.  1  ran  an  incubator  two 
years  ago  and  hatched  59  chicks  out  of  64 
eggs, and  last  year  I  only  received  24  chicks 
out  of  80  eggs.— G.  W.,  Acton,  Ont. 

1.  It  may  be  caused  by  oily  food,  though 
,  ityis  unusual  for  such  to  occur.   2.  Not 
over~fe§.  3.  You  had  better  eggs  last  year. 

Better  Layers. — Are  Black  Langshans 
better  layers  than  Brown  Leghorns  ?— F. 
B.  J.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  depends  on  management.  If  you  had  a 
flock  of  birds— all  full  sisters— some  would 
be  better  than  the  others.  The  Langshans 
are  noi  better  than  Leghorns,  but  some 
flocks  excel  them  and  some  not. 

Nez  Perce,  Potlatch,  Palouse.  — 
These  are  the  names  of  three  great  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  districts  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  reached  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

They  each  adjoin  the  other,  are  similar 
in  products,  climate  and  character,  and  to- 
gether form  a  region  for  the  homeseeker 
hard  to  equal.  The  Palouse  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  marvelous  grain 
production.  It  is  to  the  Pacific  Coast  wbat 
the  Red  River  Valley  is  to  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

Tbe  Potlatch  country  is  like  unto  the 
Palouse  and  adjoins  it  on  the  east. 

The  Nez  Perce  region  lies  south  of  the 
others  and  has,  until  recently,  been  a  part 
of  a  great  Indian  reservation.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  (530,Oub)  acres  of  it  have 
been  thrown  open  10  settlement,  and  its 
lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  prices  and  on 
favorab  e  terms.  Write  to  CnAS.  S.  Fee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  ot.  Paul,  Minn,  tor  folder  and 
descriptive  catalogue. 


Send  For  It  at  Once. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111.,  in- 
forms us  that  if  anyone  or  more  of  our 
readers  will  mention  the  Poultry'  Keeper 
he  will  send  his  Seed  and  Plant  Guide  for 
1897,  free  of  charge.  Among  the  new  spe- 
cialities and  novelties  which  he  offers  are: 
Buckbee's  great  bonanza  artichokes,  the 
great  hog  food;  Buckbee's  new  golden 
lima  bean,  the  best  bean  of  the  age;  sun- 
set beet,  the  leading  variety ;  mastadon 
mangel,  the  latest  creation  in  this  gieat 
stock  food  family  ;  Buckbee's  extra  early 
new  queen,  race  horse,  great  Dane  and 
Christmas  king  cabbages,  a  quartette  of 
cabbages  without  superiors;  Buckbee's 
majestic  and  Victoria  carrots,  tbe  leading 
stock  feeding  varieties  ;  chief  cauliflower, 
the  best  up-to-date  variety :  Rockford 
pickle  cucumber,  a  beauty  in  every  sense 
of  the  word;  first  of  all,  best  of  all  and 
private  stock  of  evergreen  sweet  corns,  the 
big  three  leaders ;  superb  varieties  of  let- 
tuce ;  phenominal  varieties  of  musk  melon  ; 
Buckbee's  Monte  Cristo  watermelon,  a 
world  beater;  Buckbee's  golden  globe 
Danvers  onion,  more  largely  planted  by 
onion  specialists  than  any  other  variety  ; 
new  Sandwich  Island  pumpkin;  lightning 
express  peas,  the  earliest  on  recork  ;  Rock- 
ford market  radish,  the  favorite  among 
gardeners  and  planteis;  Buckbee's  new  self 
supporting  tomatoes  ;  pedigree  field  corn  ; 
magnificent  oats;  thoroughbred  potatoes ; 
seed  drills,  cultivators,  etc.  Also,  a  gor- 
geous array  of  flower  seeds,  including  the 
latest  fashions  in  sweet  peas,  asters,  bal- 
sams, pansies,  nasturtiums,  verbenas, 
phlox,  poppies,  Japanese  morning  glories, 
etc.,  as  well  as  a  magnificent  assortment  of 
flowering  and  ornamental  plants,  including 
prize  winning  chrysanthemums,  carna- 
tions, roses,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  coleus  , 
violets,  etc. 

Fed  to  Prevent  Straying. 

A  reader  at  Eureka,  Kansas,  says  he  fed 
heavily  last  summer  to  prevent  his  fowls 
from  stray  ing  away.  Now  he  feeds  them 
so  that  they  just  stand  around  and  do  noth- 
ing.  He  says : 

"I  have  about  seventy  pullets,  nearly  all 
pure  bred  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  I 
am  getting  from  one  to  three  eggs  per  day 
when  I  ought  to  get  as  mauy  dozen.  My 
pens  are  ciean  and  tbe  birds  have  no  lice, 
but  I  suppose  that  they  are  too  fat.  I 
feed  them  pretty  heavy  all  the  summer  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  straying  off  too 
far.  I  feed  now  in  the  morning  about 
three-quarters  of  a  common  pail  full  of 
scalded  bran  and  corn  chop  and  in  the 
evening  about  four  quarts  of  Kaffir  corn, 
which  is  not  too  much,  but  thev  just  staud 
arouud  and  do  nothing.  They  have  free 
range." 

Well,  if  you  are  feeding  for  eggs  you 
may  [get  them,  but  if  you  are  feeding 
against  straying  then  you  need  not  expect 
eggs.  If  you  are  not  fixed  to  keep  fowls 
then  you  cannot  succeed.  Your  birds  are 
overfed.  If  they  have  "made  up  their 
minds"  to  loaf  let  them  do  it  at  their  ex- 
pense. Just  shut  off  tbe  food  for  a  week 
(they  will  not  starve)  and  then  begiu  feed- 
ing gradually.  Allow  two  gills  of  millet 
seed,  scattered  in  litter,  every  day.  They 
will  soon  conclude  that  •■sitting  around"  is 
not  pleasant. 

Hardiness  of  a  Hen. 

Mr  .J.  J.  Clithero,  of  Armstrong  Mills, 
Ohio,  relates  the  following,  which  shows 
the  length  of  time  fowls  can  do  without 
food  and  water,  and  survive:  About  tbe 
middle  of  September,  finding  a  setting  hen 
of  five  or  six  pounds  weight,  he  put  the 
hen  in  an  empty  barrel,  placing  a  lid  on 
top.  He  forgot  "all  about  the  hen  until  De- 
cember 11th,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  hen  alive,  having  staid  there  three 
months  without  food  or  water.  Her  gills 
and  feet  were  pale,  aud  her  weight  reduced 
to  one  and  one-half  pounds.  By  a  delicate 
administering  of  water  and  food  she  has 
been  restored  to  tbe  flock. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEP&HT1WEI.T 

Please  nrte  I hai  by  enclosing  sixty  cenis  for  the 
Poult hy  Keeper  one  vear  instead  of  fif.y,  you  can 
have  your  choice  i  f  anv  of  Hie  t<  How  Ing,  or  seventy- 
live  cents  anv  two:  Fisher's  Grain  Tamo,  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs).  Incubators  anil  lirooclers- 
iJacou's),  Management  of  You.g  Chicks  (Jacobs). 

Probably  Mm  best  Ladles'  Macrazine  in  the  world 
is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Phllade  pMa. 
I  rice  >l.nu  per  annum,  sample  for  1U  cents.  The 
Ladien'  Home  Journal  and  i  he  I'ofLTMV  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Hinders. — We  have  self-binders,  wherebyeach. 
ubscriber  can  bind  their  own  PuUltry  Keeper  each 
month  as  received.    They  hold  two  years'  numbe 
Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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Acme  Library  Card  Pocket 
Under  Pat  Sept  26,  '76,  "Ref.  Index  File' 
Made  by  LIBRARY  BUREAU 

530  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 


Keep  Your  Card  in  This  Pocket 
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